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London University, Reform of (A.], 295. 


MacAlister, Sir D., Stevenson in Goliardics, 256. 

ace: D., Adventures of a Practical Psychologist 
[A.], 782. 

Mathematics, 86. 

Matriculation guide, 255. 

Memorial Fund, Norman MacMunn, 68. 

Mental defectives, 846. 

Merionethshire, children’s health, 379. 

Metric System, 321. 

Military studies, 842. 

Milne, A. D. J., B.A., Physical Training in Boys’ 
Secondary Schools [A.], 794. 

Milne, A. F., M.A., B.Mus., The Teaching of Musical 
Appreciation [A.], 302. 

Mining Diploma Courses, Summary of hours in, 508. 
Minor Notices and Books of the Month, 56, 105, 179, 
258, 353, 454, 540, 585, 654, 752, 820, 892. 

Montessori Method, 550, 583. 

Mowbray, Miss M. J., An Appreciation (O.], 762. 

Murray, J. W., M.A. Technical, School Examinations 
41 


A.J, : 

Music—Handel Festival, 270; mechanical invention 
for teaching, 777; National Academy, Scot- 
land, 13; young people's concerts, 844. 

Music in Secondary Schools, Union of Directors of, 
133. 


Musical Appreciation, The Teaching of, by A. F. 
Milne, M.A., B.Mus. [A.], 302. 


Nairn, Dr. J. A., Exchange of English and French 
Boys [A.], 89. 

National Baby Week, 583, 825. 

National Book Council, 754. 

National Council of Social Service, 802. 

National Home Reading Union, 16, 550, 802. 

National Union of Teachers—Lancashire, 227; 
teachers’ claims and Portsmouth conference, 
298; president, 310. 

Nature study, 96. 

Naval Cadet Corps, 777. 


Newfoundland, 314. 

New Zealand—free education and retardation, 314 ; 
religious education, 647. 

Northumberland, secondary education, 300. 

Norwood, C., M.A., D.Lit., Schools and Universities 
of oe Britain. V. The Public Schools [A.}, 
317. 


Oberlin, Jean Frederic, by H. 2 Cowell [A.1, 398. 

Obituary—Abtott, Rev. E. A., M.A., D.D., 788; 
Acland, Rt. Hon. Sir A. “i D., 788; Adami, Dr. 
J. G., 718; Busk, Sir E., 834; Clarke, Mrs. C., 
718; Couzens, Miss F. M., B.A., 312; Crook, 
Mr. C. W., M.P., 310, 702; Croudace, Miss C., 
310; Davies, Principal J. H., 634; Eliot, Dr. 
C. W., 716; Galpin, Rev. A. S., 786; Gould, 
Mr. T. W., 255; Lee, Sir S., 254; Luxmore, 
Mr. H. G., 856; "Owen, Dr. J., 854 ; "Rawlinson, 
Right Hon. J. F. P., 94; Rees, Principal T; 
494; Reid, Prof. J. S., 404 ; Rivington, Mr. S., 
716; Rundall, Mr. G. W., 254; Rushbrooke, 
w. G. , 254; Soothill, Rev. A., 718; Williams, 
Sir J., 494; Wollaston, Mr.G.H., 214; Woodall, 
Miss 'A. A. 402. 

Occasional Notes, 10, 82, 154, 226, 296, 376, 474, 560, 
614, 702, 774, 842. 

Officers’ Training Corns, 232, 701, 843. 

Onlooker, Educational Science at the British Asso- 
ciation, 620. (See Personal Paragraphs.) 

Opera Trust, National, 183. 

Overseas, Educational Training for Life, 559, 614, 
622; Settlement of Britich Women, 825. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY, 613, 721; Communist prora- 
ganda, 158; new regulations. 844: Rhodes 
House, 483; Ruskin College, 159; Somerville 

College, 212; women students, 774. 


Palestine, 16, 648; Hebrew University, 138. 

Pam phicts—educational, No. 47, 473; English 
Poetry, 483. 

Parents—decreased control, 492; duties, 183. 

Parents’ National Educational Union, 133, 418, 583. 

Pascoc, H. G., B.A., Teachers’ Superannuation— 
The Act of, 1925 [A.], 135. 

Pensious—payment of teachers’, 301; 
non-grant-earning schools, 377. 

Percy, Lord Eustace, 9, 11, 226, 206, 297, 474, 560, 
563. 

Personal Paragraphs, 24, 94, 212, 254, 310, 402, 494, 
571, 634, 716, 786, 854. 

Pestalozzi Centenary [A.], 727. 

Philosophical Studses, Journal of, 647. 

Physical training, 86. 

Physical Training in Boys’ Secondary Schools, by 
A. D. J. Milne, B.A. (A.), 794. 

Plymouth, School of Pharmacy, 158. 

Poetry—and metre, 847; Stevenson in Goliardics, 
by Sir D. MacAlister, 256, 308. 

SR Bra for Teachers, by A. W. Bain, M.A. 
A.), 234. 

Poland, Recent Educational Developments in, by 
H. J. C. [A.], 414. 

Portugal, 314. 

Prideaux, P. H., B.A., The Curriculum [A.J, 569; 
The School Certificate [A.], 176. 

Prize Awards—Translation: Extracts—"' An den 
Ufern des Ganges ” (O. Meding), 40; “ Ariel, 
ou la Vie de Shelley” (A. Maurois), 114; 


teachers in 


“ Bela” (J. Giraudoux), 518; *‘ Chanson 
Roumaine ” (H. Vacaresco), 186; *‘Contra- 
diction ” (C. Fuster), 594; “ Histoire de la 


Littérature Anglaise ’’ (E. Le Gonisand L. 
Cazamian), 734; “Los Intereses ‚Creados, E 
428; “ Maese Pérez el Organista ” (G. A. 
Becquer), 872; “ Mit der Harke ” (J. Trojan), 
664; “Nähe "des Geliebten " (Goethe), 804; 
Poem by A. von Platen, 325; “ Zehn Gebote 
für Ubersetzer’’ (anonymous), 272; World 
Essay Contest, 137. 

Prize Competitions, 40, 114, 186, 272, 325, 428, 518, 
494, 664, 74, 804, 872. 

Professional Classes Aid Council, 68. 

Psycho-Analysis, A Criticism of, by F. Smith, M.A. 
[Aa 567; (B. Low) (C.J, 712; (F. Smith) (C.], 


Fygi Adventures of a Practical, by D. 
McCourt [A.], 782 
Psychology—commnion sense, 382; intelligence tests, 


Psychology, Recent Progress in Educational, by 
C. Burt, M.A., D.Sc. (A.', 708. 

Public school system, 317, 628 ; girls’, 501. 

Public School RER The—A Training for Com- 
munity Life, by M. L. Jacks, M.A. [A.], 706. 

Public School System, The, by R. a, M.A. [A.], 
645. 

Publications, 301, 321, 690, 890; periodicals, 170, 
232, 255, 413, 503, 550, 566, 581, 583, 647, 762, 
890. 


Pupil-teacher and successive systems, 773. 
Queen Alexandra, lectureship in Danish, 18. 


Raymont, T., M.A., The Schools and the League 
of Nations Union [A.], 308. 

Reading aloud, 321; East End children’s, 776. 

READING UNIVERSITY, 11, 300. 

Red Cross, junior, 564. 

ae at the End of 1925, by “ An Observer ” 
A.J], 30. 

Regional Association and Leplay House, The (E. W. 
Spear) [C.], 574. 
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Religious teaching, 99, 492, 703; Sacraments, 870. 

Research degrees, 798. 

Reviews, 55, 104, 177, 257, 351, 453, 539, 584, 652, 
751, 819, 891. 

Rifle Shooting, 730. 

Ripman, W., M.A., The Spoken Word in English [A.}, 
319. 

Rowland, S., M.A., The Teaching of Classics in a 
Council Secondary School [A.], 725. 

Russia, 184, 863. 

Rutlandshire, rural central schools, 300. 


ST. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY, 208, 619, 844. > 

Salaries, teachers’—Burnham Scale, 10, 30, 297; 
Essex and Burnham Award, 297, 560, 702; 
ee S. Hey on, 81; secondary, 474; Scotland, 

Scholarship Awards, lists, 681; Tonic Sol-fa, 716. 

Scholarships—discussed, 622; entrance, 268; Fara- 
day, 170; modern languages, 728; tests, 
Northamptonshire, 622; to Australia, 786; 
to U.S.A., 732; working class children’s, 773. 

Scholarships, School (A Headmistress) (C.], 574. 

Scholarships for University Education. I. Methods 

> of Selection and Influence on the Present System 
of Education, by W. H. Fyfe, M.A. II. Principles 
and Methods of Award, by W. H. Dawson [A.], 
679, 780. ? 

School in Relation to Modern Life, The, by Miss 
B. M. Sparks, M.A. [A.], 488. 

Schools—choice, 776; central, 173, 301, 630; co- 
educational, 483; continuation, 579; county, 
502; high, 502; junior technical, 562, 641; 
nomenclature of junior, 475, 614; non-provided, 
31; post primary, 129; practical work and 
agriculture, 559; preparatory, 251; primary, 
99; private, 251, 300; repair of non-provided, 
776; rural, 301; technical, 641; winter 
(women’s), 619; works, 579; (see also Secondary, 
Public). 

Schools and Universities of Great Britain [A.], 
I. Introduction by J. Strong, C.B.E., M.A., 
LL.D. (A.j, 27; II. Primary Schools, by Dr. 
P. B. Ballard, 99; IIL. Central and Similar 
Schools, by S. Hey, M.A., 173; IV. Private and 
Preparatory Schools, by H. C. King, M.A., 251; 
V. The Public Schools, by C. Norwood, M.A., 
D.Lit., 317; VI. State-aided Secondary Schools, 
by Sir B. Gott, M.A., 407; VII. The Public 
Schools for Girls: Day and Boarding, by S. A. 
Burstall, M.A., 501 ; VIII. Continuation Schools, 
Evening Institutes, and Works Schools, by 
B. M. Allen, M.A., LL.D., 579; IX. Technical 
Institutes and Schools, and Junior Technical 
Schools, by E. S. Davies, M.A., 641; X. The 
Older English Universities, by F. Watson, 
D.Lit., M.A., 721; XI. Modern Universities, 
by E. T. Campagnac, M.A., 791; XIIL The 
Professional Schools of the Universities of Great 
Britain, by A. E. Wheeler, M.A., 859; XIII. 
Adult Education, by B. A. Yeaxlce, O.B.E., 888. 

Science—and citizenship, 83; and industry, 619; 
in education, 620; new quantum theory, 566; 
research workers, 150, 619. 

Science in Education [A.}, 613. 

Science Teaching in the Royal Air Force Schools for 
aircraft Apprentices, by Dr. I. B. Hart [A.], 160. 

Scotland—Catholic schools, 703, 844; dearth of 
candidates for ministry, 477; Educational In- 
stitute, 227, 208, 703, 778 ; elementary and secon- 
dary teachers, 778; examination standards, 379 ; 
history of Parliament, 85; primary schools’ ad- 
vanced divisions, 563, 845 ; religious difficulty in 
schools, 476, 844 ; teachers’ salaries, 227 ; train- 


ing colleges, 87; university changes, 156 ; 
university entrance regulations, 13, 619. 
Scout Lore and Military Training [A.], 7012. 
Scouting and the Universities (A.], 70; (A. E. 


Wheeler) [C.], 103; (A. A. Cook) (C.], 166. 

Secondary education—costs, 628; free, 563; 
Northumberland, 300. 

Secondary schools, 128, 129; coming of age, 230; 
departments, 82; French in, 473; overwork, 
379; regulations, 474, 690; state-aided, 407. 

Selhurst Grammar School, 230. 

Sex cone for the Young (Magna est Veritas) 

Shakespeare, early life, 378; Stratford theatre, 296. 

‘SHEFFIELD UNIVERSITY, 563. 

Sidcot School, analysis of old scholars’ careers, 155. 

Simonides, Four Epigrams of, 175. 

SE P M.A., A Criticism of Psycho-Analysis [A.], 
D . 

South America, 104, 184. 

Spain, The Progress of Education in, by W. H. 
Carter [A.], 18; (W. P. Mara, W. H. Carter) 
(C.J, 166. 

Spanish language, 128; Easter School, 142; Sum- 
mer School, 732. 

Sparks, Miss B. M., M.A., The School in Relation to 
Modern Life (A.], 488. 

Speech days, 619. 

Spelling, The Pioneers of Reformed, 324. 

Spelling, the Reform of—(G. F. Brodie) (C.], 103; (H. 
Drummond) {C.]}, 166; (H. Ketteringham, 
Tho-Though, G. F. Bridge) |C.], 242. 

Stead, H. G., M.Sc., A Leaving Examination for 
Central Schools [A.], 630. 

Strikes, 478, 702. 

Strong, J., C.B.E., M.A., LL.D., Schools and Univer- 
sities of Great Britain. I. Introduction [A.}, 27. 


Students of England and Wales, National Union of, 
37. 

Summer Schools—Education, 728; Folk Song, 458; 
Spanish, 255, 732; Theology, 270; Trinity 
College, Dublin, for Amcricans, 228. (See also 
Vacation Courses.) 

Sunlight, Natural and Artificial, 266. 

Superannuation, Teachers’, The Act of 1925, by 
H. G. Pascoe. B.A. [A.], 135. 

Switzerland, 184, 414, 723, 863. 


Teachers—agreements and salaries, 475; inter- 
change England and Scotland, 227; inter- 
change overscas, 802, 870 ; men and women an- 
tagonistic, 298; out-of-school activities, 226; 
State-aided secondary school, 408. 

Teachers, The Supply and Training of [A.), 773; 
(A. E. Ikin, T. W. Berry, J. S. Davies, A. W. 
Swash, M. G. Ostle) [C.], 848. 

Teacher-Tourists, Re-union, 138; Canada, 545. 

Technical Education, The Cultural Value of (A. F. 
Evans, D. W. Lloyd) [C.J], 506; (Writer of the 
Paragraphs) [C.1, 572. 

Technology and commerce, university. 378. 

Tests, Intelligence, by Eastwell (A.J, 409. 

The British Gazette, 690. 

Topics and Events, 68, 138, 183, 266, 338, 418, 550, 
570, 648, 728, 802, 870. 

Tour, School Empire, 648. 

Training colleges, 12; Council of Principals, 133; 
elementary, 128; regulations, 474; suggested 
one-year course, 774; teachers for county and 
central schools, 128, 226. 

Training of Teachers, The, by Dr. M. W. Keatinge 
[A.], 32. 

Translation, 473. 

Turkey, education, 266. 


United States—Comnionwealtb Fund, 418; Educa- 
tion Department, 576; History Conferences 
(London), 561; Michigan University fellow- 
ships, 510; schools, 36. 

Universities—-congress of Empire, 562; Hebrew, 
16, 138; modern (E. T. Campagnac) C°, 848; 
older English, 721; parliamentary representa- 
tion, 158; proposed Labour, 11; reconstitution 
of Oxford and Cambridge, 376; size, 300; 
South-West England, 158; technology and 
commerce, 378; U.S.A. floating, 728; Wessex 
and South-West, 11. 

University and Schoo! Holidays and Functions, 138, 
326, 797. 


Vacation Courses— at home and abroad, 362, 418, 
512; Bonn University, 255; Jaques-Dalcroze 
Institute, 424; London, 619; mathematics, 
424; Pyrenees, 270; Rome, 370; Welsh edu- 
cation, 703. (Sez also Summer Schools.) 

Varia, 70, 136, 170, 255, 321, 413, 583, 690, 762, 795, 
890. 


Wales—Academy of Art, 777; Appointments Board, 
report, 382; care of cripples, 156; church 
schools, 776; Council of Music, 777 ; education 
system, 229, 703; Greek and Welsh, 616; 
Local Education Authorities, 156; mining 
education, 380; National Library, 876; Na- 
tional Museum, 14, 155, 847; National School 
of Medicine. 14. 156; post-graduate studies, 617; 
rural science, 379 ; School of Social Service, 703 ; 
university and college reports. 300. 

UNIVERSITY OF WALES—grants, 300; medicine 
and theology, 616; University Court and 
art, 14, 300; and medicine, 616; voca- 
tional selection, 617, 863. 

Central Welsh Board, 15, 156, 229, 379, 494, 704. 

War, What Should we Teach about? by G. F' 
Bridge, M.A. (A.J, 162. 

Warwickshire Education Committee, decapitation of 
schools, 383. 

Watson, F., D.Litt., M.A., Schools and Universities 
of Great Britain. X. The Older English Univer- 
sities [A.], 721. 

Wells, W., B.A., The Problem of the Dunce [A.], 410. 

Welsh in the Educational Institutions of Wales, The 
Position of (A.!, 137. 

Welsh language-—problem, 777; Theological Col- 
leges, 350. 

Wheat production, 618. 

Wheeler, A. E., M.A., The Professional Schools of the 
Universities of Great Britain {A.J, 859. 

Wireless, education by, 624. 

Women, opportunities of emplovment, 493. 

Worcestershire Education Committee hand-book,564. 


Yeaxlee, B. A.. Adult Education [A.1, R88. 
Yorkshire Ladics’ Council for Education, 476. 
Yugo-Slavia, 36. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES 
AND BOOKS OF THE MONTH 
ART 


Alphabet and its Derivatives, The Roman (A. W. 
Seaby), 541. 

Architecture, A Guide to English Gothic (S. Gardner), 
57. 

Art (list), 825. 

Art, Old Masters and Modern. The National Gallery 
(C. Holmes), 652. 


Art Course, The “ Individual ” (J. Hicks), 541. 

Art of Greece, The (E. A. Garduer), 57. 

Arts and Crafts Year Book and Directory, The, 264. 

Design and Composition in Line, Form, and Mass 
(F. J. Glass), 258. 

Drawing: Its History and Uses (W. A. S. Benson), 
258. 

Handcraft in Wood and Metal (J. Hooper and A. J. 
Shirley), 57. 

Painting, Schools of (M. Innes), 258. 


ATLASES AND MAPS 


Atlas, Collins’ New World (E. A. Manchester), 544, 

Atlas, Philips’ New Scripture (G. Philip), 826. 

Atlas, Philips’ Senior School, 586. 

Atlas, Philips’ Visual Contour, 754, 824. 

Atlas, W. and A. K., Johnston’s “ Effective ” Class- 
Room, 824. 

Atlas of England and Wales, An Agricultural (J. P. 
Howell), 360. 

Atlas of Comparative Geography, Philips’ Elemen- 
tary (G. Philip), 754. 

Atlas of the World, Philips’ Handy Volume, 586. 

Atlas of the World, W. and A. K. Johnston’s Com- 
mercial and Economic, 824. 

Atlases, 60, 181. 

Map-Reading, Notes on Geological (A. Harker), 544. 

Map of the Mediterranean Lands, Philips’ Com- 
parative Wall (B. Philip), 824. 

Maps, Comparative Series of Smaller School, 586. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Becket, Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury (W. H. 
Hutton), 822. 

Benson, Arthur Christopher, 57. 

Biography, Essays in, 1680-1726 (D Dobrée), 57. 

Bridges, John Henry, M.B., F.R.C.P. (S. Liveing), 
R22 


Builders of the Empire (J. A. Williamson), 180. 
Cicero, Select Letters. Vols. I. and II. (W. W. How), 
259. 


Explorers, Nineteenth Century, 454. 

Explorers, The Old, 454. 

Goldsmith, The History and Sources of Percy’s 
Memoir of (K. C. Balderston), 454. 

Harvey, Alexander Gordon Cummins (F. W. Hirst), 
250. 

Headlam, Stewart (F. G. Bettany), 541. 

Honourable Men (“ Q.”), 179. 

Jackson, Henry, O.M. (R. St. John Parry), 539. 

Jenkinson, Francis (H. F. Stewart), 539. 

Marlborough, A Short Life of (H. J. and E. A. 
Edwards), 822. : 

Memories and Hopes (E. Lyttelton), 56. 

Meredith, The Writings and Life of George (M. S. 
Gretton), 587. 

Morris, William (H. Jackson), 541. 

Navigators, The Old, 454. 

Shakespeare, A Chapter in the Early Life of (A. 
Gray), 378. 

Strachan-Davidson, James Leigh (J. W. Mackail), 
539. 

Thring, Edward (W. F. Rawnsley), 822. 

Travellers, Modern, 454. 

Verhaeren, Emile (P. M. Jones), 892. 

Victors of Peace (“ Q."’), 542. 

Wace, Maistre (J. H. Philpot), 179. 

Ward, A. Bibliography of Sir A. W. (T. F. Tout), 822. 


CLASSICS 


Ciceroin Vatinium, A Commentary on (I. G. Pocock), 
654. 

Classical Studies (J. W. Mackail), 57. 

Epicurus (C. Bailey), 892. 

Ethica Nicomachea (W. D. Ross), 57. 

Excerpta Biblica (M. Willis and R. H. Stephen), 541. 

Greek-English Lexicon, A (H. G. Liddell and R. 
Scott), 654. 

Greck Through English (A. S. Way), 360. 

Horace, The Odes of (H. Macnaughten), 360. 

Initium (R. B. Appicton), 892. 

Latin Book, The Silver (J. S. Phillimore), 57. 

Latin Prose Composition (J. A. Nairn), 654. 

Liliorum Hortulus (C. H. Garland), 822. 

M. Tulli Ciceronis. In M. Antonium Orationes Philip- 
picae (J. D. Denniston), 822. 

Plato, Thirteen Epistles of (L. A. Post), 57. 

Roman Portraits (M. S. Slaughter), 259. 

Sophocles, The Antigone of (H. Macnaughten), 654. 


ECONOMICS 


Banking and Currency (E. Sykes), 259. 

Book- Keeping, Manual of (A. B. Kelly), 540. 

Business, Modern (L. C. Marshall and M. J. Wiese), 
586. 

Business, The Machinery of (A. G. Barralet), 259. 

Business Economics (W. Ashley), 894. 

Capitalism, The Evolution of Modern (J. H. Hobson), 
894. 

Capital, Karl Marx’s (A. D. Lindsey), 259. 

Commerce (A. Janes), 894. 

Commerce, An Introduction to Modern (T. H. 
Donald), 894. 

Commerce, The Game of (H. Kendrick), 586. 

Commerce, The History of (T. G. Williams), 586. 

Economics, Essays in (E. R. A. Seligman), 540. 

Economics, The Principles of (O. F. Boucke), 586. 

Industry and Commerce (J. R. Smith), 894. 

Industry, The Facts of, 894. 

Money (R. A. Lehfeldt), 540. 
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Politics and Economics (H. G. Williams), 894. 

Population Problems of the Age of Malthus (G. T. 
Griffith), 540. 

Prices, The Science of (J. A. Todd), 259 

Trade, Primitive (E. E. Hoyt), 540. 

Wealth, Virtual Wealth and Debt (F. Soddy), 586. 


EDUCATION 


Adult Education, Spiritual Values in, Vols. I. and II. 
(B. A. Yeaxlee), 257. 

American Secondary Education, Trends in (L. V. 
Koos), 754. 

Bootham School, 1823-1923, 754. 

rae The Language and Thought of the (J. Piaget), 


“ Child Education ” Cut- Outs, 56, 585. 

Children, Teaching Dull and Retarded (A. D. 
Inskeep), 585. 

Child’s Attitude to Life, The (C. W. Kimmins), 584. 

Dacca University Bulletins, No. 5 (S. Pal), 754. 

Dalton Plan, The Rise and Progress of the (A. J. 
Lynch), 754 

Die Neuero paische Erizce hungs bewegung (P. 
Peterson), 803. 

Discipline (W. H. S. Jones), 893. 

Dreams and Education (J. C. Hill), 584. 

Educating for Freedom (E. O. Sisson), 453. 

Education, Especially in Early Childhood, On (B. 
Russell), 354. 

Education, The Menace of Nationalism in (J. F. 
Scott), 260. 

Education Among Primitive Peoples, Origins of 
(W. D. Hambly), 819. 

Education from Cicero to Quintilian Roman (A 
Gwynn), 584. 

Education in its Relation to the Common Purposes 
of Humanity (E. T. Campagnac), 107. 

Educational Department, Organization and Admin- 
istration of the (A. E. Ikini, 893. 

Elementarie, Mulcaster's E. T. Campagnac), 107. 

Humanizing Education (S. D. Schmalhausen), 803. 

India, Village Schools in (M. Olcott), 754. 

Intelligence, The Discovery of (J. K. Hart), 453. 

Kindergarten and First-Grade Teaching, Unified 
(S. C. Parker and A. Temple), 354. 

Nursery Schoo! to University, From, 540. 

Pictures, School, Nos. 1-3 (B. Biggs), 260. 

Preparatory Schoo] System, The (K. Durlston), 893. 

Procrustes (M. A. Pink), 893. 

School, A Day Continuation (W. J. Wray and R. W. 
Ferguson), 893. 

mean 8 of Denmark, The Folk High (H. Begtrup, 

c.), 893. 

School, The Junior High (W. A. Smith), 585. 

Schools, Great English (H. T. Wilkins), 260. 

Schools, Our Public Elementary (M. Sadler), 585. 

Tales for Teachers (A R Williams), 585. 

Teachers’ Trails in Canada, 107. 

Teacher’s Treasury, The. 2 vols. (E. Blyton), 352. 

Teaching in the Secondary School, The Practice of 
(H. C. Morrison), 585. 

\Technical Education (C. T. Millis), 107. 

Tonbridge School, The History of (S. Rivington), 56. 

University Reform in London (T. L1. Humberstone), 
257. 

Vocational Guidance and Counselling (A. H. Edger- 
ton), 585. 

Wells, H. G. (F. H. Doughty), 893. 

Welsh Independent Grammar Schools to 1600 (I,. S. 
Kunight), 893. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


A Hundred Years Ago, 753. 

Acre, The Walls of (M. B. Recd), 542. 

Adventures of a Younger Son (E J. Trelawny), 58. 

An American Tragedy (T. Dreiser), 828. 

An Inland Voyage (R. L. Stevenson), 732. 

Anglo-Saxon, The Threshold of (A. J. Wyatt), 821. 

Anton Reiser (C. P. Moritz), 587. 

aAusten-Gaskell Book, The (J, Compton), 353. 

Barnaby Rudge (C. Dickens), 260. 

Below the Watch-Towers (M. Skelton), 752. 

Beyond the Hills (M. Jenkinson), 752. 

Bhim Singh (F. R. Sell), 895. 

Books and Reading (W. E. Simnet), 587. 

Broken Ties and Other Stories (R. Tagore), 58. 

Byways in Bookland (W. A. Murscell), 821. 

Characters, A Cabinet of (G. Murphy), 587. 

Chaucer, The Age of (A. T. Quiller-Couch), 542. 

Chaucer Criticism and Allusion, Five Hundred 
Years of (C. F. E. Spurgeon), 55. 

Children of Ancient Rome (L. Lamprey), 542. 

Composition, English (W. Murison), 753. 

Coveriey, Sir Roger de: Select Essays from The 
Spectator, 455. 

EOR Selected Letters of William (E. H. Blakeney), 
58. 

Debits and Credits (R. Kipling), 894. 

Elocution, A Practical Handbook on (R. I. Patry), 
454. 

English, A Year’s Work in Technical (J. Hill and 
J. W. Marriott), 455. 

English, Cambridge I,essons in (G. Sampson), Book I. 
262; Books II and III, 455. 

English, Practical (C. F. Allan), 262. 

English Scholarship (F. F. Potter and T. Bamford), 
262. 

English, Test Papers in (F. W. Robinson), 394. 

English, The Direct Method of Teaching, 262. 

English, The Gateway to. Part I (H. A. Treble and 
G. H. Vallins), 542. 


English Books, The Grip-Fast (F. A. Forbes), 542. 

English Books and their Stories, Famous (A. Cruse), 
752. 

Englich Grammar and Composition, Elementary 
(G. A. Twentyman), 821. 

English in Upper Forms, The Teaching of (A. J. J. 
Ratcliff), 820. 

English Language, Stories About the. 
Ponton), 752. 

English Literature, A History of. Vol. I (E. Legouis 
and 1. Cazamian), 351. 

English ETE a Sang in (M. L. Wheeler and 
W. J. Long), 587. 

English iterii Thé Masters of (S. Gwynn), 454. 

English Literature, The Progress of (H. S. Kermode), 
752. 

English Prose, A Book of (E. Partridge), 753. 

English Prose, The Oxford Book of (edited by Sir 
A. Quiller-Couch), 106. 

English Speech To-Day (B. P. Macdonald), 588. 

English Tests, Intermediate (E. E. Reynolds), 542. 

English Way, The (B. L. K. Henderson), 260, 752 

English Words, History in (O. Barfield), 353. 

Epaminondas and Other Stories for Little Ones 
(S. C. Bryant), 820. 

Essays and Studics by Members of the English 
Association. Vol. XI (O. ee 58. 

Essays of E. V. Lucas, Selected (E. A. Wodehouse), 


Book I (D. 


752. 


Essays of To-Day and Yesterday (A. C. Benson, 
C. E. Montague), 821; (B. Pain), 260; (D. 
Grayson, A. Monkhouse), 587. 

Essays of W. P. Ker, Collected (C. Whibley), 58. 

European Literature, A Dictionary of (L. Magnus), 


454. 

Fiction, The Craft of (P. Lubbock), 587. 

Gulliver, The Travels of Lemuel. Parts I and II 
(J. Swift), 108. 

Herocs, The (C. Kingsley), 542. 

Heroes, On (T. Carlyle), 895. 

Hiawatha, The Story of (E. M. Whitaker), 353. 

Impressions and Comments (H. Ellis), 587. 

Introduction to Sally, 894. 

Irony in English Literature, The Element of (F. 
McD. C. Turner), 587. 

Isaak Walton’s Lives. 894. ' 

Johnson and His Circle, Dr. (A. M. Pagan), 454. 

Letters of Horace Walpole (D. M. Stuart), 821. 

Literary History of the English People, A (J. J. 
Jusserand), Vol. I, 353; Vol. II, 658. 

Literature, The Judgment and Appreciation of 
(T. G. Tucker), 262. 

Little Gay Books for Infants and Juniors, The 
(Mrs. H. Strong and M. S. Lane), 353. 

Madam How and Lady Why (C. Kingsley), 658. 

Marceya (E. Tait-Reid), 588. 

Mary and Pcter in Italy (F. Barton), 820. 

Memoirs of Thomas Holcroft, written by Himself, §21. 

Milton’s Prose (M. W. Wallace), 542. 

Mountains of Youth (A. Lunn), 179. 

Nature, True Fairy Tales from (D. H. Hind), 353. 

Navy from Grenville to Nelson, The British, 753. 

North Pole, The March on the (A. Judd), 542. 

Numberland, Stories about (D. Ponton), 106. 

Peaks, Passes, and Glacicrs (E. H. Blakeney), 658. 

Pitman’s Book of Synonyms and Autonyms, 894. 

Plato’s American Republic (D. Woodruff), 587. 

Poetry, The Romantic Theory of (A. E. Powell), 587. 

Précis Writing and Indexing, A Practical Guide to 
(G. O. E. Lydall), 454. 

Raleigh, The Letters of Sir Walter (1879-1922), 2 vols. 
(Lady Raleigh), 584. 

Readers, The New Beacon Teachers’ Manual (J. H. 
Fassett), 753. 

Readers for the Modern Child, Live. Books I-V, 454. 

Reading, For Silent (J. A. Masterton), S21, 

Reading and Thinking. Books I and II (R. Wilson), 
587. 


Readings (W. de la Mare and T. Quayle). Book IV, 
179; Book V, 587. 
Rosalba's Journal and Other Papers. Old Ken- 


sington Palace and Other Papers (A. Dobson), 
821. 

Sappho: The Poems and Fragments (C. R. Haines), 
751. 

Schools and Scholars in History, 179. 

Scott, The Journal of Sir W alter, 1825-32, 752. 

Self- -Improvement (S. E. Davis), 5488. 

Shakespeare Chronologically Arranged, The Works 
of William. Vols. I-IIT, 351. 

Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice (E. Smith), 454. 

Shakespeare’s Monarchs (J. C. Stobart), 353. 

Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night (E. Smith), 454. 

Smaranda (Lord Thomson), 262. 

Socrates Booklets, The, Books I-ITI, 895. 

Soldicrin the Days of Napoleon, The British, 753. 

Solve Suntrap (H. Aanrud), 260. 

Speech Defects, The Correction of (H. M. Peppard), 
587. 

Spelling List, The Longer Standard (W. Boyd), 753. 

Stevenson, Selected Essays of Robert Louis, 260; 
Travels with a Donkey in the Cevennes. Vir- 
ginibus Puerisque, 455. 

Stories to Tell, Little (F. H. Lee), 752. 

Story Telling, A Guide to (A. Burreli), 658. 

Story Writing, The Publishers’ Art of (F. M. Perry), 
gJ 


Tales, A Second Round of (N. Henry and H. A. 
Treble), 752. 

Tales of our Ancestors (W. P. Drury), 542. 

The Bishop’s Boots and Other Essays (W. A. Mursell), 
454. 


The Death of the Gods (D. Merejkowski), 752. 

The Dipping Well (M. E. Gullick), 753. 

The Philosopher's Den and Other Tales (E. J. 
Saxon), 106. 

The Prince of Poets (S. A. E. Hickson), 587. 

The Rose and The Ring (M. A. Titmarsh), 820. 

The Toll of Victory (A. Reid), 454. 

The Travellers’ Library: 1. Selected Prejudices 
(H. L. Mencken); 2. Can Such Things Be? 
(A. Bierce); 3. The Autobiography of a Super- 
Tramp (W. H. Davies), 454. 

The Warden (A. Trollope), 542. 

Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases (P. M. 
Roget), 106. 

To-Day (J. H. Whitchouse), 454. 

Ulysses, The Adventures of (C. Lamb), 542. 

Uncle Remus (J. C. Harris). 260. 

Walpole. Selected Letters of Horace (EZ. H. Blake- 
ney), 658. 

Words Ancient and Modern (E. Weckley), 894. 


GEOGRAPILY 


Amcrica Sceing. Book I (W. B. Pitkin and H. F. 
Hughes), 60. 

Arabia, Wanderings in (C. M. Doughty), 360. 

Arctic and Antarctic, The (W. J. Glover), 60. 

Berwickshire and Roxburghshire (W. S. Crockett), 
Did. 

Children of the Field and Forest. Children of the 
Mountain and Plain (Uncle Robert), 60. 

Compassing the Vast Globe (J. F. Unstead and 
E. G. R. Taylor), 544. 

England, Our (P. Johnson), 181. 

English and Welsh Homelands, The, 824. 

Europe (J. Thomas), 544. 

Europe (W. F. Morris), 60 

Europe and the Meditcrrancan Lands (H. R. Sweet- 
ing), 754. 

Exploration, Adventures of. Book IV. Africa (J. S. 
Keltie and S. C. Gilmour), 588. 

Flight to the Cape and Back, My (A. J. Cobham), 754. 

Geographical Teacher, The. Supplement No. 1 
(W. Fitzgerald), 754. 

Geography, A Graded Course of. Book III (E. S. 
Price), 181. 

Geography, A Progressive. Book III. America, 
(C. B. Thurston), 586. 

Geography, A Text-Book of (G. C. Fry), 754. 

Geography, An Elementary Class-Book of Modern 
(W. Hughes), 360. 

Geography, High Lights of (D. S. Jordan and K. D. 
Cather), 536. 

Geography, Test Papers in (E. R. etsy): 544, 754. 

Geography in School (J. Fairgrieve), 544. 

Geography of the ve A Physical and Economic 
(C. A. Wood), 3 

Geography Pictures, ps and C. Black's World-Wide, 

586. 


Geography Practice, Nelson’s, Part VII, 181. 

Geography Through Map-Reading. No. 2. Europe, 
181; No. 3. The British Empire, 754. 

How People Live. Parts I and II (W. C. Brown and 
P. H. Johnson), 824. 

Leicestershire, Highways and Byways in (J. B. 
Firth), 360. 

London, A Child’s Guide to (A. A. Methley), 544. 

Measurement of Achievement in Geography, The 
(M. E. Branom), 544. 

Oceans, A Study of the (J. Johnstone), 544. 

Our World (C. Morrison), 544. 

Overscas Empire, aL (L. W. Lyde and E. M. 
Butterworth), 

Peoples and Places. TB cok VI. Intermediate (G. 
Guest), 181. 

Physical Geography for South African Schools 
(A. L. Du Toit), 544. 

Rivers of the World, Great (W. S. Dakin), 181. 

Scotland, Historical Geography of (W. R. Kermack), 
54t. 

Singapore and Naval Geography (V. Cornish), 60 

The World Revealed (A. Ridgway), 454. 

World in the Past, The (B. W. Smith), 360. 


HISTORY 


American History, Source Book of (A. B. Hart), 180. 

Ancient History. Vol. I (F. J. Weaver), 456. 

Ancient History, Aids to the Study of (T. W. 
Harding), 823. 

Art of History, The (J. B. Black), 358. 

Aryans, The (V. G. Childe), 589. 

Boy Through the Ages, The (D. M. Stuart), 589. 

Britain, A Concise History of (C. E. Robinson), 358. 

“ Britain and the World ” History Series. Books 
I-VI (J. Strong), 755. 

Cambridge, The Anglo-Saxon PSN at Girton 
College (E. J. Hollingworth and M. M. O'Reilly), 
150. 


Cambridge Ancient History, The. Vol. III. The 
Assyrian Empire (J. B Bury and Others), 104. 

Civilization, A Short History of Western (A F. 
Hattersley), 543. 

Civilization, Introduction to Contemporary, 589. 

Civilization or Civilizations (E. H. Goddard and 
P. A. Gibbons), 891. 

Cranmer and the Reformation under Edward VI 
(C. H. Smyth), 559. 

Elizabethan n in Town and Country (M. St. C. 
Byrme), 

Epir The Cae of the (C. Lucas), 656. 

ea A Junior History of (A. W. P. Gayford), 
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England, An Economic History of (C. M. Waters), 


England, History of (G. M. Trevelyan), 751. 

England, The Story of. Parts I and II (H. W. 
Meikle ), 55. 

mi and the British Commonwealth, History of 
(L. M. Larson), 55. 

England and the World (F. S. Marvin), 456. 

England before the Norman Conquest (R. W. 
Chambers), 819. 

Europe, A History of (F. Schevill), 656. 

Europe, An Introduction to the History of Western 
li H. Robinson), 60, 589. 

Europe, The Building of J. S. Hoyland), 456. 

Sao The Government of (W. B. Munro), 456. 

Europe Contemporaine, Histoire Politique de l!’ 
(Ch. Seignobos), 589. 

European History, A Note-Book of, 1400-1920 
(S. H. McGrady), 358. 

saad History, Notes on. Vol. II (W. Edwards), 
456. 


European Nations, The Development of the, 1870- 
1921 (J. H. Rose), 755. 

Faith and History (J. S. Hoyland), 891 

Foreign History, Lectures on, 1494-1780 (J. M. 
Thompson), 

France, A History of (W. H. Jervis), 543. 

French Revolution, The (N. H. Webster), 823. 

French Revolution, The Pionecrs of the (M. Roustan), 


456. 

French Society in the Eighteenth Century (L. 
Ducros), 656. 

From Tribe to Empire (A. Moret and G. Davy), 589. 

Great Britain, A Shorter History of. Sections I and 
II (J. Munro), 55. 

Greek and Roman World, A History of the (G. B. 
Grundy), 453. 

History, Factors in Modern (A. F. Pollard), 823. 

History, Modern, 1750-1925 (H. W. Hodges), 358. 

History, Test Papers in (R. Dark), 823. 

History, The Writing of (J. J. Jusserand, &c.), 891. 

History and Historical Problems (E. Scott), 456. 

History of the World, A Child’s (V. M. Hillyer), 543. 

History Time-Charts (H. G. Wood), 589. 

House of Commons, An Essay on the Origins of the 
(D. Pasquet), 180. 

Industrial MRY of England, The (H. de B. 
Gibbins), 

Industry, The Rise of Modern (J. L. and B. Ham- 
mond), 352. 

Ireland, The Student's History of (S. Gwynn), 60. 

Irish History, Gleanings from (W. F. T. Butler), 60 

efferson and Hamilton (C. G. Bowers), 456. 

paddies of Nations, The (D. G. E. Hall and J. M. 
Sen), 589. 

March of History, The. Books I and II (E. L. 
Bryson), 755. 

Medieval Christendom, A Short History of (H. A. V. 
Ransom), 456. 

Medieval City State, The (M. V. Clarke), 823. 

Merrie England (A Forestier), 180. 

Modd Europe and its Beginnings (E. H. McNeal), 
456. 

Otd Times (W. C. Mellor). 180. 

Pathfinders of To-Day: Trading 

Patriotism is Not Enough (J. H. Holmes), 180. 

Political Justice and its Influence on General Virtue 
and Happiness, an Enquiry Concerning (W. 
Godwin), 755. 

PORTEE Science, The History of (R. H. Murray), 

Poor Relief, Some Early Tracts on (F. R. Salter), 755. 

Raffles, 1781-1826 (R. Coupland), 823. 

Readings from the Great Historians. Vol. VI. 
Euro History (D. M. Ketelby), 457. 

Roman History, A Primer of (A Duthie), 755. 

Rome. Imperial (M. P. Nilsson), 584. 

Social and Economic Histories, The Piers Plowman. 
Book VII (N. Niemeyer and E. H. Spalding), 


457. 

Social and Political Ideas of Some Great Thinkers of 
the Sixteenth and aan Centuries, The. 
(F. J. C. T 

pren (H. D. Sedgwick), 58 

The Black Avons (E. Wallace), 180. 

The Greatest Story in the World. Period III (H. G. 
Hutchinson), 456. 

cu aa the French Monarchy (J. M. S. Allison), 

Thucydides (G. F. Abbott), 358. 

Vienna by the Turks in 1683, The Siege of (J. 
Cacavelas), 180. 

War Weather Vignettes (A. McAdie), 456. 

World, A Brief History of the (F. C. Happold), 82: 


Companies, 755. 


World POTT Skeletons of. Part I (A. J , Richard- 
son), 8 
MATHEMATICS 
Exercise Papers in Elementary (E. M. 
Radford), 358. ( 


Algebra, Exercises in (R. W. M. Gibbs), 62. 

Algebra, Test Papers in (A. E. Donkin), 358. 

Algebra for Schools. Part II (J. Milne and J. W. 
Robertson), 457. 

Analytic Functions of a Complete Variable (D. R. 


Curtiss), 756. 
Arithmetic. Bo III and IV (C. V. Durell and R. C. 
Fawdry), 7 
Arithmetic, een (P. B. Ballard), 756. 
Arithmetic, Practical (H. F. Berdinner), 457. 
Arithmetic, Rapid Business (R. W. M. Gibbs), 358. 


Arithmetic for Middle Forms, A Primer of (F. M. 
Marzials and N. K. Barber), 570. 

Calculus, Advanced (F. S. Woods), 756. 

Calculus, Advanced (W. F. Osgood), 590. 

Calculus, Differential and Integral (A. Cohen), 590. 

Calculus, Elementary Integral (G. L. Parsons), 457. 

Functions of a Real Variable and the Theory of 


Fourier’s Series, The Theory of. Vol. II (E. W. 
Pon 820. 

Geometry, ues (A, . Siddons and R. T. 
Hughes), 


Geometry, A ta in (V. Le N. Foster), Part I, 
62; Part II, 358. 

Geometry, The New Matriculation (A. G. Cracknell 
and G. F. Perrott), 62. 

Geometry on “New Sequence” Lines, A School 
(W. M. Baker and A. A. Bourne), 62. 

Hydromechanics, A Treatise on. Part I. Hydro- 
statics (W. H. Besant and A. S. Ramsey), 181. 

Infinite Series, An Introduction to the Theory of 
(T. J. I'A. Bromwich), 590. 

Mathematics, A Course of Pure (G. H. Hardy), 62. 

Mathematics, Elementary. Part I (E. Sankey and 
A. Royds), 358. 

Mathematics, Higher (F. G. W. Brown), 457. 

Mathematics, Introductory Course in General 
(H. E. Howard), 590. 

Mathematics, Practical. Part II (A. Dakin), 590. 

Mathematics, The Story of (D. Larrett), 358. 

Measurements, The Theory of (L. Tuttle and J. 
Satterly), 62. 

Mechanics, Vectorial (L. Silberstein), 358. 

Mechanics for Engineering Students (G. W. Bird), 
81 


Plane Curves of the Third Order (H. S. White), 181. 
Relativity, The ABC of (B. Russell), 62. 
Surveying, Practical (G. W. Usill), 457. 

Test Papers (Ed. J. S. Lay), 590. 

The Ten-Minute Books (Ed. J. S. Lay), 590. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Anthroposodhy, 398. 

Athletic Training, The Secret of (H. Andrews and 
W. S. Alexander), 108. 

Athletics (H. M. Abrahams), 652. 

Auditing (G. E. Bennett), 66. 

Bibliographies, National Book Council's, 566. 

Bookbinding Craft and Industry, The (T. Harrison), 
548. 

Books, The Best (W. S. Sonnenschein), 902. 

Boxing, The Art of (G. Carpentier), 652. 

Cambridge Undergraduate 100 Years Ago, The 
(O. Teichman), 594. 

Careers for Boys and Girls (H. ae 6 902. 

Cricket, Junior (G. W. R. Treadgol 52. 

pe oe and ee in Savage Sects (B. Malinow- 
ski), 7 

Directory of Peychiatric Clinics (U.S.A.), 66. 

Erratum, 108. 

Excursions and Some Adventures (E. Close), 652. 

Gift Books for Children, 70, 866; Christmas, 1926, 


864. 

Golf, The Foundation of (J. S. K. Smith and B. S. 
Ww eastell), 108. 

Handbook on Appointments and Careers (H. J. 
Crawford), 902 

Harrow School Register, The, 1845-1925 (J. H. 
Stogdon), 66. 

Health and Courtesy, The Little Book of (P. A. 
our 66. 

Housecraft (R. Binnie and J. E. Boxall), 548. 

How to be Healthy, Happy, and Wise (G. Aull), 548. 

Lists, 182, 828. 

Marvels of the Universe (encyclopedia), 183. 

Mothers and Daughters (J. G. Cosgrave), 902. 

Picture Cards for Little Folks, McDougall’s Self- 
Study. Set A, 264. 

Roman Law, Offences Against the State in, etc. 

(P. M. Schisas), 462. 

Superannuation of Teachers, The (W. R. Barker), 
585, 902. 

University, Leaves from a Northern (A. F.), 828. 

Vocations for School Leavers (S. Nugent), 902. 

Voice Training in Speech and Song (H. H. Hulbert), 
108 


Year Book, The Girls’ School (Public), 66, 902. 
Year Book of the Universities of the Empire, 1926, 
The (W. H. Dawson), 264. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


Almanach Hachette, 108. 
André Maurois (E. A. Phillips, E. G. Le Grand), 896. 
Atala and René (F. R. de Chateaubriand), 545. 
Caldéron, Three Plays by, 662. 
Comercio y Correspondencia Comercial, Espafiol- 
Se a y Inglés-Español (F. T. y R. Landrieux), 
56. 


Curel, Francois de. Le Repas du Lion, 545. 
Czech Phonetic Reader, A (A. Frinta), 355. 
Deutsches Exerzieren in the Elements of Accidence 
and Elementary Syntax (S. Tindall), 264. 
Dictionary, a New German-English, English-German 
School (J. H. Leprer), 108. 

Die Geschichten vom Kalif Storch und von dem 
kleinen Muck (W. Hauff), 355. 

El Lobo (M. F. de Laguna), 756. 

Foreign Language, Learning to Read a (M. West), 
264. 


France, Voicila ! (M. Clement and T. Macirone), 824. 
French, First Steps in (W. Ripman), 355. 
French, Test Papers in (E. T. Griffiths), 355. 


BA Literature, Illustrations of (F. Anderson), 
824 


French of To-day (H. N. Adair), 896. 
French Phonetics, A Practice Book of (B. Libbish), 
355. 


French Poetry for Beginners (A. W. Bain), 182. 

French Proses for Early Stages (P. L. Murphy), 545. 

French Reader, A Junior (R. L. G. Ritchie, J. M. 
Moore), 896. 

French Speech, Correct (B. Dumville), 593. 

French Syntax, Exercises in (J. E. Mansion), 62. 

French Syntax and Composition Notebook, A 
Skeleton (J. H. prua, 593. 

French Vocabulary, A (M. W. Murray and E. Lentz), 
355. 

German, Translation from and into (H. Midgley), 
545. 


German Book, First (A. E. Orton, L. G. Sach), 896. 

German Grammar, A (C. R. Cardwell), 896. 

German Grammar for Beginners (E. F. Hauch), 355. 

German Literature, The Classical Age of, 1748- 
1805 (L. A. Willoughby), 355. 

German Lyric, The (M. Bern), 896. 

German Lyrics and Ballads (B. J. Vos, P. A. Barba), 
896. 

German Reader, An Elementary (E. H. Zeydel), 545. 

Henri III et sa Cour (Dumas, Père, Alexandre), 593. 

Histoires du Temps Passé, Les Belles (J. Lazare), 
$55. 

Hugo, Victor. Prose et Poésies, 662. 

La Composition Libre (L. M. Hayes), 896. 

La Hermana San Sulpicio (A. P. Valdés), 62. 

Le Gendre de Monsieur Poirier (E. Augier), 355. 

Le Petit Picrre (Anatole France), 62. 

Les Corbeaux (H. Becque), 62. 

L’Oublié (P. Benoit), 108. 

Moliére, Scenes from (R. A. Spencer), 545. 

Sainetes of Ramón de la Cruz, Five (C. E. Kany), 756. 

Si le Grain ne Meurt (A. sie 62. 

Spanish Free Composition (E. A. Peers), 264. 

Spanii Idioms and Phrases (J. Moreno-Lacalle), 
355 

e 


Music 


A Nativity (E. M. Gilpin), 108. 

Community Singers’ Programme, No. 8 (G. Williams 
and G. Young), 360. 

Descants, A Book of (A. Gray), 758. 

Folk- conse of France, The Beautiful (A. de Croze), 


Hymual, English (J. L. Bennett), 825 

Lists, 58, 182, 825. 

Music, A First Glimpse of Great (J. H. Elliot), 825. 

Music, The Year Book Press Series of Instrumental, 
825. 


Music aud the Gramophone (H. L. Wilson), 825. 

Pageant, A Christmas (J. Cobbold), 458. 

Playway to Music, The (D. Pardoe), 758. 

Poetry and Music, A Comparison of (W. H. Hadow), 
458. 

Singer’s Difficulties (K. Emil-Behnke), 459, 594. 

Singing Games from Arcady (F. Farjeon), '825. 

Songs, Unison and Part (Oxford University Press), 
458. 


Songs, More than Twice 55 Community, 758. 
Songs, Unison, 758. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Dance of Life, The (H. Ellis), 898. 

Francis Bacon, The Philosophy of (C. D. Broad), 898. 

Eugenics and Politics (F. C. S. Schiller), 591. 

Free-Thought in the Social Sciences (J. A. Hobson) 
459. 


‘From Pascal to Proust (G. Turquet-Milnes), 591. 


Human Experience (Viscount Haldane), 591. 

Logic and Scientific Method, Key to Exercises (A. 
Wolf), 898. 

Moral Philosophy (W. Fite), 898. 

Philosophy, Problems of (G. W. Cunningham), 178. 

Roman Spirit, The (A. Gronier), 891. 

Rome, The Mind of (C. Bailey), 891. 

Reality, The Pathway to (Viscount Haldane), 898. 

Richard Kane Looks at Life (I. Edman), 808. 


POETRY AND DRAMA 
April Fools: A Play for Children (V. M. Methlcy), 
360. 


Assaying of Brabantius and Other Verse, The (C. S. 
Sherrington), 179. 

Beowulf (A. Strong), 455. 

Catullus (F. A. Wright), 543. 

Children's Fancies (A. E. M. Bayliss), 353. 

Christmas Plays (B. D. Jones), 895. 

Drama, British (A. Nicoll), 104. 

Drama, The Story of Elizabethan (G. B. Harrison), 
455 


Dramatic Art, First Studies in (E. Rose), 658. 

Dramatic Theory in Spain (H. J. Clayton), 106. 

English Verse from Spenser to Tennyson. Parts I 
and II (H. Somerville), 262. 

Escape (J. Galsworthy), 753. 

Essay on Man, An (A. Pope), 455. 

Falstaff and Other Shakespearean Topics (A. H. 
Tolman), 262. 

First Steps to Parnassus (W. E. Williams), 588. 

France, A Bouquet from (W. Thorley), 588. 

Greenleaf Theatre Elements. III. Production (C. 
Smedley), 262. 

Hiawatha, The Song of (H. W. Longfellow), 455. 

History and Poctry (D. L. J. aus 588. 

I Heard a Sailor (W. Gibson), 58 
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Keats (H. W. Garrod), 752. 

Lady Jane Grey (M. Mitchell), 262. 

Lilts for Little People (N. Joan), 753. 

Longfellow (A. Noyes), 106. 

Lyrics, Elizabethan (N. Ault), 58. 

Lyrics, The Golden Treasury of Modern. Book I 
(L. Binyon), 543. 

Macbeth, The Tragedy of (W. Shakespeare), 106. 

Paradise Lost (J. Milton), 588. 

Pilgrim's Progress, The (J. Bunyan), 660. 

Plays, Four Mystery. Vols. I and II (R. Steiner), 660. 

Plays, Junior Historical (W. Greenfield), 543. 

Plays, The Little Duke and Other Historical (F. 
Johnson), 455. 

Plays of To-Day, One-Act (J. W. Marriott), 821. 

Poems, A Book of English (J. H. Jagger), 106, 588. 

Poems, Four Favourite (A. D. Innes), 660. 

Poems, One Hundred, for Girls. Ditto for Boys and 
Children (H. Strang), 353. 

Poems, Sixty-Three (W. Gibson), 753. 

Poems and Ballads of Scottish History (D. M. 
Robb), 660. 

Poet, The Craft of the (F. W. Felkin), 179. 

Poetry, A First and Second Book of Lyrical (H. A. 
Treble and G. H. Yallins), 588. 

Poetry, On the Teaching of (A. Haddon), 179. 

Poetry, Pattern (R. Wilson), 820. 

Poetry, The Golden Book of Modern English, 1870- 
1920 (T. Caldwell), 753. 

Poetry and Prose (T. Gray), 588. 

Poets, Selections from the English. Books I to IV 
(C. J. Hall), 753. 

Poets’ Highway, The. Books I to III (E. D'Oyley), 
588 


Reciter, The Modern (A. and E. Acton Bond), 455. 

Seven Plays for Little Players (I. Murphey), 58. 

Shakespeare and His Plays, About (G. F. Brady), 
660 


Shelley and Keats (G. Boas), 58. l 

Sohrab and Rustum, The Scholar-Gipsy and Thyrsis 
(M. Arnold), 106. 

Stories in Verse (G. G. Loane), 543. 

Taylor, Jane, 454. i 

The Dramatist (F. Reynolds), 262. 

The House that Jack Built and Other Plays (D. B. 
Faber and M. Kelly), 455. 

The Jealous Wife (G. Colman), 262. 

Tom Thumb the Great (H. Fielding), 58. 

Verse, A Book of Longer Modern (E. A. Parkes), 895. 

Verse Satire, a Book of English (A. G. Barnes), 588. 

Verse, The Queen’s Treasures Book of (J. Compton), 
106. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Ability (V. Hazlitt), 591. 

Brain and the Mind, The (P. Summer), 459. 

Character in the Mind of the Child, The Dawn of 
(E. E. R. Mumford), 107. 

Children at Work and in School, An Experimental 
Study of (H. T. Woolley), 828. 

Common Sense and its Cultivation (H. Hankin), 459. 

Complacency (R. B. Raup), 459. 

Determinism in Education (W. C. Bagley), 107. 

Gang Age, The (P. H. Furvey), 459. 

Human Nature and Education (A. S. Woodburne), 

28 


828. 

Industrial Psychology in Great Britain (C. S. Myers), 
459. 

Influencing Human Behaviour (H. A. Overstreet), 
591 


Intelligence, How We Judge (E. H. Magson), 354. 
Matter, Man, and Mind (W. F. F. Shearcroft), 56. 
Mental Life (B. Edgell), 591. 

Mind in the Making, The (J. H. Robinson), 587. 

Music and Psychology, The Borderland of (F. 
Howes), 591. 

Nurture upon Native Differences, The Influence of 
(T. L. Kelley), 828. 

Personality (R. G. Gordon), 354. 

Psycho-Analysis for Normal People (G. Coster), 591. 

Psychology (E. D. Martin), 459. 

Psychology (H. A. Carr), 56. 

Psychology, A Text-Book of Experimental. Part II. 
Laboratory Exercises (C. S. Myers and F. C. 
Bartlett), 107. 

Psychology, An Outline of Abnormal (W. McDougall), 
819. 


Psychology, Educational (C. Fox), 107. 

Psychology, Elementary (A. I. Gates), 107. 

Psychology and Education (R. M. Ogden), 828. 

Psychology and Education, Modern (M. Sturt, E. C. 
Oakden), 898. 

Psychology and Ethnology (W. H. R. Rivers), 898. 

Psychology of the Thinker, The (I. B. Saxby), 828. 

Social Institutions, The Psychology of (C. H. Judd), 
459. 


Thinking, The Art of (T. S. Knowlson), 453. 
Thought, The Art of (G. Wallas), 453. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


Bible, Light on the (F. J. Gould), 593. 

Bible, The Clarendon. Old Testament. 
(T. H. Robinson), 826. 

Bible as Missionary Handhvok, The (H. A. Lapham), 
105. 

Christian Colours, The (E. Walder), 503. 

Christian Education in the Church (P. T. Thomson), 
593. 

Christian Practice, 105. 

Christianity, The Beginnings of. 
Jackson and Others), 354. 

Epistles of Saint Paul, A Guide to the (H. N. Bate), 
503. 

Gospels, The Economic Background of the (F. C. 
Grant), 826. 

How Readest Thou ? (S. Neill), 548. 

Hymn Book The School, 826. 

Hymnal, The Church and School, 758. 

I Believe (C. F. Angus), 354. 

lord's Prayer and the Sacraments, The. Vol. V of 
Lessons on the Way (P. Dearmer), 105. 

Man Created, etc. (M. Morris), 826. 

Monk, The Home of the (D. H. S. Cranage), 826. 

Old Testament, How to Teach the (F. J. Rac), 105. 

Old Testament, The. Vol. I (C. Knapp), 826. 

Old Testament Chronologically Arranged, The 
(E. W. Hippisley), 826. 

Old Testament History (G. Carter), 593. 

Origen and His Work (E. de Fave), 826. 

Plain Speaking (T. R. R. Stebbing), 548. 

Psalter in Life, Worship, and History, The (A. C. 
Welch), 758. 

Psalter Shortened, The (A. G. Grenfell), 758. 

Religious Difficulties of Youth, The (A. D. Belden), 
548. 

Samuel, The First and Second Books (A. R. 
Whitham), 548. 

Science Religion and Reality (A. James and Others), 

pi. 

Scripture Lesson in the Elementary School, The 
(H. W. Wodehouse), 826. 

Songs of Praise, 548. 

The People and the Book (A. S. Peake), 354. 

"What Mean Ye by These Stones?” (J. M. C. 
Crum), 548. 

Year Book of the National Assembly of the Church 
of England, 1926, 105. 
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SCIENCE 


Adventures in Science by Members of Bembridge 
School, 460. 

Aether. The Mysterious Ocean of (C. R. Gibson), 356. 

Analysis, Qualitative Inorganic (D. R. Snellgrove 
and J. L. White), 461. 

Aquarium Book, The (E. G. Boulenger), 110. 

Atom, The Quantum Theory of the (G. Birtwistle), 
461. 

Atomic Theory, The Basis of Modern (C. H. D. 
Clark), 356. 

Atomicity and Quanta (J. H. Jeans), 461. 

Beasts, A Book of Nimble. Books I and II (D. 
English), 460. 

Biochemistry, Lectures on Certain Aspects of (H. H. 
Dale and others), 546. 

Biology (O. H. Latter), 827. 

Biology, An Introduction to Practical (N. Walker), 
546. 

Biology, Theoretical (J. von Uexkull), 900. 

Birds, British. Vol. III (A. Thorburn), 546. 

Chemistry, A Text-book of Organic (J. Read), 760. 

Chemistry, An Introduction to (C. G. Vernon), 827. 

Chemistry, An Introduction to Industrial (S. I. 
Levy), 356. 

Chemistry, An Introduction to Surface (E. K. 
Rideal), 827. 

Chemistry, Applied. Vol. II. Foods (C. K. Tinkler 
and H. Masters), 110. 

Chemistry, College (L. C. Newell), 460. 

Chemistry, Colloid and Capillary (H. Freundlich), 
827. 

Chemistry, Introduction to the Study of Organic 
(J. Wade), 356. 

Chemistry, Introductory College (H. N. Holmes), 64. 

Chemistry, Outlines of Inorganic. Part I (J. Morris), 

61 


Chemistry, Practical Companion to (G. H. J. Adlam), 
64 


Chemistry, Smith’s Elementary (J. Kendall), 110. 

Chemistry, The Marvels of (A. T. McDougall), 760. 

Chemistry, Theoretical Organic. Part I (F. Arnall 
and F. W. Hodges), 827. 
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Chemistry for School Certificate (W. Littler), 502. 
maar inc for Schools, Elementary (F. W. Hodges), 


Chemistry Revision Notes for a First Examination 
(D. Dixon), 760. 

Child at School, The (I,. Mackenzie), 546. 

Clay and What We Get from it (A. B. Searle), 356. 

Clouds and Weather Phenomena (C. J. P. Cave), 546. 

Crystalline Form and Chemical Constitution (A. E. H. 
Tutton), 461. 

Dicotyledons, Key to the Families of the (J. Hutch- 
inuson), 662. 

Diet in Relation to Health, The Importance of, 592. 

Discovery (R. Gregory), 592. 

Earth, The Surfacce-History of the (J. Joly), 177. 

Electricity, How We Harness (C. R. Gibson), 592. 

Electricity and Magnetism, The Mathematical 
Theory of (J. H. Jeans), 356. 

Embryology, An Introduction to Experimental 
(G. R. de Beer), 827. 

Engineering, A History of (A. P. M. Fleming and 
H. J. Brocklehurst), 64. 

Engineering Principles, Elementary (G. E. Hall), 460. 

Engineering Student, Laboratory Experiments for 
the (H. Threlfall), 183. 

Evolution (J. G. Kerr), 257. 

Evolution and Creation (O. Lodge), 546. 

Evolution and Religion in Education (H. F. Osborn), 
900. 

Evolution for John (H. Ward), 257. 

Evolution is, What (G. H. Parker), 257. 

Experiments in Dynamics, Popular (G. C. Sherrin) 
900. 

Ferns, The, Vol. II (F. O. Bower), 900. 

Flowering Plants, The Classification of. 
Dicotyledons (A. B. Rendle), 110. 

Garden Talks (M. Cran), 110. 

Geological Chart (F. G. Talbot), 64. 

Geology, A Text-Book of (J. Park), 356. 

Glass Manipulation, Practical (D. B. Briggs), 592. 

Heavens, A Popular Guide to the (R. S. Ball), 112. 

Is Nature Cruel ? (J. C. Hirst), 264. 

Life, The Physiology of the Continuity of (D. N. 
Paton), 592. 

Light, The Structure of (J. J. Thomson), 64. 

Magnetics, Modern (F. Auerbach), 64. 

Man and Weather (A. McAdie), 760. 

Mechanics, An Introduction to Parts I and II (J. P. 
Clatworthy), 546. 

Mechanics, Marvels of Modem (H. T. Wilkins),. 900 

Medicine and its Influence on the Middle Ages, 
Arabian (D. Campbell), 461. 

Medicine and Surgery, A Text-book of Domestic 
(G. T. Wrench), 460. 

Memory Factor in Biology, The (C. J. Patten), 900. 

Nature Study Exercise Books, The Kingsway (R. 
Morse), 592. 

Optics, Experimental (G. F. C. Searle), 183. 

Optics, The Principles of Physical (E. Mach), 592. 

Palaeontology Invertebrate (H. Woods), 460. 

Pests and Diseases, Coloured Wall Diagrams of 
Plant, 460. 

Phototopography (A. L. Higgins), 546. 

Physics, Astronomical (F. M. Stratton), 64. 

Plant and Animal Improvement (E. Roberts), 110. 

Plants, Life of (F. Keeble), 546. 

Plants, The Families of Flowering. I. Dicotyledons 
(J. Hutchinson), 460. 

Prehistoric Ancestors, Our (D. Davison), 662. 

Qualitative and Volumetric Analysis, Elementary 
(F. H. Campbell), 64. 

Quimica Experimental (R. Galarza), 460. 

ae and High Frequency Currents (E. T. Larner), 
356. 

Railways, Control on the (P. Burtt), 546. 

Reference Book and Diary for 1926, The Scientists’, 
64. 

Relativity, Readable (C. V. Durell), 592. 

Reptile Life, Marvels of (W. S. Berridge), 460. 

Research and the Land (V. E. Wilkins), 900. 

Science (E. J. Holmyard), 592. 

Science, Common (C. W. Washburne), 592. 

Science and the Modern World (A. N. Whitchead), 460. 

Science for Schools, Experimental. Parts I-III 
(D. B. Duncanson), 827. 

Science in Schools, Teaching (J. Brown), 539. 

Sex in Man and Animals (J. R. Baker), 760. 

Skyways (A. Cobham), 546. 

Space, A Voyage in (H. H. Turner), 112. 

Stars and Their Uses (E. B. Leggett), 112. 

Telephone-Communication Systems (R. G. Lloeffler), 
46 
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Telescope, Half-Hours with the (R. A. Proctor), 460. 
Thermodynamics (C. N. Hinshelwood), 592. x 
Vacuum Practice (L. Dunoyer), 592. 

Why and How (E. Sankey and A. Royds), 546. 
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The Policy of Block Grants 


In Circular 137I, announcing the proposed discon- 
tinuance of the percentage system of grants to Local 
Education Authorities, the Board of Education “ ac- 
cepts the conclusion at which expert opinion arrived 
long ago.” With this uncompromising verdict, delivered 
by The Times on December 3 last, we are in cordial 
agreement. It is, indeed, our considered opinion that, 
as regards education grants to local authorities, the 
replacing of unascertained liability by block grants is 
both potentially wise for education and actually neces- 
sary for the stabilizing of national expenditure. If, 
however, the true interests of education are to be served, 
change must not stop at finance. The Board must 
orientate itself afresh. When its money problem is 
solved, it must face its own distinctive problems by 
overhauling and strengthening its staff, and not by 
merely confounding the functions of its carefully 
organized and differentiated parts. 

As things are, the statutory provision of Parliamentary 
subsidies equivalent to the sums expended by local 
authorities on approved purposes, though a device of 
seven years’ standing, offends every canon of sound 
finance. A loose hand on the public purse encourages 
easy-going local finance. The ratepayer is impressed by 
the argument that his one pound is doing the work of 
two; also, the authorities’ transactions with a single 
dominant partner result in a dull uniformity in local 
educational provision. Besides this, Parliament loses its 
grip pro tanto on the Budget. In addition, the method 
sets up conflict between central and local authorities ; 


So far as local authorities are concerned, it may be 
pointed out in favour of the new policy that block 
grants would free them almost as much as the Board 
from minute administration. Also, they would realize 
much more than at present that their prime responsi- 
bility is not merely for the provision but also for the 
aiding of institutions within their own area, and that 
their legal power to aid is much greater than they have 
ever yet exercised. Further, the relation between them 
and the Board would also be conducted on a plane to 
which, under methods now in vogue, it has only occasion- 
ally attained. An example, exceptional under the 
present system but natural under the new, may make 
this point clear. In 1910-1, a prominent local authority 
having, in the opinion of the Board, delayed over-long 
to reduce the normal number of pupils in elementary 
school classes below 60, was informed that, unless reduc- 
tion were speeded up, £10,000 would be deducted from 
its grant for the year. As a result of this ultimatum, 
negotiation quickly followed; a plan for progressive 
reduction was submitted and approved, and the 
threatened action was averted. A realization that in 
analogous cases the new system would facilitate reform, 
while leaving authorities freer than before to initiate 
experiments, should go far to satisfy those who doubt 
whether the new policy would make for progress or 
reaction. 

The new policy has a further advantage in that it, 
generally speaking, helps to differentiate between local 
and national responsibility, placing, for instance, 
buildings in one category and teachers in the other. 
Since the Circular provides that for the first three years 
the total grants will be but slightly diminished, the 
authorities will have sufficient time to adapt themselves 
to the new conditions. Against the block grant they 
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will be able to range their chief liability, namely, the 
salaries of teachers as standardized under the Burnham 
Award, together with the local percentage in respect of 
teachers’ pensions. The maintenance of existing schools 
and the providing of new would ultimately, it is probable, 
fall on local funds, but now that the back of the diffi- 
culty of provision has been broken this is equitable. The 
responsibility thus devolving upon authorities would 
furnish a sufficient test of their interest in education, 
and the Board, when assessing grants, would doubtless 
make allowance for the burdens which the several 
authorities voluntarily assume. 

As to the Burnham agreement, which affects teachers 
and authorities jointly, the President has made two 
explicit declarations, given in The T1mes of December 2, 
namely, that “ the continued payment of scales adopted 
by authorities as a result of that agreement will be a 
condition of grant ’’; and that “ the grants will be fixed 
with reference to the Board's obligations under that set- 
lement.” The declarations effectually dispose of objec- 
tions made by either of these parties on the ground that 
the agreement would be disturbed by the policy embodied 
in the Circular. As a side issue, the authorities would 
then for the first time explore the conditions under which 
private schools (still used by a considerable but unascer- 
tained fraction of the secondary school population) 
could be improved and recognized. They would also 
consider what plans should be adopted for informing 
the public of the aims and the functions of institutions 
other than elementary. Hitherto in these particulars a 
more or less liberal supply of scholarships and free places 
has been considered sufficient information for the 
ratepayers. Now they will seek to take these con- 
stituents into their confidence and to make education a 
live issue. 

There remains, in conclusion, one corollary to the new 


policy to which the President’s attention should be 
urgently directed. If a widening of public interest in 
education is to result from this shifting of responsibility, 
and if the work of each authority is to be assessed by the 
Board in a single periodic grant, based on rating values 
as well as educational outlay, in place of a total made 
up of innumerable details of approved expenditure, 
what changes are contemplated in the Board itself ? 
The Circular conceives a complete rearrangement of the 
Board’s work. “Outside the actual conditions of 
grants,” it says, “ the Board’s action should generally 
take the form of advice given for the consideration of 
authorities.” This change is admirably conceived, but 
could only be realized in practice by a co-ordinated staff, 
possessing special educational knowledge and a wide 
outlook. At present, the Board’s two staffs—adminis- 
trative and inspectorial—are not conjoined, but disjoined. 
Will the former rise to the occasion, or has it too long, 
been “subdued to what it works in, like the dyer’s 
hand’’? Will the Inspectorate, on whom will 
mainly fall the onus of advising the Board in its 
assessment of grants, be strengthened and placed in its 
proper relation to the official hierarchy? Or is the 
rumour true which asserts that the axe of economy is 
already raised to deplete their ranks, reduce their status, 
and confound functions deliberately and wisely differen- 
tiated ? Unless the new policy is accompanied by an 
unmovable resolution on the part of the President to 
strengthen personnel in administrative staff and Inspec- 
torate alike, the change will demand more of the Board 
than the Board has to give, and the President, in pursu- 
ing the policy advanced in the Circular, will have 
initiated for his Department a weakening of authority 
and efficiency and a decrease of prestige under which the 
last state of local education in England will be worse 
than the first. | 


Occasional Notes 


Tee period of educational conferences is again with 
us. It has now grown to be an established custom 
that once a year, either in London or in some centre 
more convenient for the north of 
England, people should come together 
in very: large numbers, 1n order to dis- 
cuss educational subjects, either of current or of perma- 
nent interest. The custom is a most reassuring sign of 
the times. A generation or two ago, when each branch 
of the teaching profession was still struggling for ade- 
quate public reccgnition—an ambition, we remark, 
which is ultimately even more important for the children 
of England than for her teachers—it was not easy to 
bring teachers into conference, except for the purpose 
of discussing their grievances, and defendjng their rights. 
In fact it is scarcely too much to say that most of the 
teachers’ organizations originated in that purpose. Now, 
although rights still have to be defended, the position 
of the teacher tends on all hands to be regarded in its 
proper setting in the great system of national education. 
We say “system ” advisedly, because the several local 
authorities care for all branches of education within 
their areas, and, notwithstanding the separatist ten- 
dencies of administrative officialdom, are more and more 
regarding education as a single problem. So it comes 
about that teachers and officials and county councillors 
have no difficulty in finding a common “ platform.” 


Educational 
Conferences: 


QNE of the most notable things shown up in these 
conferences is the way in which teachers have 
formed themselves into associations representıng the 
, leading subjects of the curriculum— 
ip English, history, geography, mathe- 
matics, science, classics, modern lan- 

guages, handicraft, physical training, and so on. This 
movement originated, as is natural, among teachers in 
secondary schools, where specialism in teaching is a 
necessity of the situation. But the movement is to some 
extent penetrating primary education, and the places 
where primary teachers are trained. The best training 
colleges no longer leave ‘‘ method ” to one functionary, 
who was supposed to be master or mistress thereof for 
any and every subject. The teacher of a subject is 
getting more and more responsible for trainıng students 
to teach that subject, on the ground that each subject 
has its own history, its own tradition, and, except as 
regards the mere mechanics of teaching, its own method. 
Another interesting characteristic of our educational 
conferences is the tendency to recognize in them that 
there are such beings as parents, and that it is not to the 
child’s advantage, especially now that the parents are 
themselves better educated people than ever before, 
that there should be no attempt at mutual understand- 
ing between teachers and parents. After all, we have 
to bear in mind that the majority of teachers are 
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unmarried people. A reasonable amount of conference 
between parents and teachers is obviously to the pupils’ 
advantage. 


ADY WARWICK’S generous offer to make over 
Easton Lodge in Essex to be used as an Inter- 
national Labour University is receiving sympathetic 
study from the Labour Party and the 
Mee Trades Unions. One possibility is the 
University. transfer of the Labour College in Lon- 
don, and Ruskin College in Oxford to 
the new institution. The higher-educational movement 
in the Labour ranks has not been free from dissensions 
and financial difficulties, but the policy of Trade Union 
control over its own institutions for higher education 
appears to be generally accepted. It is possible to feel 
some sympathy with this policy without admitting that 
the study of economics and political science in other 
institutions is prejudiced in favour of capitalistic con- 
ceptions of social organization. 


EO College, Reading, has announced its 
intention to apply for an Act of Parliament for 
its conversion into the University of Reading, and for 
: the extension of the privilege of the 
boerka university franchise to its graduates. 
It is presumably the latter considera- 
tion which has necessitated recourse to Parliament 
rather than acceptance of a Royal Charter on the advice 
of the Privy Council, the procedure more usually 
adopted for the creation of new universities. Our 
universities, while acknowledging a special obligation 
towards local areas, are national institutions. Local 
names, such as Reading, Southampton, or Exeter, are 
to be preferred to territorial titles such as the South- 
West of England which future developments may render 
inappropriate. The new University of Reading will 
receive a cordial welcome from the academic world. 


[F a territorial name for a university is justifiable, the 
proud title of “ University of Wessex,” to which 
University College, Southampton, aspires, has much in 
its favour. The fame of the kingdom 
of Alfred rests not least on his care for 
learning. The college began in a humble 
way, like other modern universities, as a technical 
institution founded in 1850, and it now has 4oo full- 
time day students. The amount needed for the endow- 
ment of the new University is £500,000, and it is pro- 
posed to establish professorships associated with the 
names of Thomas Hardy, William of Wykeham, and 
other great local names. The Prime Minister, in com- 
mending the appeal, rightly insists on the need for 
developing higher education if our commerce and indus- 
try are to hold their own against many active rivals. 


University 
of Wessex. 


ORD HUGH CECIL was the principal speaker at 
the public meeting held at Exeter to launch an 
appeal for £100,000, the modest sum required to establish 
a University of the South-West of 

n. England in that city. He championed 

` the literary side of education, consider- 

ing that the student of science and mathematics some- 
times lacked a comprehensive view of the background. 
Devon had an honourable place hitherto, whether in 
peace or war or industry or science. Its possession of a 
university will make for enlightenment and for the good 


of generations unborn. It would train the natural 
leaders and prevent the waste of the precious gift of 
human talent. Lord Hugh Cecil, though he represents 
in Parliament our oldest University, has always advo- 
cated a wide and comprehensive view of the development 
of university education, and fully recognizes the healthy 
reaction of the newer on the older universities. 


TE action of Lord Eustace Percy in relation to the 
non-acceptance by the Essex Authority of the 
allocated Burnham Scale has created consternation on 
the part of both panels of the Burnham 
Committee. The origin of the difficulty 
goes back to the period when Essex 
refused to adopt the standard salary scale allocated to it, 
and in fact stood outside the Burnham settlement, 
preferring to make its own arrangements locally. One 
of the main reasons why the county did this was that it _ 
wished to pay lower salaries to its rural teachers. On 
the other hand, the Local Authorities’ panel of the 
Burnham Committee has always set its face steadily 
against the payment of more than one scale in the same 
area. The Teachers’ Panel was at one time in favour 
of a certain amount of elasticity, but it is now 
entirely at one with the Local Authorities in insisting 
that the national agreement must be honoured. What 
will strike the man in the street as curious is that the 
President, knowing how persistently Essex has refused 
to admit the authority of the Burnham Committee, 
should say that the Authority may urge with con- 
siderable justification that no sufficient opportunity was 
offered to it of stating its case before the Burnham 
Committee. In point of fact, Local Authorities were 
asked to say whether they desired any change in the 
allocated scales before the arbitration proceedings began, 
and Essex ignored this invitation. Yet, in the face of 
this, the President expects the teachers of Essex to 
ignore the national settlement and enter into local 
negotiations. 


Essex and the 
Burnham Award: 


Eo this which makes the position so serious. For 
if Essex is allowed to negotiate locally outside the 
settlement, why not other authorities also? The award 
has been accepted, though in some 
cases with reluctance, by the great 
majority of Local Authorities. Some 
half-dozen are still standing out, and probably they could 
all advance plausible reasons for non-acceptance. We 
must, however, put it down to Lord Percy’s credit that 
he has already intimated to one of these Authorities, 
namely, Newcastle-under-Lyme, that refusal to adopt 
the allotted scale will result in a reduction of grant. 
We think that similar action should have been taken 
with Essex. Indeed, it would have been well if the sug- 
gestion made by Lord Burnham that no Authority 
should be allowed to profit by not adopting the scale 
had been clearly adopted. As it is, there is now a dead- 
lock in Essex. The teachers have, quite rightly, refused 
to enter into local negotiations, and it may happen that 
a stoppage of work will eventually result. We hope 
very earnestly that some means will be found of averting 
this. The principle of national as against local negotia- 
tion must be maintained. It would be a grave disaster 
to educational progress if the chaotic salary conditions 
which preceded the formation of the Burnham Committee 
were to return, and teachers have every justification for 
attaching supreme importance to the present issue. 


The Principle 
Involved. 
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\ A TE hope that the proposal to establish a fixed date 
for Easter is not to be allowed to fall into the 


background. The advantages of making it fall always. 


on, say, the second Sunday in April 
are very many, and there seems to be 
little or no objection on religious or 
other grounds to making the change. Of course, the 
schools are in a special way interested in the matter, 
because they have all suffered from time to time from 
the inconvenience of the present arrangement. When 
Faster falls early some schools break up for it, making 
the Lent Term short and the Summer Term long, while 
other schools have a short break for the Easter week-end 
and then resume work for another ten days or so. This 
is not satisfactory, for with the end of the term so near 
nobody feels inclined to do very much work after the 
break. We feel sure that every school would welcome 
the fixing of such a date for the festival as would ensure 
a Spring Term of the normal length being completed 
before Easter. Not only school work, but games also 
suffer at present when Easter falls early, for if schools, 
as is often the case, have to reassemble soon after the 
middle of April the grounds are usually not in a fit state 
for cricket; and football is over. Under the suggested 
new arrangement a start early in May would obviate 
this difficulty. There is also the not unimportant 
consideration that Local Authorities would all be able 
to adopt May xr as the date of the beginning of the 
Summer Term for salary purposes, and thus make it 
possible to do away with the anomalies which result from 


A Fixed 
Easter. 


the varying practice in vogue at present. From every . 


point of view, so far as we can see, a fixed date for 

Easter would be advantageous educationally. 
ka Circular 1371 of the Board of Education represented 
wind, fire, and earthquake, Circular 1372, which 
follows it quickly, bears rather the character of a still 
small voice. Tt relates to that essential 


e and indeed vital institution, the train- 
Traini ing college for teachers. Nearly eighty 
Colleges : years ago, when these colleges were in 


their infancy, the old Education De- 
partment, under the guidance of its first secretary, 
Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, instituted the examination 
for the teacher’s certificate, to be conducted by H.M. 
Inspectors. Though many important modifications have 
taken place in recent years, that certificate examination, 
for the great majority of the colleges, stands just where 
it did eighty years ago. The Board of Education takes 
the responsibility of prescribing the syllabuses and con- 
ducting the examinations. In certain colleges alter- 
native examinations, in which the lecturers take part, 
are recognized. The effect of the most important part 
of Circular 1372 (which is its last paragraph) is to en- 
courage the gradual extension of this principle to all the 
colleges. Some of the best colleges are known to have 
been trying to influence the Board in this direction for 
a long time, under the conviction that, as a President 
of the Training College Association declared nearly nine 
years ago, a Government department ought not to go 
on indefinitely acting as an external examining body. 


fo principle involved in Circular 1372 may be illus- 

trated by reference to the history of examinations 
in the younger universities. During the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century, colleges of university rank 
sprang up in the great provincial towns and elsewhere. 
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All of them submitted to the external examinations of 
The Priecic! the University of London, which 
sal p ® meant that freedom in teaching did not 


exist, even for the most distinguished 
teachers in those colleges. One after another the colleges 
threw off the yoke, and freedom in teaching, which 
means that the examination has to fit itself to the 
course of study, and not the course of study to the 
examination, is now the universal rule. That is the 
system under which the best work in higher education 
always has been done, and always will be done—a 
system under which a person, presumably well qualified, 
is appointed to teach and advance his subject in his 
own way, to give of his best, unrestricted by other 
people’s syllabuses and other people's examinations. 
Some may be afraid of so much freedom. But the 
college which is not fit to enjoy freedom in teaching is 
not fit to exist. The college teacher who does not count 
the labour of taking part in the examination at the end 
of the year, asmall price to pay for freedom during the 
year, is not worthy of his or her vocation. 


TPE Cambridge University Association was estab- 
lished in 1899 to make known the financial needs 
of the University, and this excellent work it has since 
discharged in a quasi official way—its 
eee accounts, for example, have been 
` audited for many years by the secretary 
of the Financial Board. It is now proposed to give the 
work of the Association a more definitely official char- 
acter by an annual grant from the University Chest to 
an amount not exceeding £500, to meet secretarial and 
other expenses. This policy might well be adopted by 
other universities, colleges, and schools, for many bene- 
factions are lost through ignorance of needs and through 
the lack of some agency to explain and interpret these 
needs. 


Ce has adopted the term “ Extra-mural ” 

instead of “ University Extension,” and the new 
Board is to be known as the Board of Extra-Mural 
Studies. This term, which is, we believe, 
an importation from beyond the Tweed, 
certainly has merits, though some will 
regret the discontinuance of the old name. Dr. Cranage’s 
appointment as the first secretary of the new Board, 
will, however, maintain the old traditions. We note 
from the first report of the new Board, that assistance 
has been given in the foundation of Percival House at 
Rugby as a centre for adult education, commemorating 
Dr. Percival, a former headmaster of Rugby School. 
At Cambridge itself a new building for the work of the 
Board is being erected, and will be named Stuart House, 
in memory of the Right Hon. James Stuart, one of the 
founders of University Extension. 


Extra-Murai 
Studies. 


An interesting development of the work of the Cam- 
bridge Board is the arranging for extra-mural 
students to come to Cambridge for at least a year’s 
residence. This policy was recom- 
mended by the Royal Commission as 
a recognition of an important class of 
students who are unable, owing to deficiencies of early 
education, to pass the ordinary entrance tests to the 
University. Some ten students from various local 
centres have already joined the University under this 
scheme. Cambridge at present maintains sixty-eight 


New Work. 
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local centres with 7,687 students in attendance. In 
addition, about twenty tutorial classes are maintained, 
and the Summer School held at Cambridge attracted 
eighty-four students. 


eee outstanding feature of Sir William Hamer’s 
annual report for 1924 on the Public Health of 
London is a study of the influenzal group of diseases 
by the historical method. In recent 
Publio Health: years the growth of bacteriology has 
tended to obscure the investigation of 
groups of diseases as they occur together in a short 
series of years, though formerly what was termed the 
epidemic constitution yielded valuable results. We now 
constantly hear of new diseases, one of the latest of 
which, “sleepy sickness,” is at present a scourge 
affecting all ages, though more particularly children 
and young adults. The historic method of investigation 
shows the truth of the eighteenth century phrase, 
hic morbus non est novus. Even in the early days of the 
‘sweating sickness,” when it was held in this country 
that the English sweat only affected those of the 
“ Englische sort,” there were contemporary outbreaks 
on the continent of Europe of numerous forms of nervous 
disorders, choreas, hiccoughs, and the like. In the 
seventeenth century there were short outbreaks of 
catarrhal fevers in the midst of longer waves of epidemic 
agues, which were then popularly called the “ new 
disease ” or the “ new ague,” though the leading phy- 
sicians, as Wilis and Sydenham, regarded them as part 
of one and the same epidemic constitution. With 
these also were associated ‘ sclafsuchts,’’ choreas, and 
similar disorders. The influenza of 1889-93 was 
followed by an increase in insanities and certain cases 
n which there was lethargy and double vision, such as 
characterize ‘‘ sleepy sickness,” though they were not 
clearly distinguished as a type at that time. 


HE lesson seems to be that we have a group of 
nervous disorders closely connected with one 
another and with influenza, which appear more pro- 
minently just before and just after 
Ocourrence widespread outbreaks of that disease. 
Ejusd Apparently, in an epidemic a large 
part of the population becomes im- 
munized, so that the disease travels as it were in low 
gear, but after a time the non-immune population 
increases until suddenly the disease is able to change 
back to high gear and spread rapidly over the whole 
world. However, throughout the whole period the 
disease is present in a smouldering state, the virus 
passing slowly along, and thus kept of low virulence ; 
once it can pass rapidly from one host to another its 
virulence is exalted and the fatality enormously 
increased. There are thus three factors: a climatic, 
which favours development in the early months of the 
year; a variation in resistance; and a variation in 
toxicity. An epidemic can only occur when all three 
conditions are favourable to the disease and un- 
favourable to the public. 


E must be a matter of common observation that the 
secondary school children are bigger and better 
set up than their predecessors of a generation ago, as 
also that there has been a great increase 

peig in physical education, games, and 
country dancing. It comes therefore 

as a surprise to note that in the medical examination in 


training colleges, secondary schools, and other places of 
higher education in London in 1924, out of 9,994 pupils 
inspected 1,228 presented some spinal aberration and 
97I were recorded as flat-footed. The old traditional 
student type, round shouldered, spectacled, and with 
ungainly walk, which was thought to have passed away, 
is evidently still too abundant, despite modern ideals of 
physical culture. Can it be that the old fault in games, 
of concentrating too much attention upon the star 
performers capable of representing their form, house, or 
college, to the neglect of the subnormal performer, 
still persists even in these days of graduated exercises 
and carefully thought-out tables for the week’s work ? 


T: project of a National Academy of Music for 

Scotland, about which there has been a good deal 
of vague talk in recent years, has suddenly taken definite 
shape with the publication of a scheme, 


aea backed by the offer of £30,000 towards 
Musie the estimated amount of £100,000 re- 


quired. The scheme has been sub- 
mitted and the offer made by Sir Daniel Stevenson, one 
time Lord Provost of Glasgow, to whose great generosity 
Glasgow University owes chairs in Italian and in Spanish, 
and a lectureship in Citizenship destined to be the 
foundation of a chair. The proposal, framed by a small 
committee after consultation with Granville Bantock, 
Sir Henry Hadow, and Sir Walford Davies, assumes as 
nucleus of the new Academy the existing School of 
Music in the Glasgow Athenæum with its 2,000 pupils. 
The school would be affiliated with Glasgow University, 
on whose senate the principal would have a seat as 
Professor of Music, and a university degree in music 
would be instituted. Some people see in the existence 
already of a Chair of Music in Edinburgh a reason for 
making the capital city the seat of the National Academy 
of Music. But Glasgow in this case would appear to 
have the stronger claim, not only because she seems to 
be able to command greater wealth for cultural purposes, 
but still more because there is a splendid zeal for music 
in the large industrial populations which encircle her, 
only waiting an enterprise like this to bring it to a focus, 
to make it a power in the land. 


GREAT many Scots must have heaved a sigh of 
relief when the Universities Entrance Board in- 
timated that at long length it had been able to frame 
Entrance Regulations to which none of 


oii} the universities had taken objection. 
este Probably the sigh was premature. The 
Regulations; new regulations, on the face of them, 


seem a quite satisfactory compromise 
between the demand of the teaching profession for the 
recognition of any Leaving Certificate as a qualification for 
university entrance, and the insistence by all four univ- 
ersity senates on the inclusion of Latin for arts and law, 
and of mathematics for science. There is an advantage 
given to the holder of a certificate including higher 
Latin (or Greek) or higher mathematics, or of certificates 
in lower Latin (or Greek) and lower mathematics, but 
it is possible to get into the university with no one 
obligatory pass but English. Now it appears that the 
senates are planning to bar the way to certain classes, 
and through them to degrees, against students who do 
not hold a certificate in Latin, over and above those 
required by the Universities Entrance Board. 
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OTHING has actually been done by any of the 
senates—there has not yet been time—but letters 
appearing in the Scotsman from Prof. Whittaker, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in Edinburgh, 
are believed to express a commonly 
held view in all the universities. Prof. 
Whittaker, who professes to think that an arts student 
is unfit to study mathematics on a university level if he 
cannot read Newton’s ™ Principia ” in Latin, says in 
effect that the entrance provided by the regulations of the 
Universities Entrance Board is only an entrance to the 
quadrangle, and not to classes qualifying for degrees. 
This obscurantism is deplorable. If the senates adopt it 
the secondary schools will be forced back into the bond- 
age from which they have been trying to free themselves 
for years. It will mean a continuation of the fight which 
has been troubling Scottish education too long already, 
and in the end it will mean the defeat of the universities. 
If in the name of their autonomy they persevere in forc- 
ing the schools to an excess of language study, appeal 
will have to be made to Parliament as the ultimate 
arbiter, and they will discover that an autonomy which 
is a general educational nuisance has its limits. 


And Latin. 


ig would appear that the question of whether the 
School of Medicine of University College, Cardiff, is 
to maintain its present status or to become a constituent 
college of the University of Wales has 


irda to the been decided definitely at a whole 
pe pri series of meetings of the Councils and 
Moedioine. Courts of the College concerned, and 


of the University, held during the last 
fortnight of October. The matter was brought to 
a head by a resolution which was moved by Alderman 
William George which, in effect, advocated the setting 
up of the School as an independent school—not an 
independent constituent college, be it remarked—of the 
University. This really repeats a recommendation 
which the University Council made on May 22 last. In 
February, 1923, the Privy Council conveyed to the 
Council of Cardiff College a decision that “in order to 
avoid most of the difficulties inherent in the scheme as 
it now stands”’ the School should become “a separate 
constituent college of the University of Wales.” In 
this way the Report of the Royal Commission on 
University Education in Wales was endo.sed. This 
decision was based on a desire to relieve the Co!lege from 
a branch of its organization which is growing steadily in 
size and complexity, the work of a National School of 
Medicine being of such importance as to require 
individual administration. The University Council 
demurred to this view and pointed out that for the 
University to conduct an independent school would in no 
way conflict with its Charter. Already there were 
boards of extra-mural studies, music and Celtic studies, 
and in any case the new suggestion would mean no 
more than an amendment of the Charter. The question 
of endowments given to the School whilst it was still 
a school of Cardiff College presented no difficulty, since 
they were given for a National School of Medicine, and 
this it would truly become under the Council's proposal. 


To discussion on the point was considerably affected 

by the rather remarkable volte-face of the leading 
Education Committee in Wales—that of Glamorgan— 
and also by the fact that the University Grants Com- 
mittee announced that, if the proposals of the Privy 
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Council be accepted, the grant to the School will be 
increased from £116,000 to £123,000. 
The supporters of the Privy Council 
argued that the School had now 
grown to such a size that it could not be properly 
administered by the Council, Court, Senate, and officers 
of a College which has so many important branches, 
that the work of a great medical school required 
special and expert administration, and that, if this is 
forthcoming, the response of the nation to a demand for 
financial support will be much more satisfactory. On 
the other hand, it was urged that the isolation of medical 
students at the University stage is bad policy, and that 
the tendency nowadays is to encourage the common use 
of the same classes by students of different faculties 
whenever that is possible. Underlying this view, there 
is the belief that there is growing up in the School 
of Medicine a younger academic element which is 
impatient of the old forms of control. Ultimately 
a resolution for the independence of the Medical School 
from University College, Cardiff, was carried. 


Independence. 


“HE last meeting of the University Court, at Wrex- 
ham, was of unusual interest, both on account of 
the nature of the subjects on the agenda and also because 
of the visit of the Duchess of Atholl, 
oot Wales who delivered an address on “‘ Scottish 
Education.” The report of the Joint 
Board of Legal Education showed a substantial increase 
in the number of students attending law classes, and it 
was pointed out that the increasing complexity of local 
government would necessitate provision for courses in 
public administration. A motion was brought forward 
to set up a standing committee on the Court to watch 
over and promote the teaching and study of art in the 
University. It was contended that the focus for art 
study in the Principality should be in its University. 
Wales had done nothing hitherto to develop art with 
an essentially Welsh genius, and young Welshmen of 
artistic talent were compelled to go to England and the 
Continent for training. The University is collecting 
statistics of the provision for art teaching made at 
present by local authorities and by private venture. 
A gift of {10,000 for the use of post-graduate students 
was acknowledged by a resolution of thanks. The very 
important matter of hostel accommodation at the 
University College was raised by the Pro-Chancellor, 
who pointed out that by such provision not only was 
the corporate life of undergraduates improved, but there 
was also some assurance that students in poor financial 
circumstances were properly fed. 


A~ anonymous benefaction of £21,000 has enabled 
the building debt on the National Museum to 
be paid ofi. 


The National 
Museum of Wales. 


This institution has passed through a 
chequered career. The King laid the 
foundation stone before the War, during 
which building operations were sus- 

pended. By 1919 only the outer shell of the building had 

been erected, and but a small part of treasures were 
accessible to the public. The v% of the Museum is 

beyond all question, for it has a Visited by 300,000 

persons during the last two years. The position is now 

a hopeful one since every penny voluntarily subscribed 

brings an equivalent subscription from the Treasury. 

The educational importance of this institution has not 
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yet been fully realized. It maintains five departments 
staffed with experts, who, under suitable conditions, 
will do invaluable work in promoting the study of the 
arts and science and in encouraging research. To 
perform this function to the full, its resources must be 
made available throughout Wales by loan collections at 
schools, eisteddfodau and educational functions of all 
kinds, and its experts must travel the length and breadth 
of the land to lecture before learned societies of all types 
and before those small local literary societies for which 
Wales is famous. For the full and necessary expansion 
of the building a further sum of from sixty to eighty 
thousand pounds is required, and a public appeal is 
about to be issued. 


ae important question of financial and adminis- 

trative proposals for the regulation of the relations 
between the Board of Education, the Central Welsh 
Board, and the local education autho- 
rities in Wales has advanced a 
definite step, in that the decisions of 
Local Authorities are, in most cases, forthcoming. 
Six have accepted unconditionally, five others on 
the understanding that the pound for pound principle 
is ratified by the Treasury, four authorities have 
rejected, and two have not replied. The Central Welsh 
Board regards the position as sutticiently assured 
to go on with the very important matter of the ap- 
pointment of a new Chief Inspector; a short list of 
four has been drawn up, and the appointment is to 
be made on January 21. The opinion of the Welsh 
Department of the Board of Education as to the in- 
tentions of the Treasury appear to be clearly indicated 
by the fact that the Permanent Secretary of that 
Department is accompanying the Chairman of the 
Central Welsh Board as a deputation to those 
Authorities which have given adverse decisions. The 
opinion of those ranged in opposition is that both 
sets of proposals on this matter—those made during 
the time when Sir Alfred T. Dines was Permanent 
Secretary and the ones now under discussion—strike 
with equal force against the autonomy which Wales has 
enjoyed in secondary education hitherto, and the 
view is expressed that the Central Welsh Board 
should continue under the present financial arrange- 
ments, relying on the loyalty of local authorities to 
supply any additional funds required. 


The Central 
Welsh Board. 


fies discussion, so warm two months ago, about the 
establishment of an Irish medical register inde- 
pendent of the British medical register has for tne 
moment died down. It has been semi- 

gr officially stated that the Government 
has no intention of making any con- 

cessions on the general principle and that the doctors 
have reconciled themselves to the Government’s sugges- 
tion. If so, from next year on, no Irish graduate in 
medicine will be able, as such, to have his name placed 
on the British Medical Register, and will lose the high 
status which this has in the past given to all Irish 
graduates, as ell as the right without further question 
to practise in + Britain. The effect of the mere 
uncertainty has 1. > marked effect upon the number 
of fresh students entc.ing the Medical School in Trinity 
College, Dublin, this term. The average number 
entering annually during the ten years bcfore the war 
was 66. After demobilization this rose abnormally to an 


average of 110. When the effect of the after-war con- 
ditions passed off, the numbers fell temporarily below the 
average, as was natural, but in 1924 they rose again to 61, 
and would probably have been still higher but for the 
rumours even then current as to the Irish Free State 
Government’s intentions. This year the number has 
fallen to 35, the lowest since 1892. Further, of the 6r 
who entered in 1924, six have left to enter other medical 
schools outside the Free State, and a few students from 
other years have done the same. The result in future 
years will no doubt be still more striking, unless the 
the Government can be induced to sacrifice sentiment 
and what most people think is false dignity in order to 
preserve a great profession built up with arduous toil 
by the efforts of several generations. 


N the middle of the debate in the Free State Dail on 
Education, a political crisis of the first importance 
arose in connexion with the boundary clause in the 
Treaty, and the Minister of Educa- 


Resignation of tion 


resigned. Dr. McNeill was 
he Pika the Free State’s nominee as Commis- 
Education. sioner, with a Chairman appointed by 


the British Government and another 
nominee for Northern Ireland, to settle the Boundary 
between the North and the South of the country, and 
as he disapproved of the proposed solution he resigned 
not only from the Commission but also from the Govern- 
ment. The Boundary remains as it was, and Irish 
politics have turned over another page, which, it is 
generally agreed, is more hopeful than some of the recent 
pages. Does this apply also to education ? Dr. McNeill 
as the first Free State Minister of Education had a 
splendid opportunity, which public opinion will record 
that he missed. Capax imperi, nist tmperasset. Ata 
time of reform under a new Government, when new Bills 
were introduced and passed by the dozen, he failed to 
bring forward a single measure. The one Bill to which 
he was forced—a Compulsory Attendance Bill—was 
only introduced after he resigned. No doubt he made 
many necessary changes in education through new 
methods of administration, but he lacked the broad 
views of an education reformer. His changes were too 
much coloured by a single political idea which he termed 
nationality, and which was to be achieved by compulsory 
Irish. Compulsory Irish ts disliked, and it remains to be 
seen whether it will disappear with the Minister who 
must bear the chief responsibility for its introduction 


and its present unpopularity. 
Cy. of the most crying defects in Free State educa- 
tion has been the low percentage of attendance in 
the primary schools. After much agitation, the Govern- 
ment has at last introduced a Com- 


Seer pulsory Attendance Bill to secure for 
the Free State, Every child from 6 years of age up to 


14 a reasonable prospect of securing the 
rudiments of a sound education. The problem, it must 
be admitted, is not an easy one in an agricultural 
country with a scattered population, where farmers and 
labourers, unfortunately in large numbers, have no 
great belief in education, but at least it is being faced, 
and like the proverbial nettle, if firmly grasped will 
no doubt lose its sting. Children under Io must 
attend if residing within two miles (by the nearest way) 
of a school, and those over 10 must attend even if they 
have to walk three miles. If they live further off, they 
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must attend if a suitable conveyance can be secured. 
In the wet weather (and Ireland is a wet country) it will 
be difficult to enforce such provisions, but the Bill allows 
of no excuse but actual illness. The only exception 
provided is in the spring and autumn, when children 
may be absent not more than ten days to render assist- 
ance in farming operations. Some criticism has been put 
forward against making the Civic Guards (who have now 
replaced the old R.I.C.) responsible for enforcing the 
Act, outside the towns, where the duty is laid upon the 
school attendance committees, but no better authority 
could be suggested. They know the countryside and 
the country people; they can use tact and moral 
pressure; and they will prove an invaluable aid in 
tempering for good whatever hardship parents may feel 
in being compelled to do their duty by their children 
and by the State. It is high time that the charge of 
illiteracy should be removed from Ireland, not merely 
in the rural districts but also in the towns, but if 
attendance is enforced, schools that are sanitary and 
warm must be provided. 


FTER the Free State and Great Britain, it is the 
turn of Northern Ireland to effect a cut in the 
salaries of the teachers. The Departmental Committee 
appointed by the Government has 


eae reported and recommended a reduction 
ireland. of seven per cent in the salaries of the 


primary teachers. The Government 
put forward a proposal for a reduction of ten per cent 
with an increase in pension benefit, but the teachers 
preferred the other alternative. The teachers, in view of 
what has happened elsewhere, were prepared for some 
reduction, but they would have agreed more willingly 
to the Committee’s proposals if the Government had 
been more generous in the matter of pensions. It is 
obviously hard on the present teachers, both primary 
and secondary, that only one-third of past service should 
count as pensionable, and if this idea were abandoned, 
there would be a better chance of agreement, and much 
greater goodwill would be engendered in the profession. 


N ORTH IRELAND has a reputation for business and 
hustling, and it is a pleasure to see this extended 
to university work. Two new faculties are being pro- 
posed for the Queen’s University, one, 


University the new faculty of Agriculture, of an 
eee extremely practical character. An 
Ireland. experimental farm has been acquired 


at Hillsborough with the assistance 
of the Government and the Farmers’ Union, and deserves 
to flourish, as, after all, agriculture is as important as 
any other industry in the Northern.State. The chief 
difficulty, as always, is the provision of money in these 
hard times. As the University is almost alone, as such, 
in the British Isles in not receiving aid from the rates, 
it has been suggested that only a farthing rate should be 
levied for the present, which would bring in the very 
useful sum of £4,000. The other faculty is for Theology, 
the object of which is to provide within the Northern 
area itself the means of training candidates for the 
ministry of the various Churches. It is doubtful 
whether this will appeal to Catholics, but the Protes- 
tant Churches will certainly support it. One other 
serious need of the University is a residential hall for 
men, and this is so crying a want that it will surely be 
supplied at no distant date. 
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A POPULAR newspaper, complaining of the “ use- 
lessness ” of education, lately averred that, “ so 
far as nine-tenths of the population are concerned, suffi- 
cient arithmetic to prevent them being 
eer na swindled, and sufficient knowledge to 
"read the newspaper, is all they aspire 
to.” To which an obvious answer is that if the remaining 
one-tenth, who know better, are going to acquiesce in 
that condition of things, the nation is indeed doomed. 
How can it possibly govern an empire, or manage its 
internal affairs, or choose its leaders wisely, on such a 
miserable intellectual equipment ? The National Home- 
Reading Union exists to help those who believe that, 
given the initial stimulus, a far larger proportion of the 
community are capable of taking a more intelligent 
interest in the problems of modern life. Founded by 
the late J. B. Paton, the father of a great schoolmaster of 
our own day, the Union has pursued its beneficent 
activities for more than a generation. Now, under a 
strong Executive, of which Dr. Ernest Barker is chair- 
man, it has taken on a fresh lease of life. Its new 
magazine, The Reader (price 6d., N.H.R.U., 12 York 
Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 2), edited by Mr. G. B. Harrison, 
promises very well, and we are glad to see that, besides 
being supplied to members, it is sold at Messrs. Smith's 
bookstalls. Some interesting ‘‘ courses,” literary, artistic, 
and social, are begun, and the list of contributors to this 
and The Young Reader (for children and their teachers) 
inspires confidence. 


NOTHER mandate which has been under considera- 
tion at Geneva is that for Palestine, and here 

also we understand that the Permanent Mandates 
Commission has been deeply impressed 
by the sum total of Jewish achieve- 
ment. The eighth anniversary of the 
Balfour Declaration was recently celebrated throughout 
Jewry, and some notable facts have been recalled. 
Sir Herbert Samuel (the late High Commissioner for 
Palestine) has stated, for instance, that the Jewish 
population in the country has more than doubled in 
five years, and is growing at present by about 30 per 
cent., while, since the war, the Jews alone have spent 
in the land at least seven millions sterling. ‘‘ The world 
is watching—history is watching—to see what the Jewish 
people will make of the Holy Land.” So says the 
ex-High Commissioner, who in describing a ride which 
he undertook a few months ago (discarding trains and 
motor-cars), “ from Dan even unto Beersheba,” mention- 
ed that near to Balfouria (named after the author of the 
famous Declaration) he came upon, in the Vale of Jezreel, 
“ a village composed entirely of orphan children (with a 
few adult superintendents) leading healthy and happy 
lives, who themselves do all the agricultural work of the 
place and manage all the institutions of which it consists.” 


Palestine. 


A? we should have expected, the Jews, in their 
development of their ancient land as “ the Jewish 
National Home,” have neither overlooked nor neglected 
educational matters. The outstanding 


Ki EP hel feature of the past year, of course, was 
ergarten hei 
to University. the brilliant inaugural ceremony of the 


Hebrew National University at Jeru- 
salem on Mount Scopus by the Earl of Balfour (an 
institution which at present consists of three institutes 
devoted in the main to advanced research in various 
(Continued on page 18.) 
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branches of science and learning). Closely associated 
with the university is the important Jewish National 
Library, which already numbers just upon a hundred 
thousand volumes. But attention is also being paid 
to other than the higher branches and reaches of 
education. An important point is that nearly the whole 
cost of Jewish education in Palestine is being defrayed 
from Jewish funds. The Education Department of the 
Palestine Zionist Executive administers kindergartens, 
elementary schools, secondary schools, teachers’ training 
colleges, technical schools, and manual training and 
miscellaneous schools—comprising in all 13,246 pupils 
with 530 teachers. 
V E predicted some months ago that the question 
of giving education in elementary schools a more 
practical character would be vigorously discussed in the 
meute immediate future. Prof. Sir Flinders 
Fetish Petrie’s letter to The Times on this 
subject has authority and carries con- 

viction. We have applied a system, he says, devised for 
training head workers to the training of manual workers. 
He outlines a school curriculum for the country child to 
which, he suggests, three hours a day might be devoted 
for half the school year, the balance of the child’s time 
being spent in the open air in acquiring country lore and 
practical dexterity. The experiment should be well worth 
trying, though there are difficulties of staffing and finance. 
As Sir Flinders Petrie suggests, there are strong reasons 
why town and country education should be differentiated. 


“THE removal by death of the kindly and familiar 

figure of Queen Alexandra is a sad event for the 
nation and the Empire. Her late Majesty formed a 
personal link between this country and 
Denmark, and it would be entirely 
appropriate that her name should be 
associated with a Lectureship in Danish at University 
College, London, for which an appeal for £3,500 has been 
issued by the College authorities. The University of 
London has a peculiar obligation to foster and encourage 
cultural relations with other countries. One of the last 
messages signed by Queen Alexandra was in favour of 
the teaching of Scandinavian languages and literatures 
as tending to promote good relations between these 
countries and Great Britain. 


Queen 
Alexandra. 


AN immediate result of the consolidation of the pro- 

fession of architecture by the reconstitution of the 
Royal Institute has been the re-organization of its Board 
of Architectural Education. The new 
Board will exercise important functions 
in relation to architectural education 
throughout the kingdom and the Dominions. One of 
the oldest principles of professional or guild organization 
is the supervision of education and training. We hope 
that the Teachers’ Registration Council will develop its 
work and increase its influence in this direction, even 
though the universities remain as the chief authorities 
for defining educational standards. 


Architectural 
Education. 


The Progress of Education in Spain 
By W. H. CARTER, Queen’s College, Oxford 


HERE have been few more notable achievements in 
the sphere of educational reform than the successful 
enterprise of those who have contrived to build up a 
modern and enlightened system of education in Spain by 
the side of the orthodox and traditional teaching. 

It was barely a hundred years ago that the University 
of Cervera with a certain measure of anxious pride assured 
King Ferdinand of Spain that it was quite free from the 
vice of thinking. This statement is to be accepted at its 
face value as a striking testimony to the power of that 
principle of authority which is rooted in school and univer- 
sity throughout the country. 

The instruction of the upper classes has always been the 
special preserve of the Jesuits, and that body is without a 
doubt the all-pervading influence in the Spanish University. 
It is scarcely too much to say that both Church and State 
schools are hide-bound with shallow tradition and pedantry, 
with the result that education in the real sense of the word 
is consistently neglected. I would refer the curious to the 
novel by Señor Ramon Pérez de Ayala describing life in a 
Jesuit college. Of the university examination system 
—which is little more than a prodigious course of memory- 
training—I can speak from personal experience. For every 
subject or brançh of a subject there is a prescribed pro- 
gramme, which constitutes the only text-book, and which 
is duly explained by the lecturer. So far from being en- 
couraged to use his own judgment or to obtain a wider 
knowledge of his subject by general reading, the student 
is simply required to repeat, parrot-like, the lessons of each 
“ asignatura ’’—or section of his course. Such a system 
judged by results is wholly pernicious, and it has proved 
fatal to the free development of Catholic Spain. 

It is now exactly fifty years ago that modern Spain was 
heralded by the first educational institution worthy of the 
name. In 1875 a number of university lecturers and school 
teachers resigned their positions in token of protest against 
the infringement of the intellectual conscience which the 
decrees of Public Instruction of that year implied. In the 


following year they founded at Madrid the “ Institución de 
libre ensefianza,’’ or Free School, which, dependent as it is 
on private initiative, is really free from the supervision and 
control of both Government and ecclesiastical authorities, 
and owes allegiance neither to any particular religious or 
philosophical creed nor to any political party. 

Don Francisco Giner de los Rios—with whose name the 
pioneer work of “ education ” in Spain is always asso- 
ciated, and whose inspiring example lives on to-day—came 
to England for the International Conference on Education 
in the eighties, and the distinctive feature of the Free 
School and kindred institutions in Spain is that they have 
been able to preserve intact the living spirit of the ideas 
and methods which were then gaining ground in the 
various countries of Europe. The effect in Spain has been 
twofold. On the one hand, the plant has grown and 
blossomed on virgin soil without encroaching on the beaten 
track so rank with weeds. On the other hand—quite apart 
from the irreconcilable opposition of vested interests—the 
growth of modern education in Spain has not struck its 
roots among the general public, if only by reason of its 
susceptibility to foreign influences. 

The Free School provides for a carefully graduated cycle 
of instruction, comprising the usual subjects of the curri- 
culum, with the following special features. The study of 
the classics is postponed until such time as the pupil is 
considered to have acquired a general culture through the 
medium of his mother-tongue and other modern languages, 
such instruction embracing the elements of natural science 
together with the rudiments of philosophy and social 
science. History and geography are not taught as isolated 
subjects, but are treated together with literature and art 
in the history of civilization. Free-hand and model 
drawing, music and manual work, are not extras in the 
Free School, but form part of the regular school training. 

As regards the actual teaching, the new spirit is manifest 
in the absence of so-called text-books, and the encourage- 

(Continued on page 20.) 
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ment given to the pupil to take his own notes, on the 
grounds that personal work furnishes the only text-book of 
any value. Moreover, great importance is attached to 
organizing visits to museums and excursions in the country 
as the surest means of interesting the pupil in history, art, 
geology, or country life. In this way the amount of con- 
crete knowledge which the pupil may acquire is definitely 
subordinated to that breadth of outlook and depth of interest 
which is the result of learning to do things rather than learning 
things. We in England are not likely to underrate the value 
of placing das Können before das Wissen. 

And it must not be thought that the mind is cultivated 
to the exclusion of other spiritual values. The practical 
aspect of the Free School—with its provision for carpentry, 
book-binding, basket-making, typewriting, and laboratory 
work, is a guarantee of resourcefulness, just as the practice 
of co-education stimulates self-control and manly virtues, 
and, together with games, gives plenty of scope for 
character training. 

One last feature of the Free School is deserving of men- 
tion. In certain cases the school training is supplemented 
by attempts to fill in the lacunae of the State teaching for 
the benefit of university students. This is an instance of 
the admirable esprit de corps which prevails among all those 
connected with the work of the Free School. Loyal support 
is ensured by the “ Corporación de los antiguos alumnos,”’ 
or Old Boys’ Association, to which special tribute should 
be paid in a country where such associations are few and 
far between. 

For a long time the unobtrusive work of the Free School 
was the only concrete presentment of the new ideals in 
Spanish education. During the last two decades, however, 
the movement of regeneration has given rise to a chain of 
experiments on similar lines. Various holders of State 
scholarships after travel and experience in foreign countries 
brought back with them a clear idea of certain elements in 
foreign institutions, which might reasonably be introduced 


into Spain as being assimilable by the Spanish character 
and in keeping with its cultural potentialities. Their oppor- 
tunity came in 1907 when Don José Castillejo, one of Spain’s 
most remarkable educational reformers, pulled wires at the 
Ministry of Public Instruction to such effect that he was 
able to secure a royal decree authorizing the constitution 
of a Board for the advancement and completion of univer- 
sity studies—the so-called “ Junta para ampliación de 
estudios y investigaciones cientificas.’’ 

The Junta was constituted as a body independent of any 
university—although not a few of its members are univer- 
sity professors or lecturers, as is the case with Sefior 
Castillejo himself, who is Professor of Roman Law at 
Madrid. In some ways it has greater powers than any 
university, but at the same time it has to contend with 
innumerable difficulties. From the outset, its very exist- 
ence has depended on its leading men having the ear 
as well as the financial aid of the Government. One 
may say that the Junta has now consolidated its position, 
but it has still to face bitter opposition from the representa- 
tives of routine and vested interests, as well as a certain 
amount of jealousy from the old-established universities. 
The energies of the Junta were first directed to sending 
young university graduates abroad, with travelling scholar- 
ships or at their own expense, so as to ensure that contact 
with other national cultures, which is such an important 
element in any far-reaching educational reform. 

The next step was to set up educational institutions 
which should give expression to the enthusiasms aroused 
by this broadening of the basis of Spanish culture. Lack 
of space alone prevents me from describing in detail the 
fruits of its labours. Mention must, however, be made of 
the ‘‘ Centre of Historical Studies,” where research and 
“ Seminar ” work is carried on under expert guidance, and 
which also organizes periodically courses for foreigners. 

It remains to say a few words about the Residencia de 
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Estudiantes and its offshoots. This admirable institution 
is organized, broadly speaking, on the lines of an Oxford 
or Cambridge college. It was opened in 1910 with seven- 
teen students as an experiment in corporate life, and little 
by little it has developed into one of the most treasured 
possessions of modern Spain. The numbers have steadily 
increased, and there is now accommodation for well over 
‘a hundred and a considerable waiting-list. The present 
buildings date from 1915, and are situated in a beautiful 
position almost on the outskirts of Madrid, commanding 
a superb view of the Sierra Guadarrama. 

The men who are at the Residencia are students of the 
various university faculties and technical schools; they 
include also a certain number who are working on their 
own in laboratories or libraries, archives or hospitals. It 
has not been possible hitherto to arrange for a regular 
tutorial staff, but instruction in modern languages (English, 
French, and German) and supervision in laboratory work 
are supplied free of charge. 

Besides excellent facilities for games—football and 
tennis—the Residencia organizes in the winter months a 
continual series of concerts and lantern lectures, more or 
less informal, so that the residentes have opportunities of 
acquiring a knowledge of a variety of subjects of general 
interest which are denied to the ordinary Spanish student. 
One delightful characteristic of this college life is the friend- 
ship and easy social intercourse which exists between the 
junior and more senior members of the Residencia. Having 
lived for some six months among the residentes I can 
vouch for the fact that there is a singular absence of the 
clique spirit often so conspicuous in our own colleges. 

In connexion with this characteristically Anglo-Saxon 
type of institution there is also a boys’ group, and in 1915 
a ladies’ college was opened, together with a preparatory 
school for girls. 

The Instituto Escuela, or secondary school, which came 
into being under the auspices of the Junta, has recently 
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completed its allotted period of six years’ trial. Like the 
Free School, it aims at bridging the gulf between teacher 
and pupil by means of an easy discipline and an equal 
development of mental and physical powers. Whereas the 
traditional Spanish school sometimes crowds together 
classes of 200 or 300 children in one large hall, the classes 
of the Instituto Escuela never exceed thirty in number, and 
the higher forms are small groups of ten or fifteen. In 
place of the pedant and the compulsory text-book, this school 
offers the spectacle of bright, intelligent young Spaniards 
giving the benefit of their travelled experience to boys and 
girls who are genuinely interested in the subjects which are 
being explained. There is no mere cramming for the 
bachillerato, or leaving examination, but a real stimulating 
of the faculties, a groundwork of general culture combined 
with a measure of specialization according to the future 
career of the pupil. 

There are numerous other activities of the Junta, especi- 
ally in the way of cultural relations with foreign countries, 
and the publication of scientific papers, results of original 
research, translations of important books in other languages 
—all of which justify its claim to be considered as an intel- 
ligence directorate for Spanish education. 

There are those who would minimize the efforts of these 
educationists and—while recognizing their tremendous 
keenness—suggest that there is a great gulf between them 
and the majority of their fellow-countrymen, not to speak 
of the illiterates who even now number about fifty per cent of 
the population. The fact remains that it is only by a long 
process of educating public opinion that the stigma of this 
illiteracy will be brought home to the national consciousness. 

It is to the credit of the Directory that, despite those 
anti-intellectual influences which are continually exerted 
against the idealists of modern Spain, General Primo de 
Rivera and his associates have done everything in their 
power to promote the good work done by the Free School 
and the Junta. ` 
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Personal Paragraphs 


Dr. CYRIL Norwoop, Master of Marlborough College 
since 1916, is to take up his new appointment as Head- 
master of Harrow School in succession to the Rev. Lionel 
Ford, Dean Designate of Harrow, early this month. Dr. 
Norwood, who is fifty years of age, was educated at Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School and St. John’s College, Oxford. He 
took a first class in Classical Mods. in 1896, a first in Lit. 
Hum. two years later, and first place in the Civil Service 
Class I Competitive Exam. in 1899. After two years 
service as a first-class clerk in the Admiralty, he resigned 
to enter the teaching profession as classical sixth-form 
master at Leeds Grammar School. In 1906 he accepted the 
headmastership of the Bristol Grammar School, resigning 
ten years later on being appointed to Marlborough. A most 
successful headmaster, Dr. Norwood had the satisfaction 
in June last of informing the school that it had obtained 
thirty open scholarships and exhibitions at Oxford and 
Cambridge during the year. This is reported in the Press 
as the best school record known. Dr. Norwood has rendered 
valuable service as chairman of the Secondary School 
Examination Council, and is joint author of the well-known 
treatise “ Higher Education for Boys in England,” in 
which the extension of State control of secondary schools 
is advocated. He is the first layman to become head of 
Harrow, and perhaps the only headmaster of a great 
public school who resigned from the Civil Service to become 
a secondary school teacher. 

e g ® 


‘‘ UNIVERSITY REFORM IN LONDON ” is the title of a 
book, written by Mr. T. LI. Humberstone, which is to be 
published shortly by Messrs. George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 
Mr. Humberstone, who is a graduate of London University, 
was formerly a secondary school master, and has had 
experience on the administrative staff of the University. 


Mr. DouGLas S. ANDREWS, A.R.C.A., $.G.A., principal 
of the Derby School of Arts and Crafts, has been appointed 
principal of the Sheffield Technical School of Art, at a 
salary of {700 per annum, rising to £900. 

& & be) 


THE new editor of The Merry-Go-Round, the children’s 
magazine, Mr. Hugh Chesterman, has had good oppor- 
tunities of discovering what delights the young. For six 
years he was assistant master at St. Paul’s Choir School 
and edited the Choristers’ Magazine, being in the succession 
of Mr. Walter de la Mare who, in his chorister days, there 
helped to found and edit the Magazine. The whirligig of 
time brings in Mr. de la Mare as a contributor to the 
Merry-Go-Round. ą à * 


Mr. F. L. LAwson-JOHNSTON, B.A., who has been asso- 
ciated with the publishing house of Stanley Paul & Co., 
Ltd., for some time, has just been appointed a director of 
the Company. He is a nephew of Sir George and the Hon. 
Lady Lawson-Johnston, and was educated at Wellington 
and Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, where he took 
Honours in English Literature, and the examination in the 
History of Art. Mr. Lawson-Johnston was a delegate at 
the first International Conference of Publishers and Book- 
sellers at Florence this vear. He is editor of The International 
Library, and is at present engaged upon a volume to be 
called “ Little Novels of Spain ” which his firm will publish. 

eee ee eee ONLOOKER. 


THE Lower Mastership of Eton College, vacant by the 
appointment of Mr. Ramsay to Magdalene College, has 
been accepted by Mr. C. H. K. Marten, senior house master. 
Mr. Marten, who is 53 years of age, is an old Etonian, 
and has been a member of the staff for twenty-five years. 
He is one of the governors of Windsor County Boys’ School. 
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Reviews 


ENGLAND AS SEEN FROM WITHOUT 


(1) The Story of England. By Dr. H. W. MEIKLE. Part I. 
From Early Times to the Days of Henry VIII. Part II. 


From Henry VIII to the Present Time. (1s. 9d. each. 
Oliver and Boyd.) 
(2) A Shorter History of Great Britain. By J. Munro. 


Section I. 55 B.C. to A.D. 1603. Section II. A.D. 1603 
to the Present Time. (Part I, 2s. Part II, 2s. od. 
Oliver and Boyd.) 


(3) History of England and the British Commonwealth. By 
Prof. L. M. Larson. (25s. net. Cape.) 


The three histories of England before us have one feature 
in common: none of them is written by an Englishman. 
Two are by Scots, the other by an American. It is inter- 
esting to English readers to examine the writings of 
scholarly students of English institutions who yet approach 
the subject from the outside, and treat it from an angle 
different from that of native historians. 

Dr. Meikle writes for junior classes. He does not attempt 
to present a continuous narrative. His plan is to select an 
important event, such as the coming of the Romans, or the 
Sealing of the Great Charter, and to impress it upon the 
memory by means of vivid detail. Sometimes, to lend 
variety, he ventures to introduce fictitious people and 
imaginary conversations. The selection of topics is 
judiciously made; the course of English history is well 
represented ; the style of writing and the wealth of illus- 
tration suffice to maintain interest. It is doubtful, however, 
whether all the imaginary pictures are as defensible as the 
imaginary conversations. Some of them, e.g. Phil Morris’s 
representation of Edward I introducing his infant son to 
the Welsh chieftains as “ Prince of Wales,” are notoriously 
inaccurate. 

Mr. Munro’s book is not new. It came out three years 
ago, and so far as we can discover, the present issue differs 
from its predecessor only in the omission of the date. The 
author, unhappily, died in the summer of 1924. The book, 
as we remarked when it was originally published, is an 
excellent one. In an admirable manner it co-ordinates the 
histories of England and Scotland, and shows how the 
fortunes of the two countries were closely inter-related. It 
is also peculiarly effective in its presentation of the con- 
stitutional aspects of Anglo-Scottish history. One of the 
most useful of its contents is a detailed table in parallel 
columns of contemporary events in English, Scottish, and 
European history. 

Prof. Larson, of the University of Illinois, has provided a 
much larger work than either of the two already noticed, 
and it is intended for older and more mature students. 
Like most American textbooks, it passes lightly over the 
earlier periods of English history in order to devote minute 
attention to the more recentera. The whole epoch preceding 
the Norman Conquest is dismissed in 54 (out of a total of 
911) pages, the three centuries of Roman occupation being 
allowed only three of these! There is nothing in these 
Opening sections that cannot be found more fully and 
adequately set forth in any English manual. With the 
Norman Conquest the story becomes ampler, and although 
the period of the Middle Ages is covered in 200 pages, 
Prof. Larson contrives to convey a good deal of interesting 
information respecting social and economic life as well as 
about political and ecclesiastical happenings. The Renais- 
sance and the Reformation, however, are the real starting 
pogmts of the Professor’s full narrative. The discovery of 
America is the first fundamentally important event—the 
culminating achievement of the Middle Ages, the true 
beginning of the modern world. During the subsequent 
centuries, two great movements monopolize attention. On 
the one hand, there is the expansion of England, which goes 
on until nearly one-fourth of the land area of the globe is 
occupied by English-speaking peoples. On the other hand, 


there is the development of democratic self-government, 
which reaches its climax in the Representation of the People 
Act of 1918. Both these movements are vitally connected 
with the revolt of the American Colonies in 1776. To this, 
as is natural, Prof. Larson devotes a good deal of care. His 
story is commendably well-balanced and impartial. The 
book closes with a vivid description of the Great War and 
the Peace Settlement: the struggle between Britain and 
Germany was the supreme test of the vitality both of the 
British Commonwealth and the British Democracy. Each 
of the thirty-one chapters of the book includes a useful 
bibliography both of original sources and secondary 
authorities. There are ten coloured maps and twenty- 
seven in black and white. 


CHAUCER THROUGH FIVE CENTURIES 


Five Hundred Years of Chaucer Criticism and Allusion, 


1357-1900. By Prof. CAROLINE F. E. SPURGEON. 
In Three Volumes. (50s. net. Cambridge Universitv 
Press.) 


In her “ Foreword ” (the word is a little overworn, but 
no other could be used for a preface that commemorates 
the late Dr. Furnivall) Prof. Caroline Spurgeon describes 
the inception of the great task now completed by the 
publication of these three goodly volumes. The idea of 
collecting references to Chaucer in English literature, with 
a view to studying the fluctuations in his fame and literary 
taste through five hundred years, was a favourite one with 
that great Chaucerian and Shakespearean scholar, who 
pleaded for some student to undertake it as far back as 
1888. He met with no response, however, till 1901, when 
Miss Spurgeon, “ then an unwary as well as an eager 
student,” consented to embark on an enterprise much 
larger than either he or she anticipated. The war and 
other things have delayed the completion of the task ; but 
the Chaucer Society have received paper-covered instal- 
ments at lengthy intervals, and at last a wider public is 
presented with the whole work, done with great thorough- 
ness, competence, and discretion. Small wonder that its 
author should express the wish that “ in the Elysian fields, 
or wherever he may be,” the indefatigable scholar who 
suggested the plan “ could just have a look at the finished 
work,” for the sight would certainly afford him a thrill of 
pleasure. 

A masterly introduction summarizes the results of 
Miss Spurgeon'’s long survey. She distinguishes six stages 
through which Chaucer’s reputation has passed. First, his 
contemporaries and their successors (Gower, Lydgate, 
Hoccleve, Caxton, and others) acclaimed him enthusiastic- 
ally and reverentially. Secondly, in the sixteenth century, 
he is still extolled, but misunderstood and viewed as a 
social reformer rather than as an artist. Thirdly, the 
critical attitude towards him begins with the Elizabethans ; 
in spite of the praise of Sidney and Spenser, the belief grows 
that he is rude in style, rough in metre, and difficult to 
understand. The fourth period, the seventeenth century, 
shows this belief in possession of the field : no edition of his 
works is published between 1602 and 1687, and his fame is 
at its lowest, though it is in this period that Milton seeks 
to call up “him that left half-told the story of Cambuscan 
bold.” With Dryden’s “ Fables ” in 1700 the period of 
“ modernizations ” sets in. It is assumed that Chaucer 
must be “‘ refined ” and diluted for modern readers. This 
process of polishing continued as late as 1841, but the sixth 
and still current period of scholarly study and appreciation 
had begun long before that with Tyrwhitt’s edition of the 
“ Canterbury Tales,” in 1775. 

There are at least two other Victorians to whom one 
would like the parcel-postman to convey these handsome 
and beautifully-illustrated tomes ‘“‘ in the Elysian fields.” 
One is William Morris, whose fine tribute to his ‘‘ Master ” 
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in the “ Earthly Paradise ” must have helped much to 
increase the fame of Chaucer in latter-day England. The 
other is Matthew Arnold, who might have devoted a delight- 
ful ‘‘ Essay in Criticism ” to the material here collected. He 
would assuredly have felt that Miss Spurgeon’s study did 
something to roll away the national reproach of the in- 
difference of Englishmen to their own literary past and to 
the building-up of a sound body of criticism. 


A HEADMASTER’S REMINISCENCES > 


Memories and Hopes. By the Rev. the Hon. E. LYTTELTON. 
(16s. net. Murray.) 

An auto-Boswell is surely an impossibility. No man 
can combine a sense of humour with a sufficient sense of 
self-importance to do justice both to himself and to his 
foibles. Dr. Lyttelton has scarcely done himself justice in 
this volume ; but his friends, in reading it, cannot but feel 
that it gives a vivid impression of its author as much by 
what it omits as by what it contains. Among much free 
criticism of methods and institutions, no sign of personal 
feeling is discernible; and it is characteristic that the 
innings which he chooses for description is not a century 
made against the great Australian team of 1878, of which 
no mention is made, but a last brief appearance and disap- 
pearance at the hand of a boy Scout. Cricket, in fact, 
although it receives a chapter to itself, hardly figures as 
largely in these pages as might have been expected. Again 
the negative effect may be noticed—they contain nothing 
which is “‘ not cricket.” The few reminiscences of “ W. G.” 
are charming, in particular his saying, ‘‘ You ought to put 
the bat against the ball.” The great man gave a great 
lesson to preachers. 

Dr. Lyttelton’s own gifts in oratory have not led him to 
attach much importance to preaching, and he recalls a 
Dublin lady’s saying: “ Over here we know too well how 
it is done.” 
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Home life in a big country house as a junior member of 
a large and gifted family, school life first at a dame’s school 
at Brighton, then under a very different kind of dame at 
Eton, cricket and captaincy at school and at Cambridge, 
sojourns in France and Germany and at Oxford—all these 
formed a natural preliminary to high place in two great 
public schools. Dr. Lyttelton has a keen eye for the 
defects in his early training. Eton was “ barbarian ” in 
the early ‘seventies, and music had not come to mitigate 
athleticism. Himself an adept at all school games, his 
only chances of reading for pleasure were in the holidays 
or on the rare occasions when he was “staying out.” 
Euclid was a favourite author, and there can be little 
doubt that his passing has meant a loss to mathematics in 
the opinion of folk with classical tastes. ‘‘ Paradise Lost ’’ 
was found easy, the plot being familiar ; but Shakespeare 
and Scott were too difficult. ‘‘ Young boys require a clue 
to these mysteries, but nowadays, of course, they are 
helped far too much and lose the joy of using the brain 
rightly.” It would seem difficult to hit the happy mean. 

Among the many topics on which Dr. Lyttelton touches, 
music, voice-training, and the educational philosophy of 
Miss Charlotte Mason take a prominent place. Quite 
naturally and unaffectedly religion has the most important 
place of all. Reminiscences of all sorts and conditions of 
men enliven the book. “ W.G.” has been mentioned 
already. The other G. O. M. figures large, and seems to 
have been regarded among his nephews with awe mingled 
with irreverence. Of Jowett the author says in the man- 
ner of Mr. T. P. O'Connor: “ I met him only once for five 
minutes at a dinner party.” Of Henry Sidgwick he has 
much to say, although one of his stories is fairly well 
known in another and more pointed form. When he 
speaks of the unfailing good temper of this admirable man, 
some of his readers must feel a disposition to transfer the 
description to its author, whose character has had a wide 
influence, which this book may extend. 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
EDUCATION, PSYCHOLOGY, RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


The History of Tonbridge School: From its Foundation in 1553 
to the Present Date. By S. Rivinctron. Fourth Edition, 
Revised. (12s. 6d. net. Rivingtons.) 

This history of a famous school was first published in 1869, 
and then went out of print. A second edition appeared in 1898, 
and a third in rg1o. In this fourth edition the whole book has 
been revised, and, by a happy thought, the account of “ the 
routine of school work in olden times ” has been enlarged. The 
book is beautifully produced and fully illustrated, and is indeed 
a model of what a history of an old school should be. 


“ Child Education’ Cut-Outs. Containing Twelve-Cut-Outs, in 
full Colour, together with Booklet describing how the 
Models may be made. Portfolio No. 1. (5s. net. Evans.) 

These reprints from recent numbers of Child Education will be 
welcomed, both by those teachers who already use that journal 
and by those who are not yet acquainted with it. The cut-outs 
will delight the infant classes, and can be made the basis of 
geography and history teaching for the 7’s and 8’s; they also 
suggest fascinating handwork for the older children, who might 
design and colour similar models for themselves. Messrs. Evans 
are especially to be congratulated on the vividness and purity 
of the colouring. : 


The Supreme Art of Bringing up Children. 
(2s. net. Allen & Unwin.) l 

Spiritual Values in Adult Education: A Study of a Neglected 
Aspect. By Dr. B. A. YEAXLEE. (Vol. I, ros. 6d. net. 
Vol. II, 15s. net. Milford: Oxford University Press.) 

Education in its Relation to the Common Purposes of Humanity. 
By Prof. E. T. CAMPAGNAC. (5s. net. Pitman.) 

Technical Education : Its Development and Aims. 
MILLIS. (6s. net. Arnold.) 

History of Elementary Education in England and Wales: From 


By M. R. Hopkinson. 


By C. T. 


1800 to the Present Day. By C. BIRCHENOUGH. Second 
Edition. (6s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 
Great English Schools. By H. T. Wirkins. (15s. Douglas.) 


Matter, Man, and Mind. By W. F. F. SHEARCROFT. (8s. 6d. 
net. Benn.) 

The author of this book states in his preface that the educated 
public desires to know as much what science means as what it 
is doing, and it is his aim to gratify this desire. He unfolds, in 
non-technical language, * a story which leads to a conclusion 
that is a triumph for man, as the principal form of life on the 
earth.” It is, in effect, a brief outline of the advancement of 
scientific knowledge in all directions, written with considerable 
vigour and liyeliness, and with strong emphasis on the human 
interest. 


Psychology : A Study of Mental Activity. By Prof. H. A. CARR. 
(10s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

The author’s claim for this book is that it is a summary, 
presupposing a teacher to add exposition and illustration. Its 
emphasis is on facts rather than on theories, and the writer’s 
attitude to modern psychological developments is frankly 
sceptical. The clarity of the arrangement and of the style will 
appeal to the student ; the chapters on Ideas and on Reasoning 
are particularly lucid. 


A Text-Book of Experimental Psychology, with Laboratory 
Exercises. Third Edition. Part II. Laboratory Exercises. 
By Dr. C. S. Myers and F. C. BARTLETT. (7s. net. Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 

Educational Psychology : Its Problems and Methods. 
(ros. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Elementary Psychology. By Prof. A. I. GATES. (12s. net. Mw 
York: Macmillan.) 

Behaviorism. By Prof. J. B. WATSON. (12s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 


By C. Fox. 


Christian Practice : Being the Second Part of Christian Discipline 


of the Religious Society of Friends in Great Britain. (Paper, 
1s. 6d. Cloth, 2s. 6d. The Friends’ Bookshop.) 
How to Teach the Old Testament. By F. J. Rak. (58. net. 


Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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A Guide to English Gothic Architecture. By S. GARDNER. 
Second Edition. (16s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 
We are much pleased to welcome the appearance of a second 
„edition of this book. It is admirably adapted to introduce 
lovers of the art to a study of the great architecture of England. 
A short introduction is followed by a glossary of architectural 
terms, with very clear illustrative drawings. The main body 
of the book is taken up with 180 plates, illustrating the various 
cathedrals and churches of England; they are divided into 
sections, showing exteriors, towers, interiors, and details of 
doorways, windows, columns, and figures. Under each plate is 
a short note calling attention to the structural form and any 
peculiarity it may show. This edition is almost identical with 
the first, and we wish it a large and continuous circulation. 


The Art of Greece. By Prof. E. A. GARDNER. (ros. 6d. net. 
“ The Studio,” 44 Leicester Square.) 

The very limited space allowed for an introduction to each 
section of this book does not permit Prof. E. A. Gardner to do 
more than summarize in the briefest form the development and 
chief characteristics of Greek art. The eight sections into which 
it is divided deal with architecture, sculpture, pottery, painting, 
metal work, dress, gems and coins, furniture and surroundings 
of Greek life. The illustrations of architecture are particularly 
attractive, for they give several unhackneyed views of the 
Erectheum and the temple at Sunium, in which the light and 
the charm of position can be appreciated. On the other hand, 
the plates devoted to sculpture give very little idea of the 
dignity and greatness of that branch of art. Greek vases are 
well illustrated. As an introduction to the study of Greek art, 
this book should prove useful, though we must admit the price 
is high. It is pleasant, however, to have in one volume speci- 
mens of all the artistic activities of the Greeks ; in no other way 
can the perfection of their creative form in every sphere be so 
impressively realized. The bibliography recommends several 
books, such as Collignon’s “ History of Sculpture ” and Firt- 
wangler’s ‘‘ Masterpieces,” which are out of print, and does not 
mention the cheap and admirable books of plates of Greek and 
Italian temples and the sculpture of Olympia issued for the 
University of Marburg. 


Handcraft in Wood and Metal : A Handbook of Training in their 
Practical Working for Teachers, Students, and Craftsmen. 
By J. Hooper and A. J. SHIRLEY. Second Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged. (ios. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

The appearance of a second edition of this well-known book 
is evidence of the healthy interest now taken in handwork. To 
all manual training instructors who are seeking to extend the 
humber of media and processes which can be used in schools 
the book will be particularly welcome for its wide range. Much 
interesting and useful information is given and, for the most 
part, the illustrations and examples are extremely well chosen. 
There are, however, some poor contrasts. In Fig. 8 (facing 
p. 140) the juxtaposition of the fine Dutch chandelier (Fig. 8, 1) 
makes only too evident the lack of refinement of the copper 
tablet (Fig. 8, 2). The objects shown in Fig. 5 (facing p. 88) 
are beautiful, but that shown in Fig. 5a is ugly. We think the 
book might be improved by the elimination of some inartistic 
designs, by numbering the figures consecutively, and by adding 
an index to the examples; while the omission of Chaps. XVI 
and XVII, which are of doubtful value, would leave more room 
for a fuller discussion of some of the decorative processes. 


Anatomy for Artists: Being an Explanation of Surface Form. 
By E. WoLFF. (12s. 6d. net. Lewis.) 

The Constructive Drawing Series. By J. LITTLEJOHNS. No. 1. 
Landscape. No.1. Figure. (gd. net each. Pitman.) 

The Annunctation : From a Book of Hours (Paris Use). French 
Illumination, showing Italian Influence, early Fifteenth 
Century. (1s. British Museum.) 

The Presentation tn the Temple. From a Missal Executed in 
England, probably for Richard II, end of the Fourteenth 
Century. (1s. British Museum.) 

The Resurrection. From the Breviary (Spanish Dominican Use) 
of Isabella of Castille, Queen of Spain. Flemish Illumina- 
tion, end of the Fifteenth Century. (1s. British Museum.) 

The Roman Alphabet and tts Derivatives. A Reproduction of 
the Lettering on the Trajan Column Engraved on Wood. 
By Prof. A. W. SEaBY. (6s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

Design and Composition tn Line, Form, and Mass. 


By F. J. 
GLASS. 


(10s. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 


Arthur Christopher Benson: As Seen by some Friends. 
net. Bell.) 

These impressions of nine of A. C. Benson’s colleagues and 
pupils are notable for their candour and the entire absence of 
panegyric. None of the writers seems to have any great admira- 
tion for Benson’s very successful books, but all testify to the 
charm of his personality. A very readable volume. 


Essays in Biography, 1680-1726. By B. DOBRÉE. 
net. Milford: Oxford University Press.) 

The three essays are in chronological order, which reverses 
the order of their importance. A slight sketch of Etherege, 
playwright and ambassador, is followed by a fuller one of Van- 
brugh, playwright and architect of Castle Howard and Bienheim, 
and this by an elaborate study of Joseph Addison. Mr. Dobrée 
has dipped his pen in the gall of Mr. Lytton Strachey’s ‘' Eminent 
Victorians,” and the “ dear parson in the tye-wig,’’ as Thackeray 
called him, is shown to us in an unlovely light as a prototype of 
the Victorians in the worship of discretion and regard to public 
opinion. The Spectator succeeded, Mr. Dobrée maintains, by 
discovering the secret of successful journalism—that it is a safe 
policy to attack faults and foibles which are already becoming 
unpopular. 


(8s. 6d. 


(12s. 6d. 


The Silver Latin Book. Edited by Prof. J. S. PHILLIMORE. 
Part I. From the Death of Augustus to the End of the 
Second Generation. (5s. net. Glasgow: Stenhouse.) 

This is a most workmanlike volume, containing sensible 
extracts, each a whole in itself, from the chief writers of the 
Silver Age down to A.D. 79. It is the first of three projected 
parts which were originally undertaken by Prof. Phillimore 
because he wanted a text-book of post-Augustan literature for 
the use of the Graduating Class at Glasgow University. It may 
safely be said that many other teachers will find the book most 
useful. There are no notes, for comment is reserved for the 
individual lecturer or teacher, but it is a great boon to have 
such an excellent selection from the more out-of-the-way writers 
in so handy a form. 

Ethica Nicomachea. By Prof. W. D. Ross. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

The Oxford translations of Aristotle, of which this is the 
latest, are fast getting within sight of completion. We are told 
that as each volume, made up of parts published separately, is 
completed, purchases of the parts will be able to obtain binding 
cases and title pages by application to Mr. Milford. Of the 
present instalment it is only necessary to say that it is right for 
so important a work as the “ Ethics ” to have been entrusted to 
the care of the general editor. Prof. Ross is well known as an 
Aristotelian scholar, and he recently published a large mono- 
graph on Aristotle, which was reviewed in these columns. 
Thirteen Epistles of Plato. Introduction, Translation, and Notes 

by Prof. L. A. Post. (5s. net. Clarendon Press.) _ 

So many of the letters handed down in the manuscripts of 
classical authors are rightly regarded as spurious, that scholars 
have unconsciously acquired a prejudice against regarding any 
letters attributed to a classical author as genuine. This is 
peculiarly unfortunate in the case of Plato, for we are apt to 
forget that the consensus of scholars is in favour of the authen- 
ticity of the most important of the epistles attributed to him. 
Of the thirteen only four are undoubtedly spurious, and probably 
most of the remainder—judged by phrascology and the nature 
of the sentiments—are from Plato’s own hand. They deal 
chiefly with his relations with Dion and Dionysius of Syracuse— 
that forlorn effort to establish at least one ‘ philosopher-king ”’ 
in the world. As such they are, of course, of fascinating interest, 
and Prof. Post has translated them into admirably clear English 
and provided an introduction and notes to each epistle. There 
is also a general introduction to the book, which discusses the 
question of genuineness and explains the historical conditions 
under which the letters were written. The Clarendon Press has 
done well to include this volume in its Oxford translations. 


Classical Studies. By J. W. MackalL. (7s. 6d. net. Murray.) 

These studies are partly of the educational value of the 
classics generally, and partly of selected topics suggested by a 
few of the classics. Most of them take the form of addresses 
delivered at meetings of the Classical Association and elsewhere. 
Not only classical teachers and students but a wider public 
should be appealed to by these studies from the pen of one of 
the most brilliant of contemporary scholars. Dr. Mackail 
disdains to defend the classics, but he has the art of making 
one love them. 


(Paper, 6s. net. 
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ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 


Broken Ties and Other Stories. 
(7s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 
The title-story occupies half the book, the remaining tales are 
slight and short. But they are all the stories of a poet, with 
beautiful imagination, remarkable command of the alien lan- 


By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


guage in which he writes, and subtle insight into character. The 
art is so fine, that not a word 1s wasted. 
The Adventures of a Younger Son. By E. J. TRELAWNy. (Cloth, 


2s. net. 
Press.) 
This autobiographical study by the contemporary of Byron 
and Shelley and the model for Millais’s old sailor in the North- 
West Passage is a monument to the Romantic Movement, and 
an interesting addition to the World's Classics. 


Collected Essays of W. P. Ker. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by C. WHIBLEY. In Two Vols. (25s. net. Macmillan.) 


There could hardly be a better memorial of ‘‘ W. P.,’’ loved as 
a man and reverenced as a scholar, than these two goodly 
volumes, prefaced by the editor’s charming paper, which first 
saw the light in Blackwood shortly after Ker’s death. The range 
of subjects in these collected studies is remarkable, because 
every subject is handled with easy mastery. Dante, Tasso, 
Cervantes, Pascal, Moliére, Dryden, Scott, Byron, Tennyson, 
Spanish and Danish ballads, the philosophy of art, the philosophy 
of history, the humanist ideal, are some of the themes. All 
are treated with learning that has no touch of pedantry, and 
with that delightful humour which endeared Ker to friends and 
pupils. Typical is his reference to Swift’s land of the horse, 
“whose name only innocence will attempt to pronounce or 
arrogance to spell’’; or his refusal to linger over compliments 
to Oxford for inviting him to deliver the Romanes lecture, justi- 
fied by the apt quotation from Dr. Johnson, ‘‘ It was not for 
me to bandy civilities with my sovereign.” 


Essavs and Studies by Members of the English Association. 
Vol. XI. Collected by O. ELTON. (7s. Od. net. Clarendon 
Press.) 

If the new volume has no paper so striking as some that have 
adorned previous volumes, the general level is fully maintained. 
Mr. Allan Monkhouse on *“ The Words and the Play,” Prof. Wyld 
on “ Diction and Imagery in Anglo-Saxon Poetry,” and Mr. H. V. 
Routh on ‘ Medieval Ideas of the After-Life’’ are specially 
interesting. 


Stars and their Stories. 
Blackwell.) 

The Travels of Lemuel Gulliver. Parts I and II. By JONATHAN 
SwiFT. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by F. W. 
Payne. (2s. 9d. University of London Press.) 

The Oxford Book of English Prose. Chosen and Edited by 
Sir A. QuILLER-CoucH. (8s. 6d. net. India Paper, ios. 
net. Clarendon Press.) 


Leather, 3s. 6d. net. Milford: Oxford University 


By MuRIEL KINNEY. (2s. 6d. net. 


Elizabethan Lyrics : From the Original Texts. Chosen, Edited, 
and Arranged by N. AULT. (10s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 
This copious selection (640 poems) greatly assists the study 
of the Elizabethan lyric. For the poems are arranged, neither 
according to subject nor to author, but chronologically, by the 


years in which they were first published. The possibility of the 
influence of one author upon another can thus be determined. 


Tom Thumb the Great. By Henry Fiecpinc. Edited, with 
Introduction and Note on Production, by J. HAMPDEN. 
(2s. Wells, Gardner & Darton.) 

Amateurs in search of a play could not do better than consider 
Fielding’s burlesque, and this acting edition which is based on a 
performance given by the Guildford Grammar School Dramatic 
Socrety, reduces the work of production to a minimum. 


Seven Plays for Little Players. 
Cape.) 

A series of half-hour plays for small children which might help 
to solve the problem of the lower form’s contribution to the 
school party, or which would provide an easily-arranged enter- 
tainment at home. It is understood that they have also been 
given successfully in hospital wards. 


I Heard a Sailor. By W. Gipson. (4s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 


The inspiration found by Mr. Housman in Shropshire is given 
to Mr. Gibson by the Borderside. Incidents in the life of the 
sailor, his brief contacts with the shore, glimpses of the pit and 
the furnace, are among the materials which have gone to the 
making of these vivid and clear-cut poems. Unlike much 
modern verse, which, however effective at the time of reading 
is soon forgotten, the “‘ restless water ” and “ late thrush,” the 
‘charm of goldfinches’”’ and ‘skein of wild geese ’’ and the 
delightful lyrics in which these are placed, have a haunting 
quality and linger in the memory. For poignant, almost in- 
articulate tragedy it would be hard to find a rival to “ the New 
Oilskins.”’ 


Shelley and Keats. Contrasted by G. Boas. (1s. 9d. Nelson.) 

It is doubtful how far contrast carried to this extent can be 
considered to be profitable. Isolated lines and passages would 
appear to show the essential differences between the work of 
the two poets more effectively than the quotation of entire 
poems on similar subjects. 


By IMOGEN MuRPHy. (5s. net. 


The Dramatist: Or Stop Him who Can! A Comedy. By F. 


REYNOLDS. (1s. net. Milford: Oxford University Press.) 

The Queen's Treasure Book of Verse. Edited by J. COMPTON. 
(3s. od. net. Bell.) 

Shakespeare. King Henry IV. Part I. Edited by G. E. 
HOLLINGWORTH. (Paper, 1s. 6d. Cloth Boards, 2s. Uni- 
versity Tutorial Press.) 

A Book of English Poems: Graded for Use in Schools. By 


Dr. J. H. JAGGER. 
Press.) 

King Lear. By Wi ttiaAM SHAKESPEARE. Introduction, Notes, 
Glossary, &c., by A. R. ENtwisTtLe. (1s. Cassell.) 

Longfellow. Edited by A. Noyes. With Notes, Exercises, and 
Suggestions by L. G. THORNBER. (2s. Od. Cassell.) 

Dramatic Theory in Spain. Extracts from Literature Before 
and During the Golden Age. Edited by H. J. CHAYTOR. 
(3s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

French Poetry for Beginners. Edited by A. W. Bain. 
Macmillan.) 


Part IV. (2s. 3d. University of London 


(1s. 6d. 


MUSIC 


The Beautiful Folk-Songs of France: Twelve Songs and Dances 
of Flandre, Artois, Picardie, Normandie, Champagne, Lor- 
raine, Alsace. Book II. Text by A. DE CrozeE. Revised 
by FLORENCE AMERY. Accompaniments by L. AsHTON, 
G. FERRARI, T. KLINGSOR, T. MARSON, G. SPITZMULLER, 
and A. TyrRoL_p. New Edition. (4s. 6d. net. “ La Bonne 
France ”?” French Publishing Co.) 

More Old Rhymes with New Tunes. Composed by R. R. TERRY. 
(3s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

Four Traditional Tunes. By G. WILLIAMS. 
Oxford University Press.) 

The Oxford Choral Songs. Edited by W. G. WHITTAKER. 
(3d., 4d., 5d., 6d., and 8d. each. Milford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 

The Oxford Choral Songs from the Old Masters. Edited by 
W. G. WHITTAKER. (5d. and 8d. each. Milford: Oxford 
University Press.) 

Don'ts for Choirmen. 
Organists ” and ‘“ Don’ts for Choirmasters.” 
TON. (6d. net. Heffer.) 


(2s. Od. Milford: 


A Companion to “ Don'ts for Church 
By J. New- 


Music Composed 


By Joan COBBOLD. 
Vocal Edition, 


(3s. Od. net. 


A Christmas Pageant. 
and Arranged by M. SHAw. 
Is. Curwen.) 

April Fools: A Play for Children. By VioLer M. METHLEY. 
Music by A. Gisss. (2s. 6d. Curwen.) 

Community Singers’ Programme, No. 8. Edited by G. WiL- 
LIAMS and G. Young. (1s. Curwen.) 

Clean Frocks: An Action Song for Girls. Words by Doris 
Row.Ley. Music by A. RowLey. (28. Curwen.) 

Wayside Pictures. Set 1. By A. BayNon., (2s. 
Oxford University Press.) 


Milford : 


Capriccietto. By C. TayLor. (2s. Milford: Oxford University 
Press.) 

Three Pieces. By P. Driver. (2s. Milford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 

Réverie. By N. F. Demutn. (1s. 6d. Milford: Oxford 
University Press.) 

Rigaudon. By N. F. Demutu. (1s. 6d. Milford: Oxford 


University Press.) 
(Continued on page ©.) 
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q ENGLISH 
THE OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH 


PROSE 
Chosen and Edited by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 
8s. 6d. net. India paper, ros. net. 


A BOOK OF MODERN VERSE 
Edited by J. C. Smith. ıs. 


The Journal of Education: ‘‘ Those who have used ‘A Book of 
Verse for Boys and Girls ’ will be glad to have this companion volume 
containing a selection of modern poems suited to the same audience, 
and calculated to show young readers that their own age is making 
its appropriate contribution to the treasures of English poctic 
literature.” 

The A.M.A.: “Here is a rich treasure, and all fcr a shilling... 


A most happy selection.” 


A NEW COURSE OF COMPOSI- 


TION 
By 4. Cruse. 1s. 6d. 

This book aims at teaching the art of writing 
through the study of good models. Its distinctive 
feature is the inclusion of a large number of passages 
taken from the works of modern writers. 


q HISTORY 


BUILDERS OF THE EMPIRE 

By J. A. Williamson. With 110 illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
net; library edition in blue cloth, gilt lettered, 
7s. 6d. net. 

Biographies, briefly told, of Cabot, Drake, Capt. 
John Smith, William Bradford Sir Thomas Warner, 
James Duke of York, Clive, Wolfe, Charleton, Cook, 
Wellesley, Nelson, Wilberforce, Durham, Capt. 
Charles Sturt, Sir George Grey, Livingstone, Sir 
Henry Lawrence, Sir J. Lawrence, Rhodes, Kitchener. 
THE BUILDING OF EUROPE 
By John S. Hoyland. With 51 illustrations. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Chapters on The Ancient World; The Middle 
Ages; Modern Europe; The History of France ; 
The History of England ; The History of Germany ; 
Colonial Expansion ; Makers of European History. 


q GEOGRAPHY 
THE SURFACE HISTORY OF THE 


EARTH | 
By J. Joly. With a coloured map and 24 illustra- 
tions. 8s. 6d. net. 


q GERMAN . 


DIE GESCHICHTEN 

By W. Hauf, Edited by G. Noel-Armfeld. With a 
Vocabulary. (‘ The Oxford Junior German Series.’) 
2s. 


OXFORD BOOKS 
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q FRENCH 
THE CONTEMPORARY FRENCH 
SERIES 
Edited with Notes and Vocabulary by V. F. Boyson. 
1s. 6d. net each. Four volumes now published— 
SI LE GRAIN NE MEURT 
By Andrée Gide. With a preface by the author. 


LA BUCHE 

Being Part I of Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard, by 
Anatole France. With an introduction. 

RIQUET 

The Story of Prof. Bergeret’s dog. Selected from 
the novels of Axzatole France. With an introduction. 


DIFFERENTS SOUVENIRS DE JEUNESSE 
Being episodes selected from the novels of Anatole 
France. With an introduction. 


q CLASSICS 

THE WRITERS OF GREECE AND 
ROME 
By Gilbert Norwood and J. Wight Duff. Two 
volumes of ‘ The World’s Manuals’ bound together. 
4s. 6d. net; library edition in blue cloth, gilt lettered, 
7s. 6d. net. 


CAESAR’S CIVIL WAR 

Edited by C. E. Moberly, with an introduction by 
H. Last. With 33 illustrations. 5s. Also in 2 Parts : 
Books I-II, 3s.; Book III, 3s. 


The Scottish Educational Journal: ‘‘ This is a very attractive edition 
of De Bello Civili, and the text is beautifully printed. There are many 
excellent illustrations. The Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary 
are models of what should be given to aid the student. 


q MATHEMATICS 

A PRIMER OF ARITHMETIC 
FOR MIDDLE FORMS 

By F. M. Marzials and N. K. Barber. 3s. 6d. net. 


EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA 
FROM THE BEGINNINGS TO THE 
QUADRATIC 
By R. W. M. Gibbs. 


q SCIENCE 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 

By Ivor B. Hart. With 199 illustrations. 4s. net. 
Sections on Lengths, Areas, and Volumes ; Hydro- 

statics; The Measurement of Time; Forces and their 

Effects; Heat; Sound; Light; Magnetism and 

Electricity. 


1s. 6d. net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMEN HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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An Economic History of England, 1066-1874. By CHARLOTTE 
M. WATERS. (7s. 6d.net. In Two Parts, 4s.each. Milford : 
Oxford University Press.) 

This beautifully printed and lavishly illustrated book will be 

a source of much interest and delight to students of social and 

industrial history. Dividing the period surveyed into sections 

of approximately a century each, it depicts the changes in village 
life, town life, and economic organization which characterized 
each in turn. In this way a vivid picture, not overloaded with 
detail, of the development of the English people is presented. 
A useful bibliography concludes a singularly attractive volume. 


Lectures on Foreign History, 1494-1789. By J. M. THOMPSON. 
(7s. 6d. net. Blackwell.) 

The word ‘‘ foreign ” in the title of this book is not happy. 
It smacks of an insularity which is conspicuously absent from the 
lectures themselves. The subject of the lectures is the History 
of Europe, and the point of view is French rather than English. 
The course was originally prepared for, and delivered to, Oxford 
undergraduates of the feebler kind, who had come up to the 
University knowing “little English history and less foreign.” 
Hence it takes nothing for granted. Written throughout in a 
vivacious style, with a wealth of quotation and anecdotes, it 
provides an excellent introduction to Modern European history. 
A bibliography is appended, the value of which would have been 
much enhanced if initials of authors and dates of publication 
had been included. No American or German bibliography would 
have been allowed to appear in the imperfect form of this one. 


An Introduction to the Historv of Western Europe. By J. H. 
ROBINSON. New Brief Edition. (12s. 6d. net. Ginn.) 

This is a new and revised edition of a popular American text- 
book of General European History which originally appeared in 
1902. The section dealing with the period from the fall of 
Napoleon to the present day has been entirely re-written in 
view of the recent developments in Continental politics. The 
definite and avowed object of this excellent sketch of the history 
of the last fifteen hundred years is the elucidation of the problems 
of the present day by means of the light thrown on them by their 
antecedents. 


The Student’s History of Ireland. By S. Gwynn. (58. net. 
Longmans.) 
Gleanings from Irish History. By W. F. T. BUTLER. (12s. 6d. 


net. Longmans.) 

Both these books, though now published in England, were 
printed in Dublin. They present pictures of Irish history from 
the point of view of the Free State. Mr. Stephen Gwynn is a 
sound scholar and an accomplished writer. Two years ago he 
wrote a History of Ireland, of which the volume before us is 
to a large extent an epitome. It contains, however, some new 
material derived from the recent works of Prof. Curtis and 
Mrs. J. R. Green. Mr. Gwynn writes in a tolerant spirit, with a 
manifest love for Ireland as a whole, and from a desire to foster 
unity. Mr. W. F. T. Butler’s book has more of a specialist char- 
acter. The learned author of ‘‘ Confiscation in Irish History ” 
treats of four different subjects, viz. (1) the Lordship of 
MacCarthy Mor; (2) the Lordship of MacCarthy Reagh ; (3) the 
Policy of Surrender, and (4) the Cromwellian Confiscation in 
Muskerry. These detailed studies make a real contribution to 
knowledge. 


Elizabethan Life in Town and Country. By M. St. C. BYRNE. 
(7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Macaulay’s famous third chapter of the “ History of England ” 
has furnished a model for many subsequent descriptions of the 
social life of this country at different periods of its development. 
Miss Byrne here presents us with a picture of everyday life in the 
England exactly one hundred years earlier than that delineated 
by Macaulay. From many and various sources she has collected 
curious information respecting town life, travelling, country life, 
religion, education, sport, play-going, and countless other con- 
cerns of the Elizabethan Everyman. Miss Byrne has done her 
work thoroughly and well. The view she presents is life-like 
and convincing. 


Patriotism ts not Enough. (ss. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

The United States as a Neighbour: From a Canadian Point of 
View. By Sir R. FALCONER. (7s. 6d. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

Builders of the Empire. 
3s. 6d. net. Superior Edition, 7s. 6d. net. 


Press.) 


By J. H. Homes. 


By J. A. WILLIAMsoN. (School Edition, 
Clarendon 


The Cambridge Ancient History. Edited by J. B. Bury, Dr. S. A. 
Cook, and F. E. Apcocx. Vol. III. The Assyrian Empire. 
(35s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Stories of World History. By Dr. F. W. TICKNER. 
University of London Press.) 

From Feudalism to Despotism. A History of Europe, 800-1789, 
with an Introductory Account of the Period, 300-800. By 
H. L. WILtraMson. (3s. Pitman.) 

Notes on European History. By W. Epwarps. Vol. II. The 
Reformation and the Ascendancy of France, 1494-1715. 
(10s. 6d. net. Rivingtons.) 


(3s. 6d. net. 


An Essay on the Origins of the House of Commons. By Dr. D. 
Pasquet. Translated by R. G. D. Larran. (7s. 6d. net. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

(1) Philips’ British Empire Calendar, 1926. (13. Philip.) 


(2) Philips’ Visual Contour Atlas. 
Philip.) 

(3) Philips’ Visual Contour Atlas. 
(1s. 4d. Philip.) 

(1) For purposes of reference it is very convenient to have a 
calendar hanging up in a class-room. For each month there is 
a map of the world, showing the Empire, accompanied by a 
number of useful notes. From the same publishers come two 
more contour atlases. In both (2) and (3) are found the general 
maps which are common to the whole series, and in addition 
four or five special maps of the particular locality (in this case 
Halifax and Hertfordshire respectively). 


(1) Children of the Field and Forest. Children of the Mountain 
and Plain. By UNcLE ROBERT. (1s. 6d. net each. Black.) 

(2) Seeing America. Book I. Farm and Field. By W. B. 
PiTKIN and H. F. HuGHEs. (4s. 6d. net. New York: 
Macmillan.) 

(3) The Arctic and Antarctic. 
(1s. 6d. Cassell.) 

(4) Europe. By W. F. Morris. (1s. 6d. Cassell.) 

For young children, instruction by story-telling is always 
effective, and the authors of (1) and (2) have used this method 
with great success. In (1) there are several coloured pictures, 
the other illustrations being in black and white, so that the 
children may colour them in their own way. In (2) the pictures 
are reproduced from photographs; much of the subject-matter 
is narrated in dialogue form. (3) “ The Arctic and Antarctic ” 
consists of a series of well-chosen extracts from the works of 
eminent writers for use as reading lessons. (4) In the first four 
chapters Europe is dealt with as a continent, with special refer- 
ence to relief, climate, and people; in the remaining chapters 
each of the political divisions is described. 


(1) A Notebook of Ordnance Survey Map-Reading, with Exercises, 
By G. A. GERMAN. (1s. 9d. Arnold.) 

(2) The Scholar's Geographical Exercise Book. Great Britain and 
Ireland. (6d. net. Johnston.) 

In (1) the conventional signs used on ordnance maps are fully 
explained and a large number of exercises are given in order that 
a pupil may have practice in reading a map with intelligence 
and accuracy. (2) ‘‘ The Scholar’s Geographical Exercise Book ”’ 
contains sixteen outline maps only, and on the blank page 
opposite each map the pupil can write his own notes. There is 
no text and no printed exercises. 


Singapore and Naval Geography, with a Description of the New 
Method of Mapping the Oceans. By Dr. V. CORNISH. (5s. 
Sifton, Praed.) 

At a meeting of the Royal Colonial Institute last June, 
Dr. Vaughan Cornish read a paper on Singapore and Naval 
Geography, and this paper has now been printed. Dr. Cornish 
sets out very clearly the geographical and strategical advantages 
of Singapore as a naval base, and he points out that the idea of 
establishing a naval dockyard at Singapore was indirectly a 
result of the Washington Treaty of 1922, in which Great Britain, 
Japan, and the United States came to an agreement on the 
question of fortified naval bases in the Pacific. Five large maps 
illustrate the points discussed in the paper. 


Great Rivers of the World: A Story of their Service to Man, 
By W. S. Dakin. (48. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 
Peoples and Places. By G. Guest. Book VI—Intermediate, 
Buried Treasure. (gd. net. Johnston.) 
Our England : Twelve Open-Atr Lessons. By PATRICIA JOHNSON, 
(2s. Methuen.) 
(Continued on page 62.) 


Halifax Edition. (1s. 5d. 


Hertfordshire Edition. 


Compiled by W. J. GLOVER. 
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ENGLISH. 
Shakespeare.—THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. With 
Introduction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. With an 
Appendix. 2s. [Certificate 


—— THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited by C. W. 
UNDERWOOD. Pocket Classics. 2s. [Certificate 


— THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited by H. M. 
AYRES. Tudor Edition. 2s. 6d. (Certificate 


— — THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited by R. L. 
Brackwoop and A. R. OSBORN. 32s. [Certificate 


— THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Eversley Edition. 


With Notes. ıs. 6d. net. [Certificate 
—— JULIUS CÆSAR. With Introduction and Notes. By 
K. DEIGHTON. 2s. (Certificate 


—— JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by G. W. and L. G. Hur- 
FORD. Pocket Classics. 2s. (Certificate 


JULIUS CÆSAR. Edited by Prof. R. M. Lovett. 


Tudor Edition. 2s. 6d. (Certificate 
—— JULIUS CAESAR. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 
Is. 6d. net. [Certificate 


— AS YOU LIKE IT. With Introduction and Notes. 
By K. DEIGHTON. 2s.; paper covers, Is. 6d. [Certificate 


— AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by C. R. Gaston, Ph.D. 
Pocket Classics. 2s. {Certificate 


—— AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by M. H. SHackrorp, Ph.D. 


Tudor Edition. 2s. 6d. [Certificate 
— AS YOU LIKE IT. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 
Is. 6d. net. [Certificate 


—— AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by R. L. BLackwoop and 
A. R. OSBORN. 2s. [Certificate 


— THE TEMPEST. With Introduction and Notes. By 
K. DEIGHTON. 2s. (Certificate 


—— THE TEMPEST. Edited by S. C. Newsom. Pocket 
Classics. 2s. [Certificate 


— THE TEMPEST. Edited by H. E. GREENE, Ph.D. 


Tudor Edition. 2s. 6d. (Certificate 
—- THE TEMPEST. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 
1s. 6d. net. (Certificate 


— RICHARD II. With Introduction and Notes. By K. 
DEIGHTON. Withan Appendix. Paper, 1s. 6d.; boards, 
2s. (Certificate 


—— RICHARDII. Edited by Prof. H. Craic, Ph.D. Tudor 
Edition. 2s. 6d. (Certificate 


—— RICHARD II. Edited by Prof. J. H. Morratt. Pocket 
Classics. 2s. [Certificate 


— RICHARD II. Eversley Edition. With Notes. Is. 6d. 


net. (Certificate 
—— CORIOLANUS. With Introduction and Notes. By 
K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [Junior 
—— CORIOLANUS. Edited by H. D. WEISER. Pocket 
Classics. 2s. . [Junior 


— CORIOLANUS. Edited by S. P. SHERMAN, Ph.D. 


Tudor Edition. 2s. 6d. [Junior 
— CORIOLANUS. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 
Is. 6d. net. [Junior 


—— A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. By K. DEIGH- 
TON. With an Appendix. Paper, 1s. 6d. ; boards, 2s. 
[Junior 


ENGLISH— cont. 
Shakespeare.—A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. Edited 
by E. C. Noyes. Pocket Classics. 2s. [Junior 


— A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. Edited by T. P. 
CRESWELL. Is. 6d. ; paper, Is. 3d. [Junior 


— A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. Edited by J. H. 


CUNLIFFE. Tudor Edition. 2s. 6d. [Juntor 
— A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. _ Eversley 
Edition. With Notes. 1s. 6d. net. [Junior 
Stevenson.—TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY. Edited by 
R. E. C. HouGutTon, M.A. Is. 9d. (Certificate 
—- TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY and AN INLAND 


VOYAGE. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 


WILBUR L. Cross. Pocket Classics. 2s. [Certificate 
Eliot.—SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. Edited by M. 
MACMILLAN, D.Litt. 3s. 6d. [Certificate 


Reade.—THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. Abridged 
and Edited by O. T. HART. Pocket Classics. 2s. 

(Certificate 

Scott.—IVANHOE. With Introduction and Notes. English 

Classics. 3s. 6d. [Junior 

—— IVANHOE. Edited by A. M. Hitcucocx. Pocket 

Classics. 2s. [Junior 


LATIN AND GREEK. 
Virgil—_ENEID. Book III. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. [Certificate 


Livy— BOOK XXII. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. 
W. W. Capes, M.A., and J. E. Mernuisu, M.A. 2s. 


(Certificate 
— BOOKS XXI and XXII. Edited by Rev. W. W. 
Capes, M.A. 5s. (Certificate 


Sallust—CATILINE. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 


Rev. G. H. NaLL, M.A. 28.; paper, 1s. 9d. [Certificate 
— CATILINA. Edited by C. MERIvaLE, D.D. 2s. 6d. 
[Certificate 
— BELLUM CATULINAE. Edited by A. M. Cook, M.A. 
38. [Certificate 
Horace.—ODES. Book III. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. [Certificate 
—— ODES. Book III. Edited by T. E. Pace, M.A. 
2s. 6d. (Certificate 


THE EPISTLES and ARS POETICA. Edited by A. S. 
Wirkins, Litt.D. 6s. (Certificate 


Ceasar. —GALLIC WAR. Book V. With Notes and Vocabu- 


lary. By C. CoLBECK, M.A. 3s. [Junior 
Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book III. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. Nati, M.A. 2s.; paper, 
Is. gd. [Certificate 


— ANABASIS. Books I-IV. Edited by Prof. W. W. 
Goopwin and Prof. J. W. WHITE. 4s. [Certificate 

Thucydides. BOOK II. Edited by E. C. Marcnanr, M.A. 
4S. 

Euripides—MEDEA. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 


Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 28.; paper, Is. 9d. 
(Certificate 


—— MEDEA. Edited by A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. 3s. 
[Certificate 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., ST. 
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MATHEMATICS 


The A BC of Relativity. 
Kegan Paul.) 

Mr. Bertrand Russell has joined the company of writers who 
endeavour to satisfy the popular demand for an explanation, in 
non-mathematical terms, of the theory of relativity. It is 
difficult to say whether his essay will prove more successful in 
bringing light into obscurity than any which have preceded it, 
or whether he, too, will be regarded by the layman as “ ceasing 
to be intelligible just at the point where he begins to say some- 
thing important.” However, he has produced a very lively 
book, and if he does nothing else, he will probably convince his 
readers that things are far from being what they seem. His 
final conclusion is that “ we know very little, yet it is astonish- 
ing that .. . so little knowledge can give us so much power.” 


The Theory of Measurements. By Dr. L. TuTTLE and Dr. J. 
SATTERLY. (12s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

This well-planned and thoroughly practical book is intended 
for students of mathematics and of science. The former are 
introduced to some applications of the exact sciences, and the 
latter are trained how to arrange their experimental work in 
order to deduce the best result possible, together with a measure 
ofits accuracy. Special attention is given to statistical methods, 
with a view to opening up for biological and medical students 
the elements of bio-mathematics. The chapters dealing with these 
methods occupy nearly half the book. The exercises are 
numerous and, being derived from many different sources, are 
well calculated to suit the tastes of different types of students. 


A School Geometry on ‘ New Sequence’ Lines. By W.M. BAKER 
and A. A. Bourne. (4s. 6d. Books I-III, 2s. 6d. Books 
I-V, 4s. Bell.) 

The New Matriculation Geometry. By A. G. CRACKNELL and 
G. F. PERROTT. (4s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 
Exercises in Geometry. By V. Le N. Foster. Part I. (2s. 

Bell.) 

Messrs. Baker and Bourne have produced another of the 
“ new sequence ” geometries which have become distressingly 
numerous. The sequence is sound enough, but no attempt is 
made to distinguish between theorems, of which formal proofs 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL. (4s. 6d. net. 


e 


are required at all stages and in all examinations, and those, 
such as the congruence and parallel theorems, which may be 
regarded at a first reading as axiomatic, e.g. the old superposition 
proof of Euclid I, 4, occurs, although condemned bv mathematical 
authority. But for those who prefer a book on old-fashioned 
lines, there is an abundance of sound material. The substance 
of Euclid, Book XI, is included, and brief sections on the radical 
axis, Ceva’s theorem, &c. An annoying feature for the teacher 
is that answers to numerical questions are apparently only to 
be obtained by purchasing the key to the same author’s 
‘Elementary Geometry.’ The second volume we notice is of 
much the same type. The best feature in it is a chapter on the 
solution of riders in which the preliminary analysis of the ques- 
tion is discussed. Mr. Foster’s small book of exercises contains 
many that are valuable and interesting, and his ‘‘ Notes for 
Learners ” could only have been written by an experienced 
teacher. 


A Course of Pure Mathematics. By Prof. G. H. Harpy. Fourth 
Edition. (12s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Prof. Hardy’s excellent introduction to Pure Mathematics has 
now reached a fourth edition, and the author takes the oppor- 
tunity of introducing into the text an amplification of the 
contents of an appendix in the preceding edition, in which the 
analytical theory of the circular functions was based on the 
definition of the inverse tangent by an integral. The chief 
advantage of this method is that it prepares the student to 
understand the similar procedure followed in connexion with 
elliptic and other functions. 


Exercises in Algebra: from the Beginnings to the Quadratic. By 
R. W. M. Gisss. (1s. 6d. net. Milford: Oxford University 
Press.) 

An excellent introduction to algebra suitable for beginners. 

There are a large number of simple examples ; progress through 

the book may be slow but should be sure. 


Plane Curves of the Third Order. By Prof. H. S. WHITE. 
(12s. 6d. net. Harvard University Press. London: Milford : 
Oxford University Press.) 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


Si le Grain ne Meurt. By A. GIDE. 
(1s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

These memories of childhood make very attractive reading, 
and form a welcome addition to our readers for the pre- 
matriculation stage. The text is followed by a short note on 
the author and his work, satisfactory notes in explanation of 
allusions and difficulties in the text, a vocabulary and “ phrases 
and idioms,” as well as two maps of the regions to which special 
reference is made in the text. It is a pity that the vocabulary 
is net more complete; such words as ‘“‘ paterne,” ‘‘ aide-niais,”’ 
“costaud,” ‘“‘ ressuyer ” should certainly have been included ; 
and a reader troubled by “ se subtilisant parmi les herbes ” is 
not much helped by being told that '‘ subtiliser” means 
“ subtilize.”’ 


Anatole France. Le Petit Pierre. 
and Notes, by ISABELLE H. CLARKE. 
Jackson.) 

In a pleasantly written introduction, Miss Clarke gives us the 
main facts about the life and works of Anatole France. The 
narrative of his early days is too well known to require praise ; 
it is good that it should now be accessible in clear type, and 
supplied with full notes that have been compiled with much 
care. The map of Paris from the Bois de Boulogne to the 
Place de la Bastille, and the map on a larger scale of the part 
between the Place de la Concorde and Notre Dame will be found 
helpful. 


Les Corbeaux: Pièce en Quatre Actes. Par HENRY BECQUE. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary by Prof. E. A. 
Dawson. (2s. 6d. Heath.) 

It may be true that the first night of ‘ Les Corbeaux ” 
caused almost as great a sensation as that of ‘‘ Hernani,” and 
it certainly is a milestone in the development of modern French 
drama. But it is a fundamentally depressing and, in parts, 
very unpleasant play; and it is certainly unsuitable for school 
use, though it may be recommended to the attention of the 
university student of French. The editor’s work is competent, 
on the lines usual in this series: brief mtroduction, adequate 
notes, and a vocabulary. 


Edited by V. F. Boyson. 


Edited, with Introduction 
(2s. 6d. Sidgwick & 


Exercises in French Syntax: Founded upon “ A Grammar of 
Present-Day French.” By J. E. MANSION. (2s. Harrap.) 
The attention of teachers is drawn to this book of exercises 
from the experienced hand of Mr. Mansion, whose “‘ Grammar of 
Present-Day French ” has been favourably received. As was 
to be expected, Mr. Mansion has shown much skill in diversifying 
his exercises, among which he has not hesitated to include 
English sentences for translation. These, however, differ from 
the type of sentence that used to be in vogue for grammar 
practice. They are in good English, often so idiomatic, that 
the renderings in the English-French vocabulary will be welcome. 
The book therefore serves also to extend the vocabulary, which 
materially adds to its interest and value. 


La Hermana San Sulpicio. By A. P. VaLtpts. Edited, with 
Notes, Direct-Method Exercises for Conversation and Com- 
position and Vocabulary, by J. M. Pittaro. (4s. 6d. Ginn.) 

The work of Armando Palacio Valdés needs no introduction to 
English students of Spanish literature. There is a true artistry 
in all his books and a natural skill of craftsmanship in every line 
he writes. The editor of this edition has given us an abridged 
version of what is acknowledged to be Valdés’s finest work, but 
the beauty of the story, even abridged, would be lost were any 
class to use all the exercise material, ‘‘ cuestionarios,” etc., with 
which this book is so generously provided. A class which can 
read this work does not need a printed vocabulary of nearly one 
hundred pages for 123 pages of text. One can be too helpful. 

The “get up” of this edition reflects great credit on the 

publishers. 


A Second Year of French. By A. C. CLARK and A. J. P. Broop- 
BANK, (4S. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

A Nativity : Drawn from the old French Noels and with Appro- 
priate Music. Arranged for Acting by Children by Eva M. 


GILPIN. (6s. net. Constable.) 
A Manual of French Commercial Correspondence. By Prof. 
R. L. G. Rivcure and Dr. F. C. RoE. (6s. Harrap.) 


Spanish Free Composition. By Prof. E. A. PEERS. (2s. 


Harrap.) 
(Continued on page 64.) 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


FOUNDATIONS OF PRACTICAL HARMONY AND COUNTER- 


POI NT. By R. O. Morris, of the Royal College of Music. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

* There are features in Mr. Morris's text-book which we do not remember to have seen incorporated in any other book of a like nature. To the earnest 
student, who wishes to get a real grip of his subject, we cordially recommend this book, for in Mr. Morris he will find a guide, philosopher, and friend—one 
whose knowledge is born to experience.” —The Journal of Education. 

Send for Prospectus. 


FRENCH POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. Edited by A. Watson Barn, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


“Teachers who commence this little book in the second-year classes will find it a very valuable aid by a practical teacher.""—The Teacher's World. 


LAY’S PUPILS’ GLASS BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. 
Book II. Paper, 7d.; Cloth, 1od. Book III. Paper, 1s.; Cloth, 1s. 3d. Book IV. Paper, 1s.; Cloth, 1s. 3d. 
Book V. Paper, 1s. 3d.; Cloth, 1s. 6d. Book VI. Paper, 1s. 3d.; Cloth, 1s. 6d. Teachers’ Book II, 2s.; 
Book III, 2s. 6d.; Book IV, 2s. 6d.; Book V, 2s. 6d.; Book VI, 2s. 6d. 


Mr. C. T. WING, M.A., President cf the N.U.T. says—" You will no doubt be pleased to know that I consider the Pupils’ Class Book of Arithmetic, by 
Ep. J. S. Lay, as by far the best Arithmetic I have seen. The excellent way in which the exercises are arranged, and the careful manner in which the sums 
are graded arc of great help to pupil and teacher.” 


A SHORTER SCHOOL GEOMETRY. 


Sections I-V, 3s. 6d. 
e%e This volume has been issued to satisfy requests from Teachers engaged in preparing candidates for the Leaving Certificate Courses under the 
Scottish Education Department. Suitable also for Pupils of Advanced Courses. 


Previously published. Part I, 2s. 6d. Part II, 2s. 6d. Complete, 4s. 6d. Key to Part I, qs. 
Key to Complete, 7s. 6d. 


INTERMEDIATE MATHEMATICS (Analysis). By T. S. UsHerwoop, B.Sc., 


Wh. Ex., A.M.I.Mech.E., and C. J. A. TRIMBLE, M.A., late Scholar Trinity College, Cambridge. 7s. 6d. 


A CLASS-BOOK OF BOTANY. By ERNEST STENHOUSE, B.Sc., A.R.C.Sc. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


“A welj-arranged, concisely written, and copiously illustrated text-book of clementary Botany. It is, moreover, compact in form and turnished with a 
comprehensive index.” —The Phoentx. 


By H. S. Hart, M.A., and F. H. STEVENs, M.A. 


Key to Part II, 4s. 


EGYPTIAN BIRDS. With a Chapter on Migration. By F. H. Brooxspank, B.A., late of the Egyptian 
Ministry of Education. With Illustrations. 2s. net. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS 


JULY AND DECEMBER, 1926 


ENGLISH 


Shakespeare.—AS YOU LIKE IT. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 28.; paper covers, Is. 6d. 
[Junior and School 
—— AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by C. R. Gaston, Ph.D. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Juntor and School 
—— AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by M. H. SHackrorp, 
Ph.D. Tudor Edition. 2s. 6d. [Junior and School 
—- AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by R. L. BLackwoop and 
A. R. OSBORN. 2s. [Junior and School 
—- AS YOU LIKE IT. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 
1s. 6d. net. [Junior and School 
Seott KENILWORTH. With Introduction and Notes. 
38. 6d. [Junior 
— KENILWORTH. Edited by J. H. CASTLEMAN. Pocket 
Classics. 2s. [Junior 
Goldsmith. —THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. Edited by 
Mrs. F. S. Boas. Boards, 1s. ọd.; limp, 1s. 6d. [Junior 
Shakespeare.—CYMBELINE. With Introduction and Notes. 
By K. DEIGHTON. 28.; paper, Is. 6d. [School 
— CYMBELINE. Edited by W. D. Howe, Ph.D. Tudor 


Edition. 2s. 6d. [School 
—- CYMBELINE. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 
Is. 6d. net. [School 
Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics. By F. T. PALGRAVE. 
2s. net. {School 
— Book Third. With Introduction and Notes. By J. H. 
FOWLER, M.A. 2s. 6d. [School 
Scott. —IVANHOE. With Introduction and Notes. English 
Classics. 3s. 6d. [School 
— IVANHOE. Edited by A. M. Hitcucockx. Pocket 
Classics. 2s. [School 


LATIN AND GREEK 

Caesar.—DE BELLO GALLICO. Books II and III. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. W. G. RUTHERFORD, 
M.A. 2s. [Junior 
Virgil—AENEID. Book XII. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s.; paper covers, Is. gd. 
[Junior and School 

Tacitus.—_THE HISTORIES. Books I and II. Edited by 
A. D. GopLry, M.A. 4s. (School 
Cicero.— DE AMICITIA. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 


E. S. SHUCKBURGH, Litt.D. 2s. [School 
Horace.—ODES. Book III. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. [School 


— ODES. Book IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. [School 
ODES. Books III and IV. Edited by T. E. Pace, M.A. 


2s. 6d. each. [School 
Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book I. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. [Junior 
—— ANABASIS. Book I. With Exercises. By E. A. 
WELLS, M.A. 2s.; paper covers, 1s. gd. [Junior 


— ANABASIS. Books I-IV. Edited by Prof. W. W. 
GooDWIN and Prof. J. W. WHITE. 4s. unior 
Euripides.—ALCESTIS. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 2s. (Junior and School 
Thucydides.—BOOK VI. Edited by E. C. MarcuHanrT, M.A. 
4S. [School 
— BOOKS VI and VII. Edited by Rev. P. Frost, M.A. 
4s. [School 
Homer.—THE ODYSSEY. Done into English by S. H. 
ButTcuer, Litt.D., D.Litt., and ANDREW Lana, M.A. 
School Edition. 4s. [School 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, free on application 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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Geological Chart. 
Murby.) 
This chart gives the geological systems in one column, and in 
two others a very brief account of the fauna and flora and of the 
distribution of the rocks and the history of their deposition, 
while in a fourth are the main features of each era. While a 
great deal of the information is of use, it suffers from the 
extreme condensation. The statement that all archaean rocks 
were laid down when the world was at a high temperature, that 
ammonites abound in the Trias, and that the earliest mammals 
are found in England in the Jurassic seem to want modification. 


Elementary Inorganic Chemistry for Schools. By F. W. HopGEs. 
(3s. 6d. Longmans.) 

. Mr. Hodges tells us that he has tried to produce a book which 
contains the groundwork of an elementary course of chemistry, 
presented in such a manner as to be comprehended by young 
students. He has certainly succeeded, and is to be congratulated 
on his book. There is no slurring over of difficulties, but those 
subjects which are usually troublesome are, nevertheless, in Mr. 
Hodges’ hands, made easily intelligible. We have only two 
criticisms to make. In the first place, many of Mr. Hodges’ 
Bunsen burners (e.g. Figs. 41, 34, 28) would not work; and in 
the second, his delivery tube in such figures as No. 46 should 
go right to the top or bottom of the jar. These criticisms may 
appear trivial, but a teacher who has laboured to correct these 
very faults in his pupils’ drawings would be disheartened at 
finding them in the text-book ! 


By F. J. M. STRATTON. 


By Lieut.-Colonel F. G. TaLBoT. (Irs. 4d. net. 


Astronomical Physics. (12s. 6d. net. 


Methuen.) $ 
The application of physical discoveries and methods to the 
problems of astronomy has resulted in a rapid and extensive 
development of the modern science of astrophysics. This 
development naturally implies a considerable body of technical 
literature scattered amongst various scientific journals, which 
has lacked, until recently, a comprehensive text-book, giving a 
well-digested account of the work for the benefit of non- 
professional students. Colonel Stratton’s book is of considerable 
value in remedying this deficiency. It is essentially an index 
to astrophysical literature, written (broadly speaking) as a 
series of concise, well-arranged, and connected summaries of the 
results contained in the above-mentioned technical papers, 
though limited in scope mainly to astronomical applications of 
the spectroscope, including a short history and description of the 
instruments. Within these limits it is accurate and astonish- 
ingly complete (considering the size of the book), while the 
detailed references to original papers are copious and representa- 
tive, rendering it on their own account alone a valuable reference 
book for astrophysicists—to whom, indeed, it might almost be 
described as indispensible. This value is enhanced by the 
inclusion of useful tables of data not elsewhere accessible. The 
style is not “' popular,” and an elementary knowledge of 
astronomy is evidently presupposed, though explanations are 
given of fundamental conceptions. The book is well written, in 
spite of the necessity for conciseness, and the illustrations are 
well chosen, the whole presenting an invaluable guide for the 
serious student who is willing to take a little trouble to obtain a 
knowledge of spectroscopic astronomy. 


The Structure of Light. The Fison Memorial Lecture, 1925. By 
Sir J. J. THOMSON. (2s. 6d. net. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

This extremely interesting little book commences with a short 
biography of the late A. H. Fison: and this is appropriate to 
the publication of the first Memorial Lecture. In the lecture 
itself, the reader is told in a lucid manner that Newton's theory 
of light was partly corpuscular and partly undulatory, and that 
it was his successors who regarded it as entirely corpuscular. 
Then, at the end of the eighteenth century, the work of Young 
and Fresnel established firmly the undulatory theory ; and this 
theory was accepted universally until twenty to twenty-five 
years ago. The effects obtained with X-rays, and other elec- 
trical effects, have suggested that the wave-front of light is not 
uniformly distributed, but that it may be compared to bright 
specks on a dark ground. The reader is then introduced to 
Planck’s quantum theory ; and the author proceeds to suggest, 
in a convincing manner, a very possible constitution of the 
quantum, and how it is formed. Thus he puts before the reader 
a theory according to which “‘ light has a dual structure, one 
part of which is similar to that postulated on the undulatory 
theory, the other to that postulated by the corpuscular one.” 


A History of Enginecring. By A. P. M. FLreminc and H. J. 
BROCKLEHURST. (12s. 6d. net. Black.) 


This book will be read with much interest, both by the 
general reader and by the student of applied science; and it is 
certainly a very appropriate book to add to any school library. 
For the most part, each chapter is devoted to a special branch 
of the subject ; and the topics included are ancient engineering. 
the history of measurement, docks and harbours, canals, roads 
and bridges, the age of steam, railway and locomotive engineer- 
ing, iron and steel manufacture, gas and oil engineering, the age 
of electricity, and the organization of personnel in the industry. 
A very useful bibliography is inserted at the end of the volume. 


Modern Magnetics. By Prof. F. AUERBACH. Translated by 


H. C. Bootu. (15s. net. Methuen.) 

Both students and technical scientists will find it useful to 
have all the main phenamena of magnetism in compact form, 
instead of having to depend upon reference to a number of 
separate sources of information. This volume brings the whole 
subject fairly up to date, and includes a very full bibliography 
of the several branches. 


Elementary Qualitative and Volumetric Analysis. By F. H. 
CAMPBELL. (6s. 6d. net. Melbourne: Macmillan.) 

Dr. Campbell says that his aim in this book is “ to train the 
student out of the common fault of dividing his observations 
into the significant and those which may be disregarded, and 
inculcating the belief that all observations are significant.” In 
our opinion, this is a principle which may perhaps be carried 
too far; surely one of the chief characteristics of scientific 
method is that it does arbitrarily make selections from obser- 
vations and regards certain classes of observation as irrelevant. 
However, no one can cavil at Dr. Campbell's method as 
exemplified by his book, which is a useful little production, 
and may be commended for elementary classes. 


Practical Companion to Chemistry. By G. H. J. ADLAM. 
Murray.) 

Those—and they are many—who use Mr. Adlam’s ‘‘ Chemis- 
try ” (in Murray’s Science for All series) will welcome this little 
Practical Companion. We venture to think that the book will 
appeal to experienced teachers no less than to those who have 
still to win their spurs, for it bears throughout the stamp of 
close acquaintance with the needs and the difficulties of boys 
and girls at school. A really excellent feature is the inclusion 
of a short section on common minerals, in which most of the 
common varieties are briefly described, and notes given on their 
occurrence in this country. We know of no book more suitable 
for School Certificate candidates. 


Introductory College Chemistry. By Prof. H. N. Homes. 
net. New York: Macmillan.) 

This book is a good specimen of the usual American text- 
book on chemistry. The matter is well arranged and the illus- 
trations are very clear. Of the questions (many of which are of 
the “ snappy ” variety) the following is typical: ‘‘ Why do 
you suppose Lavoisier stopped heating the mercury at the end 
of twelve days, and why didn’t he quit at the end of a week ? ” 
Prof. Holmes’s advice to his readers is, “ Be as critical of your 
knowledge as your teacher may be on quiz day. Most students 
pamper themselves.” The book is quite up to date and is inter- 
esting to read. Certainly a book for the Science Library. 


The Scientists’ Reference Book and Diary for 1926. (3s. 6d. Jas. 
Woolley, Sons & Co., Ltd., Deansgate, Manchester.) 
A diary containing in easy reference form physical and chemical 
contents and information of use to all engaged in laboratory 
practice. 


Applied Chemistry. A Practical Handbook for Students of 
Household Science and Public Health. By Prof. C. K. 
TINKLER and HELEN Masters. Vol. Il. Foods. (15s. 
net. Lockwood.) 

The Aquartum Book. 
Duckworth.) 
Smith's Elementary 

Prof. J. KENDALL. (5s. Bell.) 

Teaching Science in Schools. By J. Brown. (3s. Gd. net. 
University of London Press.) 

Experimental Optics: A Manual for the Laboratory. By 
Dr. G. F. C. SEARLE. (16s. net. Cambridge University 
Press.) 


(2s. 6d. 


(14s. 


By E. G. BouLENGER. (10s. 6d. net. 


Chemistry. Revised and Rewritten by 


(Continued on page 66.) 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


The Cambridge Ancient History 
Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., F.B.A., S. A. COOK, 
Litt.D., and F. E. ADCOCK, M.A. 
Volume III. The Assyrian Empire. 

With 15 Maps and 2 Plans.. Royal 8vo. 35s net. 

This volume contains, among others, chapters on 
The Hittites of Syria, The Kingdom of Van 
(Urartu), The Scythians and Northern Nomads, 
The New Babylonian Empire, The Eclipse and 
Restoration of Egypt, Oriental Art of the Saite 
Period, The Fall and Rise of Judah, The Growth of 
the Dorian States, Early Athens, and Northern and 
Central Greece. 


Memorandum on the Teaching 
of History 

Issued by the Incorporated Association of Assistant 

Masters in Secondary Schools. Crown 8vo. 2s 6d. 


English History Notes 
From the Earliest Times to the Outbreak of the 
Great War. 
By W. J. R. GIBBS, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 4s 6d. 

This scheme of history notes is designed to cover 
the first three years of the ordinary Secondary School 
curriculum. It includes some social and foreign 
history. 


Dramatic Theory in Spain 


Extracts from Literature before and during the 
Golden Age. 
Edited by H. J. CHAYTOR, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 3s 6d. 


“ The Lg sas of this book is to bring within the reach of 
students of Spanish literature a number of pieces which are, for 
the most part, to be found only in rare or expensive editions not 
readily accessible to the average reader.’’—From the Author's 


Matrices and Determinoids 
By C. E. CULLIS, M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc. 
Volume III. Part I. Royal 8vo. £3 3s net. 
University of Calcutta Readership Lectures. 


Experimental Optics 
A Manual for the Laboratory. 
By G. F. C. SEARLE, Sc.D., F.R.S. 
Demy 8vo. 16s net. 
Cambridge Physical Series. 


This Manual describes the wide range of optical 
experiments carried out in the Author’s practical 
class at the Cavendish Laboratory. These experi- 
ments have been tested by use in the class; and 
the apparatus required for most of them is of a 
simple nature. à 


Passages from German Authors 
for Unseen Translation 
Edited by E. K. BENNETT, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


A collection of 99 passages, with ocċasional 
explanatory notes. 


Latin Prose Composition 
By J. A. NAIRN, Litt.D. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“A very useful book to all students of Latin prose.”— Fhe 
Journal of Education. 


“ A book of unique and outstanding value .. . which all who 
need such a work will rejoice to possess and use. . . . It contains 
a number of eacellent passages for translation into Latin. ... We 
commend this first-rate, scholarly, and practical asp f 

— Education. 


NEW EDITIONS 


A Course of Pure Mathematics 
By G. H. HARDY, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Fourth Edition. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 


Exercises in Practical Physics 
By Sir ARTHUR SCHUSTER, Ph.D., Sc.D., 
F.R.S., and CHARLES H. LEES, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Fifth Edition, revised. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 


The Mathematical Theory of 


Electricity and Magnetism 
By J. H. JEANS, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Fifth Edition. Royal 8vo: 21s net. 


The Dynamical Theory of Gases 
By J. H. JEANS, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Fourth Edition. Royal 8vo. 30s net. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
LONDON: Fetter Lane, E.C. 4 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Auditing : An Introduction to Practice. By Prof. G. E. BENNETT. 
(15s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 


Prof. Bennett treats his subject in a manner which should 
make easy reading for the student. He deals clearly with the 
general principle underlying all auditing, and covers fully the 
groundwork necessary to a more specialized study. Written 
primarily for American students, there are frequent references 
to American case law and to the Federal Reserve Bulletin with 
which the English student is not familiar. 


The Harrow School Register, 1845-1925. Edited by J. H. Srocpon. 
Second Series in Two Volumes. Vol. I. 1845-1885. Vol. II. 
1885-1925. (15s. net each volume. Clarendon Press.) 


The new edition of the ‘‘ Harrow School Register ” appears 
in two volumes, Vol. I, 1845-1885, Vol. II, 1885-1925. The 
previous edition was issued in Ig10 and it was found that the 
inclusion of the records of the Great War would make a single 
volume too ponderous for convenience. The sad loss of over 
600 lives is shown, but there is also a magnificent record of 
gallant service—over 3,000 Old Harrovians having served. 
Eight of these won the Victoria Cross; one in five won some 
distinction ; one in five was wounded, and one in five was killed. 
The last edition appeared at the end of Dr. Wood's headmaster- 
ship. Had the editors been endowed with prophetic vision, and 
waited three months, this edition would have exactly covered 
the reign of Dr. Ford, now promoted to the Deanery of York. 
During this time the school has attained its highest recorded 
number—651 boys. Of the staff, Messrs. Eyre, Werner, and 
Lagden were killed in the war. Messrs. Warner, Minssen, David- 
son, Lascelles, and Moss have died. Amongst others Messrs. 
Graham, Owen, Somervell, Stephen, Moriarty, Butler, Mayo, 
and Prior have retired, and Mr. Talbot has become headmaster 
of Haileybury. All the houses have changed hands. Mr. Vassall 
has become senior master, and over twenty new masters have 
been appointed. A highly creditable number of scholarships, 
fellowships, and first classes in final schools have been won at 
the universities. The Warden of All Souls is the chairman of 
the Governors, to whom during the last year there were added 
Lord Horne, Mr. J. R. M. Butler, Mr. Amery, Lord Ronaldshay, 
and Mr. Pickard-Cambridge. 


The Girls’ School Year Book (Public Schools). The official Book 
of Reference of the Association of Head Mistresses, 1925-26. 
(7s. 6d. net. Deane & Sons. The Year Book Press, Ltd.) 
This is the twentieth issue of the ‘‘ Year Book,” and it includes 
the latest record of the proceedings of the Association of Head- 
mistresses, and up-to-date information on public schools, schools 
for girls, and the education of girls, and the future careers of 
girls on leaving school. It is in every way a reliable book of 
reference. 


Linaludo, the Knight's Tours: A Fascinating Game of Patience. 
By A. SHARP. (Instructions, 3s.; Sketch Book No. 1, od. ; 
Sketch Book No. 2, 9d.; Complete Set, 4s. Marlborough.) 

A self-contained game of patience based on the knight’s move 
in the game of chess, by which diagrams of varying degrees of 
symmetry are designed. The same affords a pleasant recreation, 
and leaves a satisfying record. 


Directory of Psychiatric Clinics for Children in the United States. 
(50 cents. New York: Joint Committee on Methods of 
Preventing Delinquency.) 

This directory, together with the ‘‘ Progress Report,” also 
issued by the Committee on Methods of Preventing Delinquency, 
is particularly interesting to English readers because of Dr. Cyril 
Burt's recent plea for the establishment of psychological clinics 
for children in this country. The very rapid advance in the 
number and efficiency of the clinics in the States is due in large 
measure to the Commonwealth Fund. By its aid promising 
students have been trained as psychologists, demonstration 
clinics have been set up in a number of cities, and the work of 
the visiting teacher—described in a recent number of this 
journal—has been developed. In this valuable preventive work 
the United States leads the world. 

The Little Book of Health and Courtesy : Written for Boys and 
Girls. By P. A. BARNETT. New Edition. (6d. Longmans.) 

We are glad to see a new edition of a booklet so full of ripe 
wisdom pithily expressed. It is, we think, worth more than 
many pretentious treatises on hygienic and moral training, and 
we strongly commend it to the attention of teachers. 


An Elementary Grammar of Old Icelandic. By HELEN McM. 
BuckuurstT. (5s. Methuen.) 


Cutting Out and Making Up of Garments: Formerly Entitled 
“ Cutting Out for Student Teachers.” By Amy X. SMITH. 
‘Fourth Edition. (8s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 


Rugby Football: Hints on How to Play It. By Major L. R- 
TosswiL_. With Appendix containing the Amended Rules 
of the Rugby Football Union (1925), Records, &c. (2s. 6d. 
net. Harrap.) 


This Charming Green-Hat Fair (Myickle Baalamb). By B. PAIN. 
(1s. net. Werner Laurie.) 


Biography for Beginners: Being a Collection of Miscellaneous 
Examples for the Use of Upper Forms. By F.. C. BENTLEY. 
Third Edition. (6s. net. Werner Laurie.) 


Philips’ “ Individual" Record Cards. (3s. 6d. per 100; Is. per 
25. Philip.) 

College Athletics. 
Princeton University Press. 
Press.) 

Careers for Boys: Prospects in Twenty Trades and Professions 
dealt with by Experts. Reprinted and Revised from Articles 
in The Evening Chronicle (Manchester). (is. Manchester: 
Allied Newspapers.) 

Pitman's Shorthand and Typewriting Year Book and Diary for 
1926. Edited by H. Downs. Thirty-fifth Annual Issue. 
(1s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

Towards Radiant Health. By FE. J. Saxon. (3s. 6d. net. Daniel.) 

Old Times: Relics, Talismans, Forgotten Customs and Belicfs of 
the Past. By W.C. MELLER. (10s. 6d. net. Werner Laurie.) 

The Secret of Athletic Training. By H. ANDREWS and W. S. 
ALEXANDER. (6s. net. Methuen.) 

The Foundations of Golf: Dedicated to the Late Beginner. By 
J. S. K. Smitu and B. S. WEASTELL. (5s. net. Methuen.) 


By C. W. KENNEDY. (6s. net. Princeton : 
Milford : Oxford University 


The Practical Cook. By Littan WHITLING. (28. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 
Surveying for Every One. By A. F. WILLIAMS. (3s. 6d. net. 


The Sheldon Press.) 

The Anglo-Saxon Cemetery at Girton College, Cambridge. A 
Report based on the MS. Notes of the Excavations made by 
the late F. J. H. Jenkinson, M.A. By E. J. HOLLING- 


WoRTH and M. M. O'ReiLLY. (4s. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 
Rugby Football. By R. C. SmitH. (5s. net. Methuen.) 


Free Public Lectures 


(Under this heading a list of free public lectures of especial interest to teachers 
is published month by month. The figure in parentheses indicates the 
number of a lecture if it is one of a series. Titles of lectures for ble 
insertion in this list should be received at the Journal Office not later than the 
middle of the month preceding that in which the lecture is to be delivered.) 


JANUARY 15 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1., at 5 p.m.—Prof. T. Borenius : 


Donatello. 
JANUARY 18 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 4 p.m.—Mr. Henry Higgs: 
Some Social Problems in the light of Economics and Statistics (1). Also on 
: ry 23. 
UR a COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Mr. M. H. Krishna :; 
Indian Archacology and Anthropology (1). Also on January 25. 
JANUARY 19 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Dr. E. G. 
Richardson ; Acoustics of Buildings (1). Also on January 26 and February 2. 
JANUARY 20 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 3 p.m.—Prof. E. G. Gardner. 
The Purgatorio (1). Also on January 27. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C.1, at 5.30 p.m.—The Hon. Mr. 
Justice Piggott: Insanity, Legal and Medical. ; 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Mr. W. C. Berwick 
Sayers: Book Selection for Children. 
JANUARY 22 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Miss Elean6ér Hull : 
Ireland from the Earliest Times (1). Also on January 29. 
JANUARY 25 f 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1,at 4.15 p.m.—Prof. I. M. Brandin : 
œe Vilain d'après les fableaux. , 
ERNA COLECT, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 6 p.m.—Mr. H. D. Jennings 
White: Psychology of Art: Beauty and the Unconscious. 
JANUARY 26 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.— Miss M. A. Murray : 
Egyptian Architecture. 
JANUARY 27 l 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Miss Asta M, 
Kilhbom : Seima Lagerlöf. 
JANUARY 28 2 
UNIVER ITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.15 p.m.—Prof. J. E. G. de 
Mo itmorencs : Customary Law in Europe (1). 
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A Short History of Education Cambridge Essays on Education 
By Prof. J. W. ADAMSON. Edited by A. C. BENSON, C.V.O., LL.D. 
Demy 8vo. 15s net. With an Introduction by the 
Rt Hon. Viscount BRYCE, O.M. 
Demy 8vo. gs 6d net. 
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An Outline of English Education, 
1760-1902 


By Prof. J. W. ADAMSON. Education and World Citizenship 


With a bibliography. ; 5 
HRA An Essay towards a Science of Education 


Royal 8vo. 3s net. 
A reprint from “ The Cambridge History of English By JAMES ae tert ce GARNETT, 


Literature.” 
z Royal 8vo. With a coloured diagram. 36s net. 
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Pioneers of Modern Education 


in the Seventeenth Century A National System of Education 


By Prof. J. W. ADAMSON. By JOHN HOWARD WHITEHOUSE, M.P. 
Second Impression. Crown 8vo. 49s net. Demy 8vo. 3s 6d net. 


{ 


&A Scottish Education, School and 
a University, from early times Wider Aspects of Education 
Km to 1908 By J. H. WHITEHOUSE and G. P. GOOCH. 


With Introduction by H. W. NEVINSON. 


By JOHN KERR, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo. 45 6d net. 


Re-issue with an addendum 1908-1913. 
Demy 8vo. 7s net. 


EN: 
G 


The French Tradition in 
Education 
Ramus to Mme Necker de Saussure. 
By H. C. BARNARD, M.A., B.Litt. 
Crown 8vo. With 8 Plates and 2 Maps. Ios 6d net. 


OK 
Bras 


Secondary Education in the 


Nineteenth Century 
By Prof. R. L. ARCHER. 
Crown 8vo. 12s net. 
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The English Grammar Schools 
to 1660: their Curriculum and Studies in French Education 
Practice from Rabelais to Rousseau 


By FOSTER WATSON, D.Litt. By GERALDINE HODGSON, B.A. 
Crown 8vo. I2s net. Crown 8vo. 6s net. 
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Topics and Events 


THE INSTITUT FRANGAIS.—Monsieur Eugène Brieux, the well- 
known author of ‘‘ La Robe Rouge,” ‘‘ Maternité,” and other 
thoughtful plays, paid a short visit to London recently. Among 
other engagements he gave a lecture at the Institut Français on 
the Duchesse de Berri, not the well-known mother of the Comte 
de Chambord, but the wife of a previous holder of that title, a 
grandson of Louis XIV. She was the daughter of the Regent, 
and history has branded her as one of the most abandoned 
companions of her dissolute father. But M. Bricux pointed 
out that historians have based their verdict on the memoirs of 
St. Simon, who was her bitter enemy. In a play which he has 
just written on this unfortunate princess, and of which he read 
two scenes to his audience with great dramatic force, the 
dramatist showed that she was to be pitied rather than blamed. 
Disliked by her mother, she grew up untended and untaught. 
At the command of Louis XIV she was married at 15 to the 
Duc de Berri, who was little better than a malignant blockhead. 
A widow at 19, she contracted a secret marriage with the 
Chevalier des Rions, who deserted her during her final illness. 
Abandoned by all, unfortified by the last rites of the Church, 
she died in the midst of a violent storm, which, to her superstiti- 
ous mind, betokened the wrath of Heaven and the certainty of 


eternal punishment. 
s s s 


LECTURES FOR TEACHERS.—The London County Council is 
providing, as łast term, a number of short courses during the 
spring and summer terms, varying from one to eleven lectures, 
for the instruction of teachers. A special pamphlet has been 
issued, showing the lectures for which applications can still be 
received ; syllabuses, in most cases, were given in the “ Hand- 
book of Lectures and Classes for Teachers,” issued carly last 
autumn. Special attention is invited to a course of three 
lectures by Miss A. Maude Royden on the English Bible, and 
also to ten lectures by Mr. J. Littlejohns on model lessons in 
drawing (repetition course), two lectures by Dr. M. McFarlane 
on the psychology of practical ability, and four lectures by 
Mr. L. V. H. Gingell on nature study (repetition course), which 
are new courses. The London County Council shows com- 
mendable zeal for the efficiency of its teachers in arranging these 
lectures, and the fees charged, generally averaging about Is. 
per lecture or Is. 6d. for out-county teachers, leave no room 
for teachers to complain on the score of expense. All particulars 
of the courses can be obtained from the Education Officer, 
The County Hall, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 1. 

+ e 2 


Tne NORMAN MacMunn MeEemoriAL Funp.—In memory of 
the late Norman MacMunn and his work, a fund is being raised 
with the following objects: (1) To transport the card indexes 
and all the material used by Norman MacMunn from Italy to 
a place where they will be of easy access to those interested in 
his principles and methods. (2) To reprint his book, ‘ The 
Child’s Path to Freedom,” and present copies to the common- 
rooms of training colleges and schools. The Hon. Treasurer, 
Mr. Kenneth Curwen, 24 Berners Street, W. 1, will be glad to 
receive contributions from all who have benefited, either directly 
or indirectly, from the work of Norman MacMunn, and from 
others who were his friends. 

* * * 


THE PROFESSIONAL CLassEsS AiD CounciL.—The Council has 
issued an appeal for £6,500, a sum urgently required if it is to 
carry on the work it has done during the past years in helping 
the professional and cultured who are in adversity as a result of 
the War. Over 14,000 cases of distress have been dealt with 
since 1914, and over two-thirds of this number have, with the 
help of the Council, become self-supporting again. Subscriptions 
will be welcomed by the Right Hon. Lord Phillimore, D.G.L., 
LL.D., Professional Classes Aid Council, 251 Brompton Road, 
London, S.W. 3. 


$ + $ 


RAILWAYMEN AT SCHOOL.—Extensive arrangements for the 
education and training of its clerical and outdoor staffs are 
being carried out for the current session by the London, Midland, 
and Scottish Railway. Classes are now being held in all the 
principal centres on the system, at which instruction is given to 
the Company’s servants in economic geography, English, book- 
keeping, and all other phases of railway clerical work. These 
are supplemented by special courses of study in railway 
economics, held at a number of universities and technical insti- 
tutes in co-operation with the local education authorities con- 


cerned. An important additional feature of the scheme is a 
series of some hundreds of special lectures, delivered by arra 
on a wide variety of subjects dealing with the theoretical and 
practical sides of railway work. 


$ $ 8 


JAMES ALLEN’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, DuLwicH.—At the annual 
distribution of prizes and certificates which took place on 
Friday, November 27, the following successes were reported : 
F. Jones was awarded the School Leaving Exhibition and gained 
an Entrance Scholarship for Botany at the Imperial College of 
Science and a Senior County Scholarship. She was also offered 
a Scholarship for Botany at Royal Holloway College and a 
State Scholarship for Science. Thelma Julian was also recom- 
mended for a State Scholarship in Science. In the University 
of London school examinations, three girls obtained Higher 
School Certificates and one Intermediate B.Sc. London. Thirty 
girls passed the General School Examination, twenty obtaining 
Matriculation Certificates, three of them with honours. 


ScnooL Bui_pincs.—With present-day demands for economy 
in mind, it is interesting to read the description, in the December 
issue of The Labour Woman, of Findern School, built by the 
Derbyshire County Education authority. The account is illus- 
trated by a plan and photographs. The school is built for 90 
children, and contains two class-rooms, the sides of which face 
north and south respectively, and can be completely opened. 
Lighting is by north lights in the roof, and the heating system 
consists of hot-water pipes laid under the floor blocks. The 
area per child is given as 12 sq. ft. for the older, and 10 sq. ft. 
for the younger children, and the cost, including laying out the 
large grounds, is £40 per child. In larger schools, the cost per 
head is less. It is stated that the Derbyshire authority intends 
to build all its schools on this plan, and it already has schemes 
in hand for Dronfield (300 children), Staveley (680 children), 
Shuttlewood (340 children), Killamarsh (480), and three other 


places. 
s s s 


GEOGRAPHICAL ASSOCIATION.—The annual meetings of the 
Geographical Association will be held on January 7, 8, and 9, 
at the London School of Economics. The chief items in the 
programme are the presidential address by the Hon. W. G. A. 
Ormsby-Gore, M.P.,on the ‘* Economic Geography of the British 
Empire,” and lectures by Prof. J. L. Myres on “ Wayside Geo- 
graphy,” Sir John Russell on “ Cotton and the Nile,” Sir Halford 
Mackinder on “The Teaching of Geography,” and Dr. Vaughan 
Cornish on *‘ The Rhythmic Flow of a River.” Several discussions 
bearing on problems in school work have been arranged, and 
there will be excursions on the afternoon of the last day of the 


meeting. 
s $ s 


BRISTOL PuBLIC LIBRARIES.—The annual report for 1924-25 
of the Public Libraries Committee of the City and County of 
Bristol contains an interesting piece of civic history under the 
heading ‘‘ Data.” Here are recorded, each under its appropriate 
date, outstanding events affecting the libraries of the city. The 
chronicle starts with A.D. 1614, when *‘ was erected the Library 
in the Marsh ” ; its founder was Mr. Robert Redwood, and its 
greatest benefactor a Dr. Tobias Mathews, a Bristolian and 
Archbishop of York. In 1628 Archbishop Mathews died, leaving 
a great portion of his books to the city. In 1740 the library 
building in King Street was erected, and then follow bequests 
at varying intervals. There is a long gap in the record, between 
1785, when a new wing was added to the library, and 1855; when 
the Bristol Library Society, founded in 1772, removed to a 
private building. When we reach the ‘seventies, events followed 
quickly ; the Public Libraries Act was adopted for Bristol, and 
very soon branch libraries were opened, and bequests of books 
and benefactions flowed in. Thus has been built up a very 
modern and efficient library system. The increase in the total 
number of issues from 565,166 in 1920 to 1,291,778 in 1925 is 
testimony to the progress made in recent years. The total stock 
of books available for use is now 216,751 volumes, and the 
number of borrowers’ tablets in force in June 30, 1925, was 
36,102, of which 12,715 were held by children. We referred in 
our December issue to the facilities which are atforded for school 
children, and it appears from the annual report that full use is 
made of the privilege. 
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Mathematics 


ALGEBRA 


Elementary Algebra. By C. GopFrey, M.V.O., M.A., and A. W. Srppons, M.A. 


Crown 8vo. Complete in one volume .. 


With Answers 7s Without Answers 6s 6d 


Or in two volumes :—Volume I, Algebra for Beginners ‘a 3s 6d a . 38 

Volume II .. oe, oe Y 4S me 3s 6d 

Volume I is also published in two parts :—Part I, Ch. I—IV ,, Is 6d , 5 Is 6d 

Part II, Ch. V—XIV ,, 2s 6d s 2s 6d 

Exercises from Elementary Algebra. Complete .. Ss i s 78 j 6s 6d 
Volume I.. D 3s 6d FA 38 

Volume II . 7 48 S 3s 6d 


Algebra for Secondary Schools. By CHARLES Davison, Sc.D. Crown 8vo. 7s6d. Orin two volumes: With 
Answers, 4s 6d each; without Answers, 4s each. Exercises, separately. With Answers, 5s; without 
Answers, 4s 6d. Problem Papers, supplementary to Algebra for Secondary Schools. Paper covers, 18. 


Higher Algebra for Colleges and Secondary Schools. By the same author. 7s. 


GEOMETRY 


Elementary Geometry. By C. Goprrey, M.V.O., 
M.A., and A. W. Srppons, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
Complete in one volume. 6s 6d. Or in two 
parts: Part I, Experimental Geometry, 2s; 
Part II, Theoretical Geometry, 5s. Part II 
is also published in four separate books: 
Book 1; Book u (Area), 2s each. Book 111 (The 
Circle); Book Iv (Similarity), 2s 6d each. 
Or in two volumes, 3s 6d each. Vol. I con- 
tains Part I (Experimental Geometry) and 
Part II, Books 1 and 1; Vol. II contains 
Part II, Books 11 and iv. ANSWERS TO 


THE EXERCISES. od post free. SOLU- 
TIONS OF THE EXERCISES. By E. A. 
Price, B.A. 6s. 

A Shorter Geometry. By same authors. Crown 


8vo. 4s Od. Or in four parts :—Part I, 
Geometry for Beginners, 1s 6d. Part IlI, 
Books 1 and 11, 2s; Part III, Book 11 (The Circle), 
Is 9d; Part IV, Book iv (Similarity), 1s od. 
NOTES AND ANSWERS TO EXERCISES. 
1s 6d. SOLUTIONS OF THE EXERCISES. 
By E. A. PRICE. Os. 


Solid Geometry. By same authors. Crown 8vo. 
238 3d. SOLUTIONS OF THE EXERCISES. 
By C. L. BEAVEN, M.A. 7s 6d. 


Elementary Geometry, together with Solid Geo- 
metry. By same authors. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d. 


A Shorter Geometry, together with Solid Geometry. 
By the same authors. Crown 8vo. 5s 6d. 
Practical Geometry. By the same authors. Crown 

8vo. 38 6d; or in 2 parts, 2s each. 

Theoretical Geometry. By same authors. Crown 
8vo. 2s 6d. 

Practical Geometry and Theoretical Geometry. 
Complete in one volume. 5s. 

NOTES AND ANSWERS. its 6d. 

Modern Geometry. By same authors. Crown 8vo. 
5s. SOLUTIONS OF THE EXERCISES, 5s 6d. 

A First Course of Geometry. By C. Davison, Sc.D. 
Crown 8vo. 2s 3d. 

The Elements of Plane Geometry. By C. DAvIson, 
Sc.D. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Plane Geometry for Secondary Schools. By CHARLES 
Davison, Sc.D., and C. H. RicHarps, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. Orin four parts, paper boards. 
Part I, 2s 9d; Part II—IV, 2s each. 

The Elements of Solid Geometry. By CHARLES 
Davison, Sc.D. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d. 

The Elements of Analytical Conics. By C. Davison, 
Sc.D. Crown 8vo. 8s 6d. 

A Geometry for Schools. By F. W. SANDERSON, 
M.A., and G. W. BREWSTER, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
With or without Answers, 4s 3d. Examples 
from the above. With Answers, 2s 9d. Without 
Answers, 2s 6d. 


THE CALCULUS 


The Calculus for Beginners. By J. W. MERCER, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s 6d. Exercises only. 4s. 


ARITHMETIC 


Arithmetic. By C. GopFreEy and E. A. PRICE. 
Crown 8vo. Complete (Parts I, II, III). 


(together), with Answers, 3s; without Answers, 2s gd. 


With Answers, 4s; without Answers, 3s 6d. 


Parts I and II 
Part II. With Answers, 2s 6d; 


without Answers, 2s. Parts II and III (together). With Answers, 3s 3d; without Answers, 2s 9d. 
Part IIJ. With Answers, 2s 6d ; without Answers, 2s. Exercises only (Parts I, II, III). With 


Answers, 3s 6d; without Answers, 3s. 


Without Answers, Is 6d. (Part III). 


(Parts I and II). Without Answers, 2s. (Part II). 
Without Answers, is 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
LONDON: Fetter Lane, E.C. 4 
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Scouting and the Universities 7 


N December to a conference was held in London 
between leaders of the Boy Scout Movement and 
representatives of the University Departments of Training, 
to discuss what more could be done by the universities to 
encourage Scouting, and above all to provide more scout- 
masters and officers. Few of the public schools, it was 
stated, had taken up Scouting, of the great seven, only one. 
Of the scout-masters, eighty per cent came not from the 
“ public,” but from the State-aided schools. In the East 
End there were boys enough willing to form sixty new 
troops, but no scout-masters were forthcoming; and this 
though it was the special boast of the public schools that 
they train character and inculcate the “ideal of social 
service.” At Oxford a club of from sixty to ninety members, 
at Cambridge a Rover Troop of some 120 was the total 
outcome from some 8,000 undergraduates. If the univer- 
sities would give a lead the schools would follow ; hitherto 
they had been content at most to bless the movement, but 
had done little or nothing to help it. 

Those who, like the writer, went to the conference with 
only a general knowledge of the subject, came away with 
a feeling of humiliation. We felt we had not realized the 
magnitude or the significance of the movement, its close 
and essential connexion with the ordinary education of the 
schools. In seventeen years it has spread to every quarter 
of the globe; it numbers two million members; it em- 
bodies an aspect of the educational ideal which thoughtful 
teachers have long been feeling after, but have not hitherto 
found. One of the university representatives described the 
Chief Scout’s book on the scout ideal and practice as one 
of the best treatises on education he had ever read. Within 
the next few years the aims of education as expressed in 
the schools will have to be thought out afresh from the 
very beginning. There is a general feeling that our educa- 
tion is out of touch with practical life. In spite of the 
marvellous progress of the last seventy years, we are still 
too medievalistic in our view. We instil knowledge and 
ideas, we develop mental capacity more skilfully and more 


efficiently than ever before, but we do not sufficiently 
relate these things to life; we forget that they are useless 
unless they raise men’s lives to a higher plane. The result 
is too often either a barren “ culture,” or—just nothing at 
all. The scout ideal is the proper complement of that of 
the school. We talk of training character, but character 
can only be trained by action and by appropriate action ; 
and this is just what the Boy Scout Movement supplies. 
It gives a boy action in plenty, and action such as the 
instincts and capacities of his age demand. And it covers 
the whole of the adolescent and pre-adolescent years in 
its three stages: the wolf cub from 8 to 11; the scout 

from 12 to 17; the rover from 17 onwards. The rover 
does not merely hold camps and build extempore bridges ; 

he visits the hospitals and the poor; he looks after young 

offenders on probation; he runs dispensaries. During 

the last year 300 of them gave their blood for transfusion 

into the veins of patients in extremis. Truly a practical 

ideal ! 

There can be nothing but gain to education if the schools 
—and the universities—work with the scouts in future far 
more closely than in the past, though as separate organiza- 
tions. They must confer with, must understand, and 
stimulate each other. Whether the initiative should come 
from the schools, or, as the conference seemed to think, 
from the universities, is a doubtful point. But the ‘‘ Train- 
ing ” Departments can at least see that every man who 
passes through their hands into the schools shall grasp the 
full significance of the movement. The question of official 
recognition is a more difficult matter. 

The conference was an exhilarating experience. The 
personality of the Chief Scout, his cheery, adventurous, yet 
competent and sure-footed optimism, the crowd of devoted 
and businesslike scout-masters, the general atmosphcre of 
fellowship and goodwill, of idealism without gas or gush, 
sent me away with the feeling that a new and powerful 
ally was in the field and, with it, possibly a solution of 
one of the most difficult of educational problems. 


Varia 


The Oxford University Fress has accepted the sole agency 
in Great Britain and the Colonies (except Australia and New 
Zealand) for the Celebrated Cotta Edition of the Musical Classics. 

* * * 

Teachers of commercial subjects will find the catalogue of 
books on business and economics issued by the McGraw-HI Lv 
PUBLISHING Co., LtD., 6 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4, 
of use in selecting text-books. Copies of the catalogue will be 
sent free of charge on application being made. 

* * * 

Messrs W. HEFFER & Sons, LTD., Cambridge, have issued a 
Catalogue of nearly six hundred “ remainders ” offered for sale 
at prices much below those at which the volumes were published. 
It is an excellent opportunity of obtaining, at reasonable cost, 
the work which one denied oneself on the score of economy. 

e. * + 

The Regulations and Syllabus of the 1926 Examination of the 
NATIONAL POULTRY DIPLOMA EXAMINATION BoarD for the 
Public Elementary and Secondary School Teachers’ Certificate 
in Poultry Husbandry have now been published, and may be 
obtained on application to the Hon. Secretary, National Poultry 
Council, 20—21 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2. 

$ a * 

We have received a prospectus from the INSTITUT DE TOUR- 
AINE POUR LES ETRANGERS, Tours, describing the various regular 
and holiday courses which are available. The Institute was 
attached to the University of Poitiers in 1921, and the number 
of students attending has increased from 84 in 1912 to 460 in 
1925. Inquiries should be addressed to the Director at 1 rue de 
la Grandiére, Tours. 

$ $ 

In our December issue we published an article on Christmas 
books sent to us for that purpose. We have also received a 
number of publishers’ lists containing Christmas fare. Such 


books are always acceptable as gifts and, although Christmas 
is past, there are birthdays. MESSRS. JONATHAN CAPE, LTD., 
refer to a number of appropriate books in the winter issue (No. 
18) of their periodical Now and Then; Messrs. GEORGE G. 
HARRAP & Co., Lrp., in a booklet entitled ‘‘ Books Beautiful,” 
offer choice volumes for both old and young; while MESSRS. 
MACMILLAN & Co., LTD., in their Christmas catalogue of ‘‘ Books 
for Presents,” also cover a wide range of interests. 


GIFT BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
Supplementary List 


AGES 6 TO 11 YEARS 


The Golden Porch. A Book of Greek Fairy Tales. By W. M.L. 
HUTCHINSON. (7s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

The Hooded Crow. By J. R. MONSELL. (6s. net. Blackwell.) 

Number Three Joy Street. A Medley of Prose and Verse for Boys 
and Girls. By WALTER DE LA MARE, G. K. CHESTERTON, 
A. A. MILNE, LAURENCE HouUSMAN, COMPTON MACKENZIE, 
HILAIRE BELLOC, HUGH CHESTERMAN, KATHARINE TYNAN, 
MAXWELL ARMFIELD, ELEANOR FARJEON, MABEL MAR- 
LOWE, VALERY CARRICK, MADELEINE NIGHTINGALE, Roy 
MELDRUM, Rose FYLEMAN. (6s. net. Blackwell.) 

The Peppery Old Colonel. By O. M. PILLeEau. (3s. 6d. Gardner 
& Darton.) 

Miss Jemima. By WALTER DE LA MARE. (Is. 6d. net. Black- 
well.) 

The Green Dragon. By Patricia LyncH. (1s. 3d. Harrap.) 


For GIRLS AGES I2 TO 16 YEARS 


Princess Ooma. By Mrs. HOBART-HAMPDEN. (3s. Gardner & 
Darton.) 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO., LTD. 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Fine Stories. Good Quality. Best Value Obtainable. 
Colour AR Full Colour Jacket. Well Bound in Cloth, Gilt. 
y T. C. BRIDGES (Christopher RESEN 


THE RIVER RIDERS 3s. 6d. net 
By Mrs. ED. WHALLEY- TOOKER. 
SIR ANTHONY'S. CHAMPIONS 3s. 6d. net 
By COURTENAY HAYES 
ROVER AHOY ! : ; 2s. 6d. net 
y MABEL 1. TYRRELL 
SECRETS OF THE MOUNTA NS es 2s. 6d. net 


By LILLIE LE PLA 7 
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Schools and Universities of Great Britain 


I.—INTRODUCTION 
By Prof. Jonn STRONG, C.B.E., M.A., LL.D. 


NE of the characteristic features of the educational 
institutions in Great Britain to-day is their variety. 
Schools, colleges, and universities, even within their own 
spheres, are cast in no single mould ; follow no single line 
of development; are controlled by no single authority. 
Often overlapping in function, diversified in nomenclature 
as well as in aim, they form part of an educational system 
which is equally diversified and which is only too apt to 
bewilder the intelligent foreigner who is accustomed to a 
clearly defined, logical, and well-articulated state system 
of education. 

However complex and diversified our educational system 
may be, it undoubtedly expresses the national opinion and 
sentiment ; it may, indeed, be said to express the national 
genius. In so far as it is not wholly state controlled it is 
not, in the strict sense of the term, a state system ; it is, 
however, a national system. Historically it is not the 
product of a carefully conceived scheme, rather is it a 
concrete instance of Herbert Spencer's dictum that ‘‘ educa- 
tional systems are not made but grow,” and its growth 
has invariably been conditioned by the needs, opinions, and 
sentiments of the age. For centuries its development was 
due to individual and voluntary effort, as reflected in the 
schools, colleges, and universities of those days. From 
1833, when the first parliamentary grant was made to 
education, the State has more and more intervened, and 
voluntary effort has more and more declined, until to-day 
by far the greater number of educational institutions in 
this country are in some degree or other under state control. 
The story of this development would show that it was not 
without reluctance that the people accepted the principle 
of state control in education, even though it was only 
partial in its application. Equally reluctant were they, 
however, to leave education wholly to voluntary effort. 
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The result was, and still remains, a compromise between 
the two. 

It is this combination of state control, and control other 
than state, which gives the national system its variety and 
diversity—features which it would be undesirable, to say 
the least, to eliminate or weaken. The characteristics of 
a state-controlled system are compulsion and uniformity, 
rigidity and centralization, not only in administration, but 
also in education; whereas those of a voluntary system 
are freedom and variety, initiative and individuality. Each 
of these characteristics will be found in varying proportions 
and in varying parts of the national system. 

In consequence, apart from a tendency to an undesirable 
uniformity and a further centralizing of control, the system 
is shot through with the traditions and conceptions of the 
voluntary system; and particularly are these embodied in 
a concrete and living form in those_institutions which are 
not state controlled. While national education would never 
have reached its present high level had it not been for 
state intervention—for the state intervened only when 
voluntary effort failed to meet the needs of the times—yet 
it is unfortunate that the more valuable elements of the 
voluntary system have not been more fully carried over to 
the state organization. On the other hand the national 
system still shows some of the faults of an unregulated 
individualism in its loose organization (perhaps not wholly 
a fault), its complexity, and its lack of co-ordination. These 
could be easily remedied without introducing undue 
uniformity. 

From earliest times down to the present there have 
existed educational institutions of a voluntary type. To-day 
they constitute a group in themselves, and however attenu- 
ated this group may be in some of its parts, in its higher 
reaches it adds no mean dignity to our national system. 
The private school, the public school, the university, and 
the professional school are all parts of this voluntary group. 
Each has its own history and its rőle in the national system. 
Each has come into existence in response to the definite 
needs of some section or other of the community. This is 
as true of the preparatory and the public schools as it is of 
Oxford and St. Andrews and the more modern universities. 
The latter are essentially the products of their age and 
environment, and their expansion and development in the 
last quarter of a century bear evidence to the quickened 
sense of the nation to the value of higher education in 
modern life. The individuality, the initiative, and the 
enterprise of these voluntary institutions, unhampered by 
state control, have contributed no mean quota to the sum 
of successful educational effort in this country. 

The institutions in the voluntary group differ essentially 
from those in the state group in respect of control, in that 
the administration of each of them is in its own hands. 
Although the State has intervened in the case of some of 
them, and may do so again, virtually they are not under 
state control; nor, with the exception of the universities 
(including Oxford and Cambridge) and the professional 
schools, do they receive state aid. So long as they remain 
in this position, so long will the national system lack the 
symmetry of an organized state system. But symmetry is 
the least of educational desiderata. What is necessary and 
sufficient is for the State to ensure that the function of 
each member of the voluntary group is clearly defined in 
the national system, and that in each case it is efficiently 
performed. So far as the universities and the professional 
schools are concerned, this is already ensured through the 
medium of a Committee of the Treasury which administers 
the Parliamentary grant for the universities. The other 
members of the voluntary group would gain much by the 
introduction of some such scheme; in particular one of 
the weightiest criticisms levelled against the public schools 

would be removed. 

Turning now to the state group of the national system, 
as exemplified in England and Wales, we find that it 
consists of a large number of schools and colleges which 
receive state-aid and in return conform to conditions 
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imposed by the Central Authority. In it are to be found 
primary schools, central and similar schools, state-aided 
secondary schools, continuation and works schools, 
technical schools, and training colleges. The growth of 
this state group has been gradual. Only slowly and under 
pressure of necessity was state-aid—and hence state control 
—extended to the various institutions embraced in it. It 
is not untrue to say that in almost every case the State 
stepped in “ to fill up the gap,” as Mr. Foster said of the 
Act of 1870. 

In considering state intervention in elementary education 
it must be remembered that long before 1870 there existed 
a widely-extended system of elementary schools due to 
voluntary effort, but the accommodation by that year was 
quite insufficient for the growing needs of a nation slowly 
coming to self-realization, and too often the education was 
inefficient. So the State created the Board School which, 
since the Act of 1902, has become known as the Council 
School. Unfortunately, the “ religious problem ” which 
the Act of 1870 gave rise to, was only partially solved in 
1902, and, now embodied in a concrete form in the system 
of provided and non-provided schools, persists to the 
present day. What is important to note, however, is that 
to-day with the exception of a comparatively small number 
of private schools, the State, through the local education 
authorities and by grants and codes, practically controls 
the whole of the elementary education in the country. 
Thus, from filling up the gap in the voluntary system, the 
State has advanced to the position of practically super- 
seding it. 

This development of state intervention has its parallel 
in the sphere of secondary education. In 1902 there existed 
a widely-extended system of schools, voluntary in the main, 
including not only private schools, endowed and public 
schools, but also a group of schools which had come under 
the ban of the ‘‘ Cockerton judgment.” These schools were 
providing, in varying degrees, a secondary education, or at 
least an education definitely beyond the elementary stage. 
But the provision was not sufficient nor was it readily 
available for the different classes of the community. Again 
the State stepped in to fill up the gap, and there came into 
existence the municipal secondary school, supported by 
Parliamentary grants and local rates. As is well known, 
since 1902 this type of school has multiplied enormously. 
The acceptance of Parliamentary grants by the great bulk 
of the grammar schools and the smaller endowed schools, 
irrespective of the rate-aid given to many of them, has 
brought practically the whole of secondary education, 
apart from that given by private schools and the public 
schools, under some measure of state control. This is a 
fact of no small significance. 

To detail the steps by which technical colleges and 
schools giving technical instruction have come into the 
state group would involve a reference to the large amount 
of voluntary effort in technical instruction in the nineteenth 
century, as well as some account of the activities of the 
Science and Art Department, and the various Acts of 
Parliament which have reference to technical instruction. 
The story is of great interest, and taken together with the 
history of the development of state intervention ‘in elemen- 
tary and secondary education, culminates in the Board of 
Education Act of 1899, whereby the Board of Education 
was made the central authority for state-aided institutions 
other than the universities and the professional schools. 
It is also the central authority in respect of training col- 
leges, whether denominational, or university departments, 
or colleges provided by local education authorities. From 
the first, with one or two exceptions, these colleges have 
received state-aid. It is interesting to recall that in 1839 
the attempt to found a State Normal College for the training 
of teachers almost cost the government its life. 

In none of the numerous Education Acts do we find 
elementary education defined so as to distinguish it without 
ambiguity from secondary education. Nor is this strange 
since it is extremely difficult to draw an absolute line 
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between the two. The Act of 1870 evaded the issue by 
defining an elementary school. But it is not very illuminat- 
ing to be informed that an elementary school is one “at 
which elementary education is the principal part of the 
education there given.” And there the matter rests at 
present. This reluctance to define the limits of elementary 
and secondary education has led to confusion and made 
it possible for an education which is essentially secondary 
to be provided under the guise of elementary. This is as 
true as regards some of the larger and more important 
central schools at the present time, as it was in the nineties 
when the higher elementary and higher grade schools had 
developed to such a degree that in 1900 their legality was 
challenged in the Law Courts. 

The foregoing survey of some of the broader aspects of 
our national educational system is intended to bring out 
several points which directly or indirectly have reference 
to the schools, colleges, and universities in the system, viz. 
(a) that variety is a distinguishing feature of the system, 
and should be conserved ; (b) that the national system is 
the result of two broad movements differing in their origin 
and in their fundamental principles, and that the voluntary 
element embodies conceptions of great value to education ; 
(c) that the state control of education is year by year 
extending its ambit, and that this is accompanied by an 
undesirable tendency to increased centralization ; and (d) 
that owing partly to historical reasons and partly to lack 
of vision, the system as a whole is somewhat loose-jointed, 
and needs some tightening up. Arising out of these and 
other considerations, which are not so obvious, there is a 
necessity for a simplification of the administrative system 
combined with a greater degree of devolution, particularly 
in school supervision ; also, for a clearer definition of the 
scope and function of each type of educational institution, 
combined with a conception of education which does not 
involve social distinctions; and, further, for a better 
co-ordination of the various parts of the system so as to 
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render transition from one part to another as easy as 
possible. 

The last-named is so important that a word or two might 
be added. The view, which unfortunately prevails in 
certain quarters, that education should be planned with 
reference to the age at which a child leaves school, or to 
his assumed occupation after leaving it, is fundamentally 
unsound, and leads not only to artificial distinctions, which 
hereafter become embodied in the nomenclature adopted, 
but also to difficulties of transition from one institution to 
another. This is particularly the case in the stage immedi- 
ately beyond elementary education where the difficulties 
of transition are due not so much to “ original sin ” as to 
the unnecessary introduction of illogical and artificial 
distinctions. In a sound system these would have short 
shrift. 

Finally, almost every type of educational institution in 
this country can trace its origin back to voluntary effort. 
We have seen that voluntary effort means freedom, and 
that this, in turn, opens up the path to initiative, enterprise, 
experiment. It would be deplorable if such effort, and 
the fundamental principles associated with it, were rele- 
gated to a subordinate place in our national education or 
crushed out by administrative machinery. The problem, 
now and for the future, is not only how to conserve these 
valuable features, but also how to extend them to the 


‘whole national system. The gulf between a high type of 


municipal secondary school and a public school, or between 
a technical college and a university, is not due wholly to 
differences in curricula nor to differences in social status 
of its students, but rather to the relative independence of 
the one type as compared with the other. The issue really 
turns upon the possibility of a larger decentralization of 
control without sacrificing the legitimate claims of the 
state. The problem is not beyond statesmanship. Its 
solution would mean a regeneration of our national 
educational system. 


Education and Economy—Circular 1371* 


IRCULAR 1371 raises serious issues for administrators 
and teachers, who are alike apparently faced with 
another period of the rule of so-called economy in 
education. Despite the later assurances of the President 
of the Board of Education, the terms of the Circular, and 
its issue without waiting either for consultation with 
administrators or teachers or for the report of the Depart- 
mental Committee set up to inquire into the grant system, 
lead unavoidably to the conclusion that the Board has 
been hurried by extraneous pressure into contriving an 
immediate reduction of educational expenditure. 

No other conclusion is possible if we recall the terms in 
which but a short time ago the President outlined the 
educational needs of the nation, and his desire to promote 
the solution of the vexed questions of salaries and pensions. 
Now, on the contrary, instead of a recovery from the 
Geddes restrictions and an advance on the lines indicated, 
with the full encouragement of the Board, in the schemes 
drafted by Local Authorities throughout the country, 
Circular 1371 leaves the impression that progress in educa- 
tion is to be seriously limited if not altogether checked. 

Although many would agree that the present system of 
grants is open to objection, yet the sudden imposition of 
the principle of a block grant for a period of years, based 
on a figure below the present estimates, has roused feelings 
of consternation and dismay which will be difficult to re- 
move. The description of the block grant as a guaranteed 
minimum does not relieve our anxiety ; except in times of 
prosperity a minimum has an unfortunate tendency to 
become a maximum in practice. 

It is true that Local Authorities are offered freedom from 

*A statement issued on December 7 by the Joint Committee of the Four 
Secondary Associattons—Incorporated Association of Headmasters, Association 


of Headmistresses (Incorporated 1896), Incorporated Association of Assistant 
Masters, Incorporated Association of Assistant Mistresses. 


excessive and irritating restrictions in detail, but this is 
at the price of a reduction in gross expenditure—with an 
inevitable loss of efficiency. The backward authorities will 
be encouraged in their inertia, while the progressive 
authorities see themselves penalized for the commitments 
which they have been encouraged to make under the 
present grant system. 

It is definitely stated by the President that the block 
grant is to be based for three years on a figure lower by 
I per cent than the estimates prepared by Local Authori- 
ties for elementary education on the present grant basis. 
No doubt this reduction is partly met by the decrease in 
expenditure on the salaries of teachers provided for in the 
recent salary award ; in spite of this it is clear that many 
authorities will have either to curtail their expenditure or 
to increase the education rate; and a mere shifting of 
expenditure to rates from taxes is no economy at all. 

No general advance can be expected under the conditions 
imposed. The uneasiness produced by the Circular cannot 
be dispelled until full assurances are given that due pro- 
vision throughout the period for which the block grant is 
to operate is made for : 


(1) The general advance in education previously fore- 
shadowed. 

(2) The development of the health and sanitary service. 

(3) The improvement of existing school buildings. 

(4) The provision of additional schools. 

(5) The appointment of additional teachers. 


Nor can we be blind to the fact that the Board’s proposals 
directly endanger the carrying out of the recent Burnham 
Award on the salaries of teachers ; for the representatives 
of the Education Authorities in consenting to arbitration 
on this question stated in definite terms that “ any agree- 
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ment arrived at shall continue to be operative only so long 
as the present grant system is not altered to their pre- 
judice.” In face of these words, no one can say that the 
foundation of the salary agreement is not in danger. 

In these circumstances the Associations of Secondary 
School Teachers feel bound to enter an earnest protest 
against the issue of Circular 1371 and to point out that if 


the Board of Education had, as it was originally intended 
to have, a properly constituted and fully representative 
consultative committee with power to advise on proposed 
changes in the administration of education, there would be 
a much-needed safeguard against the issue of proposals so 
full of indefinite and alarming implications without full 
and adequate consideration by all parties concerned. 


Reflections at the End of 1925 


By “ AN OBSERVER.” 


T has been a memorable year. Reviewing it, ‘ An 
Observer,” somewhat bewildered by public speeches, 
meetings of associations, and resolutions of conferences 
innumerable, can only attempt to assess the profit and loss 
of the year’s activities. The glory of statesmanship, it is 
said, is to lead the masses not where they want to go, 
but where they ought to go. The vital question is, I 
suppose, are we wanting what we ought to want? And, 
further, if so, are we in the way of getting it ? Otherwise 
we want some statesman or philosopher to deflect the cur- 
rent of our desires. 
+ + & 


The year began with a new board of directors elected by 
the shareholders to manage the business of education. 
But there was to be no change. There was no intention 
of limiting enterprise, of restricting local agencies, nor of 
reducing the emoluments of employees. On the contrary, 
the new directors seized opportunities of announcing their 
determination to continue the undertakings, wise, or 
otherwise, of their predecessors. The outlook was one of 
confidence and optimism. As I write these lines I find 
that, with the closing of the year, the prospect is overcast. 
The general feeling is one of doubt and anxiety. The 
directors now propose radical changes in the methods of 
conducting the educational business. As usual, in such 
cases, the prospective gain of their proposals is over- 
shadowed by the anticipation of immediate loss. 

+ + s 


A distinguished statesman, nearly twenty-five years ago, 
claimed that his Education Bill would give to the educa- 
tional evils of this country the complete, radical, and final 
cure, closing barren controversies and terminating a 
system of costly confusion. The Bill became an Act of 
Parliament, but the evils of centralization, and the con- 
fusion of dual interests, remain. A few years later another 
statesman said the first duty of a Minister of Education 
would be “ to see that the Education Act of 1902 was 
wiped out.” This statesman became the Minister of 
Education ; he failed to discover a simple solution, and 
was promoted to the Board of Agriculture. 

Li & k 


During the war—people and politicians being otherwise 
occupied—a statesman, whom Matthew Arnold would 
have designated an educationist in Utopia, passed an 
Act of Parliament. It showed the masses where they 
ought to go, but where they will not want to go for a 
generation or two. The measure was magnificent, but 
impracticable. Ignoring the unforgiving “ what is,” it 
pursued the elusive “ what might be.” Education esti- 
mates were doubled without any substantial improvement 
in the service of education. It was then that, to meet the 
rapidly increasing cost of the service, the principle of 
financial partnership between the Government and the 
ratepayers was introduced. 

+ + ® 


The brief period of unparalleled prodigality was followed 
by the vigorous reaction of the Report of the Committee 
on National Expenditure. The field of educational enter- 
prise, deprived of the fertilizing stimulus of Government 
encouragement, seemed to be likely to go out of cultivation. 


The Statesmen of the brief Labour Administration in 
1924, restored the fertilizer—Local Authorities were incited 
to revive their schemes for development—to reduce the 
size of classes, to dispense with teachers of dubious quality, 
to extend the scope of assistance, to aid adult education, 
to increase, and speed up, the provision of secondary schools. 
The duration of the day of the Labour Ministry was un- 
certain, and the toilers in the educational field made as 
much progress with their harvesting as they could while 
the light lasted. 

& + + 

The Autumn Election of 1924 was, in the matter of 
educational policy, of peculiar interest. The Coalition 
Government responsible for a vision of ‘‘ what might be,” 
had found that it led to disturbing financial consequences. 
The Unionist Government had marked time. The Labour 
Ministry, although depending on the goodwill of other 
parties, courageously determined to stand for educational 
progress and not to trouble about the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The Labour Party, therefore, could point 
not only to its policy but to its performance. It was 


recognized by Unionists as prejudicial to the interests 


of the commonwealth, and also to their political pros- 
pects, to adopt a reactionary attitude. It had to be 
proved that Short was quite as good a friend as Codlin. 
The party, therefore, promised a progressive reduction in 
the size of classes, improvement or replacement of in- 
sanitary schools, development of central and secondary 
schools, with increase in the number of free places, the 
maintenance by agreement betweeri Authorities and 
teachers of adequate salaries, the promotion of schemes for 
adult education, further advances in all kinds of technical 
education, and the maintenance of the rights of parents to 
have their children brought up in the religion to which they 
are attached. All very desirable educational objectives, but 
not obtainable without substantial additions to estimates. 
* k + 

The Unionist Party stood, in effect, for continuity in 
educational policy. And so the year 1925 dawned with the 
promise of peace and progress. Quite early in the year 
Lord Eustace Percy upbraided reluctant Authorities by 
saying, ‘‘My predecessor at the Board of Education has 
thrown open the doors of educational advance and removed 
all the rather artificial restrictions put on Local Authorities 
by the Central Government. But how many Local 
Authorities have walked through those doors ?’’ He urged 
Authorities to use the powers vested in them by the Act 
of 1918 and prepare plans of educational development 
covering three or five years. 

+ $ s 


Something like seventy per cent of the National and 
Local appropriations for education are required for the 
salaries of teachers. Salaries supplied the occasion for 
adjusting the relations of the taxpayer and the ratepayer 
upon a more equitable basi:. It was the beginning of the 
financial partnership. Mr. °! . > 2ct, in his words, 
was ‘‘ to give a direct interest to the Local Authorities to 
enact a liberal salary scale.’’ Not the least important 
event of the year under review was the agreed arbitration 
by Lord Burnham on the scales to operate from April 1. 
His conclusions were accepted by the Government. The 
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President was authorized to state that the Board would be 
prepared to recognize, for grant purposes, expenditure 
incurred in paying salaries on the scales awarded. Salary 
expenditure, it may be observed, is associated with nearly 
all reforms. To reduce the size of classes, the school staff 
must be increased; replacement of teachers, dubiously 
qualified, means additional salary expenditure ; provision 
for practical or advanced instruction, central schools and 
new secondary schools, all involve similar liabilities. 
kro o + + 

Any temporary saving to local rates occasioned by 
Lord Burnham’s award, it was remarked at the time, 
would be absorbed by the eventual liabilities of Local 
Authorities under the Teachers’ Superannuation Act. The 
Committee on National Expenditure has told us that 
when the non-contributory scheme was introduced in 1918, 
salaries amounted to £20,000,000. At the time of the 
report this charge had increased to £50,000,000 and the 
Committee said, “ though the taxpayer paid the whole 
pension bill, the Local Authority has control of the pay, 
the age of retirement and promotion of the staff, but no 
financial interest in the pensions cost affected thereby—a 
most vicious principle.” It was an illustration of depart- 
mental incompetence that “ the full cost to the taxpayer 
of the burden of teachers’ pensions was not clearly appre- 
ciated when the arrangement was made, in fact the 
Government actuary was not consulted !’’ The total cost 
of pensions for the year 1926-27 is estimated to be just over 
four millions; in 1938-9 the amount will be seven and a 
half millions. In 1928 Local Authorities will be required to 
contribute five per cent of salary expenditure towards the 
cost of pensions—the contributions ranking for grant. 

& + » 


There is much to be said for Sir Robert Blair’s sugges- 
tion, at the North of England Conference, that nine years 
is too long for boys and girls to be under the same regime. 
They want a change. This is one of the reasons why the 
central school idea is attractive. But it follows that if the 
idea be accepted the central school should not be for 
‘““ selected,” but for all, pupils of a given age. It is as 
important, if not more important, to supply appropriate 
training for the child below the average in ability as for 
those above. The central school, as I conceive it, should 
provide not one but two or three schemes of work, with 
the object, not of passing examinations, but of preparing 
children, varying in aptitude and capability, for the busi- 
ness and the leisure of life. To the demand for secondary 
education for all, the reply can only be at present the 
central school or some equivalent. 

s + & 


Historic differences between conventicle and steeple, on 
the schools question, are supposed to be nearer adjust- 
ment. The Church Assembly, having agreed on the 
meaningless formula, “ unity of administration with 
variety of type,” the Assembly’s Education Committee has 
elaborated impracticable proposals. The Board of Educa- 
tion, desiring, no doubt, to avoid the “icy blasts of sectarian 
difference,” suggests local arrangements. Reminded of 
Mr. Augustine Birrell, who described himself as a reed 
shaken by the wind, withering and trembling in those icy 
blasts, who made a valiant but futile attempt to provide 
for all claims and contingencies in an Act of Parliament, 
the prospects are not hopeful. If the Church of England is 
prepared to accept the scheme of the West Riding Council, 
said to have been welcomed by some leaders of the Anglican 
Church, the wonder will be that statesmen and politicians, 
bishops and clergy of all denominations, have made so much 
ado about nothing. It is Uifficult to imagine, however, 
that Churchme. .._. ‘.nder their rights under the 
Education Acts—even if relieved of their responsibilities 
—for the modest privilege of appointing some one to give 
religious teaching, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Trust Deed, two half-hours a week in the schools trans- 
ferred to Local Authorities. 
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There are now nearly 12,000 * non-provided ” schools, 
educating about a third of the school population. Many 
of them are ancient and inadequate. It is difficult to 
contain the new wine of expanding educational aspirations 
in the old bottles of out-of-date buildings. The President, 
in one of his numerous public utterances, said the first 
duty was to see that the children to whom they were 
responsible were not brought into school-rooms which would 
be condemned by a factory inspector. In pursuance of 
this laudable sentiment, school premises have been sur- 
veyed and black-listed. Some are condemned, others 
designated as scarcely worth the cost of improvement, or 
only suitable after alterations for a smaller number of 
children. It is a step in the right direction, but the way 
bristles with obstructions—traditional, denominational, 
and financial. I think, also, in preparing its lists, the 
Board would have been well advised to consult Local 
Authorities. I hear of an education committee proposing 
a new school to replace an ancient building. The Board 
insisted that the old building should be retained and the 
accommodation in the new building correspondingly 
reduced. The docile Authority accepted the Board’s 
decision, and it now finds the ancient fabric on the list of 
buildings condemned. 


Sir L. Amherst Selby-Bigge retired from the position of 
Permanent Secretary to the Board, having merited the 
confidence, esteem, and, I may add, the affection, of his 
colleagues in the department of which he was the chief, 
and throughout the country. Of him may be recorded, 
what was said some years ago in the House of Commons 
about another public servant : 


‘There are two qualities which, in my opinion, are 
the most important that any public man, and especially 
any public servant, can enjoy. One of them is supposed 
to be inborn, though I doubt it; the other is acquired. 
They come, in my opinion, before talent; they are 
better than zeal; they make genius useful; they 
fertilize eloquence. They are as rare as they are essen- 
tial; they are constantly spoken of but never defined. 
We know them by the vague titles of common sense and 
knowledge of the world.” 


To his successor, Sir Aubrey V. Symonds, who has a 
distinguished record of administrative experience, I wish 
good luck in the difficult task of devising the ways and 
means of extending the service of education without 
increasing expenditure ; of limiting the financial liabilities 
of the Government and keeping faith with the ratepayers ; 
of decentralizing educational administration and preserv- 
ing in essentials the supervision and control of the Central 
Department. 

i + + + 

Before 1902 the Government aided the maintenance of 
all schools by fixed grants. The difference between the 
cost of maintenance and the grant in “ provided ” schools 
was contributed by rates; in “ non-provided ” schools 
from voluntary sources. The requirements of the Central 
Department as to buildings, equipment, size of classes, 
qualifications and staff value of teachers, were determined 
chiefly, if not solely, by the narrow means of non-provided 
school managers. In 1902 the expenditure of thirteen 
millions on elementary schools was met to the extent of 
eight millions from taxes and three and a half millions by 
rates. The average cost for each scholar was just over £3. 

+ s + 


The Act of 1902 did something more than make the 
maintenance of all schools a public charge. It removed 
the reason for not making new demands and altering old 
regulations. The burden of any change involving additional 
cost fell on the rates. The Board called the tune and Local 
Authorities paid the piper. In 1913-14 the total net 
expenditure was thirty-one and a half millions, the amount 
falling on the rates being a little more than half. In 1917-18 
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the total expenditure had increased to nearly thirty-seven 
millions. 

The Government, at this juncture, secured the orderly 
and progressive solution of the salary problem by agree- 
ment on a national basis, and entered into financial partner- 
ship with Local Authorities. These adventures raised the 
estimates for 1922-23 for elementary and higher education 
to a total approaching ninety millions, fifty-one and a half 
millions coming from taxes and thirty-eight and a quarter 
millions from rates. 

& & s 


The circular that has caused doubt and anxiety among 
those concerned in the business of Education represents a 
a prospective gain by the promise of reduced regulations, 
simplified administration, and a ‘‘ block ” grant. On the 
debit side is the desire to stabilize the Government sub- 
vention, for three years, on the basis of the grants payable 
in 1924-25. It is disingenuous to suggest counter-balancing 
economies to meet the cost of new services. The margin 
between fixed and flexible commitments is too narrow. We 
are now suffering from the parsimony of past years. In 
consequence of the penurious origin of the national system, 
and the long neglect of Parliament, financial provision for 
the business of education before the war was discreditably 
inadequate. A radical change in outlook, and a sub- 
stantial increase in expenditure, were long overdue. Never- 
theless I sympathize with those who think the change has 
been too rapid and the increase too great. There has been 


nothing orderly and progressive in ways and means. But, 
the Government, having dined at the inn of folly, ought not 
to quarrel with the bill. 


The position is one of great difficulty. The nation is 
spending too freely. The burden of rates and taxes cripples 
industry. 

The Government is committed to the principle of partner- 
ship in educational expenditure. It is confronted by the 
necessity of finding a sum that ten years ago would have 
been considered too preposterous to contemplate and the 
bill it now meets is only the beginning. The prospective 
requirements involve many more millions. Whatever 
happens, it seems to be inevitable that the progress antici- 
pated at the beginning of the year must be arrested. 

By the time these notes are printed, the President will 
have realized that, to meet the situation, either (a) Local 
Authorities will be compelled to follow the lead of the 
Government and stabilize the education rate on the basis 
of 1924-25, or (b) block grants must be, if not annually, 
periodically, adjusted so that the incidence of additional 
expenditure will be shared between tax and ratepayers. 
The Government cannot disregard its obligations or disown 
its political promises. A notable personality in ‘‘ David 
Copperfield ’’ was described as a sign-post—always pointing 
the way to a place but never going there. I cannot believe 
the Government desire its Minister of Education to merit 
this designation. 


The Training of Teachers 
By Dr. M. W. KEATINGE, Oxford J 


I 
HE writer finds it a little difficult to comment upon 
Mr. Malim’s paper on the Training of Teachers 
printed in The Journal of Education for October, as invited 
by the Editors, partly because of the very general terms in 
which it is written, and partly because he agrees with much 
that Mr. Malim says though not with his conclusions. 

The substance of Mr. Malim’s paper can easily be stated. 

1. The personality of the teacher is more important than 
his scholarship, his method, or his equipment. The hours 
when teaching are over are more difficult than those spent 
in the form room. Eminent scholars and even successful 
teachers do not necessarily make the best house masters. 

2. The trained teacher teaches too much whereas the 
solid work of learning must be done by each student for 
himself. 

3. Insistence on post-graduate training by any given 
headmaster will prevent him from getting the best men, 
as they will be snapped up by less exacting schools ; or, if 
all headmasters insisted on such training, the expense of the 
additional year would divert into less exacting professions 
all men who now enter the greater schools. 

These are the reasons, stated in his own words, by which 
Mr. Malim justifies himself for not seeking trained teachers 
for his staff; but he has misgivings and suggests that 
practical training should be given at a school during two 
years of school work and that at the expiry of this period 
these tyros should take an examination to be established 
for them by the universities. 

Now, with his first statement that personality is of vital 
importance, no one is likely to disagree. If by personality 
is meant mental and physical vigour, the persistence that 
is given by definite aims and high ideals, a sense of humour 
and the easy manners that often go with it, no occupation 
that involves contact with human beings, whether these 
are patients, clients, employés, or boys, can dispense with 
it, and experience shows that those who lack such gifts do 
not achieve much success, indeed, that sooner or later they 
are weeded out. But the advocate of professional training 


for teachers, though he may agree with Mr. Malim, cannot 
leave the matter here, for it is part of his creed that, given 
the right kind of man to start with, his personality can be 
made far more effective by the special studies and exercises 
that prepare him for the practice of his profession. 

2. Nor is any one who is competent to express a view 
likely to disagree with Mr. Malim’s second point, that the 
solid work of learning must be done by each student for 
himself. There is no principle of education that needs 
emphasis more than this and at the present time. For there 
is evidence that many boys come up to the universities from 
the greater schools with very slight powers of persistence, 
with a distaste for hard intellectual work, with no great 
stock of intellectual interests, and with little experience in 
tackling a new subject without spoon-feeding. But when 
Mr. Malim implies that the trained teacher does too much 
and therefore is not likely to promote self-activity in his 
pupils, he surely forgets that every school of professional 
training lays particular stress upon the point that he himself 
so well brings out. “ You know, at least you ought to 
know, for we have often told you so ” (to quote Mr. Belloc), 
that in every school of education worthy of the name it is 
axiomatic that a main business of the teacher is to plan 
out courses of work and to see that his pupils work through 
them under suitable guidance and inspiration, rather than 
to feed them with peptonized information. It is in helping 
teachers to do this and in getting them to realize the proper 
relation between class teaching by the teacher and individual 
work by the pupil or groups of pupils that the study of 
education is likely to be particularly useful. 

3. Of Mr. Malim’s suggestion for a two years’ course of 
practical training at a school followed by an examination 
“to be established by the universities,” it can only be said 
that a course of professional training at a school would be 
the best possible if the school had attached to it an adequate 
staff to conduct this training, an adequate educational 
library, and a supply of schools somewhat dissimilar to 
itself within easy distance. These conditions, however, are 

(Continued on page 34.) 
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not to be found, and it is possible that Mr. Malim under- 
rates the expenditure of time and effort needed to master 
the philosophic bases of education. For it may be observed 
in passing, that unless the study of the theory and practice 
of education is conceived and carried out in a truly scientific 
and practical spirit, it may be little other than a fraud. 
The very use of the phrase “ training of teachers ” so 
often found, is a relic of the days when teachers for ele- 
mentary schools were trained in mechanical methods of 
teaching, reading, and writing, and in class discipline. In 
all the professions which are seriously prepared for, this 
term has been dropped. We do not talk of the training of 
lawyers or doctors, we talk of the study of law or medicine. 
We do not talk of a trained engineer, but of a man who has 
studied engineering. And when we talk of a trained gardener 
or a trained midwife there is intplied in the term that the 
preparation is not on a very high level, since it is limited 
by a lack of ability and leisure on the part of those who 
undergo it. It cannot be a good thing for education if 
those engaged in it have neither the ability nor the desire 
nor the time to study it. But nothing less than a serious 
study will suffice, while Mr. Malim has evidently in view the 
getting up of a few books in the odd hours that can be 
snatched from a schoolmaster’s busy week. What the 
serious study of education means in practice and the 
extent to which it can be organized on the lines advocated 
by Mr. Malim, may best be shown by a brief statement of 
the work with which the writer is connected at Oxford. 


II 

There are for the year 1925—6 some 140 students studying 
education in Oxford with a view to teaching in schools other 
than elementary. Of these all are graduates, and ninety- 
five per cent are graduates in honours ; and while some of 
these have taken low classes there are among them thirteen 
with first-class and fifty-nine with second-class degrees. 
The greater part of them are sturdy and athletic, good 
all-round men likely to develop into sound teachers. 

Their weak point is that so many of them are specialists 
of a rather narrow type. Those with the higher degrees 
have generally specialized for a considerable number of 
years, and this specialization, except with the very best 
people is apt to bring with it a lack of interest in other 
things. It is noticeable that some of these specialists do 
not touch life at so many points as those who have been 
less exclusive in their quest for a high degree. 

What can a year given to the study of education do for 
these students, or rather what can it attempt ? Certainly 
it will have some such aims as the following : 


1. To study: the aims of education in both its main 
aspects as the development of the individual and as bearing 
on the life of the community. 

2. To consider curriculum in close connexion with these 
aims and in particular to get each student to study the 
nature and aim of his own special subject and its relation 
to cognate subjects. 

3. To introduce students to such psychology as is helpful. 
Here it may in passing be remarked that by no means all 
psychology is helpful and that in its relation to education 
psychology is always subordinate to philosophy. 

4. To place before students everything likely to be useful 
that has been said or written about the teaching of their 
special subject, and to get them to study over again their 
subjects from the standpoint of the teacher rather than of 
the examinee. 

5. To give them some acquaintance with the history of 
education, chiefly with the object of bringing into clear 
relief the nature of modern educational problems, and 

6. To let them watch the teaching of a number of good 
teachers and see any promising experiments in method, 
and to give what help is possible in the handling of a class 
and the presentation of subject-matter. This last item is 
of course essential; but to the writer after many years of 
experience it seems, for reasons which space precludes, to 
be less important than some of the others. 
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In connexion with each of these aims the guidance of 
students in their reading and their exercises is a very expert 
business, since students differ widely in calibre and in out- 
look, and the mode of attack which is fitting for one may 
be quite unsuitable for another. Again it must be empha- 
sized that a superficial study of these things may easily be 
harmful. 

III 


Of more interest in view of some of Mr. Malim’s remarks 
is the organization of such a course, and here the writer 
can speak only of the work done at Oxford. The normal 
course is of three terms. 

During the first term the student is in Oxford, where he 
goes through an intensive course of reading, lectures 
(relatively few in number), and essay writing. For weekly 
essays the student may, if he wishes, substitute work upon 
a thesis on some educational subject that is congenial to 
him. The standard of these theses is high, and they may 
easily be made the basis of a thesis for a research degree 
to be worked for at some future date. He also attends 
demonstration lessons, occasionally teaches in schools, and 
makes visits to them for specific purposes. During the 
second term he is normally placed in a school at some 
distance from Oxford, where he is made responsible for a 
form under the guidance of the headmaster and members 
of the staff. His working hours are short, since he has to 
continue his reading and to send essays to his tutor in 
Oxford. The value of this continuous term at a school 
varies considerably, and naturally depends on the ability 
of the headmaster and the staff to give the student the 
attention he requires. It need only be mentioned in passing 
that a number of schools of the first rank help us in this 
way, and that we are grateful tothem. For the third term 
of the year the student returns to Oxford and takes an 
examination at the end of it. 

This account has been made as brief as is consistent with 
intelligibility, and has been given chiefly as an introduction 
to an alternative method of combining work at a university 
centre andat a school which has been devised to meet 
some of the difficulties found by Mr. Malim. Itisthis. The 
student attends a summer vacation term of six weeks, 
during which he is introduced to the subject. He then goes 
to a school for two terms, working under the supervision 
of the headmaster as a member of the staff, getting when 
practicable, a small salary, and at the same time keeping 
in touch through essays and otherwise with his tutor in 
Oxford. He then returns to Oxford for the third term of the 
academic year, and takes the examination at the end of it. 

This combination is not suitable for all students, but it 
is particularly suitable for the best type of man who goes 
to the best schools. As many of these men will one day be 
headmasters, it is especially desirable in the interest of the 
schools of the future that they should have studied educa- 
tion. Consequently, the educational staff at Oxford have 
for years sacrificed a great part of their vacation to supply 
the vacation term which is an essential part of the scheme. 
The result has been disappointing. While very large num- 
bers of able and experienced teachers have attended these 
courses, the number of tyros that has taken advantage of 
this provision has been small. The writer can only believe 
that headmasters are unaware of its existence, or that they 
have not had the leisure to investigate and consider the 
necessity for a study of education by entrants to the 
profession. 

IV 


The writer may be mistaken, but the general impression 
left with him by Mr. Malim’s paper is that he does not fully 
realize how serious the study of education must be if any 
real benefit is to come from it, how considerable and im- 
portant is the extent of the literature to be studied, how 
valuable and inspiring it can be, and how much it is likely 
to attract young men to education as the worthiest form of 
social activity and the most vital channel through which 

(Continued on page 36.) 
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Loti—PECHEUR D'ISLANDE .. 2s. 6d. 43 
Allison Peers—SPANISH FREE COMPOSITION 2s. 53 
Weems—UN VERANO EN ESPANA 3s. 55 
Cervantes—LA GITANILLA 2s. 55 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & COMPANY, LTD., will welcome a visit 
to their showroom where, undisturbed, teachers may examine their 
publications at leisure. They will also have an exhibit at the Conferences 
at University College, Gower Street, and the London School of 
Economics, Houghton Street. 
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the desire to serve humanity can be expressed. Many years 
ago Thomas Arnold justified his preference for clerical 
assistants by his belief that the position of the teacher as 
teacher had so little consideration that it was only from 
among young clergymen that he was likely to get the kind 
of men that he wanted. Few schoolmasters now take 
Holy Orders, and if in the absence of this they are to have 
in the community the esteem that is their due, there must 
be no doubt whatever in the minds of the public that they 
have that serious and catholic view of life through which 


alone vitality can be given to the small details of school 
activity and meaning to the purposes of the school com- 
munity ; and for this serious and catholic view the study 
of education is indispensable. 

It is by emphasizing this position, by insisting on the 
immense social and moral importance of the teacher and 
on his need of the fullest equipment possible, that the head- 
masters of our great schools will best be able to attract to 
the work of education the most promising and the most 
suitable graduates of our universities. i 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


YUGO-SLAVIA 
A full and prosperous New Year, and many New Years, to 
the Bulletin International—the ever-welcome 


Greeting ! quarterly organ of the International Federa- 
tion of National Associations of Secondary 
Teachers. The chief matter in the November issue is a full 


report (more than a hundred pages) of the seventh International 
Congress of the Federation recently held in Belgrade, where the 
chief subjects of discussion were “ Aesthetic Education ” and 
** The Active School.” Especially noteworthy and informative 
{to believers in “active” education) is the contribution by 
M. Ferrière, of Geneva, one of the most distinguished exponents 
of the new education. 
Among other more general matters we note that this year’s 
z Congress will deal with the teaching of history 
Sola?» and geography “from the point of view of 
: human solidarity ’’—the keynote of the 
Bulletin, and of all the other activities of the Federation. That 
solidarity has just been notably strengthened by the presence 
at Belgrade of a special delegate from the Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations, and by the decision to affiliate with the 
‘American World Federation of Education Associations. Among 
the many progressive resolutions unanimously voted by the 
Congress were the following: “ That Ministers of Education in 
all countries be requested to examine without delay the whole 
question of education in art (especially music); that examina- 
tions in general be reduced to the strictest minimum; that the 
study of the psychology of childhood and adolescence be made 
an essential part of the preparation of all secondary teachers ; 
and that the Junior Red Cross (numbering to-day, in thirty-six 


countries, more than eight million members, in both primary 
and secondary schools) deserves the strong support and encour- 
agement of all teachers.” We cannot help wondering why the 
Federation itself is not open to all. The “ human solidarity ’’ 
must surely suffer from the exclusion (however well-intentioned) 
of the great hosts of primary teachers. And we cannot help 
regretting that in the Bulletin England should find so small a 
place. The Association of Assistant Masters is indeed mentioned 
as an affiliated society ; the hope (which we share) is expressed 
that this year’s Congress may meet in London; Miss Nott (of 
Bristol) describes a successful experiment with the Dalton plan ; 
and M. Ferrière quotes at length from thetributesof Mr. H. G. Wells 
to ““ Sanderson of Oundle.” Thatisall. And it is not enough. 

The Federation already numbers more than 38,000 members, 
but it is crippled for want of funds, and more 
subscribers—or, better still, benefactors—are 
urgently needed. The annual subscription is 
only 10 francs. Editor: M. Claviére, 28 Rue Maréchal Foch, 
Malo-les-Bains (Nord), France. 


UNITED STATES 

We are indebted to the National Education Association 
(Washington) for its Research Bulletin for 
A Stock-Taking, Education Week—“ Taking Stock of the 
Schools.” The chief purpose of the stock- 
taking is to supply a reasoned answer to those critics of 
American education who of late have been loudly com- 
plaining that it costs too much, and that the nation gets no 
adequate return. We hope to make a liberal quotation from 

the Bulletin in our next issue. 


An Appeal. 


Correspondence 


“ DECORATIVE ” ART 

It was a happy idea of your correspondent, “ The Writer of 
the Note,” to enlist that great master of form, Michael Angelo, 
in support of his argument. The facial expression of Michael 
Angelo on seeing his shade rebuke an advocate of good drawing 
would make an interesting study for some of our young folk. 

The issue between your contributor and myself, important 
though it is, may be put in very brief compass. There is an 
hour—sometimes a little more, often less, especially in the 
junior forms—available in the schools of general education in 
this country for what one may term “‘ art purposes.” How can 
that time best be utilized in the education of children up to the 
age of, say, sixteen ? 

My contention is that the time should be devoted primarily 
to pictorial drawing with pencil or brush. That is the system in 
force in some two thousand schools throughout the Empire 
associated with the Royal Drawing Society. Its results are as 
important from the point of view of general education as from 
that of draughtsmanship. The children draw from delight, their 
powers of observation and memory are quickened, they become 
good visualizers, and good draughtsmen. Their drawings, I 
admit, are in many cases concerned with the doings of their 
fellow creatures. As teachers are aware, children take an interest 
in incident and anecdote, and even adults are not exempt from 
this failing. The Royal Drawing Society turns this to account 
by using the children’s love of picture-making to induce them 
to produce the drawings which your contributor commends. 

How would your contributor use the precious and all too 
short hour ? He is concerned, not with general education, which 
I, as a citizen, regard as of primary importance, but with art 
purposes, art contents, and other lofty abstractions. Drawing— 
accurate observation and delineation of form—is brushed aside 


as a minor affair. “ We must make room for the essentials,’’ 
and ‘‘ the urgent need is to develop the critical powers of the 
general public and encourage the desire for beauty in everyday 
life.” Art as a cultural subject is the really “important thing. 
Not good draughtsmen, but good taste, is what our elementary 
and secondary schools are to aim at. What a delightful prospect ! 
As if our children’s brains were not already overtaxed by the 
multitude of subjects included in the curriculum, yet another 
(and such a subject !) is to be added. 

A definite standard of taste, of course, will have to be set up, 
and eminent artists and architects will no doubt be consulted. 
It will be interesting to hear their views on the question of what 
is good art, and even what is art itself. An ingenious writer has 
recently pointed out that people’s artistic views appear to 
correspond with their political opinions. With the new system, 
the art syllabus in our State schools will, of course, be dealt 
with in a Minute of the Board of Education, and be subject to 
Parliamentary control. Will the standard of taste change with 
alterations in the political complexion of the country ? Of one 
thing we may be certain, that if ever the question of art in the 
schools comes into the political arena, it will prove a lively 
successor to the great religious controversy. In matters of art, 
above all, taste and judgment, tot homines quot sententiae. 

No, let us devote the hour in our schools to producing, not 
incipient aesthetes and art critics, but good visualizers and good 
draughtsmen. A few years of such a system as your contributor 
suggests would bring back the bad old days when the draughts- 
manship of this country was publicly stated to be far behind 
that of Continental countries, and when our great decorative 
industries found it difficult to obtain satisfactory British designs. 

Royal Drawing Society. T. R. ABLETT. 

(Continued on page 38.) 
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EXERCISE BOOK No. S7 


Foolscap Quarto, size 8 inches by 63 inches. 80 pages. 
Covers specially printed with name of School, &c. 
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The correspondence in your December issue is exceedingly 
provocative. One rather loses patience with any advocate who 
refuses to see that there is just as much difference between 
drawing and Art as there is between language and Literature. 
Mr. Ablett is right, of course, in insisting upon a certain value 
for “ representational drawing ” as an aid to art: but it might 
with equal justice be claimed that a “ representational drawing ” 
of say the Mediterranean Ocean is an aid to geography. All 
drawing is an aid to something, but it does not follow that that 
something is therefore art. As a matter of cold fact this country 
is flooded with students who can draw well, but who have not 
the faintest conception of art. I have met such students by the 
score, young people possessing the most astonishing facility in 
drawing, whose accuracy of observation is almost uncanny, and 
whose power of expression is a sheer delight to behold (as such). 
But unfortunately this sort rarely becomes anything better than 
a kind of glorified camera, superficially recording things super- 
ficially seen. The truth is that facility in drawing and painting 
can exist, and too often does exist, side by side with execrable 
taste and infcrior intelligence, and it seems to be a sheer Victorian 
fallacy to suppose that aesthetic appreciation thrives upon the 
imitative and descriptive faculties. Something else is needed to 
liberate the soul-nature and to attend the birth of that real 
artistry which is ever and ever creative. Surely in that one word 
creative lies the sum and substance of the argument raised by 
“The Writer of the Note,” and one could wish he had been 
content to drive home its vital truth without indulging in any 
trimmings whatsoever. Is it not a sufficient fact that art is 
always creation? It is not obvious that the mentality of the 


artist has always been profoundly originative and constructive? © 


And is it not almost a trivial accident as to whether the creative 
instinct finds its outlet in pencil, pigment, clay, wood, stone, 
or metal ? 

The Royal Drawing Society, as its very name denotes, lays 
a terrifying emphasis upon “ drawing,” that is to say “ descrip- 
tive drawing ” on paper. Why this bias ? Why this exploitation 
of one only of the many forms of aesthetic expression common 
to the child-mind ? Some of us believe that the saw-cut of a 
carpenter is a ‘‘drawn”’ incision: that every stroke of the 
mason's chisel is a bold bit of “ drawing ’’’: that the potter at 
his wheel is ‘‘ drawing ” truly and well: that embroidery is 
stitch ‘‘ drawing.” To go further, we believe that design is 
“ drawing ” things which are quite as real to the child as are 
apples or galloping horses, or feather boas: that designing a 
pattern or a picture or a Noah’s ark or a house is really only 
“ drawing ” from objects glimpsed by the inner vision. Experi- 
ment has proved up to the hilt that where children are given a 
free choice, a great number will gravitate towards inventive or 
manipulative drawing, i.e. design and art crafts. Some, it is 
admitted, will naturally cling to pencil and paper, and to the 
depiction of stuffs in front of them: and such belong by right 
to Mr. Ablett. But do not let us seek to direct all students into 
the same channel—neither in infancy nor youth nor maturity, 
nor ever. 

There clearly is a need for an agreed policy as to the place 
art should occupy within the scheme of general education, as 
to what precisely we are aiming at, and what methods should 
be employed. I would suggest that our ultimate objective is to 
develop in the mind a superior order of intelligence which reacts 
to beauty. We want to people the world with a new Order— 
not merely in the field of pictorial art, nor yet among craftsmen 
only, but including them both, and also the great rank and file 
of laymen. The means by which we attain to this end will most 
assuredly have to be more universal than any yet tried, and it 
seems to be essential that we must first widen our definition of 
art: widen it so liberally that ‘‘ drawing ” will become merely 
one section of it, and “ representational drawing ’’ merely a 
sub-section of that. 

And, speaking as general educationists, the case for an art 
craft curriculum is that a greater number of mental powers are 
exercised than in “ art-work old style.” There is thus a greater 
action and reaction between them. An examination of the 
craft systems in operation, of the craft traditions, of the contri- 
butions made by craftsmen to civilizations, suggests that out of 
these inter-mental processes is evolved a high order of human 
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personality. The same thing said in another way would be that 
craft work bristles with ‘‘ considerations ” ; and that, in con- 
tending with them all, the mind moves towards a detachment 
which makes artistic judgment possible. It is impossible to 
forget that whereas a good draughtsman may be, and often is, 
a foolish fellow, a good craftsman is invariably intelligent. 
A. F. REEVE FOWKES. 
The Towner Art Gallery, Eastbourne. 


ESSAYS : A DEFENCE OF THE EXAMINER 


The place of the essay, and the value to be assigned to it in 
such examinations as the First School Certificate and the London 
Matriculation, are questions of real importance to-day, and the 
article on page 815 of the December issue performs a very useful 
service in calling attention to the conflicting views that are 
undoubtedly held regarding the English essay. 

It seems to me that examining bodies need to come to some 
definite agreement on two points—what the essay is really meant 
to test, and what is the value in marks that should be given to 
the essay paper in comparison with other papers. It is useless 
for a schoolmaster who assumes that the essay is a means of 
testing ‘‘ whether the candidates have followed a certain course 
of instruction and have acquired thereby a modicum of know- 
ledge in the specified subjects ” to criticize the examiner who 
regards the essay as a test of originality. Nor do I think it an 
altogether happy solution that examiners should attempt to 
cater for both views by a judicious mixture of reflective or 
general themes and themes requiring specialized knowledge. 

I cannot accept the distinction that Mr. Prideaux draws 
between the purposes of the First School Certificate, and the 
London Matriculation, in regard to the English essay. In both 
examinations alike the examiner does, I think, look to the 
future just as much as to the past. 

It is difficult to treat the question adequately in a short letter, 
but I suggest that there are certain negative and positive con- 
clusions about which examining bodies might be invited to 
express opinions. Thus, the aim of an essay paper should mot be 

(a) To test general knowledge. This could be better done, if 
desired, in a separate general knowledge paper. 

(b) To test detailed or specialized knowledge of such subjects 
as geography, history, English literature, and botany. Such 
essays belong rather to papers in those subjects. 

(c) To test that sort of second-hand knowledge that may 
easily be acquired from books. This may be a useful kind of 
test, but it belongs to the précis paper rather than to the essay. 

(d) To discover familiarity with some quotation that the 
majority of candidates could not be expected to recognize— 
some quotation perhaps that has taken the examiner's fancy 
in a book that he has recently read. Particular care should be 
taken that the point of a quotation could not be misunderstood 
by candidates. 

On the other hand, I suggest that, positively, the essay should 
aim at testing originality (i.e. ability to deal with ideas not 
previously discussed), and should always give a candidate an 
opportunity of expressing his own individuality. For these 
purposes the most suitable types of essay include : 

1. Reflective themes (provided that the title is easily under- 
stood). 

2. Subjects requiring argument or criticism. 

3. Descriptive themes that lend themselves to appreciation. 

A perfectly general theme (such as might be approached from 
half a dozen different points of view) will nearly always produce 
a better essay than a theme that ties the candidate down to 
more or less orthodox treatment. 


Northampton School. A. M. WALMSLEY. 


Most teachers will be in cordial agreement with the views 
expressed by Mr. P. H. Prideaux in his article on *“ Essays: A 
Defence of the Examiner ” published in the Journal of December, 
1925. He has put in a very lucid and interesting manner prin- 
ciples which have been recognized by and which have guided 
the practice of a large and increasing number of teachers of 
English. 

It is one of the aims of education to widen the experience of 

(Continued on page 40.) 
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the pupil in order to prepare him to take his place in the world ; 
and it is the privilege of the English master to a greater degree 
than any of his colleagues to bring him into intimate contact 
with life, to control and to some extent to supply the emotional 
and intellectual experiences to which your contributor refers. 
The pupil recognizes this and is not slow to take advantage of 
the opportunities which the English lesson affords. The study 
of literature—and particularly of the drama—class discussions, 
debates, and “ lecturettes,’’ are among the many means employed 
by the teacher to attain his great end, that of training the moral 
sense, taste, and judgment of the child. 

This being the case, it is almost inconceivable that the teacher 
of English should be cramped by a narrow interpretation of his 
task. We cannot be satisfied with producing the mere “ ability 
to express oneself clearly, accurately, and effectively ” in the 
mother tongue. That is a task which we expect our colleagues 
to share. Clear, accurate, and effective expression is at least 
as essential in mathematics, science, and history, as it is in the 
formal “ composition ” exercise. Happily, the truth of this is 
winning increasing recognition, and the English master can 
devote himself to a more congenial and less mechanical task. 

This should not be taken to imply that teachers of other 
subjects have no share in the cultivation of the aesthetic and 
moral sense of the child. Clearly, such a position would be 
untenable. But it will no doubt be generally conceded that to 
the teacher of English must fall the greatest part in this important 
work. 

In nearly every other subject, the pupil is called upon to 
apply the principles he has derived from his previous study to 
more or less unfamiliar material. It is then but reasonable that 
the examiner in English should be at liberty to set similar tests 
of a candidate’s intelligence; and this brings him naturally 
and inevitably to the problems of life—the real subject-matter 
of essays involving serious reflection. It is my experience that 
boys of intelligence will avoid the trite, banal, and commonplace, 
and grapple with that sort of abstract theme to which the critics 
object. 

There are one or two further points to which brief allusion may 
be made. First, the words ‘‘ Composition ” and “ Essay ” are 
overworked and much ill-used ; it would be better, I think, to 
adopt the word ‘‘ Theme” as being less ambitious and less 
confusing—for it is confusing to apply the same term to an 
average fourth former’s exercise and to the work of Montaigne, 
Bacon, Addison, and Lamb. The very word “ Essay ” awes the 
beginner, and tends to stifle his utterance. 

Secondly, with regard to “ essays calling for specialized 
knowledge,” it is desirable that the choice of subject should be 
wide and liberal. If they are to be included in examination 
papers at all, such essays should be calculated to appeal to 
large groups of candidates. It is arguable that exercises of this 
kind should be increased in number, always providing that 
themes suitable for the average candidate are retained. Lastly, 
your contributor’s contention that the Matriculation Examina- 
tion is a test of “ attainment and intelligence ” is supported 
by the fact that exemption from it is granted only to those 
candidates for the School Certificate who attain a certain stan- 
dard in the latter examination—a standard considerably higher 
than that necessary merely to “ satisfy the examiners.” 

C. J. Rosson. 


Deacon’s School, 
Peterborough. 
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May a teacher of English offer some co.i.ments on the article 
by Mr. Prideaux in the December issue entitled, “ Essays: A 
Defence of the Examiner ”’ ? 

With the main contention that a boy who intends to take a 
degree course should be able to write an essay showing powers 
of independent observation and co-ordination, of imagination 
and abstract thought, I am in entire agreement, and I would 
give these greater value than mere accuracy of phrasing, spelling, 
or even good arrangement. Does not the writer’s argument, 
however, overlook the real ground of criticism ? First, that the 
critics are thinking of the First School Certificate Examination 
and the capability of the average candidate, and secondly that 
even the External Matriculation examination is not principally 
a preparatory examination for the degree course but a guarantee 
of a certain attainment of proficiency. It is well known that 
only a small percentage of matriculants ever proceed further. 
It is, however, the first point which is important, the complaint 
that abstract subjects, or those requiring considerable specialized 
knowledge, are constantly set in the First School Examination, 
and it is no defence to plead that any one intending to take a 
degree course should be able to write on them. 

It is true that brighter boys can sometimes write successfully on 
reflective or kindred subjects, but years’ experience has shown me 
that the average adolescent has not the background of experience 
and the necessary intellectual growth to grapple with such themes. 
Often the very meaning of the subject is nébulous and vague to 
candidates ; take, for example, ‘‘ Probability as the Guide of Life.’’ 
What exactly is Probability ? How much or how little does it 
contain ? Similarly with an Essay on Emotion, what are the 
limits of Emotion ? These are metaphysical conceptions of the 
adult, and if we really want to test the average candidate’s 
ability to express himself clearly and accurately we shall leave 
such subjects on one side. Less objectionable, but quite as 
unfair, are essays on Dr. Johnson or British Wild Flowers, 
because they appeal only to the exceptional enthusiast, and offer 
no opportunity at all to the great majority. What happens is 
that candidates are forced to write on the one concrete subject 
set, such as Canals, even when they know little about it. 

I am not pleading that the composition or essay should be 
dropped in the First School Examination, for it is highly important 
that children of 16 should be able to write clearly on some unpre- 
pared theme, and any good teacher could devise tests within the 
range and experience of the average boy or girl. In expressing 
these opinions I believe I have the support of most teachers prepar- 
ing pupils for the First School Examination. What then becomes 
of my agreement with Mr. Prideaux’ main contention? The 
successful candidate in the First Examination, even if he gains 
sufficient credits to claim matriculation under present conditions, 
is emphatically not ready to begin a university course, nor will 
he be for another two years. Subjects such as those criticized 
are suitable for the second School Certificate Examination, which 
should be regarded as the test for readiness to begin a university 
course. 

In conclusion, why does Mr. Prideaux twice mention 250 words 
as the length of the essay demanded ? If we consider the time 
allowed, we should expect at least 400 words, not a bare page and 
a half. If this is not the case, how can 250 words on the subject 
of Cant test anything at all? This is scarcely a long letter, but 
it contains 570 words. 

J. F. USHERWOOD. 

St. Dunstan’s College. 


Prize Competitions 


The Prize for the December Competition is awarded to 
“J. E. M.,” proxime accessit, ‘‘ Esse quam videri.” 

The winner of the November Competition is Miss Mar- 
garet E. R. McKay, Rainey Endowed School, Magherafelt, 
Co. Londonderry. 

We classify the forty-four versions received as follows : 

Class I.—J. E. M., Esse quam videri, Gael, Blackheath, 

Waldvöglein, Trina, Gippsland, E. M. S., Undine, 
M. A. G., Jena, Superannuated, D. M. S., Lacy, 
Frontiersman, Saggitarius, B. S., Scribe, E. K. E., 


S. T. Pie, Owl, Colston, Nia, Pervenche, Brevis- 
simus. 
Class II.—San Celestino, Chingleput, Nibbidard, Alan, Newman 
Noggs, Creusoise, Pixie, Garnet, Fortuna, Rivaz, 
Swallow, Discipulus, Bodley, Accinctus, B. K., 
Cadwal, Lamorna, Pyrrha, Stefan, Try Again. 
EXTRACT FROM ‘‘AN DEN UFERN DES GANGES,” BY OSKAR MEDING. 
“ Damayanti, Damayanti,” rief Sir William, ‘‘ Du sollst leben, 
ich bin da, Dich zu retten—zurück, ihr alle—gebt Feuer auf 
jeden, der nicht gehorcht ! ” rief er den Grenadieren zu. 
(Continucd on page 42.) 
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By B. LIBBISH, B.A. With Exercises. 


Le Petit Pierre 


by ISABELLE H. CLARKE, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


French Poems of To-day 


Edition, 3s. 6d. Cloth boards, 5s. net. 


By J. H. SIMpson. 
Howson’s headmastership 
Holt, Norfolk. With a portrait. 


Musico for Chiidren 
First Steps in Appreciation. 
Assisted in Part II by A. E. F. DICKINSON. 


3s. 6d. net. 


exercises, lists of music, &c. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


Plant and Fiower Forms 
By E. J. G. KırKwooD, B.Sc. 
Studies of typical forms of Plantsand Plant Organs, 
with descriptive Notes. Crown 4to. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
net. 


By ANATOLE FRANCE. An abridged school edition 
of this famous work, with Introduction and Notes, 


A new anthology of Modern French Poetry, com- 
piled by DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE and ISABELLE H. 
CLARKE, M.A. With Notes on the Authors. School 


Howson of Holt: A Study in Sohooi Life 
An account of the late G. W. S. 
of Gresham’s School, 


By M. Storr, M.A. 
With 
musical annotations, diagrams, analyses, rhythmic 


Eighty full-page 


umm SIDGWICK & JACKSON LTD ume 


A Practice Book of French Phonetics 


Selected and carefully graded. Crown 8vo., 9d. Giving clear and 
practical instructions for the acquisition of good pronunciation for class practice, oral examinations, &c. 


French Texts of To-day 
Modern copyright texts, abridged and annotated in 
French. Cloth limp, 2s, each. 
* PAUL AND VICTOR MARGUERITTE, POUM. 
JEAN DE LA BRETE, VIEILLES GENS VIEUX PAYS. 
$ CH. NORMAND, LES AMUSETTES DE L'HISTOIRE. 
P. ARENE, CONTES CHOISIS. 
J. SAUTER, LES MEMOIRES D'UN ELEPHANT 


J. CHANCEL, LE PARI D'UN LYCEEN. 
® Also issued with English Notes and Vocabulary. 
Citizen of the World Geegraphies 
By Prof. J. F. UNSTEAD. 4 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
THE BRITISH ISLES OF TO-DAY. 
EUROPE OF TO-DAY. 
WORLD GEOGRAPHY AND WORLD PROBLEMS. 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE AND ITS PROBLEMS. 
Algebraic Geometry 
A First Course, with Introduction to the Conic 
Section: examples, diagrams, &c. By M. P. 
MESHENBERG, B.Sc. With Answers. 3s. 6d. 


An Arithmetio of Citizenship 
By E. Rirey, B.Sc., and J. Riley, B.Sc. Third 
Impression, 28. With Answers, 2s, 6d. 


Everyone's Economies 
By ROBERT Jones, D.Sc. (Econ.). 
5s. net. 


“In a real sense of the word a key to so much a beginner in the 
study of Economics wants to know.”— Economic Review. 


320 pp. Cloth, 


List and Prospectuses (in some cases with specimen pages) from 


III #9" 44 Museum Street, W.C. 1 = MNE 


LLL 


STILL 


GAolsey Hall 
Oxford 


& 


FOUNDED IN 1894 


INDIVIDUAL POSTAL TUITION for 


LONDON vsv. DEGREES 


COMPOSITION COURSES 
are provided for Matric., Inter. & Final 
Exams. for B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., or 
B.D. at a Fee of 25 Gns. 
LL.B. 29 Gns.). Tuition is continued until 
success is obtained, without additional Fee. 


(B.Com. or 


PROSPECTUS and Specimen Lesson 


(mention Exam.), from SECRETARY, Dept.Erg, 


Wolsey Hall, Oxford 


LEATHERCRAFT 


Modelled Leatherwork and all materials for the craft 
can now be supplied by 


H.C.B. LEATHERWORK, 
20 Sloane Street, London, S.W. 1 


at strictly moderate prices. 


MODELLING HIDE VELVET PERSIANS 
FANCY AND GRAINED LEATHERS 


SKIVERS PRESS BUTTONS RULES 
TOOLS BRUSHES DESIGNS, 
STAINS SET SQUARES &c. 


Special terms to teachers and schools. Price List on application. 
A Special Course of eleven lessons will commence January 2oth, 
and will continue each Wednesday evening—6.30 to 8 p.m. 
Early application essential. 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 
CATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS 


Free on application to 


CEORCE OVER (RUCBY) LTD., 22 Market Place, RUGBY. 


STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT 


THE DIRECTORY OF WOMEN TEACHERS 


31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.C.1 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK . net 10/6 
THE GIRLS SCHOOL YEAR BOOK.. is. gp UJO 
THE SCHOOLMASTERS YEAR BOOK os » 35/- 


» 25/- 
H. F. W. DEANE & SONS THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd., 
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Gurdas zog Chitraleka zuriick. 

Damayanti regte sich nicht, ein Zittern flog durch ihren 
Körper, ihre trüben Augen belebten sich. Sie stand auf, von 
der unter ihr wallenden Glut wunderbar beleuchtet—sie breitete 
die Arme aus. 

“War das nicht seine Stimme ? ” rief sie, wie aus einem 
Traum erwachend. ‘‘ Ja, ja, sie war es—er ist da—er liebt 
mich, es ist wahr, es war ein hollischer Trug, der mir zuflisterte, 
daß er mich verachte ! ” 

“ Fürchte nichts, Damayanti,” rief Sir William, “ firchte 
nichts—ich bin da! Wehe dem, der Dir ein Haar krümmt! ” 

Damayanti war zu vollem Bewußtsein erwacht. Schaudernd 
erkannte sie die Glut zu ihren Füssen. 

“ Komm,” rief sie, “ komm, rette mich—”’ 

Sir Wiliam wollte sich mit seiner Degenklinge einen Weg 
durch die Menge bahnen, die ihn von der Treppe zur Tribüne 
trennte. 


TRANSLATED BY “ J.E. M.” 


“ Damayanti, Damayanti!” cried Sir William, “ you shall 
live! Iam here to save you! Back, back all of you! Fire on 
any one who does not obey ! ” he shouted to the grenadiers. 

Gurdas pulled Chitraleka back. 

Damayanti did not stir; a tremor ran through her frame; 
her dimmed eyes became animated. She stood up, her figure 
strangely illumined by the glow of the fire raging beneath her ; 
she stretched out her arms. 

“ Was not that his voice ? ” she cried, like one awaking from 
a dream. “Yes, yes, it was! He is here—he loves me! It is 
true! It was diabolical deceit to whisper to me that he 
despised me! ” 

“Fear nothing, Damayanti!” cried Sir William. ‘‘ Fear 
nothing! I am here! Woe betide any one who hurts a hair 
of your head ! ” 

Damayanti had now awakened to full consciousness. With a 
shudder she perceived the fire at her feet. 

“ Come ! ” she cried, ‘‘ come, save me! ” 

Sir William was on the point of clearing a way with his sword- 
blade through the crowd which separated him from the steps 
leading up to the platform. 


{For a 
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SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASE 


We chose a very straightforward piece of prose this time 
as an encouragement to competitors, and very well they 
responded. Those in Class I rather crowded each other 
and made the judging difficult. “ J. E. M.” won by a 
shade because his version was just a thought nearer to the 
original. We are very particular about this point. Free 
translation is only permissible when the translator is such 
a master in his work that he will only use freedom when he 
thereby presents his author more truly to the reader than 
by accuracy. Such a master would scarcely be practising 
in our monthly contests. In this connexion we should 
like to quote the “‘ Zehn Gebote fiir Uebersetzer ” we saw 
this year in a Swiss paper. The first two were : 


1. Du sollst die genaue und sinngetreue Uebertragung jedes 
Gedankens deines Autors zum obersten Gesetze machen. Wer 
hinzutut oder weglaBt ist strafbar. 

2. Du sollst deine Uebersetzung in gleicher Form, in gleichem 
Rhythmus, Ton und Fluß fertigzubringen suchen wie das 
Original. Du hast keine eigene Stileinfalle zu haben. 


We thought very highly of this Decalogue, because 
therein were expressed what have been our own opinions 
for many years. 

Several versions gave apparition or spectre for Trug. 
For this meaning the word required to be compounded 
with -bi/d. Other favourite mistakes were sorrowful or 
sad or mournful eyes for trüben Augen, and he is there 
instead of he ts here. 

We regret the misprint ausfeinem Traum instead of aus 
einem Traum, but we are glad to note that most com- 
petitors recognized the mistake at once. 

A very few competitors were too lazy to read over their 
versions : “ M. O.” omitted zurück, thr alle ; and ‘‘ Pyrrha ”’ 
left out the whole paragraph, “ Damayanti war zu vollem 

. zu ihren Füssen.” “M. O.” also translated ja, ja, sie 
war es, which, of course, refers to the voice, as she was 
(Continued on page 44.) 


few. books or many 
hundreds. 


Whether to supply ideal accommoda- 
tion for a single set of volumes or 
to house a library of hundreds of 
books, there is an Esavian Bookcase 
which exactly fills the need. The 
size of your bookcase can always be 
just sufficient for your requirements— 
as you acquire more books, you add 
another section. 


Write for a copy of the handsome booklet 
describing the Esavian Bookcase and 
showing, in full colours, many of the 
charming arrangements possible. 


The Educational Supply Association, Limited, 
Esavian House, 181 High Holborn, London, W.C. | 


The Esavian Bookcase may also be seen at the following addresses : 
The Medici Society, Ltd., 7 GRAFTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 
121 Old Christchurch Road, BOURNEMOUTH 
63 Bold Street, LIVERPOOL. 11 Princes Street, HARROGATE 
William H. Robinson, 4-6 Nelson St., NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 
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PARTNERSHIPS AND SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


A few particulars of Girls’ Schools for sale and partnerships 
selected from a large number which Messrs. Truman & Knightley 
have been called upon to negotiate : 


SOUTH COAST.—One of the Principals of a 


high-class Boarding School for Girls seeks a 
partner (University woman) with a view to 
early succession; 75 boarders paying £120 
to £150 per annum, exclusive of extras; 
extensive freehold premises in grounds of 3 
acres. Gross receipts over £10,000, profit 
nearly £3,000; goodwill £5,000, furniture at 
valuation; premises would be let on a re- 
pairing lease at £545 per annum. Part of the 
purchase money could be paid off by instal- 
ments. T 


SOUTH-EAST COAST.—Principal of high- 


class Boarding and Day School seeks a 
partner, preferably one with a connexion of 
boarders; 21 boarders paying 120 to 150 
ineas per annum, and 14 day pupils at 
igh fees. School is carried on in two houses, 
with playing field, 5 tennis courts, and well 
stocked garden; room for 35 to 40 boarders. 
Reasonable terms of partnership made with 
suitable lady able to bring a boarding con- 
nexion, or Principal might be willing to sell 
outright. T 3,943 


LARGE SEASIDE RESORT WITHIN 


EASY REACH OF LONDON. — 40 
boarders paying 75 to 108 guineas per annum, 
and 60 day pupils paying 15 to 30 guineas, 
in addition to extras; gross receipts between 
£6,000 and £7,000 a year. Premises occupy 
a fine position, facing the sea, with extensive 
laying field, and have been specially built 
or their purpose; fine school hall, well- 
arranged classrooms with central heating, 
excellent dormitories ; room for 70 boarders 
and 130 day pupils. The Vendor would be 
willing to let the property on lease at a 
rental of £850 per annum, and sell the 


about £2,000 for a half share; excellent 
opportunity for an energetic Principal or 
Principals. T 3,904 


LARGE TOWN NEAR SOUTH COAST.— 


Old established Day School ; 76 pupils paying 
fees 74 to 154 guineas per annum in addition 
to extras; 6 weekly boarders paying from 
£30 to £54 per annum, exclusive of tuition 
fees. School occupies fine corner house in 
prominent position, in good residential part 
of the town, with playing field close by. 
Gross receipts over £1,500, realizing good 
profit. £1,250 required for goodwill, furniture, 
and equipment. Property would be sold or 
let on lease. 


SURREY.—High-class Preparatory Day and 


Boarding School for girls and lit{le boys; 
50 day pupils paying from 7 to 12 guineas a 
term, and 10 boarders paying £100 a year, 
exclusive of extras. Freehold premises with 
playing field attached, in bracing healthy 
neighbourhood. Gross receipts between 
£2,000 and £3,000 a year. £5,000 required for 
freehold property, goodwill, furniture, and 
equipment, part of which could remain on 
mortgage. Principal retiring, having realized 
a competency; very attractive Cr 


SURREY.—High-class Boarding and Day 


School in a very healthy district, within easy 
reach of London; 18 boarders and 10 day 
pupils; plenty of scope for additional day 
pupils; boarders’ fees 120 to 140 guineas ; 
day pupils £30 to £43 per annum. House 
stands in grounds of over 2 acres, over 500 ft. 
above sea level; room for 30 day pupils and 
28 boarders. Rent £250 per annum, with a 
lease of 17 years to run. Gross receipts 


HOME 


LANCASH 


incre Sy aie Boarding School; 25 


boarders at fees of 150 guineas a year; ex- 
cellent premises and grounds of 9 acres, over 
600 ft. above sea level; room for between 
30 and 40 boarders. The owner of the 
property is prepared to grant a lease on 
reasonable terms. Goodwill and furniture 
at valuation. Excellent opportunity for a 
lady with a boarding connexion seeking a 
first-class boarding school, in a very desirable 
neighbourhood. T 3,358 

COUNTIES.—Old-established high- 
class Boarding and Day School, recognized 
by Board of Education ; 27 boarders paying 
from 34 to 38 guineas a term; 48 day pupils 
paying from 34 (mornings only) to 74 guineas 
a term, exclusive of extras. School carried 
on in two houses, in a bracing healthy neigh- 
bourhood ; grounds of 1} acres with playing 
field adjoining ; lease of 8 years to run of the 
two houses at a combined rental of £195 per 
annum. Gross receipts over £4,000 a year. 
Term's fees accepted for goodwill, furniture 


at valuation. T 3,998 


WELSH COAST .—High-class Boarding School, 


between 50 and 60 boarders paying from 90 
to 100 guineas per annum, exclusive of extras ; 
fine premises in grounds of 4 acres. Premises 
are Vendor’s own freehold valued at £12,000, 
which they would sell, or let on lease at £500 
a year. Gross receipts nearly £7,000, profit 
over £1,200. £3,500 required for goodwill, 
furniture, and equipment, part of which 
could be pe off by instalments. T 3,968 
-—Flourisking Preparatory Day 
School for Girls; 90 pupils between the ages 
of 5 and 10, paying fees from 12 to 19} 
guineas per annum, exclusive of extras. 
Attractive house, standing in its own grounds, 
which would be sold or let on lease at {250 a 


. 


goodwill, furniture, and equipment for £4,000, 
or would stay on as a Sleeping Partner and 
receive a Working Partner able to pay down 


nearly £3,000, profit £350. Term’s fees 
required for goodwill, furniture at valuation. nearly £500. will, £1,200 or near offer ; 
T 3,901 furniture at valuation. T 3,734 © 


Full particulars of the above and other openings will be sent, z% 

strict confidence, to Ladies seeking Partnerships or Schools of 

their own. Applicants should state qualifications and experience, 

the kind of openings required and amount of capital available. 
NO CHARGE TO PURCHASERS 


Offices: 61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Tutoress, Phone, London.” Telephones: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 


year. Gross receipts over £2,000, net profit 


All Persons interested in Phonetics are recommended to join the 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 


Subscription, 8s. per annum. Entrance fee, 4s. 


Members receive free of charge Le Maitre Phonétique, the official organ 
of the Association (Editor: P. Passy, 20 Madeleine, Bourg-la-Reine, Seine, 
France; Assistant Editor: D. JoNnrs, University College, london, W.C. 1). 

New Members receive in return for the Entrance fee: The Principles of the 
I.P.A., What is Phonetics? by H. E. Palmer, and La Phonétique appliquée 
à l’Enseignement de la Lecture, by P. Passy.—List of other publications 
and prices and back numbers of Le Maitre Phonétique (from 1889) on application. 


EASTER SCHOOL OF SPANISH 
Granada, April, 1926 
PROSPECTUSES of this course are now ready, and those 


of the Summer School of Spanish, to be held in August, will be sent, on 
request, as soon as available. Early application for the Granada course, which 
is limited in numbers, and will not be repeated in future years, is strongly advised. 
—Apply, THE SECRETARY, School of Spanish, University of Liverpool. 


THE CHALLENGE PICTURES for SCHOOLS 


Here you may find Historical Prints, Photographs 
of Sculpture, Nature Study, Reproductions of the 
Old Masters, 


and POSTERS, FRIEZES and 
RHYMESHEETS, from many countries. 


The Challenge Books & Pictures, Ltd., 


24-25 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1 


TRANSLATIONS AND INQUIRIES 


One of these COUPONS must be enclosed with each 
Competition, or Editorial Inquiry, sent in. 


VoL. 58. 
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herself, being misled by the feminine pronoun. ‘“‘ Creusoise ” 
has it Yes, yes, it was he, and “ Bodley,” it was it. 

“ Garnet,” please read the first Gebot, and do not add to 
your author, thus: “She stretched out her slender arms. 
There were also other errors, such as sad eyes, demon from 
Hell. 

Some kind reader has sent us an interesting book of 
Fables from La Fontaine, in English, by W. O. Carter. 
They are very well done and a pleasure to read ; our best 
thanks. 

In reply to “ Lacy’s ”?” query as to the relative popularity 
of Italian and Spanish studies, we have elicited the follow- 
ing information : in the universities and university colleges 
of Great Britain Italian figures more prominently in 
Birmingham, Bristol, University College, London, Birk- 
beck, Bedford College for Women, Manchester, and Glas- 
gow; Spanish in Armstrong, Leeds, Liverpool, King’s 
College, East London, Sheffield, Reading, and Aberdeen. 
As to the scarcity of school literature in Spanish, we have 
never heard any complaints about it in this country, and 
as to the States, we are surprised that it should be so, as 
we learn that the * American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish ’’ has 1,500 members, which scarcely suggests a 
decline either in pupils or in teaching matter. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English of the following extract from ‘‘ Ariel, ou la Vie 
de Shelley,” by André Maurois. 

Le but profond et caché du systéme était de former des 
caractères durs coulés dans un moule unique. L'indépendance 
des actions était grande, mais l'originalité des pensces, du 
costume ou du langage le crime le plus détesté. Un intérêt un 
peu vif pour des études ou des idées passait pour une affectation 
insupportable qu'il importait de corriger par la force. 

Telle qu'ele était, cette vie était loin de déplaire au plus 
grand nombre des jeunes Anglais. L’orgucil de participer au 
maintien des traditions d’une école si ancienne, fondée par un 


roi et de tous temps voisine et protégée des rois, les payait bien 
de leurs souffrances. Seules quelques âmes sensibles souf- 
fraient longtemps. Par exemple, le jeune Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
fils d'un très riche propriétaire du Sussex et petit-fils de sir 
Bysshe Shelley, baronnet, ne semblait pas s‘acclimater. Cet 
enfant d'une extrême beauté, aux yeux bleu vif, aux cheveux 
blonds bouclés, au teint délicat, montrair une inquiétude morale 
bien extraordinaire chez un homme de son rang et une incroy- 
able tendance à mettre en question les Règles du Jeu. 

Au moment de son arrivée a l'école, les capitaines de sixième 
année, voyant ce corps fréle, ce visage angélique et ces gestes de 
fille, avaient imaginé un caractére timide, qui demanderait peu 
de soins a leur autorité. Ils découvrirent vite que toute menace 
jetait aussitôt le jeune Shelley dans une résistance passionnée. 
Une volonté inébranlable, dans un corps trop peu vigoureux 
pour en appuyer les décrets, le, prédestinait à la révolte. Ses 
veux, d'une douceur rêveuse à l'état de repos, prenait sous 
l'influence de l'enthousiasme ou de l'indignation un éclat presque 
sauvage. La voix, à l'ordinaire grave et douce, devenait alors 
stridente et douloureuse. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries, which must be accompanied by the Coupon 
printed on page 43, must reach the office by the first post on 
January 15, 1926, addressed '* PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal 
of Education and School World, 3 Ludgate Broadway, 
London, E.C. 4. 


A CAMPAIGN FOR EQUAL FRANCHISE, organized by the National 
Union of Societies for Equal Citizenship, is to be opened by a 
mass meeting at the Central Hall, Westminster, on Friday, 
February 20. 


Messrs. GRIFFITHS, POWELL & SMITH, 


The Oldest Established Firm of Educational and School Transfer Agents, 
12 & 13 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 2 


Telegraphic Address : 
“ SCHOLASQUE, RAND, LONDON ” 


ASSISTANT MISTRESSES 


Seeking appointments for January (1926) should 
send full details as to qualifications, &c. Particulars 
of suitable vacancies will be forwarded regularly, 
free of charge. 


NO PRELIMINARY FEES 


ASSISTANT MASTERS 


Seeking appointments for January ( 926) should 
communicate at once with Messrs. GRIFFITHS, 
PowELL & SMITH. 


NO PRELIMINARY FEES 


HEADMISTRESSES, HEADMASTERS, OR 

PRINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS seeking Assistants 

are invited to send details as to their requirements. 
No charge whatsoever is made for services. 


Established 1833 


Telephone : 
GERRARD 7021 


SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT 


(Onder the direct management of Mr. W. H. F. SMITH) 


Principals who are desirous of transferring their 
Schools or of receiving Partners are invited to apply 
to Messrs, GRIFFITHS, POWELL & SMITH, 
stating full particulars, when every facility will be 
afforded them to attain their object as promptly as 
possible. All information received will be 
treated as strictly private and confidential, 
and no charge will be made unless a sale is 
effected or agreed upon. 

INTENDING PURCHASERS OR PARTNERS 
should state their requirements fully. 


NO CHARGE for commission is made. 
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Cost and Service in Education 

Mr. Spurley Hey, the Director of Education for 
Manchester, has performed a distinct service, not only 
to educationists but to the general public, by issuing a 
pamphlet entitled “ Value for Money in Education.’’* 
In these days, when the question as to whether an 
adequate return is being received for the money which is 
being spent on education is being insistently asked, it is 
altogether to the good that such an authority as Mr. 
Spurley Hey, who, because of the position he holds, is 
obliged to keep a watchful eye on every item of the 
educational expenditure of a great city, should set down 
dispassionately some of the facts which will enable the 
ordinary man to form a considered judgment. 

Mr. Hey refers at the outset to traditional misgivings. 
The school of thought which opposed State control of 
elementary education still has its adherents. Voluntary 
schools have been placed upon the rates. The school- 
leaving age has been raised. The education rate has in 
some areas risen to 3s. or 4s. in the pound. though fifty 
years ago Mr. Forster expressed the view that it would 
probably never exceed 3d. When to this is added the 
feeling which still survives in the minds of some of the 
descendants of the privileged classes of past centuries, 
that extended education should be limited to the few 
who are of outstanding ability, it is not difficult to 
understand why the advance in the cost of education 
has been met with persistent criticism. 

Some well-known facts are then given, as, for example, 


* Thomas Hope, Educational Publisher, Manchester. Price 6d. 


that the cost of elementary education rose from 
£25,608,000 in 1913-14 to £57,500,000 (estimated) in 
1925-26, the corresponding figures for higher education 
being £4,403,000 and {£11,250,000. Or, putting it in 
another way, the cost of elementary education per head, 
based on average attendance, has risen from £4 15s. 2d. 
to {11 5s. od., an increase of £6 ros. 7d. The greater 
cost of teachers’ salaries accounts for seventy-eight per 
cent of this increase. Of the other items, loan charges 
requires IIs. 8d. per pupil per annum. As thirty-six per 
cent of the pupils in attendance are in non-provided 
schools, no loan charges are incurred in respect of these, 
so that the nation obtains over one-third of its elementary 
school accommodation at no cost on the ground of 
capital expenditure. But many buildings are unsatis- 
factory. Nearly one thousand of these have been 
condemned by the Board, and, if the children are to be 
properly housed, the State must anticipate an increase 
rather than a decrease under this head. The cost of 
“ Special Services,” including school medical services, 
provision of meals, special schools for defective children, 
organization of physical training, evening play centres, 
and nursery schools, has risen from 3s. 4d. to os. gd. per 
head. Of course the actual cost per head of those actually 
dealt with is more than this; indeed, it is about twice the 
cost of a normal child ın an elementary school. Further- 
more, only about half the afflicted children are as yet 
cared for. The rest are either in the ordinary schools with 
normal children or are running about the streets. Medical 
inspection and treatment, too, is still far from being 
complete, and the conclusion is reached that it can 
hardly be argued that too great an expenditure 1s 
incurred upon the school medical service. The cost of 
administration is about four-and-a-half per cent of the 
total net expenditure, and taking into consideration 
the need for expert assistance in running large business 
departments such as a stores department, providing the 
schools with over 7,00c different commodities, it is not 
thought that this item can be reduced. 

On the question of teachers’ salaries, Mr. Spurley Hey 
points out that ihere is a national agreement in operation 
for the next six years, and that salaries cannot in any 
honourable way be reduced either by the Loca 
Authorities or the Board of Education. -There is, 
moreover, a demand for more trained teachers and for 
smaller classes, demands which are not unreasonable if 
material progress is to be made. It is therefore difficult 
to see how increased expenditure is to be avoided. 


The critics argue either that aggregate expenditure 
must be reduced on the ground that the country cannot 
afford to spend so much, or that a better return must be 
looked for from existing expenditure. From what has 
already been said, it is difficult to see how aggregate 
expenditure can be reduced. “Salaries constitute 
seventy-two per cent of total expenditure, and salaries 
are a matter of national bargain and their payment a 
matter of national honour.” Indeed, conditions require 
additional expenditure if standards are to be maintained 
or improved. As regards the cry for a better return from ' 
existing expenditure, Mr. Hey wisely says that education 
is a movement in which the outlay is measured in terms 
of cash, the results in terms of humanity. It is not 
possible either to prove or disprove the statement that 
the nation is not getting an adequate return for its 
outlay. But what can be done is to point out that, 
taken by itself, the charge that the cost of education has 
enormously increased is most misleading. In 1870 educa- 
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tion was a voluntary and non-State service ; there were 
no Board or Council schools ; there were only 2,000,000 
children in the schools ; many children were in no school 
at all; and in many schools the education was not 
worth having. Nowadays there are nearly 9,000 
Council elementary schools, the school population is five 
and three-quarter millions, and the average attendance 
is about eighty-nine per cent. 

In 1870 child labour was available before ten years of 
age, and there was no medical provision at all in the 
schools. Do the cricics, asks Mr. Spurley Hey, wish to 
return to the conditions of 1870 ? He quotes Mr. Fisher 
as saying that education is the eternal debt maturity 
owes to youth, and expresses his profound belief that 


reduced facilities would not be tolerated. Indeed, he 
carries the war into the enemy’s camp by giving figures 
to show the cash value of health. He has a word to 
say to the business man who thinks that the elementary 
school should prepare children for specific business 
requirements, forgetful of the fact that these vary 
widely. His final conclusions, with which most 
thoughtful people will agree, are that there is no common 
basis upon which a comparison of outlay and return can 
be properly made. Thus the question becomes one of 
opinion, and opinion ought to be based on accurate 
knowledge. It is not the least of Mr. Spurley Hey’s 
services to education that he has here set forth many 
facts on which to base a just view of the question. 


Occasional Notes 


M R. BALDWIN, in his presidential address to the 
Classical Association, at its annual meeting in 
January last, paid an excellent tribute to the value of 
classics in the lives of other than 
qatsticc and classical scholars. While disclaiming 
"any comparison with such scholar- 
politicians as Lord Haldane, Lord Balfour, or the Farl 
of Oxford—of whom, incidentally, he spoke in glowing 
terms—Mr. Baldwin yet produced a very convincing 
impression of the high service which he had found the 
classics render to him in his own political life. He found, 
for example, in them an almost Aristotelean purgation 
of the soul from the filth and twaddle of electioneering, 
but he insisted chiefly upon the value of classics to 
ordinary men and women, among whom our present 
Prime Minister loves to rank himself. And that value 
he found to be beyond everything else the moral integrity 
which was fostered by a classical education. Simplicity 
and sincerity in the use of words, honesty of purpose 
and a love of straightforward dealing—these were 
amongst the chief of the good results to be attributed to 
a classical training. No one—of whatever political 
party—would ever doubt Mr. Baldwin's sincerity, and 
it is interesting to find him attributing those sterling 
qualities, which we all admire so much in him, to precisely 
that classical education which, in spite of much adverse 
criticism of recent years, has after all been for genera- 
tions the dominating factor in the building up of the 
British character. 


Le presidential address of Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge 

at the recent North of England Education Con- 
ference was entitled, “ The Balance of Central and Local 
Authority in the Public Service of 


Torani aee Education,” and was a thoughtful 
in Education essay on the proper relation between 


the Board of Education and the Local 
Education Authorities. He described the process of 
development as a movement from patronage to joint 
responsibility, from dole or subsidy to partnership, 
which he regarded as the ideal relation. But as one of 
the partners was many-headed, having in fact 318 heads 
of different sizes, capacities, and complexions, there 
remained a good deal of incoherence, in spite of the 
growing tendency to unite for consultation and dis- 
cussion, which the Board welcomed. Referring to the 
teachers as the third party, Sir Amherst said that it 
depended on them whether the community benefited 
in full measure by the services provided. He believed 


whole-heartedly in our English decentralized system of 
local education authorities, and stood as strongly for 
local as for central responsibility. Only by insistence on 
the idea of common responsibility rather than that of 
antagonistic rights should we find a solution to stand 
the test of time. 


HE liveliest discussion of the Conference was pro- 
voked by Prof. Strong’s paper, in which he recom- 
mended the formation of “ secondary departments ” in 
primary schools for two-thirds of the 
Seer residue of pupils aged 11+, after the 
secondary schools had creamed-off the 
best twenty-five per cent. The directors of education 
fell upon this proposal from several points of view. One 
characterized the so-called “ secondary departments ” 
as a pretence and a prostitution of the term “secondary 
education,” and he preferred the present central schools, 
which Prof. Strong had described as places of inferior 
status. Another regretted this new use of the term 
“ secondary,” because after much labour the public had 
been got to recognize that the minimum school-leaving 
age for the secondary stage is 16, or possibly 17 or 18. 
A third pointed out the impossibility of giving advanced 
education in schools built to accommodate pupils up to 
II years of age, especially in rural areas, where many 
schools contained fewer than 100 pupils altogether. 
While it must be admitted that many experiments are 
being made in different directions, yet it is time that 
those in authority should mould a more definite policy 
for the education of children from 11 to 15. 


A” interesting discussion on School Examinations in 
Science at the meetings of the Science Masters’ 
Association revealed a strong consensus of opinion 
against practical examinations, at any 
rate so far as the first school examina- 
tion is concerned. One obvious solution 
of the real difficulty is for the examining 
bodies periodically to inspect the schools and assure 
themselves that adequate practical work is carried on. 
We believe this is the method adopted by the Northern 
Universities Joint Board and by London. In any case 
the custom of making schools take a practical examina- 
tion without the presence of the examiner is most 
unsatisfactory, and instances can be cited where the 
practical work has been badly done but excellent reports 
obtained because the examiners judged by the written 
work sent in. Attention was directed to the poor 
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percentage of credits in science compared with English 
and mathematics at recent school examinations, and with 
reference to one particular examination it was suggested 
that the examiners appeared to have tried to find out 
what the candidates did not know rather than what 
they did. Prof. H. E. Armstrong condemned examina- 
tions altogether. In his opinion, they are ruining the 
intelligence of the country. We would, however, remind 
the Professor that many leaders in the scientific world 
have been through the examination mill and yet retained 
their creative instincts. 


|* the discussion on Science and Citizenship at the 
same meeting, the value of the study of biology in 
providing living analogies to the various phases - 
everyday life was emphasized. The 
riot me living cell in discharging its functions 
tizenship. 
affects neighbouring cells. The State 
or city is composed of large numbers of individuals, each 
of which plays a not unimportant part in its development. 
science should provide part of the training of every 
citizen, and the aim of the Science Masters’ Association is 
to make this part as good as possible. Scientific 
theories may be tested in the laboratory, and must be 
abandoned or modified if the test fails. There will be but 
few, if any, dissentients to the statement of the Bishop of 
Birmingham that all men and women should have the 
scientific temper—a temper which expresses itself in a 
readiness to accept the conclusions reached by rational 
inquiry into phenomena and a refusal to accept theories 
which would not stand the test of such inquiry. We 
welcome the fact that science masters are alive to the 
humanizing influence of their subject. The history of 
science is packed with examples of the incessant pursuit 
of truth with no thought of material reward. In this 
connexion one cannot help thinking of the inspiring 
example set by two great Englishmen, Michael Faraday, 
who refused the glittering prizes held before his eyes by 
the commercial world on his discoveries of the principle 
of the dynamo and of benzene, preferring to search for 
new truths and leaving others to apply them, and 
sir Humphry Davy, who gave gratis to the world his 
miners’ safety lamp. 


THE great advance made in the teaching of geography 
during the last twenty-five years, is indicated to 
some extent by the programme of the annual meetings 
of the Geographical Association, held 

The Teaching of in January. During the first part of 
that period, new methods of teaching 
geography were keenly discussed, the place of practical 
work in the geography course was debated, and teachers 
were always on the look out for tips by which they could 
improve their own methods. At the meetings of the 
Geographical Association this year, one hour only was 
assigned to the discussion of method and seven hours 
were devoted to lectures on special subjects such as: 
South America and Africa as Fields for Geographical 
research ; Cotton and the Nile; the Rhythmic Flow of 
a River; the Natural Regions of China. This seems to 
show that teachers no longer want help as regards 
method but they do need first-hand information on 
subjects which will assist them in the preparation of 
their lessons. The programme also catered specially for 
teachers of geography in secondary and public schools, 
While geography in elementary schools was almost 
disregarded ; the only reference to the latter was a 
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discussion, at the very end of the session, on geography 
for the younger children in primary schools. All teachers, 
however, both elementary and secondary, were able to 
take advantage of the Publishers’ Exhibition of books, 
maps, models, and apparatus from which they could 
select materials suitable for their work. The reference 
library of the Association, to which a grant of {£1,000 
has just been made by the Carnegie Trust, wil] now be in 
a position to help teachers who are undertaking research 
work in their own localities. 


T resignation of the Free State Minister of Educa- 
tion has been followed after only a few weeks by 
that of Lord Londonderry, Educational Minister for 
Northern Ireland. While the two 


Change of resignations so close together are 
Educational thi th ncd 

Ministersin DOthing more than a mere coincidence, 
ireland. yet the circumstances attending them 


and the careers of the two ministers 
afford a striking contrast. To begin with, the announce- 
ment of Lord Londonderry’s resignation was accom- 
panied on the same day by the appointment of Viscount 
Charlemont as his successor, while, although two months 
have elapsed since Prof. MacNeill retired, no new 
minister has as yet taken his place. Again, Prof. MacNeill 
disappeared as the victim of a first-class political crisis ; 
Lord Londonderry’s resignation is due to his desire to 
devote himself as a great English mine-owner to an 
endeavour to solve the English mining crisis. But in 
nothing is the contrast between the two men, and (may 
we add) between the two sections of Ireland, more 
striking than in the records they leave behind them. 
While Prof. MacNeill, the visionary, has no practical 
Government measure to his name, and will be chiefly 
remembered for his impetuous and ill-conceived effort 
to force Irish upon the Free State schools, Lord London- 
derry has pioneered an Act through the Northern 
Parliament, which will remain as the foundation of a 
new and statesmanlike system of education, primary, 
secondary, and technical. As Sir James Craig wrote to 
him in accepting his resignation: “ You will be happy 
in the knowledge that you leave behind you, officially, 
in the Londonderry Education Act, a monument for 
which generations of Ulster people will thank you in 
their hearts.” 


Ao many urgent questions which the new 
Minister for Education in the Free State will have. 
to face, none is more urgent than that of pensions for 
secondary school teachers. Urgent now 


Paea fər for several years, it became more urgent 
ri inthe When the Government agreed to a 
Free State. system of Government-paid increments 


for secondary school teachers, the 
logical result of whichis that, however old or incompetent, 
the recognized teacher will continue to be entitled to 
receive the maximum increment. A callous Ministry 
could not withdraw its contribution to the teacher's 
salary and let him starve on the streets. The weakness of 
the Government’s position has been made still more 
clear by the formulation of a scheme for pensions to 
technical teachers during the last few weeks. Although 
the pensions are to be provided not by the Government, 
but by local authorities, still the claim to pensions is 
conceded, and it is further likely that the cost will 
sooner or later be transferred from the local authorities 
to the Government. The position, then, amounted to 
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this, that there is now no other class of teachers in Great 
Britain or Ireland which is not eligible for pensions save 
only the teachers in Irish secondary schools. How can 
the Government allow such a state of things to continue ? 
It is sheer cynicism to Say, as it is reported to have been 
said by Government representatives, that it is obvious 
pensions must come, but they can wait; they need not 
be provided yet. It is this lack of farsightedness and 
want of broad views that hampers Irish secondary 
education and prevents it making its much-needed 
progress. 


Te Bishop of Achonry, Dr. Morrisroe, speaking at a 
prize distribution in his diocese, expressed a 
criticism, which is widely entertained in the Free State, 
of the educational programme intro- 

e a duced during the last three years, 
Under the Union, the Commissioners 
of National Education formulated this rule: “It is 
desirable that the managers should, with the approval 
of the Commissioners, arrange the programmes of their 
schools so as to suit the needs of the localities in which 
the schools are situated.” This meant, the Bishop 
explained, that there was a fundamental principle that 
the parents, whose needs and wishes the managers were 
best able to interpret, had certain rights in deciding the 
nature of the education that their children should receive, 
which rights the authorities felt themselves bound to 
respect. But by the irony of fate, in this democratic 
age, when Ireland had her own Government, the voice 
of both manager and parent came to be hushed into 
silence by bureaucratic authority when school pro- 
grammes are being arranged. The new programme is 
objected to by parents, and teachers feel it to be detri- 
mental to the future prospects of their pupils. It is 
overloaded with Irish. Facts must be faced and an eye 
must be kept on the conditions under which the great 
majority of the children attending rural schools must eke 
out a livelihood. When a benign Government has 
furnished every man and woman with facilities for living 
in comfort under the shadow of their native hills, then 
the ideal or idealistic system may be tried. It is hard 
to see how the Government can continue to shut its 
eyes to such criticism, now no longer sporadic, but 
general, and it is generally believed that a conflict on 
this matter between two parties in the Government 
itself is delaying the appointment of the new Minister. 


ECHNICAL education in the Free State is far from 
satisfactory. This is due to lack of funds and lack 

of interest. The two reasons are complementary. No- 
where is the local rate for technical 


Technical work higher than twopence, the maxi- 
asia 7 mum allowed by the State, and in 


some counties it is as low as a half- 
penny or even one-seventh of a penny. Salaries are 
therefore low as compared with Northern Ireland and 
other countries, and the schools more or less starved. 
Progress is no doubt being made, partly by agitation, 
which has, for example, just secured pensionable rights 
for all officers of over ten years’ standing, and partly 
through the anxiety of the young people who voluntarily 
attend the schools, eager for improvement. 


“THIS aspect of technical work after twenty-five years 
of effort was dealt with by this year’s chairman, 
Mr. J. J. O’Connor, of Cork, at the. annual meeting, in 
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Dublin, of the Irish Agricultural and Technical Instruc- 
tion Officers’ Association. He also de- 


And heya molished some of the illogical objections 
Development. to the development of technical edu- 


cation. One argument in particular 
has been repeated a good deal since the inception 
of the Free State, viz. that Ireland must not edu- 
cate for emigration. The better educated students, 
we are told, go abroad and are lost to the country. 
But if they are not educated, will they cease to emi- 
grate? They will, on the contrary, emigrate still more, 
as for want of training, they will starve at home 
without employment. Are they to wait until indus- 
tries are created? But without technical training 
there will be no workers to man industries. Even as it 
is, Ireland is losing rapidly her best craftsmen, plasterers 
who can model, joiners who can design, stone-masons 
who can carve, painters who can decorate. In the 
absence of training at home, Ireland’s sons and daughters 
would continue to answer the call of their fellow- 
countrymen in the uncharted “ Irish Empire ” scattered 
all over the world, who found there a field for their 
enterprise and talents. Only due provision for education 
would build up a sound edifice for industrial development 
to meet the country’s peculiar needs and with a distinc- 
tive Irish character. 


THE continuation of education after leaving school 
or college is, as a rule, sporadic and unregulated. 
Technical training is an effort in one direction to supply 


the defect. Its aim is usually pre- 
U scribed and limited, but if it makes a 
Employer. more skilful workman or a more 


competent clerk, it does work useful 
both to the individual and to the State, and it probably, 
in a considerable number of cases, creates a desire for 
increased knowledge not always confined to the original 
subject of study. For it is the man of general knowledge 
and broad ideas who is the most essential to the welfare 
of the community. It is from a view-point of this kind 
that Prof. Oldham addressed the annual meeting of 
Rathmines Municipal Technical Institute in Dublin on 
the importance of the education of employers. These 
need a special education, appropriate to their position, 
combined with culture. Schools of commerce exist to 
show business men what is meant by the teaching of 
commerce. Commercial education is necessary for every 
grade of business. There is therefore no limit to the 
progress of a man’s commercial education. But the 
weak point in this education is the employer. Although 
in many cases highly educated men, employers, certainly 
in Ireland, never receive any special education for their 
special work as employers. Such education should be 
of the university type. A university Faculty of Com- 
merce should provide professional education for em- 
ployers in the same way as the Law School does for 
lawyers, the Medical School for doctors, and so on. 


HE London Chamber of Commerce has tabled a 
resolution at the general meeting of British 
Chambers of Commerce urging the Government to 
reconsider the curriculum of elementary 
schools with the view of ascertaining 
whether it tends to increase the supply 
of clerks, whether it 1s overcrowded with subjects, 
whether it aims to impart knowledge rather than to train 
character, whether the education is sufficiently varied 
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to meet the needs of local trades and industries, and 
generally whether the nation is receiving an adequate 
return for its expenditure on elementary education. 
Supposing our system of elementary education were 
condemned on each count of this comprehensive indict- 
ment, we shall not have advanced any nearer to the 
ideal system. Constructive proposals would be of more 
value at the present time than charges of inefficiency. 
No doubt teachers if they wished could draw up an 
indictment against our commercial system. 


Te Historiographer Royal for Scotland, Dr. R. S. 
Rait, has written a sixteen-page pamphlet on the 
Scottish Parliament which has been issued as “ Leaflet 
No. 64 ” of the Historical Association. 
eai It presents in short compass an 
exceedingly able, lucid, and interesting 
account of an institution that differed widely from its 
English counterpart. “ The origins of the Parliament 
of Scotland,” says Dr. Rait, “ are untraced and, from 
materials now available, untraceable.” It emerged 
from obscurity into prominence and importance in the 
fourteenth century. More distinctly than the English 
Parliament, it was an assembly of estates—clergy, 
landowners, and burgesses of royal burghs. These three 
estates, however, although they conducted preliminary 
discussions separately, for public business met as a 
single indifferentiated chamber, and determined issues 
by a majority vote. The whole body was much smaller 
than an English Parliament: in 1585, for instance, its 
total number was no more than 44, viz., 11 clergy, 
14 landed nobles, and 19 burgesses. In the seventeenth 
century county representatives were added to those of 
the burghs, but the franchise was an extremely restricted 
one; not two persons in a thousand had a vote. 


HE Scottish Parliament never secured over the 
Scottish kings the control that came from the 

“ power of the purse ” : in normal times the King was 
ae i able to “live of his own.” The Parlia- 
and Deosese, ment was further weakened by the 
existence of a remarkable delegation 
known as the Committee of the Articles, which, in many 
important functions, superseded the parent body. When, 
finally, the Reformation brought into prominence the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, the 
Parliament sank into impotence. Both Parliament and 
Assembly went entirely under during the period of 
Cromwell’s ascendancy. The Restoration of 1660 saw 
the revival of Parliament, which, by 1686, had become 
strong enough to wage a strenuous resistance to 
James VII’s Romanizing policy. The Revolution of 
1689 marked the triumph and emancipation of the 
Scottish Parliament; but, after a free existence of 
eighteen years, it wisely used its power to exterminate 
itself in helping to create the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom. Every teacher of English history should read 
Dr. Rait’s masterly survey of the Scottish Parliament. 


HE Assistant Masters’ Association in its fiery 
infancy, some thirty years ago, was a distinctly 
militant body, full of zeal to exalt the status, secure the 
l tenure, and increase the remuneration 
History as seen of its members. By means of its own 
from . . 
Teacher's Desk; ©Xettions, and with the concurrence of 
other influences, it has largely achieved 
its primary purposes. Hence with statesmanly wisdom 
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and commendable devotion it has turned its energies 


in part to explorations in the deserts of education. Two 


years ago it published a “‘ Memorandum on the Teaching 
of English,” full of interesting discoveries, useful 
observations, and practical suggestions. Now it issues 
a similar memorandum on the “ Teaching of History ”’ 
(Cambridge University Press, 2s. 6d.), which is cal- 
culated to serve an equally valuable end. The memo- 
randum is the work of a multitude, communicating 
through a committee of seventy-four, co-ordinating by 
means of an inner circle of twelve, and finding utterance 
through an honorary secretary. In the circumstances 
it is not surprising that few positive opinions are 
expressed. The evidences of conflict and compromise 
are thickly scattered on almost every page. If, however, 
definite guidance on disputed issues is lacking, there is 
ample compensation to be found in the fact that every 
important aspect of the subject is treated. No teacher 
of history should fail to read the Memorandum: it is a 
mine of information and suggestion. 


T Memorandum opens with some general remarks 

on the importance of history in education, on the 
obstacles to its proper teaching, and on the desirability 
of placing the teaching in the hands of 
specialists. Next the purpose of history 
teaching in schools is discussed, and 
here it is obvious that the co-ordinating committee found 
itself faced by an impossible task when it tried to 
harmonize the views of its correspondents. The 
majority seem to incline to the opinion that the “ training 
of the intellect ” is the primary function of history in 
schools. This chapter, however, is the least satisfactory 
in the book. Thirdly, the subject matter of the history 
curriculum is treated; on the one hand the claims of 
political, economic, constitutional, and other aspects of 
history are considered ; on the other hand, the desira- 
bility of taking National history, European history, or 
World history as the theme is debated. The arguments 
are stated, but no precise conclusions are indicated. 
Finally there follow four valuable chapters in which 
methods of teaching are discussed. It is here that the 
practical schoolmasters speak with authority and with 
expert knowledge. Hence they are able to make many 
useful suggestions respecting such things as use of 
textbooks, notebooks, maps, pictures, sources, models, 
dramatic representations, and so on. We hope that the 
I.A.A.M. will produce further memoranda on the leading 
subjects of the school curriculum. If it does so, we 
would urge that it should attempt to speak with a 
more certain voice on controverted issues. It is guidance 
that teachers need. 


Matter and 
Method. 


Bo Journal is concerned with education rather than 
with politics. The popular conception of politics 
and political affinities as a matter of inheritance and 
prejudice is rapidly becoming out of 
aera date. Many political issues can be 
"studied with the same detachment as 
scientific problems. We note with interest that the 
Unionist Central Office has instituted an education 
department for the instruction of adults and young 
people of both sexes by means of lectures and discussions. 
Study groups or circles and correspondence courses are 
to be established. The experiment has been tried in a 
few constituencies with such encouraging results that 
the scheme is to be placed on an organized basis. 
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NDER the title “ Mathematics and Eternity,” 

Dr. Hilda P. Hudson has issued, in pamphlet 

form, a very suggestive paper, which was originally 

read before the Mathematical Society. 

sauce: That it is possible to consider mathe- 

` matics “in its relation to the things 

that are unseen and eternal ’ the author clearly demon- 

strates. There is something eternally valid in the laws 

of logic, arithmetic, and geometry—they are of universal 

application. ‘Try to imagine a world without the 

multiplication table, in which twice two were three 

to-day, and five to-morrow. There would be no possi- 

bility of common sense, or foresight, or reason. Intel- 

lectual life would cease, we should all be reduced to 

idiocy, to mental death, just as without air or food we 
should all be reduced to physical death.” 


R. HUDSON is impressed with the essential unity 
of beauty, truth, and goodness, which are one 
in the divine, and so mathematics may be regarded as 
reflecting the thoughts of God—those 
Paget alone which we know exactly. ‘‘ There- 
: fore analysis and geometry are sacred 
beyond all other sacred studies.” This, it must be con- 
fessed, sounds rather paradoxical. It seems to ignore the 
essential limitation of mathematical science, viz. that it is 
abstract. It is said that Lewis Carrol used to set papers 
to matriculating students at Christ Church, which con- 
tained questions like the following : “ If two men, working 
eight hours a day, can build a wall g ft. high, 18 in. 
thick, and 20 ft. long in four days, how long will it 
take 10,000 men to erect a similar structure, working 
eight hours a day ? ” The answer works out at some- 
thing like half a second (!), and when duly produced, 
would evoke the comment : “ Considering that the men 
could not get within half a mile of the wall!’ The 
most useful things in the pamphlet are the discussions 
of such terms as “infinite,” “ equal,” “ perfect,” and 
the significance of “ trinity.” These comments are 
really valuable. There is, of course, nothing new in the 
association of mysticism and mystical theology with 
mathematics. An elaborate system on these lines was 
worked out by the Jewish Cabalists. 


PROF. HARDY ’S attack on the Mathematical Tripos 
makes one wonder how the Cambridge School 
gained its great reputation. He considers worthy of 
Aaii serious consideration the dictum of a 
Mathematics. foreign mathematician that since the 
days of Newton, England has never 
produced a mathematician of world fame, and only 
two or three of front rank as compared with twenty 
or thirty in France and Germany. Apparently such 
men as Hamilton, Sylvester, Cayley, Green, Kelvin, 
Maxwell, Stokes, and others still living and work- 
ing, are of little account. It is possible that Prof 
Hardy’s remarks are intended to apply to pure mathe- 
matics only, and it must be allowed that British mathe- 
matics is stronger on the applied than on the pure side. 
However, Prof. Hardy is convinced that mathematical 
studies in England are in a parlous condition, and he 
holds the examination system of the Tripos responsible 
for this state of affairs. The remedy he proposes is the 
abolition of the Tripos and the granting of degrees for 
a dissertation. This is the practice on the Continent, 
and there is at least one English university where the 
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presentation of a thesis is allowed as an alternative 
avenue to a degree. Up to the present, however, scarcely 
any candidates have availed themselves of it, and there 
is no experience to show whether it produces better results 
than the examination system. After all, a mathematician 
who achieves world-wide fame is born, not made, and 
examinations do little to impede or help his progress. 


TPE University of London is about to appoint a new 
Principal Officer in succession to Sir Cooper Perry. 
A salary of £2,500 per annum is offered. Without doubt, 
the post should be the most important 


Tooo pap academic appointment in the country 
University, and in ordinary circumstances should 


attract a large field of candidates. At 
present, however, the future of the University is un- 
certain and must remain uncertain until the legislative 
proposals of the Government for its re-constitution are 
announced. Another consideration which may limit the 
field is the status of the Principal Officer in the Univer- 
sity. Under the Statutes, the Principal Officer may or 
may not be a member of the Senate, and in practice none 
of the past Principals, Sir Arthur Rücker, Sir Henry 
Miers, and Sir Cooper Perry, has been a member of the 
Senate while holding office, though Sir Cooper Perry was 
previously Vice-Chancellor. We trust that the Depart- 
mental Committee of the Board of Education will deal 
with this matter in their anxiously-awaited report on 
the reconstitution of the University. 


HE Headmasters’ Conference was well advised to 
give a prominent place in its discussions to the 
position of physical training in secondary schools. When 
an official report to the Board of 
Telus Education states that physical train- 
g. a 3 sre 
ing was ineffective in nearly eighty per 
cent of the schools visited, the time has certainly 
arrived for the Board to take notice. Its first 
remedy—summer courses for teachers—is a step in the 
right direction. Games, however well organized, do not 
fully meet the need, and in large towns the difficulty of 
providing adequate playing grounds is often insuperable. 
The relations between physical and mental efficiency 
are probably closer than is generally recognized. 


AT a special general meeting of the Edinburgh Branch 
of the Workers’ Educational Association, it was 
decided to secede from the Association in consequence 
of an agreement recently concluded 


Koair between the central executive and the 
the W.E.A. Trades Union Congress. This agree- 


ment provides for the establishment of 
a national committee of educational bodies (of which 
the W.E.A. is one), aiming at the provision of working- 
class education which will enable the workers to secure 
social and industrial emancipation, and makes it “a 
condition that such educational bodies and their work 
will be controlled by bona-fide trade union labour and 
co-operative organizations.” The view taken bv a large 
majority of the Edinburgh members is that this con- 
stitutes such a serious infringement of the independence 
and self-direction of the Association as to make it 
necessary to come out from it and start a new body to 
carry on the work. To this the organizing secretary for 
Scotland has replied with the assertion that the Workers’ 
Educational Association remains a purely educational 
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organization with classes open to all students, with 
teaching non-partisan and non-sectarian, with the best 
teachers available irrespective of their political opinions, 
with classes inspected and approved by the public 
authorities. In favour of his contention it must be said 
that in spite of the terms of the new agreement it is 
exceedingly improbable that there would be any attempt 
at interference with the work being done in Edinburgh 
or any of the Scottish centres at the present time. But 
the long-drawn-out theological controversies which have 
developed the logical faculties of the Scot in the past, 
have made the present generation chary about agreements 
which make no immediate difference in practice but com- 
mit those concerned to far-reaching principles in theory. 


HE movement for the closer alliance of the Scottish 
training colleges with the related universities, 
which began almost accidentally as an economy measure 
with a joint appointment to the pro- 
fessorship of education in St. Andrews’ 
and the directorship of the Dundee 
College, and was unexpectedly con- 
tinued by a similar appointment in Edinburgh, has 
entered on a new phase in Aberdeen. There the question 
of future arrangements has been raised by the retirement 
of Mr. John Clarke from the University lectureship in 
education, and a sub-committee of the Provincial 
Committee has been exploring the possibilities of closer 
co-operation between the Training College and the 
University. A conference between this sub-committee 
and the University Court has shown a pleasing unanimity 
in regard to co-operation. Instead of following the 
St. Andrew's precedent and imposing the great burden 
of two exacting offices on one man, it was agreed 
generally that there ought to be a professor of education 
other than the administrative head of the college, respon- 
sible for the academic study of education in the two 
institutions. Sir George Adam Smith called attention to 
the financial difficulty involved in the endowment of a 
chair of education. But Aberdeen is fortunate in 
having received {£8,000 from the Carnegie Trust towards 
such an endowment some years ago. With the help of 
the National Committee for the Training of Teachers, the 
University should find no great difficulty in completing 
the endowment and removing the reproach that educa- 
tion which has meant so much for the north-east of 
Scotland should have received such scant recognition in 
the University as it has hitherto done. When that time 
comes, there will be a double measure of reproach on 
Glasgow, which, though the wealthiest of the Scottish 
universities, seems to be content to make shift with a 
lectureship on education, when its own dignity and the 
dignity of the subject require the institution of a chair. 


Scottish Training 
Colleges and 
Universit.es. 


T Brighton College case ended, as most people 

expected it would, by the unanimous decision of 
the House of Lords that the profits of the college were 
“ the profits of a trade carried on by 
a charity,” and therefore taxable under 
the Income Tax Act, 1918. The fact 
that those profits were and could only be applied to 
the purposes of the charity—in this case the development 
of the educational work of the college—was held, as it 
had been held in other cases, to make no difference. 
The meaning of the Act has now been determined in 
the only way in which it could be determined ; and the 
question now is whether Parliament, having been proved 


Brighton College 
and income Tax. 
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to have said what it almost certainly did not mean, 
will consent to pass an amending Act to give effect to 
its meaning. It is surely not unreasonable to expect 
that this will be done. The Lord Chancellor in the 
course of his judgment surmised that “ cases in which 
a college or public school, not carried on with a view to 
individual profit, could show a substantial profit earned 
year after year and applied for capital purposes, must 
be rare.” But every school not financed out of public 
funds must, unless it has not only a large but an 
increasing income from endowment, finance improve- 
ments out of profits ; and the number of such schools is 
considerable. Of 344 schools not on the Grant List 
which were recognized by the Board of Education as 
efficient in the year 1923-24, no fewer than 162 were 
“ endowed schools or schools of a similar type ” ; they 
include, to be sure, Winchester, Harrow, and Rugby, 
but the number that can afford to disregard the Brighton 
College decision is far smaller than it is generally thought 
to be. To many of them the taxation of their profits 
would make just the difference so accurately described 
by Mr. Micawber between happiness and misery. 


(COMMITTEE after committee has asked for films 
that shall be “educational.” Suggestion after 
suggestion has been made for meeting the demand. But 
while some have talked, others have 
pares acted, and the British Instructional 
Films, Limited (Surbiton) has pro- 
duced an admirable supply. To many of the teachers 
present the private view last month at the Stoll Picture 
House must have been a revelation. The films were 
shown as mere specimens, almost without comment, and 
the audience was sufficiently instructed. But as educa- 
tion in the class-room they would need a competent 
commentator, many pauses and occasional repetitions. 
In all these films, it was stated, both pause and repeat 
are provided for. Almost more striking in many cases 
than the subjects themselves were the evident patience 
and ingenuity ot the makers. To watch on the screen 
the birth, growth, and death of a nasturtium (at 22,000 
times its natural speed) seemed almost as great a miracle 
as the flower itself. The Company issues a catalogue 
of more than a hundred films, all under distinguished 
editorship, dealing chiefly with natural history and 
geography. The cost of hire of one film for three days 
is ten shillings—or, by contract, something less. 


Te threatened withdrawal by the War Office of the 
promised grant of £15,000 for cadet corps is one 
of the meanest economies which could have been devised. 
For in relation to the total cost of the 

Cadet Corps. Army, this modest expenditure would 

be fully remunerative. Cadet Lt.-Col. 

Telford Varley said at the annual general n.eeting of the 
Secondary Schools Cadet Association that the schools 
had felt the pinch acutely. Nevertheless very few of 
their affiliated corps had fallen out and they had sixty-six 
on their list. The camp last year was the largest and 
most successful for five years. It is gratifying that our 
secondary schools should set such a good example in over- 
coming financial difficulties and official discouragement. 


Te proposals of the Government regarding electricity 

supply have an interest for teachers because the 
Government is face to face with the problem of 
securing expert control-with public safeguards. And 
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the solution proposed in an ad hoc authority “ like the 
Port of London Authority.” The ad hoc 
Eleotricity = principle disappeared from our educa- 
Supply. : : ne 
tional system with the abolition of the 
School Boards under the Act of 1902. Suggestions have 
been made that it might be re-established on a provincial 
basis in respect of higher education. The general 
problem is to cover the country with popularly-elected 
local authorities and to combine these with specialized 
control for certain activities such as electricity supply, 
territorial military training, higher education, and 
asylums. The tendency is towards a provincial organiza- 
tion, though the provinces need not be co-terminous for 
the various specialized services. 


“THE practical utility of the work now being done by 
the S.P.E. is exemplified in its latest tract.* Pro- 
test is made against the fashion which has grown up in 
ee eee certain newspapers since the war of 
yoy italicizing whole sentences in an article, 

a custom which has the effect of indi- 

cating that what is not in italics is negligible. To reduce 
the number of italicized words in printing is artistically 
as well as economically desirable, and the Society assists 
this end by recommending that certain French words 
adopted into the language should be definitely accepted 
as English, and spelt accordingly without italics or 
„accents. On this principle the Society accepts “ morale,” 
though the French word is “ moral,” and pronounces in 
favour of unaccented and unitalicized role, debris, depot, 


S. P.E. Tract No. XXII. Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. 


Miss Rosa Bassett 


HE loss which the death of Miss Rosa Bassett, Head- 
mistress of the County Secondary School, Streatham, 
has inflicted on education will be felt far beyond the organ- 
izations of London with which she was most intimately 
connected. There her presence and influence have been of 
singular weight and value, and innumerable letters of 
sorrowful regret and appreciative recognition of her 
unfailing help and kindness are testimony to the fact. 

Miss Bassett was well known in the educational world as 
a pioneer of the Dalton plan, but perhaps only a few were 
aware that, before her adoption of that plan and her visit 
to America, she had devised methods on very similar lines 
to overcome the drawbacks of class-teaching. Generations 
of teachers have recognized these, some to the point of 
despair, but few have shown the originality and the courage 
which reforms always need, especially when begun from 
within. Though not able to carry out her desires immedi- 
ately, Miss Bassett held firmly to her ideals, and when the 
psychological moment came she was able to seize it. Hence- 
forth the Streatham Secondary School was known as the 
home of generous experiment. 

The adoption of the Dalton technicalities, and the 
adapting of them to the methods of a large school with an 
established reputation for good work on the familiar lines, 
were only the part-expression of the cherished principle 
which Miss Bassett had made her own. This claimed for 
the child freedom ; freedom to grow, freedom to absorb, 
freedom to develop, and hence freedom to mahe mistakes. 
Miss Bassett succeeded in overcoming the difficulties and 
obstacles always to be faced by reformers, winning the 
loyal and unstinted (if at first doubting) support of a 
large staff, the guarded recognition of authority, the 
gratitude of parents, and the visible expansion of capacity 
and sense of responsibility in her pupils. 

That she did so succeed was due, not solely to any merits 
in the system, or happy choice of experiment, but to certain 
qualities in her own personality which had their unseen 
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plebiscite, and seance. In the same unpedantic spirit it 
recommends English, not Latin, plurals to gymnasium, 
lacuna, nebula, sanatorium, and vortex, and the spelling 
of coeval, medieval, and primeval without a diphthong. 
On the other hand, it lifts a warning voice against some 
wrong uses of “ due,” “ substitute,” and “ onto,” which 
have multiplied of late. The sensible rule is laid down 
that we should write “ onto” as one word when we 
really mean to use it, but that we should not use “ onto ”’ 
where “on ” alone is required. 


“THE spirited discussion of the ethics of advertising 
in the medical profession directs attention once 
again to the advantages and disadvantages of profes- 
aa ee sional organization. Into the merits 
Organization. of the particular disputes in the 
medical profession, we have no wish to 
enter, except to say that the public should be able to 
acquire knowledge of new cures for diseases and of their 
exponents, provided there are safeguards against 
quackery. The question of advertising arises also in the 
teaching profession. Preparatory headmasters take 
strong exception to advertisements which some head- 
masters issue offering reduced fees. A profession should 
have an accepted etiquette in such matters and some 
means of censuring professionally those members of the 
profession who flagrantly flout its rulings. The right 
to teach is, however, sanctified by centuries and we must 
not expect in the teaching profession so high a standard 
of discipline as the medical profession has been able to 
establish and enforce. 


: An Appreciation 


but effective force. She possessed a quality of aloofness, of 
detachment, of absorption in the excellence of an ideal, which 
enabled her to ignore details which can swamp the mere 
toiler, and made her impervious to any touch of professional 
jealousy, or of personal pride in any phase of success. 

Yet she was thoroughly practical. Excellence was 
attainable and therefore to be attained ; fitness a reality 
and should have due recognition. Thus, in the confused 
and distressful years of the War, Miss Bassett was instru- 
mental in the forming of a committee of experienced and 
educated women to sift the claims of young applicants to 
serve in the Government departments, and to recommend 
those with some degree of fitness, while eliminating the 
quite unsuitable. This piece of unostentatious usefulness, 
generally unknown and now forgotten, adds to Miss Bassett's 
claim on the recognition of thoughtful women who care for 
the young. 

In the life of the school Miss Bassett continually did 
honour to the many educative influences outside ordinary 
class work. In the institution of the House system she 
combated the drawbacks of the day-school system, initi- 
ating a movement which has since been largely followed. 
The generous rivalry which this makes possible, the 
individual training in “ team ” work, and the sense of 
corporate unity which can make a beginning for civic con- 
sciousness, gave it its value to her, if to the children who. 
were to benefit by it, and the staffs who were to work it, 
it was only a pleasant or stimulating device. The character- 
istic of the school thus worked was life ; vivid, varied life. 
All the accompaniments of formal education had their 
due place: singing, drama, magazine, handicrafts, games, 
and were by degrees initiated and controlled by the girls 
themselves. 

The large-heartedness and large-mindedness which were so 
markedly Miss Bassett’s are suggested by the motto which 
many remember hung in her room, and the spirit of which 
she had made her own: “ Don’t judge; try to understand.’* 
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Exchange of English and French Boys * 


By Rev. Dr. J. A. Narrn, Headmaster, Merchant Taylors’ School. 


“Th E system of exchange between Merchant Taylors’ 
School and the Lycée Condorcet (Paris) has existed 
since 1919. It is worked in the following way. 

In February, I inquire the names of Merchant Taylor 
boys (age 15 to 17) whose parents are willing that they 
should attend Lycée Condorcet during the following 
(i.e. the summer) term, and afterward spend the summer 
holiday with the same French family. Out of the list of 
candidates (perhaps a dozen) I select seven or eight, paying 
attention to their age, position in the school, general 
ability, and character. As a rule, scholarship candidates, and 
boys preparing for other public examinations, are not sent. 

I ask for a statement from the parents of each of the 
selected boys, in regard to their home and the family ; 
whether the French boy can have a room to himself, what 
special ‘arrangements can be made for his benefit as to 
going to church, or asto his amusements. These statements 
are sent in the first instance to Monsieur Desclos, who is a 
member of the staff of Lycée Condorcet, and has been 
seconded by the French Government for the special duty 
of organizing such exchanges. As many of you are aware, 
M. Desclos is a man of great experience and great goodwill. 
He speaks English fluently. By frequent visits to Merchant 
Taylors’, he is fully acquainted with our conditions. 

On the other side, the headmaster of Lycée Condorcet 
(my friend M. Chacornac) selects suitable French boys 
(age 14 to 16) to attend Merchant Taylors’ School. State- 
ments similar to those drawn up by the English parents are 
drawn up by the French parents of selected candidates, and 
are sent to me. This usually happens about the middle of 
March. I call a meeting of the parents of my selected boys. 
I show them the statements drawn up by the French 
parents. Having explained any points that call for explan- 
ation, and pointed out the importance of a wise choice as 
between families, I leave the English parents to decide, if 
they can, to which French family each English boy is to 
go. Thus I associate the English parents with me in the 
choice. Usually, on returning to the room in half an hour, 
I find that agreement has been reached. If two want the 
same French boy, they leave it to me to decide. 

Our proposals are made known to M. Chacornac, who 
submits them to a meeting of the parents of the sclected 
French boys. If the proposals are approved, the next course 
is to obtain leave of absence of one term, for my selected 
boys, from the Court of the Merchant Taylors’ Company, 
and to inform them of the names of the French boys who 
are to come to Merchant Taylors’ School. 

Shortly before Easter, when school breaks up, I accom- 
pany my boys to Paris. We are met by the French boys 
and their parents. My boys go off to their respective new 
homes. After two or three days, I return to London, 
bringing with me the French boys. They are met by the 
parents of my boys, and go off to their respective new 
homes. 

The school fees of selected boys are paid in London, 
to the Merchant Taylors’ Company; the school fees of the 
selected French boys are paid in Paris, to Lycée Condorcet. 
In each case, the fees cover the education of the boy who 
is the ‘opposite number.’ The boys then begin the term 
in their new school. 

Pocket money and other necessary expenses may be dealt 
with in various ways. I always recommend that the pay- 
ments be made directly by the English parent to his son, 
and vice versa, so that no question of money should arise 
between the English and the French family. But, of 
course, this, like many other matters, must be left to the 
parents themselves to decide. As a rule, the parents on 
both sides begin to correspond in a friendly way so soon as 
it is known to which family each boy is going. 


°A Paper read at the Annual General Meeting of the Incorporatad 
Associations of Headmasters, January 5th, 1926. 


In most cases, great cordiality exists between the re- 
spective families. The parents cross the Channel to visit 
their sons once, perhaps, in the course of the term, and 
thus become acquainted with one another. Friendships 
have grown up in several cases between the English and 
French parents, and I know of a French and an English 
family which regularly exchange visits as the result of their 
sons having been exchanged some years ago. 


I wish now to speak of some difficulties which have been 
experienced, especially at the beginning of the scheme. 
One is, the difficulty of language. This, however, is growing 
less, because French boys who come over to us know 
English fairly well, and can make themselves understood in 
English from the time they arrive. 

Religion sounds a greater difficulty than it really is; 
nearly all my boys are members of the Church of England ; 
most of the French boys are Roman Catholics. Arrange- 
ments are made for all to go to some place of worship on 
Sunday. There have come into existence two societies, one 
in London, the other in Paris, which are partly designed 
to make Sunday a more profitable and agreeable day than 
it may become to the English boy in Paris, or to the French 
boy in London. One of these societies is called Merchant 
Taylors’ Condorcet, and consists of my boys who have 
attended the French Lycée. The other is called Condorcet- 
Merchant Taylors’, and consists of members of the French 
Lycée who have attended my school. These societies have 
wider plans of usefulness, which are beginning to open up. 
They are one of the most interesting developments of the 
scheme, and have sprung up quite spontaneously. They 
meet at stated times ; there is a small subscription to cover 
expenses. I think it may be claimed that none of my boys 
has come to harm while in Paris, and no French boy has 
come to harm while in London. 

Discipline in school is a source of possible difficulty. It 
is obviously desirable to abstain so far as possible from 
punishing French boys, or English boys, while at another 
school for one term. Yet it is important to maintain the 
school rules. As to punctuality, and talking in class, we 
have had to remonstrate. We find it useful to point out 
their duties to the French boys on arrival; and the form 
master uses methods of persuasion to keep them up to the 
mark. The French schoolboy works very hard in his own 
school. He sometimes thinks that in London, in the summer 
term, he need not work so hard. But, on the whole, there 
is little reason to complain of his work or conduct ; and it 
may be said of most that they have achieved substantial 
results from their stay in England. They have improved 
their knowledge of English, studied the customs of an 
English public school, played English games, made English 
friends, and seen an English home from the inside. The gain 
in general knowledge, and through the opening of the mind, 
seems to me to be more important than the insistence ona 
rigid standard of work during the short time they are with me. 

It should be remembered that for every little difficulty 
caused by a French boy in London it is probable that there 
is a corresponding difficulty caused by an English boy in 
Paris. Reports are drawn up for these boys on a special 
form, and are sent by the schools to each other at the end 
of term, and from the school they go to the parents. 

With regard to mathematics, my colleagues find that the 
difference of nomenclature makes it hard for French boys 
to follow our lessons; and prefer that the French text- 
books be brought over, and used during the term. In other 
subjects, no difficulty is felt, and in French there 1s an 
advantage in having among us boys who can give examples 
of spoken French. This advantage is used sparingly, for 
the chief purpose of their visit is to learn English. 

And there are other advantages to be derived from the: 
exchange. One is the satisfaction of doing something for 


go 
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the great nation who were our allies in the war. Another 
(already indicated) is the gain to the individual boy. The 
French boys obviously feel that they have gained something 
in their short stay. For, as they were the first to propose 
an exchange, so they have been the first to move in each 
successive development of it. For instance, the group 
Condorcet-Merchant Taylors’ is now pressing for recognition 
by the group of Old Merchant Taylors, so that any member 
of either school, on going to the other capital, may get the 
advantage of having the influence of the other school 
behind him. Also, it is urged by the French that a Rugby 
football match be played each year between terms repre- 
senting the two schools. It is hoped that the first match 
will be played next Easter, between boys who have been 
members of both schools. 

The advantage to the English boy is scarcely less. He 
becomes acquainted with one French family, and can 
easily get to know other French families. He learns some- 
thing more about Paris than the tourist ever knows ; Paris, 
that great hive of intellectual and artistic activity. He 
can make for himself a business opening with a French 
firm. Above all, his mind is enlarged by the new and stimu- 
lating life of his new home. 

As to games: Rugby (which both schools play) cannot 
be played in the summer. But the French boys can, and 
do, box, fence, swim, row, play lawn tennis, cycle, and learn 
a little cricket. We are trying to get them taught some 
cricket before they come over. 


My Governors (the Court of the Merchant Taylors’ 
Company) have made this scheme possible, and have taken 
a keen interest in its development. The French boys visit 
Merchant Taylors’ Hall during their stay, and thus learn 
the great antiquity of the traditions which are represented 
by the City Companies. In my experience, nothing im- 
presses a French boy more than the ancient buildings of 
the City, bearing their proof of the even course of English 
history, which our wars and our one, bloodless, Revolution 
have done so little to disturb. 


In conclusion, if my statement as to the exchange 
between the two schools arouses any interest, may I suggest 
that a committee be formed to explore the possibilities of 
extending it to other schools? Statements have been 
made by M. Desclos to this Association in the hope of 
leading to action; but not much has yet been done for 
exchanges of boys during the schocl term. 

I am well satisfied with the result§8 which have been 
obtained. I am sure that the scheme is useful to myself ; 
for it has enabled me to know a little about French educa- 
tion and it has encouraged me (or forced me) to speak a 
little French. 

My experience is confined to the exchange of pupils of day 
schools. As to boarding schools, the problem is quite 
different, and would very likely have to be worked out on 
separate lines. But, in the boarding schools also, something 
might be attempted. 


A Term-Time Camp on Romney Marsh * 


By S. E.rorp, M.A., Coopers’ Company’s School, Bow 


INTRODUCTORY 


HE opportunity for games in a school situated in the 
heart of London, with its playing fields many miles 
away, is very limited, and few boys outside members of the 
various elevens are able to play regularly. The school life, 
except for forms at the top of the school, is almost entirely 
confined to the class-rooms, and social activity is necessarily 
restricted. Masters and boys see and know each other 
mainly from one angle. 

The term-time camp was undertaken with the object of 
developing the school spirit and giving all an opportunity 
of three weeks of open-air life with plenty of games and 
exercise, and also to enable boys and masters to meet under 
fresh conditions, while at the same time to carry on the 
ordinary work of the school. The experiment had the 
sanction of the Board of Education and the Local Education 
Authority. 

The original idea was for the school to maintain its own 
camp, but the cost of equipping a camp to accommodate 
500 boys was found to be prohibitive, and it was decided to 
have one for 160 to 170 boys and to take the school in 
detachments for three weeks at a time. The headmaster 
was negotiating for land at Walmer and for the purchase 
of huts, and was having the problems and difficulties of 
feeding, cooking, sanitation, accidents, and sick nursing, 
and endless other details pointed out to him and was 
beginning to feel that he had undertaken a bigger job than 
he could carry through when, by chance, he heard of the 
Dymchurch Holiday Camp at New Romney, Kent. He 
went down and found the arrangements and surroundings 
ideal for a camp of the kind contemplated. It had the great 
advantage that the school could go as a unit instead of in 
detachments, and at a much lower cost per head; it also 
completely solved the many difficulties confronting him. 


THE CAMP 
The Dymchurch camp is a disused aerodrome situated 
on Romney Marsh, midway between Dymchurch and 
Littlestone. It has complete ranges of permanent buildings 


*A paper at the Annual General Meeting of the Incorporated Association 
of Headmasters, on January Sth, 1926. 


and fifty acres of quite level playing fields, and there are 
great stretches of firm sands and the bathing is safe at all 
states of the tide. 

The buildings are in three separate blocks, each self- 
contained with halls, kitchens, sleeping huts, sanitary 
arrangements, and all the buildings are lighted with 
electricity and each block has its own staff of servants. 
The blocks are 200 to 300 yards apart, and each can accom- 
modate 500 to 600 boys. Hot and cold baths can be had 
at any time. 

The camp is owned by Messrs. Allnatt, Ltd., a Reading 
firm of caterers, consisting of ex-Army officers. The camp 
Commandant is Mr. F. A. Bloxam, O.B.E., who for some 
twenty-five years conducted the camps of the Church 
Lads’ Brigade 

Messrs Allnatt undertook all the catering and provided 
beds, blankets, &c ; the only equipment the boys had to 
bring was a mug, plate, and a knife, fork, and spoon 

Sixty to eighty boys slept in each hut, and they had all 
their meals together in another large hut connected with 
the kitchen The masters were housed in other huts, where 
each had acubicle There was also a masters’ dining-room 
and a common room. The camp is provided with a theatre, 
and the Commandant was ready at any time to give a 
cinematograph entertainment at no extra charge. 

CosT PER HEAD 

Boys under 15 years of age paid £2 15s. each for the three 
weeks, and those over 15 paid £3 ros.; in both cases this 
included the railway fare to and from New Romney and 
the cartage of baggage. . 

The charge for masters was {1 ros. per week each. 

MEALS 

Four meals a day were provided. Breakfast consisted of 
tea, porridge, bacon, fish, or sausages, bread, butter, and 
jam. Dinner of hot meat, two vegetables and pudding. 
Tea of tea, bread and butter, and jam. Supper of cocoa 
and cake or biscuits. At breakfast and dinner the food 
was unstinted and, considering the cost, excellent and 
varied, but, perhaps, the tea and supper were not quite 

(Continued on page 92.) 
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PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


By C. F. Arran, M.A., Head of the English Depart- 
ment, Boroughmuir Secondary School, Edinburgh. 
Cloth Boards, 128 pp., Is. gd. 

These exercises have challenged the attention of pupils 
who were ordinarily indifferent to the appeal of English 


Composition, and stimulated them to creative work of 


no mean value. The exercises are of a “ self-help ” 
type, and are suitable for classes in which the Dalton 
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substantial enough. The service was somewhat rough and 
ready and the boys provided orderlies, who waited and 
helped in the washing-up. At meals, by the rules of the 
camp, the Commandant was in charge, but it would have 
been better if a master had been in control, and the usual 
school routine followed. 

DaILy ROUTINE 


The boys rose at 6.15 a.m., tidied and cleaned the huts 
for inspection by the school sergeant-major and the head- 
master. They had breakfast at 7.30. Prayers at 8.30 and 
school from 8.40 to 12 noon, when they had dinner. They 
were then free till 7.30 p.m., when they had supper. Tea 
was at 4.30, but boys were not obliged to be present at that 
meal. There was an hour’s preparation from 8.15 to 9.15 
followed by prayers, and they went to bed at 9.45. 

On the first day or two an attempt was made to have a 
short period of silence in the huts, morning and evening, for 
private devotions, but this did not prove very successful, and 
a few minutes’ silence after school prayers was substituted. 

On Sunday mornings the boys divided into four groups 
and walked one-and-a-half to two-and-a-half miles to the 
church or chapel at Dymchurch and the churches at New 
Romney and St. Mary-in-the-Marsh. The clergy kindly 
made special provision for them. This occupied all the 
morning and was better than an improvised service in 
camp. The rest of the day was spent in walks, bathing, 
and games. On Sundays a large number of parents and 
old boys visited the camp. 

After school on week-days the boys were given complete 
freedom and no restrictions were placed on them. This 
privilege was not abused, and it was seldom that any one 
was late for evening roll. Some fifty or sixty boys brought 
bicycles with them and explored the country within a 
radius of twenty miles, others made use of the bus services 
or took long walks of ten to twelve miles. Cricket, football, 
rounders, and tennis were played every afternoon and 
evening on the shore or in the field. 


SUPERVISION 

Three masters at a time were always on duty. One was 
on the beach to supervise the bathing, the second in the 
playing field and the third in the camp,so that in case of 
emergency a boy always knew where some one in authority 
was to be found. The headmaster went round the huts 
before the boys got up and the last thing at night, so that 
every boy was under his personal observation at least 
twice a day. Masters were on duty one day in four and 
when not on duty were free after morning school, but they 
spent their free time ungrudgingly on the boys. 

WORK 

It was impossible to arrange for ordinary science and 
manual work and for these subjects were substituted : 
(1) Practical geography, which consisted of elementary 
surveying, the geography, geology, and drainage of the 
Marsh and the surrounding district. (2) The social, indus- 


A Course in Educational Administration at Leeds University 


EEDS University has taken the initiative through its 
Department of Education, in instituting a Diploma 

in Educational Administration. There is no doubt that the 
increasing complexity of educational administration de- 
mands some such systematized study. This has been felt 
for some time by the staffs of many of the Education 
Committees of the Local Education Authorities; and the 
course which has just been instituted is largely the result 
of suggestions made by some of the larger Authorities in 
Yorkshire. The course was opened on November 18 and 20 
by Sir Benjamin Gott and Prof. Strong, the former dealing 
with the Organization of the Administrative Department of 
a County Education Authority ; while the latter discussed 
the Development of Educational Administration in the 
nineteenth century. The lectures are given bi-weekly, and it 
is proposed to extend the course to sixty lectures in all, 
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trial, and ecclesiastical history of the district, studied from 
its buildings, churches, and other features. (3) The plant, 
animal, and insect life of the Marsh and shore. (4) Sketching 
and painting from nature. The above were taken entirely 
out of doors and formed a distinct feature, proving of great 
interest and value to London boys. This work was supple- 
mented by visits by most of the forms to Canterbury, 
Dover, Hythe, &c., where situation, churches, old buildings, 
and records were studied. 

On one occasion the Colonel in command of the Tank 
Corps at Lydd invited the school to Lydd and placed the 
tanks at their disposal, and they careered over the country, 
thirty to forty on each tank. 

French and English were nearly always taken out of 
doors. The French was mainly conversational, dealing 
with the country and the shore. There was an ample supply 
of trestle tables and forms, and, when necessary, shade could 
be found at the end of the huts. Mathematics were done 
under cover, and in wet weather there was plenty of accom- 
modation for the whole school in the various huts and halls, 


FINANCIAL 


The Board of Education allowed a sum of £35 from the 
school funds to be used towards overhead expenses. The 
London County Council refused to assist financially and 
some of its scholars were unable to go. The East Ham 
Education Authority made a grant which enabled all East 
Ham boys to go, and an offer of a grant towards the 
expenses of Stepney boys was made while the camp was 
being held, but it was then too late for advantage to be 
taken of it. 

WHAT THE CAMP HAS TAUGHT 


The boys were naturally very excited at the prospect of 
the camp, and some fear was expressed that they would 
regard it as a holiday and that work would be of a per- 
functory and not very serious nature, but this did not 
prove to be the case. Within two days they had settled 
down steadily and happily, and the work done, though 
differing from that of the class-room in many respects, was 
not less valuable. There was a marked improvement in 
the appearance of the boys, and no deterioration in dis- 
cipline. Parents have been unanimous in their expressions 
of approval. 

A time-table had been prepared and approved by 
H.M. Inspector, but it was found impossible to adhere 
rigidly to it. The four masters who took the special 
subjects ought to have been free lances. When aclass went 
two or three miles away it was impossible to estimate before- 
hand exactly how long a particular piece of work or the 
study of a church or building would take, and the master was 
often confronted with the alternative of rendering his visit 
abortive or of throwing the time-table out of gear. 

Masters and boys all enjoyed the experience and the 
camp was so successful that the experiment will be renewed 
next July. 


covering two winter sessions. Primarily it has been designed 
to meet the needs of those either engaged in the work of 
educational administration or desiring a knowledge of it. 
All phases of the English educational system will receive 
attention. The first-year course (Part I), which is com- 
pulsory, embraces a survey of educational organization 
from the historical, economic, and statistical standpoints, 
besides including such topics as the provision, equipment, 
and supervision of schools in this country. Part II is to 
contain sections on the organization of education in other 
countries, the training of teachers, the provision and organi- 
zation of School Medical Services and Social and Welfare 
activities. A separate course deals with education in its 
legal aspects. The numbers attending the course show the 
need of some such provision and the question of a more 
intensive summer course is under consideration. 
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The Series of Articles arranged for January- 
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It will survey the present position of British 
Education under the general title of: | 
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| Great Britain” tT 
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X The following have been arranged; further particulars ai: 
| will be announced later : | 

x 1 i 
INTRODUCTION. Prof. J. STRONG, C.B.E., M.A., LL.D. January, 1926. | 

ay PRIMARY SCHOOLS. Dr. P. B. BALLARD. February, 1926. § % 

| CENTRAL AND SIMILAR SCHOOLS. Spurtey HEY, M.A. March, 1926. . 


PREPARATORY AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. Hucu C. Kine, M.A. April, 1926.3 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR BOYS. Dr. CYRIL Norwoop, M.A., D.Lit. May, 1926. A H 
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| STATE-AIDED SECONDARY SCHOOLS. June, 1926. 
1s BOARDING AND HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Miss S. A. BURSTALL, M.A. 
4 H Jely, 1926 
| CONTINUATION SCHOOLS, EVENING INSTITUTES, AND WORKS’ 
up SCHOOLS. Dr. B. M. ALLEN, M.A., LL.D. August, 1926. 
1) | TECHNICAL INSTITUTES AND SCHOOLS AND "JUNIOR TECHNICAL 
SCHOOLS. E. SALTER Davies, M.A. September, 1926. 
Iir THE OLDER UNIVERSITIES. October, 1926. 
| MODERN UNIVERSITIES. November, 1926. 
L PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS (TRAINING COLLEGES, DENTAL, AND MEDI- 
7 4 CAL SCHOOLS, &c.) December, 1926. 
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Personal Paragraphs 


EDUCATION is represented in the New Year Honours’ 
List by the following : Baronets.—William Waters Butler, 
Esq., member of the Council of Birmingham University ; 
The Right Hon. Sir Henry Craik, K.C.B., M.P. for Glasgow 
and Aberdeen Universities, 1906, and for the Scottish 
Universities since December, 1918, Secretary of the Scot- 
tish Education Department, 1885-1904. Knights.—Prof. 
Thomas Hudson Beare, Regius Professor of Engineering 
and Dean of the Faculty of Science, Edinburgh University ; 
Joseph Herbert Cunliffe, Esq., K.C., M.P. for Bolton since 
December, 1923, H.M. Attorney-General for the Duchy of 
Lancaster since 1921, member of the General Council of 
the Bar and of the Council of Legal Education; Prof. 
John Bretland Farmer, member of Advisory Council to 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, Governor 
of Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture, Trinidad ; 
Philip Joseph Hartog, Esq., C.I.E., Vice-Chancellor of 
Dacca University. C.B. (Civil Division).—Arthur Henry 
Wood, Esq., Assistant Secretary, Board of Education. 
C.I.E.—Bernard Abdy Collins, Esq., I.C.S., Director of 
Industries, and Secretary to the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa, Education Department ; Lieut.-Colonel John Wal- 
lace Dick Megaw, Director, School of Tropical Medicine and 
Hygiene, Calcutta ; Prof. Jadu Nath Sarkar, Professor of 
History, Patna College ; Percy Hide, Esq., Principal, Daly 
College, Indore; Frederick William Sudmersen, Esq., 
Principal, Cotton College, Gauhati, Assam; The Rev. 
Arthur Ernest Brown, Principal, Wesleyan Mission College, 
Bankura, Superintendent, Wesleyan Mission, Bengal. 
K.C.M.G. — Prof. Mungo William MacCallum, LL.D., 
D.Litt., Vice-Chancellor of the University of Sydney. 

+ * + 


THE new President of the Incorporated Association of 
Headmasters, Mr. W. Ewart McClure, is a brother of the 


late Sir John McClure, formerly headmaster of Mill Hil 
School. Heis an old pupil of the Cowley School, St. Helens, 
and he graduated with second-class honours in Engineering 
írom University College, Liverpool, in 1842. After some 
two years’ experience as an assistant master at Ashton-in- 
Makerfield School, he was appointed headmaster of the 
same school—a position which he holds at present. 
Mr. McClure is a representative of the Headmasters’ 
Association on the Secondary Burnham Committee, and 
his recent presidential address secured wide publicity and 
appreciation. 
+ & ® 

THE sudden death, on January 14, in his sixty-sixth 
year, of the Right Hon. J. F. P. Rawlinson, M.P., Recorder 
of Cambridge for nearly thirty years, has taken from the 
University a greatly respected and popular personality. 
The son of the late Sir Christopher Rawlinson, Chief 
Justice of Madras from 1849 to 1859, he was educated at 
Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge. He graduated with 
honours as Prizeman in Common Law, and took a first- 
class in the Law Tripos in 1882. For the past twenty 
years he represented the University in Parliament, and 
he rendered invaluable service to the State and the 
University. He was a Privy Councillor, Recorder of 
Cambridge, Commissary of the University, and an 
Honorary Fellow of Pembroke College. 

+ + * 

Mr. V. S. Daviss, the newly-elected chairman of the 
Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters, is a member 
of a well-known Carmarthen family. He received his early 
education at the Carmarthen Grammar School, and was 
awarded the scholarship to Aberystwyth College which 
was founded in honour of the late Thomas Charles Edwards, 

(Continued on page 96.) 
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—— T > STAND No. 38, Ground Floor, Main Hall 
ee ‘THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
A Esavian House, 18! High Holborn, London, W.C. | 


l M = The Esavian Bookcase may also be seen at the following 
= —— a „eT esses : 
= — The Medici Society, Ltd., 7 Grafton St., Lonpon, W.1 
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The Polychordia String Library 


Arranged and Edited by JAMES BROWN 


The scope of the Polychordia String Library is so comprehensive that it includes at one end the 
‘‘ Charterhouse ’’ Suite by Ralph Vaughan Williams (No. 204), an important work (in six short 
movements) which is suitably arranged for performance by the world’s finest orchestral string 
players, and at the other the ‘‘ Golliwog ’’ Album of seven pieces, including a Patriotic March and 
a Dream Waltz (No. 12), which can be played with great effect by children who have scarcely been 
learning for six months. In between these extremes there is a large and carefully graded repertory, 
including the suite from ‘‘ King Arthur ” by Henry Purcell (No. 120), of medium difficulty, and the 
“ Chariot ° Album of ten English Dances (No. 55), which is intended for use at School Concerts, 
&c., or as junior test pieces at Competitive Festivals. The price of each string part is 6d., and 
that of the score 2s. 6d. (an extra score is required by the accompanist); the ‘‘ Charterhouse ’’ suite, 
however, being a double number, the prices are Is. and 5s. respectively. 


THE FIRST SET OF POLYCHORDIA VIOLIN SOLOS 


By James Brown 
Twelve new pieces for Violin, with Piano accompaniment, fully marked for fingering and bowing, and suitable for 
First Year Pupils. 
Pastoral Dance. 5. Swing Tune. 9. The Spanish Lady. 
Little Black Sambo. 6. Bang gaes Saxpence. 10. Hampshire Dumplings. 
Musical Chairs. 7. Slow Minuet and Cebell. 11. A Swiss Wedding. 
Prelude and Chaconne. 8. Jolly Boys’ Dance. 12. A Surrey Roundelay. 


Price 1/— each net. Violin Part only, 6d. Piano Part only, 6d. 
Parcels sent on Approval. Write for Catalogues. 


STAINER & BELL LTD. 


58 BERNERS STREET bitten LONDON, W.1 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


Chancellor: The Right Hon. THE EARL OF BALFOUR, K.G., O.M., D.C.L., LL.D., &c. 
Recter : The Right Hon. STANLEY BALDWIN, M.P., P.C., LL.D. 

Principal and Vice-Chancelier: Sir J. ALFRED EWING, K.C.B., M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Secretary to the University: Professor W. A. FLEMING, M.A., LL.B., Advocate. 


The Summer Term extends from about the middle of April to the end of June; in Law and Medicine, from May to the middle of July. 


Tho Autumn Term extends from October to December and the Spring Term from January to March. 

The University embraces Six Faculties, viz.: Arts, Science, Divinity, Law, Medicine and Surgery, and Music, in all of which full instruc- 
tion is given and Degrees are conferred. There are many different avenues to the Degree of M.A. (Honours and Ordinary), the graduation 
subjects embracing English, History, Modern Languages, Science, &c., besides Ancient Languages, Philosophy, Mathematics, &c. The wide 
scope of the Arts Curriculum permits of the combination of Arts, Science, Medical, Law, or Special Studies ; and it has been shown by successes 
of Edinburgh students in the Civil Service Examinations that it is possible to combine study for Degrees in Arts, Science, or Law with pre- 
paration for this and other Special Examinations. In addition to the Ordinary and Honours Degrees in Arts, the Higher Degrees of D.Litt. 
D.Sc., and Ph.D. are conferred. The Degree of Bacheler of Education is conferred on candidates who have attended courses and passed 
Examinations in Psychology and in Education (Theoretical and Practical). Diplomas in Education, in Geography and in Actuarial Mathematics 
are granted. There is a Degree of Bacheler of Commerce (B.Com.), and Special Courses in Industrial Law and other kindred subjects are 

rovided. Degrees in Science (B.Sc. and D.Sc.) may be taken in Pure Science, Engineering, Public Health, Agriculture, Veterinary Science, Forestry, and 

ining, and the Degree of B.Sc. in Technical Chemistry. There is also a Diploma in Technical Chemistry. Temporary Regulations have been framed for 
a Diploma and a Certificate in Forestry for the behoof of officers and men who served in the war, and for natives of India with certain qualifica- 
tions. There are fully equipped Science Laboratories, and other necessary appliances, in all these Departments. The curriculum in Divinity 
affords a thorough training in Theological subjects, and the Degree of Bachelor of Divinity (B.D.) is conferred. The Law Faculty, besides 
furnishing the professional equipment necessary for those intending to practise in Scotland, contains Chairs in Jurisprudence and Public 
International Law, Constitutional Law and Constitutional History, Roman Law, and Political Economy, as also Lectureships in other important 
branches of Law, and is thus adapted for students preparing for the Civil Service Examinations, and for legal, political, and administrative 
ya fei aoa rae generally. The Degrces of Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) and Bachelor of Law (B.L.) are conferred. The Faculty of Medicine has 
a 1 curriculum in Medicine and Surgery, and is equipped with very extensive Laboratories, and all other necessary appliances for Practical 
Teaching. Ample facilities are afforded for Clinical Instruction at the Royal Infirmary, Maternity Hospital, Royal Hospital for Sick Children, 
Hospital for Infectious Diseases, and Royal Asylum for the Insane. Four Degrees in Medicine and Surgery are conicrred by the University, 
viz.: Bachelor of Medicine (M.B.), Bachelor of Surgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), and Master of Surgery (Ch.M.): and these Degrees 
qualify for practice throughout His Majesty’s Dominions, and for admission to the Naval, Military, and other Public Medical Services in the 
United Kingdom. A Diploma in Tropical Medicine and Hygiene (D.T.M. & H.) is conferred on Graduates in Medicine of the University, and 
specially approved Medical Practitioners who have resided abroad. There are also Diplomas in Public Health (D.P.H.) and in Psychiatry 
(Dipl. Psych.). In Musie there is a full course of study for graduation, and the Degrees of Mus.B. and Mus.D. are conferred. 


The University Staff consists of 54 Professors, about 140 Lecturers, and over 70 Assistants and Demonstrators. The annual amount 
availa io for Fellowships, Scholarships, Bursaries, Prizes, &c., is about £22,000. Facilities are afforded for rescarch in scientific and other 
subjects. 
Women may attend the Classes in all the Faculties, and they are admitted to all the Degrees. 

Information regarding Matriculation, the Curricula of Study for Degrees, &c., the Examinations for Fellowships, Scholarships, &c., 
may be obtained from the DEANS OF THE FACULTIES, or from the SECRETARY OF THE UNIVERSITY; and full details are given in the University 
Calendar, published by Mr. JAMES THIN, 55 South Bridge, Edinburgh—price 6s. by post. The Preliminary and Degree Examination papers 
in each of the Faculties are also published by Mr. James THIN, viz.—Preliminary Examinations, ls.; Arts Bursaries, 6d.; Degree Papers: 
Arts, ls.; Science, ls.; Law and Medicine, 6d. each; Divinity and Music, 3d. cach. 


By ordor of the Senatus. W. A. FLEMING, Seerctary to the University. 
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first principal of the College. He graduated in 1901 with 
honours in classics, and was appointed on the staff of 
Wellington College. Later he held appointments at 
Newtown, Swansea Grammar School, and Whitechapel 
Foundation School. Five years ago he became history 
master at Harrow Secondary School, and is now senior 
master. For many years he has been a prominent member 
of the Association and has rendered valuable services to 
education and the teaching profession. 


% * * 


AFTER twenty-three years of service as Registrar of the 
Joint Agency for Women Teachers, Oakley House, Blooms- 
bury Street, W.C. 1, Miss Alice M. Fountain has resigned 
office, and the Joint Committee, representing several 
Associations of Women Teachers, has appointed as her 
successor Miss Cicely C. Wright. Miss Wright has had 
both educational and secretarial experience, having taught 
in various schools for seven years, since which she has 
been secretary for two years at Winchester School for 
Girls, and for five years at Dartford Physical Training 
College, where she had first-hand experience of placing 
students leaving the College into schools of various types. 


* * * 


Mr. FRANK ARTHUR HuGHEs, who has been Assistant 
Secretary for Higher Education to the Staffordshire Educa- 
tion Committee since 1919, has been appointed Director 
of Education for the County, in succession to Sir Graham 
Balfour, who is retiring upon superannuation at the end 
of next March. Mr. Hughes is a native of London, and is 
thirty-eight years of age. He was educated at Dulwich 
College and Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, where he 
passed through a brilliant career, gaining a first-class in 
the Natural Science Tripos, Part I, a second class in the 
Mathematical Tripos, Part I, and a first class in the His- 
torical Tripos, Part II. He has seen service as an assistant 


master at Bedales School, Petersfield, and Wellington 
College (Berks). 


& * 


Miss B. LITTLEJOHN has been appointed to be Principal 
Inspectress for Domestic Subjects under the Scottish 
Education Department, in succession to Miss J. G. Craw- 
ford, who retired at the end of August. Miss Littlejohn is 
being transferred to the Southern Division, with head- 
quarters in Edinburgh. 

ONLOOKER. 


NATURE Stupy.—The increasing interest being taken in 
nature-study as a school subject is reflected in a very practical 
article in the issue for the autumn term of The Common Room, 
the organ of the Educational Settlements Association. Last 
July, at the annual conference of the Association held at Kiplin, 
Dr. Harold Wager delivered an address on science in relation 
to adult education, and this seems to have inspired the article, 
“ Nature Study as a Subject for Grown-ups,” which has attracted 
our attention. It is written mainly for the benefit of tutors at 
the Educational Settlements, but most of the suggestions made 
would be applicable to classes of any age. The attractiveness 
and value of nature study may be taken for granted ; practical 
teachers will pass on quickly to the method outlined. This is 
essentially an out-of-doors scheme—as it should be. The im- 
portance of competition between groups and individuals, and of 
making experiments such as growing bulbs, is emphasized, though 
one might demur to the suggested experiment of removing a 
ring of bark from a tree to see if this operation does any harm. 
The next suggestion is, take a definite area and by means of a 
series of walks over it, discover the dates on which various 
flowers appear, the preference which certain plants show for 
light, shade, or different soil conditions, the relationship with 
insect and animal life, and so on. Guided in this way, a founda- 
tion of observed facts can be acquired which, while it may not 
prove of practical and commercial value, cannot fail to stimulate 
that love and understanding of life which is one of the ideals of 
true education. 
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This Romance of the Avon family, written by Mr. Wallace, is notable by reason of its strict adherence 
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An illustrated brochure describing the series will be sent post free upon application. 
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Educational Associations in Conference 


THE EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE: UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, LONDON 


“ Education,” said Dr. Johnson, “is as well known and has 
long been as well known as ever it can be.” Torn from its 
context, this dictum has been used to condemn its author as an 
educational obscurantist. The thought may, however, have 
occurred to some of those—of undoubted enlightenment as 
regards the value of education—who attended the fourteenth 
Annual Conference of Educational Associations held at University 
College in January. On the material side, there were indications 
of progress. The number of associations holding their annual 
meetings at the conference has reached a total of forty, and this 
increase is naturally reflected in the range of the subjects dis- 
cussed. But it cannot be said that the meetings, open or 
sectional, attained a high average of interest or stimulus. The 
preponderance of women, to which we have directed attention in 
previous years, was again marked. 

One possible explanation of the depression which seemed to 
be characteristic of this year’s meetings may be found in the 
famous—or infamous—Circular 1371, whose spectre haunts the 
educational world at the present time. Mr. Charles Trevelyan, 
M.P., in his presidential address to the Education Guild, 
denounced the circular with such obvious sincerity and conviction 
that his disclaimer of political motives was a work of supereroga- 
tion. It heralded, he declared, a new period of Government 
parsimony towards education, threatening educational advance. 
The Times, in a leading article published on December 2ıst, 
announced to an anxious world that “ Circular 1371, which was 
born on November 25, died peacefully during the week-end.” 
That view was not accepted by the speakers at the conference. 
** It might seem,” Mr. Trevelyan said, ‘‘ that the circular ought 
to be dead. But it was not, and the new Memorandum of the 
Board of Education to local education authorities showed that 
it was very much alive.” He said that when he was Minister of 
Education he encouraged the local authorities to follow a 
consistent programme of expansion without having to speculate 
on the political and financial tides affecting the central Govern- 
ment; and he most sincerely regretted the driving back of 
education into politics. Several other speakers at the conference 
criticized the circular not less vigorously. On the opposite side, 
the Bishop of Plymouth, better known in the educational world 
as Dr. Masterman, confessed to some sympathy with the policy 
of the circular because the block grant method threw on the 
local authorities a larger measure of responsibility for educational 
policy. 

The conference was fortunate in having as its President the 
Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University, Dr. Seward, who in his 
address on the Relation of University to Secondary Education, 
pleaded for an improvement in the speaking and writing of 
English and for a reduction in the quantity of education in favour 
of quality of teaching. Too little attention was paid, he sug- 
gested, to the valuable method of instruction by means of 
informal conversational classes. Educational progress consisted 
in answering questions and far too much importance was attached 
to the method of lecturing. This thought was echoed by other 
speakers. Dr. Wager, for instance, urged teachers of Nature 
Study to go straight to nature rather than to writings about 
nature, and Mr. Morris, in his paper on Regional Survey, gave to 
teachers the same sound advice as regards the history, geology, 
geography, flora, &c., of the region in which a school is placed 
and the life and occupations of its inhabitants. 

The subjects selected for the open meetings of the conference 
were ‘‘ The Relation of Technical Education to other forms of 
Education and to Industry,” and “ How can the organizations of 
national education, in the spirit of the Act, 1921, be effected ? ” 
In the discussion of Technical Education, attention was drawn 
by Dr. H. Schofield to the changed conditions arising from the 
decay of apprenticeship and the development of secondary 
education. He admitted that industry was vague as to what it 
required from technical education, but that did not warrant a 
refusal to examine the question. The relation of technical 
education and industry should take the form of a real partner- 
ship between the technical school and the works. Mr. C. L. 
Bryant, of Harrow, advocating handcraft teaching for social as 
well as for educational reasons, said it was not without reason 
that a carpenter became the Great Teacher of mankind. In the 
discussion on the Act of 1921, its high ideal of progressive 
education was generally recognized. One speaker, Mr. W. A. 
Brockington admitted that this ideal could not be fully realized 


in existing financial conditions. Educationists must strive 
steadfastly to make the best of a difficult situation. 

Reviewing the list of subjects discussed at the sectional 
meetings—and at other conferences held in London during the 
same period—we detect a disposition to give more attention to 
the physical incidents of education—health, food, clothing, 
exercise, as well to ancillary subjects such as scoutcraft, music, 
and eurhythmics. Several valuable addresses were given on 
these subjects by medical men and others, the precepts of which 
will, it may be hoped, receive serious attention from the teaching 
profession. As Mr. Charles E. Hecht said at the conclusion of his 
address to the Food Education Society, the educationist’s ideal 
should be represented by the Greek phrase, “ Let your body fit 
lightly round your soul.” 

The Book Publishers’ Exhibition was held, as usual, occupying 
both the Memorial Hall and an exhibition of handicraft materials, 
school apparatus, and furniture was held in the College 
gymnasium. 

At the conclusion of the conference, Lord Gorell, on behalf of 
the constituent societies, presented to Miss Henrietta Busk, the 
hon. treasurer and organizing secretary, an illuminated address 
in recognition of her valuable services to the conference since its 
establishment in 1913. 


THE NORTH OF ENGLAND EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE 


The nineteenth annual meeting of the North of England 
Education Conference was held this year in Leeds, on January 
7,8, and 9. At the morning meetings all the delegates assembled 
for a joint discussion on “ Education from 11 to 18 years of 
age ” ; in the afternoon they divided into three sections, which 
met simultaneously, but considered various subjects. 

After the first morning session had been opened by Sir Amherst 
Selby-Bigge, whose presidential address is referred to elsewhere, 
Prof. John Strong read a paper on “ Education between 11 and 
14 years of age.” He emphasized the sympathetic relation 
between the teacher and the taught as the really vital element 
in education, to which all else was ancillary. He considered that 
75 per cent of the pupils in primary schools could profit by a 
‘course of secondary education, and should have the opportunity 
of doing so, either in a recognized secondary school or in a 
recognized ‘‘ secondary department ” of a primary school. A 
number of suitable parallel courses should be provided, extending 
over three or four years, and giving ample facilities for practical 
work. Mr. W. A. Brockington, who opened the discussion, 
regarded as the essential feature of the scheme the re-classifica- 
tion about the age of 11 into the brilliant, the less brilliant, and 
the apparently dull. He was specially interested in the third 
class of boys, who when re-classified gained in self-respect and 
self-reliance. Mr. F. Barraclough agreed that education from 
the age of 11 to 14 was secondary education, but there were now 
in our secondary schools 11,500 children under 9. He wanted 
education to have an educational and not a social connotation. 
Mr. Spurley Hey declared that England would not raise the 
compulsory age to 15 for many years. He defended the central 
schools, and asserted that during the next twenty-five years they 
would survive as one of the most successful means of meeting 
present difficulties. 

The afternoon session was devoted to papers on *‘ The Teaching 
of Mothercraft ’’ by Mrs. Halbot, ‘‘ The Place of Art Teaching ” 
by Mr. J. C. Procter, and “ The Training of Teachers ” by Miss 
J. F. Wood. In the third, which drew the largest audience, 
Miss Wood outlined the methods by which intending teachers 
are selected and supervised in Manchester. 

At the second morning session, Mr. J. H. Hallam, in his paper 
on “ The Curriculum of the Secondary School,” described the 
growth of the system since 1902, and considered the appropri- 
ateness of the various school certificates as a test of the successful 
completion of a secondary school course. The results seemed to 
indicate that for at least one-third of the pupils some variation 
of the curriculum should be provided about the age of 14. 
The alternative courses should be given in one comprehensive 
high school rather than in alternative types of school; and they 
might include an “ academic ” or “‘ college-preparatory ” course 
(similar to our present secondary school course), a ‘‘ mechanic 
arts ’’ course, a “ commercial” course, a “ domestic arts ” 
course for girls, and in country schools a rural course. Mr. R. 
Todd thought the School Certificate Examination not a bad 
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thing, but favoured the widening of the curriculum for it. In 


an ordinary secondary school one-fifth of the time might be . 


given to special work, such as engineering or commercial sub- 
jects, but there should be no idea that the alternative courses 
were a soft option. Miss M. G. Clarke said that on the intellectual 
side the pivot should be efficiency in the mother tongue, and as 
many subjects as possible should be taken by the same teacher. 
The chief medium of the non-academic child in later years was 
in practical subjects, but in setting up alternative courses the 
difficulty was to avoid stressing the vocational side. Practical 
subjects must be attacked primarily from the educational side. 
Dr. Terry Thomas said that our system of education was hide- 
bound by the idea of three groups, and our schools were under 
the dead hand of the Second School Certificate and Scholarship 
Examinations. 

In the afternoon Prof. A. J. Grant dealt with “ The Teaching 
of Universal History ’’ with its growing claims as a subject of 
general culture; Brig.-General R. J. Kentish, speaking on 
“ Physical Education,” pleaded for more playing fields as a 
necessary part of school life; and Dr. P. B. Ballard, in his 
paper on- “ The Place of Psychology in the Classroom,” showed 
how experimental psychology aids the teacher by giving hima 
more exact knowledge of the mental make-up of his pupils. 

At the final session Dr. Cyril Norwood, in his paper (read for 
him in his absence) on “ The Output of the Schools with Special 
Reference to Co-operation (1) between Schools and Industry ; 
2) Schools and the University,” urged that education was a 
long process and could not be hurried. To be of value it must 
be general. Early vocational training was suspect, owing to the 
fear that we might merely produce mechanics with ill-furnished 
minds, and so flood the labour market with unintelligent and 
semi-skilled workmen. Moral training was the highest interest 
of all, and he stood for continued compulsory education up to 
16 years of age. He advocated making a number of elementary 
schools into central schools, more frankly vocational in outlook 
than secondary schools of the old type. With regard to the 
universities, the holders of Higher School Certificates should be 
allowed to enter at once on an Honours Course; and more 
approximation was needed between the advanced courses in 
the schools and the Open Scholarship Examinations of Oxford 
and Cambridge. Mr. G. W. Woolliscroft (of the L.M.S. Railway), 
speaking from the employers’ point of view, stated/that there 
was an increasing regard among employers for a good general 
education, and they were opposed to any specialization or 
vocational bias at a too early age. A youth of 16 coming into 
the works would make greater progress than if he had entered 
earlier, and in addition he had a better physique. Mr. Frank 
Varley, M.P., from the Trade Unions’ point of view, also agreed 
that an extended education was a far better preparation for 
industry than any specialized training at an early age. He said 
that trade unionists had no objection to the rapid rise of the 
late-comer into industry. Dr. Terry Thomas urged that em- 
ployers of all sorts should be invited to the schools to talk to 
the boys, and the boys should be taken to visit big works. 
There was need for joint councils of employers, trade unionists, 
and schoolmasters. 


— 


THE HEADMASTERS’ CONFERENCE - 


The Headmasters’ Conference was held on December 22 
and 23, at Shrewsbury School. The discussion at the opening 
session was largely concerned with the question of physical 
training in boys’ schools. It was pointed out that there was a 
serious shortage of physical instructors of the right type, and a 
resolution was passed welcoming the arrangement of short 
courses in physical training for schoolmasters by the Board of 
Education. The question was raised as to how far the senior 
boys, working under a sergeant-instructor, might take part in 
the instruction of their school-fellows. It was suggested by 
certain speakers that care must be taken not to throw too 
heavy a responsibility upon young boys; in fact serious harm 
might conceivably result from unskilled teaching by young boys. 

In private session the question of the position of association. 
football was considered, and it was agreed that it would be a 
misfortune if association football was dropped by the big public 
schools—there was a danger that Rugby might become the rich 
man’s game and association the poor man’s game. The Con- 
ference welcomed every opportunity for boys of all classes to 
meet together in their games. 

On the second morning there was considerable discussion of 
our examination system, and a resolution was passed calling 
upon the professional bodies to give increasing recognition to 
the higher certificates of the various university examining 
bodies. 
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Later in the morning there was a discussion on modern 
language work in schools. Mr. H. Nicholson, of Taunton, 
opened the discussion. He spoke of the need for improved 
staffing in modern language work. Too often, he said, men 
were appointed to teach modern languages who had not made 
a really specialized study of the subject; teachers of modern 
languages needed the highest academic training in their subject, 
combined with practical experience in the use of the language, 
gained by residence abroad. The speaker also urged the need 
for a rigorous selection in the texts used as the basis of modern 
language teaching; he urged the value of the use of historical 
novels and historical ballad poetry; it was possible to draw up 
a scheme of reading, every text of which would throw a vivid 
light on some great event or great personality. Reading had 
been too narrowly confined to imaginative fiction. Finally, the 
speaker urged that modern sides should have their fair share of 
the best brains of the schools, as modern languages could be 
made an instrument of culture severe enough to test the ablest 
boys. Everything, of course, depended upon the standard of 
scholarship demanded. 

There was also a discussion of a scheme of insurance, whereby, 
by a small terminal charge, a parent could guarantee the com- 
pletion of his children’s education, in case of the death of the 
parent responsible for the fees. There was a certain amount of 
criticism of the details of the scheme, but the scheme was felt 
to be a useful one. No resolution was submitted to the 
Conference. 

On the Tuesday evening the Conference was entertained to 
dinner in the Alington Hall and to music in the school library. 


INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF HEADMASTERS 


CIRCULAR 1371. 

In the first of their resolutions, the headmasters were deprived 
of a part of their target ; for it had been announced that action 
on Circular 1371 was to be postponed, Memorandum 44 now 
holding the field. Still, Dr. Stevens thought there was need of 
criticism. Who had prompted the original circular ? Who had 
counselled delay ? It was a mysterious move to change in a 
moment a policy of long standing and to substitute a more or 
less fixed grant for the payment of half expenses. The Associa- 
tion considered that, if the country was disappointed in “ results,” 
it was unlikely to obtain greater efhciency in return for less 
assistance. On the other hand, a Minister does want to know 
for what amount he has to budget. 


AIMS AND IDEALS OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Mr. Hamilton Fyfe summed up his subject in three words : 
Goodness, Truth, Beauty. Untwining this threefold cord, he 
showed how one might hope to prepare a mystic harvest, never 
to be seen, probably, by the sower. Members who followed 
added precept upon precept. One named Art, in the widest 
sense, as the chief ideal—apparently cleanliness in the streets 
was included. Another laid down Sacrifice and Adult Education. 
A third idealized ‘‘ Form socials ” and Equality of Opportunity, 
illustrating the latter by a new form of cricket match, in which 
no one is allowed to bat for more than twelve overs. 


THE TRAINING OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 

Much divergence was shown in the discussion on the Report 
on the training of teachers. Both the majority and the minority 
Reports had been considered by those responsible for drafting 
the resolution. It was hardly possible to discover a common 
course suitable to the future teachers of small rural schools and 
to those of central schools in progressive districts. All speakers 
were agreed that, if circumstances were attractive, candidates 
would present themselves, and that the policy of catching future 
teachers young, before they are of age to answer for themselves, 
was mere kidnapping. 


THE CLAIMS OF SPANISH 

Even if the claims of Spanish had not been eloquently urged 
by the Spanish Ambassador, in perfect English, the music of the 
many names he mentioned would have won over to his side 
some listeners, so musically did the long roll of sonorous titles 
fall on the ear. Figures showed that the Spanish language was 
becoming more and more widespread, and consequently more 
required by the business man. 
THE SUPPLY OF MASTERS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

A hint useful to future schoolmasters was given by Mr. Jenkyn 
Thomas in his remarks on the surplus of candidates offering 
history and chemistry. Other speakers spoke of a lack of good 
all-round form masters; some heads had been unable to find 
a master willing to take middle school work and able to look after 
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the games. Would-be teachers with only one subject were 
advised to choose at least one other string. It appeared that 
too many specialists were in the field, for all to find posts. 


AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE 


Mr. Cocks carried his resolution that agricultural science should 
be included in the science subjects qualifying for matriculation. 
The question left undecided was what the term “ agricultural 
science ” should be taken to mean. General elementary science ; 
botany, biology, and geology; experimental (agricultural) 
science, were all suggested. Amid so much variety of opinion, 
the choice of what ought to be included under the term in ques- 
tion had to be left to be settled by Council. 


Post PRIMARY EDUCATION 


The Association admitted the difficulty of providing proper 
schools for promising elementary scholars of over eleven; but 
refused to believe that free central schools set up by Part III 
authorities to compete with existing schools of Part II author- 
ities, at which fees were paid, were the proper solution of the 
difficulty. 


THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT 
MASTERS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


One of the chief items of a long agenda at the Council meetings 
of the I.A.A.M. was a series of resolutions on Educational Policy. 
This matter was discussed last year, and during 1925 the prin- 
ciples then adopted were embodied in a series of resolutions for 
submission to Council. Some debate took place on the thorny 
subject of vocational training, and the resolutions as finally 
adopted expressed the opinion that in every secondary school 
the whole time of the pupils up to the age of 16 should be devoted 
to general education, but that for pupils over the age of 14 a 
curriculum embodying vocational work may be introduced, the 
subjects being taught from a cultural standpoint. Some may 
think that a certain inconsistency is here evident, but this is not 
really the case. The feeling of the Association is that the new 
secondary schools ought to have a much wider curriculum than 
at present obtains in the ordinary secondary schools, and that 
the subjects of this curriculum will, to some extent at any rate, 
be of a “ vocational ” character; that is to say, they will have a 
bearing more or less direct on the pupil’s future occupation. 
But, properly taught from a cultural standpoint, such subjects 
may be so treated as to form part of a general education. This 
view is also emphasized in a further resolution, which demands 
that the new schools should be of at least as high an educational 
standard as the present secondary schools, such standard to be 
certified by the Board’s inspectors. In all schools the corporate 
life and out-of-school activities should form an integral part of 
the scheme of education. The importance of medical examina- 
tion at frequent intervals is also insisted upon. The provision 
of further central schools is regarded as undesirable, and existing 
central schools should be converted into or replaced by secondary 
schools at the earliest opportunity. Any school or department of 
a school organized in such a way as to provide a course of 
education for children between the ages of rr and 15 or 16should 
come under the Secondary Regulations of the Board. Council 
also reaffirmed former resolutions to the effect that all children 
(except those of sub-normal intellect) in the primary schools 
should be transferred to secondary schools at the age of 11 plus, 
and should remain in attendance there until the age of 16 at 
least ; and that the secondary schools of the future must provide 
for those who will be engaged in handicrafts and industry gener- 
ally as full a preparation for life in all its aspects as will be pro- 
vided for those entering commerce and the professions. 

Council also adopted a resolution brought forward by West 
Lancashire stating that the authorities responsible for the School 
Certificate and Matriculation Examinations should be requested 
to make their history syllabuses and questions more in accordance 
with modern ideas by giving predominance to industrial and 
social history and by lessening the importance at present laid on 
military and political history. It was also decided that all 
examinations for the First School Certificate should include 
among its science papers one based on a syllabus including some 
chemistry and physics and some biological science, and that 
this paper should count for matriculation purposes. 

Brief mention must also be made of other important resolutions 
calling attention to the importance of security of tenure and 
asking for the right of appeal to the Board of Education in cases 
of dismissal ; and, finally, of a resolution directing the Executive 
to consider what constitutes unprofessional conduct and how to 
deal with it. 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MISTRESSES IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


At the forty-second annual general meeting several subjects 
of professional interest were under discussion. The effect which 
the introduction of *“ Advanced Courses’’ had produced in 
raising the school age and encouraging organized sixth form 
work was fully recognized by various speakers, but there was 
evidently considerable uneasiness as to the degree of pressure to 
which certain candidates were subjected. In addition to this it 
was urged that where this advanced work was done generous 
staffing was essential if the interests of the average middle school 
pupils were to be safeguarded and if overwork on the part of the 
staff was to be avoided. The desirability of calling secondary 
school assistant teachers into consultation in regard to the 
setting and marking of the examination papers for candidates 
for scholarships and free places was the subject of a resolution 
on which the meeting was in agreement. In many areas this is 
the general practice at present. 

There was considerable discussion of a resolution proposing 
that efforts should be made to bring the end of the school year 
into line with the end of the financial year and consequently to 
move the school examination from July to March. The proposer 
wished to see more freedom for out-of-door activities during the 
summer term, while the opposition speakers commented on the 
difficulties arising out of the fact that the Spring Term is the 
term during which the attendance is most erratic in consequence 
ofiliness. The main ground for objection was, however, unwilling- 
ness to agree with any view which would tend to exalt the 
importance of the school leaving examination or to imply 
acquiescence in the view that the taking of an examination 
suitable for this purpose should involve any strain or special 
effort on the part of the pupils. 

_As was to be expected, the meeting found ground for concern 
in the continued failure of the Standing Joint Committee to 
recognize institutions and approve courses for the purpose of 
clause 7 (e) of the Burnham Report (as revised in Appendix II, 
1922). The existence of this clause in the Report had been 
taken to imply that the Committee was in agreement with the 
view that many non-graduate entrants to the profession were 
trained specialist teachers of subjects in which no degree course 
existed, and that there was no reason why they should be placed 
on a lower scale than graduates. The representatives of the 
Association on the Standing Joint Committee were asked to 
press for some indication of the grounds on which the Committee 
was prepared to accord the necessary recognition. 

The following resolution was passed unanimously: *“' This 
annual general meeting of the Association of Assistant Mistresses 
in Secondary Schools welcomes the postponement of action in 
regard to Circular 1371, and urges the Government to proceed on 
the lines of its published education programme and in particular 
to remove the drawbacks incident to larger classes, unfit build- 
ings, and lack of secondary school accommodation.”’ 

The retiring President, Miss E. M. Mace, reviewed the growth 
and work of the Association between 1915 and 1925, and described 
a method proposed for setting up an education sub-committee 
of the Association which should be representative both of all 
the subjects forming part of the secondary school curriculum 
and of the nine electoral areas into which the country is divided. 


THE SCIENCE MASTERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the Science Masters’ 
Association was held at the Household and Social Science 
Department, King’s College for Women, on January 5, 6, and 
7, 1926. The meetings were, as usual, very well attended. The 
President, the Right Rev. E. W. Barnes, Bishop of Birmingham, 
opened the proceedings with a most thoughtful address on Science 
and Modern Humanism. Prof. Leonard Hill gave a lantern 
lecture entitled ‘‘ Sunshine, Open-air, and Health,” and Dr. Slater 
Price lectured on the “ Sensitivity of the Photographic Plate.” 
Dr. C. S. Myers arranged lecture demonstrations on the “ Methods 
of Experimental Psychology ” ; Mr. F. M. Earle and assistants 
gave demonstrations of ‘‘ Vocational Tests and Vocational 
Guidance Tests,” while Dr. Aveling and his assistants demon- 
strated the latest apparatus used in Psychological Investigation. 

A very fine exhibition of apparatus and books was arranged. 
Prof. Collingwood showed some very ingenious electronic models 
for the representation of chemical actions and electrolytic 
phenomena, while the members themselves were responsible for 
an extremely useful exhibition of home-made apparatus. 

On the last day of the meeting, large parties visited the General 
Electric Company’s research laboratories at Wembley ; another 
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party visited the G.E.C. Osram Lamp Works, while another 
went to the National Physical Laboratory at Teddington. 
Such was the very full programme that had been arranged in 
connection with the meeting. 

The topics dealt with in discussions were Science and Citizen- 
ship, Laboratory Assistants, School Museums, and Examina- 
tions. The discussion on Laboratory Assistants brought to light 
a very unsatisfactory state of things; in some schools there is 
no laboratory assistant at all; in others there are only ill-paid 
youths who leave to get a better post just as they are beginning 
to be useful. The Committee of the Association was instructed 
to go into the whole question to see if the training, pay, and 
prospects of laboratory assistants might not be put on a reason- 
ably satisfactory basis. It was generally considered that practical 
examinations were not of very great value unless an examiner 
or his representative were present. The dictum that examina- 
tions are “ ruining the nation’s intelligence ” did not emanate 
from the Science Masters’ Association but from one of its guests. 


MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


The meetings of the Modern Language Association on Jan- 
uary 6, 7, and 8, were well attended. On the first morning the 
secretary and the treasurer presented their reports, which were 
very satisfactory. There are over 1,200 members, and much 
good work has been done during the year; special attention 
may be drawn to the considerable development in the depart- 
ments of international correspondence and exchange of children 
and students. The finances are in a healthy condition. The 
presidential address was delivered by Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, 
who drew upon his experiences at Geneva in dealing with 
‘‘ National Characteristics and the League of Nations.” At 
five o'clock, after the Joint Conference of all Associations, 
Prof. Robertson spoke in a very instructive. and interesting 
manner about “ The Movement of Ideas in Modern Germany,” 
as portrayed in modern literature. In the drama he saw the 
creation of figures without life and significance for all time ; 
in the novel, the creation of abnormal figures and sensual appeal ; 
in poetry, compositions which cannot be sung, but strain after 
effect. He descried some promise of better things. In the 
evening the M.L.A. dinner, which had too long been in abeyance, 
was successfully revived. The second day was devoted to two 
discussions, between which there was a welcome dramatic recital 
by Mlle Chouvy and M. de Warfaz, who gave two scenes from 
“ Britannicus ” and two from “ Cyrano de Bergerac,” for which 
they received well-merited applause. In the morning the report 
on the Higher School Examination, the outcome of two years’ 
work by a strong sub-committee, was fully discussed. In its 
main features it commended itself strongly to the Association, 
but in some sections considerable changes were made. It is 
hoped that this report will not be without effect on the examining 
bodies. The second discussion dealt with ‘‘ Methods of testing 
in the oral examination and the extent to which it should count 
in the examination as a whole.” The Association was fortunate 
in securing Mr. D. B. Mair, Secretary of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, as opener. The subsequent speeches were mostly of 
some value and to the point. On the third morning Mr. J. W. 
Jeatireson lectured on ‘Stress and Rhythm,” illustrating his 
valuable researches on lower jaw movements by a serics of 
lantemm slides. He was followed by Dr. A. R. Pastor, of King’s 
College, London, who spoke in an original and arresting manner 
on ‘‘ The Study of Spanish.” 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL ASSOCIATION, 


The Geographical Association is to be congratulated on the 
success of its annual conference. An exceedingly fine series of 
addresses were given by men occupying eminent positions. To 
mention only half of those whose names appeared on the pro- 
gramme, Mr. Ormsby Gore, Sir John Russell, Sir Halford 
Mackinder, Prof. J. L. Myres, Prof. Roxby, and Dr. Vaughan 
Cornish lectured on various subjects. There were also dis- 
cussions on teaching, and a Series of excursions; one of the 
latter beat the bounds of the City of London, another visited 
the William Ellis School, and a third went to the Science Museum 
and was entertained afterwards by Colonel Lyons, the Hon. 
Treasurer of the Association, and°Mrs. Lyons. Last, but cer- 
tainly not least, there was a dinner which must surely be unique 
in the history of such functions ; there was the usual provision 
for the body, there were speakers and speeches of a very high 
order, but there was much else. Why do other learned societies 
not have crackers ? It might liven things up a bit on occasions 
when the necessity is much greater than it was at this dinner. 


But let us return to the addresses. Mr. Ormsby Gore cap- 
tivated his audience by his handling of what might have been 
a very dry subject, ‘‘ The Economic Geography of the British 
Empire.” He at once struck a note to which his audience 
responded when he spoke of endless rows of figures which meant 
nothing to him, and of the difficulty of getting statistics which 
are really illuminating. He then proceeded to show an extra- 
ordinary sense of proportion in his selection of statistics which 
did show the economic position of the British Empire now as 
compared with other countries, and as compared with what 
it has been at other times. Perhaps his most fascinating touch 
was reserved for his reply to a vote of thanks, and was intro- 
duced by the characteristically cautious remark that he did not 
quite understand why things were so; he pointed out the extra- 
ordinary fact that of 1,000 tons of peanuts produced annually, 
500 tons went to one port, Marseilles, while most of the copra, 
for another oil, went to Hamburg, and the produce of the oil 
palm came to this country. Sir H. Mackinder, who had cut 
short his holiday in order to be present, delivered a lecture 
entitled “ The Teaching of Geography.” He spoke with his 
accustomed fire and rhetoric, and emphasised the importance of 
the description of the world as it is. Prof. Myres read a most sug- 
gestive paper, marked by a delightfully light touch, on ‘‘ Way- 
side Geography,” in some sense a modern version of " Eyes 
and No Eyes.” Sir John Russell dealt with ‘‘ Cotton in the 
Sudan ” in a talk, illustrated by slides, which at the time 
appeared simple and humorous, and which on reflection was 
seen to be an extraordinarily complete scientific account of his 
subject. Altogether a most helpful conference. 


THE FROEBEL SOCIETY AND JUNIOR SCHOOLS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Addressing a large audience at University College on January 
5, 1926, at the fifty-first annual meeting, the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Gorell spoke on “The Child and the Nation.” Lord Gorell, 
referring to his title, said that he felt the nation was at the 
real turning point in its national educational history. Of course, 
he was fighting Circular 1371, which was not dead, only asleep. 
Education must be removed from party politics and not made 
a shuttlecock between various parties. No single person with 
any authority to speak ministerially had attempted to defend 
the Circular. Dealing in detail with what would especially appeal 
to Froebelian teachers, the treatment of children under 5 years, 
Lord Gorell explained that there was but one explanation: the 
Circular definitely discouraged the attendance of children under 
5 years of age. The authorities were obviously of the opinion 
that too much had been spent on elementary education, they 
were to progress more in the development of secondary than 
elementary education, which was taking from the many to feed 
the few. This was flouting allinformed educational opinion upon 
this subject. If, by cutting down expenses we are to suppose 
that we shall progress, why do we spend at all ? Analysing the 
Circular and the statements made to explain it by those respon- 
sible for it, Lord Gorell concluded on a more constructive note. 
He said that the storm of unorganized, spontaneous objection, 
criticism, and abuse showered upon this unfortunate Circular 
proved that as a nation we did not give lip service to education. 
Another helpful sign was the need for a real Board of Education. 
It was true that there existed a Consultative Committee filling 
a useful purpose, but it was not the Board of Education, and its 
conclusions were not final; this particular Circular was not 
placed before it, and its decisions, if they had been given, need 
not have been noticed. This argues that a real Board, 
composed of men drawn from the profession, should serve the 
country, just as the army, the air forces, &c., have their definite 
councils to advise on technical questions. There should be no 
possibility of these dangerous views being upheld by any 
Minister. But out of the evil good can come ; if such alteration 
is made in the system under which such a policy is possible, 
we shall have gained. Ministers can delay the progress in educa- 
tion, they cannot kill the wholesome desire shown by all parties 
in the country for the right sort of education. i 


f 


THE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Historical Association held its twentieth annual meeti: ag 
last week at Bedford College, Regent's Park. Responding „to 
Miss Tuke’s toast of the Association at the annual dinner, g he 
retiring president, Dr. G. P. Gooch, said the Association conned 
very well take as its motto that of the Hamburg-Amerika Lirype, 
“ Mein Feld ist die Welt.” History takes note of all times lpr id 
all continents. Its task was the record and interpretation of th te 
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life of humanity, and it had the charm and the challenge of the 
infinite. Its true end was not knowledge but comprehension, a 
noble quest. 

The scheme of the series of addresses was to illustrate the theme 
of the inaugural address of Dr. G. M. Trevelyan which was entitled, 
** Some points of contrast between medieval and modern civiliza- 
tion.” It was a happy thought that centred one whole day on 
London, followed up on the next day with visits to the Docks, 
the India Office, the Temple, and some of the Companies’ Halls. 
Dr. Jacob and Mr. Lasci discoursed on medieval and modern 
political thought respectively, and Mr. G. T. Hankin brought the 
series to a close with “ The use of the film in the teaching of 
history.” This was illustrated in a practical way by the showing 
of the League of Nations Union film “ The Star of Hope,” and 
was followed by a discussion. 

Dr. Trevelyan clearly distinguished the Middle Ages from the 
preceding Dark Ages, and for the purpose of comparison and 
contrast, he took for his modern period the three centuries from 
the Renaissance to the Industrial Revolution, which he declared 
would come to be looked upon as a definite epoch. Medieval 
Europe had its unity not in political, but in social, religious, 
and cultural institutions. Its real capital was Papal Rome, the 
so-called Empire having but slender administrative force. Its 
outlook was thalassic rather than oceanic, and its only outward 
thrust was towards the East, the Atlantic, and the Sahara 
proving effective barriers in other directions. Feudalism was 
the local organization of military, political, and judicial power. 
It was a confession of the disintegration of society. The debt 
Europe owed to the clergy in preserving it from barbarism was 
great. It was Christianity that renewed Europe, but it could not 
settle down under the priest. Its destiny lay forward through 
strife and confusion. Its very institutions, the abbey, the 
university, the merchant city, were a vigorous onslaught on old 
traditions. Medieval Christianity was progressive : Europe was 
young and agile. 

Modern wars were fewer but on a colossal scale, while in the 
Middle Ages they were numerous and local. The arm of Mars 
was shorter then, but it was kept in continual practice, and the 
peasant suffered quite as much as he did in the seventeenth 
century. Laws were ill defined and wars were frequent in con- 
sequence of continual disputes. Houldsworth’s ‘ History of 
English Law ” continued the work of Maitland and showed the 
transition to the modern era. 

Informal discussions took place on the use of illustrations in 
the teaching of history and on the teaching of civics. The former 
was presided over by Dr. Reid, who said that the real problem 
was to get adequately illustrated text-books. It was suggested 
that sets of cards of costumes, styles of architecture, and the like 
would be very useful, and were more easily procured in France 
than in England. Miss Madely, presiding over the other meeting, 
stated the problem of the teacher of civics. It was to know how 
to inculcate principles of good citizenship, a task in which no 
help could be obtained from any text-book. 

The use of the film was not at all heartily endorsed in spite of 
Mr. Hankin’s appeal that it could fill a place even though a small 
place in the school. Doubt was expressed as to the accuracy 
of the impressions created by a film, Mr. A. J. White contending 
that these were chiefly of a sentimental quality. Mr. A. Weiner 
could vouch from experience of the gross inaccuracies of American 
films, while Mr. Hankin declared that none of the so-called 
historical films had any practical value for schools. The diff- 
culty lay in getting real educational films supervised by practical 
teachers at a reasonable price. Seeing a film was only preliminary 
to the real work of the classroom. No new facts should be given 
and a class should be required to record the lessons learned from 
the pictures, and trained in observation and considered judgment. 


INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF PREPARATORY 


SCHOOLS 


The thirty-fifth annual conference of the Incorporated Associa- 
tion of Preparatory Schools was held at the Wharnecliffe Rooms 
on Tuesday, December 22, under the chairmanship of Mr. B. 
Rendall, of Copthorne. About 120 members attended the con- 
ference. The proceedings opened with the Treasurer’s financial 
statement, which showed a satisfactory position, followed by the 
announcement of the results of the elections of members of the 
Council for the coming year. 

The Chairman then delivered his address, in which he reviewed 
the work of the past year. 

Commander O. Locker-Lampson, M.P., addressed the confer- 
ence on the scheme of insurance for the payment of school fees 
in the event of the death of a boy’s parents. No resolution was 
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taken, but the feeling of members seemed to be that the suggested 
premium was high considering the risk as experienced by those 
present. Mr. Leslie P. Langton, of Lloyd's, spoke on another 
scheme of insurance, namely that to insure against loss of fees 
in cases of absence through illness. This matter has lately 
attracted the attention of several preparatory school headmasters 
and has been widely adopted. 

The next item on the agenda was a discussion on “ Discipline,” 
which was opened by Mr. R. M. Wright, Master in College at 
Winchester, who read a most interesting paper on the subject. 
Several members took part in the discussion which followed. 
Mr. F. Roscoe, Secretary to the Teachers’ Registration Council, 
then explained the conditions of registration, and the aims of 
the Council, and the advantages of registration. 

The last item was an address by Dr. S. H. Belfrage on “ Diet 
in Preparatory Schools,’’ and the objects of the New Health 
Society. He was followed by Sir William Arbuthnot Lane, 
Bart., who went more fully into the question of health. Both 
addresses were of the greatest interest to preparatory school 
headmasters, who are as much concerned with the health of the 
small boys entrusted to their care as with the subjects which 
they teach them. 


THE EDUCATION GUILD 


In his presidential address, the Rt. Hon. C. P. Trevelyan 
enlarged upon the disastrous effects on education in this country 
should Circular 1371 or the subsequent Memorandum issued 
by the Board of Education be enforced. He stated, ‘‘ It was 
quite clear now that we were in the first stages of a new 
period of Government parsimony towards education. As yet 
it was not clear how far progress was to be impeded, or how long 
a period of stagnation would result from the new policy.” He 
saw a good many suggestions that Circular 1371 was as good as 
withdrawn—as good as dead. But it was not, and the New 
Memorandum of the Board of Education to local education 
authorities showed that it was very much alive. Its main theme 
was a national rationing. Progress was to stop; cost what it 
may to education the Government were going to save on the 
children this year. It was not yet clear what it was proposed 
to do about the percentage grant and the block grant. 

If concord was to be restored in the realm of education there 
was a basic question upon which there must be no misunder- 
standing. According to the new policy of Circular 1371 educa- 
tional expansion was conditioned by trade. Education was a 
necessity in regard to which the children of most people were at 
present closely rationed or absolutely starved. Much more was 
needed, quite irrespective of the prosperity of the country at the 
moment. Of all forms of expenditure, that on education should 
be the last for the nation to restrict. Parents were beginning 
to take a direct and informed interest in the schools, which was 
quite unknown ten years ago, and he was confident that they were 
not going to be content to see all hope of progress withered 
throughout a whole Parliament by a new parsimony. He was 
strongly inclined to think that if all the elements in the educa- 
tional world would act together steadily and unflinchingly in 
the next few months, this new and disastrous policy might be 


stopped. 


THE MATHEMATICAL ASSOCIATION 


At the annual meeting of the Mathematical Association, the 
papers and discussions covered a wide field. Prof. Spearman 
dealt with the ‘‘ Measurement of Intelligence,” a subject which, 
he said, appealed to mathematicians both through the mathe- 
matical methods adopted to secure quantitative results and 
through the results themselves as affecting the teaching of 
mathematics. After explaining the difficulty of giving any 
agreed meaning to the word “ Intelligence,” he showed that 
marks and correlation co-efficients obtained in a variety of 
intelligence tests approximated to a certain ideal arrangement, 
which could exist if and only if the marks were composed of two 
factors; one of these factors was specific to the particular test 
employed, and one was a general mark belonging to the particular 
individual and independent of the particular test employed. 
This general mark could be discovered by ingenious mathematical 
analvsis and was in some sense a measure of general ability. 

In the course of subsequent discussion the effect of this on 
school subjects was brought out and Prof. Spearman gave some 
actual numerical results, one of which gave the surprising deduc- 
tion that apart from his general ability there was no correlation 
between a pupil’s mark in geometry and in arithmetic—a result 
which most teachers will not be prepared to accept without 
further instances and more rigorous proof. 
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Mr. E. R. Brown opened a discussion on the proper function 
of the Mathematical Gazette. He maintained that it should do 
more to keep the teacher in touch with the results of modern 
research. The discussion showed that there was also a feeling 
that the Gazette should do something to help the teacher of 
elementary work with example and method, and that the 
Gazette in trying to steer a middle course between these two 
goals was in danger of failing to satisfy the teacher both as 
teacher and as learner. 

The President, Prof. G. H. Hardy, made a vigorous attack 
upon the Mathematical Tripos. He explained that he was not 
opposed to examinations in general, but that the devotion of this 
country to Honours Examinations was hindering its mathematical 
progress. 

The meeting closed with a discussion on the forthcoming 
“ Report on the Teaching of Mathematics to Evening Technical 
Students.” The main recommendations which were defended 
were the introduction of some deductive geometry and of more 
practice in algebra. It was shown that there was no general 
agreement on the best method of introducing exponentials and 
natural logarithms, but Prof. Nunn gave an illuminating ex- 
position of his own attractive method. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF ART MASTERS 


The annual general meeting of the Society was held at Leeds 
School of Art on December 29 and 30. The Lord Mayor welcomed 
the members to Leeds at the Open Meeting on the 29th, and with 
the Lady Mayoress gave a reception in the Art Gallery in the 
evening. 

The principal subject under discussion was the relation of 
Art Education to Industry. Mr. R. R. Carter, the President, 
referred to it in his opening speech and addresses were given on 
different aspects of the subject by Col. the Hon. Vernon Willey, 
C.M.G., C.B.E., President of the Federation of British Industries, 
and Alderman Conway, J.P., of Bradford, ex-President of the 
N.U.T. 

Col. Willey emphasized the very great importance to industry 
of the effective training of designers and others employed in 
industry and welcomed the recently-established close co- 
operation between the N.S.A.M. and the Federation of British 
Industries, with a view to bringing the talent discoverable in the 
schools into touch with employers requiring competent designers, 
&c. The marked success of the Employment Bureau, established 
only two years ago, had proved the advantages of this co- 
operation. It had resulted in a considerable number of students 
acquiring suitable posts, and he further pointed out that 
employers were now constantly applying to the Bureau when 
they had vacancies. 

Col. Willey made a comparison between the way in which 
continental manufacturers acquired the services of capable 
designers and the comparative apathy of the English employer, 
a state of things which was unmistakeably shown by the 
Exhibition held in Paris in the summer. He hoped that in the 
near future it would be found possible to evolve some way 
of producing styles of interior schemes of decoration of a more 
native character than those dependent on “ periods,” and that 
some movement would materialize which would lead the 
“ fashions ” instead of them being imported from Paris. 

By the reciprocal interest of the F.B.I. and the N.S.A.M. the 
progress of Art Education in relation to industry is placed in a 
much more hopeful position than at any time during the history 
of Schools of Art. 

Alderman Conway spoke on the subject in its more general 
aspect with special reference to schools of art. The problem from 
the elementary school point of view is somewhat different and 
more varied and only slightly touches the vocational aspect, but 
it is there that the foundations must be well and truly laid so 
that the schools of art may enter on the more specialized course 
of work. He is intimately connected with the work of the 
Bradford School of Art and is thus well able to visualize the 
future course of elementary scholars whose aptitude may single 
them out for a career requiring a developed artistic talent. 


THE ROYAL DRAWING SOCIETY 


The value of pictorial drawing in general education formed the 
principal subject of discussion at the annual general meeting of 
the Royal Drawing Society held in the GuildhaL Art Gallery on 
Friday, January 15. The Lord Mayor, Sir Walter Pryke, pre- 
sided, and Colonel B. W. L. McMahon represented Princess 
Louise, Duchess of Argyll (President of the Society). 

Sir Frank Dicksee, President of the Royal Academy, who was 
unable to be present owing toa chill, sent a message commending 
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the purpose of the Society as a very sound one, which must be 
approved by all who were interested in practical education, as 
it served to cultivate and to enlarge the power of observation 
and to promote the harmonious working of the eye and hand. 
Both these should be considered as a necessary part of general 
education apart from any thought of a future artistic career. 
But these early studies should be pursued on such lines that, if 
further advance were desired by the student, no one of the first 
steps need be retraced : so that, if the eleme: t of desigt (in the 
sense of pictorial composition), without which there could be no 
art, were added, the studert would find himself in possession of 
a sure foundation upon which he could, perhaps, locate ‘‘ a thing 
of beauty,” which might even be “ a joy for ever.” 

Opening a discussion on “ Pictorial Drawing in General 
Education,” Mr. T. R. Ablett referred to recent remarks made by 
the President of the Board of Education that we were teaching 
our children too much, that there were too many “ frills’’ in 
education, that the curriculum was overcrowded, and that 
what was needed was to concentrate more on essentials. ‘‘ Was 
drawing a ‘ frill’ or an essential? ” he asked. Fifty years ago 
the general view of drawing was that it was a mere accomplish- 
ment of little or no intellectual value. Few people had any idea 
that everybody could and ought to draw, and that drawing was 
of value in general education. Drawing should be used, he 
maintained, as the foundation study of all education. Taught on 
Royal Drawing Society lines, taught as a language, it made the 
acquisition of all knowledge simpler and easier. All animals had 
methods of educating their young in accord with the basic facts 
of nature, otherwise, in the struggle for existence, they would 
perish. The more thoughtful of human beings held also to 
natural methods and encouraged their young folk to note and 
record the significance of the shapes of things, and to discover 
cause and effect. Children trained on the Society’s methods 
developed keenness of observation, rapidity in grasping essentials, 
retentiveness of memory, and a desire to increase their knowledge 
of the form, structure, and use of things. The value of pictorial 
drawing in general education was that it rendered easier and 
more thorough the learning of the unchangeable facts of nature. 
If these were grasped, they had a stable foundation on which 
the machinery of the brain could work undisturbed by the 
tremors of passing fashions in conventions and theories. It was 
because drawing facilitated the learning of these facts and, 
moreover, produced good visualizers, draughtsmen, and original 
thinkers, of whom the nation was always in need, that it was of 
supreme value in general education. 

Life histories of children trained on Royal Drawing Society 
methods showed that, although a few became professional 
artists, the majority entered one or other of the many professions 
that required good visualizers, such as geographers, enginecrs, 
doctors, soldiers, sailors, &c. Thus, among the general public, 
there was an ever-increasing body of men and women, trained in 
the accurate representation of nature, who had a definite standard 
of beauty in their minds. They understood the significance of 
line, and to them, as to Plato, beauty consisted in the “ splendour 
of the true.” 

Sir John Cockburn said the lines laid down by Mr. Ablett 
afforded a sure foundation for a proper educational ladder. It 
might be true that too many subjects were taught in our ele- 
mentary schools but we certainly did not lay enough stress on 
the right subjects. Speaking as a doctor of medicine and a 
surgeon, he pointed out the close connexion in the brain between 
the centres governing the hands and the powers of speech. 
Activity in the one brought about activity in the other. 
Children who used their hands in the school workshop learned 
Greek even more quickly than those who were all the time 
poring over their books. Those who suffered from stammering 
would find that the best cure was to accompany every word 
with some action of the hands. 

The Lord Mayor commended the work of the Society as likely 
to increase the aptitude of the children in learning the facts of 
life. Half the troubles in the world were due to ignorance of the 
facts or a refusal to face the facts when known. 


EDUCATIONAL HANDWORK ASSOCIATION 


“ Is there transference of ability ? ” was the debatable point 
at the Conference meeting of the Educational Handwork Asso- 
ciation. Prof. Strong (Leeds University) took the chair, advo- 
cating more handwork in education beyond the primary school 
stage. 

The editor of "“ Educational Handwork,” Mr. Stewart Taylor, 
spoke of the work of the Association in the evolution of the 
handwork method and in giving teachers confidence in its 
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efficacy as an aid to oral instruction. The number of subjects 
in the “ Handbook of Syllabuses ” had increased from seven to 
twenty-two. Among the latest additions were: Physical 
training, practical geography, and nature study. As secretary 

to the Examinations Board he had records of the issue of 10,000 
psc e in twenty-one years. Mr. Turner opened the ‘dis- 
cussion, referring to the dearth of instructors in wood and 
metal-work centres. He considered the training college course 
in handicraft quite inadequate and thought there was need for 
a handicraft training college offering a year’s specialized in- 
struction and frequent ‘‘ refresher courses ” to trained certi- 
ficated teachers. Mr. Sharman, sub-editor of ‘* Educational 
Handwork,” impressed the necessity of systematic courses. 
Art crafts were very attractive to the teacher, but such “ frills ” 
should not take the place of carefully graduated courses. He 
had never had a lesson in leatherwork, yet felt quite able to do 
it, owing to his systematic training in handwork. Mr. Bosworth, 
chairman of the London Branch, took up the question of the 
“transference of skill,” stating that many modern educators 
denied that such was possible. A member of the audience, 
speaking for the “ artisan teacher,” referred to workers in the 
building trade, stating that skilled workers were divided into 
two groups, those who used large muscles, such as bricklayers 
and stonemaso ts, and those who used small muscles and acquired 
finger skill such as carpenters and glaziers. There certaialy was 
a transference of skill within each group but not from one group 
to another. Mr. Rich, Assistant Education Officer, London 
County Council, answered the question, “ Is every new school 
building, now being authorized by the Board of Education, 
equipped with a room for practical work ? ” by stating that the 
L.C.C. were about to test two methods of improving facilities 
for handwork. 

Mr. Richards, Royal College of Art, spoke of the cultural value 
of Art crafts pointing out that 99°3 per cent of children in 
elementary schools received no further art training. 


UNION OF DIRECTORS OF MUSIC IN SECONDARY 


SCHOOLS 


Dr. Cyril B. Rootham, of St. John’s, Cambridge, lectured 
before the Union of Directors of Music in Secondary Schools on 
“ Public School Music and the Needs of the University.” He 
said that the diction of the average Englishman left much to be 
desired, whether he were speaking or whether he were singing. 
School music masters had the boys in their own hands and they 
should teach them that their language was something to be 
proud of, so that they might avoid the average solo singer’s 
Mispronunciation of simple sounds. With regard to instrumental 
playing, they were fortunate at Cambridge in that a rich man 
had presented all the necessary wind instruments, besides two 
harps and a ‘cello. From some schools came a constant supply 
of boys who were able to play—from others none. Gustav 
Holzt was very successful at St. Paul’s girls’ school. That was 
because he got his pupils to try instruments whether they could 
play them or not. It did not matter if at first they made 
appalling noises. For strings, some acquaintance with the special 
instrument was necessary, but it was extraordinary what could 
be done with the wind, merely by knowing how to try. Two 
essential conditions in music-training were that the boys should 
listen to first-rate music well played, and that they themselves 
should try to perform it, however poor their technique. If 
these were fulfilled there could be no fear as to the result. Of 
mechanical aids, duo art and the pianola were better than the 
gramophone. The universities wanted undergraduates who, 
when they came up, knew the difference between good and 
bad music. 


ooo’ 


THE DALCROZE SOCIETY 


On Saturday, January 2, 1926, after the Annual Meeting, a 
demonstration of the Dalcroze method as taught in elementary 
schools was given by Miss Driver, L.R.A.M., Diplomée Dalcroze 
Eurhythmics, preceded by a lecture on ‘‘Eurhythmics and 
Education,” by Mr. Frank Roscoe, In the lecture Mr. 
Roscoe pointed out that the meaning and potential value of 
eurhythmics in the training of children were too little considered 
by psychologists and teachers. The essence of eurhythmics lies 
in the production of a sense of balance and poise. Willing dis- 
cipline of body and mind is the enduring result of eurhythmic 
teaching and the physical aptitudes born of repeated movements 
and conscious effort are more stable and better controlled than 
are those which are acquired without premeditation or direction. 

The children taking part. in the demonstration came from 
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Kennington Road L.C.C. Elementary School, the average age of 
the girls being 11 and of the boys 9 years. The demonstration 
proved indubitably the truth of the lecturer’s remarks that 
there is a valid difference between ‘‘ knowing ” a thing and 
“ knowing about ” it, and that ‘‘ nobody is ever really wise save 
by his own wisdom.” 

The children, and the boys especially, lived in their lesson 
and one felt that at the end of only six lessons they had grasped 
more of the essentials of time and note values, in a word, of good 
rhythm, than they would have done in six years at the keyboard 
alone. The demonstration made evident the need for the 
universal adoption of the Dalcroze method in schools, as a 
preparation, not only for the appreciation of music, but for an 
ordered and satisfying life of adult citizenship. 


THE LING ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 


SWEDISH GYMNASTICS 


The twenty-seventh annual Holiday Course, arranged by the 
Ling Association, was held at St. Paul’s Girls’ School, Brook 
Green, from January 4 to 9, and was attended by over three 
hundred gymnastic teachers. The practical work included 
gymnastic classes conducted by Miss Lindelöf and Miss Preedy, 
Greek dancing by Miss Idle, Scandinavian dances by Miss 
Clappen, skipping by Miss Newmarch, and gymnasium games by 
Mr. D. MacCuaig. 

A varied lecture list had been arranged as follows: ‘‘ Physical 
Training in all types of Schools,” by Miss A. B. Ash; “ Diet 
and Growth,” by Dr. Robert Hutchison ; ‘‘ Russian Folk Lore,” 
by Miss Elizabeth Hill; ‘‘ Gymnasts and the Girls’ Club Move- 
ment,” by Miss Duckworth; ‘ Physical Training in Swedish 
Schools,” by Miss Lindelöf ; “ Discipline,” by Mr. J. H. Wimms; 
“ The Delinquent Child,” by Dr. Cyril Burt ; ‘‘ Foot Troubles,” 
by Dr. J. B. Mennell; “ Artificial Light Treatment,” by Sir 
Henry Gauvain, M.D.; “ Hints on Public Speaking,” by Miss 
G. James; “ Athletics for Girls,” by Miss E. C. Terry. On 
January 9 a number of members visited Lord Mayor Treloar’s 
Cripples’ Hospital at Alton, Hampshire, where the artificial light 
treatment is practised. 

The Association also arranged a discussion at the Conference 
of Educational Associations at University College on January 5, 

n “ The relation between physical education and the rest of 
the school curriculum.” Miss D. Chetham-Strode, headmistress 
of Grey Coat Hospital, spoke from the point of view of girls’ 
schools, and Mr. Douglas Miller, high master of Manchester 
Grammar School, for boys’ schools. 

Much interest was aroused in the discussion on “ Athletics for 
Girls,” and the following resolution was passed at the general 
meeting of members : 

“ This Association is of opinion that sufficient ‘ Athletics ’ for 
children may be provided by well and expertly-organized school 
sports, having due regard to team events, and that the training 
of children for individual competitions or for public display is 
detrimental to their interests.” 


TRAINING COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 


The Training College Association held its thirty-fourth annual 
general meeting on January 5, 6, and 7. At the open meeting, 
held at University College, Dr. J. B. Baillie, Vice-Chancellor of 
Leeds University, gave a stimulating and much appreciated 
address on “Greek Thought in Relation to Education.” The 
other meetings were held at St. Mark’s College, Chelsea, and were 
chiefly occupied in discussions on the future of examinations in 
training colleges, in view of the terms of Circular 1372. At 
various sectional meetings matters relating to the teaching of 
the subjects of the training college curriculum were discussed. 


COUNCIL OF PRINCIPALS OF TRAINING COLLEGES 


The Council of Principals of Training Colleges met at St. Mark’s 
College, Chelsea, on January 5. It is understood that the main 
subject of discussion was the existing and the possible relations 
between the training colleges and the universities, and, in 
connexion therewith, the problems raised by Circular 1372 as to 
the future of examinations in training colleges. This matter 
is being dealt with by a joint committee of the Council of Prin- 
cipals and the Training College Association. 


PARENTS’ NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL UNION 
The Parents’ National Educational Union meeting at London 
University on January 4 was devoted to a consideration of the 
“ good taste ” of the people as a whole and not merely of the 
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cultured and wealthy. The chair was taken by Mr. Morris, 
Director of Education for Cambridgeshire—a very fitting person 
being the exponent of the scheme for village colleges. An admir- 
able paper was given by Miss Moore, of the Wornington Road 
L.C.C. School, North Kensington. She spoke of the delight of 
the children in great literature, their habits of reading poetry 
and “real books ” thus formed. She testified to their delight in 
great pictures and buildings and the contents of our museums and 
art galleries, which are our common heritage. When we value 
beauty through an education in beauty, and not before, shall we 
keep our countryside beauties clear of litter. 

The consideration of the beauties of Nature, and how children 
may learn to love these by out-of-door experience and not only 
through classroom lessons, was dealt with by Miss Currey, of the 
P.N.E.E. School at Bushey. She gave many reminiscences of 
her own childhood’s acquisition of sudden and unexpected gifts 
of “ beauty,” and explained that in their nature notebooks the 
children make for themselves permanent records of such recog- 
nitions. Miss Juliet Williams, the well-known garden painter, 
spoke of training children to imagine beauty and to realize 
beauty in unexpected places. She convulsed her audience by 
describing how she made children “‘ paint ” an unseen smell, or 
the idea from a piece of music. Mr. Cedric Glover spoke of 
training for all through wireless and gramophone, which would 
revolutionize our conception of beauty in music, and would make 
us think more of the composer and less of the performer, so that 
the audience henceforth would be vast and democratic. 


CHURCH TEACHERS’ FELLOWSHIP 


The annual meeting of the Church Teachers’ Fellowship was 
held on Jan. 16th. At the corporate Communion at the church 
of St. Barnabas, Pimlico, the Bishop of Willesden was the 
celebrant. Breakfast and the meeting afterwards were at the 
Francis Holland School, Graham Street. The Bishop of Willesden 
presided at the meeting, at which the report for 1925 was adopted 
and the accounts were passed. It was pointed out in the report 
that the difficulty of finding teachers with the right outlook to 
work in Church schools overseas is increasing. The main object 
of the Fellowship is to supply well-qualified teachers with a 
real sense of vocation for this work. 

The Rev. W. P. Hughes gave an extremely interesting account 
of education in New Zealand. He described the excellence of the 
instruction given, but emphasized the detrimental effects caused 
by its being entirely secular, except in the few private schools. 
He spoke of the need of many more Christian teachers, and the 
good work they could do for Church and State. 

The new arrangement at Whitehall in regard to pensions 
should make it possible for more to volunteer for short servic 
in the Dominions. 

The hon. secretary of the Fellowship at the Church House, 
Westminster, is glad to give information to teachers who are 
desirous of offering themselves for service in educational work 
overseas. 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION IN INDUSTRY 
AND COMMERCE 


On several occasions during the past four years speakers at 
the meetings of this Association have urged that teachers and 
others who guide the footsteps of the adolescent should encourage 
well-educated boys and girls to seek their life’s work in Industry 
and Commerce, both on the productive and on the distributive 
side. In his presidential address at the recent meeting, Mr. Percy 
A. Best stated that badly educated or untrained workers act 
as a hindrance to modern business development, and that their 
continued employment is inconsistent with the present pro- 
gressive spirit and policy in industry. Mr. Best hoped that the 
day would soon come when the State would insist that firms 
should decide whether they would pay for this training before 
employees entered the industry, or set aside working hours for 
the purpose. We should not make headway as an industrial and 
commercial nation by shirking responsibilities which had 
become very clear to us. 

Mr. T. S. Ratcliffe, speaking as a director of a company which 
not merely manufactures but distributes on a very large scale, 
put forward a strong plea for a higher standard of education and 
intelligence among those entering the distributive trades. 

He reminded the meeting of the wide diversity of clerical 
work—some of it highly specialized—-which is essential in modern 
business, but especially he claimed for the retail shop assistant 
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the right to a higher standard of education and a greater measure 
of respect from the public. The modern conception of salesman- 
ship is that of service to the community—intelligent, informed, 
courteous, and helpful service. Schools (particularly secondary 
schools) would be well advised to recommend salesmanship as a 
career for those of their pupils who possess the necessary personal 
qualifications. By so doing they would tend to break down the 
old-fashioned snobbish attitude towards the retail shopkeeper 
which is inconsistent with progressive thought in the present 
day. It must also be borne in mind that very many successful 
and useful commercial careers have commenced behind the 
counter. Mr. D. Milne-Watson, speaking on behalf of the largest 
gas undertaking in this country, supported the contentions of 
Mr. Best and Mr. Ratcliffe, making some reference to the training 
scheme which had for many years been in operation among the 
apprentices of the Gas Light & Coke Company. 

Principal Herbert Schofield, of Loughborough, in opening the 
discussion, emphasized the point that the teacher is the person 
best qualified to guide the adolescent in the choice of a career, 
and that for this reason a more intimate knowledge of Industry 
and Commerce on the part of teachers is very much to be desired. 


THE SCHOOLBOYS’ EXHIBITION 


As the name would seem to imply, the chief exhibit at the 
Schoolboys’ Exhibition (held in the Royal Horticultural Hall 
from January 2 to January 9) was the boys. To the jaundiced 
eye of a schoolmaster on holiday, the exhibition was spoilt by 
crowds of boys and piles of tuck; to his critical taste, it was 
tainted by the trail of the publicity man and the advertisement 
agent. But to the schoolboy bent on enjoyment, it was a real 
treat. All tastes were catered for—except apparently those of 
the young bughunter (argot for entomologist), who was, so far 
as we could see, unaccountably overlooked—and the tendencies 
of the age were faithfully reflected by sections dealing with arts 
and crafts, aviation, the boys’ Bisley, camping, gardening, model 
engineering, music, photography, scouting, stamp collecting, 
travel, and wireless. 

It is hard to say which proved the greatest attraction, but 
probably first honours were shared by the Haviland “ Moth,” 
lent by the Air Ministry, the giant racing cars, and the {2,000 
model locomotive, although the philatelists’ corner, occupying 
quite one-tenth of the available space, was a good second. The 
hunger of collectors could be appeased by piles of pamphlets, 
catalogues and free literature, while for the pothunter there were 
numerous prizes. 

For the practical teacher, the most attractive feature was 
probably the handwork shown by boys of the Royal Air Force 
School, who exhibited exercises in wood and metal ranging from 
the simplest joint to the complete engine. There were some 
first-class examples of fitting here, but the average visitor was 
more interested in the finished product than in exercises which 
showed how the necessary skill was being acquired, although 
stands on which actual work was in progress—such as that of 
Messrs. Hobbies, and that of Messrs. H. Taylor & Co., the 
potter’s wheel manufacturers—were well patronized. 

The average schoolboy of from 9 to 13 takes the keenest 
interest in things mechanical ; his mind is obsessed by the twin 
ideas of finding out how things work and how they are made. 
Seeing this is so, it is difficult to account for the comparative 
neglect of handwork and ali that it implies in our schools. The 
writing on the wall is plain: on all sides we see evidence of the 
decay of skilled craftsmanship. Every day we are deafened by 
complaints of the inefficiency, inaccuracy, and laziness of our 
workmen. And yet formal studies demand the lion’s share of 
the time-table in our schools; still, somewhere and somehow, 
is being fostered the idea that the manual worker belongs to an 
order of creation inferior to that of our self-styled brain workers ! 
The small boy sees nothing undignified in dirtying his hands at 
the vice, bench, or forge; he loves to play with clay, pigments, 
chemicals, and all kinds of materials ; he wants to make things, 
to try experiments, and he is, above all, capable of learning from 
his mistakes. At least ninety per cent of our boys between the 
ages of gand 13 have hands, can learn to use them, and can 
learn by using them. But in most cases by the time the average 
boy is 15 or 16, this is all altered ; a curriculum based on the 
demands of our universities has had its inevitable effect and 
the keen youngster has been replaced by the young gentleman 
whose ideal is a black-coated, white- shirted, clean-handed job. 
His adolescent attitude is unnatural, and the available evidence 
tends to show that it has been acquired in our schools. 
Verbum sap. 
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Teachers’ Superannuation—The Act of 1925 
By H. G. Pascoe, B.A. 


T may be that future years will know 1925 as “ the 
year of settlement.” Certain it is that during the 
year many vexed questions have found a measure of 
solution. The world of international politics has seen the 
agreement at Locarno and the settlement of the Irish 
boundary problem, a Balkan war has been averted, the 
Moroccan trouble is disintegrating and, though it is true 
that industrial problems seem little less acute, it may be 
that internal accommodation will follow in the wake of 
European harmony. 

In the more limited world of education, too, momentous 
events have taken place. A new Burnham Award has 
been issued and, in the Teachers’ Superannuation Act, 1925, 
the teachers are promised a “ permanent ” and “ agreed ” 
solution of the important problem of pensions. Possibly 
“ agreed” is not strictly an accurate term; but complete 
agreement cannot be expected in connection with any 
instrument of this nature. Nor will any one who has 
studied the inglorious history of previous pension legisla- 
tion accept too readily an assurance that the provisions of 
this new Act will be permanent. There have been so many 
variations of policy already that it is difficult to believe 
that finality has been reached ; any student of the question 
will recall uneasily the niggardly provisions of the early 
Measures, and, particularly, the remarkable volte-face from 
a non-contributory to a contributory basis exhibited by the 
1918 and 1922 Acts. 

Clearly the two essentials of a contributory Act are the 
amount of contributions to be paid and the benefits accru- 
ing therefrom. All else is subsidiary, and merely indicates 
the conditions attaching to a central contract. 

Now it will be remembered that Part II of the Act pur- 
ports to deal with “ Permanent Provisions ” ; Section 9, 
contained in Part II, lays it down that certain fixed con- 
tributions shall be paid by the teachers and their employers 
respectively, and this, presumably, constitutes one per- 
manent provision. The average man may, however, be 
excused for doubting its permanence after reading Sec- 
tion 15, also contained in Part II, which indicates that at 
the end of every period of seven years an actuarial inquiry 
will be made for the purpose of determining whether the con- 
tributions have been commensurate with the benefits deriv- 
able. The Act merely lays it down that a report of each such 
inquiry shall be “ laid before both Houses of Parliament.” 
It cannot, however, be supposed that such inquiries will 
serve the sole purpose of proving whether or not the 
actuaries’ previous estimate of the sufficiency of contribu- 
tions required was correct and, if the scheme is shown to be 
financially unsound, then doubtless contributions will be 
increased or benefits reduced. There is, in fact, no absolute 
guarantee of the permanence of the essentials of the Act. 

Still, there has been reasonable opportunity for judging 
the present contributory system since 1922, and, though 
a word of warning is necessary to any who may have 
thought that the provisions of the new Act are inviolable, 
it is fair to presume that the present Government and the 
Board of Education intend them to be permanent in 
character. The President of the Board, indeed, left no 
doubt on that point when the Act was dealt with in 
Committee. Broadly speaking, therefore, the position may 
be thus interpreted :—Unless future governments hold 
widely different views and if the Act proves financially 
sound, its main principles will govern teachers’ superannua- 
tion for a considerable time to come. 

That being the case, it is worth while to examine certain 
details of the bargain somewhat carefully. The Act 
certainly is, in some measure, the result of bargaining ; any 
pension partakes of the nature of deferred pay and the 
pensions Act cannot be dissociated from teachers’ salary 
scales ; nor must it be forgotten that many sections of the 


Act were only amended to their present form as the result 
of energetic representations by the teachers’ associations. 
What, then, has been obtained ? 

There is, first of all, the teachers’ legal right to his 
pension, though this may not amount to so much as would, 
at first sight, appear; the words “ legal right ” convey a 
new and comforting sense of security, but, so far as former 
practice serves, it shows that though previous Acts said 
merely ‘‘ the Board may pay,” the Board, in fact, did pay, 
but there is no telling what might have happened in times 
of financial stress. Presumably, the contributing teacher 
now possesses a safeguard in that a cancelling Act would 
be necessary before his rights could be annulled. Undoubt- 
edly, too, the principle that teachers’ pensions are, in 
future, to be as of right is important; a right of this 
nature would not have been given without searching 
inquiry, and it is difficult to imagine circumstances in 
which that underlying principle would, in future, be 
ignored. Establishment of this principle, too, will indicate 
more clearly the character of pension as deferred pay to 
which the teachers are entitled, and if ever (which seems 
impossible) their pension rights should be abrogated, they 
would have an unanswerable case for an increased salary 
award. 

But, while welcoming the principle of “ legal right,” it is 
to be hoped that the right itself has not been gained at the 
price of loss of elasticity in administration. Hitherto the 
internal administration of the Pensions Department of the 
Board has been characterised by as much of humanity 
and accessibility as is possible in the work of a government 
office. It would be lamentable if those advantages should 
now be lost. Much must depend here on the statutory 
rules, the issue of which is eagerly awaited by all 
concerned. 

When the Act was still a Bill, much was made of the 
question of a “ fund.” It is doubtful if that question held 
much real interest for the teachers. In some quarters it was 
argued that a fund would give increased security; ultimately, 
however, security must consist in the nations keeping 
faith. The Government of the day stands committed by 
the very definite assurances given by the President of 
the Board of Education, and, whatever might otherwise be 
the case, the fact that the Act was accepted in principle 
by all parties does imply a pledge that no successor will 
lightly repudiate the bargain which has been made. 

Actual benefits under the new Act remain unaltered. 
Qualifications for benefit, also, have not materially changed, 
though a clause has been introduced which will ease the 
conditions in certain cases, mainly those of late entrants 
to the profession. There are, however, a number of 
important, almost radical, changes. The insurance prin- 
ciple has been abandoned ; every teacher to whom the 
permanent provisions of the Act apply must pay contribu- 
tions as from the date of its inception ; in future no teacher 
will be exempted from contribution by reason of the 
paucity of his salary, or debarred from benefits on medical 
grounds. Further, it is provided in the Act that to every 
teacher, or to his estate in case of death, a sum, not less 
than the contributions he has paid, plus interest thereon, 
shall be payable. It comes to this, that all must contribute 
and, while none can lose financially, the great majority of 
teachers will derive such benefits as will amount to reason- 
able provision for their later years. Of course, if the 
principle of deferred pay were wholly accepted and carried 
to its logical conclusion, the guarantee which the Act con- 
tains, of repayment in every case of not less than the © 
teacher’s contributions, plus interest, should include all 
contributions. The President of the Board of Education 
has, however, constantly referred to the dangers to the 
solvency of the scheme which additional benefits might 
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entail, and it is to be supposed that this further right 
could not be granted without diminution of the major 
benefits. 

The removal of medical qualifications is extremely 
important for the future. It will, moreover, bring a 
considerable number of teachers, hitherto excluded, within 
the provisions of the Act, and such teachers will be able to 
count back service as pensionable, provided the necessary 
contributions in respect of that service are paid within a 
period which the Board will fix by statutory rule. The 
amount of such back contributions will, however, amount 
in all to approximately one-sixth of the present annual 
salary of each teacher concerned. This considerable sum 
must be paid in addition to current contributions and, if 
spread over, say, three years, would mean that in each of 
those years the teacher would have to pay roughly ro per 
cent of his salary as superannuation contributions. Five 
years would appear a more reasonable period, and it is 
hoped that the Board of Education will not ask for pay- 
ment to be completed within any shorter time. 

As presaged in the Emmott Report, the employers will 
be required to contribute to the cost of benefits; an 
innovation indeed, though no contribution will be made by 
them until April 1, 1928, and even then somewhat more 
than half of the nominal 5 per cent of salary contributed 
will be returnable as grant. l 

Section 17 of the Act, which deals with the question of 
rules, contains an extremely important principle. The 
Board may only make rules “after consultation with 
representatives of local education authorities and of 
teachers affected.” It is fair and reasonable that the con- 
tributors to a scheme of this nature should have a voice 
in the framing of regulations governing its administration. 
Consultation is particularly desirable, in view of the 
application of the Act (limited at present, but doubtless to 
be increased) to other than grant-aided schools. Of such 
schools the Board can have little knowledge, and only by 
full consultation with the governing bodies or proprietors 
and teachers can equitable and workable rules be framed. 
It is to be regretted that a definite statutory committee 
for this purpose has not been established with power, 
which apparently the ‘‘ representatives ” do not enjoy, to 
initiate discussion and themselves suggest necessary rules. 
In existing circumstances the number of “ representa- 
tives ” will almost certainly be few, and it is difficult to 
envisage any means by which persons representative of all 
classes of teachers can be empanelled. 

It would be difficult to deal, within limited space, with all 
the changes introduced in the Act. Certain other points 
must, however, be mentioned. One decided improvement 
lies in the clauses dealing with the return of contributions. 
It has already been said that in no individual case can any 
teacher receive less than his own contributions plus 
interest; but something more than protection against 
eventual loss was necessary. In the past it had been a source 
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of irritation that teachers leaving the service, with no inten- 
tion of returning, could not immediately reclaim their con- 
tributions, which sometimes amounted to a considerable 
sum ; this has now been remedied, and any teacher may 
reclaim contributions, with interest, so soon as he has not, 
for a continuous period of one year (or less in special cases), 
been engaged in pensionable service. The advantage of 
this new regulation is obvious; it will benefit both men 
leaving the service permanently and, which is, perhaps, 
even more important, those who are so unfortunate as to 
become unemployed. This latter point is of particular 
importance to secondary teachers, owing to the special 
nature of their work and the insecurity of their tenure. 
To such teachers the fear of unemployment is a constant 
source of pertubation. 

Finally, the Act will have a wider application than that 
of previous Acts. Actually it will extend to a large num- 
ber of employees other than teachers pure and simple; 
potentially, it may apply to practically every type of 
educational institution. For instance, service will be 
pensionable in the case of full-time employees of local 
education authorities who, after a preliminary period 
spent in teaching, are engaged in work consisting largely 
of the control of teachers. The previous rigid interpreta- 
tion of the word “ teacher ” has been modified, and regula- 
tions have been introduced which, though complicated and 
obscure, are designed to extend a partial recognition to, 
among others, university teachers and inspectors ; recipro- 
cal arrangements, too, have been made which will be of 
benefit to Scottish teachtrs. More than that, the Board 
may make schemes to apply the “ permanent” pro- 
visions of the Act under certain conditions to teachers 
employed in schools which are not grant-aided, including 
even proprietary schools, and to teachers working in con- 
nection with educational institutions controlled by other 
Government Departments. Further, arrangements may be 
made for extending those permanent provisions to teach- 
ing service under an authority in any part of His Majesty's 
Dominions administering a statutory scheme of superan- 
nuation. It is to be hoped that the powers thus given to 
the Board will be applied as widely as possible, for exten- 
sion of pension rights will do much to promote interchange 
of teachers between State-aided secondary schools and 
non-grant-earning schools. Such interchange is undoubt- 
edly highly beneficial to the teachers themselves and to 
the service in which they are employed. 

Generally speaking, the Act has been well received. In 
so far as it is an improvement on previous Acts, that 
improvement lies not in an increase of benefits, but in the 
widening of the scope of its application, the clearing away 
of anomalies, and the implicit recognition of pension as 
deferred pay, but, as is the case with all such measures, 
much must depend on the rules and schemes which 
remain to be prepared, and under which the Act will be 
administered. 


Varia 


Commencing with the fourth volume, Public Administration 
(the journal of the Institute of Public Administration) will be 
issued by Mr. Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 

* * * 


Mr. JOHN DAVIES, 13 Paternoster Row, has issued a list of 
OLD Booxs on EpDucaTIon which he can supply. The list 
contains many out-of-print works on education, journals, and 


reports. 
$ s $ 


Messrs. W. & G. Foyle, Ltd., booksellers, Charing Cross Road, 
W.C. 2, are offering seventy-five prizes to contestants in a 
Literary Cross Word Puzzle Competition. Entries are to close 
on June 30, and full particulars will be supplied on application. 

$ s $ 


We have received a 20-page catalogue of new and secondhand 
volumes on PHILOSOPHY, LoGic, AND PsyCHOLoGy, which 
Messrs. W. and G. Foyle, Ltd., 121-125 Charing Cross Road, 


London, W.C. 2, have for sale. It contains numerous standard 
works and the date of publication or the number of the edition 


is generally quoted. 
* * 


French books used in school, commonly published by an 
English firm, are still just textbooks to the ordinary boy or girl. 
More interest is created by a real French book published by a 
French firm. Teachers in search of such books should see the 
catalogue of ‘‘ Les Livres d’Etrennes,”’ issued by Messrs. Hachette, 
70 Bd. St. Germain, Paris, which contains literature of all grades. 

2 $ + 

The Spring Concert of the old-established London Sunday 
School Choir will be held on Saturday, February 13, 1926, at 
the RoYAL ALBERT HaLL, South Kensington, at 6.30 p.m., when 
the Festival Choir (adult voices) will render anthems and 
choruses by Handel, Mendelssohn, Stanford, and Walford Davies. 
and glees and part-songs by Elgar, Gibbons, Bishop, and others. 


Feb. 1926. ] 


The third ANNUAL COMPETITION OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN, 
arranged by the ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND COMMERCE, John Street, Adelphi, 
W.C. 2, will take place in June, 1926. Many prizes are offered, 
and full particulars can be obtained from the Secretary at the 


above address. 
$ 3 o 


PsyYCHOLOGICAL TYPES OF CHILDREN and PHASES IN THE 
EVOLUTION OF CHILD CONSCIOUSNESS AND CORRESPONDING 
METHODS OF EDUCATION are the subjects of two lectures to be 
given by Prof. Marcault at the Medical Association Hall, 
19b Tavistock Square, W.C. 1, on Saturdays, February 6 and 13, 
at 8 p.m. 


s $ + 


Formed in 1868 by the late Dr. Furnivall, to do honour to 
Chaucer and to let students see how far the best unprinted 
manuscripts of his works differed from the printed texts, the 
CHAUCER SOCIETY has now completed its programme, with the 
exception of a volume by Prof. J. S. P. Tatlock, which has still 
to be published. By arrangement with the hon. secretary of 
the Society, Mr. W. A. Dalziel, the stock and plates have been 
taken over by the Oxford Universtiy Press, which will in future 
act as sole publishers to the Society. 

* $ $ 


The four principal papers to be presented to the INTER- 
NATIONAL MoraL EDUCATION CONGRESS at Rome, April 16 to 20, 
will be as follows: Two on the “ Possibility of a Universal 
Moral Code for Education,” by Mr. Abdullah Yusuf Ali, of 
Lahore University, and Prof. Francesco Orestano (author of 
“ Nuovi Principi,” a new view of philosophy); and two on 
‘‘ Personality,” by M. G. Belot, Inspector of French Schools. 
and Prof. Felix Adler, of New York. For members of the 
Congress the Italian Government will reduce, by 30 per cent, 
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railway fares to and from the frontier. The Congress tickets 
(10s.) are issued from Via Brenta, 2, Roma (34). 
s + s 


On Saturday, January 2, a DEBATING TEAM representative of 
the students of this country left Liverpool for a long tour round 
the Empire. The team is expected to be away for six months, 
speaking in the universities of Canada, New Zealand, and 
Australia. The tour has been undertaken by the NATIONAL 
UNION OF STUDENTS OF ENGLAND AND WALES, as a result of 
an invitation from the Dominion representatives at the Imperial 
Conference of Students, which was held in London and at 
Cambridge in 1924. It was then thought that this was the only 
immediate means of securing a measure of contact between the 
National Union of Students and the students of the Empire. 
The visit of 150 South African students to this country at the 
moment has naturally modified this view, though the value of 
the tour remains apparent. 

2 2 

The first Seabury prize of 75 dollars and the third prize of 
25 dollars in the SECONDARY SCHOOL SECTION OF THE WORLD 
Essay CONTEST, organized by the American School Citizenship 
League in co-operation with the League of Nations Union, have 
been secured by English competitors, Miss Ida Greaves, of 
Malvern Girls’ School, and Mr. D. G. Maurice, of Marlborough 
College. The following is the complete list of successful con- 
testants: Secondary School Section.—First Prize: Miss Ida 
Greaves, Malvern Girls’ School, Worcestershire, England. 
Second Prize: Maurice Galloway, High School, Watonga, 
Oklahoma. Third Prize: D. G. Maurice, Marlborough College, 
Wilts., England. First Honourable Mention: Miss Freda Gur- 
ling, Bishop Wordsworth’s School, Salisbury, England. Second 
Honourable Mention: Miss Mary Agnes Consodine, Girls’ Latin 
School, Boston, Mass. Third Honourable Mention: Louis M. 
Kleiv, High School, Albany, N.Y. 


The Position of Welsh in the Educational Institutions of Wales 


By Our SPECIAL WELSH CORRESPONDENT. 


HE Departmental Committee on Welsh set up by the 
President of the Board of Education has now been 
sitting about seven months. The setting up of the Com- 
mittee was preceded by a long period of considerable public 
controversy and by intense activity on the part of persons 
and organizations having the well-being of the language 
at heart. The disquieting language statistics included 11 
the last census succeeded in increasing this interest greatly 
and accentuated the grave anxiety felt by many. In 
view of this wide interest, it was therefore wise of the 
Committee to choose a middle way between full publicity 
and complete secrecy for the whole of its proceedings. It has 
done this by amplifying somewhat the procedure adopted 
by Mr. Bruce’s Committee on the Organization of Secon- 
dary Education in Wales which reported in 1920. It has 
been decided to hold seven public meetings throughout 
Wales, at which experts give public addresses on various 
phases of the intricate problem submitted to the Committee 
for solution. The interest in these public meetings, of 
which four have already been held, continues to increase 
steadily, so that, quite apart from the influence of the 
findings of the Committee, the question of the position 
and teaching of Welsh is being overhauled very carefully 
in all parts of the Principality. Two Local Education 
Authorities have already—one of them prior to the setting 
up of the Committee—determined on schemes of great 
interest and importance. The Glamorgan Local Education 
Authority is now able to say that, with the exception of afew 
Non-Provided schools, Welsh is taken in all primary schools 
under its jurisdiction; that, from 1926, a pass in Welsh 
shall be essential to appointment as a certificated teacher 
and, from 1928, for a position as uncertificated teacher. 
Meanwhile, Welsh courses are being provided forall teachers. 
From 1928 no teacher whatsoever will be appointed 
to elementary schools who is not qualified to teach the 
Welsh language. It will be seen that the proposals are 
thorough-going. It will be interesting to note both the 
nature of the tests and the method of their application 
when the time comes. 


The proposals of the Rhondda Authority are : 


I. A continuance and a development of the experi- 
ment in the teaching of Welsh on a special plan in 
selected bi-lingual schools which was set up five years ago. 

2. Welsh to be the medium of instruction in all infants’ 
schools. 

3. The setting up of a more ambitious and detailed 
scheme of instruction in Welsh throughout all schools. 

4. Welsh to be included as a subject of instruction in 
all secondary schools and, as far as possible, as a medium 
of instruction in other subjects. 

5. Special Welsh classes for teachers, with examina- 
tions for competency to teach the subject at the end of 
each year. 

6. Special lectures to teachers by experts. 


A special memorandum on the subject indicates clearly 
the influences which have resulted in bringing Welsh to its 
present unsatisfactory position in the area—apathy in the 
schools ; disorganization in the schools during the war and 
post-war periods; a cosmopolitan population; English 
spoken at public meetings, where a few English people 
cannot understand Welsh; cinema theatres and other 
entertainments; dearth of Welsh newspapers; inade- 
quacy of supply of school books in Welsh ; loss of the old 
characteristics of the home. 

It will be seen that the proposals are as drastic as the 
obstacles are formidable. The success of the scheme will 
depend upon the extent to which the Authority can carry 
with it parents, Welsh and English, in a scheme which 
already, in its lower stages, is compulsory; on tangible 
proof that under such a scheme there will not only be a 
raising of the standard of Welsh, but also no lowering of 
the standard of English as the children attain school- 
leaving age; on the enthusiastic co-operation of teachers, 
who will need to be assured that the criteria by which the 
efficiency of the schools are to be judged are just; and on 
the attitude of the public towards questions of culture 
and efficiency involved. 
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Topics and Events 


RE-UNION OF TEACHER-TOURISTS.—On Friday, January 8, a 
large party of secondary school teachers, who had travelled 
through Canada during the summer holidays, under the auspices 
of the Overseas Education League, were present at a re-union 
meeting at the Hotel Metropole, at the kind invitation of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. Among the speakers were Sir George 
and Lady McLaren Brown, Sir Gilbert Parker, Sir Sidney Low, 
Dr. Stevens, of the Westminster City School, and Miss Morant, 
of the L.C.C. Secondary School, Highgate, the last two having 
been members of the travel party. All speakers emphasized 
the great educational value of this tour, which, it is hoped, will 
be of annual occurrence. Already a considerable number of 
applicants have sent in their names, and as soon as the necessary 
details are circulated in the schools, many more are likely to 
wish to join this splendidly organized party, the transport 
facilities of which are in the hands of the C.P.R. 

* x * 


PsyYcHo-ANALYSIS.—Miss Barbara Low has arranged to give 
a course of six lectures on “ Psycho-Analysis in the Service of 
Education ” at the Central London Y.M.C.A., Tottenham 
Court Road, W.C. 1, on Tuesdays at 6 p.m. The first lecture 
will be given on February 16th, the fee for the course is ros. 6d.. 
and application should be made to Miss Mary Davis, 13 Guilford 
Street, W.C. 1. We understand that Miss Low is addressing 
the annual conference of the Assistant Mistresses (Southern 
Section) on “‘ Psychology in Relation to the Educational Process ”’ 
in May. 

* s $ 

ALBERT KAHN TRAVELLING FELLOWSHIPS.—The trustees of 
this Foundation yearly elect one or more persons as Fellows. 
The essential object of the Foundation is to enable persons of 
proved intellectual attainments to enjoy a year’s travel round 
the world, free from all professional pursuits, with a view to an 
unprejudiced survey of various civilizations, a comparison of 
other human values with those already known, and the acquisi- 
tion of a more generous and philosophic outlook on human life. 
The value of each Fellowship was originally £660; but since 
1920 it has each year been raised, in order to meet the excep- 
tional economic conditions, to £1,000. Candidates, men or 
women, must be British subjects, graduates of, or persons who 
have passed the examinations required for a degree in, some 
university of the United Kingdom. No age limit is imposed, 
but persons between the ages of 25 and 35 are preferred. 
Nominations are in the hands of the Vice-Chancellors of the 
Universities of the United Kingdom, the President of the Royal 
Society, and the President of the British Academy, each of 
whom may nominate only one candidate each year. Nominations 
are made at the end of February, and the election takes place 


in May. The Trust is administered at the University of London, 
and further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary to 
the A.K. Trustees, the University of London, South Kensington, 
S.W. 7. 


s * * 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS UNION PRIZE Essay CONTEST.—Two 
sets of prizes, 75 dollars, 50 dollars, and 25 dollars, to be known 
as Seabury Prizes, are offered for the best essays on the following 
subjects by the League of Natiors Union in co-operation with 
the American School of Citizenship League: (1) ‘‘ Methods of 
Promoting World Friendship through Education,” open to all 
under 21 on May 15, 1926, attending a training college in the 
British Isles. (2) “‘ The Organization of the World for the Pre- 
vention of War,” open to all students between 16-18 years of 
age on May 15, 1926, attending an educational institution in the 
British Isles. Essays, which must not exceed 5,000 words 
(length of 3,000 words is suggested), and which must be written 
on one side only of paper, with a margin of at least one inch, 
must reach League of Nations Union, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, 
S.W. 1, not later than May 15, 1926. 


THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY, JERUSALEM.—Substantial pro- 
gress is being made in regard to the development of the Institute 
of Jewish Studies at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. The 
Institute was founded late in 1924 as a centre for promoting the 
knowledge of Judaism. In addition to encouraging and provid- 
ing facilities for research work, the Institute will be at the 
service of such students as, having already received an adequate 
Jewish and general education, are desirous of obtaining a 
methodical training for advanced scholarly research. To this 
object both the lectures and the research courses will be devoted. 
It is expected that the students will be recruited from very 
heterogeneous elements. No degrees are to be bestowed for 
the present, although this will not preclude the award of 
diplomas in respect of research work prepared by the students 
under the guidance of their professors. A number of prominent 
Jewish scholars are to be engaged as professors and lecturers, 
and when the preliminary negotiations with these have been 
concluded, a complete programme of studies will be published. 
It is expected that for the first year the programme will embrace 
courses and lectures upon Talmud and Halachah, Mishnah 
philology, the Gaonic period, Kabbalah, Hebrew liturgy. 
medieval Jewish poetry, and modern Hebrew literature. With 
regard to Hebrew philology and to Biblical studies, committees, 
consisting of prominent exponents of both these subjects, have 
been appointed to consider and report on the most appropriate 
method of developing these specific branches of study. 


University and School Holidays and Functions 


EASTER VACATION OTHER FUNCTIONS 


University of Aberdeen.. | Mar. 13 to April 19 
Birkbeck College, London | Mar. 29 to April 24 | Students’ Union An- 
nual Dance, Feb. 6. 
Production of ‘* The 
Gondoliers” by Col- 
lege Operatic So- 
ciety, Mar. 11, 12, 13 
University of Birmingham | Mar. 27 to April 27 
University of Bristol Mar. 26 to April 21 
University of Cambridge | Mar. 29 to April 15 
Cambridge Training Col- | Mar. 15 to April 19 
lege for Schoolmasters 
University of Durham : 
Armstrong College, New- | Mar. 19 to April 20 
castle-on-Tyne 
Durham Division  .. | Mar. 23 to April 30 
College of Medicine, | Mar. 31 to April 13 


Newcastle-on-Tyne 
East London College Performance of “The 


Jealous Wife,” Feb. 


Mar. 29 to April 17 


4. 

Graduation Ceremon- 
ial, Mar. 25. 
Annual College Rag. 
Feb. 3. 
Inter-’Varsity De- 
bate, Feb. 11. 


University of Edinburgh . 19 to April 20 


University College, Exeter] Mar. 25 to April 21 


Faraday House Electrical 
Engineering College, 
London. 


April 8 to April 26 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


EASTER VACATION | 


University College, Gal- | Mar. 27 to April 17 
way. 


University of Glasgow .. | Mar. 19 to April 21 


Goldsmith's College, Lon- | Mar. 31 to April 27 
don. 

Heriot - Watt College, | Mar. r9 to April 20 
Edinburgh. 

Hulme Hall, Victoria | Mar. 23 to April 21 


Park, Manchester. 


Imperial College of Science! Mar. 27 to April rg | Annual Dinner, Mar. 
and Technology, London 22. 


King’s College for Women, . 24 to April 29 
London. 


Lady Margaret Hall, Ox- . I5 to April 23 
ford. 

University of Leeds 

University College, Lei- 


. 25 to April 20 
Mar. 20 to April 17 


cester. 
London Day Training Col-| Mar. 27 to April 25 | Foundation Week, 
lege. Mar. 8-13. 
London Hospital Medical | Mar. 27 to April 25 
College and Dental 
School. 


London School of Econ- 
omics and Political 
Science. 


Mar. r9 to April 26 


(Continued on page 140.) 
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| Cambridge Books 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


MEMORANDUM ON THE 
TEACHING OF HISTORY 


ISSUED BY THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Crown 8vo. 2s 6d net. 


The purpose of the History Committee of the Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters, by whom 
this Memorandum has been compiled, was to gather together and set out in clear and intelligible form the 
results of the accumulated experience of men who do the practical work of teaching; what they think 
they ought to teach under the head of History, and why; but principally, perhaps, how they teach it 


or would seek to teach it if they were allowed the full freedom that they desire ; 


and to show to the outside 


world and to those who are interested in the study of History how our Secondary Schools are grappling 


with the question. 


English History Notes 


From the Earliest Times to the Outbreak of the 
Great War. 
By W. J. R. GIBBS, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 4s 6d. 

This scheme of history notes is designed to cover 
the first three years of the ordinary Secondary 
School curriculum. It includes some social and 
foreign history. 

This book will also be issued in 2 Parts. Part I, 
To A.D. 1714, and Part II, From 1689. Both Parts 
will be ready shortly. 


Unconventional Arith- 
metical Examples for 


Juniors 


A Book of Original Problems and Question Papers. 
By R. S. WILLIAMSON, M.A. 
Second edition. Demy 8vo. 2s 6d. 
Teachers’ edition. 3s. 


Part I (Junior Scholarship Papers) may now be obtained 
separately. Price 1s 3d. 


“ The problems and questions will be welcomed by teachers 
not only for their freshness and originality, rat a the help 
they will give in devising other questions.” —. 


The ee of 
Education 


An Examination of Educational Problems in the 
light of recent Scientific Research. 
By ST GEORGE LANE FOX PITT. 
Fifth issue, revised. Crown 8vo. 4s net. 
In this issue additions have been made to the 
sections on Economics. 


The History Teachers’ 


Miscellany 


Edited by H. W. SAUNDERS, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
Monthly. Demy 8vo. 8d net. 
Annual subscription price, 6s 6d post free. 

The main object of this little periodical is to 
supply teachers with a store of illustrative material 
which will make history a subject of ever-increasing 
interest to themselves, and give them the means 
of arousing their pupils’ interest in the more human 
by-ways of historical study. It mainly consists of 
the reproduction of original unpublished docu- 
ments; it also contains illustrations, reviews, and 
“ Notes and Queries.” 


Experimental Science 


By S. E. BROWN, M.A., B.Sc. 
Crown 8vo. In 3 Parts. Part 1, Physics, is issued 
in six sections: I, Measurement, 2s; II, Hydro- 
statics, 2s; III, Mechanics, 2s; IV, Heat, 2s 6d; 
V, Light, 3s; VI, Sound, 3s 6d; Sections I-IV, 
bound together, 5s; Sections IV and V, 5s. 


Sections 4, 5, and 6 (Heat, Light, and Sound) may now 
be had bound together in one volume. 7s 6d. 


Part 2, Chemistry, 3s 6d. Part 3, Electrieity 
and Magnetism, 5s. 


How we Judge 


Intelligence 


An investigation into the value of an interview as 
a means of estimating general intelligence. 
By E. H. MAGSON, M.A., B.Sc. 
Crown 4to. 8s 6d net. 
The British Journal of Psychology Monograph 
Supplements, No. IX. Thesis approved for the 
Degree of Doctor of Science in the University of 
London. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
LONDON: Fetter Lane, E.C.4 
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Manchester Municipal Col- 
lege of Technology. 
Newnham College, Cam- 


ordes 

School of Oriental Studies 
(University of London) 

University of Oxford 

University College, Read- 


ing 

Royal Holloway College, 
Englefield Green. 

University of Sheffield... 

Somerville College, Ox- 
ford. 

South-Eastern Agricul- 
tural College, Wye. 

University College, South- 
ampton. 

St. Hugh’s College,Oxford 

St. Mary’s Hospital Medi- 
cal School, London. 

Trinity College, Dublin.. 

University of Wales: 
Aberystwyth .. 


Bangor 


Cardiff.. 


Westfield College ; 

Westminster Hospital 
Medical School. 

Ampleforth College 

Battersea Polytechnic .. 

Beaumont College, Old 
Windsor. 

Bedford School .. 


Berkhamsted School 
Bishop’s Stortford College 


Blundell’s School, Tiver- 
. ton. 
Brighton College 
Bristol Grammar School 
Cambridge and County 
High School. 
Canford School Wimborne 


Caterham School 

Central School of Arts 
and Crafts, Southamp- 
ton Row. 

ara Polytechnic, Chel- 


city” ‘Technical College, 
ardiff. 

Clifton College, Bristol .. 
Dean Close Memorial 
School, Cheltenham. 
Denstone College, Staffs 
Douai School, Woolhamp- 

ton 
Dover College . 
Duke of York’s Royal 
Military School, Dover. 


Dulwich College.. 
Durham School .. 
Edinburgh Academy .. 
Elizabeth College, Guern- 


sey. 
Epsom College .. 
Eton College .. 
Felsted School .. 
Fettes College .. 
Giggleswick School 


Gresham’s School, Holt 

Haberdashers’ Aske’s 
Hatcham School. 

Highgate School 

Heretord Cathedral School 

Institut Francais du Roy- 
aume Uni. 
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EASTER VACATION 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 25 to April 21 
Mar. 15 to April 23 


April 2 to May 3 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


16 to April 19 
25 to April 21 


14 to April 24 
18 to April 23 


20 to April 24 


27 to April 26 


I5 to April 23 
17 to April 20 


23 to April 19 


26 to April 20 
26 to April 20 


Mar. 26 to April 19 


Mar. 


Mar. 26 to April 29 
Mar. 29 to April 17 


26 to April 13 


April 6 to April 29 
Mar. 27 to April r1 
Mar. 30 to April 20 


Mar. 31 to April 29 


April 1 to April 29 
April 13 to May 5 
April 1 to May 4 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 30 to April 23 
April 1 to April ro 


30 to April 30 
31 to April 29 
31 to April 28 


31 to May 1 


Mar. 29 to April 17 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


April 6 to May 4 
April 6 to April 29 


27 to April 12 


30 to April 27 
26 to April 27 


Mar. 30 to April 27 
April 16 to April 26 


April 1 to April 30 
Mar. 30 to April 30 
April 1 to April 28 
Mar. 30 to April 27 


April 1 to Aprl 29 
April 7 to May 4 
Mar. 31 to April 30 
Mar. 31 to April 30 
April 7 to May 7 


April 8 to oat 6 
Mar. 31 to April 27 


Mar. 30 to April 30 
Mar. 31 to April 28 
Mar. 21 to April 16 


Mar. 23 to April 21 


| School Sports, Mar. 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


St. David’s Day Cele- 
24, 


brations, Feb. 


25, 26, 27. 


Inter-Collegiate Eis- 


teddfod, Feb. 17. 
Inter - Collegiate 


Functions, Feb. 24 


to 27. 
St. David’s Day Cele- 
24, 


brations, Feb. 


Old Boys’ 
Meeting, Feb. 18. 


Athletic Sports, Mar. 
27. 
Assault-at-Arms, 


Mar. 29. 


School Sports, Mar. 
27. 
School Sports, April 


ro to 12. 


Sports, Mar. 29. 
Speech Day, Feb. 4. 


27. 


Sports Day, April 5. 


Inter-School Athletic 
Contest v. Kent Col- 


lege, Canterbury, 
Mar. 27. 


Sports, Mar. 18. 


Athletic Sports, April 


3, 5,6 


Sports, March 27. 
Sports, March 27. 


Jubilee 


King Edward VI School, 
Southampton. 

William’s College, 
Isle of Man. 

King’s School, Canterbury 


King’s School, Chester . 
King’ S School, Ely ; 
Kin ng S College School, 
imbledon. 
Kingswood School, Bath 
Lancing College, Shoreham 
Leeds Grammar School 
Leighton Park School, 
Reading. 
Leys School, Corbridge 
Liverpool College i 
Loughborough College . 


Malvern College.. : 

Manchester Grammar 
School. 

Merchant Taylors’ School, 
Crosby. 

Merchant Taylors’ School, 
London. 


Newcastle - under - Lyme 
High Schoo 

Northampton Town and 
County School. 

Northern Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Holloway. 


Oakham School . 

City of Oxford School . 

Pocklington School, East 
Yorks. 

Radley College .. 

Repton School .. 

Roedean School, Brighton 

Rossall School .. 

Royal Academy of Music 


Royal Grammar School, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Royal Technical College, 

lasgow. 

Rugby School 

Sherborne School 

Stamford School 

Stonyhurst College a 

Stowe School, Bucking- 
ham. 

St. Albans School 

St. George’s School for 
Girls, Edinburgh. 

St. John’s School, Leather- 


head. 

St. Olave’s and St. 
Saviour’s Grammar 
School. 


St. Paul's School, West 
Kensington. 

Taunton School.. 

Technical College, Brad- 


ford. 
Technical College, Hud- 
dersfield. 
Tonbridge School 
Trent College, Derbyshire 
Trinity College, Glen- 
almond. 
pees College of Music, 
London. 
A School as 
ingborough School.. 
Wellington College 
Westminster School 
Weymouth College 
Wolverhampton School 
Worcester Royal Gram- 
mar School. 
Wyegzeston Grammar 
hool, Leicester. 


EASTER VACATION 


April 1 to April 27 


April 6 to May 7 
Mar. 31 to April 30 


April 1 to April 26 
Mar. 30 to April 30 
Mar. 31 to April 28 


Mar. 25 to April 22 
April 7 to e 

Mar. 31 to April 20 
Mar. 30 to April 27 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


31 to April 29 
27 to April 27 
31 to April 22 


April 7 to zay 7 
April r to April 14 


Mar. 31 to April 27 
Mar. 31 to April 29 


April 1 to April 27 
Mar. 31 to April 27 
April x to April 19 


April 9 to May 3 
Mar. 31 to April 29 
April 1 to May 3 


April 4 to May ! 
April 7 to Ma 

Mar. 30 to Apri a 
Mar. 30 to April 30 
April 5 to May 3 


April 2 to April 21 
April 2 to April 19 


Mar. 30 to “ay 29 
April 6 to 

April 1 to Apri 
April 5 to April 9 
April 8 to May 7 
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| OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Athletic Sports v. 
Dover College and 
St. Lawrence Col- 
lege, Ramsgate, 
Mar. 27. 


School Sports, Mar.27. 
Athletic Sports, Mar. 
27. 


School Sports, Mar. 
27. 


Presentation Day, 
Mar. 24. 


Annual Sports, Mar 
31. 


Gymnastic Display, 


eb. 15. 
Athletic Sports, Mar. 
20. 


Cross Country Races, 
Mar. 29. 

Conversazione, Mar. 
25, 26. 

Building Speech 
Night, Mar. 11. 


Chamber Concerts, 
Duke’s Hall, Feb. 
15, Mar. 3. 

Orchestral Concert, 
Duke’s Hall, Mar. 


23. 


April 14 to May 5 | Sports, April ro. 


Mar. 31 to April 28 


Mar. 27 to April 28 
April 15 to May 3 


April 1 to April 27 


Mar. 30 to April 27 
Mar. 28 to April 12 


April x to April 11 


Mar. 30 to April 30 
Mar. 30 to May 7 
April 6 to May 7 


April 5 to April 24 


April 8 to May 6 
April 9 to May 4 
Mar. 30 to April 30 
Mar. 30 to April 29 
. 31 to April 30 
. 31 to April 23 
. 31 to April 30 


. 30 to April 21 


Sports. March 28. 


College Dinner, 
Feb. 6. 


Athletic Sports, Mar. 
27, April 3 and 5. 


Founder’s Day, Mar. 
18. 
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DADA DA Dea Lia el eal hence A ence viene 
Cambridge Books 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


Matrices Xenophon 


and Determinoids The Oeconomicus 


By C. E. CULLIS, M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc. Edited, with an introduction, notes, and indexes, by 
Volume III. Part I. Royal 8vo. £3 3s net. A. H. N. SEWELL, M.A. 


University of Calcutta Readership Lectures. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. (Pitt Press Series.) 


Experimental Optics = Fabulae Heroicae 


A Manual for the Laboratory. 
By G. F. C. SEARLE, Sc.D., F.R.S. A First-Year Latin Reader and Writer. 


237 text-figures. Demy 8vo. 16s net. By ELEANOR PURDIE, Ph.D. 


Cambridge Physical Series. | With a frontispiece. Foolscap 8vo. 2s 6d. 


Earth Authors for Unseen 


Elementary Physical and Economic Geography. 


e 
By HERBERT PICKLES, B.A., B.Sc. Translation 
Second edition. (Fifth impression.) With two 
additional chapters. 65 illustrations and 40 maps Edited by E. K. BENNETT, M.A. 
and diagrams. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


RECENT REDUCTIONS IN PRICE 


New 


MATHEMATICS Price CLASSICS 


A Course of Pure Mathematics. By G. H. | 12s 6d Ovid. MARMOR Book 8. Edited 
Harpy, M.A., F.R.S. 4th edition ade net with eee by W. C. SUMMERS, 
Higher Mechanics. By H. Lams, LL.D., . M.A. 
Sc.D., F.R.S. i 158 net 
Theoretical Mechanics. By A. E. H. Love: LITERATURE 
M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 3rd edition .. | 18s net Milton. Comus and Lycidas. Edited by 
A. W. VERITY, M.A. 


Plane Geometry for Secondary Schools. 
Part I. By C. Davison, Sc.D., and 


C. H. RICHARDS, M.A. ARCHAEOLOGY 


Discovery in Greek Lands. By F. H. 


x The Surface of the Passages from German 


CHEMISTRY MARSHALL, M.A. 
The Experimental Basis of Chemistry. By 
I. FREUND. Edited by A. HUTCHINSON, THEOLOGY 
M.A., and M. B. THomas a Isaiah. Vol. I. Edited by J. SKINNER, 
D.D. (R.V.) Se Bg a 2: 
ENGINEERING , : POEEM f 
A First Epistle to Corinthians. Edited by 
Examples in Heat and Heat snes By R. St J. Parry, D.D. Cambridge 
T. PEEL, M.A... i Greek Testament for Schools ; 
s CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


LONDON: Fetter Lane, E.C. 4 
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Free Public Lectures 


(Under this heading a list of free public lectures of especial interest to teachers 
is published month by month. The figure in parentheses indicates the number 
of a lecture if it is one of a series. Titles of lectures for possible insertion in 
this list should be received at the Journal Office not later than the middle of the 
month preceding that in which the lecture is to be delivered.] 


FEBRUARY 1 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 4 p.m.—Mr. H. Higgs: Some 
Social Problems in the light of Economics and Statistics (3). Also on 
February 8, 15, and 22. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.15 p.m.—Dr. R. W. Lunt: 
The ey of Ionization by Collision (1). Also on February 8, 15, 
and 22. 

Kino’s COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C.2, at 5.30 p.m.—Prof. Gaetano Salvemini: 
The Political Evolution of Italy in the Nineteenth Century (1). Also on 
February 8, 15, and 22. 

Krvo’s COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—The Rev. C. F. Rogers: 
Ecclesiastical Music (1). Also on February 8 and 15. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W. C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Mr. M. H. Krishna: 
Indian Archaeology and Culture History (3). Also on February 8, 15, and 22. 

Kinc's COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C.2, at 5.30 p.m.—Dr. Otakar Vocadio: Some 
Aspects of Czechoslovakia (3). 

Kino’s COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C.2, at 5.30 p.m.—Baron A. F. Meyendorff: 
Tendencies and Types of Agrarian Legislation in Eastern Europe (1). Also 
on February 8 and 15. 

Kino’s COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Dr. F. A. P. Avcling: The 
Human Will (3). Also on February 8 and 15. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C., at 8 p.m.—Mr. H. P. 
Shapland: The Decoration of Furniture (Cantor Lectures) (3). 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Dr. A. S. Parkes: 
The Physiology of Reproduction (3). Also on February 8, 15, and 22. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C.1, at 4 p.m.—Prof. A. V. Hill: 
The Physiology of Muscle (1). Also on February 8, 15, and 22. 


FEBRUARY 2 

. INSTITUTE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH, MALET STREET, W.C.1, at 4 p.m.— 
Prof. Janko Lavrin: Slovene Literature (1). Also on February 9 and 16. 

KING'S COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Miss H. D. Oakeley : Philosophy 
and History (1). Also on February 9 and 16. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Dr. E. G. Richard- 
son: Acoustics of Building (3). 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m,—Miss M. A. Murray : 
Primitive Cults in Ancient Egypt. 

KING’s COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Prof. P. Dearmer: Fifteenth- 
Century Art outside Florence (3). Also on February 9, 16, and 23. 

INSTITUTE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH, MALET STREET, W.C.1, at 5.30 p.m.— 
Prof. Sir Bernard Pares: Russia from Peter the Great to 1861 (3). Also 
on February 9, 16, and 23. 

GRESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, E.C., at 6 p.m.—The Rev. W. H. 
Thompson: Divinity (Gresham Lectures) (1). Also on February 3, 4, and 5. 

CENTRAL PUBLIC LIBRARY, HOLLOWAY ROAD, ISLINGTON, at 8 p.m.—Ald. F. 
Montagne: The Lower Nile. 


FEBRUARY 3 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 3 p.m.—Prof. E. G. Gardner: 

ee ae a a ” (Barlow Lectures on Dante) (3). Also on February 10, 
, and 24, 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Miss A. M. Kihl- 
bom: Verner von Heidenstam. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C.1, at 5.30 p.m.—Mr. B. M. 
heen The London School of Economics Library: Its Work and 
Met ; 

KING'S COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Sir Richard Lodge: Sir Robert 
Peel (The Political Principles of Some Notable Prime Ministers of the 
Nineteenth Century (3). 

THE INSTITUTE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH, MALET STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m. 
—Mr. N. B. Jopson: The Earliest Civilization of the Slavs (3). Also on 
February 10, 17, and 24. 

FEBRUARY 4 


THE INSTITUTE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH, MALET STREET, W.C 1, at 4 p.m. 
—Mr. Ifor L. Evans: Economic Development of South-Eastern Europe (1). 
Also on February 11, 18, and 25. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.15 p.m.—Prof. J. E. G. de 
Kontorene Customary Law in Europe (2). Also on February 11, 18, 
and 25. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Prof. E. G. 
Gardner: The Florentine Academies in the Renaissance. 

THE INSTITUTE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH, MALET STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m. 
—Prince D. Svyatopolk Mirsky: Early Russian Literature (4). Also on 
February 11, 18, and 25. 

KING'S COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5 p.m.—Dr. J. A. Hewitt: Metabolism of 
Carbohydrate and Fat (3). Also on February 11, 18, and 25. 


FEBRUARY 5 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C.1, at 5.30 p.m.—Miss E. Hull: 
Ireland from the Earliest Times (3). Also on February 12, 19, and 26. 
THE INSTITUTE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH, MALET STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m. 
—Prof. R. W. Seton-Watson : The Making of Modern Roumania (1). Also 
on February 12, 19, and 26. 


FEBRUARY 6 
THE HORNIMAN MUSEUM, Forest HILL, S.E., at 3.30 p.m.—Mr. W. S. Perry: 
The Quest for Gold and Pearls in Ancient Times. 


FEBRUARY 8 
THE INSTITUTE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH, MALET STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m. 
—Dr. Dragutin Suboti¢: The Battle of Kossovo (1389) in Serbian Tradi- 
tional Poetry (1). Also on February 15. 


FEBRUARY 9 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Prof. G. Gordon: 
The Youth of Milton (1). Also on February 16 and 23. 
KING'S COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Mr. P. W. Seewer: Recent 
Developments in Hydro-electric Engineering (2). Also on February 23. 
GRESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, E..C., at 6 p.m.— Sir H. Walford Davies: 
Music (Gresham Lectures) (1). Also on February 10, 11, and 12. 


FEBRUARY 10 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Mr. J. Haantjes : 
The Flemish Author, Felix Timmermans. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Mr. J. H. Helweg: 
Literary Criticism in Denmark in the Nineteenth Century (1). Also on 
February 17 and 24. 


Kinoc’s COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C.2, at 5.30 p.m.—Mr. P. Guedalla: Lord 
Palmerston (The Political Principles of Some Notable Prime Ministers of 
the Nineteenth Century) (4). 
THE ROYAL SOCIETY, BURLINGTON House, PICCADILLY (Eugenic Education 
Fey; at 5.30 p.m.—Dr. H. F. Humphreys: Evolution of the Prehistoric 
ces. 


FEBRUARY 11 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Mr. F. Keel: 
Elizabethan Vocal Music. 
FEBRUARY 12 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5 p.m.—Dr. G. Martin: The 
Theory of Fine Grinding. 


FEBRUARY 18 
Tae HORNMAN MUSEUM, Forest HILL, S.E., at 3.30 p.m.—Mr. H. N. Milligan : 
Sea-Shells and Their Makers. 


FEBRUARY 15 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C., at 8 p.m.—Dr. G. W. C. 
Kaye: The Production and Measurement of High Vacua (Cantor Lectures) (1). 
Also on February 22 and March 1. 


FEBRUARY 16 
Krnc’s COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Mr. H. Brazil: Electrical Sub- 
stations: Their Design and Operation (1). Also on March 2. 
GRESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, E.C., at 6 p.m.—Mr. W. H. Wagstaff : 
Geometry (Gresham Lectures) (1). Also on February 17, 18, and 19. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, HOLLOWAY ROAD, ISLINGTON, at 8 p.m.—Mr. W. 
Dexter: The London of Dickens. 


FEBRUARY 17 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C.1, at 5.30 p.m.—Major Cyril 
Davenport: English Embroidered Bookbindings. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Mr. J. Haantjes : 
The Frisian Country, Language and Literature. 

Kinc’s COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Mr. W. F. Reddaway: Lord 
John Russell (The Political Principles of Some Notable Prime Ministers of 
the Nineteenth Century) (5). 

KING’s COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Prof. L. Halphen: La Conquête 
de la Méditerranée par les Europécns aux Xie et xue Siècles. 

KING'S COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 8.15 p.m.—Mr. R. Noble: Shakespeare's 
Songs on Shakespeare's Stage. 


FEBRUARY 18 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C.1, at 5.30 p.m.—Dr. C. Pellizzi: 
Vincenzo Gioberti. 
KING’s COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Vice-Admiral H. W. Richmond : 
Sea Warfare (1). Also on March 4. 


FEBRUARY 19 
RoyaL SOCIETY or ARTS, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C., at 4.30 p.m.— 
Sir Michael F. O’Dwyer: Religions and Faces in the Punjab. 
KING’S COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C.2, at 5.30 p.m.—Prof. R. Ruggles Gates: 
Vegetation on the Amazon (1). Also on February 26. 


FEBRUARY 20 
THE HORNIMAN MUSEUM, ForREST HILL, S.E., at 3.30 p.m.—Mr. G. V. Childe: 
Ancient Crete and the Myths of the Greeks. 


FEBRUARY 22 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Prof. J. H. Morgan : 
The Dominions and Foreign Policy (Rhodes Lectures) (1). Also on March 1. 
KInc’s COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—The Rev. G. R. Woodward : 
Carols from the Cowley and Cambridge Carol Book (Ecclesiastical Music) (4). 
Kinc’sS COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Prof. A. S. Eddington: The 
Constitution and Evolution of the Stars (1). Also on February 24 and 


March 1. 
FEBRUARY 23 
GRESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, E.C., at 6 p.m.—Mr. A. R. Hinks: 
Astronomy (Gresham Lectures) (1). Also on February 24, 25, and 26. 


FEBRUARY 24 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Mr. J. Haantjes : 
Modern Dutch Novelists. 

K1NG’S COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Prof. F. J. C. Hearnshaw : 
Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsficld (The Political Principles of Some 
Notable Prime Ministers of the Nineteenth Century) (6). 

KING'S COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Prof. A. S. Peake: The Servant 
of Yahweh (1). Also on March 3 and 10. 


FEBRUARY 27 
THE HORNIMAN MUSEUM, Forest HILL, S.E., at 3.30 p.m.—Mr. G. C. Robson : 
Squids, Cuttlefishes, and their Allies. 


MARCH 1 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.15 p.m.—Prof. W. H. Lang: 
Morphology of the Vascular Cryptogams in the light of Precarboniferous 
Plants (1).Also on March 3 and 5. 


EASTER SCHOOL OF SPANISH.—An Easter School of Spanish, 
limited in numbers to a single class, 1s to be held at the Univer- 
sity of Granada in the Easter vacation, under the direction of 
Prof. Allison Peers, and on lines similar to those of past Summer 
schools of Spanish at Santander. The school aims at combining 
definite instruction in Spanish with facilities for a stay in one 
of the most celebrated places in Spain, more profitable than 
any which could be arranged by an individual. The rector and 
staff of the University of Granada have kindly undertaken to 
collaborate in this experiment, and a number of well-known 
residents of the city will give occasional informal lectures on 
subjects connected with Granada, and accompany excursions 
to places of interest in the locality. As Granada is often full in 
April, which is the most pleasant season of the year there, 
intending members are asked to make early application to the 
Secretary, School of Spanish, University of Liverpool. 
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niversity 
Correspondence 
College 


FounpDED 1887. 


Principal: 


WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., 
B.Sc., F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 


SUCCESSES 


AT SOME LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS 
DURING THE YEAR 1926 


LONDON MATRICULATION, 1925 


398 


Univ. Corr. Coll. Students 
PASSED 


the ordinary London Matriculation Examination. 


59 


Univ. Corr. Coll. Students 
PASSED 


the Shortened (Professional) Matriculation Examination. 


At Intermediate Arts and Intermediate Science, 1925, 


209 


Univ. Corr. Coll. Students 
PASSED 


At Bachelor of Arts, 1925, 


187 


Univ. Corr. Coll. Students 


were successful, 


TAKING 149 PLACES IN HONOURS 


At Bachelor of Science, 1925, 


92 


Univ. Corr. Coll. Students 


were successful, 


TAKING 36 PLACES IN HONOURS 


COMPLETE PROSPECTUS 


giving full particulars of Preparation for London 
University Examinations, post free from 


THE SECRETARY, 
14 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 


PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 

Whole Page .. £810 0 | Half Column [} page] £2 10 © 

One Column [$ page] 4 10 0 One-eighth Page .. 1 5 0 

Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 
SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 

An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 


If a receipt ts required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 
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II.—PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
By Dr. P. B. BALLARD 


O the eye of the administrator, the most salient feature 

of our primary school system is its duality of control. 

Only half the schools are completely in the hands of the 

people. The other half are not wholly controlled by the 

public; nor are they wholly financed from the public 

purse. This severance between the provided and the 

non-provided schools, rooted as it is in the problem of 

religious instruction, appears almost inevitable when we 

come to consider the way in which both types of schools 
came into being. 

It must not be supposed that “ the religious difficulty ” 
blazed out for the first time in 1870, when the school 
boards came into existence. The difficulty was always 
there. It was there when the earliest schools that could in 
any sense be called primary appeared upon the scene. For 
the motives that gave rise to these schools were always 
partly religious, and sometimes wholly religious. In some 
of them the illiterate were taught to read merely in order 
that they might read the Bible. The early schools founded 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century by Andrew 
Bell and the National Society were intended, in the main, 
to teach the tenets of the Church of England. Indeed, 
Rell’s original proposal was to teach nothing but reading 
and religion; and even as late as 1834, in some of the 
National schools, half the time was given to religious 
teaching. These, and other similar denominational school:, 
were the direct progenitors of our present non-provideu 
schools. 

Nor was the other and smaller system of schools, the 
British schools, which was established about the same time 
(the beginning of the nineteenth century) by the Quaker 
schoolmaster, Joseph Lancaster, in any sense a secular 
system. For the reading of the Bible, though “without 
note or comment,” was an essential part of the scheme. 
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The Bible was, indeed, the only reading book ; and it was 
not till 1839 that the British and Foreign School Society 
thought it necessary to rescind the rule that no other 
reading lesson book than the Bible should be used in its 
schools. Now, it may be remarked in passing, it is the 
only book that may xot be used as a reading book. It is 
clear, then, that the old British schools, although they 
were unsectarian, were by no means unreligious, and it is 
these British schools that were the prototypes, thougl not 
the progenitors, of our modern Council elementary schools. 

It will thus be seen that the severance is due, not to the 
distinction between religious and secular teaching, but to 
the distinction between sectarian religious teaching and 
unsectarian religious teaching. And until the day comes 
when Christian sects can agree to sink their differences, 
this latter distinction will remain. Nor is it necessary to 
remove it in order to bring both flocks within one fold. 
During the first third of the nineteenth century the two 
types of school, each financed by its own supporters, were 
completely independent. In 1833, however, Parliament 
began to vote grants for their support, and the State 
became a sort of unifying bond between them. The Act of 
1870 did not strengthen this bond ; it merely strengthened 
the unsectarian side. But the Act of 1902, by putting the 
voluntary schools upon the rates, brought both types under 
the double yoke of the State and the local community. 
And thus they stand to this day. And thus they will 
stand for many years to come. 

The flaw that remains in the unity of control continues 
sporadically to agitate the mind of the politician and the 
sectarian. But it has long ceased to trouble the educa- 
tionist. For practice has proved that the dualism doesn’t 
matter. There is a compromise, and the compromise 
works. So that where the Act of 1902 is loyally put into 
force, as it almost universally is, there is not, in respect of 
educational efficiency, a pin to choose between the two 
types of school. There is another kind of dualism, how- 
ever, which is a matter of grave concern to all who look 
upon popular education as something more than a grudging 
concession to a public demand. It is a dualism which 
owes its origin to motives far less worthy than the religious 
motive—a dualism that keeps primary education in one 
channel and secondary education in another. For it is 
idle to pretend that our primary schools are really primary, 
in the sense that they lead to something that is secondary. 
They have been shut in within a self-contained system. 
Officially they have never even been called primary schools. 
Officially they are elementary schools. And between the 
elementary and the secondary schools of England there is 
a great gulf fixed. A bridging of the gulf began in 1902 
and proceeds apace: but the gulf itself remains. And 
here again history will help us to understand the situation. 

It is a curious fact that in their origin nearly all schools 
were charity schools. Our great public schools certainly 
were, as the reader will discover for himself if he will 
examine their original charter. But the public schools, 
which began as schools for the poor (the relatively poor, 
that is), were not long in shedding the reproach of poverty. 
The elementary schools, however, began as schools for the 
poor—the really poor—and continued as schools for the 
poor. As Mr. Birchenough points out in his excellent 
“ History of Elementary Education,” their scholars were 
trained for poverty. Even when the State took them in 
tow, their lowly origin and their lowly purpose were not 
allowed to be forgotten. The preface to the early Codes 
constantly referred to the schools as schools for the educa- 
tion of children of the poor, and constantly reminded the 
schoolmaster of his humble station. And the early 
schedules of examination had a column in which the 
inspector was required to testify that each and every 
examinee really was poor. 

The consequence was that the English elementary school 
(it is far less true of Scotland and of Wales) became a 
shcool for a distinct social class. It was a terminal school. 
It did not lead to the public school, nor the grammar 
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school, nor the high school, nor any other school for secon- 
dary education that happened to exist. These latter 
formed a distinct class of school, the proper nursery for 
which was the private or the preparatory school. Thus 
there were two school systems lying side by side—the 
elementary and the secondary—with no recognized relation- 
ship between them. When, by the Acts of 1902 and 1903, 
the Local Education Authorities took over both systems 
and were allowed to provide secondary as well as elementary 
schools, a change began to take place. Not only did the 
number of secondary schools begin to increase (they have 
increased fourfold since that date), but also a scholarship 
system was established which enabled a small number of 
brilliant boys and girls to be transferred from the elemen- 
tary schools to the secondary schools. To this small 
number the elementary schools had really become primary 
schools. They had become the first opportunities which 
led on to second opportunities. This was the beginning of 
the breaking down of the barrier. The distinction between 
the two currents 1s no longer wholly social: it is partly 
intellectual. And in the democratizing of education, pro- 
gress will, in the future, he in the direction of increasing 
the intellectual distinction and diminishing the social 
distinction. 

The general feeling that our elementary, no less than our 
secondary,-school system stands in need of drastic reform 
sometimes finds vent in the, cry, “ Secondary education 
for all.” The phrase implies many things. It not merely 
implies an increase in the number and variety of our 
secondary schools; it also implies a truncation of our 
present elementary schools. It means robbing them of 
For, if elementary education is to 
become really primary, it has to limit itself to providing a 
common groundwork for a wide variety of advanced 
studies, and it has to cease at “ eleven plus.” Eleven plus 
has been selected as the proper age for transfer for the two 
cogent reasons that it marks the dawn of adolescence, and 
that it has been chosen by common custom all over the 
country as the age for creaming the elementary schools by 
drafting their brightest scholars into secondary and central 
schools. <As a policy of popular education, a scheme of 
this kind cannot fail to meet the approval of every gener- 
ous mind. Omitting its obvious merits, I will content 
myself with uttering one word of caution. I hazard the 
prediction that if the term “ eleven plus ” is interpreted 
rigidly and promotion from the primary school is based 
solely on the birth certificate, the organization of both the 
primary stage and the subsequent stage will be made much 
more difficult than it need be; and, as a consequence, far 
less etfective than it might be. In New Zealand, where 
this new type of organization has recently been tried, the 
teachers have already found this out. If, on the other 
hand, by “eleven plus ” is meant, as a basal interpretation, 
a mental age of eleven plus, and a few common-sense con- 
cessions are made to chronological age, the scheme will, in 
my opinion, stand a good chance of developing into a 
stable system of national education, with large possibilities 
of betterment and of expansion. 

The century and a quarter during which the double 
stem of primary education has been growing, has brought 
with it stupendous changes within the school itself. The 
school building in the early days much resembled a barn. 
In its one room the one master held despotic sway. For 
the staff in those days was always a star company. The 
master was the one great luminary (within the school, that 
is; outside he shone with but a feeble light); the rest 
were satellites, diminutive and dim—in fact, mere children. 
For the essence of the Lancasterian system was the belief 
that children could teach children. Hundreds of little 
people—sometimes as many as 600—were penned in one 
large room, dominated by the stern eye of the master, also 
were taught in squads of about thirty by scholars no older 
and scarcely more learned than their fellows. And when, 
in the year 1846, pupil-teachers began to supplant monitors, 
the scale of subordination suffered but little change. The 
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satellites were a little larger and a little brighter, that was 
all. Nowadays children are no longer taught by children, 
but by trained adults. The headmaster is no longer a 
giant among pygmies, but is surrounded by a staff of men 
and women of the same intellectual stature as himself. 
We have ceased to believe in education by machinery : by 
a system from which the educated mind is left out. And 
so our present school has become a complex organization, 
housed in a complicated building, devised with the view of 
exposing the immature minds of the children to the influence 
of the cultivated minds of adult teachers. True the 
cultivated minds are not always as cultivated as they 
are supposed to be; but that is a state of affairs of which 
the primary school has no monopoly. 

Neither in the curriculum nor in the methods of teach- 
ing has there been a steady evolution in one direct line. 
False starts, blind alleys, retarded progress, and retraced 
steps have marked the process from beginning to end. 
Nor is this surprising, in view of the fact that all along the 
line the very aim and purpose of primary education has 
been a matter of controversy and conflict. Apart from that 
small and now negligible part of the public who do not 
believe in popular education at all, there is a larger class 
who believe that it should be limited to the removal of 
illiteracy among the poor—that the intellectual fare should 
be meagre and that culture should be meted out in small 
and cautious doses. Others, again, with a faith in the 
humanizing power of education which far exceeds their 
desire to preserve intact the social stratification of the 
past, would flood the primary schools with as much culture 
as they can absorb. And the development of the schools 
shows the marks of these conflicting creeds. In the early 
philanthropic days the schools were desperately short of 
money, and the rudiments of reading, writing, and cipher- 
ing were all they could afford ; but not all they wanted. 
When money began to come in from the State, a more 
generous fare was furnished. Geography, history, natural 
history, object lessons, drawing, singing, and handicraft 
found a place in many of the schools about the middle of 
the nineteenth century. But the ill-starred year 1862 
brought a distinct set-back. Robert Lowe's Revised Code 
brought in annual examinations, payment by results, and 
the control of the curriculum by the Central Authority. 
The intellectual life of the schools was starved and 
straitened to its narrowest limits. The three R’s were 
the only grant-earning subjects, and the three R’s received 
the bulk, if not the whole, of the teachers’ attention. But 


the arid results of this dismal fare soon brought about a 
healthy reaction. Ever since that day a steady liberaliz- 
ing of the curriculum has been going on. Physical culture, 
hygiene, and medical inspection have claimed and found 
an important place in the school system. The school walls 
have proved too narrow a boundary for the new forces. 
Open-air classes, organized field games, educational visits, 
and school journeys have stretched the horizon of the 
school and vastly enriched the experience of its scholars. 

Of all the subjects of instruction, the one that most 
urgently calls for comment is the mother tongue. The 
rise of English in the hierarchy of school studies has been 
swift and dramatic. Thirty years ago English meant 
little else than a barren grind at parsing and analysis. 
To-day it holds the place of honour in the school. It 
comprises a large number of cultural pursuits, and is doing 
for the primary schools what the study of the classics has 
done for the public schools. | 

Mention must be made of a number of changes which 
have been taking place in the school during the present 
century, and which can all be considered as instances of 
what I have elsewhere called the Bessemer Process. The 
Bessemer method of turning cast iron into steel consists in 
taking out all the carbon and then putting back just the 
right amount. Branches of study and methods of teach- 
ing which once held a large and honoured place in the 
school programme were entirely removed—for a time ; and 
then a little of them were cautiously restored. It applies, 
among other things, to formal grammar, the repetition of 
tables, mechanical arithmetic, spelling, drawing from flat 
copies, drawing with the lead pencil, factual geography, 
demonstrative geometry, and the simultaneous repetition 
of poetry. All these have at one time or other been with- 
drawn, and all have, in some small measure, been restored. 
The pressing question of the day is: Is the movement 
towards individual work so obvious in all the schools but 
another example of the Bessemer Process? My own 
answer is, Yes. The “talk and chalk ” of the past is 
being removed. But it will come back again in smaller 
quantities and be all the better for its temporary exile. 

Looking back over the whole course, we see that the 
primary school has grown mightily in usefulness and in 
power. It is ceasing to be the school of the poor; it bids 
fair to become the school of the people. It has been a 
terminal school ; it 1s destined to become an initial school. 
Fhe departure of its pupils will always be a comma; 
never a full-stop. 


Correspondence 


ESSAYS: A DEFENCE OF THE EXAMINER 


The live problems of education have so many aspects that he 
who writes of them from one point of view can scarcely hope to 
escape a large measure of criticism from those who approach 
them from a different angle. The support which the main 
thesis of my article on “ Essays: A Defence of the Examiner,” 
published in your December number, has received from the 
writers of the letters appearing in the January issue is therefore 
all the more welcome. That they add much constructive 
material which was, in the interest of the main purpose—that of 
Defence—-necessarily omitted from the article in question. is 
peculiarly gratifying in that it has given a positive value to an 
originally negative purpose. 

With all the suggestions made by Mr. A. M. Walmsley I am 
in emphatic agreement—except, of course, in the one case where 
he specifically disagrees. That is on the question of the attitude 
of examiners for the First School Certificate and the London 
Matriculation examinations respectively. Until the examining 
bodies make some definite statement, one can only make one's 
inferences from the known capacities of successful candidates. 
My own inferences are more or less those expressed in paragraph 
three of Mr. Usherwood’s letter. This does not, however, affect 
the main question. 


I agree also with Mr. Walmsley’s view that “a judicious 
mixture is not a happy solution.” In a matriculation (or any 
examination accepted in lieu thereof), it seems to me quite 
unjustifiable. In an examination conducted for the specific 
purpose of testing fitness for academic work, it should be 
possible to set subjects, all of which fulfil the positive require- 
ments laid down in Mr. Walmsley’s list. But so long as the 
School Certificate Examination has to fill its double réle of 
catering for the ‘‘ average boy,” and that of a substitute 
for matriculation, so long will this mixture of subjects be 
necessary. 

Paragraphs 2 to 5 of Mr. C. J. Robson’s letter very ably 
express a view of the functions of the English master which 
should be in the minds of all concerned in the work. The 
corollary arising is of great importance, viz. that the English 
master should above all be a man of wide culture, sympathetic 
temperament, artistic instinct, catholic interests, and good 
taste; a man in touch with life at all points, and free from the 
blight of pedantry. An adequate supply of such men would 
soon solve that problem, the proper organization of the English 
work, which seems to be the despair of many headmasters. 


In chasing Mr. J. F. Usherwood’s elusive agreement I find 
myself where I had no intention of going—in the Higher Certi- 
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ficate Examination room. The following remarks may, however, 
be useful : 

1. Though the critics probably had in mind the School 
Certificate papers, most of the subjects quoted were taken (by 
the critics) from matriculation papers. The purpose of the 
latter is definitely to test fitness for an academic career (whether 
the candidate subsequently enters upon that career or not), and, 
in so far as the School Certificate is used as a substitute for 
matriculation, the same purpose should be served. Hence a 
mixture of reflective themes with others of a different nature. 

2. The minimum length was given as 250 words simply 
because that figure used to appear on the papers. I agree that 
the great majority write at much greater length. and produce a 
better essay for doing so. But the length is only of minor 
importance. 

I suspect that Mr. Usherwood envisages a more profound, 
scientific treatment of the abstract theme than is in the minds 
of examiners and most teachers. What is usually expected is 
the view of the candidate, not a metaphysical disquisition 
regarding the matter from every possible philosophic angle. 
What one really gets is the candidates’ reaction to the facts of 
life, as far as they enter as factors of his experience ; and since 
one of the purposes of an examination is to discover something 
of the candidate’s mentality, this would seem a very ready 
method of doing so. 

I have already trespassed unduly upon your space, but I 
should, in conclusion like to quote part of a letter I received 
from the English Mistress at a well-known high school for girls, 
who, after reading the article, “ tried out’’ the matter on a 
class of girls preparing for the Northern Universities School 
Certificate Examination. 

“ I gave the children a choice of the first three ‘ reflective ’ 
subjects. 

“The majority took ‘ Probability’ and on the whole the 
work was, if anything, rather above the usual standard. Some 
children who generally write rather discursively—ill-digested, 
second-hand ideas mostly—wrote very sensibly and illustrated 
from their own experience. The same might be said for 
* Emotion,’ though fewer chose this. 

“ In the case of ‘Cant,’ the title was quite misunderstood 
by all who wrote on it. It appears there is some local expression 
where ‘ cant ’ has the meaning of gossip or sneak—and, of course, 
this is how they interpreted it. (The local sense is ‘ sneak.’) 

“On the whole I think children write better on a subject 
where they are, so to speak, thrown altogether on their own 
resources than when they have some half-forgotten, imperfectly 
understood book knowledge to fall back upon.” 

P. H. PRIDEAUX. 

The Orme Boys’ School. Newcastle, Staffs. 


“DECORATIVE ” ART 


The writer of the note which has caused the discussion on this 
subject has raised so many points of debatable interest in Art 
Instruction that it is impossible to touch on all of them within 
the limits of a letter. His fundamental point, however, appears 
to be his contention that too much attention is paid to repre- 
sentational drawing as compared with the development of the 
“design ” or creative faculties, consistently with “ the laws of 
formal beauty which are common to all the arts.” However 
great may be the interest attaching to the last phrase quoted, 
it seems to me that to introduce an abstraction of that nature 
at this stage can only lead to a very harmful confusion of ideas. 
He is on more practical grounds in his somewhat dogmatic 
statement that “art training in our schools and universities 
must then be concerned chiefly with drawing for the crafts and 
with design in the widest meaning of the term, and only 
secondarily with graphic representation of natural form.” 

It then resolves itself into the question of relationship of 
representational drawing to decorative design, and to the further 
point as to whether the latter can exist without a very substantial 
experience of the former. The writer indeed admits,what has never 
been denied,that‘‘ Nature inspired the Greek,’’and the same dictum 
holds good to this day. That implies the study of Nature, and 
leaves open only the question of how that study is to be accom- 


plished. Every “ designer ” of distinction has found the most 
effective way to be by recording in some suitable manner the 
impressions he received from the observation of natural forms 
and colours, and these have been more or less completely, as 
far as the medium allowed, representational, any modifications 
or adaptations subsequently made being due to or compelled by 
the material in which he worked. In other words, he was not 
able to produce that ‘‘ formal beauty,” which everybody desires, 
except upon the basis of his knowledge of natural beauty. That 
being so, representational drawing is basic and cannot logically 
be relegated to a ‘‘ secondary ” or “ subsidiary ” position. 

It is, of course, possible to conceive of persons so gifted, that 
they could arrive at an appreciation of good art by means of an 
exceptional perception of form and colour without ever putting 
pencil or brush to paper, but your writer apparently does not 
contemplate these exceptions, as his proposal is that study 
should be directed to two dimensional designs. 

A criticism in such general terms as those adopted by your 
writer does not tend to be particularly helpful to those who have 
to meet the practical difficulties of teaching. If he had trans- 
lated his ideas of what he considers would be a safe minimum 
for representational drawing in relation to design, into terms of 
a school time-table, his suggestions would have a more practical 
bearing on actual conditions. My experience is that very many 
schools are developing a healthy interest in design and craft work, 
so far as it is possible within their limitations of time and facili- 
ties, and therefore a criticism of school work in general, based 
only on the exhibition of work by the Royal Drawing Society, is 
very misleading. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that representational 
drawing is of immense value in training the powers of accurate 
observation, and therefore on these grounds alone must be 
regarded as a very great educational asset. It is possible that 
too much insistence on the idea of ‘‘ self-expression ” has led 
to a certain slackness in other ways, but it is necessary to utter 
a warning on the equally great danger of too much prominence 
being given to “ decoration,” which the writer’s proposals 
would tend to promote. Conservatism in decoration, and beauty 
in essential form, are much more desirable and more difficult to 
attain. 

ALFRED SHUTTLEWORTH. 


The issue between Mr. Ablett and myself may. as he says. 
be put in a few words. He would devote the time available for 
art teaching in our schools to the production of pictorial 
draughtsmen, I to opening the mind to beauty. Design is the 
foundation of all art, and it should be the foundation of all art 
teaching. Observation and visualization are admittedly neces- 
sary preliminaries to selection and creation; but the permanent 
and intrinsic value of a work of art depends upon its decorative, 
not on its imitative qualities, so why this insistence on represen- 
tational drawing ? As I write I have in front of me an example 
of the work of the peasant potters of Thun. What the workman 
who fashioned it knew of representational art I do not know. 
but assuredly he knew something of beauty. Mr. Ablett seems 
to be unaware that the system he deprecates is already a vital 
force in the schools of both England and America, and that 
the improved standard of taste in architecture, furniture, dress, 
lettering, and in all matters of form and colour, is directly 
traceable to its influence. The training of good draughtsmen is 
no more the function of secondary schools than is the training 
of good carpenters or good musicians. Pencil, brush, and paper 
are merely convenient means with which to study the principles 
of form and colour, a knowledge of which should form part of 
the equipment of every well-educated mind. 

The art rooms of our schools should be the centres in which 
interest is fostered in all that concerns the beauty and fitness of 
the School, from the buildings themselves to the lettering on the 
school honours boards. With this as a starting-point they will 
spread the desire for beauty and the hatred of ugliness into the 
civic and domestic life of the country. These are our wider 
aims and they are already in process of being realized. For 
the rest there is little to answer in Mr. Ablett’s letter, and 
nothing to add to the admirable letter of Mr. Reeve Fowkes. 

THE WRITER OF THE NOTE. 
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SCOUTING AND THE UNIVERSITIES 


The Scout Conference, of which the Journal gave an interesting 
account in its last issue, was useful for several reasons. Like 
the movement itself, it was practical. The evidence of the rapid 
and world-wide growth of the movement was remarkable. The 
directions in which further development was needed were clearly 
indicated, difficulties were frankly stated, the records of personal 
experience were enlightening, and the whole atmosphere of the 
Conference was stimulating and encouraging. While it is true 
that the public schools and universities have so far taken only 
a relatively small part in the progress of this movement, those 
attending the Conference could not but be impressed by the 
increasing attention which is being given to Scouting as a method 
of education by those who are concerned with the training of our 
future teachers. This is good so far as it goes , but, if Sir Michael 
Sadler was right in describing the Scout movement as the most 
striking contribution which Britain had made to modern educa- 
tion, we are bound to ask whether we are making sufficient use 
of what, on that judgment, is clearly a great discovery. 

Men and women who have themselves taken active part in the 
movement, and people of distinction whose business it is to 
study educational] methods, are satisfied that Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell has given the world a fine instrument for the development 
of a boy’s best qualities; but the general public, and even 
teachers who have not come into direct contact with it, probably 
do not yet realize the possibilities of Scouting as an effective 
method of education. Because it is essentially a game—and a 
game with full scope for sheer bovishness—many people have 
not appreciated the importance of its educational side—and, 
naturally enough, in playing this game we do not lay too much 
emphasis on that side of it. 

The time has come for an authoritative reasoned statement on 
the subject. Teachers and parents are entitled to know whether 
those who have responsibility and expert knowledge in the 
educational field regard Scouting as an effective method of 
education, and if so to what its success is due. Is it because 
of its attractiveness—both to the boys themselves and to their 
Scoutmasters— that it achieves the results claimed for it? 
Because in the spirit of the game a boy will work hard at 
something which in other circumstances would mean drudgery 
and boredom? Is it because it makes use of the psychological 
truth, too often ignored, that under capable leadership boys 
(and men, too, for that matter) will do things that no amount 
of driving would bring them to, and will do them far better ? 
Is it because it is a game which is based on a code of honour 
rather than a set of regulations? Is it because of the scope 
it givgs for initiative on the part both of boys and of their 
leaders ? 

These and many other questions which might be put 
would well repay consideration by those best capable of 
forming a judgment upon them. Would it be too much 
to suggest that they might profitably form the subject of 
consideration by a special committee of teaching experts to 
be set up by the President of the Board of Education ? We have 
still far to go to reach perfection in our educational methods. 
The secrets of education are elusive, and a promising experiment 
deserves the closest investigation. Such an inquiry might throw 
new light on many problems. Strong claims are made by 
those who have had first-hand experience of Scouting. Let 
them be examined by an impartial body of experts so that, if 


they are substantiated, we may make the greatest possible use 
of this joyous method of stimulating the development of the 
intelligence, the physique, and the character of our boys. 


University of Leeds. A. E. WHEELER. 


THE REFORM OF SPELLING 


I hope I am right in gathering from the newspaper reports 
of the meeting of the Simplified Spelling Society that that body 
is to some extent changing its attitude on the subject of reform, 
that it is sitting a little more loosely to its own scheme, and is 
ready to admit that reform must be slow and gradual. The 
chairman, Prof. Gilbert Murray, said ‘‘ the adoption of phonetic 
spelling right off would lead to difficulties,’’ and “he was not 
quite sure that it might not be worth while to leave the Latin 
spellings pretty well as they were.” A most important concession 
this last, not merely because a change in these spellings would 
obliterate one of the peculiar characteristics of the language, 
but also because these spellings, or some of them, belong to the 
general body of European languages ; and a change in them 
would sever a connection between English and other languages, 
and so increase the difficulty to foreigners of learning English. 

Certainly the scheme of the S.S.S. has made no progress ; it 
is never seen outside the Society’s publications, and in so far 
as it is known, it is rather an obstacle than a help to reform. 
Begin to talk to a man about spelling retorm and he at once 
says, ‘‘ Do you mean phonetic spelling ? ” in a tone that implies 
that he will have none of it. There are, I am sure, many people 
who would heartily welcome a moderate reform, but who will 
never accept a revolutionary orthography. In spelling, as in 
everything else, the British are an essentially conservative 
people, and will tolerate only just so much change as they feel 
to be inevitable. 

It is to be hoped that the Prime Minister will appoint a 
committee to investigate the question, as is desired by the 
S.S.S. But if that committee is to have even a dog’s chance of 
success it must be composed of the right people. It would be well 
if all specialists—phoneticians, linguists, language teachers, phil- 
ologists—were excluded ; we want their help but their proper place 
will be in the witness-box, not on the bench. What is wanted in 
this business is the mind of the statesman, not the mind of the 
scholar. British statesmen are usually not afraid of being 
illogical; they have no liking for abstract principles or dogmas, 
and they think a great deal more about the habits, traditions, 
prejudices, and general mentality of the nation than about the 
theoretical completeness of their measures. 

Sir G. B. Hunter’s suggestion that we should use some easy 
simplifications in our private correspondence is excellent. It 
would be a good thing also if the educational journals would 
consent to occasionally print a short article in a modified 
orthography. And then could not something be done with 
examining bodies ? Might we not try to induce the Civil Service 
Commission to issue a list of licensed alternatives in spelling ? 
No doubt that list would be short at first, but even a short list 
would make a beginning, and to make a beginning is the primal 
necessity. If the C.S.C. led the way, other examining bodies 
would soon follow suit, and the list would be soon lengthened. 
Once make a breach in the walls, and it will soon become wider. 
The immediate business is to make a breach. 


Steeple, Gerrards Cross. . G. F. BRIDGE. 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


ITALY 


Recent numbers of the Educazione Nazionale (Rome) touch as 
usual on many aspects of reformed education. 
But even the articles of most immediate 
interest it is impossible to summarize. We 
can only offer a slender sheaf of gleanings. The editor, in an 
eloquent appeal for the better education of girls (as mothers to 
be) complains that all schools are still too bookish (schola ver- 
borum) with too little “ seeing, observing, and making,” and 
farther that in the mixed schools (really boys’ schools admitting 
girls) there is no sense at all of the spiritual values of co-education, 


Gleanings. 


only an exaggerated sense of its dangers. ‘‘ Suspicion is the only 
rule, complete isolation and a military vigilance the only safe- 
guards.” 


An article on the “ Culture of the People ” states that the 

law of 1917, establishing circulating libraries 

Sireu ag in every commune, is practically a dead letter 

` — from lack either of funds or initiative. The 

Federation of Popular Libraries, which has been working at the 

library problem for nearly twenty years, has done much to fill 

the worst gaps, but the need is too vast and too continuous for 
private philanthropy. 
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Another paper discusses at great length the significance of the 

E Freudian view of the inevitable sub-conscious 

Ons renni struggle between father and son. To this 

struggle, according to the writer, education 

offers the ideal reconciliation. All authority (paternal, ecclesi- 

astical, or social) tends to become patriarchal, and against such 

authority there will always be rebellion. The whole history of 

modern education is the search for an anti-patriarchal solution. 

The cry is for self-education: let a man govern himself, be a 
father to himself. 


Finally we quote from a long open letter to the editor by 
Prof. Costa, of Palermo, a recognized authority 
Drawing. on the teaching of drawing. “ You claim, caro 
Lombardo, that drawing is of the same funda- 
mental importance as the alphabet, and you have had the good 
fortune to see your dream partly realized. . . . But I repeat my 
warning that in schools for adults ‘illustrations’ are out of 
place. By drawing little scenes in their own fashion, children 
are usefully training their powers of observation, but neither 
adults nor their teachers are equipped for this. . . . Perhaps 
your programmes leave a little too much liberty to the teachers. 
There are many children who, for different reasons, need sys- 
tematic help. . . . Personally, I think that drawing in elemen- 
tary schools should be taught not as drawing, but as a help to 
other studies. And I am glad to see from your recent writings 
that your ideas are not very different from my own.” 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Evidence is constantly reaching us of progressive educational 
activity in the Republics south of the equator. 

Chile. From the other side we scarcely ever hear 
anything. The new Minister of Education for 

Chile, who is said to have done “‘ more in six months than his 
predecessor in as many lustrums,”’ is reorganizing from top to 
bottom. The six branches of education (primary, secondary, 
university, commercial, industrial, agricultural) are each to have 
a special Council and Director General. Supreme over all will 
be a Council General with a Superintendent General elected for 
five years. This officer must be a native of Chile and have had 
an educational experience of at least twelve years. Among 
reforms promised are improvement in the economic and social 
position of teachers, better professional education for women, 
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and development of school libraries. Among those already 
accomplished is the appointment of a woman to the Council 
General. But Chile has long been in the vanguard. Nearly 
forty years ago she sent a representative to Sweden to study 
Slöjd at the fountain-head. 

The children of the public elementary schools of Monte Video 

are in future to be provided with white aprons 
_ —“‘ for reasons of hygiene and social equality.” 

Monte Video already possesses three open-air 
day-schools, each with a hundred delicate children. The daily 
programme includes baths (water and sun), meals, gymnastics, 
sleep, light garden-work, and classes out of doors. Adult night- 
schools also exist, with an attendance of nearly five thousand 
(men and women). But the occupations are entirely vocational, 
and do not, it is complained, touch the great mass of illiterates. 
There is also a Pedagogical Museum (founded in 1889), which, 
in addition to the usual exhibits, contains a lecture-hall for the 
use of the schools. 

Among her notable achievements since her Declaration of 
Independence in 1825, Bolivia claims to have 
entirely remodelled her system of education. 
Her schools have greatly increased in number, 
‘‘ practical” education has been especially encouraged, and 
“foreign ’’ teachers have been invited to show her the way. 
We sincerely hope she is finding it. 


The Escuela Americana has a bright article on ‘‘ Happy 

Schools for Sad Children.” ‘‘ Joy, like sadness, 

The Argentine. being contagious,” backward and delicate 

children, it is truthfully urged, need teachers 

with a special gift of cheerfulness—especially such admirable 
teachers as flowers, birds, and animals. 

In the penitentiary of San Paulo a devoted effort is being 
made to bring real education to the prisoners. 
Pleasant rooms are set aside for the purpose, 
with modern furniture and good prints. There 
are also a library, a laboratory, a museum, and a gymnasium. 
Handwork (seven hours) and headwork (three) fill the day. 
Over the entrance-gate is inscribed: “ Education redeems the 
offence and restores the offender.’’ Not long ago the inmates of 
a similar institution in Chile sent an elaborate message of friend- 
ship to San Paulo—" probably the first instance in history 
(comments the Escuela) of the interchange of cultural ideas 
between the law-breakers of different countries.” 


Uruguay. 


Bolivia. 


Br azil. 


Reviews 


BRITISH DRAMA—PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE 


British Drama: An Historical Survey from the Beginnings 
to the Present Time. By Prof. A. NIcoLL. (12s. 6d. 
net. Harrap.) 

Prof. Nicoll’s industry and scholarship are rapidly making 
him one of the leading authorities on the history of British 
drama. His larger work, published by the Cambridge 
University Press, has reached its second volume, which 
brings the story down to 1799 ; but in the book now before 
us a more concise account is given of the broad tendencies, 
movements, and modes of thought that have affected the 
course of our native drama from early medieval times 
down to the present year. 

Great, or minor, authors are introduced only in so far 
as their works indicate a current dramatic tendency. And 
it must be noted that the author deals only, or at least 
mainly, with theatrically dramatic literature. Hence so- 
called poetic ‘‘ closet-plays ” receive scant attention. The 
reason for this is that the true drama of any period should 
be studied in relation to the construction of the contem- 
porary theatre and the tastes and demands of the con- 
temporary audience. It has long been recognized that 
Shakespeare’s power lay not so much in the invention or 
elaboration of plot as in the development of character ; 
but Prof. Nicoll sees in the subordination of his material 
to the exigencies of the then theatre proof that Shakespeare 
was the greatest dramatic genius of all time. 

The mapping-out of the volume calls for special com- 
mendation. Two-thirds of it trace the drama to the time 
of Goldsmith and Sheridan; the remaining and perhaps 
most interesting part is devoted to the nineteenth and 


twentieth centuries. Prof. Nicoll is a firm believer in the 
continuity of British drama, and he avers that recent 
research shows no break in our theatrical tradition. 

To Ibsen he traces the present vogue of the social drama 
and the problem play; to Maeterlinck, the symbolic and 
poetic drama; while in the comedy of manners and the 
satiric comedy, modern playwrights have taken up the 
thread of the Restoration writers. Thus, ‘‘ Mr. Bernard 
Shaw is a peculiar admixture of Ibsen and Wycherley.”’ 
Be that as it may, readers who would seek in the theatre 
something more than mere entertainment will be grateful 
to Prof. Nicoll for his characterization and placing of the 
plays of such dramatists as Yeats, Barrie, Galsworthy, and 
Shaw ; and will with the author regard theatres as “ houses 
of artistic endeavour.” 

“ No age,” he declares, “ between the beginning of the 
seventeenth century and the end of the nineteenth century 
can show such a galaxy of great creative writers as our own 
age possesses.” He is optimistic of the future, provided play- 
wrights and producers co-operate towards one common end. 

The bibliography and the index with which the volume 
closes, bespeak the vast research that has gone to the 
making of this book 


THE PRUSSIANS OF ANTIQUITY 

The Cambridge Ancient History. Edited by J. B. Bury, 

Dr. S. A. Cook, and F. E. Ancocx. Volume III, 

The Assyrian Empire. (35s. net. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press.) 

This magnificent and fascinating volume, although it 

extends to 821 pages, contains only one-half of the matter 

which it was originally designed to include. Its predecessor, 
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Volume II, carried the story of the Ancient World approxi- 
mately to the year 1000 B.c. The present volume was 
planned to continue the narrative to 478 B.c. The enormous 
wealth of new information, however, respecting Assyria, 
Chaldea, and Egypt, during the four centuries which followed 
1000 B.C., rendered it necessary to divide the work into two 
parts, the second of which is announced for early publica- 
tion. The principal subject reserved for the second part is 
the Persian Empire. The central theme of the part before 
us is the Empire of Assyria. 

Although there are twenty-six chapters in this volume, 
only thirteen writers are represented. The editors have 
wisely adopted the plan of assigning large topics to single 
authors, allowing them to develop their themes in a number 
of consecutive chapters. Thus the great story of the rise, 
dominance, and fall of Assyria is treated throughout in 
five masterly chapters by Mr. Sidney Smith of the British 
Museum, who has succeeded the late Dr. Leonard King 
as the leading authority on the archaeology of the Land of 
the Two Rivers. He provides a chronology which corrects 
in many details that ordinarily accepted: for example, the 
destruction of Nineveh—an epoch-making event—usually 
assigned to 606 B.c., is placed in 612 B.c. Similarly the 
record of Egypt in eclipse is dealt with in four chapters by 
Dr. H. R. Hall, who, in addition to the rather depressing 
narrative of decadence and decline, has appended an im- 
portant and original chapter on late Egyptian art, tracing 
its influence on the art of Mesopotamia, Syria, and Greece. 
Dr. S. A. Cook, one of the editors, continues (also in a series 


of four chapters) those highly interesting examinations of 
the history of Israel and Judah in the light of archaeological 
research which lent distinction to the preceding volume of 
this “ Ancient History.” He does not find so much diffi- 
culty as he did in respect of the earlier period in co-ordinating 
the Scriptural narrative with the evidences of the 
monuments. 

The civilization described in this volume is that of the 
dawn of the Iron Age. It was by means of chariots of iron 
and weapons of the same hard metal that the peoples who 
still used bronze were subjugated by the Assyrians. The 
Assyrians developed a military organization strikingly 
similar to that of the Prussians of the nineteenth century of 
the Christian era, and they established a despotism akin to 
that at which the Prussians aimed. This despotism was 
ultimately overthrown by an alliance between the down- 
trodden peoples of the empire and invaders from the north 
—the pioneers of the Indo-European races. Nearly all the 
writers in this volume tell the story of this crucial conflict 
from one point of view or another. They depict the chaos 
which succeeded the disintegration of the Assyrian 
dominion, and they prepare the way for the record of the 
re-integration of the East under the new monarchy of Cyrus. 

Of all the co-operative histories issued by the Cambridge 
University Press, this “ Ancient History’’ ranks easily 
first in the novelty of its information and in the success 
of its co-ordination. We eagerly anticipate the fourth 
volume which will complete the picture presented in the 
volume before us. 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


How to Teach the Old Testament. 
Hodder & Stoughton.) 


The well-informed teacher of the Scriptures would think him- 
self rather spoon-fed by this book. But so many teachers under 
present conditions feel themselves to be amateurs that there 
should be a very wide public for such a book. The subject is 
divided into specific lessons, each treated so as to save the time 
of the busy teacher, and yet to encourage further study. The 
modern view of the Bible is pre-supposed throughout. 


The Oficial Year Book of the National Assembly of the Church 
of England, 1926. (S.P.C.K.) 

This invaluable volume contains a mass of accurate information 
regarding the Church Assembly, Church Finance, Diocesan 
Ofticers and Organizations, Church Courts, the Ministry, Church 
Work at Home, and a most useful list of societies and voluntary 
agencies connected with the Church. The range of activities 
here revealed is truly enormous. We note especially as a valuable 
feature the ‘‘ Who’s Who in the Church Assembly,” and the 
review of the problems arising in connexion with old buildings 
in schools, and those arising in connexion with the re-grouping 
and centralization of schools (pp. 369-375). The facts are stated 
fully and accurately. 


The Bible as Missionary Handbook. By H. A. LapHaM. (4s. 6d. 
net. Heffer.) 

This striking book has been prepared from the lecture-notes 
used by the author, who died about four years ago, at Kingsmead 
Missionary Training College. Mr. Lapham spent more than 
twenty-one years in Ceylon under the Baptist Missionary Society, 
and thus possessed a first-hand knowledge of the problems and 
conditions of the mission-field. In a remarkably original and 
fresh treatment of his subject he discusses, in this volume, the 
development of the missionary idea in the history of Israel, 
missionary literature in the Old Testament, the progressive 
revelation of God in the Old Testament, and its significance for 
the study of missionary methods (missionary work among 
animists, polytheists, humanists, legalists), and the missionary 
methods of Christ and the Apostles. 


Christian Practice : Being the Second Part of Christian Discipline 
of the Religious Society of Friends in Great Britain. (Paper, 

Is. 6d. Cloth, 2s. 6d. The Friends’ Bookshop.) 
Those who are interested in the Society of Friends, and desire 
to understand their theory of worship, should read this little 


By F. J. Rak. (5s. net. 


book. It provides answers to questions asked on such subjects 
as the following: the central principle of worship; pure worship; 
the end for which our meetings exist ; preparation of heart and 
will; thanksgiving and prayer; the right use of silence; vocal 
prayer ; the priesthood of all believers ; the ministry of women, 
&c. Advice is also given in intellectual matters, family affairs, 
and education. A valuable handbook. 


The Lord's Prayer and the Sacraments : For the Use of Enquirers 
and Teachers. By Dr. P. DEARMER. Vol. V of Lessons on 
the Way. (4s. net. Heffer.) 

This volume, continuing and concluding the previous four, is 
marked by the same qualities. It conveys a vast amount of 
information in a lively and colloquial manner, and for purposes 
of practical teaching will be found very useful. 


I Believe. By C.F. Ancus. (1s. Student Christian Movement.) 

How Readest Thou ? A Simple Introduction to the New Testament, 
By S. NEILL. (4s. net. Paper, 2s. net. Student Christian 
Movement.) 

Young People’s Lesson Handbook. Fifth Issue. 
Studies for Use in Classes of Boys and Girls. 
Adult School Union.) 


Forty-three 
(1s. National 


LocaL EXAMINATIONS 1N Music.—The following candidates 
gained the gold and silver medals offered by the Associated 
Board of the Royal Academy of Music and the Royal College of 
Music for the highest and second highest honours marks, respec- 
tively, in the Final Advanced and Intermediate Grades of the 
Local Centre Examinations in November-December last, the 
competition being open to all candidates in the British Isles. 
Final Grade Gold Medal, Martha B. Erwin, Belfast Centre, 
pianoforte. Final Grade Silver Medal, Cyril J. Smith, Middles- 
brough Centre, pianoforte. Advanced Grade Gold Medal, Freda 
Firth, Great Malvern Centre, pianoforte. Advanced Grade 
Silver Medal, Margaret Harris, Bristol Centre, pianoforte; and 
Mary Chandler, Torquay Centre, pianoforte. Intermediate 
Grade Gold Medal, Margaret S. D. Lyell, Perth Centre, piano- 
forte; and Joan R. I. Manning, Yeovil Centre, pianoforte. 
(These two candidates gained an equal number of marks). Inter- 
mediate Grade Silver Medal, William D. Rees, Newport (Mon.) 
Centre, pianoforte. 
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ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 


The Philosopher's Den and Other Tales. 
net. Daniel.) 

A series of essays and episodes inspired by a keen delight in 
the beauties of nature. The author has very definite opinions 
on highly controversial subjects, but these are not so unduly 
stressed as to prevent those who disagree from appreciating the 
charm and insight of the descriptions of child life. 

Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases: Classified and 
Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and to 
Assist in Literary Composition. By Dr. P. M. ROGET. 
Enlarged by J. L. Rocer. New Edition, Revised and En- 
larged (1925) by S. R. RoGeET. (7s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

First published in 1852, this excellent and unique work has 
passed through many editions and has proved an invaluable 
aid to literary composition. The present edition shows many 
improvements and additions. The first part classifies words 
and phrases and arranges them according to the sense in which 
they are now used. ‘lo show distinctly the relations between 
words expressing opposite and correlative ideas, the classification 
is arranged in two parallel columns. The second part consists 
of a complete alphabetical index. 

Stories about Numberland. By D. Ponton. (2s. 6d. Dent.) 

First-rate of its kind is this unpretentious introduction to the 
study of arithmetic and geometry, and likelv to be of real use 
to the mother or governess dealing with eight or nine-year-old 
children. The two chapters on decimals are most enlightening. 
It would be a help to the memory if the reason for using M, D, C, 
and L in the Roman notation were given, and a more usual way 
of accounting for the X and V is that X was accepted as a 
convention to represent the crossed forefingers, which stood for 
all ten fingers, the V being the upper half of the cross. 


The Oxford Book of English Prose. Chosen and Edited by Sir A. 
QUILLER-CoucH. (8s. ód. net. India paper, ros. net. 
Clarendon Press.) 

The idea underlying this prose anthology is that of illustrating 
England and the English, rather than of apportioning space 
according to the more or less accepted positions of writers in the 
scale of greatness. That the book should have been informed 
by this idea is characteristic of the distinguished editor. A 
noble aim has here been nobly achieved. It is, of course, 
inevitable that a prose anthology should present few pieces that 
are complete. But such a book as this is full of reminders of 
what we have read, and of suggestions as to what we will read. 


By E. J. Saxon. (6s. 


Selected Letters of Samuel Johnson. (Cloth, 2s. net. Leather, 
3s. 6d. net. Milford: Oxford University Press.) 
Honourable Men: Livingstone—Lincoln--Gordon. By ‘Q.” 


(1s. Nelson.) 

Schools and Scholars in History: From the Renaissance to the 
Nineteenth Century. (1s. Nelson.) 

The World Revealed. Southern Europe. Travel Tales Selected 
and Edited by A. RipGway. (Is. gd. Nelson.) 

Sports and Pastimes in English Literature. Compiled and Edited 
by L. S. Woop and H. L. Burrows. (1s. 9d. Nelson.) 

The Black Arrow: A Tale of the Two Roses. By R. L. 
STEVENSON. (ts. gd. Nelson.) 

Scholarship English: A Collection of Graded Exercises for 
Candidates for Junior Scholarships. By F. F. POTTER and 
T. BAMFoRD. (2s. Pitman.) 

The Little Gay Books. Happy Stories for Tiny Folk. Little 
Rhymes for Little Folk. Wonder Stories for Tiny Folk. 
That Provoking Puppy. Tiny Tales for Tiny Folk. Edited 
by Mrs. H. STRANG. .(4$d. each.) The House that Danny 
Built, By MARGARET S. Lane. (24d. Milford: Oxford 
University Press.) 

Hiawatha's Childhood. Edited by AGNES NIGHTINGALE. (IS. 
Black. 

Cambridge vsom in English. By G. SAMPSON. 
(1s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

The Story of Hiawatha. Told by E. N. WHITAKER. 
Cloth, 84d. McDougall.) 

Practical English. By C. F. ALLAN. (18. 9d. McDougall.) 

Fifteen Stories. A Selection from the Works of W. W. Jacons. 
(1s. 6d. Methuen.) 

History in English Words. By O. BARFIELD. (6s. net. Methuen.) 

The Mountains of Youth. By A. LuNN. (10s. 6d. net. Milford : 
Oxford University Press.) 

Maistre Wace: A Pioneer in Two Literatures. 
PHILPoT. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

To-Day : Stories, Biographies, Addresses Given in School Chapel 
By J. H. WHITEHOUSE. (7s. 6d. net. Cambridge University 
Press.) 


Book I. 
(Paper, 6d. 


By Dr. J. H. 


Longfellow. Edited by A. Noyes. With Notes, Exercises, and 
Suggestions by L. G. THORNBER. (28. 6d. Cassell.) 

Mr. Alfred Noyes, the general editor of the series, who con- 
tributes an appreciative special introduction to this volume, 
opines that Longfellow is, in many respects,sthe “ best intro- 
ducer of the young student to the realms of poetry,” a view 
fully coinciding with our experience. The idea that Long- 
fellow’s status among poets is indicated in his own “ Oliver 
Basselin '’ does not seem too fanciful. Among the happily- 
chosen contents we are delighted to meet with the beautiful but 
little-known ‘‘ Kéramos.’’ The exercises, questions, and sug- 
gestions for written work will demand from the scholar a whole- 
some amount of thought and research. 


A Book of English Poems: Graded for Use in Schools. By 
Dr. J. H. JacGer. Part IV. (2s. 3d. University of 
London Press.) 

This useful collection of lyrical narrative and nature poems is 
planned for the use of pupils between 14 and 16 years of age. 
It includes a number of modern poems and a series of verse 
exercises. 


The Queen's Treasures Book of Verse. 
net. Bell.) 

This is a delightful selection. Each lover of poetry will want 
to make some additions, varying these according to his taste, 
but few are likely to wish to leave out any of the lyrics which 
are here so aptly grouped together. 


The Tragedy of Macbeth. By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by D. M. WALMSLEY. (2s. 
University of London Press.) 

Matthew Arnold. Sohrab and Rustum, the Scholar-Gipsy ang 
Thyrsis. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by F. W. 
Payne. (ts. 9d. University of London Press.) 

The Travels of Lemuel Gulliver. Parts I and II. By JONATHAN 
Swirt. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by F. W. 
PayNE. (2s. gd. University of London Press.) 

These additions to the London Series of English Texts will be 
welcome to students and readers generally. The former will 
find in them a scholarly treatment of the subject which, taken 
in its entirety, will meet the needs of candidates for intermediate 
or higher school, while with the omission of certain sections, the 
books are suitable for pupils taking general schools. The 
general reader, whose main need is a useful copy of the text, 
will obtain it here at a reasonable price, and cannot fail to be 
interested in the lucid commentaries and notes with which the 
text itself is accompanied. Such an edition as this gives 
encouragement to the teacher who is anxious to see that the 
books suitable for use in school are also suitable to become the 
pupil’s treasured permanent possessions, likely to be read with 
increasing appreciation when school and college days are ended. 


By J. Compton. (3s. 6d. 


Dramatic Theory in Spain. Extracts from Literature Before 
and During the Golden Age. Edited by H. J. CHAYTOR. 
(3s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

Mr. Chaytor has put together, with brief notes and introduc- 
tions for the use of students of Spanish literature, a number of 
passages on the theory of the drama from sixteenth-century 
Spanish writers, including Lope de Vega and Cervantes. Many 
of the pieces are from authors accessible only in rare and expen- 
sive editions. 


Treasures of English Verse. Milford : Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 

Scott's Woodstock and Kenilworth : Dramatized for School Use. 
By E. C. ABBOTT. (4d. each. Milford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 

My Conscience ! A Farce in One Act. 
Daniel.) 

The Works of William Shakespeare Chronologically Arranged. 
Vol. I. Comedies. Vol. 11. Histories. Vol. 111. Tragedies. 
With Introductions by C. WuHIBLEY. (7s. 6d. net each. 
Macmillan.) 

The Falstaff Plays of William Shakespeare. Edited by T. 
Donovan. (Australia: Angus & Robertson.) 

English Verse from Spenser to Tennyson; Narrative, Descriptive, 
and Satiric. Part 1. From Spenser to Coleridge. Part IL. 
From Wordsworth to Tennyson, With Introductory Notes 
by H. SOMERVILLE. (Paper, 1s. 3d. each. Limp Cloth, 
Is. Od. each. Johnston.) 

One Hundred Poems for Girls. One Hundred Poems for Boys 
(8d. each.) One Hundred Poems for Children. (Od.} 
Selected and Arranged by H. Stranc. (Milford: Oxford 
University Press.) 


(1s. 3d. 


By E. J. Saxon. (6d. net. 
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EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Education in tts Relation to the Common Purposes of Humanity. 

* By Prof. E. T. CAMPAGNAC. (5s. net. Pitman.) 

The lore of the experimental psychologist and the mental 
tester is so much with us that it is indeed refreshing to encounter 
a professor of education who pretty obviously cares for none 
of these things, but is concerned to put into modern currency 
the old truths which sage and poet have taught, and which the 
wiser part of mankind takes care not to let die. May we say 
that for students in training colleges this is the most intelligible 
book that Prof. Campagnac has written? If the perusal of it 
does not help them to pass their examinations, so much the 
worse, perhaps, for the examinations. 


Technical Education: Its Development and Aims. 
MILLIS. (6s. net. Arnold.) 

The fact that the book is written by a pioneer in the field of 
technical education is, in itself, a distinct recommendation. In 
these days of great technical schools and polytechnics we are 
apt very often to forget the heroic struggles from which they have 
arisen. As a history of those early struggles the book should 
find a place upon the bookshelf of every one interested in the 
progress of that ever-changing thing we call education. The 
principles of technical education, the relationships between 
technical schools and universities, and—a very important point 
—the decay of apprenticeship (with all its implications) all 
receive attention, and the author's views are summarized in a 
chapter of ‘‘ Conclusions.” One may not agree with some of 
those conclusions, but in them lies a challenge which cannot be 
lightly disregarded by those of us who may have different views 
in forecasting what our national scheme of education will be a 
decade hence. 


Mulcaster’s Elementarie. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Prof. E. T. CampaGnac. (ros. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 
In 1888 the late R. H. Quick, a man admirably equipped for 
the task, edited the ‘' Positions ” of Richard Mulcaster, the 
famous first headmaster of Merchant Taylors’ School. Now 
follows the same writer’s “ Elementarie,’’ published in 1582, 
and here beautifully reprinted from a photographic reproduction. 
Students of our educational past will thank Prof. Campagnac 
for collecting the funds which made publication practicable, 
and for supplying a readable introduction. 


By C. T. 


Teachers’ Trails in Canada : An Illustrated Review of the Canadian 
Tour of the British Educationists’ Party, July-September, 
1925. (6s. net. Dent.) 

Co-operative works are often dull reading, but not so this 
record of the tour in Canada of the British Educationists’ 
Party in the summer of 1925. The party was obviously a unit, 
and so is its book, although many hands have gone to the mak- 
ing of it. The impression which it conveys is that of having 
found everything much more interesting and everybody much 
more genial and hospitable than could reasonably have been 
expected in advance, and the record of the tour remains as an 
abiding memory for those who went and a cause of envy for 
those who did not. Led by Dr. E. H. Stevens, headmaster of 
Westminster City School, the party, sixty-two in number, 
sailed from Southampton on July 24, and between that date 
and September 17, travelled right through Canada from Quebec 
to Vancouver and back to Montreal by a different route. 
Part I of their record contains the story of the trail, by 
Miss Florence B. Low, told with an eye to the things that 
mattered, and well iltustrated with photographs of scenes and 
persons. Part IT consists of impressions on various topics con- 
tributed by different members of the party. Of particular 
interest are the articles on Canadian Education and Canadian 
Universities, indicating, as they do, a vastly different public 
attitude towards education from that which we are accustomed 
to in this country. The book, by reason of the enthusiasm and 
open-mindedness of its writers, is well worth reading, even by 
those who may have no special interest in Canada or in British 
educationists. 


The Purpose of Education: An Examination of Educational 
Problems in the Light of Recent Scientific Research. By 


St. G. L. F. Pitt. Fifth Issue, Revised. (4s. net. Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 
Elementary Psychology. By Prof. A. I. Gates. (12s. net. New 


York: Macmillan.) 
We noticed Prof. Gates’s ‘ Psychology for Students of 
Education ” at the time of its appearance, and we now have 
pleasure in welcoming this more general introduction to modern 


psychology. It is a workman-like production, giving the leading 
views on important problems, and deciding judicially between 
them. The references and exercises add to the value of the 
book from the student’s point of view. 


Educational Psychology : Its Problems and Methods. 
(10s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

We are inclined to think that if a dozen of our leading 
psychologists were shut up in a room, and kept on bread and 
water until they produced an agreed manifesto for the benefit 
of the “ plain man ” of the teaching profession, the familiar 
half-sheet of notepaper, or of foolscap at most, would suffice. 
All the same, the teacher who gives the go-by to the psychologists 
misses a good deal. For ourselves, we have enjoyed reading 
Mr. Fox's extremely able book, the more because we happen to 
be in entire agreement with his views about the instincts as 
springs of action, the grain or two of truth in the mass of psycho- 
analytic chaff, the well-nigh scandalous treatment of mental 
tests, and a variety of other matters. The title of the book is 
not justified by its contents, which deal mostly with experimental 
psychology in relation to educational problems; and Mr. Fox's 
plan of placing all the references at the end of the book has 
worried us not a little. Mr. Fox has, however, produced a book 
which is not only useful, but also contains some original 
contributions to the subject. 


Determinism in Education: A Series of Papers on the Relative 
Influence of Inherited and Acquired Traits in Determining 
Intelligence, Achievement, and Character. By W. C. BAGLEy. 
($2.20 net. Baltimore: Warwick & York.) 

Of the importance of this book, in view of the claims of 
experimental psychologists and the cultivators of mental tests, 
there can be no doubt whatever. In America those claims soar 
even higher than in this country, for the psychologists declare 
in effect that what they have investigated as “ general intelli- 
gence ” is innate, that most people don’t possess much of it, 
and (the inference is inevitable) our educational efforts should 
be mainly directed to the few who do. Obviously also the 
whole status of democratic government is brought into question. 
But against the position of the psychologists Prof. Bagley skil- 
fully turns a powerful battery of facts and arguments which we 
regard ‘as cumulatively irresistible. We strongly recommend 
the book to our readers who are interested in the question. 
We understand that Prof. Bagley is one of the most respected of 
American students of education, and we do not wonder. It is 
gratifying to note that two English investigators, Prof. Burt 
and Mr. Hugh Gordon, figure prominently among the authorities 
he quotes. 


A Text-Book of Experimental Psychology, with Laboratory 
Exercises. Third Edition. Part II. Laboratory Exercises. 
By Dr. C. S. Myers and F. C. BARTLETT. (7s. net. Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 

This is much more than a reprint of the second edition of 
Dr. Myers’s Experimental Psychology; so large a number of 
experiments have been added by Mr. Bartlett, that his name 
appears as that of joint-author. The new experiments mainly 
concern the higher mental functions, and some of the most 
useful illustrate particular psycho-physical methods, e.g., the 
method of mean error, of serial groups, «c. 


The Dawn of Character in the Mind of the Child. By EDITH 
E. R. Mumrorp. New and Revised Edition. (5s. 
Longmans.) 

The first edition of this book came out in 1910, and since then 
it has been widely read by parents and teachers. Its success is 
mainly due to two facts: that it is a study, not of the abnormal, 
but of the normal, child, and that its psychology is based on the 
direct observation of children and illustrated by a wealth of 
true tales. The new edition has been brought up to date with 
regard to the modern knowledge of the unconscious mind and 
the instinctive tendencies. The chapter on punishment has 
been completely rewritten. It remains one of our most useful 
books on the theory and practice of child study. 


Migraine and other Common Neuroses : A Psychological Study. 
By Dr. F. G. CROOKSHANK. (2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 


By C. Fox. 


THE HowarD PLAN OF INDIVIDUAL TIME-TABLEs is the title 
of a course of three Saturday morning lectures, by Dr. O’Brien 
Harris, headmistress of the County Secondary School, Clapton, 
at 11 Tavistock Square, W.C.1, which began on January 30, 
at 11 a.m. Particulars can be obtained from the New Educa- 
tion Fellowship, 11 Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES AND MISCELLANEOUS 


A New German-English, English-German School Dictionary. 
Abridged from Cassell’s New German Dictionary, with 
Appendices containing Lists of German and English 
Irregular Verbs and Geographical and Proper Names. 
Compiled by J. H. LEPPER. (3s. 6d. net. Cassell.) 

Prof. Breul’s German Dictionary is well known and deservedly 
has a good reputation, but it is a little bulky and contains more 
than is wanted at school, at any rate before the First Examina- 
tion has been reached. The publishers were well advised to 
issue this pocketable volume at a moderate price and printed in 
clear type. 


L’Oublié. By P. Benoit. Edited, with Footnotes and Oral 
and Written Exercises, by Dr. W. G. HARTOG. (as. 
Hachette.) ’ 


Benoit may be known to some as the author of the novel, 
“ L’Atlantide,’’ on which a sensational film was based. The 
story of “ L’Oublié ” would also do nicely for the cinema, and 
may be recommended for cursory reading; but it scarcely 
deserves special treatment in class, although Mr. Hartog 
evidently thinks it should be so used, as he has supplied exer- 
cises, each set consisting of French questions on the text, a few 
on grammar and vocabulary, and an English passage for 
retranslation. There is no vocabulary. 


A Nativity: Drawn from the Old French Noels and with Appro- 
priate Music. Arranged for Acting by Children by Eva M. 
GILPIN. (6s. net. Constable.) 

This play was produced by the children of the Hall School, 
Weybridge, two years ago, and they have provided the illustra- 
tions of this attractive book, in which the story of the Nativity 
is told largely by means of old French Noels, for the setting of 
which old French folk music has been utilized. There are also 
some pieces of modern origin, notably two Noels by Prof. Cam- 
maerts and extracts from César Franck’s *" Prélude, Fugue et 
Variations.” The general effects of the performance must have 
been very pleasing, in spite of the contrast between sixteenth- 
century and twentieth-century French ; and other schools may 
well be tempted to produce this Christmas play. 


Almanach Hachette: Petite Encyclopedie Populatre de la Vie 
Pratique. 1926. (5.50 fr. Hachette.) 


A year book that is in its thirty-third year scarcely needs 
commendation ; yet our teachers hardly seem to know it—at 
any rate it is very rarely to be seen in a school. It is just the 
kind of book that might profitably find a place in an upper 
fifth form library, for there is much amusing and interesting 
reading matter, and a perusal cannot fail to lead to a notable 
extension of the vocabulary and a better acquaintance with 
French life and ways. The book, at the present rate of exchange, 
is remarkably cheap. 


ERRATUM.—The attention of readers is directed to two errors 
which appeared in Messrs. W. Heffer & Sons’ advertisement in 
the January issue of the Journal : 

1. H. E. Moore’s ‘‘ Modernism in Language Teaching ” has 
already appeared, and is not “ to be published shortly,” as the 
advertisement read ; the price of the book is 4s. 6d. net. 

2. Prof. K. Breul’s ‘‘ Romantic Movement in German Litera- 
ture ” has a sub-title, which should read, ‘‘ Illustrative Texts, 
Prose, and Verse,’’ and not “ Illustrative, Texts, Prose, and 
Verse.” 


A Czech Phonetic Reader. 
sity of London Press.) 


Le Lai d’Haveloc and Gaimar’s Haveloc Episode. 
A. BELL. (7s. 6d. net. 
Longmans.) 

Polish Self-Taught by the Natural Method, with Phonetic Pro- 
nunciation. By the CounT DE Soissons. (Wrapper, 3s. 
net. Cloth, 4s. net. Marlborough.) 


Die Geschichten vom Kalif Storch und von dem kleinen Much. 
Von W. HaurF. Herausgegeben von G. No&L-ARMFIELD. 
(2s. Milford: Oxford University Press.) 


English, French, and German Banking Terms. Phrases and 
Correspondence Arranged in Parallel Dictionary Form, 
including an Appendix of the Lesser-Known French and 
German Financial Terms and their English Equivalents, 
together with an Index from French and German into 
English. By H. Scott. (ros. net. Effingham Wilson.) 


Différents Souvenirs de Jeunesse. Being Episodes selected from 
the Novels of Anatole France, with Introduction, Notes, 


By Dr. A. FRINTA. (5s. net. Univer- 


Edited by 
Manchester University Press. 


and Glossary by V. F. Boyson. 
Oxford University Press.) 


(1s. 6d. net. Milford : 


Voice Training in Speech and Song. An Account of the Struc- 
ture and Use of the Vocal Organs and the Means of Secur- 
ing Distinct Articulation. By H. H. HULBERT. Second 
Edition. (2s. 3d. University Tutorial Press.) 

The new preface has some good remarks on the need for art, 
as well as science, in training the voice for expression. 

The Foundations of Golf: Dedicated to the Late Beginner. By 
J. S. K. Smit and B. S. WEASTELL. (5s. net. Methuen.) 

This book is quite the best of its kind that we have met with, 

written by acknowledged experts in language free from technical- 
ities, simple and direct, yet clearly descriptive, the thesis of each 
chapter is allowed to develop itself to a definite conclusion in a 
fashion which holds the reader's attention throughout. The 
illustrations, from photographs, are really informing, and fully 
deserve their name: the printing and general get-up of the book 
are excellent. The reader who masters its teaching is likely to 
become less acutely conscious of what has been called the great 
crying need of golfing—‘’ a ready command of language which 
shall be at once comprehensive, sufficing, and inoffensive.” The 
final chapter is a wise and encouraging afterword addressed to 
the man of fifty. A good index is provided. 


The Secret of Athletic Training. By H. ANDREWS and W. S. 
ALEXANDER. (6s. net. Methuen.) 

This is a veritable multum tn parvo, dealing with practically 
everything concerning walking, marathon, track and cross- 
country running, from shoes and clothing to starters, judges, 
umpires, stop-watches, and massage. The print is clear, the 
index compendious, and the numerous illustrations tell what 
they are meant to say. It would serve as a useful reference 
library to any resident medical officer of a large school. And 
there are numerous valuable hints and tips by the way. It is 
worth knowing, e.g. that should one find oneself far from home, 
and wet through after a competition, without the possibility of a 
dry change, a little spirit embrocation (formula given) poured 
into the boots “ will prevent the athlete catching cold.” 


Highways to Health: Open Letters to Typical Individuals of 
To-day. By E. J. SAxon. (3s. 6d. net. Daniel.) 

Is Nature Cruel? A Partial Answer to the Question: Experi- 
ences of Big Game Hunters and Others while under the 
Attack of Wild Beasts. By J. C. Hirst. Second Edition. 
(1s. net. Bell.) 

McDougall’s Self-Study Picture Cards for Little Folks. 
(1s. 6d. net. McDougall.) 


Set A. 


The Health of the School Child. Annual Report of the Chief 
Medical Officer of the Board of Education for the Year 1924. 
(1s. gd. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Fulfilment: A Scheme of Study for the Year 1926 for Adult 
Schools. (Limp Covers, 1s. 3d. net. Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. 
net. National Adult School Union.) 

Examinations in Art (Rules 110) and in the Principles of Teach- 
ing and School Management (Rules 109). Lists of Successful 
Candidates, Awards, Examiners’ Reports, and Examination 
Papers, 1925. (1s. 6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

The Selhurst Book Commemorating the Twenty-first Anniversary 
of the Foundation of the Selhurst Grammar School, 1904-25. 

Nineteenth Annual Report of the Council of the Historical Asso- 
ciation, July 1, 1924—June 30, 1925, and other Documents. 
(Wyman.) 

The Subject Index to Periodicals, 1922, issued by the Library 
Association, F. Education, and Child Welfare. (4s. net. 
The Library Association.) 

Classical Association. Proceedings, April, 1925 (Vol. XXII), 
with Rules and Lists of Members. (4s. 6d. net. Murray.) 

S.P.E. Tract No. XXII. The Nature of Human Speech. By 
Sir R. PAGET. On the Use of Italic, Fused Participle, &c. 
By H. W. Fow.er. Reviews and Miscellaneous Notes by 
R. BRIDGES. (3s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

University of Wales. The Calendar for the Academic Year, 
1925-6. (Cardiff: University of Wales Press Board.) 
First Aid for Footballers and other Athletes. By F. G. HARWOOD. 

(3d. Bale.) 

Questions and Answers, &c., in “ First Aid” : an Epstomized 
Companion to the St. John Ambulance Association Text 
Book. By F. G. Harwoop. Second Edition. Revised. 


(6d. net. Bale.) 
(Continued on page 110.) 
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COLLECTED ESSAYS OF W. P. KER. Edited with an Introduction by CHARLES 


WHIBLEY. 2 vols. 25s. net. 
“ A record of the studies and opinions of a very great scholar . . . the richest of their kind that we have had in this country from one hand since the 
days of Scott.""—The Times Literary Supplement. 


FRENCH POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. Edited by A. Watson Ban, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


From a letter written by a high Educational Official to the Editor: “ I have read it through with great enjoyment and congratulate you on the 
happy choice you have made. The old and the new are well blended, and the poems ought to command the interest of the pupils you have in view 
—a point of fundamental importance not always sufficiently considered in the preparation of school books.’ 


LAY’S PUPILS’ CLASS BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. 
Book II. Paper, 7d.; Cloth, rod. Book III. Paper, 1s.; Cloth, 1s. 3d. Book IV. Paper, 1s.; Cloth, 1s. 3d. 
Book V. Paper, 1s. 3d.; Cloth, 1s. 6d. Book VI. Paper, 1s. 3d.; Cloth, 1s. 6d. Teachers’ Book II, 2s.; 
Book III, 2s. 6d.; Book IV, 2s. 6d.; Book V, 2s. 6d.; Book VI, 2s. 6d. 


Mr. C. T. WING, M.A., President of the N.U.T., says—‘' You will no doubt be pleased to know that I consider the Pupils’ Class Book of Arithmetic, by 
Ep. J. S. Lay, as by far the best Arithmetic I have seen. The excellent way in which the exercises are arranged, and the careful manner in which the sums 
are graded are of great help to pupil and teacher.” 


INTERMEDIATE MATHEMATICS (Analysis). By T. S. UsHErwoop, B.Sc., 


Wh.Ex., A.M.I.Mech.E., Head of Engineering School, Christ's Hospital, and C. J. A. TRIMBLE, M.A., late Scholar 
Trin. Coll., Camb., Mathematical Master at Christ’s Hospital. 7s. 6d. 
“ A thoroughly reliable book.’”-—The Phanix. 


THE FAMILIES OF FLOWERING PLANTS. . DICOTYLEDONS. Arranged according 


to a New System based on their Probable Phylogeny. By J. Hutcuinson, F.L.S., Assistant in the Herbarium, 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. With Illustrations by W. E. TREVITHICK and the Author. 2os. net. 


*,* Prospectus (8 pp.) post free on application. 


A CLASS-BOOK OF BOTANY. By ERNEST STENHOUSE, B.Sc., A.R.C.Sc. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


“A well-arranged, concisely written, and copiously illustrated text-book of elementary Botany. It is, moreover, compact in form and turnished with a 
comprehensive index.’’"—The Phantx. 


THE ORIGIN OF ISLAM IN ITS CHRISTIAN ENVIRONMENT. 


The Gunning Lectures delivered in Edinburgh University, 1925. By RicHARD BELL, M.A., B.D., Lecturer in Arabic, 
Edinburgh University. 10s. 6d. net. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. NEW VOLUME 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN LEICESTERSHIRE. 3, J.B. Fru. with 


Illustrations by F. L. Griggs, A.R.A. 7s. 6d. net. Also Pocket Edition. Cloth. 6s. net. Leather. 7s. 6d. net each. 


FOUNDATIONS OF PRACTICAL HARMONY AND COUNTER- 


POINT. By R. O. Morris, of the Royal College of Music. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“ Mr. Morris’s book has the backing of personal experience in teaching and a wide knowledge of the sources of True Counterpoint. It is full of 
sound advice, and will be a genuine guide for the student of modern composition.”’ 


EGYPTIAN BIRDS. With a Chapter on Migration. By F. H. BrooKxssank, B.A., late of the Egyptian 
Ministry of Education. With Illustrations. 2s. net. 


MACMILLAN’S PRACTICAL MODERN GEOGRAPHIES 
A GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD. By B.C.| A GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 


WALLIs, B.Sc. 4s. By A. Morey Daviess, D.Sc. 3s. 6d. Part II, Scot- 
JUNIOR GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD. By land and Ireland, 1s. 6d. 
B. C. Waris, B.Sc. 3s. 6d. Also in two parts, 2s. each. PRACTICAL EXERGISES IN GEOGRAPHY. 
A GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE. By T. ALFORD By B. C. Wattis, B.Sc. 2s. 6d. 
SMITH, B.A. 3s. Key, 4s. 6d. net. 
A GEOGRAPHY a AMERIGA. By T. ALFORD | ESSENTIALS OF PRAGCTIGAL GEOGRAPHY. 
SMITH, B.A. 3s. 6d By B. C. Wattis, B.Sc. 3s. 
A GEOGRAPHY OF ASIA. By J. MarTIN, B.Sc. INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL GEO- 
38. 6d. GRAPHY. By A. T. Simmons, B.Sc., and HUGH 
AUS TRAFASIS AND 'NEW ZEALAND, By RICHARDSON, M.A. 3s. 6d. Or Section I, Maps, Is. 3d. ; 
C. WaLLıis, B.Sc. With numerous Illustrations and Section II, The Globe, 1s. 3d.; Section III, Climate, 
ee 5s. Is. 3d. 


*,* Send for Macmillan’s Educational Catalogue, post free on application. 
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The Aquarium Book. By E. G. BOULENGER. (ros. 6d. net. | crossing the Hereford and Angus breeds of cattle are exhibited 


Duckworth.) 

The Director of the Zoological Society’s Aquarium has here 
produced a most interesting and instructive guide to probably 
the most popular section of the Society’s exhibits. The intro- 
duction explains how the aquarium is arrranged and how the 
water is maintained in a healthy condition. Part I deals with 
the Sea-Water Aquarium; Part II with the Fresh-Water. The 
book is in no way technical ; it just tells in plain English—and 
with many a good story thrown in—the things that any intel- 
ligent visitor wants to know about the occupants of the various 
tanks. There are eighteen admirable half-tone illustrations and 
about forty line-drawings that materially help the text. The 
volume is extremely well “ got up,” and has the merit of being 
very light in the hand; indeed it would be no burden to carry 
when visiting the Zoo. 


Garden Talks. By M. CRAN. (5s. net. Methuen.) 

These breezy *‘ talks ” are amplifications of those which many 
listeners-in have heard the author broadcast from 2LO. They 
are full of sound sense on the management of most things that 
appeal to the amateur gardener, and contain many “ tips ”’ 
worth remembering and adopting in practice. The Latin names 
of plants come in for some hard and rather unnecessary knocks ; 
but why does Miss Cran translate repens ‘‘ sudden, unexpected ” ? 
We thought it meant “‘ creeping.” She has also gone astray in 
a statement that she attributes “ to scientific people and garden 
books ” regarding the action of a dust-mulch. These, how- 
ever, are but slight blemishes in a very delightful series of chats 
that all “ gardeners ” will appreciate. 


Plant and Animal Improvement: A Text-book for Students of 
Agriculture. By Prof. E. ROBERTS, in Consultation with 
Prof. E. DAVENPORT. (6s. Ginn.) 

This is an excellent and eminently practical guide to the 
study of genetics. The technical terms that are required are 
introduced very carefully, and not until the idea connoted by 
each has been made familiar by periphrases. The illustrations 
are numerous, and assist greatly in the visualization of results 
obtained by matings, e.g. the F.1 and F.2 offspring obtained by 


pictorially and not only by diagrams. The appendix dealing 

with Measurement of Variation is a useful explanation of the 

methods to be employed when statistical examination of results 
is desired. 

The Classification of Flowering Plants. By Dr. A. B. RENDLE. 
Vol. II. Dicotyledons. (30s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Dr. Rendle’s second volume has been long in appearing, but 
the delay has enabled him to bring the work up to date, and to 
include discussions on morphological questions that have been 
raised in recent years. The book is too advanced for school 
use, but invaluable to university and post-graduate students. 
We may call attention to the disappearance (in accordance with 
rules drawn up at Vienna in 1905) of the term “ Natural Order ’”’ 
from classification ; ‘‘ Family ’’ now takes its place. 

Applied Chemistry : A Practical Handbook for Students of House- 
hold Science and Public Health. By Prof.C. K. TINKLER and 
HELEN Masters. Vol. II. Foods. (15s. net. Lockwood.) 

The second volume of ‘‘ Applied Chemistry ” fully maintains 
the high standard which the authors set themselves in Volume I. 
While the ordinary school will have little use for books of this 
technical nature, teachers of chemistry will find in the present 
one a good deal of information which would enable them to 
make their courses not so far remote from the things of every- 
day life, and we warmly commend it to their notice. For ‘the 
class of students for whom it is designed, we consider it to be 
admirable. 

Smith's Elementary Chemistry. Revised and Rewritten. 
Prof. J. KENDALL. (5s. Bell.) 

The new edition of Alexander Smith’s ‘‘ Elementary Chemis- 
try ” contains, as a final chapter, a brief account of the 
experimental evidence for the laws of chemistry, and a short 
statement of methods of determining equivalent weights, in the 
preparation of which Mr. H. A. Wootton, headmaster of Kings- 
wood School, Bath, has collaborated. This will greatly increase 
its use to teachers of chemistry in this country, and should 
render its popularity, already considerable, even wider. There 


is a peculiar fascination about Smith's books which is hard to 
(Continued on page 112.) 


By 


1,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks, 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


374 Pages. 
100 Exercises. 


33rd Edition. Price 3/6. 
350 Questions. 


The ONLY TEXT-BOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this text-book more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, the 
ace Chamber of Commerce, and the National Union of 

eacners. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
Questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
aa Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 500,000 copies 
80 


LONDON : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. 


THE STUDENT’S 


BUSINESS METHODS 


Theory and Practice of Commerce 


and 
Commercial Correspondence. 
By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 


66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks, 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Eleventh Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
other text-books so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Publie 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


LONDON : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & 00., LTD. 
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EXERCISE BOOKS 
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Science and Laboratory Note Books. 
Nature & Water Colour Books & Pads, 
and every kind of School Stationery in 
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LOOSE LEAF COVERS 


Ring Books with Snap Rings. Strong 
Cloth Covers for hard wear, in various 
styles, sizes, and prices. Manilla Files, 
Transfer Covers, Guide Cards, 
Writing Paper, Drawing Paper, and 
Graph Paper punched to suit any File. 


BOOKS 
School Books of all Publishers are in 


stock available for immediate dispatch. 
Urgent orders for books not in stock 
are collected by our Motor Service and 
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given. 

REQUISITES 
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Boxes or Cloth Boxes. 

Prices from Is. 5d. per set. 
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Can be stained in any colours. 
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lengths, with fixed tops flat or sloping, 


or with adjustable tops. Also with 
Lockers. Made in Pitch Pine, Oak, &c. 


DESKS WITH CHAIRS 


Locker Desk with Chair. Made en- 
tirely of w Locker fitted with 
hinged lid. Supplied in various heights, with 
chairs to match. 


FURNITURE IN STOCK 
FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 

Pupils’ Desks, Teachers’ Desks, Cup- 
boards, Notice Boards, Folding Desks, 
Folding Tables, Blackboards, Easels, 
Chairs, Drawing Models. 


CATALOGUES of 

Stationery, Text Books, Furniture, Reward and 
Library Books, Handwork, Kindergarten 
Material, Chemicals and Apparatus. Any of 
which will be sent free to Principals. 


The Educational Supply Association, Limited, 


MANUFACTURING SCHOOL STATIONERS and FURNISHERS, 
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define, but which probably lies in characteristically deft treat- 
ment of elementary difficulties and in the freshness of outlook 
which is found throughout. They have done much to improve 
the teaching of chemistry in English-speaking countries, and 
we wish this latest one all success. 


(1) A Popular Guide to the Heavens: A Series of Eighty-six 
Plates, with Explanatory Text and Index. By Sir R. S. 
Barı. Fourth Edition, completely Revised and Edited by 
the Rev. T. E. R. PHILLIPS. (15s. net. Philip.) 

(2) A Voyage in Space: A Course of Six Lectures ‘' Adapted to 
a Juvenile Auditory,” delivered at the Royal Institution at 
Christmas, 1913. By Prof. H. H. TURNER. Second 
Edition, with an Addendum on Recent Discoveries. (7s. 6d. 
net. The Sheldon Press.) 

(1) The previous editions of Sir Robert Ball’s book have 
proved the value of such a compilation to schools and amateur 
astronomers, especially such as possess small telescopes. It is 
primarily a book for the “ star gazer,’’ and is not strictly a 
handbook of astronomy in general, since the text consists of 
little more than descriptions of the maps and pictures which 
form the greater part of the book. The latest revision has been 
entrusted to the capable hands of the Rev. T. E. R. Phillips. 
Many previous omissions are rectified by the addition of new 
plates, though in view of the great progress of astrophysics, one 
or more plates of celestial spectra might have been added with 
advantage, in place of the inadequate block of stellar spectra in 
the text. The plates are excellent and representative, and the 
useful tables, lists of telescopic objects, together with the star 
charts (all brought up to date) will be of especial value to 
amateur observers. 

(2) Prof. Turner can always be relied upon to be clear 
and interesting in exposition, and usually original in his 
method of treating a subject. His book may be regarded 
as complementary to Ball’s, since it presents an excellent 
account of the fundamentals of modern astronomy. The 
second edition has needed very little revision ; but Prof. Turner 
has added a chapter which includes a description of Einstein’s 
relativity theory, worthy of one who, in addition to a knowledge 
of his subject, has the power of popular exposition. Although 
nominally for juveniles, the book may be read with profit, as 


well as amusement, by adults who do not mind the occasional 
juvenile lecture-room language for which the title has prepared 
them. 


Stars and their Uses. By E. B. LEGGETT. (38. net. Heffer.) 


The romance of scientific endeavour or achievement is a 
legitimate subject for verse, and this verse may even attain to 
the level of true poetry. The attempt, however, to convey 
scientific information in the form of verse, especially in the case 
of the more exact sciences, is of doubtful value. Precision must 
be sacrificed in the interests of rhyme or metre, while it is 
difficult to prevent the verse from degenerating into mere 
doggerel, abounding in ambiguous phrases. The booklet of 
astronomical rhymes with the above title may be appreciated 
by some people, especially if they require mnemonical aids in 
remembering simple astronomical facts, but probably such 
people are not numerous. 


The Mummy : A Handbook of Egyptian Funerary Archaeology. 
By Sir E. A. WaLtis BUDGE. Second Edition, Revised, 
and Greatly Enlarged. (45s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 


A First Course in Inorganic Chemistry (Theoretical). Formerly 


Entitled “ First Stage Inorganic Chemistry (Theoretical).” 
By Dr. G. H. Barkey. Edited by Dr. W. BriaaGs. (3s. 6d. 
University Tutorial Press.) 

Adventures in Science by Members of Bembridge School. (7s. 6d. 
Cape.) 

College Chemistry. By Prof. L. C. NEwELt. (10s. 6d. Heath.) 

A Text-Book of Geology : For Use in Universities, Colleges, and 
Engineering Schools. By Prof. J. Park. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged (30s. net. Griffin.) 

Mechanics for Engineering Students Specially Adapted to the 
Needs of Third-Year Students Intending to take the 
Examination for the National Certificate in Mechanical 
Engineering. By G. W. Birp. (5s. net. Pitman.) 

Coloured Wall Diagrams of Plant Pests and Diseases. No. 3. 
Apple and Pear Scab. (Unmounted, 3s. Mounted on Rollers, 
5s. Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries.) 

The Radio Year Book, 1926. (Fourth Issue.) A Book of Refer- 
ence for all Interested in Broadcast Receiving. (1s. 6d. net. 
Pitman.) 


ELECTRIC POTATO PEELING 


MACHINE 
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No. 3 “LITTLE MARVEL” 


Registered Design No. 710767/8 


Price £35 


Complete with motor and switch and Intercepting Tank. 


Also length of Flex and Plug. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Silent Running. 

Reversible, Detachable. 
Carborundum Linings. 

Ball Bearings throughout. 
Each load 10 lbs. per minute. 


Maximum Capacity 3 cwts. per day. 


NO WIRING 
REQUIRED. 
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LAMP 
HOLDER 
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MABBOTT & CO., LTD., Poland Street, Manchester 


And at 37/39 Old Street, London, E.C.1 


"Phone: Clerkenwell 1835 
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THE CHANGING SCHOOL 


This volume deals with modern tendencies in education, especially the 
tendency towards freedom and individual work. It is not merely 
descriptive, but critical as well, and aims at helping the teacher and 
the parent to winnow the wheat from the chaff. Much attention is 
given to practical problems of discipline which arise in the home and 
in the school. 6s. net. 

“Dr. Ballard’s new book deserves to be taken as a text-book 
into all training colleges and places where people are initiated into 
the art of handling other people.’’—The Times Educational Supplement, 


GROUP TESTS OF INTELLIGENCE 


The author has not only described and criticized the numerous group 
tests in use in America, but has also given four complete sets of group 
tests of his own, which will enable a teacher to measure the intelligence 
of all the pupils in his class in about an hour and a half. These tests 
are simple to give and simple to mark. 

Third impression. Cloth. 6s. net. 


“ This book embodies the clearest and most practical presentation 
of the subject yet offered.""— The Times Educational Supplement. 


WORKS - BY : DR.: P. - BOSWOOD - BALLARD 


TEST MATERIAL FOR CLASS USE REPRINTED FROM DR. BALLARD’S WORKS. Send for Full Detailed Prospectus, post free 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, LTD., St. Paul’s House, Warwick Square, E.G. 4 


THE NEW EXAMINER 


The purpose of Dr. Ballard’s recent book is to place in the hands of 
the teacher and the examiner a clear account of the new technique of 
examining—a technique which was originally applied to the testing 
of intelligence, but is being more and more applied to the testing of 
attainments. 

Third Impression. 6s. net. 


“ The book, as a whole, is one which every teacher should possess 
and read.'’—The Times Educational Supplement. 


“ An invaluable book. Everybody should buy it at once.’— 
Education Outlook. 


MENTAL TESTS 


The aim of this book is to make the teacher his own critic, and it 
incorporates Dr. Cyril Burt’s revision of Binet's Tests, together with 
their detailed application to the subjects of the curriculum. 

“ Teachers should read this book, for it is uniquely offered to them: 
by an inspector that they may be better provided with weapons 
against himself.’"—The Times Educational Supplement. 
Fifth Impression. 


6s. net. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 


A Logical Method of Teaching 
the Rudiments of the Syntax of 


THE LATIN SUBJUNCTIVE 
By W. H. PAYNE-SMITH, Senior Student of Christ Church 
Copies 9d. each post free from 


GEORCE OVER (RUCBY) LIMITED, 22 Market Place, RUGBY. 


University Press of Liverpool, Ltd. 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, LTD., LONDON 


ANIMAL LIFE IN THE SEA. 

By R. J. Danret, M.Sc. Plates. 5s. 6d. net. 
A short book of general interest, containing enough information not ordinarily 

available to make it useful to students preparing for matriculation, &c. It 

describes the intense life of the shallow seas, and the inhabitants of the deeper 

parts of the ocean in contrast with the ancient sea monsters. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO OCEANOGRAPHY. 

By J. JOHNSTONE, D.Sc., Professor of Oceanography in the 

University of Liverpool. Demy 8vo, 360 pp., 64 illustrations 

in text. 15s. net, 

THE PAGAN BACKGROUND OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 

By W. R. Haruipay, B.A., B.Litt., Professor of Ancient History 

in the University of Liverpool. 12s. 6d. net. 

GERMAN TRANSLATION AND COMPOSITION. 

By 4En1D Picton, B.A., Lecturer in German at the University 


of Liverpool. 4s. net. 
A book for the use of students of Modern German preparing for such examin- 
ations as the Higher School Certificate or Intermediate B.A. 


A NEW GYM SHOE 


For Young Ladies at School or College 


Soft black glace kid uppers, elastic 
gussets in front, chrome soles, hand 
sewn, weight 5 ozs. per pair. 


The lightest and most flexible shoe 
for Gym wearing that can be made. 


Sizes and Half Sizes, 1 3/ 


2 to 8 
Sports Shoe Maker, 


per pair 
post free 


MADDOCK, 


33 Elystan Street, Chelsea, S.W.3 
KENSINGTON 6863 
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GENERAL SCHOOL STATIONERY. 

SCHOOL DESKS AND FITTINGS. 

INDIVIDUAL OCCUPATIONS (Kindergarten). 

SCHOOL OUTFITTING, BADGES, &c. 

NEEDLEWORK MATERIALS. 

SPORTS AND GAMES REQUISITES. 
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9. MAPS, ATLASES, GLOBES, & BOOKS. 

10. MONTESSORI DIDACTIC APPARATUS. 

11. THE “ART OF DRAWING” ALBUMS. 

12. CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL APPARATUS. 

13. CARDBOARD MODELLING AND HANDWORK 
MATERIALS. 


NOTE 
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Prize Competitions 


The Prize for the January Competition is awarded to 
“ Nemo,” proxime accessit, “ Blackheath.” 


The winner of the December Competition was Mrs. J. E. 
Matthewman, M.A. (Oxon.), Gothic House, Hunters’ 
Forstal, Herne Bay, Kent. 

We classify the sixty-eight versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Nemo, Blackheath, Trina, J. S., Chardonne, Esse 
quam videri, Woodlea, Sagittarius, V. N., 
St. Leonard’s, J. W. A., Garnet, E. K. E, 
Roggenfeld, Hibernia, Swallow, A. C., Bésigue, 
Etoile, Bodley, Nibbidard, Auburn, J. E. M., 
Yendu, E. J. F., Dane, Chingleput, N. C. S., 
Nota, J. M. C., Snow-white, Magister. 

Class II.—Menevia, Elizabeth, M. S. S., Nemora, Hippeus, 
Cassandra, Ardconnaig, Nil desperandum, 
A. L. O. C., Superannuated, E. M. D., Pebble, 
R. N., Dathan, Clio, Rednaxala, G C., Marianne, 
M. G. L., S. L. C., Lacy, Albe. 

Class IIT.—Mike, C. A. S., Leander, Lamorna, Creuseoise, 
Cobden, M. P. W., Lena, Pixie, Anna Knowles 
Merritt, Fritz, J. A. R., Petit-Pierre, Breton. 


EXTRACT FROM “ ARIEL, OU LA VIE DE SHELLEY,” BY ANDRE 
MAUROIS 

Le but profond et caché du système était de former des 
caractères durs coulés dans un moule unique. L'indépendance 
des actions était grande, mais l'originalité. des pensées, du 
costume ou du langage le crime le plus détesté. Un intérêt un 
peu vif pour des études ou des idées passait pour une affectation 
insupportable qu'il importait de corriger par la force. 

Telle qu'elle était, cette vie était loin de déplaire au plus grand 
nombre des jeunes Anglais. 
des traditions d’une école si ancienne, fondée par un roi et de 
tous temps voisine et protégée des rois, les payait bien de leurs 
souffrances. Seules quelques âmes sensibles souffraient long- 
temps. Par exemple, le jeune Percy Bysshe Shelley, fils d’un 
très riche propriétaire du Sussex et petit-fils de sir Bysshe Shelley, 
baronnet, ne semblait pas s’acclimater. Cet enfant d'une 


L’orgueil de participer au maintien ° 


extrême beauté, aux yeux bleu vif, aux cheveux blonds bouclés, 
au teint délicat, montrait une inquiétude morale bien extra- 
ordinaire chez un homme de son rang et une incroyable tendance 
à mettre en question les Règles du Jeu. 

Au moment de son arrivée à l’école, les capitaines de sixieme 
année, voyant ce corps frêle, ce visage angélique et ces gestes de 
fille, avaient imaginé un caractère timide, qui demanderait peu 
de soins à leur autorité. Ils découvrirent bien vite que toute 
menace jetait aussitôt le jeune Shelley dans une résistance 
passionnée. Une volonté inébranlable, dans un corps trop peu 
vigoureux pour en appuyer les décrets, le prédestinait à la 
révolte. Ses yeux, d'une douceur rêveuse å l'état de repos, 
prenait sous l'influence de l'enthousiasme ou de l'indignation un 
éclat presque sauvage. La voix, à l'ordinaire grave et douce, 
devenait alors stridente et douloureuse. 


TRANSLATED BY ‘' NEMO” 


The deep-laid, hidden aim of the system was to form strong 
characters all shaped in a single mould. Independence of action 
was a great merit, but originality of thought, dress, or language 
was the most heinous of crimes. An interest, however languid, 
in studies or ideas was regarded as an unbearable affectation, to 
be forcibly corrected. 

Whatever its faults, this life was far from distasteful to the 
majority of young Englishmen. They were richly repaid for 
what they suffered by theif pride in helping to maintain the 
traditions of so ancient a school, which had been founded bv a 
king and was from time immemorial a neighbour and protégée 
of kings. It was only a few sensitive souls who suffered for long. 
For instance, young Percy Bysshe Shelley, son of a very 
wealthy land-owner of Sussex, and grandson of Sir Bysshe Shelley, 
Baronet, never seemed to become acclimatized. This extra- 
ordinarily handsome boy, with his bright blue eyes, fair curly 
hair and delicate complexion, displayed a mental restlessness 
which was most unusual for one of his class, and an incredible 
tendency to question the Régles du Jeu. 

When he arrived at school, the seniors of six years’ standing, 
seeing his frail physique, his angelic countenance, and his girlish 

(Continued on page 116.) 


LEATHERCRAFT 


Modelled Leatherwork and all materials for the craft 
can now be supplied by 


H.C.B. LEATHERWORK, 
20 Sloane Street, London, S.W. 1 


at strictly moderate prices. 


MODELLING HIDE VELVET PERSIANS 
FANCY AND GRAINED LEATHERS 

PRESS BUTTONS RULES 
TOOLS BRUSHES DESIGNS, 
STAINS SET SQUARES &c. 


Special terms to teachers and schools. Price List on application. 
Lessons arranged. Any one interested in the work will be 
welcomed at our studio and workroom at the above address. 


SKIVERS 


ASSISTANT MASTERS AND MISTRESSES 
Are invited to call or write to 


N. W. ROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), B.-és-L., 
With a view to obtaining suitable Vacancies. 
No charge for registration. 83% commission on first year’s salary. 


BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, Empire House (R.98), 


1765 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 
(Opposite Royal Academy.) @ Phone: GERRARD 8462. 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


FOYLES have it, or will soon obtain it. 1,000,000 vols. 
in stock on every conceivable subject, including the 
largest stock of Educational Books in the British Isles. 


SECOND-HAND AND NEW. 


Books on approval. Catalogues free. 
Mention requirements. BOOKS PURCHASED. 


FOYLES, 121 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 


The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics, 


23 STORE STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 


VISITING PRINCIPAL—EMILE JAQUES-DALCROZE (Paris). 
DirRECTOR—PERCY B. INGHAM, B.A. 
DIRECTOR OF MUSICAL STUDIES—ERNEST READ, F.R.A.M. 


Monsieur DALCROZE 


will give 


TWO LECTURE-DEMONSTRATIONS 


in the NEW SCALA THEATRE, Charlotte Street, 
Tottenham Court Road, London, W.1, at 8.15 p.m., 
during the last week of MARCH. 


For details apply THE DatcrozE SCHOOL, 23 Store Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 


STANDARD BOOKS TO OONSULT 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK . net 10/6 
THE GIRLS SCHOOL YEAR BOOK.. 

THE SCHOOLMASTERS YEAR BOOK ua 
THE DIRECTORY OF WOMEN TEACHERS 


so 25 /- 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.C.1 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 
CATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
Free on application to 


CEORCE OVER (RUCBY) LTD., 22 Market Place, RUGBY. 
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POSTAL REVISION 


COURSES 


FOR L. L.A. 1926 


For many years Wolsey Hall has 
been recognized as the leading 
postal coaching institution for 
L.L.A. Diplomas. At the last 
ten Examinations, 1916—-1925— 


214 nmrs SAT 
191 PASSED 


FEES: 


Pass Subjects, each - &1 15s. 
Hons. Subjects, each - &2 168. 


OXFORD BOOKS ON MUSIC 


Elementary Harmony. By C. H. Kitson 
This book attempts to do for beginners what the Author’s 
“Evolution of Harmony” does for the advanced student— . 
that is, to deal with an academic subject by a fuller and 
more lively method than usual. Prof. Kitson succeeded 
Dr. Buck in the Chair of Music at Dublin. 

In three parts, cloth, 3s. 6d. net each. 


The Evolution of Harmony. By C. H. Kitson 
In this book, a study rather than an advanced text-book 
of harmony, Prof. Kitson expounds his well-known views 
on ear-training, unessential notes, figured-basses, and the 


development of harmony to the present day. Second 
edition. 12s. 6d. net. 


Musical Taste and How to Form It 
By M. D. Calvocoressi 


Mr. Calvocoressi’s book differs from others more in the 
attitude of mind which it expresses than in the particular 
method it adopts. For it is perhaps more purely musical, 
purely artistic, than other books of the same kind, which 
are in their turn more interested in technical instruction. 
The book is especially suitable—indeed it was especially 
wnitten—for the layman and the beginner. 

Paper boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
Amen House, Warwick Square, E.C. 4, & 95 Wimpole Street, W.1 


For full of above Courses for the L.L.A. Exam. 
in May, 1926, write at once to the SECRETARY, Dept. E33, 


CA alsey Hall 
Oxford 
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THE ANNUAL 


“DIRECTORY of STORIES ABOUT 
EDUCATIONAL NUMBERLAND 


By D. PONTON 


ASSOCIATIONS” Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net 
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movements, credited him with a timid disposition which it would 
require little of their authority to overrule. They soon discovered 
that any threat threw young Shelley into a mood of passionate 
resistance. An unshakable will within a body which was not 
robust enough to uphold its decisions, foredoomed him to re- 
bellion. His eyes, which were soft and dreamy in repose, were 
filled with a light which was almost fierce under the influence of 
enthusiasm or indignation, while his voice, usually so sweet and 
grave, then became troubled and strident. 

There were so many good translations this month, that 
the judging was no easy task—the best versions had to be 
compared phrase by phrase and the results summed up. 
“ Nemo” gained first place for his excellent English, 
added to an almost perfect translation ; his one error was 
“ Independence of action was a great merit,” whereas the 
meaning is that great independence of action was allowed. 
Nevertheless, we cannot imagine why he chose to leave 
Règles du Jeu in French. There must be some reason that 
escapes us, for it is inconceivable that any competitor 
should be in doubt as to the meaning. Though, to be sure, 
we remember hearing of a U.S.A. student who translated 
vieux jeu as elderly Hebrew. 

“ Blackheath ” narrowly missed the first place, his 
English phrasing was not quite so smooth; compare 
“ That boy of great beauty,” ‘‘ that life was far from dis- 
pleasing to most of the English youths.” Further, ‘‘ The 
real aim underlying ” does not quite give the meaning of 
Le but profond et caché, and he begged the question 
of sixième année by putting it vaguely as the sixth and 
omitting année. But it was a good piece of work, ‘‘ Black- 
heath,” ánimo y adelante. 

“ Trina’s ” effort is also highly commended. The chief 
points for criticism were: ‘‘ independence of action was 
highly esteemed,” “tendency to put into question,” “a 
resolute will,” and we did not care for the sentence, ‘‘ Only 
the few sensitive souls suffered for long.” But we expect to 
see “Trina ” carrying off the prize before long. 


We commend “ Esse quam videri»’ for an adamantine 
will, cavil at the Rules of the Game, but we do not find 
discomforts strong enough to convey the idea of souffrances, 
nor does moral susceptibility rightly express inquiétude. 
morale. 

When there are several renderings to choose from, we 
like competitors to select the most completely English. 
“ J. S.,” for instance, might have found a better expres- 
sion for inquiétude morale than moral inquietude. And 
“ Chardonne,” whose attempt shows promise, said that 
Shelley did not seem to habituate himself, nor do we think 
inquiétude morale fitly expressed by lack of moral conviction. 

Translators should ever be on the watch to eliminate 
redundant words. For example, ‘‘ Superannuated ” uses 
the article the in cases where it is necessary in French, but 
can be dispensed with in English—" the young Englishmen,” 
“of the kings.” 

We commend resolute characters (‘' Elizabeth ’’), maidenly 
manners (“ E. J. F”), and would like to encourage ‘‘ Anna 
Knowles Merritt ” to try straight translation for a month 
or two. Her (or his) versions show a good knowledge of 
French, but are always free. 

“M. S. S.” must never neglect to read over his com- 
pleted work. He omitted gestes de fille altogether. 
“ Nemora ” has strong individualities for caractères durs, but 
individuality, according to this account of Eton, was at a 
discount. Another new competitor, ‘“ Albe,” joined 
‘“ Blackheath ” in avoiding année after sixième. No doubt 
both were influenced by the English style, Sixth Form. 
But this was not the author’s idea, and it is important to 
give your author’s idea and not your own. If he made a 
mistake, that is his affair, not his translator’s. 

We have no more space for all the little points of interest, 
but thank ‘‘ Lacy ” and others for their letters. We will 
follow ` Blackheath’s ” suggestion and give the Trans- 

(Continued on page 118.) 
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DUSTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHDOLS, &o. 


On all School, Laboratory, eens &c., creme and Linoleums of every 


USE FLORIGENE rene 


“ Florigene ’’ is easily applied aa saves time, ha and money. 
The sanitary, labour-saving, and economic advantages are NOT attained by 
sweeping-powders or any other method. 
The “DUST-ALLAYER’’ Co., 4 Vernen Pi., Bloomsbury 84., London, W.0.1. 


Contractors to the Admiralty, U M Office of Works, Colonial Governments, éc- 
Established over 20 ; ears. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF FABLES 


LA FONTAINE 


Two dozen fables, 32 pages, paper cover, no illustrations. 


Post Free, 2/7 net 


The Prize Editor wrote last month: ‘‘ They are very well 
done and a pleasure to read.” 


“Very much alive.” —Times Literary Supplement. 


By post only, from 
W. O. CARTER, 64 Torrington Square, London, W.C. 1 


WHETHER SELLING or BUYING SCHOOLS 


consult the 


TRANSFER & PARTNERSHIP DEPT. 


(Under the Direction of F. C. NEEDES, B.A.) 


OF THE 


FUTURE GAREER ASSOCIATION 


SCHOLASTIC AGENTS 
(Director: H. Becker) 


£200,000 


waiting to be invested in School Properties. 


VARIED APPOINTMENTS 


for 


ASSISTANT MASTERS & MISTRESSES 


No REGISTRATION FEES 


Offices : 


ROLAND HOUSE, OLD BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 7 


Phone: Kensington 2951 & 2 
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I K j hti 
—SCHOLASTIC AGENTS nigntey 
. ' . 9 n | 
A few particulars of Girls’ Schools for sale and partnerships 
selected from a large number which Messrs. Truman & Knightley 
have been called upon to negotiate : 

SOUTH COAST.—One of the Principals of a about {2,000 for a half share; excellent | ESSEX COAST.—High-class Day and Board- 
high-class Boarding School for Girls seeks a oppor malty for an energetic Principal or ing School for Girls, recognized by the Board 
proe ee ven) with z view s0 ncipals. T 3,994 s PERE 123 day purl pa w from 

y succession ; boarders paying £120 WN _ o neas per annum, an boarders 
to £150 per annum, exclusive of extras; LANTE TOTT SE E at ae paying £105 per annum. Gross receipts over 
extensive freehold premises in grounds of 3 lecs T4 to 15} guineas per antun In addition £5,000, net profit about £1,000. £3,500 
acres. Gross receipts over £10,000, profit oen a ee Leaders Be PET ean required for goodwill, furniture, and equip- 
nearly £3,000; goodwill £5,000, furniture at £30 t {54 T andi exclusive vf fuition ment, £1,500 of which could be paid off by 
Marat ; RA would be let on r al loca: hoo occupies fine corner house A instalments. T 3,94 
pairing lease a per annuum. Part of the - a 
paraita money coil be fad of tar | Bromloenlpstua, i geod nena Past | HOME COUNTIES states hei 
oe “nian: | Soak. Ttboreguirdorgeodeltotifore | Romie plese’ tan Ai day mph 

SOUTH-EAST COAST.—Pri š profit. F requi org ‚furniture, from 34 to neas a term ; y pup 
class Boarding and Day aa ati and equipment. Property would be sold or paying from 3} (mornings only) to 7} guineas 
partner, preferably = ileal a connexion of let on lease. Sata Cas Nateee i a needs 
boarders; 21 boarders ng 120 to 150 URREY.— class uses, heal : 
guineas per annum, and 14 day pupils at | SURREY. “High class Preparatory Day and EPE PEPE N eaix to plain A 
high fees. School is carried on in two houses, 50 da ori ils paying from 7 to 12 malice: 2 field adjoining ; 1 of 8 years to run of the 
with playing field, 5 tennis courts, and well tèrm Aet ngs paying £100 a year two houses at a combined rental of £195 per 
stocked en; room for 85 to 40 boarders. lusive of bold elai annum. Gross seceipts over ahaa a gae r 

; . exclusive of extras. Free p Term's fees accepted for goodwill, furniture 
Reasonable terms of partnership made with playing field attached, in bracing healthy T 3.998 
suitable lady able to bring a boarding con- neighbourhood. Gross recenta. between At Valuation. i 
nexion, or Principal might be willing to sell {2,000 and £3,000 a year. £5,000 required for | WELSH COAST.—High-class Boarding School, 
outright. T 3,943 freehold property, goodwill, furniture, and e100 oul 50 and 60 boarders ying Pare 90 

E R equipment, part of which could remain on to neas per annum, exclusive of extras ; 

“EASY REACH, OF “LONDON. — 40 |  mortgase. Principal retiring having realized | Pree ore peas tae at ATEO 
boarders paying 75 to 108 guineas per annum, Scene ti Nene KESE T 3. vi which they would sell, or let on lease at £500 
and 60 day pupils paying 15 to 30 guineas, 8 a year ross receipts nearl £7,000, profit 
in addition to extras; gross receipts between | SURREY.—High-class Boarding and Day aoe £1,200. £3 500 required for goodwill 
£6,000 and £7,000 a year. ses occupy School in a very healthy district, within easy furniture. and equipment part of which 
a fine position, facing the sea, with extensive reach of London; 18 boarders and 10 day could be paid off by instalments. 13.968 
playing field, and have been specially built pupils ; peat of scope for additional day y i : 
for their purpose; fine school hall, well- pupils ; ers’ fees 120 to 140 guineas; | LANCASHIRE.—Flourishing Preparatory Day 
arranged classrooms with central heating, day pune £30 to £43 per annum. House School for Girls ; 90 pupils between the ages 
excellent dormitories; room for 70 boarders stands in grounds of over 2 acres, over 500 ft. of 5 and 10, paying a from 12 to 1903 
and 130 day pupils. The Vendor would be above sea level; room for 30 day pupils and guineas per annum, exclusive of extras. 
willing to let the property on lease at a 28 boarders. Rent {250 per annum, witb a Attractive house, standing in its own grounds, 
rental of £850 per annum, and sell the lease of 17 years to run. Gross receipts which would be sold or let on lease at £250 a 
goodwill, furniture, and equipment for £4,000, nearly £3,000, profit £350. Term's fees year. Gross receipts over £2,000, net profit 
or would stay on as a Sleeping Partner and required for goodwill, furniture at valuation. nearly £500. will, £1,200 or near offer ; 
receive a Working Partner able to pay down T 3,901 furniture at valuation. T 3,734 

Full particulars of the above. and other openings will be sent, zz 
strict confidence, to Ladies seeking Partnerships or Schools of 
their own. Applicants should state qualifications and experience, 
the kind of openings required and amount of capital available. 

Offices: 61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 

Telegrams: ‘‘ Tutoress, Phone, London.’ Telephones: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 


FASTER SCHOOL OF SPANISH — || THE CHALLENGE PICTURES for SCHOOLS 


PROSEECT USES of this course are now ready, together aes hie seen ees er er OOR t 
with those for the Summer School of Spanish to be held | | ©! >culpture, Nature Study, Keproductions of the 
at Santander in August. Early application for the Granada Old Masters, and POSTERS, FRIEZES and 
Course, which is to be held this year only, is strongly advised. RHYMESHEETS, from many countries. 


Apply, The Secretary, School of Spanish, University of Liverpool. ee ee ee 
The Challenge Books & Pictures, Ltd., 
All Persons interested in Phonetics are recommended to join the 24-25 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 


SS aa a TE A a ee ay 
Subscription, 8s. per annum. Entrance fes, 4s. SAADAOROQAAOONAOCDIOOOONONONIDAONOONONA DDA NONOOONAAANONOAOODOTOAAOAOOOUOOODOOOIOUOA NODA TOO CONIATO AEON COTTAM LE 


Members receive free of charge Le Maitre Phonétique, the official organ FEEDING IN SCHOOLS 


of the Association (Editor: P. Passy, 20 Madeleine, Bourg-la-Reine, Seine = 

France; Assistant Editor: D. Jones, University College, Loddon, Mel i = If the diet is what it should be, the 
the | = vitamines will take care of themselves. 
al 


New Members receive in return for the Entrance fee: The Principles 
See the Sept. (1925) Issue of The Journal of Education and School World. 


LPA., What is Phonetics? by H. E. Palmer, and La Phonétique appliquée 
l'Enseignement de ia Lecture, by P. Passy.—List of other publications 
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and prices and back numbers of Le Maftre Phonétique (from 1889) on application. 
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lator's Decalogue next time we set a straightforward easy 
German passage. 


A Prize of Two Guineas ts offered for the best translation 
into English verse of the following ‘‘ Chanson Roumaine,” by 
Héléne Vacaresco. 


J'avais une fleur printanière, 

Elle est tombée à la rivière. 

Fleur de printemps, petite fleur, 
L’aube t’aimait, le flot t'a prise ! 
J’avais un cœur sous ma chemise, 
Coeur de vingt ans, mon petit cœur. 


J’avais un pommier aux fleurs blanches 
Et des fleurs sur toutes les branches. 
Pommier d’avril, petit pommier. 

Elles sont mortes sous la gréle. 

J’avais un collier lourd et fréle, 

Collier d’argent, petit collier. 


J'avais l'azur dans la prairie 

Et dans mon coeur et dans ma vie. 
Mois de mai, petit mois de mai, 

Dis, pourquoi n’es-tu plus le méme ? 
J'avais aussi celui que j’aime, 

Mon bien-aimé, mon bien-aimé ! 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries, which must be accompanied by the Coupon 
printed on page 116, must reach the office by the first post on 
February 13, 1926, addressed ‘‘ PRizE EDITOR,” The Journal 
of Education and School World, 3 Ludgate Broadway, 
London, E.C. 4. 


A City oF STUDENTS.—A “ Students’ City ” is in progress 
of coming into being in Paris. Amid the beautiful surroundings 
of the Parc Montsouris there is arising a group of buildings 
dedicated to the lodging of students. The first completed building 
was opened in July of last year, this being the section for French 
students, which has been built largely through the generosity of 
a private individual, M. Deutsch, who made a gift of ten millions 
of francs. The building consists of a series of two-storied, 
gable-roofed houses surrounding a quadrangle, in style some- 
what recalling an Oxford college. On three sides are the students’ 
rooms, the fourth being occupied by a hall and common-rooms ; 
the whole forms a striking example of modern French archi- 
tecture. Here, at about half the cost of a single room elsewhere, 
is accommodation for from 300 to 350 students. The Canadian 
section (for 50 students) and the Belgian section (for 250) are 
both in hand, while other sections already planned are those 
for Argentine, Cuban, and Swiss students. Eventually, lodging 
for some 10,000 is to be available. This finely planned enterprise 
has been undertaken not only with the idea of providing students 
with suitable lodgings at prices within their means, but also as 
an effort towards international understanding. By attracting 
foreign students to Paris, it aims to bring about closer relations 
between the nations to which they belong, by means of the 
contact they will have with each other and with their French 
comrades. 


CAMBRIDGE LocAL EXAMINATIONS.—The first instalment of 
the class-lists of the Cambridge School Certificate and Junior 
Local Examinations held in December last has been issued, 
showing that 4,407 candidates were entered at centres in Great 
Bnitain and Ireland. There were in addition 8,378 candidates 
entered for these two examinations at centres overseas. 


Of the candidates at home centres 618 boys and 625 girls 
gained School Certificates, 111 boys and 81 girls obtaining 
Honours. The conditions for complete exemption from the 
Previous Examination were satisfied by 170 boys and ọr girls. 
In the Junior Local Examination 618 boys and 508 girls gained 
certificates, 65 boys and 10 girls gaining Honours. 


Messrs. GRIFFITHS, 


POWELL & SMITH, 


The Oldest Established Firm of Educational and School Transfer Agents, 
12 & 13 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 2 


Telegraphic Address : Telephone : 
“ SCHOLASQUE, RAND, LONDON” Established 1833 a 


ASSISTANT MISTRESSES 


Seeking appointments should send full details as to 
qualifications, &c. Particulars of suitable vacancies 
will be forwarded regularly, free of charge. 


NO PRELIMINARY FEES 


ASSISTANT MASTERS 


Seeking appointments should communicate at once 
with Messrs. GRIFFITHS, POWELL & SMITH. 


NO PRELIMINARY FEES 


HEADMISTRESSES, HEADMASTERS, OR 

PRINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS seeking Assistants 

are invited to send details as to their requirements. 
No charge whatsoever is made for services. 


SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT 
(Under the direct management of Mr. W. H. F. SMITH) 
Principals who are desirous of transferring their 
Schools or of receiving Partners are invited to apply 
to Messrs. GRIFFITHS, POWELL & SMITH, 
stating full particulars, when every facility will be 
afforded them to attain thcir object as promptly as 
possible. All information received will be 
treated as strictly private and confidential, 
and no charge will be made unless a sale is 
effected or agreed upon. 

INTENDING PURCHASERS OR PARTNERS 
should state their requirements fully. 


NO CHARGE for commission is made. 
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Broadcasting in Education 


The programme of Transmissions to Schools during 
January, February, and March, issued by the British 
Broadcasting Company, is a reminder that the problem 
of wireless lessons is one of considerable and gradually 
increasing importance. There were at first technical 
defects and defects in personnel. The best type of 
receiving apparatus and the most suitable quality of 
voice had to be discovered, and a technique of delivery 
had to be evolved. But these difficulties have been 
largely overcome—largely, we say, because no scheme 
can be perfect, and one in which there is no hope of 
improvement is in an unhealthy condition. The Com- 
pany now has on its list some 800 schools, which 
are more or less suitably equipped, and a large propor- 
tion of these were known to be taking advantage of the 
varied and interesting programme arranged for last 
term. 

The wireless talk is welcomed in schools for a variety 
of reasons. It is a novelty; it is given in a fresh voice 
by a mysterious unseen personality, and it provides a 
change from the voice, personality, and method of the 
regular teacher ; it deals frequently with topics on the 
fringe of the curriculum—with the adventurous, the 
dramatic, and the picturesque, which are liable to be 
missed or submerged in the dull routine from which it 
ls not easy for hard-worked teachers to escape; and 
even when it overlaps the ground covered by formal 
teaching, it does so, as a rule, with special authority, 
or with a freshness of treatment that reinforces the 
teacher’s own work without diminishing his influence. 

But even if these advantages are admitted, they 
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cannot always be enjoyed without inconvenience. The 
time-table of the wireless talks is fixed, and the time- 
table of the school lessons, while not unalterable, has, of 
necessity, a certain amount of rigidity. A talk on 
music which would interest a certain class of boys, 
falls within the period when they are wrestling with a 
problem in algebra, investigating the intricacies of 
French irregular verbs, or studying the peculiarities of 
the dative case. The teacher of mathematics, or French, 
or Latin, has his job to do, and that job requires 
regular weekly progress in his subject. The loss of a 
lesson is not merely vexatious—it is discouraging ; and 
a teacher discouraged is a teacher damned. 

The difficulty is of a different order when the wireless 
talk is on the teacher’s own speciality, because many 
teachers have a very natural and not altogether improper 
sense of self-sufficiency. They feel that the special 
knowledge of the broadcaster, and such of his person- 
ality as can be conveyed by wireless, are not superior to 
their own; they feel that they can present the adven- 
turous, or the dramatic, or the picturesque as vividly 
and with as much feeling as it is presented by the 
unseen speaker; and they have the instinctive but 
unjustifiable feeling that they are, for the moment, 
superseded. 

It will be obvious that the value of special wireless 
talks to schools depends mainly upon four factors: the 
effectiveness of reception, the technique of delivery, the 
suitability of the subject, and the attitude of the 
teacher. The first of these calls for a receiving set 
with a selective circuit, and a loud speaker to match ; 
and it may here be remarked that many of the com- 
plaints against loud speakers can be traced to defects 
of adjustment in the receiving apparatus. The tech- 
nique of delivery is more important in school trans- 
missions than it is in talks intended for adult ears. 
Not only do older people recognize words and interpret 
phrases more readily, but they will make an effort to 
listen while young people will not. A speaker whose 
voice does not “carry ” well, who does not pronounce 
every word distinctly, whose phrasing is bad, is unfitted 
for school broadcasting, however eminent he may be, 
or to whatever extent his knowledge or experience 
transcends that of his fellows, For young people each 
word should be heard clearly, the speech should be 
slow, the phrasing accurate and well balanced, and 
important statements, explanations, or descriptions 
should be repeated once, and sometimes twice, to give 
clearness and precision to mental pictures which are 
vague and indistinct on a first hearing. 

The late Mrs. M. E. Boole, in one of her books, 
describes the method she used to train her pupils in 
making mental pictures. When she had completed her 
description she used to say: ‘‘ Now girls—lean back— 
fold arms—close eyes—make a picture.” The present 
writer has used this method, both in the class-room and 
the studio, with this variation: after the description or 
explanation has been given once, the pupils are directed 
to lean back, fold arms, and close eyes, and the picture 
is then re-drawn in short, terse sentences, so as to 
emphasize the main features and perspective. The 
method of securing mental concentration and of train- 
ing in visualization might be more widely used. 

As to the most suitable subjects, pedagogic opinion 1s 
reminiscent of the confusion which accompanied the 
building of the tower of Babel. Music and musical 
appreciation alone receive universal approval. If it is 
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possible to summarize general feeling, however, the 
writer would be inclined to divide the talks into two 
groups, topical and systematic, and to say that in the 
latter group they should be supplementary to the 
ordinary curriculum. If they overlap, there must be 
an originality of treatment that avoids any suspicion of 
mere repetition. At a conference of schoolmasiers at 
one of the northern stations a few months ago, the 
word ‘supplementary ’’ was used in a very narrow 
sense; and travel pictures, famous scientists and their 
discoveries, industrial processes, and sport were classi- 
fied separately. All these are, in the writer’s view, 
supplementary 

A glance at the programme to which reference has 
been made will show the wide range of talks which are 
available to schools which have, say, a four-valve set. 
There is scarcely any interest for which, at one station or 
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another, provision is not made. Obviously a selection 1s 
necessary, and while a selection is, perhaps, rendered 
more difficult by the wide range of the talks, the variety 
also renders it possible to derive some advantage with 
a minimum of that inconvenience which arises from the 
conflict of time-tables. 

But granted all this, the full value is only to be 
achieved by the hearty co-operation of the teacher. If 
he accepis school broadcasts in the spirit in which they 
are offered, he will prepare his pupils to understand and 
appreciate what they hear; he will often stand by the 
blackboard and make notes as the talk proceeds; he 
will set essays and send up the best to the Company ; 
he will follow up interests which the talks have aroused ; 
and he will feel, not superseded, but reinforced and 
strengthened by the sympathetic and hearty co-opera- 
tion of his colleague in the studio. 


Occasional Notes 


p is not easy for the plain man who is, as a good 
citizen, genuinely interested in educational pro- 
gress, to follow the-intricacies of the controversy which 
is now raging about block grants, 
gras leg approved expenditure, and economy. 
We have ourselves endeavoured to con- 
sider the proposed new policy on its merits and to give 
due weight to the statement that economy is a necessity. 
But we think that this has been far too generally 
assumed. Those who regard education as one of the 
vital necessities of the commonwealth can scarcely 
assent to the doctrine that steady progress towards 
improvement must be conditioned by trade fluctuations 
and by what is called financial stringency. For, pushed 
to its logical conclusion, this means that the children 
in the schools, over a period of years, must be deprived 
of those advantages which no subsequent return to a 
proper standard can give back to them. We should 
rather urge that the State should act as a wise parent 
would act in similar circumstances, and determine to 
adopt any expedient rather than allow the children to 
suffer. Of course we are not unmindful of the argument 
put forward by the apologists for retrenchment, that 
educational efficiency is not in serious danger. But this 
argument is unconvincing in the face of Memorandum 44, 
which states so coldly and precisely the directions in 
which Local Authorities are expected to curtail expendi- 
ture. On the whole, then, the suspicions of educa- 
tionists are confirmed and the anxiety of the plain man 
is not relieved. 


r is, therefore, difficult to see what advantages the 
Government expect to derive from its proposals. 
Many people are not necessarily hostile to a change in 
the grant system, provided that such a 

g as change does not impair efficiency or 

put any check on sound development. 

But we must confess that we are profoundly disturbed 
by the present situation. The Government has suc- 
ceeded in uniting against itself al] but a negligible 
fraction of the educational opinion of the country, and 
to those who, like ourselves, were hopeful that educa- 
tional questions might be kept outside party politics, 
that is a most disquieting fact. Things might have 
been better if the Government had consulted teachers 
and administrators before launching its famous 


circular on what has proved to be a stormy sea. It 
might then have been able to discount opposition in 
advance. As it is, many of its best friends are 
troubled. It seems evident to us that the strength of 
the opposition which has been aroused will convince, if 
it has not already convinced, the Government that it 
will be unwise to attempt any serious cutting down in 
educational estimates. We ask in all seriousness 
whether it is worth while incurring very considerable 
odium for the sake of a small financial advantage and 
at the expense of losing the confidence of many of those 
who supported the educational programme of the Govern- 
ment at the last General Election. We do not want to 
see education made a party issue, and our view is that 
there is yet time for the Government to prevent this. 


Į! is all very well to protest against educational, 
naval, or any other extravagance, if such there be, 
but we do wish that controversialists would state their 
iii case fairly. We are led to make this 
ssc thade: remark through reading an article by 
Mr. Harold Cox, entitled, “ Extrava- 
gance in Education,” in the Datly Mail of February II. 
In that article the following sentence occurs: ‘‘ The 
essential point to aim at is to get rid of the absurdity 
that a Local Authority may spend however much 
money it chooses and demand that the national 
exchequer shall pay 50 per cent of the bill.” Now it is, 
of course, highly misleading to suggest that Local 
Authorities can spend what they like and then call 
upon the national exchequer to foot half the bill. Under 
the present system the Board pays 50 per cent of 
approved expenditure, and Local Authorities are very 
careful not to incur expenditure unless they know that 
it is approved, that is, that they will receive grant 
upon it. Those who are in touch with educational 
administration are aware of the minute examination of 
details that takes place before expenditure is actually 
approved by the Board, and the words “ subject to 
the approval of the Board of Education ” constantly 
occur in the recommendations made by Education 
Committees. We have, we think, said enough to show 
that the words we have quoted give an entirely wrong 
impression ; and as the article was evidently intended 
to influence opinion, the occurrence of such a sentence 
is more than unfortunate. 
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Me: J. T. MUSTARD’S plea for more temperate 
language in the discussions of the proposed new 
basis of grants is opportune. Circular 1371 and Memo- 
randum 44 called for candid criticism 
from teachers individually and corpo- 
rately. We must remember, however, 
that the principle of the percentage grant is only a few 
years old. For teachers to assert that its abrogation will 
be “ disastrous to education ” is to use the language of 
politicians rather than of professional men and women. 
We do not endorse Mr. Mustard’s view that education 
supply has outrun education demand, but there is a 
genuine public demand for an improved educational 
system, and the question at issue is one of ways and 
means and an equitable division of the burden. 


A Protest. 


“THE New York Times prints a lively and interesting 
article on education, from the pen of Dr. Thomas 
Jesse Jones, educational director of the Phelps Stokes 
Fund, and it supports the article in a 


baa "ck commendatory leader. Dr. Jones’s 
Education thesis is that American enthusiasm for 


education, which no one can doubt, is 
too much given over to the accumulation of machinery, 
buildings, equipment, and extended curricula, until the 
essentials, the ‘‘simples’’ as he calls them, are lost 
sight of. He therefore directs his countrymen’s atten- 
tion to the fundamental question: What is the school 
or college there for? His “ four simples,” which con- 
stitute his answer to that question, are: health and 
sanitation ; the appreciation and use of environment, 
material and human; the household and the home ; 
and recreation and culture. These essentials or univer- 
sals should, he contends, govern all educational measures 
in all grades, from the primary school to the university ; 
and the principle underlying them is that modern 
education is for life in a community and not for the 
life of the individual. That a great newspaper should 
give prominence to a serious discussion of essential aims 
in education is good for America, and would be good for 
England, where we get enough and to spare of news- 
paper advocacy of one-sided and partial aims. Dr. Jones’s 
forthcoming book on “ The Four Simples of Education ” 
should make profitable reading. 


VERY much of a piece with Dr. Jones’s article is a 
leaflet from the pen of Mr. F. J. Gould, well 
known for his long and faithful advocacy of moral 
kurai instruction, but deserving also of high 
respect for his general grasp of the 

Royal Commission. --entials in education. Mr. Gould has 
lived through much, and sees clearly that, though 
schools were multiplied by the working of the Act of 
1870, and though they have been still further multiplied, 
and far better organized and administered, by the 
working of the Act of 1902, we still, as a nation, need 
to ask, as people are asking in America, what are the 
schools really there for ? Some of the more progressive 
Local Authorities do address themselves to this funda- 
mental issue, but most of them take it for granted 
that, as Dr. Johnson said, all that is worth knowing 
about education is already known. Mr. Gould sug- 
gests another Royal Commission on State-aided educa- 
tion, and proves that he possesses the courage of his 
convictions by supplying a syllabus of points for such 
an inquiry. Though the cost of education has mounted 
rapidly in recent years, the nation is, on the whole, 
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getting good value for its money thongh it might get 
better. At the same time, no friend of education would 
object to a comprehensive and impartial inquiry, such 
as Mr. Gould suggests. His syllabus is, of course, 
coloured by his individual views, but it could be made 
the basis of a searching investigation. 


i his presidential address to the Association of 

Directors and Secretaries for Education, Mr. A. T. 
Flux developed some interesting views on educational 
areas and administration. As regards 
local areas, each should provide both 
for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, but should not be so large as to destroy personal 
and local interest. A town with dependent suburbs or 
villages should form a unit for educational purposes. 
This demand—a most reasonable one in the interests 
of educational efficiency—is sometimes met by an 
extension of boundaries. He pleaded also for a revival 
of the ad hoc principle in educational administration, on 
the ground that many able men and women would 
gladly offer their services for education who would not 
accept a seat on a council. 


Education 
Areas. 


HE Headmaster of Sidcot School contributes to the 
annual report of the Old Scholars’ Association an 
analysis of the careers of all who were in the School in 
the summer term of the year 1912. 

ee a We do not remember any other 
“ example of such a study, and we draw 
attention to it because we think other schools may be 
interested in supplying similar evidence of the results 
of the education given. At the time mentioned there 
were I4I boys and girls in the School, and of the 130 
who survive, the youngest 1s 24 and the eldest 32 years 
of age. Thirty-one out of the 130 are classified as 
“ home-makers,” 13 as doctors, 3 as dentists, 5 as 
trained nurses, 17 aS manufacturers, merchants, &c., 
17 as following occupations ancillary to commerce and 
industry (secretaries, accountants, &c.), 13 as teachers, 
I2 aS engineers, chemists, &c., II as farmers, 3 as 
journalists, 3 as students, and 2 as unemployed. Again, 
of the 130 in all, 48 have been to universities and 22 
entered colleges of other types, not to speak of those 
who undertook training as nurses, engineers, accoun- 
tants, and so on. As becomes a school connected with 
the Society of Friends, certain professions do not figure 
in the list. No one, says the report, is likely to become 
a bishop; “no one is in the Army or Navy or Air 
Force; no one is on the stage or concert platform. 
More than that, no one is known to have disgraced his 
school.” ‘‘ More than that ” is, we think, rather good. 


HE Council of the National Museum of Wales has 
just issued a national appeal for £100,000. The 
Museum has outgrown its limited 
accommodation, and it is desired to 
resume building on the plan held up by 
the War now that the Treasury has agreed, for some 
time to come, to give a pound grant for every 
pound subscribed. Two choicely designed and executed 
pamphlets, the one dealing with the aims and needs 
of the Museum and the other with its contents, 
accompany the appeal. Benjamin Iver Gilman, of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, U.S.A., describes the 
institution as “ a great Museum intelligently planned.” 
The first pamphlet stresses its national character as a 


National Museum 
of Wales. 
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storehouse for collections of objects of artistic, historical, 
and scientific interest having special reference to Wales ; 
shows how these collections, carefully arranged and 
exhibited, can be of immense educational value; how 
that value is increased through co-operation with local 
museums, schools, eisteddfodau, conferences, &c. The 
financial resources at present are sufficient to maintain 
five departments, with a staff of experts of recognized 
authority in each—departments of archaeology, art, 
botany, geology, zoology. There are over 24,000 
volumes in the library, which are available for staff and 
students. By field work, lectures, local exhibitions, 
and the distribution of loan collections, the influence of 
the Museum is carried into all parts of the Principality. 
A SPECIAL Joint Conference was held on Friday, 
January 15, between the Councils of the University 

of Wales and University College, Cardiff, for the 
purpose of setting up machinery for 

pe ie te drafting a charter to embody the 
decision of the Court of Governors of 
the University that the Medical School be established 
as an independent school of the University. A memo- 


randum by the Governing Body of University College- 


stated that the University itself was strongly against 
separation in 1920; that the proposal essentially 
meant transference of the departments of physiology 
and anatomy from the faculty of science, with 
results which could but serve to complicate the position 
of students taking the ordinary science degree; 
that considerable additional administrative costs were 
entailed, and that, as the University is an examining 
and administrative body and not a teaching body, 
drastic revision of the University charter will be 
necessary. It is now proposed to create the post of 
warden or provost of the School of Medicine. This 
officer will be the chief administrative and academic 
officer of the School, and will be a member of the 
Board of Medicine and chairman of the Faculty 
of Medicine, but directly responsible to the College 
Council. The College Council, at a meeting on Febru- 
ary II, decided to put forward as a basis for further 
negotiations: (1) That the College retains its property 
and endowments. (2) That the College retains the 
anatomy and physiology departments. (3) That the 
administrative and academic control of the School be 
vested in the Board of Medicine and the Faculty of 
Medicine, the constitution of these two bodies to be 
reconsidered. The University’s attitude on these pro- 
posals appears to be: (1) A committee of experts to 
decide on administrative difficulties. (2) Questions of 
property and endowments to be submitted to arbitration. 


TE financial and administrative proposals intended 
to control the future relations of the Welsh Local 
Education Authorities, the Welsh Department of the 
Board of Education, and the Central 

g r Welsh Board, have not yet been 

f accepted by all the Local Education 
Authorities, though only three or four appear either to 
have rejected them or to be in the mood to do so. 
The strongest stand against the proposals appears to be 
made by the Denbighshire Authority, which contends 
that they sound the death-knell of the Central Welsh 
Board and are more destructive of Welsh autonomy in 
secondary education even than the proposals of the 
former Permanent Secretary, Sir Alfred Davies. It is 
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not easy to see how this can be so, but the contention 
is strongly held, and is shared by the other two or three 
Authorities which are in opposition. The Chairman of 
the Central Welsh Board and the Permanent Secretary 
of the Board are engaged in placing the new proposals 
personally before the recalcitrant Authorities, but it is 
as yet too early to estimate the results. In any case 
the Board of Education will probably regard acceptance 
by the main body of Authorities as sufficient justification 
for putting the new proposals into operation, and draft 
amendments to the scheme for the establishment of the 
Central Welsh Board, as approved by His Majesty in 
Council in 1896, are now before Local Education 
Authorities for one month, with a view to allowing ob- 
jections to be put forward. Much depends on whether 
the Treasury will honour the President’s promise of 
the application of the pound for pound principle as 
regards contributions by Local Education Authorities. 


ThE increasing efficiency of the School Medical 
Service of Welsh Local Education Authorities has 
served to bring to light the very considerable need of 
centralized provision on a considerable 
m a scale, so that Wales may have facilities 
R adequate to her need along the lines 
of the wonderful English institute at Chailey. Some 
time ago it was announced that an anonymous gift of 
{50,000 had been made for provision for orthopaedic 
cases in Wales, but nothing is known of it by the 
authorities of the Prince of Wales Hospital, Cardiff. 
This institution is now used as a training centre in 
orthopaedics for the Welsh National School of Medicine, 
and has as its head a distinguished student of Sir Robert 
Jones, the eminent specialist. Its work has been so 
efficient, and Local: Education Authorities have been so 
impressed by the results attained in the case of children 
sent to institutions in England of recent years, that it 
has only needed a call from Sir John Lynn Thomas, 
that great surgeon, to attract national attention to a 
scheme the ultimate intention of which is to rid Wales 
of cripples. An appeal for £35,000 is to be made, and 
Sir John says that, if the money is forthcoming, there 
will not be a club foot amongst the people of Wales if 
cases can be dealt with in time. Children born with 
club feet can be dealt with without any operation, but 
it will be the duty of Local Authorities to provide 
adequate after-care and other facilities. An all-Wales 
conference 1s to be called, but fear is expressed as to 
whether the economy proposals of the Government will 
kill the scheme, since this can be regarded either as a 
new service or the extension of an existing service. 


| the annual report of the Carnegie Trust for the 
Scottish Universities, a survey appears, as usual, 
of the more notable features of Scottish university life. 
Special comment is made on the very 


ir ia thè considerable increase in the number of 
Universities. 22 tS Students of both sexes, and especi- 


ally of women: an increase which 
Lord Sands, the chairman of the Executive Committee, 
attributes positively to the increase in the remuneration 
of teachers and the increased desire of educational 


‘ authorities to secure graduate teachers, and negatively 


to a measure of disillusionment as regards post-war 
expectations of openings in science and medicine. 
Between the year before the War and 1924-5 there had 
been an increase in their beneficiaries to the number of 
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QI in the case of men and of 563 in the case of the 
women. The most striking figures of all, it is pointed 
out, are in the Faculty of Divinity, where the number 
of beneficiaries fell from 243 in 1919-20 to 7I in 1924-5. 
This, it seems to the Trust, is due to the failure of the 
Churches to provide remuneration for the ministry 
corresponding with the increased cost of living; to the 
superior attraction of the teaching profession consequent 
on the improved status and salaries of recent years ; 
and to the excessive length of the period of training 
required. The suggestion is put forward that the whole 
course of training for the ministry should not exceed five 
years, during which time it should be possible to gradu- 
ate B.D., with a curriculum of studies including such 
arts subjects as are deemed necessary or appropriate. 


QOF special interest in the present report of the 
trustees is the evident attempt to define more 
clearly, both for their own guidance and for the informa- 
ianooii tion of the universities and allied 
Carnegie Trust, institutions, the principles on which the 
funds at their disposal are to be 
disbursed. The difficulties of the last ten years have 
led to ‘some departures from the original idea of 
encouraging the growth of the higher education in 
Scotland by means of non-recurrent grants. The trustees 
are emphatic in saying that its future benefactions 
must take the form of capital payments and not annual 
charges. The Carnegie Trust, said Lord Sands, at the 
annual meeting of the trustees, may sometimes be a 
fairy godmother, but it is not to be made a milch cow. 
The payment of students’ fees, which involves an 
annual expenditure of £60,000, presents a more difficult 
problem. At one time the Trust was able to pay the 
whole of the fees of those eligible, but the increased 
demand on this part of its funds has made it necessary 
to reduce the amount by about a half. The Executive 
recently tightened up the test of eligibility by requiring 
parents or guardians to declare that it would not be 
possible for them to give their children a university 
education without the assistance of the Trust. This, to 
the disappointment of the trustees, had had little effect 
in reducing the number of applications: 70 per cent 
of the students educationally eligible had applied for 
assistance. The question that arises is whether the 
trustees have not made trouble for themselves in impos- 
ing a wrong test.’ Considering that students came to the 
Scottish universities from the poorest homes before 
there was a Carnegie Trust at all, and would continue 
to do so supposing there was no Carnegie Trust, it is 
absurd to make the test of eligibility the absolute need 
of the grant. The students who need assistance without 
needing it quite so desperately as the official declaration 
implies very naturally ignore the stupid condition. 


ROF. MACNEILL’S successor as Minister of 
Education in the Free State has at last been 
appointed. Prof. J. M. Sullivan is, like his predecessor, 
on the staff of University College, 
Dublin, a constituent College of the 
National University, where he is the 
head of the faculty of Modern History. 
He has not previously been a Minister, but becomes now 
a member of the Executive Council. He has many 
problems facing him, requiring discretion and judgment, 
and, it should be added, energy and persistence. Ireland 
is not famous for her interest in educational problems. 


New Education 
Minister In the 
Free State. 
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During the recent by-elections for the Dail, save for a 
passing reference to the Irish language, one scanned in 
vain the hundreds of platform speeches for any dis- 
cussion of education, and yet the one supreme need of 
the country is to build up the moral of the country from 
the foundation, and to teach the nation, as it can only be 
done from childhood, habits of concentration, hard work, 
and honest thinking, Education is more essential than 
anything else to a prosperous people, and there are no 
short cuts to the blessings it brings with it. 
()*E legacy from Prof MacNeill was the School 
Attendance Bill, which was last month discussed 
and passed in the Dail. The chief points in debate were 
the lower and higher limits of age for 


sero attendance and the nature of exemp- 
Altonan. tions from attendance. The Minister 


conducted the debates with tact and 
reasonableness. The Bill proposes six years as the age 
for beginning school. An amendment to raise this to 
seven was lost. The usual arguments against six were 
brought forward. Six was too young, and how could 
such tender children walk two miles to school in inclement 
weather ? These arguments could not prevail against 
the importance of early training and the need to form, 
as soon as possible, good and regular habits. Besides, 
in Norway and Scotland, more inclement countries, the 
age is fivc, and the bad attendance in Ireland is not 
between five and six, but between Ir and 14. The 
educationists made an effort to raise the age of leaving 
school from 14 to 16, but were met by the inevitable 
argument of expense. The Minister, however, wisely 
proposed a compromise. The country is certainly not 
ripe for so great a change as compulsory education up 
to 16, and such an amendment would certainly lead to 
evasion and in the end weaken the Bill. The Minister 
introduced a new clause, giving him power to apply the 
provisions from time to time at his discretion to any 
district he may think fit for children between 14 and 16. 
Any such order is to be laid on the table of the two 
Houses of Parliament for twenty-one days, and if either 
House passes a resolution against it, it shall be annulled. 
The next point of interest was exemption from attend- 
ance. It was agreed of course that illness was a just 
reason, and generally it should be the only reason, but 
a great fight centred round the clause permitting the 
absence of a child over 10 for not more than ten days 
in both spring and autumn when engaged on light 
agricultural work. Mr. O’Connell proposed to delete it. 
There were plenty of holidays and spare time for chil- 
dren to help on the farms without breaking up their 
school periods. The Minister, although sympathetic, 
thought the amendment went too far, and eventually 
the exemption was limited to children over 12. 


FURTHER amendment, which may have wider 
results than it appears at first sight, proposed that 
subject to the approval of the county or urban council, 
and with the sanction of the Minister, 


sen a ig school attendance committees should 
E have the same powers of granting super- 
Pensions. annuation allowances as are conferred 


on Local Authorities by the Local 
Government Acts. The vote was left to the Dail, and 
the proposal was carried and added to the Bill. Although 
only thirty-one officers are affected, of whom twenty- 
four are in Dublin, the feeling of the membLers is shown 
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to be in favour of pensions for educational work, and 
this must strengthen the case for pensions for secondary 
school teachers. They, too, are a small class, not of 
course so small as that of the attendance officers, and 
there is nothing which at the present moment 1s doing so 
much harm to secondary education, and causing so much 
distaste for the profession of secondary school teaching, 
as the absence of pensions and the apparent indifference 
of the Government in the matter. It was well said this 
last month by the head of an important Catholic school 
that if secondary education was in the hands of a lay 
body apart from the clerics in the Free State, one 
might shudder to think of the results. 


.. 


R. LIVINGSTONE, the Vice-Chancellor of Queen’s 
University, Belfast, has introduced many new 
methods and ideas into the education of Northern 
Ireland. The classical scholar, lately 
Rid aot pl an Oxford don, is teaching the canny 
inen of Ulster fresh business methods. 
He wants more money for his University, and he has 
become his own bagman, touring the six counties and 
appraising all the merits of higher learning. Last year 
the University deficit was between £3,000 and £4,000. 
This year it will be between £5,000 and £6,000, and next 
year, in spite of raised fees, between £2,000 and £3,000. 
Before the War the number of students was 500; now 
it is 1,077. The income of the University has only 
risen from £38,000 to £66,000, and every additional 
student is something of a loss. The Vice-Chancellor 
only asks for a rate of a farthing in the pound. What 
is that? If that is too much, let each county or urban 
council make a capitation grant to the University. The 
University belongs to the whole of the six counties. 
They should be proud of it and support it. As a com- 
mercial traveller for education Dr. Livingstone is to be 
congratulated on his energy and eloquence, and his tour 
is meeting with much success. 


AS the result of a poll of its members, the Union 

Society at Oxford has endorsed the action of the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University in demanding from 
certain students a solemn promise to 
refrain from Communist propaganda 
during residence in the University. 
Freedom of thought and discussion is a heritage which 
our universities should be specially careful to safeguard. 
But, as The Times leading article suggests, it is not 
reasonable to expect Oxford University to offer hos- 
pitality to students—to the exclusion of other deserving 
students—who dedicate their time and energy to mys- 
terious correspondence with Communist headquarters 
at London or Moscow. At any rate, the disciplinary 
action of the Vice-Chancellor shows a degree of tolerance 
much in advance of Oxford traditions of the eighteenth 
century. 


Communism at 
Oxford. 


IT PE opening of the School of Pharmacy at Plymouth, 

from which may ultimately be developed a school 
of medicine, suggests some interesting reflections upon 
the possibilities of university education 
in the south-west of England—a noble 
ambition, as faithful men of Devon and 
Cornwall will all agree. Starting with the university 
extension movement, Exeter led the way in higher 
education of a liberal character, as naturally became 


A University for 
the South-West. 
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an ancient cathedral city with a strong nucleus of 
university-trained citizens. But it has always been 
clear that no great developments could take place 
unless and until Exeter could join hands with its great 
and prosperous neighbour, Plymouth, or rather, the 
Three Towns. That happy consummation is now, 
apparently, in a fair way towards being realized. 
Plymouth, with its large population and its commercial 
and naval activities, is the natural home for the faculties 
of medicine, engineering, economics, and commerce and 
law; whilst Exeter is the equally natural home for the 
humaner letters. That, we take it, is to be broadly 
the allocation of functions. Many years may elapse 
before these visions become translated into fact. But 
the fact will never be realized without the vision. 
Meantime, we wish all success to the efforts that are 
being made towards a worthy representation of higher 
education in the south-west. 


Y a coincidence, two University seats in Parliament 
have been rendered vacant at about the same 
time—by the lamented death of Mr. Rawlinson, one 
of the Cambridge members, and by 
Mr. H. A. L. Fisher’s decision to retire 
from the representation of the Com- 
bined English Universities. Cambridge has avoided a 
by-election by adopting Mr. J. J. Withers, a London 
solicitor, without opposition. Sir Alfred Hopkinson is 
to be nominaied for the English Universities, but at 
the time of writing, no other candidates have come 
forward. One of the flaws of proportional repre- 
sentation is revealed in by-elections, for the 
conditions of the original election cannot be repro- 
duced. Sir William Ridgeway stiongly objects to the 
system of proportional representation adopted in 
universities returning two or more members. If, how- 
ever, the system helped to secure a seat for Mr. Fisher, 
it must be allowed to have some merit. 


University 
Representation. 


R. F. J. R. HENDY has made a spirited reply to 
Sir Charles Oman’s criticism that public grants 
to teachers in training are often wasted through the 
withdrawal of those who have taken 
advantage of the grants. The Board of 
Education rightly reserve the power io 
claim repayment of the grants in such cases. Mr. Hendy 
denies the truth of Sir Charles Oman's assertion that 
seven out of ten students withdraw from the profession. 
Eighty out of ninety-seven Oxford students, he savs, 
are reading for the teacher's diplcma as a fourth year’s 
course at Oxford, and ten have received permissicn 
from the Board of Education to postpone this training. 
Though there are obvious objections, as Mr. Hendy 
admits, to the system of subsidizing training for a 
particular profession, it does not involve any serious 
waste of public expenditure. 


Teachers in 
Training. 


Re scientific research requires rare gifts of intellect 
and imagination may be regarded as axiomatic. 
But it is surprising that the proportion of students with 
first-class honours who are worthy of 

ee trial as research workers should be 
assessed as low as 20 per cent by 
Principal Sir James Irvine of St. Andrews University. 
Of these, only about five, he says, are worthy of further 
encouragement after two years’ experience. Although 
the number of research workers able to make out- 
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Standing discoveries must necessarily be small, it must 
not be forgotten that their work is often the coping 
stone to a vast edifice of laborious experiment and 
observation, much of which can be accomplished by 
workers of inferior ability. Scientific research is not the 
only human activity to which the same principle applies. 


ae Ruskin College be removed from Oxford to 
be incorporated in the proposed Labour College 
at Easton Lodge, Dunmow, generously offered by the 
ae Countess of Warwick to the Labour 
College. Party for the purpose ? The proposal 
to remove the College from Oxford has 
met with strong opposition from several prominent 
members of the University, including Sir Michael Sadler, 
who argue that working-class students receive social and 
educational advantages at Oxford which they could not 
obtain elsewhere. Access to University lectures, schools, 
and libraries, living contact with leaders of thought and 
scientific research, and the traditions of twenty-seven 
years of work and growth in the University city should 
not be lightly abandoned. 


THE middle classes of England are between the upper 

and the nether millstone, between a decrease in 
Added to 
this, they are faced with an amount of 
taxation which, in the past, would 
have been considered excessive for a 
conquered nation rather than for one that has emerged 
victorious from the greatest war yet known. But the 
last thing in which an educated man wishes to economize 
is the education of his children; he wishes them to 
have as good a start as he had, or even a better one. 
And yet how many bread-winners die worn out by the 
dire struggle before their children reach manhood ? How 
bitter to them the thought that their boys will have to 
leave school in mid-career and push a pen in com- 
merce, rather than qualify for the profession they 
would have had a reasonable hope of entering! Many 
schoolmasters have come forward in the past and 
helped such cases out of their own pockets; but as 
schoolmasters are usually, after curates, the poorest 
professional men, they have often been forced to look on 
at what is often the wastage of a promising young life. 


income and an abnormal increase in prices. 


Educational 
Insuranoe : 


T has occurred, therefore, to some of them to find out 

if the powerful insurance companies could not help 

in this difficulty. Sir Charles Walston, Mr. H. A. L. 
Fisher, the Headmaster of Eton, and 
Commander Oliver Locker-Lampson, 
M.P., interested themselves in the 
matter, and a body was subsequently formed, known 
as the Educational Facilities Association (St. Stephen’s 
House, London, S.W. 1), which investigated the possi- 
bilities of parents’ group insurance. Frem their labours 
has emerged a concrete scheme which can be placed 
before the fathers of schoolboys and girls. If sufficient 
parents consent to join in it, then the terms of insur- 
ance can be as low as £I a term to insure against term 
fees of £40. No medical examination will be necessary, 
and premiums will be paid only during the school life of 
the child. If a father dies after having paid but one 
term’s fees, his boy or girl will be kept at the same 
school for nothing till the end of the child’s school life. 
We welcome this and any other like scheme which will 


And a Scheme. 


ka 


encourage parents to safeguard the education of their 
children whatever adverse circumstances may arise. 


CRITICAL state of affairs prevails in China with 
regard to education under Christian auspices. 
Conditions vary, of course, in different areas, but from 
South China a representative of the 


Pr eledveaa Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society 
China. reported recently to headquarters that, 


‘as far as he can see, it may be 
possible to carry on our medical work in the future, and 
that such of our evangelistic work as is done by Chinese 
may be continued; but that we shall not in the near 
future be able to resume our educational work.” The out- 
look, indeed, with regard to specifically Christian 
education is serious. At the annual conference of the 
Chinese National Association for the Advancement of 
Education, held not long since, one of the resolutions 
adopted urged the Chinese Government to open up 
negotiations with the Foreign Diplomatic Corps in 
Peking with a view to the revision of the treaties relat- 
ing to the power of control over education in China, so 
as to speed up the registration of avowedly Christian 
schools with the object of bringing such schools into 
conformity with the Government system of education. 
A further resolution, dealing with the administration of 
education, demanded that “no religious or political doc- 
trines should be taught during school hours, nor should 
there be any performance of religious ceremonies.”’ 


HE Education Minister of the Labour Government 
of Victoria, Australia, being determined to put an 
end to “ militaristic propaganda ” in the schools of the 
State, has issued an order that no 
articles or songs extolling wars, battles, 
or heroes of past wars are to be 
printed in the text-books or school 
magazines in use in the State. We shall all be agreed as 
to the desirability of shutting out of schools anything 
that savours of pugnacious or even patriotic “ militar- 
ism,” but is not the Victorian Minister’s edict somewhat 
too drastic? Would it not bar, for instance, the Song 
of Deborah or the Song of Miriam, or the exploits of 
Joshua and David? And where would “ How Horatio 
kept the bridge” come in or “ Scots wha hae wi’ 
Wallace bled”? Are Joan of Arc, Robert Bruce, 
William Tell, Frobisher, Drake, Cromwell, Nelson, 
George Washington, Garibaldi—to mention no others— 
all to be banned ? Surely courage and patriotism in a 
soldier or a sailor are as much to be admired as when 
they are manifested by a scientist or a doctor or a 
politician! Why should the baby be thrown away with 
the bath-water ? 


“ Militaristio 
a os 
in Sehools. 


[~ last month’s issue, we stigmatized the threatened 
withdrawal by the War Office of the promised 
grants for cadet units as one of the meanest economies 
which could have been devised. We 
learn with satisfaction that the War 
Office has favourably reconsidered the 
matter. The amount involved is only £15,000, a small 
fraction of the total expenditure on military training. 
The cadet movement is strongly supported in secondary 
schools, and it is reasonable that their financial anxieties 
should be to scme extent relieved. The moral and 
physical ,value of cadet training is as important as its 
military value. 


Cadet Crant. 
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Science Teaching in the Royal Air Force Schools for Aircraft Apprentices 


By Dr. I. B. Hart, O.B.E. 


T is some six years now since the scheme of training for 
aircraft apprentices was inaugurated in the Royal Air 
Force, and it is interesting to note, therefore, something of 
the progress that has been made, and the educational 
experiments that have been devised, particularly with 
regard to the teaching of science. The object of the whole 
course of training, which extends over a period of three 
years, is to provide for the Royal Air Force the best 
aircraft mechanics of the world. This, at least, is the 
ideal aimed at, and if it has not yet been achieved, pro- 
gress is definitely being made in the right direction. 

There are at the present time three schools of technical 
training for aircraft apprentices—one at Halton, in Bucks, 
one at Cranwell, in Lincolnshire, and a third. at Flower- 
down, near Winchester. Of these the largest is at Halton, 
whilst the school at Flowerdown is devoted specifically to 
the training of electrical and wireless mechanics. It is 
intended, in the near future, to transfer the Cranwell 
school to Halton, and this latter will therefore become 
the sole centre of training, apart from the specialist train- 
ing of electrical and wireless mechanics at Flowerdown. 
At the present time there are some 1,800 apprentices in 
training at Halton, about 1,000 at Cranwell, and about 250 
at Flowerdown, and for these there are provided some fifty 
education officers, all graduates and men of experience in 
secondary and technical schools, and a number of them 
are experienced members of the various branches of the 
engineering profession. It is interesting to contrast this 
state of affairs with that of six years ago, when there were 
300 boys in training with a staff of six education officers. 
Matters have moved considerably since those days. 

A point of vital importance in connexion with the 
civilian educational staff is that every member was a 
serving officer during the late War. The necessity for this 
arises from the fact that all aircraft apprentices are sworn 
members of the Royal Air Force, and are subject to 
Air Force discipline and Air Force law. Education officers 
come, therefore, into continuous contact with the atmo- 
sphere and procedure peculiar to the fighting services, and 
ignorance of the “service frame of mind ” and of the 
“ service outlook ” constitutes a real handicap. 

Admission to the Royal Air Force as an aircraft appren- 
tice is by a competitive examination, held twice annually, 
and conducted both by the Air Ministry (for candidates 
nominated by Local Education Authorities) and by the 
Civil Service Commissioners (open competition). Subject 
to a qualifying standard being reached, candidates are 
selected in order of merit up to the numbers required—at 
least 500 per examination—but successful candidates have 
to pass a requisite test of medical fitness before they can 
finally be attested. There are three papers in this examina- 
tion—one in English and general knowledge, one in 
mathematics, and one in general elementary science, and 
the standard is approximately that of the Junior Locals. 
The minimum age of candidates is 15 years. 

We here come to the first difficulty in the working of the 
syllabus of instruction in science. The science paper set 
at the entrance examination is at present very wide in its 
scope. Some six questions have to be attempted, but a 
wide range of choice is offered from sections on chemistry, 
heat, light, mechanics, and electricity and magnetism. 
From the point of view of the Service, the important 
sections are those of heat and mechanics, but owing to the 
diversity of science instruction in the different schools 
whence candidates come, many pass on, say, chemistry, or 
on electricity and magnetism or even on light. Again, 
some candidates are weak in science, but their aggregate 
marks bring them up to the qualifying standard. As a 
consequence, in a given “entry ” after attestation, there 
is often a distinct lack of uniformity in the initial scientific 
equipment of the boys when they first report at the school. 


The average number of apprentices per class is thirty, and 
it is essential for efficiency of teaching, therefore, that the 
“entry ” should be divided into sets of thirties of fairly 
equal attainment. After considerable experience, it has 
been found that the best basis for this work of classification 
is on the standard of attainment in mathematics. Generally 
speaking, a boy who is good at mathematics proves some- 
what equally good at science, and as the mathematics 
paper involves less diversity of choice at the examination, 
the marks obtained on this paper are separated out, and 
the class rosters are drawn up from them. There are, of 
course, exceptions to this rule, but as the progress of each 
boy is reviewed at the end of each term, a boy who begins 
out of his proper place from the point of view of ability 
and progress is soon moved to what proves to be a more 
appropriate class. On the whole this method of classifica- 
tion works very well. 

It is interesting to note, in passing, that approximately 
some two-thirds of the boys who enter the Royal Air Force 
as aircraft apprentices come from secondary schools and 
junior technical schools, the remainder from schools of 
the central school type and from elementary schools. 
Those from the last category usually have had to supple- 
ment their school work by special coaching or by attendance 
at suitable evening classes. It is also worthy of note that, 
although candidates appear from all parts of the country, 
there is always to be found a strong contingent of candidates 
from the dockyard and naval centres, such as Plymouth, 
Devonport, Pembroke, Dover, Portsmouth, and Chatham. 
This is no doubt due to an extension of the tradition in 
these places of the naval dockyard apprentice schools as a 
suitable opening for boys. 

Throughout his three years of training, each boy attends 
for eight hours per week at the school and for twenty-one 
hours per week at the instructional workshops. He will 
have been allotted to one of several trades, his own choice 
being granted as far as possible. Apart from the electrical 
and wireless trades, for which training is carried out at 
Flowerdown, the chief trades are those of aero-engine fitters, 
turners, armourer fitters, carpenter-riggers, and copper- 
smiths, although with the advent of the new all-metal 
types of aeroplanes, a new trade, that of fitter-rigger, has 
been brought into being. In the shops the instruction is 
in the charge of a senior technical officer, with a staff of 
commissioned technical officers. These are assisted by a 
body of highly-skilled civilian instructors and N.C.O. 
instructors, so that as far as possible each apprentice is able 
to receive a considerable amount of individual attention. 
The course of training in the shops is divided into two 
periods. The first is the period of basic training, and lasts 
about twelve months. During this period the course is 
devoted mainly to gaining the requisite skill of hand in 
the basic trade of either metal work or wood work. The 
remaining time is devoted to the advanced training in the 
thorough understanding of special engines and aeroplanes, 
both from practical and theoretical points of view. 

We now come to the details of the school course. Here 
again, as in the case of the workshops, there is a period of 
basic instruction (for two years) and a period of advanced 
training. During the former period, of the eight hours of 
instruction per week two are devoted to English subjects, 
two and a half to practical mathematics, one and a half 
to workshop drawing, and two hours to science. 

Obviously, to attain the results aimed at, there must of 
necessity exist the closest co-ordination between school 
and shops, and the closest liaison between education officers 
and technical officers; and as a matter of fact there are, 
apart from occasional conferences, continual interchanges 
of visits for discussion between individual members of the 
two staffs, in addition to which all meet on an equal foot- 
ing daily at the officers’ mess. There is developing, in 
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consequence, a co-operation and a unity of aim and purpose 
almost unhoped for five years ago. 

So far as science is concerned, the basic period is 
intended to lay the groundwork of the scientific principles 
which, in the advanced period, are to be applied to the 
intensive study of the theoretical aspects of each boy’s 
trade. The subjects taught are mechanics and heat, with, 
in the case of aero-engine fitters, a certain amount of elec- 
tricity and magnetism necessary for the later understanding 
of the magneto. The syllabus necessarily deviates some- 
what from the orthodox syllabus of the secondary school, 
in that it is framed to lend itself most readily to treatment 
and illustration from the point of view of aeronautical 
science and of aero engines. At the same time it must 
not be concluded that the atmosphere of this course is 
entirely utilitarian. What is aimed at, is the instilling 
into the minds of the apprentices of scientific principles. 
It has been necessary, of course, to give a distinct bias to 
the type of numerical example and theory problem 
employed, and for this purpose existing text-books have 
been of very little assistance. The staff has had to build 
up its own scheme of exercises, as well as its own syllabus. 
So far as the handling of the basic course in science is 
concerned, it should be remembered that only two hours 
per week are allotted to it. There is no time, therefore, 
for intensive laboratory work. What obtains is a series 
of demonstration experiments before the class, individual 
apprentices co-operating, with only periodically a laboratory 
experiment for everybody, the experiments being chosen 
on special grounds, such as the illustration of a funda- 
mental principle, or the unusual stimulus to interest 
involved. The atmosphere of “ applied mathematics ” is 
avoided, and, generally speaking, demonstration is made 
the practical compromise between mathematical theory 
and the laboratory. 

As an illustration of this, we may quote the case of the 
resultant of two like parallel forces. All boys will have 
performed for themselves the experiment known as ‘‘ the 
principle of the first order of levers.” In effect two like 
unequal forces, P and Q, are balanced, one on either side of 
a fulcrum, and on measurement each is found to be a units 
and b units from the fulcrum respectively, such that Pa 
=Qb. The class then proceeds to the problem of the 
reaction at the fulcrum. The external forces P and Q are 
downwards, and therefore the reaction must be upwards. 
The reaction R must also equal the total external forces, 
and so R = P + Q, and to verify this the loaded beam of 
the previous experiment is suspended from a spring balance 
hooked through the fulcrum. The class is then offered the 
following argument: R upwards balances P and Q down- 
wards acting together. But there is a simpler method of 
balancing R upwards, namely, by an equal and opposite 
force R downwards also acting through the fulcrum. 
Hence this downwards force R (= P + Q), through the 
fulcrum F, is carrying out the same function as P and Q 
acting simultaneously (P distant a units from F and Q 
distant b units from F on the other side of it), namely, that 
of being in equilibrium with the upwards reaction R at F. 
Hence it follows that R downwards at F ( =P + Q) is 
equivalent to the system of forces P and Q acting simul- 
taneously, 1.e. the resultant of the two like parallel forces 
P and Q will be R= P + Q acting between them, down- 
wards, in a position such that Pa = Q b, where a and b are 
the distances of R from P and Q respectively. 

Here, then, is the general spirit of the instruction. 
Instead of the purely mathematical treatment of the text- 
book (taking a transversal across the line of action of the 
forces, adding equal and opposite forces to the system, 
compounding the pairs of forces, and so on), we employ 
rather a simple deduction from the experimental fact of 
balancing unequal forces on opposite sides of a fulcrum. 
The examples set to illustrate the principle taught are, of 
course, taken almost entirely from aeronautical practice. 
Wherever possible this method is employed, and rightly so, 
for it is the experimental approach which, before every- 
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thing else, makes the quickest appeal to a boy. When he 
finds himself arguing from something which he has estab- 
lished by experiment he derives pleasure from the argu- 
ment, and his path seems clear. 

The syllabus for the basic period in science differs 
slightly for the different trades, and it need scarcely be 
remarked that the aircraft apprentices are arranged in 
classes according to trade, as well as according to merit. 
The difference lies chiefly in that the fitter apprentices 
cover a fuller ground in heat to prepare for the study: of 
the internal combustion engine, and also take a short 
course in electricity and magnetism, whilst the carpenter- 
rigger apprentices cover a fuller course in the strength and 
properties of materials. 

At the end of the basic course, in the third year, all 
aircraft apprentices proceed to the advanced course. This 
is an intensive course, extending over some nine months, 
in the subjects especially concerned with each trade. 
During this period practical mathematics as such is no 
longer taken. The aero-engine fitters study, in addition 
to their drawing and English, the theory of the internal 
combustion engine, elementary metallurgy and the strength 
of engine materials, the theory of workshop instruments of 
precision, and applied electricity. The course for the 
carpenter-riggers includes the theory of flight, the strength 
and properties of aeroplane materials, and the theory of 
structures, as well as the theory of workshop instruments. 
The fitter-armourer takes the same course as the engine- 
fitter, except that for the internal combustion engine 
theory is substituted elementary ballistics and sighting 
instruments. 

The passing-out examination—upon the results of which 
depend the rank with which each aricraft apprentice is 
launched out into the service proper—consists of two parts. 
The first is the school examination, and is held at the end 
of the first term of the third year. The second portion, 
held at the end of the third year, is conducted by the 
Central Trade Test Board, and as the name suggests, 
constitutes the ‘“‘ shops ” portion of the examination. It 
is towards the theoretical aspects of this examination 
that the advanced course of the school’s third-year work is 
directed. The school portion of the examination includes 
two papers in mathematics, two in English, two in science, 
and one in drawing, each paper being of three hours’ 
duration. In addition to these, there are three further 
papers, one in each of English, drawing, and science, on 
what are known as the “ set tasks.” These set tasks con- 
stitute an experiment in education and examination of 
sufficient interest to warrant a few further remarks. 

The object of the set task is to stimulate the interest of 
the apprentice in some special theme or topic related to his 
profession, but not necessarily coming directly into his 
syllabus. Some eight topics are offered in science, from 
which one is to be chosen, e.g. lubricating oils, ignition 
systems, the testing of aeroplane materials, the trans- 
mission of power, carburation and combustion, com- 
mercial aviation, meteorology and aviation, gliding and 
low-powered aeroplanes, the development of the aero- 
engine since 1914, and so on. Having chosen his subject, 
the apprentice is issued, some six weeks before his set task 
examination, with a statement of advice as to books that 
may be consulted and the headings under which he might 
study his subject. He then proceeds to prepare his “ Set 
Task Note-Book.’”’ This note-book is carefully inspected 
to ensure that it contains bona-fide notes and not mere 
extracts from books, and marks are given for their nature 
and quality. Further, he is allowed to use this note-book 
freely in the set task examination. It will be seen that 
the effect is not only to stimulate a boy’s interest in some 
definite subject of utility to him, but also to train him in 
individual study and practice in the use of notes, text- 
books, and reference library. No school time is allotted 
for this work, except in the case of such set tasks as require 
definite experimental work in their preparation, and 
experience shows that many boys take up the subject with 
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such keenness, that they are found to be in correspondence 
with manufacturing firms for latest details as to various 
models and working parts. As an illustration of the 
preliminary instructions issued to apprentices, the follow- 
ing is quoted from a recent ‘‘ Passing Out Examination ”’ 
schedule on ‘‘ The Investigation of Certain Physical 
Properties of Lubricating Oils ” : 

‘‘In this task you are required to obtain information 
and data relative to lubricating oils. Samples of oil and 
necessary apparatus will be supplied to enable actual 
experiments and tests to be carried out. You will be 
required to obtain by experiment the viscosity, specific 
gravity, and specific heat of oil samples, and results will 
be tabulated in the order shown on the test sheet 
provided. 

‘Close observation and accuracy are essential to the 
good results expected in the task preparation, and 
apprentices are expected to obtain sufficient knowledge 
and information to enable them to answer questions 
bearing on the task. In addition to the observations 
and calculations made in the actual test, apprentices 
should study and make careful notes and sketches on 
the subject of the task. Full use should be made of the 
reference library, and any other source of information 
available, suitable books being obtained by consulting 
the card index in the library. 


“ The following headings suggest the general scope of 


the task notes: 
(1) Origin and principal sources of oil supply. 
(2) Production of oils, distillation, and refining. 
(3) Free oils, general characteristics. 
(4) Lubricating oils. 


(5) Mechanical testing of oils; oil testing machines, 


critical temperature. 


(6) Physical and chemical testing of oils—specific 


gravity, flash point, viscosity, absolute and 
specific viscosity. 


(7) Recent developments in the use of oils as fuels 


and lubricants. 

‘‘ All notes are to be written in the note-books pro- 
vided, which will be handed in with the examinaton 
paper on the task. Marks will be given for the nature 
and the quality of these notes.” 

Finally, it is of interest to note that arrangements have 
recently been concluded with the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers for the recognition of the Passing Out Examina- 
tion for aircraft apprentices as qualifying for the Institution's 
Studentship for all apprentices who pass out as leading 
aircraftsmen and obtain 60 per cent in the school examina- 
tion. It is not impossible that a similar arrangement may 
be made in the future for the studentship grade of the 
Royal Aeronautical Society. 


What Should we Teach about War ? 


By G. F. BRIDGE, M.A. 


HE answer given by many teachers of history to this 
question will be: nothing, except the facts. For 
there arc many teachers who hold that they have nothing 
to do with ethical questions. When during that period 
which assuredly will be regarded by the future historian 
as one of the most curious phases in the story of the Great 
War and its aftermath, the period, namely, of “ Recon- 
struction,” the educational associations were issuing mani- 
festoes, each proving that its own subject was the most 
important in the curriculum, the Historical Association 
refused to include in its declaration of faith any reference 
to ethical teaching, a suggestion to that effect made at the 
general meeting finding no support whatsoever. 

But though men and women—or at least, teachers— 
may study history in the cold white light of pure intellect, 
caring for nothing but objective truth, it is certain that 
children cannot do so. The truth rather is that young 
children are not able to fasten their minds on to history 
at all, and history will make no impression on them unless 
their feelings are stirred. Their principal interest, next 
after the mere interest of listening to a story, is in the 
character of the men and women about whom they hear 
and read, and the questions they ask are whether the heroes 
and heroines of historical narratives deserved praise, blame, 
pity, admiration, or what not. As children develop into 
boys and girls, their power of grasping factual truth and 
distinguishing between it and feeling increases, but probably 
few young people even of 16 or 17 feel much interest in any 
history which rouses no emotion. Indeed, how many 
adults, who are not professed students of history, do ? If, 
then, historical characters and historical narratives are 
continually exciting feeling, surely it is the business of the 
teacher to guide and inform that feeling. This is recognized 
at present in the case of one feeling only, namely, 
patriotism. It is generally agreed that one object of 
teaching history is to stimulate patriotism. But were we 
not taught during the War that “ patriotism is not 
enough ” ? 

Another simple answer to the question, and one which 
undoubtedly some people would give without hesitation, 
would be: we should teach them that war is always a 
crime and that they should loathe and detest it. Unfor- 
tunately in this tangled world there is no such thing as a 
simple answer to any question, least of all in education. 


In the first place we may tell children that war is a crime 
but we cannot make them believe it, and most of them 
probably would not believe it. For, so at least children 
would reason, if war is a crime, soldiers must be criminals, 
which clearly they are not. Or if the children are old 
enough to discriminate between the governments who 
give orders and the soldiers who merely obey, then the 
rulers and statesmen who engage in wars must be criminals, 
which again must sensible children would stoutly, if 
silently, refuse to believe. But, some one will say, cannot 
older children at all events be taught that war is always 
wrong, in the sense that whenever there has been war, 
some one has been in the wrong, so that all wars have 
been duc to wrongdoing somewhere ? But this is more 
difficult than appears at first sight. Thomas Hill Green, 
in his “ Principles of Political Obligation,” essayed to 
prove this thesis, but every one who has weighed his 
argument must feel that it is unsatisfying. It breaks down 
over such events as the Balkan Wars which drove the 
Turks nearly out of Europe, and the wars which drove the 


_Austrians out of Italy. We certainly cannot say that the 


men who were fighting for their freedom from foreign 
domination were wrong, but can we say that the other 
side were wrong in fighting to maintain a position which 
Europe had recognized as theirs by right; in the case of 
the Turks, for some hundreds of years ? No doubt we can 
go farther back and argue that these conflicts were due to 
the original wrongdoing of Turks and Austrians in invading 
and occupying territories to which they had no right. But 
if we said that to a Turk or an Austrian, might he not 
reply by politely hinting that our position in Ireland was 
closely analogous to theirs in Bulgaria and Lombardy, and 
by declining to repent in sackcloth and ashes of ancestral 
crimes which civilization had condoned ? Many wars, in 
fact, have not been due to wrongdoing on either side, but 
have been the clash, not of right with wrong, but of right 
with right. Who were right in the great religious wars 
—the men who fought for the unity of the Church or the 
men who fought for liberty of conscience ? Each side 
fought for the right as they saw it. Who was right in 
1792—the men who fought for the right of each nation to 
establish its own government, or the men who fought to 
prevent the spread of anarchy in Europe? Each side 
(Continued on page 164.) 
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fought for the right as they saw it. Have historians yet 
agreed about the right and wrong of the Crimean War ? 
or the War of 1870 ? or our own South African War ? In 
Many cases our view as to which was the guilty party will 
depend on the value we attach to the ideals for which either 
party contended. 

Where civil wars are concerned, the impossibility of 
condemning one or both sides is at least as great. No one 
nowadays, surely, will hold either King or Parliament guilty 
of the blood shed in the Civil War of the seventeenth 
century. That war was the clash of contending ideals in 
Church and State, each worthy of all respect, and he would 
be audacious indeed who would say that war could have 
been avoided. Or take the case of the American Civil War. 
Though probably the sympathies of every reader of this 
journal are with the North, yet it is impossible to deny 
that the South had a strong case, and that its men, 
speaking broadly, fought with as sincere a conviction of 
the justice of their cause as their opponents. 

Here, then, is one great truth which masters and mistresses 
can teach about war, namely, that men have frequently 
fought and killed one another, not because they loved 


fighting and killing, nor from any evil motive—greed, ` 


hatred, or lust of power—but because they differed sincerely 
in their convictions of right and wrong, and because they 
held those convictions with such intensity that they would 
rather die—and, what is harder to some people, kill other 
people—than give them up, and that wars fought in this 
spirit, so far from being anything for us to be ashamed of, 
are amongst the glories of the history of our race. And if 
a child asks, as a sharp child in these days very well might, 
why such differences could not be submitted to a court of 
justice, or to arbitration, the answer is that there are some 
questions on which no verdict of a court will carry any 
weight, because on such questions conscience is the only 
court which the individual will recognize. We can answer 
further that there have been evils (and the same thing 
may happen again) which good and peace-loving men have 
deemed to be worse than war, and for the sweeping of 
which off the face of the earth even the destruction and 
suffering caused by long civil war is not too high a price to 
pay. Indeed boys and girls ought to be taught—what the 
world in its present peace-at-any-price mood is in danger 
of forgetting—that wrong and injustice are worse than 
war, and that we ought to hate wrong and injustice more 
than we hate war, and choose war rather than the sufferance 
of wrong and injustice. ‘‘ The reverence for human life,” 
says James Martineau, “ is carried to an immoral idolatry 
when it is held more sacred than justice and right, and 
when the spectacle of blood becomes more horrible than 
the sight of desolating tyrannies and triumphant hypo- 
crisies . . . All law, all polity, is a proclamation that justice 
is better than life, and if need be, shall override it and all 
the possessions it includes ; and nothing can be weaker or 
more suicidal than for men who are citizens of a common- 
wealth to announce that, for their part, they mean to hold 
life in higher esteem than justice ” (“‘ Ethics of Christen- 
dom ” in ‘‘ Studies of Christianity ’’). And so, if the day 
comes when nations are content to submit every dispute, 
whatever be its origin, to the decision of a court, it may be 
not that the world has got better, but that men have 
become meaner and baser, because there is no longer 
anything that they hold dearer than life. 

But assuredly not all wars have been conflicts between 
divergent ideals of right. There have been many struggles 
for trade or struggles for territory, of which the best we can 
say is that they were felt at the time as inevitable incidents 
in the outward movement and expansion of European 
nations, that there is good hope that such struggles 
may really be avoided in the future, and that they ought 
to be avoided, because usually no principle of right and 
wrong is involved. Further, there are many peace-breakers 
which no teacher need hesitate to condemn. The only 
defence we can make for Edward III or Henry V is that in 
their day it was looked upon as right and natural that 


kings should make war to assert their own personal rights, 
regardless of the interests of their subjects. This is the 
line taken by Shakespeare in ‘‘ Henry the Fifth ’’; the 
argument may have been acceptable to an Elizabethan 
audience, but it is intolerable to us, and whoever reads that 
most entrancing play with boys and girls should make that 
clear. Equally intolerable to us would be the ethics of a 
greater man than Henry V, namely Oliver Cromwell. He 
stated his reason for going to war with Spain in blunt terms 
to his Parliament, ‘‘ Why truly, your great enemy is the 
Spaniard. He is a natural enemy; he is naturally so 
throughout, by reason of that enmity that is in him against 
whatsoever is of God,” and again, ‘‘ The Spaniard is your 
enemy providentially,’”’ that is, by the ordering of Pro- 
vidence. We do not believe now in the inherent wickedness 
of those who hold a form of the Christian faith differing 
from our own, nor in enemies who are made eternally such 
by decree of the Almighty. 

And yet, while we claim to have outgrown Oliver’s ethics 
and while we condemn Frederick, Louis XIV and Napoleon 
as needless peace-breakers, it is vain to deny that we find 
ourselves confronted with serious problems. What if 
Oliver had not fought Spain ? if Frederick had not fought 
Austria ? if Napoleon had never lived ? Would the world 
have reached its present level of peace and civilization ? 
Would the great nations of modern Europe have won their 
way to internal unity ? If war has been frequently a curse, 
has it not been also frequently a blessing, and the source 
of blessings ? Would the rotten old German “ particular- 
ismus ” have been ever swept away if statesmen and rulers 
had always held that German unity was not worth one 
single drop of German blood? Was there nothing in 
Bismarck’s ‘‘ nur mit Blut und Eisen ” theory ? These are 
deep questions, to discuss which is impossible in a brief 
article ; all that can be said is that the wise and thoughtful 
teacher of history will ponder on them and give his or her 
pupils such inkling of them as suits their age and intelligence. 

Let us return to something that is easier. The duty of 
the teacher in treating of wars seems to be fairly clear ; 
it is neither to condemn nor to glorify wholesale, but to 
discriminate, to lead boys and girls to ask about every 
war whether it was necessary, whether it was, looking at 
it from the point of view of their own country fought in a 
good cause, or a bad—whether it was worth the inevitable 
suffering it caused. Or whether it might have been avoided 
if a better temper had prevailed on one side or the other, 
or both, or if there had been a readiness anywhere to give 
up something. Or, at least, had the war any legitimate or 
excusable feeling behind it, whether of lawful ambition or 
of resentment for wrong done? Or was it merely a war 
of unscrupulous aggression or of personal ambition ? Did 
it spring from mere national selfishness or greed? And 
of the peace that ended the war we may inquire whether it 
was a just, fair, and honourable peace, and one calculated 
to benefit the world, and whether the victors accomplished 
the aims in pursuit of which they had set out. 

And something more we may do. We may show boys 
and girls how the conscience of the world about war has 
changed, and is changing. There may be wars again; but 
it is fairly safe to say that there will never be a war except 
for some exceedingly strong reason. A sense of the terrible 
seriousness of armed conflict has come over Europe. That 
callousness to human suffering which shocks us so fre- 
quently in the record of past centuries, has yielded to the 
forces of religion, democracy, and education. About the 
inevitableness of all the wars of the nineteenth century 
opinions no doubt differ, and will continue to differ. But 
at least it may be said that none of them was fought 
except from a sincere conviction that some great national 
cause demanded it. 

War therefore need not be treated as something foul and 
horrid, of which it is unfortunate that children should have 
to hear anything, and of which they should certainly hear 
as little as possible. In some textbooks, no doubt, war 

(Continued on page 166.) 
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has occupied a disproportionate space, but such exaggera- 
tion is probably not the special danger of the moment. 
What is to be feared is rather that teachers will drive war 
so much into the background that young people will fail 
to realize through what struggles and strivings, at the cost 


of what blood and tears, humanity has got so far on its 
journey, and that, if we lay excessive emphasis on the 
increasing will to peace of the civilized world, they may 
think that the world will never have to face blood and 
tears again. 


Correspondence | 


SCOUTING AND THE UNIVERSITIES 


May I take the opportunity of saying that I attended the 
Conference reported in the January JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
and how greatly impressed I was with the urgency of the need 
for educated men to volunteer as Scout Masters in this highly 
important and far-reaching movement. 

Three things struck me with regard to the Conference and the 
Scout Movement so far as I know it. I think the increasing 
importance being attached to Handicraft is admirably exem- 
plified in what the Scout Movement does to encourage all forms 
of sound handwork. Again, no one who has met scouts abroad 
as I have done, can fail to be impressed with the resource which 
an ordinary boy who comes straight from England for the first 
time displays when he finds himself in a mountainous region. 
He is able to fend for himself, to make a track for himself, and 
to enjoy the wonders of nature all around him. The mere fact 
that he is a scout is, in these days, a guarantee of a warm 
welcome wherever he goes. And the influence of the Scout 
Movement in blending youths and men of all social levels is 
one of the most encouraging things at the present time. 

ALBERT A. Cock. 

University College, Southampton. 


THE REFORM OF SPELLING 


Altho I favor a larger slice of reformed spelling than Mr. G. F. 
Bridge, I am in harty agreement with much in his letter to you 
which appeared in the February issue on the need for som 
ajustment ov our spelling. The experiences ov Sir Isaac Pitman 
and Dr. A. J. Ellis hav led spelling reformers to moov sloly, 
especially as it affects adults. It is easier to convince grown-up 
peep] ov the absurdities ov English spelling than to induce 
them to adopt revolutionary changes; consequently it is 
necessary to advance along the line ov reform considerately. 
It is essential to carry men and wimen jently along a strange 
path, in order to induce them willingly to go further than they 
would had they been driven against their inclinations. Very 
few peepl object to acsept—tho, altho, thoro, program, quartet, 
labor. Why couldn’t they go a step further, and adopt—asav, 
giv, liv, shipt, debard, enuf, catalog, telegraf, telefone, and similar 
modifications ? 

It is a larger question and more important: What changes 
should be set in motion for use in scools ? However necessary 
it is to modify our spelling for ordinary use, it is more incumbent 
to reform it radically for educational purposes. Mr. Wm. 
Bennett, of Bridge of Allan, riting in Spelling, says: ‘‘ The 
adoption in scools ov a simpl fonetic spelling would mean a 
saving— 

(1) Of one-eighth ov the total expenditure on books and 

stationery for pupils ov all State-aided scools. 

(2) Of at least one-eighth ov the total expenditure on public 

elementary education. 

(3) Of one-twelfth ov the total cost ov public secondary 

education, and in addition the benefits ov 

(4) A ful three-years’ cours ov advanst education for all 

children leaving scool at 14. 


The first three savings would amount to about £6/8,000,000 
yearly, to say nothing ov the more important advantages 
derivabl from a ful three years’ cours ov advanst education. 
We grumbl and growl at the cost and poor results ov education, 
when, by a stroke ov the pen it could be effectually transformed ; 
yet we do nothing, but growl. 

Truly, as Lord Bryce affirmed: Spelling Reform is a bisness 
proposition. Why not apply it ? | 


Rydal Mount, Hetton-le-Hole. H. DRUMMOND. 


THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN SPAIN 


I have read Mr. Carter’s article on ‘‘ The Progress of Education 
in Spain,” which appears in the January issue, and with your 
permission I desire to make a few brief comments on it. 

Mr. Carter’s knowledge of his subject cannot, I am afraid, be 
measured by the confident and sweeping assertions he makes. 
It is, for instance, quite inaccurate to affirm that the State 
methods of education, which have since 1868 been absolutely 
independent of the Church and of clerical influences, are inspired 
by the Jesuits. It is, of course, easy, nay it is customary, to 
blame the Jesuits when criticizing the system of education in 
Spain or the administration of any other Spanish subject. It 
may, however, interest your readers to learn that Prof. Castillejo, 
who is so much admired by Mr. Carter, recently declared (in a 
course of lectures given by him at King’s College, London) that 
the education given by the Religious Orders in Spain was at 
present the best, though there was some room for criticism. 

Now, Prof. Castillejo is no friend of the Religious Orders ; 
indeed he is an avowed opponent of Catholic ideas and prin- 
ciples, but he is an authority on education and he knows Spain. 
Further, Prof. Castillejo stated in his lectures that the advanced 
parties in Spain were opposed to freedom in education and 
explained why they were so opposed. On the other hand, the 
Conservatives uphold the principles of freedom. 

The chairman of the ‘‘ Centre of Historical Studies,” Don 
José Menendez Pidal, is a well-known Catholic, and is probably 
the best authority on the history of literature in Spain. Though 
the Residencia de Estudiantes, which is so much admired by 
Mr. Carter, is run by persons who are unfriendly to Catholic 
teaching, the majority of the students are Catholics and no dis- 
tinction is made among the students on the ground of religion. 

Mr. Carter puts the percentage of illiterates in Spain at fifty, 
but this according to the latest statistics is too high. There are 
other inaccuracies in Mr. Carter’s article, and the result is that 
he gives a wrong idea of the progress of education, which is un- 
doubtedly fostered and encouraged in every way by the present 
Government. 

Spaniards are naturally proud of their country and of its great 
and glorious history. Tradition has an effect upon the national 
outlook, but this applies equally to every ancient state which has 
great achievements to its credit. It is easy to criticize any 
system of education. In fact, I have read much criticism of the 
system of education at Oxford and of its method of teaching 
history. It would therefore appear that Mr. Carter’s own 
university is not immune from unfavourable comment, but my 
complaint is that Mr. Carter seems to view Spain through 
English spectacles only, and he makes no allowance for national 
character, for the traditions, and for the social and industria] 
conditions in Spain. W. P. MARA, 

Hon. Secretary, Westminster Catholic Federation. 


Señor Mara takes me to task for certain statements in an 
article of mine which appeared in the January issue. The sub- 
stance of the protest which he voices on behalf of the West- 
minster Catholic Federation, is that I give a wrong impression 
of the progress of education in Spain. May I venture to suggest 
that I am not—and cannot be held—responsible for the wrong 
construction which his letter puts on my remarks ? 

I must plead guilty, I am afraid, to the charge of making 
confident and sweeping assertions, but I would suggest that 
through excess of zeal for the Catholic cause Señor Mara has 
missed the whole point of my thesis. 

My article was not in any way intended as an anti-Catholic 
polemic, and there is no suggestion in it that the institutions set 

(Continued on page 168.) 
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Ñ Exercises. Limp Cloth. 
Tristan Bernard. L’Affaire Larcier. 1s. 9d. 
N H. de Régnier. L’Acacia et d’autres Contes. 1s. 9d. 
Plain Text Term Readers. Edited by E. T. ScHOEDELIN, B.A. (Highgate School). 
N . Crown 8vo. Limp. Each Is. 
Gorsse. Cinq Semaines en Aéroplane. 
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up by the Junta are subversive of the Catholic religion. On the 
contrary, as Sefior Mara points out, the Residencia and Centre 
of Historical Studies are truly “ catholic ” associations, which 
take no account of the religious beliefs of their members. 

My subject was “ education ” in Spain, something very different 
from instruction or teaching, and I thought I made this antithesis 
quite plain in the first few paragraphs. Education, as I under- 
stand it, implies above all a widening of the mental horizon and 
a training of personality, and therein lies its importance. I do 
not dispute the fact that the teaching given by the religious 
orders in Spain is, within its limits, admirable, and if Prof. Cas- 
tillejo says it is at present the best, I am quite ready to believe 
it. But that is entirely beside the point. 

I cannot find in my article any affirmation that the State 
methods of education (?) are inspired by the Jesuits. What I 
inferred was simply that in the university which is the crown of 
the orthodox and traditional teaching, Jesuit influence is the 
* power behind the throne.’ 

Finally, as an Englishman, I was naturally disposed to write 
about those features of modern Spain which I can readily appre- 
ciate and understand. I yield to none, however, in my 
attachment to Spain and sympathy for her national traditions, 
and I was careful to make the point that the innovations which 
stand to the credit of the Junta and its predecessor, the Free 
School, are such and only such as to be in keeping with the 
national character and the social conditions of the country. 

W. H. CARTER. 
THE CLASSICS IN EDUCATION 


The assertion in the first Occasional Note in your February 
number that “ Classical education has for generations been the 
dominating factor in the building up of the British character ”’ 
(observe the uncompromising ‘‘ the ”), seems a trifle bold in face 
of the fact that scarcely any women, and probably not more 
than one man in twenty has ever received such an education. 

The lavish praise bestowed by you, The Times, and other 
people, on Mr. Baldwin's address, and generally, the pother made 


about the classics, seem to me to illustrate in a striking manner 
two of our most deeply rooted national characteristics, namely, 
our indifference to literature, and our stubborn insularity. 

First, our indifference to literature. If we cared, or thought 
at all, about books, no one, not even a Prime Minister, would 
dare to suggest to an educated audience that we must read | 
either novels and problem plays or ancient literature. Yet this 
is what Mr. Baldwin implied when he said that Greek literature 
“was not composed of novels or problem plays dealing with 
heroes and heroines struggling in the little traps that their own 
weaknesses had sprung for them.” In saying this the speaker 
must have relied upon his audience’s ignorance of, or indifference 
to, all great modern literature. What other explanation of such 
an extraordinary remark is possible? And certainly amongst 
the supporters of the classics are a large number of people who 
have never read anything else. The classical master whose 
knowledge of books is confined to Latin and Greek authors, 
Shakespeare, and Tennyson, is quite a common phenomenon, 
and Mr. Bernard Shaw’s sarcasm, ‘‘ Few professors of Greek 
know any Greek, and none of them know anything else,” con- 
tains, at least in the second half, a larger element of truth than 
most of his epigrams. 

Mr. Baldwin is not the only apologist for the classics who 
appears to possess an extremely restricted library. In his book 
‘‘ The Greek Genius and its Meaning to Us,” Mr. R. W. Living- 
stone, in his comparisons between ancient and modern literary 
art, ignores the whole of foreign literature. Except for one or 
two casual references to Goethe, and one allusion to Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal, there is scarcely a mention of French, German, 
or Italian writers. 

It is noticeable that men who are really familiar with all 
great literatures, both ancient and modern, of whom there are 
a few in England, do not institute these comparisons, or seek 
to erect any particular literature upon a pedestal; they know 
that great books must be sought in many places. 

(Continued on page 170.) 


Every detail has been carefully considered—the 
size, amount of names, lettering, representation 
of contours, selection of Maps, Projections, and 
Scales. 


——JUST PUBLISHED——-SECOND & ENLARGED EDITION 
PHILIPS’ 


SENIOR SCHOOL ATLAS 


Edited by 
GEORGE PHILIP, F.R.G.S. 


A SERIES OF 84 COLOURED PLATES CONTAINING 238 MAPS AND DIAGRAMS 
DEALING WITH PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY, AND EMBODYING 
THE MOST RECENT TERRITORIAL CHANGES. 


With complete Index of over 13,000 names. 


A SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY ATLAS 


Specially prepared to meet the recommendations of 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION ATLAS COMMITTEE 


Size of page, 12 X 104 inches. 


“ For senior classes and for advanced students of geography, this atlas can be thoroughly recommended. 
Throughout the atlas the maps are well drawn, beautifully coloured, and every detail is clearly indicated.” 


__ (Write for detailed Prospectus with Specimen Coloured Map) 
“GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LTD., 32 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Bound in Cloth, 10/6 


A detailed Prospectus, which will be sent free on 
application, explains fully the manner in which this 
Atlas meets the requirements of the Committee 
of expert geographers appointed by the British 
Association. 
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WHY AND HOW 


A Book of Everyday Science 


| Descriptive and Experimental 


By E. SANKEY (Headmaster) and A. Royps, B.Sc., 
Science Master, Derker Higher School, Oldham. 
Scientific Laws illustrated from common processes. 
Suitable for boys and girls from 12 to 16 years. 
Profusely illustrated. Numerous experiments. 

168 pages. Cloth boards, 2s. 


| PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


f By C. F. Arlan, M.A., Head of the English Depart- 

"| ment, Boroughmuir Secondary School, Edinburgh. 

I| Cloth Boards, 128 pp., 18. 9d. 

| These exercises have challenged the attention of pupils 
who were ordinarily indifferent to the appeal of English 
Composition, and stimulated them to creative work of 
no mean value. The exercises are of a “ self-help ” 
type, and are suitable for classes in which the Dalton 
System, under its various forms, has been adopted. 


CONTENTS : 
I. The Correct Use of Words. VII. Figures of Speech. 
II. Sentence Construction. vill. {orne Meking, 
III. Helps from Grammar. IX. Interpretation. 
IV. The Paragraph. X. Intelligence Tests. 
V. Correspondence. XI. Common Errors. 
VI. Composition. XII. More Difficult Exercises. 


The Journal of Education says: “This is a book in which the 
pupil is encouraged to discover geometrical truths for himself. 

he I.A.A.M. report on geometry been responsible for a flood 
of new text-books on geometry. This might not be regrettable if 
they were all as sctentifically compiled as the book which is the subject 
of thts notice.” 


A MODERN SCHOOL GEOMETRY 


By A. MacGREGOR, M.A. Follows the New Sequence 
approved by the I.A.A.M., A.A.M., and Education 
Dept. A novel feature—by means of simple Research 
Exercises the discovery of each geometrical truth is 
made before the formal proof of the Theorem is 
reached. A selection of Riders follow the Theorem 
for Practice in applying the truths learned. Cloth 
boards, Part I, Is. 9d. Part II, 2s. In One 
Volume, 3s. 6d. Detailed Prospectus on application. 


A MODERN SCHOOL GEOMETRY 


Parts III and IV. By Jas. W. Futon, M.A., B.Sc., 
Head of the Mathematical Department, Edinburgh 
Ladies’ College. 

Part III completes a course of study in Plane 
Geometry for Secondary Schools. Great care has 
been taken with the arrangement of the formal 
proofs and with the selection of the many Numerical 
Exercises and Theoretical Riders associated with the 
Theorems. Cloth boards, 2s. Parts I, II, and III, 
in One Volume, 4s. 6d. 

Part IV, on Solid Geometry, in active preparation. 


NARRATIVE VERSE 


Selected by EDWARD ALBERT, M.A., and arranged 
in Historical Sequence from Chaucer to Rossetti. 
Each poem is prefaced by Biographical and Literary 
Notes, and each is followed by Questions and Exer- 
cises. Part I: Chaucer—Spenser—Milton—Pope— 
Crabbe—Burns. Part II : Wordsworth—Coleridge— 
Macaulay—Arnold. Part III: Browning—Morris 
—Tennyson—Rossetti. Parts I-III, each, cloth, rs. 
One volume. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
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A. & C.BLACK’S LIST 


HISTORY. 


THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS. , 
ScHuooL EpitTion. With introduction and brief 
biographies of the principal persons mentioned. 
Edited by C. J. HALL. Price Qs. 6d. 

All teachers of History are agreed upon the importance, in dealin 
with the seventeenth century, of introducing to their pupils Pepys 
Diary ; yet, as it stands, the Diary is of too great an extent for the 
purpose. This selection has been made in order to meet the difficulty, 


BLACK’S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY NOTE-BOOKS. 
By G. H. M. REEp, M.A. In six books. Price 6d. 
each. 
Book I. From Earliest Times to Book IV. The Stuart Peried. 
1066, *Book V. The Early Geerges. 
Book II. The Middle Ages. *Book VI. Modern Times. 
Book IIT. The Tudor Peried. * Ready shortly. 
These note-books contain simple sketches, time charts, maps, and 
diagrams for colouring by the pupil. The illustrations, which are 
Principally marginal, leave ample space for the teacher’s and pupil's 
notes. Suggestive exercises have been set on the charts, maps, and 
diagrams, and historical notes and hints for colouring have been 
added to many of the sketches. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR SCHOOLS 
By M. W. Kegatinceg, M.A., D.Sc., and N. L. 
FRAZER, M.A. Price 6s. Or in 2 vols., price 
3s. 6d. each. 

A succinct account covering the whole of English History, and 
illustrated by a collection of ents illustrative of all the more 
important events. Social progress and the growth of the British 
Empire receive special attention. The book contains a large number 
of problems and exercises based on the documents. 


CRAFTSMEN AND MERCHANTS. — 
By F. L. Bowman. Containing 32 illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. 

This little book will be found useful not only by pupils who are 
about to make a more serious study of crafts and commerce, but, 
also, by all those who will take their places, sooner or later, upon 
farms, in factorics, mines, and markets, and upon the highways. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO WORLD HISTORY. 
By M. W. KeatTinGcE, M.A., D.Sc., and N. L. 
FRAZER, M.A. Price 4s. 6d. 

A suitable text-book for candidates offering ‘‘ General History.” 
This volume provides a corrective to the study of history in “ pre- 
scribed perioda It gives a continuous narrative into which the 
subjects which are studied intensively can be fitted. The book con- 
tains maps, illustrations, and a short bibliography. It is up to date, 
and includes the Great War. 


BLACK’S FIRST TEXT-BOOK OF BRITISH HISTORY. 
In three parts. By G. H. Resp, M.A. Each 96 
pages, illustrated. Large crown 8vo. Price ls. 


each, paper; 1s. $d. each, cloth. 
Part I, to 1485. Part II, 1485-1714. Part III, 1714-1924. 
Ideal for Individual Work. Neither too full nor too slight. In- 
teresting to pupils; suggestive to the teachers. Cheap, but well 
printed and fully illustrated. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH AGRICULTURE 
AND RURAL LIFE. 
By C. J. Harr. With 28 illustrations (8 full-page) ; 
also Questions and Exercises. Crown 8vo, bound 
in cloth. Price 8s. 6d. 

This volume gives a spirited account of the progress of English 
agriculture and of the life of rural England from the earliest times to 
the present day. 

BLACK’S HISTORY PICTURES. 
In special detachable file portfolios. Each set 
contains about 75 pictures in black and white. 
Edited by G. H. REED, M.A. Price 8g. each set. 


Our Early History. Modern Times. 

The Middle Ages. The British Empire. 

The Tudor Peried. The Royal navy. 

The Stuart Period. The Ancient World Empires. 


The Early Georges. 
BLACK’S HISTORICAL ATLAS. 
Edited by R. J. Fıncu. Containing 79 maps, 
illustrating British History and World History 
relating thereto. Cr. 4to. Price, paper cover, 
1s. 6d. Limp cloth cover, 2s. 


A. & GC. BLACK, LTD., 
4,5 & 6 Soho Square, London, W. 1 
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Secondly, our stubborn insularity. Probably this really lies 
at the root of much of our curious belief in the superiority of the 
Greeks and Romans to the moderns—a belief which is shared 
quite sincerely by a large number of people who have never 
learned Latin and Greek. Few Englishmen can bring themselves 
to admit frankly that anything foreign can be really of first rate 
value. We do not mind admitting the greatness of Greece and 
Rome, because the Greeks and Romans, being all dead, are 
not our rivals, and have never been, nor can they ever be, our 
enemies. Latin and Greek do not come from the Continent ; 
they belong to us as much as to anybody else ; we can interpret 
the books written in those languages in our own way; we can 
pronounce them as we like. Nay, we can even write them in 
our own way, and it appears that we have evolved a Latin 
prose of our own, quite different from that of our neighbours 
(see Mr. Cloudesley Brereton’s ‘‘ Studies in Foreign Education,” 
p. 81). But we cannot thus mould modern languages to suit 
our own mentality. If we speak and write French and Italian, 
we must speak and write them like Frenchmen and Italians, 
and we must take Frenchmen and Italians as our models. There 
may be such a thing as Anglo-Latin, but there cannot be such 
a thing as Anglo-French. Again, we can, and do, idealize the 
Greeks and Romans, but it is difficult to idealize modern Euro- 
pean nations, though at the back of our minds we know perfectly 
well that, taking one thing with another, we are intellectually 
and morally more than the equals of the ancients. A speaker 
can eulogize the Romans, without any fear of his audience 
remembering as he speaks, the darker side of Roman life and 
history; but he could not eulogize the Prussians—who, as a 
matter of fact, are very like the Romans, both in their virtues 
and their faults—and rely on his hearers forgetting recent 
history. And so we idealize the ancients and criticize the moderns. 
Would it not be well, both for ourselves and the world, if we 
spent a little more of our critical faculty on the ancients, and 
a little more of our idealizing faculty on the moderns ? 

A MODERN MAN. 
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Varia 

The Annual Examinations for a FARADAY Scholarship of fifty 
guineas per annum tenable for two years in College and one 
year in manufacturing works, and for a MAXWELL Scholarship of 
fifty guineas per annum tenable for one year in College and one 
year in works, will be held at Faraday House, on April 7, 8, and 
g, 1926. Particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Faraday House, 62-70 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 1. 

$ $ $ 


The Parents’ Review for February contains a portion of an 
interesting address on “ The Teaching of Science,” by Dr. A.C. D. 
Rivett, Professor of Chemistry, University of Melbourne. 

$ s $ 


The Studio for February contains the winning essays in the 
“ Studio International Prize Competition,” together with an 
article on ‘‘ The Organization of Commercial Art in the United 
States,” by Mr. H. L. Sparks. 
$ % $ 
The SIMPLIFIED SPELLING SocIETy will issue a quarterly 
magazine about the middle of March, entitled: The Pioneer 
of Reformed Spelling. = Mark Hunter, will act as editor. 
$ 8 
A UNIVERSAL PTEN FOR COMMERCE. How TO SIMPLIFY 
AND EXPEDITE BRITISH TRADE, is the title of a pamphlet 
advocating the adoption of the decimal and metric system, 
written by Mr. H. Allcock and published by the Decimal Asso- 
ciation, 230 Finsbury Pavement House, London, E.C. 2. Price 3d. 
® $ $ 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON THE TEACHING OF DOMESTIC 
SuBJEcTs (Enseignement ménager). It is hoped to hold the 
fourth meeting of this Congress at Rome this year. Persons 
and bodies interested in it should communicate with Monsieur 
Genoud, Directeur de l'Office international de l’Enseignement 
ménager, Fribourg, Switzerland. 
@ $ S 
REUNION INTERNATIONALE AU SUJET DE L’EMBELLISSEMENT 
DE LA VIE RURALE.—Communications should be addressed to 
Monsieur de Giele, 40 rue des joyeuses entrées, Louvain, Belgium. 
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BOOKS for TEACHERS 


THE FAITH OF A TEACHER. 
Street, M.A. 2s. net. 

“ A very interesting treatment of the whole subject of education 
dealing with education as the development of individual personality and 
also as a social discipline.” —Exposttory Times. 

HOW READEST THOU? A Simple Introduction 
to the New Testament. By Stephen Neill, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 4s. net. Paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


“ An admirable piece of work, learned enough to command confidence 
and popular enough to be casy reading.’ *—Church Times. 


MORE PSYCHOLOGY AND THE CHRIS- 


TIAN LIFE. By T. W. Pym, D.S.O., M.A. A 
Sequel to “ Psychology and the Christian Life” (now in 
its Eighth Edition, completing 23,000 copies). 4s. net. 
Paper, 2s. 6d. net. 

“ The book is marked by a sanity of judgment in its vindication of the 
reality of the supernatural, and the attentive reader will glean from it 
much of real cael Sabra for himself in the round of his working day as 
gal - in ra reflection on the deeper meaning of life.” —Times Literary 

uppiement. 


THE MODERN USE OF THE BIBLE. By 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, author of ‘‘ The Meaning 
of Prayer,” &c. Second Edition. 6s. net. 


“This is the greatest book Dr. Fosdick has published, and, if I 
mistake not, will prove to be of the greatest service. It is so reasonable 
and so clearly written. It is worth its weight in gold.”— Daty Telegraph 


MEN, WOMEN, AND GOD. A Discussion of 
Sex Questions from the Christian Point of View. By A. 
Herbert Gray, M.A., D.D. With an Appendix on ‘‘ Some 
of the Physiological Facts,” by Charles E. Gray, M.D. 
(Ed.). Fourth Edition revised. 4s. net. Paper, 3s. net. 
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Directory of Educational Associations 
[This List ts Copyright. Reproduction ts forbidden.] 


HE object is stated only when this is not obvious from 
the title or not known by general repute. Then fol- 
low—(a) the membership total, (b) the yearly subscription, 
(c) the Society’s organ, (d) the telegraphic address, (e) the 
telephone number, (f) the date and place of next annual 
meeting, (g) the (honorary) secretary’s name and office 
address. 
Professional Bodies holding a qualifying Entrance Exam- 
ination for membership or fellowship are distinguished thus : 
LFellow, Fy. cceeccces ; Associate, A........06 ] 


We owe our best thanks to Secretaries for their prompti- 
tude in correcting slips. 

The following no longer appear in the list for reasons 
stated : 

The National Association of Education Officers has been 
amalgamated with the Association of Directors and 
Secretaries. 

The Guild of Education as National Service is “ No 
longer working.”’ 

The Garton Foundation and the Yorkshire Ladies, 
Council of Education are omitted by desire. 

The Schools Mutual Aid Society is in abeyance. 

The Theosophical Fraternity in Education has now been 
re-organized and the name changed to The Theosophical 
World-University Association. 

The Appointments Board of the Queen’s University of 
Belfast has been discontinued. Applications are received 
by the Dean and Professors. 


Accountants, Chartered, in Ireland, Institute of. 
187. Fellows, £6 6s.; Associates in Practice, £4 48.; 
Associates not in Practice, £1 ıs. (e) Dublin 5469. 
(f) May, 1926. Mr. G. Brock, 39 Fleet Street, Dublin. 

Accountants, Institute of Chartered, in England and Wales. 
[Fellow, F.C.A.; Associate, A.C.A.] 6,828. Fellows: 
London, £5 5s.; Country, £3 38.; Associates, {2 2s. 
and £1 ıs. (c) The Accountant. (d) Unravel, Ave, 
London. (e) London Wall 3650. (f) May 5, 1926, at 
Hall. Hon. George Colville, Moorgate Place, E.C. 2. 

Accountants, London, Association of. 
[Fellows, F.L.A.A.; Associates, A.L.A.A.] By examina- 
tion. 2,650. Fellows, £4 4s. and £3 38.; Associates, 
£2 12s. 6d. and £1 r1s. 6d. (c) Certified Accountants’ Jour- 
mal. (d) Laofact, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 5163. (f) 
May. Mr. J. C. Latham, F.L.A.A., A.S.A.A., 50 Bedford 
Square, London, W.C. 1. 

Actuaries, Institute of. 
[Fellows, F.I.A. ; Associates, A.LA. 1 943. 
Associate, {2 2s. Students, £1 1s. (c) Own Journal. 
(e) Central 1710. ( i; First Monday in June. Messrs. Wm. 
Penman and A. Henry, Staple Inn Hall, W.C. 1. 

Adult Education, World Association for. 
To promote co-operation between adult educational institu- 
tions. 1,500. 6s. (c) Own Quarterly Bulletin. (e) Gerrard 
4701. Mr. Horace Fleming and Miss Dorothy W. Jones, 
13 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 

Adult School Union, National. 
Adult education and social service. 50,000. £1 ıs. (c) One 
and all, (d) Aduscolun phone London. (e) Museum 5492. 
(f London, March 6-7, 1926. Mr. George Peverett, 
30 Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1. 

Agricultural Examination Board, National. 
[Agriculture, N.D.A.; Dairying, N.D.D.] Apply to the 
Secretary, Royal Agricultural Society of England, 16 Bedford 
Square, W.C.1; Highland and Agricultural Society, 
3 George IV Bridge, Edinburgh. 

American University Union, British Division. 
Prof. R. M. Wenley, 50 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 

Anglo-Belgian Union, Educational Sub-Committee. 
goo. £1. (c) Anglo-Belgian Notes. (e) Gerrard 8211. 
Mr. Algernon Maudslay, C.B.E., 35 Albemarle Street, W. 1. 

Anglo-Danish Students’ Bureau. 
To give information on university and general educational 
matters. (d) Uniburb. (e) Museum 4108. Mr. J. H. Helweg, 
50 Russell Square, W.C. 


Fellow, £3 38. ; 


Anglo-Italian Literary and Dante Society. 


£1 1s. (f) December 15, 1926. Mrs. Stanley Roe, 74 Gros- 
venor Street, W. 1. 

Anglo-Spanish Society. 
400. £1 Is. (e) Mayfair 6583. (f) February, 1927. Miss 


L. E. Elliott, 5 oe Square, W. I. 

Apothecaries, Society o 
(Licentiate, L.M. S. 3 A.) (6) City 6034. Mr. Frank Haydon, 
Court of Examiners, Apothecaries’ Hall, E.C. 4. 


APPOINTMENTS BOARDS. 


University of Birmingham. 
(e) B'ham Cent. 2149. Mr. John H. Costain, M.A., The 
University, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 

University of Cambridge. 
(d) Appointments, Cambridge. (e) 627. Mr. H. A. Roberts, 
M.A., Secretary ; Mr. O. F. Morshead, M.A., D.S.O., M.C., 
Assistant Secretary ; Mr. R. S. Goodchild, M.A., Educa- 
tional Secretary, University Offices, St. Andrew’ s Street, 
Cambridge. 

Durham Colleges. 
(d) University Offices, Durham. (e) Durham ro. Mr. H. G. 
Theodosius, University Offices, 38 N. Bailey, Durham. 

University of Edinburgh. 
Mr. T. A. Joynt, The University, Edinburgh. 

University of Glasgow. 
(e) Western 3999. Mi. J. Thomson, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D. 
The University, Glasgow. 

University of Leeds. 
(d) Leeds University. (e) Leeds 20251. 
B.Sc. Lond., The University, Leeds. 

University of Liverpool. 
(e) Royal 5460. Mr. S. Pryce Parry, M.A., The University, 
Liverpool. 

University of London. 
5s. (d) Becomburo, Westcent, London. (2) Museum 6344 
Mr. H. J. Crawford, B.A., 46 Russell Spuare, W.C. 1. 


Oxford University Appointments Committee, 
(d) Appointments, Oxford. (e) Oxford 225. Mr. Roland 
Truslove, M.A., Acland House, 40 Broad Street, Oxford. 


University of 8t. Andrews. 
Mr. Andrew Bennett, University Offices, St. Andrews. 


University of Sheffield. 
(e) Central 1685. Mr. W. M. Gibbons, Registrar, University 
of Sheffield. 


University of Wales 
5s. (d) University, Cardiff. (e) 1785. Mr. D. Brynmor 
Anthony, M.C., M.A., University Registry, Cathays Park, 
Cardiff. 

Archaeological Aids Committee. Association for Reform of 

Latin Teaching. . 
To circulate among schools archaeological (Greek and 
Roman) materials useful for teaching. 28. £118.; 10s. 6d. 
after second year of membership. (c) Latin Teaching. 
Miss J. O. Forrester, County Girls’ School, Lowlands Road, 
Harrow. 

Architects, Royal Institute of British. 

(Fellow, F.R.I.B.A.; Associate, A.R.I.B.A. ; 


Mr. W. R. Grist, 


Licentiate, 


L.R.LB.A.] 1,220. Fellows, £5 58.; 2,315, Associates, 
£3 38.; 2,287, Licentiates, £3 3s. (c) Own Journal. (d) 
Ribazo, Piccy, London. (e) Mayfair 0434 and 0435. 


(f) May, 1926, London. Mr. Ian MacAlister, M.A., 9 Con- 
duit Street, London, W.1. 

Art Masters, National Society of. 
(Fellows, F.S.A.M.] 750. £1 118. 6d. (full-time teachers) ; 
158. (part-time). Probationary Members, 10s. 6d. (c) Own 
Journal. (e) Museum 0658-9. (f) January. Mr. Alfred 
Shuttleworth, A.R.C.A., 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 

Arts, Royal Society of. 
3,000. £3 38. (c) Own Journal. (d) Praxiteles, Westrand 
London. (e) Gerrard 5610. (f) June, at Society's house. 
Mr. G. K. Menzies, M.A., 18 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 


Art Teachers’ Guild. 
For those interested in the teaching of Art. 300. 15s. 
(c) The Record. (f) January, 1927. Miss M. Lenn, 73 Oak- 
wood Road, N.W. 11. 
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Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools, Incorporated Association of. 
7,600. {2 28. (c) The A.M.A. and Year Book, (d) Incorama, 
Westcent, London. (e) Museum 0658 and 0659. (f) January, 
1927, Manchester. Mr. G. D. Dunkerley, B.Sc., A.R.C.Sc., 
29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Assistant Mistresses in Secondary Schools, Association of 


). 
6,700. £I; Associate, 5s. (e) Museum 0658 and 0659. 
(f) January, 1927. Mrs. Gordon Wilson, 29 Gordon Square, 
WC. 1. 


Associated Board of The Royal Academy of Music and The Royal 
College of Music for Local Examinations in Music. 
(d) Associa, London. (s) Museum 1710. (f) July. Mr. James 
Muir, 14 and 15 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 
Astronomical Association, 
For the encouragement of the study of astronomy. School 
affiliation fee annually, {1 1s. Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, Mr. E. O. Tancock, Wellington College, Berks. 


Blind, College and Association of Teachers of the. 
260. 108. (c) The Teacher of the Blind. (e) 2336. (f) June, 


London. Mr. A. R. Bannister, School for the Blind, 
Swansea. 

Board of Education. 
(e) Victoria 9800. Sir Aubrey V. Symonds, K.C.B., White- 
hall, S.W. 1. 

Board of Education Library. 


Open Monday to Friday, 10—5; Saturday, 1o—1. 
Charles Street, Whitehall, S.W. 1. 

Book-keeping Teachers, Association of (Ltd. by Guarantee). 
(Fellows, F.B.T.; Associates, A.B.T.; Members, M.B.T.] 
480. Fellows, 128. 6d.; Associates, 108.; Members, 5s. 
(c) The Book-keepers’ Magazine. (e) Gillingham (Kent) 165. 
(f) February, 1927. Mr. W. J. A. Knight-Rawlings, F.1.S.A., 
109 Rock Avenue, Gillingham, Kent. 

British and Foreign School Society. 

The promotion of popular education at home and abroad. 
£1 18.; Life, {10 ros. (c) Educational Record. (e) Central 
7969. (f) May, 1926. Mr. E. N. Fallaize, 114 Temple 
Chambers, E.C. 4. 

British Association for the Advancement of Science. 

3,500. Life, £15; annual, {1 ros. and £1. (c) Annual Report. 
(d) Sciasoc. (e) Gerrard 7213. (f) August 4-11. Oxford. 
Mr. O. J. R. Howarth, O.B.E., Burlington House, W. 1. 
Education Section: Mr. C. E. Browne, Christ’s Hospital, 
West Horsham. 

Cadet Association, Public Secondary Schools. 

70. £118. per Corps. (c) Annual Magazine. (d) Abbottsacre 
Lodge, Winchester. (f) June, Birmingham. Cadet Lt.-Col. 
Rev. Telford Varley, Abbottsacre Lodge, Winchester. 


Cambridge Highest Grade Schools Examinations Syndicate. 
Mr. T. G. Bedford, M.A., 61a St. Andrew’s Street, 
Cambridge. 


King 


bridge Local Examinations Syndicate. 
d) Syndicate, Cambridge. (e) Cambridge 579. Mr. W. N. 
illiams, M.A., Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. 


Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. 
(c) Annual Report. (d) Ameliorate, Dunfermline. (e) Dun- 
fermline 398. (f) March 12, Dunfermline. Lt.-Col. J. M. 


Mitchell, O.B.E., M.C., M.A., East Port, Dunfermline. 


Catholic Colleges, Conference of. 
150. £1. Very Rev. Canon Driscoll, M.A., D.D., Cardinal 
Vaughan School, Addison Road, W. 14. 

Catholic Education Council. 


To represent the interests of Catholic Education in Great 


Britain. ror. (d) 41 Temple. (e) City 1066. (f) April 13. 

Sir Francis Anderton, K.C.S.G., 2 King’s Bench Walk, 
Temple, E.C. 4. 

Central Employment Bureau and Students’ Careers Association 
(incorporated). 

(c) Women's Employment. Miss M. G. Spencer, 54 Russell 
Square, W.C. 1. 


Central Library for Students. 
To lend to students who cannot otherwise procure them 
standard books costing not less than 6s. g Galen Place, 
Bury Street, London, W.C. 1. 

Chemistry, Institute of (Royal Charter), 1885. 
(Fellow, F.I.C.; Associate, A.I.C.] Fellows, 1,731, £2 2s.; 
Associates, 3,213, £I 118. 6d.; Students, 806, ros. (c) Own 
Journal, (e) Museum 2406. Mr. Richard B. Pilcher, O.B.E., 
F.C.1.S., 30 Russell Square, London, W.C. 1. 
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Society, London. 
For the scientific study of children. 500. 10s. 6d. and 
78. 6d. (c) Proceedings. (e) Victoria 3739. (f) April 29, 
1926. Miss Henrietta M. Richards, go Buckingham 
Palace Road, S.W. 1. 


Church Education Corporation. 
(d) 34, c/o Citizenry, Churton, London. (e) Victoria 3319. 
Mr. Chas. C. Osborne, 34 Denison House, Westminster, 
S.W.1. 


Church Schoolmastersand Schoolmistresses’ Benevolent Institution- 
14,000. 58. (c) School Guardian. (d) Nat. Society Vict- 
(e) Victoria 6881. (f) June, London. Mr. Tom M. Pettitt. 
21 Great Peter Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 

Class Teachers, National Federation of. 
10,000. 18. (c) The Class Teacher. (f) September, 1926, 
Brighton. Mr. Henry T. Morgan, 60 Chesterfield Road, 
St. Andrew’s, Bristol. 


Classical Association. 
Over 2,000. 5S. and 5s. entrance fee. 
(f) October 7—9, 1926, Manchester. Mr. E. Norman Gardiner, 
M.A., Oxford; Mr. C. T. Seltman, M.A., Cambridge. 
Triangle Offices, 61 South Molton Street, London, W. ır. 
Classical Association of Scotland. 
320. 5s. (c) Own Proceedings. (f) March 20, 1926, Fdin- 
burgh. Mr. Geo. T. Pringle, M.A. (Edin. and Oxon.), 
H.M.1.S., 43 Richmondhill Road, Aberdeen. 
College of Preceptors. 
(Fellow, F.C.P.; Licentiate, L.C.P.; Associate, A.C.P.] 
700. 108. 6d., holders of College diplomas; £1 1s. others. 
(d) Preceptors, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 0635. 
March, 1926, at Office. Mr. G. Chalmers, Bloomsbury 
uare, W.C. 1. 


Commerce Degree Bureau. 
University of London. Assists External Students studying 
for London B.Com. Degree and other analogous work. 
(d) Becomburo, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 6344. 
Mr. H. J. Crawford, B.A., 46 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


Commerce, Faculty of Teachers in. 
[Fellows, F.F.T. Com.; Associates, A.F.T. Com.]  §8oo. 
From tos. 6d. to {1 1s. (c) Teacher in Commerce. (e) 
Edgbaston 1701. (f) Whitsuntide, Southport. Mr. A. 
James, Portland Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


Commercial Teachers, The Incorporated Society of. 
(Fellow, F.C.T.; Associate, A.C.T.] 200. 128. 6d. (c) The 
Commercial Teacher. (e) City, Manchester 188. (f) July, 
Manchester. Mr. T. Booth Brown, 63 Deansgate Arcade, 
Manchester. 

Continuative Teachers’ Association. 
To promote Continuation Education. 1,000. 2s. (f) 
December, 1926. Mr. W. J. Kenyon, 33 Queen's Road, 
Finsbury Park, N. 4. 


Conference of Educational Associations. 
Affiliated associations, 54. Not exceeding 1,000 members, 
£1 118. 6d.; over 1,000, but not exceeding 2,000, {2 12s. 6d. ; 
over 2,000, £3 13s. 6d. (c) Report issued in March. (e) 
Museum 0658. (f) January, 1927, University College. The 
Conference Secretary, 29 and 30 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 
County Councils Association. 
(c) Official Gazette. (d) Combined, Churton, London. (e) Vic- 
toria 0299. (f) March 24, 1926, London. Mr.S.M. Johnson, 
84 Eccleston Square, S.W. 1. 


Dalcroze Eurhythmics, London School of. 
(d) Eurhythm, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 2294. 


Miss Alice Weber, 23 Store Street, W.C. r. 
Dalcroze Society, The. 


300. Teachers, 7s. 6d.; non-Teachers, 

Membership, £5 5s. (c) The Journal. 

17 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 
Dalton Association. 

150. 58. (e) Western 5284. 

Gardens, London, S.W. 7. 
Deaf, National College of Teachers of. 

473. os. (c) Teacher of the Deaf. (f) March 13, Baptist 

Church House, Southampton Row. Mr. A. F. Boyer, 

School for the Deaf, Versailles Road, Anerley, S.E. 20. 


Deaf, Teachers of the, National College of, Incorporated, Scoto- 
Irish Branch. 

To further the cause of deaf education. 6r. ros. (c) Teacher 

of the Deaf. (e) Langside 162. (f) March 6, 1926. Mr. 

Donald I. McIntosh, School for the Deaf, Langside, Glasgow, 


(c) Own Proceedinzs. 


Life- 


1876. 


1os. 6d.; 
(e) Mus. 


Miss Rennie, 35 Cornwall 
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Deaf, Union of Teachers of, on the Pure Oral System. 
100. 2s. 6d. March 15. Capt. H. L. Ingram, 25 Casslee 
Road, Catford, S.E. 6. 


Decimal Association. 
Adoption of Decimal Coinage and Metric Weights and 
Measures. 400-500. {1 1s.; Associates, ros. 6d. (c) Deci- 
mal Educator. (d) Central 2250. (e) Central 2250. Mr. E. 
Merry, 230 Finsbury Pavement House, E.C. 2. 

Dental Board of the United Kingdom. 
(d) Dentibord, Eusroad. (e) Langham 2501. (f) May, at 
Office. Mr. Norman C. King, 44 Hallam Street, W. 1. 


Directors and Secretaries for Education, Association of. 
220. {2 (f) January, 1927, London. Mr. F. H. Toyne, 
B.A., 54 Old Steine, Brighton. 

Domestic Studies, National Council for. 
(e) Rusholme, Manchester 446. (f) November, London. 
Examination Secretary, Miss K. M. Buck, 70 Hastings 
House, 10 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 

Domestic Subjects, Association of Teachers of. 
1,850. 158. (c) Practical Education. (f) June 12, London. 
Miss K. Mildred Buck, 70 Hastings House, 10 Norfolk 
Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 

Drawing Society, The Royal. Inoorporated 1902. 
(d) Roydrasoc Parl, London. (e) Victoria 5933. (f) Jan- 
vary, 1927. Miss E. Rust, 18 Queen Anne’s Gate, West- 
minster, S.W. 1. 

Education Authorities in Scotland, Association of. 
38. (e) Edinburgh (Central 2020). (f) May. Mr. W. H. 
Mill, Solicitor Supreme Courts, 58 Castle Street, Edinburgh. 


Education Committees (England and Wales), Association of. 
260. 3 to 19 guineas. (f) June 11 and 12, 1926, Harrogate. 


Hon. Secretary, Thornhurst, Clarkehouse Road, Sheffeld. 


Education Committees, Wales and Monmouthshire, Federation of. 
27. £2 2s. to £8 8s. (e) Cardiff 2663, Merthyr 249. Mr. J. J. 
Jackson, B.A., Director of Education, Cardiff, and Mr. Rhys 
Elias, M.A., Director of Education, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Education Guild, The. 

To promote co-operation and facilitate interchange of 

opinion among all persons interested in the study and 

practice of education. Minimum {1 18. (e) Museum 1950. 

4 First week January. Miss N. Dalzell, 9 Brunswick 
uare, W.C. 1. 

Education in Industry and Commerce, The Association for. 
For the encouragement of definite educational work in 
industrial and commercial undertakings. 60 (chiefly firms). 
Associated firms, £5 58.; individuals, {1 18. (c) Proceedings. 
(f) June, 1926, Birmingham. Mr. R. W. Ferguson, B.Sc., 36 
Linden Road, Bournville, Birmingham. 

Educational Handwork Association. 

An Association for the development of modern School 
practices. 4,500. 5s. (c) Educational Handwork. Mr. Wm. 
Osborn, 24 St. Ives Grove, Armley, Leeds. 


Educational Institute of Sootland. 
For those engaged in teaching in Scotland. (Fellow, 
F.E.I.S. ; Associate, A.E.I.S.] 22,100. £1 2s. 6d. (c) Scottish 
Educational Journal. (d) Institute, Edinburgh. (e) Central 
9416 and 9417. Mr. T. Henderson, B.Sc., F.E.LS., 47 
Moray Place, Edinburgh. 


Educational Institutions, The Union of. 
150. (d) Unedin, Birmingham. (e) Central 3788. (f) Bir- 
mingham, October 27, 1926. Mr. A. Percy Dent, 174 Cor- 
poration Street, Birmingham. 


Educational Settlements Association. 
To promote adult education on a community basis. Mini- 
mum, {1 1s. (c) The Common Room. (e) Museum 7284. 
July 16-19, 1926. Dr. B. A. Yeaxlee, 150 Southampton 
Row, W.C. 1. 

Baglish Association, The. 
To promote the due recognition of English as an essential 
element in the national education. 6,000. 7s. 6d. Life, 
£5. (c) Own Bulletin. (f) May 28 and 29, 1926. Mr. A. V. 
Houghton, 4 Buckingham Gate, S.W. 1. 

Association, British (Incorporated). 

(Fellow, F.B.E.A.] 1,500. 108. (c) British Esperantist. 
(d) Esperanto, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 0617. 
(f) Whitsun, Huddersfield. Mr. Montagu C. Butler, L.R.A.M., 
17 Hart Street, London, W.C. 1. 

Federal Council of Associations of Teachers in Bristol, Somerset. 

Wiltshire, and Gloucestershire. 
35. £I Is. (f) October, 1926, University of Bristol. 
M. H. Carré, The University, Bristol. 


Mr. 
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Fédération Universitaire Internationale pour la Société des 
Nations. The British Group. 

To examine, support, and influence the development of the 
League of Nations. 3,000. Minimum, rs. (c) Headway and 
the British Group Bulletin. (d) Freenats, Knights, London. 
(e) Vic. 9780. (f) July 9-13, Congress (place uncertain). 
Mr. C. W. Judd, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W. 1. 

Folk Dance Society, English. 
7,000. (c) E.F.D.S. News. (d) Museum 4580. (f) March 25, 
1926, University of London, South Kensington. Mr. 
Bertram Gavin, 107 Great Russell Street, W.C. 1. 

Food Education Society, In 
Education in dietetics and hygiene. (c) National Health. 
(e) Vic. 7145. Mr. Charles E. Hecht, M.A., 24 Tufton Street, 
Great Smith Street, S.W. r. 

Friends, Central Education Committee of the Society of. 
(1) General Education: Mr. C. E. Stansfield, M.A., 94 North- 
court Avenue, Reading. Tel. 738. (2) Sunday Schools and 
Children’s Work. Friends’ House, Euston Road, N.W. I. 
Tel. 8164 Museum. (3) Adult Education : Mr. R. Davis, 23 
Fox Hill, Selly Oak, Birmingham. Tel. 8 Selly Oak. 

Friends’ Guild of Teachers. 
260. 783. 6d. (f) January, 1927. Mr. L. H. Gilbert, M.A., 
Bootham School, York. 


Froebel Edueational Institute, The Incorporated. 
Training College for Teachers, Grove House, Roehampton 
Lane, S.W.15. Demonstration School, Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W.14. Principal, Miss E. E. Lawrence. 


Froebel Society and Junior Schools Association. (Founded 1874.) 
To further the best methods and ideals in education. 3,000. 
7s. 6d. (c) Child Life. (e) Museum 0615. (f) January, 1927. 
Miss M. G. Ostle, 4 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 


Froebel Union, National. 
The Examining Board for the Froebel examinations. 
(e) Regent 5605. Miss H. M. C. Coutts, B.Sc., 18 Adam 
Street, Adelphi, I ondon, W.C. 2. 


Future Career Association. 
400. (d) Fucasson, Fulroad, London. (e) Kensington 2951, 
2952. Mr. H. Becker, Roland House, Old Brompton 
Road, S.W. 7. 

Geographical Association. 
To encourage the study of geographv. 
graphical Teacher. (d) Fleure, University, Aberystwyth. 
(0 Apel 8-11, 1926, Bristol; January, 1927, London. 

f. H. J. Fleure, D.Sc., Marine Terrace, Aberystwyth. 


Geographical Society, Royal. — 
6,300. £3. (c) Geographical Journal. (d) Obterras, South- 
kens, London. (e) Kens. 2648. June 21, 1926, Aeolian 
Hall. Mr. A. R. Hinks, C.B.E., F.R.S., Kensington Gore, 
S.W. 7. 

Geologists’ Association, The. 
1,012. 10s. (c) Proceedings. Mr. E. E. S. Brown, F.G.S., 
22 Wisteria Road, Lewisham, S.E. 13. 

Gilchrist Educational Trust. 
(e) Central 5928. Rev. D. H. S. Cranage, Litt.D., 1 Plowden 
Buildings, Temple, E.C. 4. 

Girls Friendly Society. 
(c) The Workers’ Journal. (d) August, Sowest, London. 
(e) Victoria 2521. Miss Mytton, Townsend House, Greycoat 
Place, S.W. 1. 

Girls’ Public Day School Trust, Ltd., The. 
Broadway Court, Westminster, S.W. I. 


Governesses’ Benevolent Institution. 


4,610. 53. (c) Geo- 


Ios. 6d. (e) Central 3121. (f) May 7, 1926, Criterion 
Restaurant. Mr. A. F. Mullins, 5 Arundel Street, Strand, 
W.C. 2. 


Governesses’ Benevolent Society of Sootland. 
Assists governesses in temporary difficulties. Has residence 
and registry at 10 Gloucester Place, Edinburgh. (e) Central 
go8r. Mr. C. E. W. Macpherson, C.A., 6 N. St. David 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Graduates, Guild of, University of Wales. 
5,838. (d) Hughes, Graduates, Aberystwyth. 
wyth 115. (f) July 14, 1926, A h. 
Hughes, M.A., c/o University Registry, Cardiff. 

Grammatical Reform, Standing Committee on. 
To promote the use of oniform terminology for all languages. 
Miss Edith Hastings, 180 Elm Park Mansions, S.W. 10. 


(e) Aberyst- 
Mr. John 
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Guildhall School of Music. 
(d) Euphonium, Fleet, London. (e) Central 4459. Mr. H. 
Saxe Wyndham, John Carpenter Street, Victoria Embank- 
ment, E.C. 4. 

Handicraft Teachers, The Institute of (Incorporated). 
To promote educational handwork and the professional 
interests of its members. [The Institute’s College of Handi- 
craft; Fellow, F.Coll.H.; Member, M.Coll.H.; Associate, 
A.Coll.H.] 1,250. 158. (c) Practical Education and School 
Crafts. (f) Cambridge, Arts School. Mr. J. H. Judd, 
M.I.Mech.E., F.Coll.H., 143 Preston Drove, Brighton. 

‘‘ Hands across the Seas.” 
A movement of Empire and Education, under the auspices 
of the Governments of many of the Overseas Dominions. 
One dollar. (c) Own Magazine. Captain Fred A. Ney, 
Education Department, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Headmasters’ Conference. 
To discuss educational questions which affect schools in 
close connexion with Oxford and Cambridge Universities. 
171 (including 23 Oversea Dominion Schools). 
(c) Own Bulletin. (d) 52 Temple. (e) Central 0251. 
uary, 1927. Mr. W. A. Bulkeley-Evans, C.B.E., M.A., 
5 Paper Buildings, Temple, E.C. 4. 

Head Masters, Incorporated Association of. 
750. £228. (c)Own Review. (ce) Museumo658. (f) January, 
2927 Mr. W. Jenkyn Thomas, Hackney Downs School, 

lapton, London, E. 5, and Mr. F. R. Hurlstone- Jones, 
olloway County School, Hilldrop Road, N. 7, 29 Gordon 

Se W.C. r. 


Headmasters of the Endowed Schools in the Midland Counties, 


Association of the. 
go. 108. on entrance. (f) March. Mr. R. Dickinson, 


Grammar School, Halesowen. 
Headmistresses’ Association (Incorporated 1896). 

480. {2 (minimum). (e) Museum 658. (f) June 11 and 12, 

1926, Haberdashers’ Aske’s Girls’ School, Acton, W. Miss 

Ruth Young, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 
Headmistresses, Association of, London Branch. 

60. 58. Miss E. A. Jones, M.A., County Sec. 
Broomwood Road, Clapham Common, S.W. 11. 
Head Teachers, National Association of. 
7026. 48. (c) Head Teachers’ Review. 

Mr. 


School, 


(f) May 22-25, Leicester. 


H. J. Jackson, Seymour Road, West Bridgford, 
Nottingham. 
Historical Association, The. 
4,800. 10s. (c) History. (f) January, 1927, Eastbourne. 


Miss A. M. Hart, M.A., 22 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 

Historical Society, Royal. 
To encourage Historical Research. 790. £2 2s. (c) Trans- 
actions. (e) Museum 476. (f) Second Thursday in Feb- 
ruary, 1927, 22 Russell Square, W.C. Mr. H. E. Malden, 
M.A., 22 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 

Home and Colonial School Society. 
(d) Principal Thomas, O.B.E., M.A., J.P., Wood Green. 
(e) Tottenham 1736. Rev. T. Wellard, B.A., B.D., Wood 
Green, N. 22. 

Home-Reading Union, National. 
Encouragement of systematic reading. 3,000. 7s. 6d. 
(c) The Reader. (e) Regent 5393. February, 1927, King’s 
College, Strand. Miss Molly Swabey, 12 York Buildings, 
Adelphi, W.C. 2. 


Incorporated Accountants and Auditors, Society of. 
{Fellow, F.S.A.A.; Associate, A.S.A.A.] 4,500. (c) The 
Incorporated Accountants’ Journal. (d) Incorpac, Cent., 
London. (e) London Wall 5613. Mr. Alexander Adnett 
Garrett, B.A., B.Sc., 50 Gresham Street, London, E.C. 2. 
Tadustrial Welfare Society. 
7oo. £5 58. (c) Industrial Welfare. 
9563. (f) November, at 
51 Palace Street, S.W. 1. 


Inspectors of Schools and Educational Organizers, National 


(e) Victoria 6442 and 
Office. Rev. Robert R. Hyde, 


Association of. 
210. 1 Is. (f) Probably May, London Day Training 
College. Mr. Marshall Jackman, Willmar, New Barn, 
Longfield, Kent. 
Institut du Royaume Uni. 


To PO OHE knowledge of French language, history, thought, 
life, &c. 3, OF 5 guineas, with special reductions to 
teachers. “te Kensington 9411-9412. Prof. D. Saurat, 
Docteur-¢s-Lettres, 1-7 Cromwell Gardens, S.W. 7. 
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International Council of Women (Education Committee). 
Miss E. M. Zimmern, 25 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


International Education Bureau, The. 
Les Roches, Verneuil (Eure), France. 


International Guild. [Collège de la Guilde (in France.)] 
300. (c) Bulletin. Mile Clanet, 6 rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 


Ireland, Association of Secondary Teachers. 
To safeguard rights of lay Secondary Teachers. 300. {2 ros. 
in ten monthly payments of 5s. (c) Irish School Weekly. 
(d) Burke, Teachers, Dublin. (e) Dublin 2917. Mr. T. J. 
Burke, 9 Gardiner’s Place, Dublin. 


Irish Free State Department of Education. 
Endowed Schools Branch, Mr. Stanislaus Murphy, LL.B., 
33 St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin. Secondary Branch, (d) 
Intermediate, Dublin. (e) 1533 Dublin. ` The Assistant 
Commissioner, 1 Hume Street, Dublin. 


Irish Schoolmistresses, Central Association of. 
60. 5s. Miss L. O. Rowlette, B.A., 55 Fitzwilliam ren 
Dublin. 

Irish Technical Instruction Association. 
69 Committees. £2. Mr. P. J. O'Neill, Courthouse, Mary- 
borough. 

Jewish Women, Union of. 
To assist educated Jewesses, to advise and help them to 


train through loans, to place them, &c. 1,150. 58. (mini- 
mum). (e) Pad. 352. (f) February, 1927. Miss Elsie 
Gilbey, 4 Upper Gloucester Place, N.W. 1. 

Joint Agency for Women Teachers. 
(d) Docentia (phone) London. (e) Museum 729. Registrar, 


Miss Cicely C. Wright, Oakley House, Bloomsbury Street, 


W.C. 1. 
Joint ee Board, instituted by the Incorporated Associa- 
tion of Head Masters. 


63. (e) City 5780. (f) Third Friday, February, April, July, 
October. Dr. G. Perrie Williams, M.A., D.Litt., 128 Fleet 
Street, E.C. 4. 


Joint Scholastic Agency, Ltd. 
(d) Educatorio, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 
Mr. E. A. Virgo, 23 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 


La Ligue de |’ t. 
3,000. 5 fr. (c) Bulletin. (f) Dernier dimanche de Janvier, 
Siège de la Ligue, 110 Bd. M. Lemonnier, Bruxelles. Mon- 
sieur Nicolas Smelten, Boulevard Maurice Lemonnier r10, 
Bruxelles, Belgique. 


Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes, Union of. 
A federation of the Education Committees of Lancashire, 
Cheshire, Derbyshire, Westmorland, and the Isle of Man. 
(d) Institutes, Manchester. (e) City 6959. (f) October 1, 
1926, Lancaster. Mr. G. J. Walmsley, M.Sc., 33 Blackfriars 
Street, Manchester. 


Latin Teaching, Association for the Reform of. 
Improvement of Latin (and Greek) in Schools. 340. 5s. 
(c) Latin Teaching. Miss M. F. Moor, 45 High Street, Old 
Headington, Oxford. 


League of Nations Union. 
500,000. Foundation, {1; ordinary, 3s. 6d. or Is. (c) 
Headway. (d) Freenat, Knights, London. (e) Victoria, 
9780. Dr. J. C. Maxwell Garnett, C.B.E., M.A., 15 Gros- 
venor Crescent, S.W. 1. 


1377. 


| League of the Empire. 


Furtherance of Imperial education and interchange of 
teachers. {1 Is. and ros. (c) League of the Empire Review. 
(d) Empirlea, Churton, London. (e) Victoria 3094. (f) July, 
1928, Triennial Conference. Interim meeting in Paris, 
July, 1926. Mrs. Ord Marshall, C.B.E., 124 Belgrave Road, 
S.W. Yr. 

Legal Education, The Council of. 
Established by the four Inns of Court to superintend the 
education and examination of students for the English Bar. 
(e) 4665 Holborn. Mr. John Felix Waley, M.A., 15 Old 
Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 

Leplay House. 
To promote education in citizenship by regional surveys, &c. 
1,000. 10s. (minimum). (c) Observation and Sociological 
Review. (e) Victoria 0571. Miss E. W. Spear, 65 Belgrave 
Road, Westminster, S.W. 1. 

Library Association, The. 
Mr. F. Pacy, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 1. 
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Ling Association of Teachers of Swedish Gymnastics. 
1,080. {1 (c) Own Leaflet. (e)~Museum 4766. (f) January, 
1927, London. Miss Hankinson, 10 Mecklenburgh Square, 
W.C. 1. 


Loan Funds. 

The Pfeiffer Fund, the .Caroline Ashurst Biggs Fund, the 
Helen Blackburn Fund, the Mrs. Haweis Fund, the Louisa 
Lady Goldsmid Fund, the “ Susan Elizabeth Fortescue ”’ 
and educated Women Workers’ Loan Training Fund, and the 
Clara Evelyn Mordan Fund. All these funds are to help 
students in paying fees for professional or technical training. 
Apply to the Society for Promoting the Employment of 
Women (Educated Women’s Loan Training Fund). ros. 
(Life, £5.) (e) Sloane 2834. Miss Edith Hare, 251 
Brompton Road, S.W. 3. 


London Chamber of Commerce, The (Incorporated). 
7,250. £3 38. to £5 5s. (c) Own Journal. (d) Convention, 
Cannon, London. (e) City 1949-52. (f) February, April, 
July, and November. Principal, Commercial Education 
Dept., Mr. Robert E. T. Ridout, F.1.S.A., A.C.P., Oxford 
Court, Cannon Street, E.C. 4. 


London Head Teachers’ Association. ° 
1,515. £1 1s. (c) The Pamphlet. (e) Clerkenwell 1730. 
(f) November, 1926. Mr. D. H. Cassels, St. John’s National 
School, New North Road, Hoxton, N. 1. 


London Parochial Charities (Central Fund). 
Income is spent mainly in furtherance of technical education. 
Mr. Ernald R. Warre, 3 Temple Gardens, E.C. 4. 


London Teachers Association (County Association of N.U.T. for 
London) 


15,000. {i 11s. (c) London Teacher. (e) Central 0896 and 
0897. (f) February. Mr. W. J. Pincombe, J.P., 11 Pilgrim 
Street, E.C. 4. 


Mary Ward Settlement. 
Provides training in practical work for students preparing 
for public and voluntary social and civic service, and 
residence for social workers. (e) Museum 337. (f) March, 
1926. The Warden, 36-37 Tavistock Place, W.C. r. 


Mathematical Association. 
Members and Associates, 1,600. 15s. (Life subscription, 
Io guineas.) (c) Mathematical Gazette. (e) Chiswick 0361. 
(f) January, 1927. Mr. C. Pendlebury, 39 Burlington Road, 
Chiswick, London, W. 4; and Miss M. Punnett, London 
Day Training College, Southampton Row, London, W.C. 1. 


Matriculation Board, Joint. (The Universities of Manchester, 
Liverpool, Sheffield, and Birmingham.) 
Diploma, Manchester. (e) Ardwick, 282r. Mr. J. M. 
Crofts, M.A., D.Sc., 315 Oxford Road, Manchester. 


Site 
Medical Education and Registration, General Council of. 
(d4) Genmedicum, Eusroad, London. (e) Langham 2500. 
Q May, at Office. Mr. Norman C. King, 44 Hallam Street, 
a 2 


Medical Officers of Schools, Association of. 
11 Chandos Street, W. 1. 


Mental Welfare, Central Association for. 
To assist in the training of teachers of defectives, &c. 
260. 5s. upwards. (c) Mental Welfare. (e) 7875 Victoria. 
(f) Conference May 20 and 21, 1926, London. Miss Evelyn 
Fox, 24 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 1. 


Mind Association. 
245. 16s. (c) Mind. (f) June or July, 1926, Cambridge. 
Mr. G. R. G. Mure, Merton College, Oxford. 


Ministry of Education for Northern Ireland. 
- (d) Education, Belfast. (e) Belfast 5161. Mr. Lewis McQuib- 
ban, C.B.E., Parliament Buildings, Belfast. - 


Miniature Rifle Clubs, Society of, 
Promotes competition between Secondary School Rifle 
Clubs. Life subscription, {1 1s. Secretary, S.M.R.C., 
15 Arundel Street, London, W.C. 2. 


Modern Humanities Research Association. 
For Graduates of recognized universities. 800. 78. 6d. 
(c) Modern Language Review. (f) December, 1926, London. 
Prof. E. Allison Peers, The University, Liverpool. 

Modern Language Association. 
1,250. 158. (c) Modern Languages. (e) Kensington 9411. 
(f) January, 1927, London. Mr. F. Renfield, M.A., LL.M., 
3 Cromwell Gardens, S.W. 7. 
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Montessori Society, London. 
1,000. 10s. (c) Montessorian. (e) Museum 6105. (f) Janu- 
ary, 1927, London. Mrs. Ada Caplan, 1r Tavistock Square, 
W.C. 1. 


Moral Education Congress, International. 
tos. (f) April 16-20, 1926, Rome. Mr. F. J. Gould, Armorel, 
Woodfield Avenue, Ealing, W. 5. 

Music, Directors of, in Secondary Schools, Union of. 
150. 58. (f) January, 1927, London. Rev. Dr. Rowton, 
Orby Vicarage, Burgh, R.S.O., Lincolnshire. 

Music, Royal Academy of. 
For the Cultivation of the Science of Music. 
F.R.A.M.; Associate, A.R.A.M.; Licentiate, L.R.A.M.] 
(d) Counterpoint, London. (e) Langham 1950. Mr. J. A. 
Creighton, York Gate, Marylebone Road, N.W. 1. 

Music, Royal College of. 
(Fellow, F.R.C.M.; Associate, A.R.C.M.] (d) Initiative, 
Southkens, London. (e) Western 1160. Mr. Claude Aveling, 
M.A., Prince Consort Road, S.W. 7. 

Musicians, Incorporated Society of. 
To promote musical education. About 1,500. £I Is. 
(entrance fee, {1 1s.). (c) The Report. (d) Scherzo, Wesdo, 
London. (e) Museum 7877. Mr. Hugo Chadfield, 19 Berners 
Street, W. 1. 

Music Teachers’ Association. 
1,700. fi 1s. or 12s. 6d. (c) Music Teacher. (e) Lee Green 
531. Mr. Russell Chester, 2 Mount Vernon Cottages, 
Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


National Education Association. 
To promote and defend the principles of national education, 
efficient, progressive, free, unsectarian, and under popular 
contro]. 5s. (d) Anew, Parl., London. Mr. A. J. Mundelle, 
Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


National Society, The. 
Promoting the Education of the Poor in the Principles of 
the Church of England. 3,490. From £1 1s. (c) Seéhool 
Guardian. (d) National Society, Sowest, London. (e) Vic- 
toria 6881. (f) May 12. Mr. R. Holland, 19 Great Peter 
Street, S.W. 1. 


National Union of School Teachers. 

To establish one grade of teacher in elementary schools. 
(Note—Members of the N.U.S.T. cannot also be members 
of the N.U.T. or N.U.W.T., because the policies are not the 
same.) {1 48. (c) School Teachers’ Review. (d) Equality, 
Manchester. (e) Manchester Central 226. Miss Evelyn E. 
Walsh, 90 Deansgate, Manchester, and 25 Palace Chambers, 
Westminster, S.W. 1. 


National Union of Teachers. 
116,000. £I 1s., plus local subscription. (c) Schoolmaster. 
(d) Curriculum, Kincross, London. (e) Museum 1570, 1571, 
and 9474. (f) Easter, 1926, Portsmouth. Mr. F. W. 
Goldstone, M.A., Hamilton House, Mabledon Place, W.C. 1. 


Needlework, London Institute of. 
(e) Victoria 0571. Miss Ida T. Cutler, Leplay House, 
65 Belgrave Road, S.W. 1. 


New Education Fellowship. 
2,000. 48. 6d. (c) The New Eva, editions in English, 
French, German. (e) Museum 1109. Mrs. Beatrice Ensor, 
11 Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 


New Ideals in Education. 
(c) New Ideals Quarterly. (f) Oxford, April 5-12, 1926. Miss 
Catharine Scott Moncrieff, 24 Royal Avenue, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


North of England Education Conference. _ 
(e) 20161. Mr. James Graham, Education Offices, Calverley 
Street, Leeds. 


Nursery School Association, The. 
235. 58. (e) Manchester, Chorlton 366. (f) January 2, 
University College, London. Miss Grace Owen, B.Sc., M.Ed., 
City of Manchester Training College, Manchester. 
Organists, Royal College of. 
(Fellow, F.R.C.O.; Associate, A.R.C.O.] Kensington Gore, 
S.W. 7. 
Oversea Settlement of British Women, Soeiety for the. 
(c) Imperial Colonist. (d) Mitigator Parl. (e) Victoria 8540, 
Miss A. C. Franklin, Caxton House, Tothill Street, S.W. r. 
Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board. 


Mr. T. G. Bedford, M.A., 61a St. Andrew’s Street, Cambridge. 
Mr. C. H. Wilkinson, M.A., Examination Schools, Oxford. 


(Fellow, 
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Oxford Local Examinations. 
(d) Locals, Oxford. Secretary of Local Examinations, 
Merton Street, Oxford. 


Parents’ National Educational Union. 
4,000. 158. 6d. (c) Parents’ Review. (e) Victoria 0479. 
(f) June 22 or 24, 1926, Westminster School. Miss Whyte, 
26 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


Phonétique Internationale, Association. 
To promote the study of phonetics. Membre adhérent, 
8s.; membre actif, 12s. Le Mattre Phonétique. Prof. Daniel 
Jones, University College, Londor, W.C. 1. 


Physical Education, National Association of Organizers of. 
130. £1 1s. Own Pamphlet. (e) Shefheld Central 5065. 
(f) February 18, 1927. Mr. Henry A. Cole, Saxonholme, 
Clarkson Street, Sheffeld. 


Physical Education (Women), Scottish League for. 
210. 10s. (c) Journal of School Hygiene and Physical 
Education. (f) April 7-10, 1926, College of Hygiene and 


Physical Training, Dunfermline. 
19 Rosslyn Terrace, Glasgow. 


Physical Training, British Association for, The Incorporated. 
(Member, M.B.A.P.T.] (c) Physical Education. (f) Jan- 
vary, 1927. Mr. T. Williams, 25 Chalcroft Road, Lee, 
S.E. 13. 

Physios, Institute of. 

(Fellow, F.Inst.P.; Associate, A.Inst.P.] Fellows, 300, 
£2 2s. ; Associates, 140, £1 1s. (e) Museum 5718. (f) Rooms 
of Royal Society, Burlington House, May, 1926. Mr. F. S. 
Spiers, O.B.E., B.Sc., 90 Great Russell Street, London, 
W.C. 1. 


Preparatory Sehools, Incorporated Association of. 

To draw together Headmasters of Preparatory Schools, 
to organize opinion, and to act as a channel of communica- 
tion with other educational bodies, the Public Schools and 
Government Departments. Members must possess a degree 
or registration, and be heads of schools containing no boys 
over the age of fifteen. 600. {1 58.; entrance fee, {2 2s. 
(c) Preparatory Schools Review. (e) Beaconsfield 79. 
(f) December, 1926. Mr. Hugh C. King, Byeways, Beacons- 
‘field, Bucks. 


Private Sehools Association, Incorporated. 
To protect the interests of efficient schools under pri- 
vate management. 1,000. {1 1s. (c) Secondary Education. 
(e) South 1574. (f) January, 1927. University College, 
London. Rev. C. Whitfield, M.A., St. Hilda’s, Moseley, 
Birmingham. 


Professeurs de Francais en Angleterre, Société Nationale des. 
250. ros. 6d. (c) Le Français. (f) January 28, 1927. 
Monsieur de Parrel, 7 Red Lion Square, W.C. 1. 


Professeurs de Langues Vivantes de l'Enseignement Public, 
Association des. 
M. Servajean, 132 Avenue du Maine, Paris XIVe. 


Protestant Schools in Ireland, The Incorporated Society for 
Promoting. 
(e) Dublin 62530. (f) May 17, 1925. 
M.A., 48 Kildare Street, Dublin. 


Psychological Society, British: Education Section. 
360. £1 1s. to B.P.S.; 5s. to Education Section. (c) British 
Journal of Psychology. (f) December, 1926, London Day 
Training College. Miss Barbara Low, B.A., 121a Gloucester 
Road, S.W. 7. 


Public Sehools Employment Bureau. 

_ Assistance in obtaining employment at Home or Overseas 
for boys of 17-19 years of age and educated at a school, 
represented at the Headmasters’ Conference. (e) Central 
0251. Mr. W. Bulkeley-Evans, C.B.E., M.A., 5 Paper 
Buildings, Temple, E.C. 4. 

Representative Managers, The, of London Elementary Schools. 


350. 48. (c) School Child. Mr. J. N. Duddington, 
745 Finchley Road, N.W. 11. 


Seholars’ International Correspondence (Modern Language Asso- 


ciation). 
15s. (c) Modern Languages. Boys: Miss King, 17 Park 
Crescent, Oxford. Girls: Mr. F. Renfield, M.A., LL.M., 


3 Cromwell Gardens, S.W. 7. 


Sehool Attendance Officers’ National Association. 
500. 6s. (e) 107 Aylesbury. Mr. E. Winfield, 37 Hulton 
Street, Alexandra Park, Manchester. 


Miss Jean C. Milligan, 


Rev. W. J. Mayne, 
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Schoolmasters’ Association (Ireland). 
go. tos. (e) Dublin 51954. (f) October, 1926, Dublin. 
Mr. J. Thompson, M.A., The High School, Dublin. 


Sehoolmasters, Society of. 
For relief of necessitous secondary schoolmasters. 1os. for 
two successive years, or £5 in one sum. Mr. H. J. C. 
Marshall, O.B.E., A.R.I.B.A., College of Preceptors, 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 


School Nature Study Union. 
1,450. 48. (c) School Nature Study. 
(f) February, University College. Mr. 
rı Grosvenor Park, Camberwell, S.E. 5. 
Science Masters’ tion. 
1,078. 10s. (c) School Science Review. (fì) January 4-7, 1927, 
Oxford. Mr. W. J. Gale, 50 Stanton Road, Wimbledon, 
S.W. 20 (annual meeting and new members). Mr. W. H. 
Barrett, Brickfields, Harrow-on-the-Hill (correspondence). 


Science Teachers, Women, Association of. 


(e) Hop 
H. E. T 


1552. 
urner, 


420. Ios. (c) School Science Review. (f) January, 1927, 
London. Miss M. E. Birt, St. Paul's Girls’ School, Brook 
Green, W. 6. 


Scientific Workers, National Union of. 
To secure adequate recompense to the scientific worker and 
fuller recognition of his work. 1,000. 30s. (c) The Scientific 
Worker. (e) Vict. 5803. (f) February, 1927, London. 
seg A. G. Church, D.S.O., M.C., B.Sc., 25 Victoria Street, 

W. ıı. 

Scottish Education Department. 
Dr. George Macdonald, C.B., F.B.A., D.Litt., LL.D., Dover 
House, Whitehall, S.W.1; and ‘at 14 Queen ' Street, 
Edinburgh. 


Secondary School Teachers’ War Relief Fund. 

(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916.) Supple- 
menting pensions of dependants of disabled and killed 
secondary teachers. Managed by a committee representa- 
tive of almost all Secondary School Associations. (c) The 
A.M.A. (d) Incorama, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 
0658 and 0659. Mr. G. D. Dunkerley, 29 Gordon Square, 
W.C. r. 


Secondary Schools Association. 
£1. (e) Victoria 5287. Mr. Ralph S. Hyams, 28 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 

Secondary, Technical, and University Teachers’ 
Open to other professions. Miss C. Pybus, L.F.I., 
lenburgh Square, W.C. 1. 


Secular Education League. 
To secure State neutrality towards religion in State-aided 


Society. 
10 Meck- 


schools. 600. (c) Secular Education Chronicle. (e) Vic- 
toria 7266. Mr. H. Snell, M.P., 14 Great George Street, 
S.W. 1. 

Selborne Society. 
1,200. f1 ıs. and 5s. (c) The Selborne Magazine. 
(e) Ealing 642. (f) May, London. Mr. W. M. Webb, The 


Hermitage, Hanwell, W. 7. 
Simplified Spelling Society. 


3,500. (c) The Pioneer of Reformed Spelling. (e) Museum 
7008. (f) January, London. Sir Mark Hunter, M.A., 
D.Litt., 20 Southampton Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Southwark Diocesan Schools Association and London Diocesan 
Board of Education (Incorporated). 
Lectures for Teachers. (e) Victoria 6790. Rev. Canon 
A. W. Maplesden, LL.D., Church House, Westminster, 
S.W. 1. 


Speech Training, Association of Tcachers of. 
64. 10s. (f) July, Oxford. Mrs. Wigglesworth, 16 Hillbury 
Road, S.W. 17. 


Stadent Christian Movement of Great Britain and Ireland. 
11,000. (c) The Student Movement. (d) Indefessus, Gold, 
London. (e) Speedwell 2311. (f) July 13-30, Swanwick, 
Derbyshire. Rev. Tissington Tatlow, D.D., Annandale, 
Golders Green, N.W. 11. 


Teachers Registration Council, The. 
Council, February 29, 1912.) 
Registration fee, {2. No subscription. (c) Official List of 
Registered Teachers. (d) Teregiscon, Westcent, London. 
(e) Museum 2479. Mr. Frank Roscoe, M.A., 47 Bedford 
Square, W.C.1. All communications to be addressed to 
“ The Secretary.” 


(Constituted by Order in 
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Teachers’ and Registration Society, Th 
54. 28. Od. (e) Willesden 449. (f) June, ici Guildhall, 
Westminster. Miss A. J. Isaacs, Maria Grey Training 


College, Brondesbury, N.W. 6. 


Teachers’ Training Syndicate. University of Cambridge. 
(e) Cambridge 357. Mr. F. E. E. Harvey, M.A., Warkworth 
House, Cambridge. 


Teachers’ University Scholarship Committee, Drapers’ Hall. 
Makes grants from funds provided by the Drapers’ Company, 
to enable male teachers in training to enter Oxford or 
Cambridge. Mr. J. H. Garside, 21 Worsley Road, Hamp- 
stead, N.W. 3. 


Teehnical Institutions, Association of Principals of. 
144. £1 1s. (e) Post 430. Dr. W. M. Varley, The Technical 
College, Brighton. 


Technical Institutions, Association of Teachers in. 
1,700. Full-time teachers, 30s. ; part-time teachers, 10s. 6d. 
(c) The Technical Journal. (e) Museum 0658. (fì) London, 
May 25, 1926. Mr. J. Wickham Murray, M.A., 29 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Technical Institutions in WNorthern Ireland, Associations of 
Principals of. 
24. 0s. (c) Technical Education. Mr. 
Wh.Ex.A.I.E.E., Banbridge, co. Down. 


Theosophical Educational Trust (in Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 


O. Spokes, 


For the establishment of experimental schools. (d) St. Chris- 
topher, Letchworth. (e) Letchworth 183. (f) About 
January, 1927. Mr. J. B. Quick, Broadway, Letchworth, 
Herts. 


Theosophical World-University Association. 
To promote the work of the Theosophical World-University, 
and to secure the widespread acceptance of the principles 
for which the World-University stands, as the basis of 
general education. 150. 5s. (e) 183 Letchworth. (f) Octo- 
ber 31, London. Mr. I. A. Hawliczek, B.Sc., St. Christopher, 
Letchworth, Herts. 


Tonic Sol-fa College (Incorporated 1875). 
(Fellow, F.T.S.C.; Licentiate, L.T.S.C.; Associate, 
A.T.S.C.] Holds Examinations and trains Teachers. 4,000. 
(f) May 1, 1926, London. Mr. Walter Harrison, M.A., 
Mus.Bac. (Oxon.), 26 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 


Toynbee Hall University Settlement. 

Mr. J. J. Mallon, 28 Commercial Street, Whitechapel, E. 1. 
Training Council of Principals of. 

100. 5s. Miss Lloyd-Evans and Miss Richards, Furze- 


down Training College, Welham Road, Mitcham Lane, 
S.W. 17. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
College Association. -° 

760. {1. (c) Forum of Education and Tratning College 
Bulletin. (f) January, 1927. Miss Anderson, Whitelands 
College, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 

Aberdeen Committee 
(e) 2872. William A. Edward, M.A., D.Litt., The Training 
Centre, St. Andrew Street, Aberdeen. 


Edinburgh Provincial Committee 
(e) Central 5142. Prof. Godfrey H. Thomson, Director 
of Studies, Provincial Training College, Moray House, 
Edinburgh. 
National Committee. 
Mr. J. R. Peddie, M.B.E., M.A., 8 Charlotte Square, 
Edinburgh. 
Oxford University. 
Mr. F. J. R. Hendy, M.A., 15 Norham Gardens, Oxford. 
St. Andrews Provincial Committee. 
(e) Dundee 4559. Prof. William McClelland, M.A., B.Sc., 
B.Ed., The Training College, Park Place, Dundee. 


Trinity College of Music, London. 
Also holds Examinations in Music for Teachers’ and Local 


Certificates. (d) Musicatus, Wesdo, London. (e) Mayfair 
0627. Mr. C. N. H. Rodwell, 13 Mandeville Place, London, 
W. 1. 


Universities Bureau of the British Empire. 
Transacts business common to the Universities, represents 
them with Public Authorities and foreign countries. 
(d) Uniburb, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 5164. Dr. Alex 
Hill, M.A., 50 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 
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Universités et Écoles Françaises, Office National des. 
(e) Kensington 9411, 9412. M. L. E. Genissieux, c/o Institut 
Français, 1-7 Cromwell Gardens, S.W. 7. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


Apply, The Registrar, The University, Edmund Street, 
Birmingham. 


Joint Board for the University of Bristol, the University College, 
Southampton, and the University College of the South- 
West of Exeter. 
(e) Bristol, 6146. Mr. John H. Nicholson, M.A., The Uni- 
versity, Bristol. 


Cambridge University Board of Extra-Mural Studies. 
(c) University Extension Bulletin. (d) Syndicate, Cambridge. 
(e) Cambridge 579. Rev. Dr. Cranage, Syndicate Buildings, 
Cambridge. 


Durham Committee. 
(e) Durham Io. 
Durham. 


Leeds Committee. 
The University, Leeds. 
20251. 


University of Liverpool. 
Extra-Mural Work of the University. (e) Royal 4573. 
Mr. E. Hickinbotham, University Extension Board, The 
University, Liverpocl. 


University of London. 
(c) University Extension Bulletin. (d) University, South- 
kens, London. (e) Kensington 7ooo. Mr. John Lea, M.A., 
University of London, South Kensington, S.W. 7. 

Manchester University Committee for Extra-Mural Work. 
(e) Manchester: Ardwick 2681. Mr. H. P. Turner, M.A., 
LL.M., The University, Manchester. 

Nottingham. 
A constituent Committee of the Department of Adult 
Education, University College, Nottingham. (e) Notting- 
ham 7121. Prof. R. Peers, M.A., University College, 
Nottingham. 


Oxford Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies. 
(c) University Extension Bulletin. (d) Extra-mural Delegacy, 
Oxford. (e) Oxford 524. Rev. F. E. Hutchinson, Acland 
House, Broad Street, Oxford. 


University Students. National Union of Students of the Univer- 
sities and University Colleges of England and ‘Wales. 
35,000. 58. £2 2s. life. (c) The University. (d) Museum 
4924 and 9579. (e) Undergrad-Eusroad, London. (f) Nov- 
ember, 1926. Mr. E. C. Studdert Holmes, 3 Endsleigh 
Street, London, W.C. 1. 


University Teachers, Association of. 
1,280. 158. (c) Own Bulletin. (d) College, Aberystwyth. 
(e) Aberystwyth 115. (f) June 4, 1926, London. Prof. R. 
Douglas Laurie, Dept. of Zoology, University College 
of Wales, Aberystwyth. 


University Women, International Federation of. 

To promote understanding and friendship between the uni- 
versity women of the nations of the world. Twenty-three 
afhliated national federations. Each national federation 
subscribes yearly £25 per thousand members. (d) Ifederuw, 
Sowest. (e) Victoria 5218. (f) Conference, Amsterdam, 
July, 1926. Miss Theodora Bosanquet, 92 Victoria Street, 
S.W. I. 


University Women Teachers (Incorporated), Association of. 
To improve the status of university women teachers. 
2634. 5s. (d) Communitas, Westcent. (e) Museum 3127. 
(f) January, 1927, London. Mrs. B. Brough, 74 Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. (third floor). 


Women Teachers, National Union of. 
To secure equal opportunities and equal pay in the teaching 
service for women and men of the same professional status. 
£1. (c) The Woman Teacher. (e) Museum 2768. Miss E. E. 
Froud, 39 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Workers’ Educational Association. 
The promotion of the higher education of working men 
and women. 2,540 affiliated societies, 24,617 members, 
473 branches. District Societies, {1 1s. National Societies, 
£5 58. Individuals, varies. (c) The Highway. (e) Museum 
5750. Mr. J. M. Mactavish, 16 Harpur Street, Theobald’s 
Road, W.C. r. 


Rev. E. G. Pace, D.D., Hatfield College, 


(d) University, Leeds. (e) Leeds 
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The Use of a Distant School Field* 


By R. F. CHoLMELEY, M.A., O.B.E., Owen’s School, Islington 


WEN’S School is adjacent to what used to be that 
famous inn, the Angel, Islington. It is a little less 
than a mile to the east of King’s Cross station. 

In 1911, two years after I came there, I had the singular 
good fortune to find an admirable field of ten acres, and 
also to find that my Governors had some money in hand. 
Neither of those discoveries would be possible to-day. 
Well, they bought the field, and for a time all we could 
do to use it—it is at Oakleigh Park, eight miles from 
King’s Cross by train, and about the same distance from 
the Angel by road—all we could do was to take up batches 
of the boys from the school to the field on fine afternoons. 
That involved a considerable waste of time, and it was 
rather expensive. In fact, I could only carry it through 
by getting the Governors to pay all fares over 5d., and it 
was not satisfactory. 

Well, then, fortunately it occurred to us in 1913 that 
this was the tercentenary of our foundation, and, of course, 
such occasions are generally made the opportunity for 
getting money for some purpose, and I persuaded those 
concerned that they couldn’t do better than put up a 
permanent building on the field with a view to having it 
used regularly as part of the school organization. And 
we began to raise the money. Before we had raised enough 
money for the building, which we had planned for us, the 
War came, and after the War two things were obvious, first 
that the building would cost very much more, and next 
that there was very much less money about; and for a 
time we were set back. 

Then in 1919 we decided that something must be done, 
and we tried what we could do by means of army huts. 
We bought the materials for six steel and asbestos 32 feet 
by 16 feet army huts. We bought that material, all new 
material, for {75 a hut, and we had them put up in a very 
competent manner with brick foundations and floors and 
so on, the whole cost of which came to about £250 each, 
including the price of the hut. We furnished those huts 
gradually, first of all in the simplest manner with surplus 
army stores—five huts for use as class-rooms and one for 
a kind of common room. We warmed them by army 
stoves. We cajoled the Board of Education into saying 
that we might use them for teaching. We got the consent, 
or rather the Board of Education got the consent, of the 
London County Council, on precisely the same terms as 
Mr. Elford has referred to, in that splendidly unemotional 
formula, that ‘‘ the Council takes no objection to the scheme 
proposed provided that no part of the cost of maintenance 
falls directly or indirectly upon the Council,’’ which, you will 
perceive, in the case of an aided school, absolutely pre- 
cludes one penny being spent on it. When I tell members 
of the County Council this they say, “ Oh, but I suppose 
you have put it in all the same.” Then they are surprised 
when they are told that their financial system is fatal to 
the morals of headmasters. 

We got those huts furnished by the spring of 1920, and 
since the spring of 1920 we have used them in this way. 
We divide the school into three sections. On Tuesdays 
the senior section, instead of coming to school, goes to the 
huts. The second section does the same on Wednesdays, 
and the junior section on Thursdays, and the masters 
attached to those sections go, too. In this way a whole 
third of the school on each of these days is not at the school 
at all, but up at the field, and they work on a special 
programme of work and games. 

We find, as in Mr. Elford’s case, that there are certain 
things that you can’t do. You obviously cannot do the 
sort of science that is generally done. We can’t do that, 
although we could, if we could put up the necessary shelter 


* A paper read at the Annual General Meeting of the Incorporated Associa- 
tion of Headmasters, January 5, 1926 


for it, do manual instruction, but that is purely a case of 
financial difficulty ; if I could get another hut to be used 
as a manual instruction room the boys could do a good 
deal of very interesting work there. 

As it is, the work there is mainly confined to mathematical 
and literary subjects. One curious point is that when I 
first started I thought that it would be admirable for phy- 
sical training; but that is the only subject in which I 
have had a complete disappointment ; the reason is that 
in our excellent system of physical training, which is a 
modification of the Swedish system, run by one of the 
actual Swedish instructors who were instrumental in intro- 
ducing Swedish gymnastics into the navy, there is so much 
grovelling on the ground that you can only carry it out on 
a perfectly dry day; but otherwise the astonishing thing 
is the small number of days in the year when the thing is a 
failure. 

Of course, the difficulty about it is that if we are not 
going to the field, we must say so the day before. When 
once we have let that opportunity go by, we must go, 
whatever the weather is ; it is understood that any parent 
has a perfect right to withdraw a boy, to keep him at home 
on a particular day, but I don’t encourage them to send 
him to school, because he would obviously be difficult to 
deal with. Another curious thing is that it is in the summer 
much more than in the winter that a day is likely to be a 
failure, because in the winter you are predisposed to 
staying indoors, and you can play football obviously on 
much worse days than you can play cricket on; but I 
quite admit that during the past term the scheme has been 
tried very sorely. 

Originally the plan was—and if anybody ever had the 
chance of carrying out anything of the kind with a per- 
manent building I think it is worth mentioning—the 
original plan was to have an open-air school. We had a 
very nice design of a single building with a verandah in 
front,and the whole of the front of each class-room was 
arranged so that it could be opened. The difficulty with 
steel and asbestos huts is that it is expensive to adapt them 
to that kind of thing ; and they are very hot in the summer, 
but then on any day on which they are very hot most can 
go outside. In the summer a great deal of the work is 
done out of doors. ° 

Now as to the effect upon the work. The effect upon the 
smaller boys was at first a little disturbing, there is no doubt 
about it; but as soon as the first novelty was over, that 
was changed, and I do say, after the five years in which it 
has actually been working, that not only has the physique 
of the boys improved, I am perfectly certain of that, but 
the work also on the whole has improved. 

A difficulty that was put to me to begin with was, What 
are you going to do about meals ? And I solved it by not 
bothering about it. I said, Here is one day in the week on 
which they may reasonably be expected to have a picnic 
lunch ; and that is the principle on which it is done. As 
a matter of fact, if they take sufficient forethought they 
can get something hot. They can get eggs boiled if they 
choose to bring them, but, on the whole, the principle is 
that nobody has got any grievance if he finds himself 
expected to bring with him anything he wants to eat. 

Oddly enough, the financial difficulty with regard to 
fares which we had felt rather keenly when we were only 
taking boys up for afternoons has vanished. Itis the rarest 
thing now—and out of my 450 boys over 170 are 
London County Council Scholars—to find a boy seriously 
bothered about the cost of the fare. That is partly owing 
to the fact that all boys under 16 are taken half-price by 
the railway, partly to local conditions, because the large 
majority of my boys live on a district spread out fanwise 

(Continued on page 212.) 
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between the site of the school and the site of the field, 
so that it costs in most cases no more, or very little more, 
to get to the field than it would to get to school. They 
can use part of their season tickets ; and there is one inci- 
dental advantage which was pointed out to me. One of 
the troubles, of course, of a school which is too far into 
London is that the boys who come by train or by 
omnibus have to compete with that frightful morning rush, 
and it is a positive relief for them to travel against the 
stream for one morning in the week. 

The only really practical difficulty is the difficulty of 
maintenance, and it is a most unsatisfactory thing that you 
have to work under regulations which you must dodge or 
else land yourself with the necessity for finding money by 
private subscriptions and things of that kind. As a matter 

“of fact I am going to have a School Entertainment, by which 
I expect to put those huts into proper order so that my 
successor won’t be bothered about them for the next three 
or four years. 

If anybody is thinking of trying steel and asbestos huts, 
I can recommend them thoroughly. They are easy to 
keep clean, and not unsightly. Corrugated asbestos roofing 
is not bad to look at; the walls are easy to keep in repair, 
because if you crack a sheet you can take it out and replace 
it, and you can decorate the building with a little trouble. 
Some of my huts have got trellis work up them with climbing 
plants, and flower beds in front. 

I have referred to a letter which my Governors sent to 
the Board of Education in the year 1920 asking for a grant 
—it was not successful—for this educational experiment 
and I find that there I put the annual cost of maintenance 
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at {13 to {20 a hut, but it is nothing like so much. I 
believe you can keep huts of that kind in order for well 
under £10 a hut, and I should put it now at not more than 


5. 

Well, the advantage of that particular experiment is 
that it affects the whole of the boys, for one day in each week 
of the school year. I have had two cases since it began of 
boys who definitely did not like it. One of them I never got 
round, because I think he was in his last year but one when 
it was started, and he was thoroughly bored by the whole 
thing ; the other was a boy who came from a central school. 
He had entered the school rather older than usual, and was 
not so susceptible as a young person of 10, he was rather a 
man of the world, and he got his parents to write to me 
and ask if he might be exempt from the thing, because he 
was certain to catch cold. The whole idea of it was dis- 
tasteful to him, and his face, when he came in to see me 
about it, and I explained that in no circumstances could 
he be exempt from it except with the strongest possible 
kind of doctor's certificate, and when I expressed the 
greatest scepticism as to the necessity of catching cold, 
was almost tragic. I have not dared to go near him lately, 
but I think he will get over it. (He has: he is now an 
enthusiast.) Those are the only two cases I have had of 
boys who did not like the idea; the most serious trouble 
we have is with the junior school if they are told on a 
Wednesday evening that the ground won't be fit for play 
on Thursday. There is nothing that they hate more. 

That, I think, is the whole of the matter; as you will 
see, it is not a very expensive experiment, and I am quite 
sure that it is a useful one. 


Personal Paragraphs 


Miss C. J. ROBINSON, the new president of the London 
Teachers’ Association, is the headmistress of the North- 
brook School, Lee, S.E. She is the second woman to 
become president of the Association during its fifty-three 
years’ existence, and is the first head teacher of a Church 
school to attain the position. A native of London, Miss 
Robinson was trained for the teaching profession in the 
Home and Colonial College when it was situated in the 
Gray’s Inn Road, and she has passed the whole of her 
professional career as a headmistress of London schools. 
Last year she represented the London Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at the Conference of the World Federation of Educa- 
tional Associations at Edinburgh. 

* * * 

Dr. JEAN CHARCOT, who lectured on February 11, at the 
Institut Français, South Kensington, on the adventures 
of the boat Pourquoi pas? is a noted French doctor and 
explorer. Son of the celebrated physician Jean-Martin 
Charcot, he was born at Neuilly-sur-Seine in 1867. Fol- 
lowing in his father’s steps, he took the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine in 1895, and made a name for himself through 
his researches on the diseases of the nervous system. In 
1896 he set on his first voyage into the Arctic Sea. It was 
on his return from this journey that he formed the project 
to attempt the trip round the Archipelago of Nova Zembla, 
with the object of carrying out scientific research. But 
following the adverse news concerning the Nordenskjold 
expedition, he directed his designs towards the Antarctic 
regions. After a voyage lasting fifteen months on his boat 
Le Français, during which he carried out investigations 
of geographical and scientific interest, he returned to Port 
Madryn. In 1908 another expedition was organized under 
the auspices of the French Academy of Sciences; this 
expedition was subventioned by the French Parliament 
with the aid of the Governments of Argentine, Brazil, and 
Chile. On December 16 Charcot and his party left Puntas 
Arenas on the boat Pourquoi pas ? (“© Why not ?’’); after 
a unique trip to Deception Island, and a severe wintering 
in frozen waters, at the end of November, 1rgog, the boat 
fought its way through the icebergs to latitudes never 


previously attained, and thence to the discovery of a new 
coast, the Charcot Land. Since the War, M. Charcot has 
resumed his expeditions at various times, the results of 
which have provided new data of great interest to scientific 
research. ‘ Š è 


Mıss S. M. Fry (Birmingham) has been appointed by 
the Council of Somerville College, Oxford, of which she is 
a member, to succeed Miss Emily Penrose, who has inti- 
mated her intention of retiring from the office of Principal 
of the College at the end of the summer term. Miss Fry, 
who is a daughter of Sir Edward Fry, entered Somerville 
in 1894 as a student of mathematics. From 1899-1904 she 
was Librarian of the College, leaving to become Warden 
of the University House for Women Students at Birming- 
ham University, but remaining an active member of the 
College Council. In 1910 the scheme for enlarging the 
College by building the Maitland Hall and Maitland Build- 
ings was largely due to her initiative. During the War she 
worked for the Society of Friends’ War Victims Relief 
Committee and directed a system of relief in the devas- 
tated area of France. Miss Fry was one of the first women- 
magistrates, and is at present honorary secretary of the 
Howard League for Penal Reform. . 

* k 

THE retirement of Miss Penrose will be a great loss to 
the University and the College of which she has been 
principal since 1907. As a student at Somerville, Miss 
Penrose took a First in Lit. Hum. in 1892. Since then 
she has devoted her life to the cause of women’s university 
education, having been in succession Principal of Bedford 
College, of Royal Holloway College, and then of Somerville. 
She was made a member of the Advisory Committee on 
University Grants in 1911, a member of the Royal Com- 
mission on University Education in Wales in 1916, and 
she served on the recent Royal Commission on the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and is at present 
a member of the Statutory Commission for Oxford. The 
present satisfactory position of the women’s colleges is 
to no small extent due to Miss Penrose. 

(Continued on page 214.) 
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in the NEW SCALA THEATRE, Charlotte Street, London, 
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A SUMMER SCHOOL 


under the direction of Miss ETHEL DRIVER, L.R.A.M., 
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Mr. G. H. WottastTon, whose death was recently reported 
at the age of 81, was formerly an assistant master at Clifton 
School. Educated at Clare College, Cambridge, he took a 
second class in the Natural Science Tripos in 1866, and 
seven years later he was appointed by the late Dr. Percival 
to a mastership at Clifton, in which capacity he rendered 
twenty-six years of service. One of his sons, Dr. A. F. R. 
Wollaston, is noted in the records of the Royal Geographical 
Society for his work in the Murmansk expedition, and in 


East Africa. 
* * $ 


Mr. D. V. JoHNstToNn, headmaster of Lewis Grammar 
School, Pengam, was appointed, on February 4, to the 
post of chief inspector for the Central Welsh Board under 
the Welsh Secondary Education scheme. Mr. Johnston 
has had experience as pupil, student, assistant master, and 
headmaster in schools in Wales, and his appointment has 
given great satisfaction to educationists in the Princi- 
pality. Dr. William Edwards, the retiring chief inspector, 
will remain in office until Mr. Johnston is thoroughly 
settled. 


Mr. T. HENDERSON, organizing secretary and editor of 
the organ of the Educational Institute of Scotland—The 
Scottish Educational Journal—has been appointed to 
succeed Mr. G. C. Pringle as general secretary to the 
Institute. Mr. Pringle retires after many years of public 
service spent in the interests of education and the teaching 
profession. Teachers, as a class, owe him more than they 
can repay, and he carries with him their deep gratitude 
and every good wish for a well-earned period of rest. 


$ 2 


THE retirement from Parliament of the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. 
Fisher was not unexpected, but the gain thereby to Oxford 
and the general university cause will mean a serious loss to 
Parliament. His name will be handed down to posterity 
in connection with the passing of the 1918 Act—the 
“Children’s Charter’’—which he worked out and carried 
through the House of Commons. And he has earned the 
deepest gratitude of the teaching profession for his 
insistence on the provision of reasonable salary scales 
and superannuation. He ranks as one of the greatest 
Presidents of the Board of Education. ONLOOKER. 


Free Public Lectures 


(Under this heading a list of free public lectures of especial interest to teachers 
is published month by month. The figure in parentheses indicates the 
number of a lecture if it is one of a series. Titles of lectures for possible 
insertion in this list should be received at the Journal Office not later than the 
middle of the month preceding that in which the lecture is to be delivered.] 


MARCH 1 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL SCHOOL, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5 p.m.— 
sae R. A. O’Brien: Active and Passive Immunity (1). Also on March 5, 8, 
and 12. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.15 p.m.—Dr. R. W. Lunt: 
The Chemistry of Ionization by Collision (5). Also on March 8. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.15 p.m.—Prof. W. H. Lang: 
Morphology of the Vascular Cryptogams in the Light of Precarboniferous 
Plants (1). Also on March 3 and 5. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Mr. M. H. Krishna : 
Indian Archaeology and Culture History (7). 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Prof. J. H. Morgan : 
The Dominions and Foreign Policy (2). ‘Also on March 8 and 15. 
Krinc’s COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Prof. Gaetano Salvemini : 
Italian Constitutional Life up to the Great War (5). Also on March 8. 
Kinc’s COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—The Rev. C. F. Rogers: Hymn- 
Singing Practice in the Chapel (5). Also on March 8 and 15. 

Krnc’s COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Prof. A. S. Eddington: The 
Constitution and Evolution of the Stars (3). 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C., at 8 p.m.—Dr. G. W. C. 
Kaye : The Production and Measurement of High Vacua (Cantor Lecture, 3). 


MARCH 2 

BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, REGENT'S PARK, N.W. 1, at 5.15 p.m.—Prof. 
Caroline Spurgeon : aS ‘Austen (Great English Women Novelists, 3). 
Also on March 9 and 2 

KING’S COLLEGE, STRAND, W C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Prof. Percy Dearmer : Fifteenth 
Century Art Outside Florence (7). Also on March 9. 

THE INSTITUTE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH, MALET STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.— 
Prof. Sir Bernard Pares : Russia from Peter the Great to 1861 (7). Also on 
March 9 and 16. 

GRESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, E.C., at 6 p.m.—Dr. Foster Watson : 
Rhetoric (Gresham Lectures, 1). Also on March 3, 4, and 5. 

CENTRAL PUBLIC LIBRARY, HOLLOWAY ROAD, ISLINGTON, at 7.30 p.m.—Memorial 
Celebration of Alfred the Great : Organized by Dr. F. H. Hayward. 


MARCH 3 

“THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, HOUGHTON STREET, ALDwycnHh, W.C. 2, at 
5 p.m.—The Hon. Mr. Justice MacKinnon: Some Aspects of Commercial 
Law. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Prof. Knut Liestdl : 
Modern Saga and the Reliability of Oral Tradition (1). Also on March 10 
and 17. 

KING'S COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Mr. Ramsey Muir: Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone (The Political Principles of some notable Prime Ministers of the 
Nineteenth Century, 7). Also on March 10. 

Krnc’s COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Prof. A. 8. Peake: The Servant 
of Yahweh (2). Also on March 10. 


MARCH 4 

THE INSTITUTE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH, MALET STREET, W.C. 1, at 4 p.m.— 
Mr. Ifor L. Evans: Economic Development of South-Eastern Europe (5). 
Also on March 1l. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.15 p.m.—Prof. J. E. G. de 
Montmorency : Customary Law in Europe (7). 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Dr. A. M. Bassani : 
Vittorio Alficri, nomo e poeta. 

KING’S COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Dr. Henry Thomas: Spanish 
and Portugucse Romances of Chivalry (1). Also on March 11. 

KING’S COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Mr. C. J. Gadd : The Science 
of Divination (2). 


“THE INSTITUTE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH, MALET STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.— 
Prince D. Svyatopolk Mirsky: Early Russian Literature (8). Also on 
March 11. 


KING'S COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Vice- Admiral H. W. Richmond : 
Sea Warfare (2). 
MARCH 5 


THE INSTITUTE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH, MALET STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.— 
Prof. R. W. Seton-Watson: The Making of Modern Roumania (5). Also 
on March 12. 


MARCH 6 
THE HORNIMAN MUSEUM, FOREST HILL, S.E., at 3.80 p.m.—Miss M. A. Murray : 
The Other World of the Ancient Egyptians. 


MARCH 8 
Kinc’s COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Prof. Gaetano Salvemini : 
After War Crisis (Political Evolution of Italy, 6). 
KING’S COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Rev. C. F. Rogers: Community 
Singing, Songs of Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Schubert, &c. (6). Also on 


March 15. 
MARCH 9 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, REGENT'S PARK, N.W. 1, at 5.15 p.m.—Miss 
Elizabeth Robins: Mrs. Gaskell (Great English Women Novelists, 4). Also 
on March 23. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Dr. A. M. Ariens 
ee : The Evolution of the Nervous System (1). Also on March 10, 11, 
an 


KING'S COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Mr. P. W. Seewer: Recent 
Developments in Hydro-Electric Engineering (4). 


MARCH 10 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Sir Herbert Stephen, 
Bt.: The Conduct of a Criminal Trial 

KING'S COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 ‘p.m.—Mr. C. H. K. Marten: The 
Marquis of Salisbury (The Political Principles of some Notable Prime Min- 
isters of the Nineteenth Century, 8). 

THE EUGENICS EDUCATION SOCIETY, ROOMS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY, BURLINGTON 
HOUSE, PICCADILLY, at 8.30 p.m.—Dr. A. S. Parkes: Sterility and Vitamin 


Deficiency. 
MARCH 13 
THE HORNIMAN MUSEUM, FOREST HILL, S.E., at 3.30 pm.—Dr. H. Graham 
Cannon: How Animals Feed and What They Eat. 


MARCH 15 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.80 p.m.—Prof. Hermann 
Schneider: Heldensage und Heldenepik des deutschen Mittelalters (1). Also 
on March 16 and 18. 

KING's COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—The Rev. C. F. Rogers: Hymn- 
Singing Practice in the Chapel (7). 

KING’S COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Dr. Ellis Minns: The Russian 
Icon (1). Also on March 17 and 19. 


MARCH 16 
KING’S COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Mr. H. Brazil: Electrical Sub- 
Stations—Their Design and Operation (3). 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, HOLLOWAY ROAD, ISLINGTON, at 8 p.m.—Mr. H. E. 
Stilgoe : London’s Water Supply. 


MARCH 17 
KING'S COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Mr. W. C. Bolland: Sir John 
Fortescue. 


The 


MARCH 18 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5 p.m.—Prof. E. A. Gardner : 
History of Ancient Sculpture. 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, HOUGHTON STREET, ALDWYCH, W.C. 2, 
at 5.30 p.m.—Sir William Beveridge: Economic Problems of War. 


MARCH 19 
KING'S COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Mr. J. Isaacs: Shakespeare as 
Man of the Theatre. 
MARCH 20 
THE HORNIMAN MUSEUM, FOREST HILL, S.E., at 3.30 p.m.—Mr. C. Daryll Forde : 
Agriculture and the ‘Origin of Civilizati tion. 


MARCH 23 
BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, REGENT'S PARK, N.W. 1, at 5.15 p.m.—Miss 
Spens: The Brontés (Great English Women Novelists, 5). 


i MARCH 27 
THE HORNIMAN MUSEUM, ForFST HILL, S.E., at 3.30 p.m.—Dr. H. S. Harrison: 
Early Man and His Wanderings. 


MARCH 30 
CENTRAL PUBLIC LIBRARY, HOLLOWAY ROAD, ISLINGTON, at 7.30 p.m. —Memorial 
Celebration of C.lumbns; arranged by Dr. F. H. Haywa 


If Government 


publications appeal more to Teachers than 
to any other single class it is because they 
form the sources of much of our most recent 
- knowledge in such subjects as 


HISTORY 
ARCHAEOLOGY 
ADMINISTRATION 
ECONOMICS 
AERONAUTICS 
GEOLOGY 


and a number of others of the greatest 
interest to all concerned in the advancement 
of learning. 


P ubl ications of the greatest interest 


to the educational world have appeared in 


recent years, such as the classic “Teaching 
of English in England,” of which over 
50,000 copies have been sold (1s. 6d. net, 
cloth 2s. 6d.), and the similar handbooks 
on Natural Science (1s. 6d) ; Modern Studies 
(1s. 6d.) ; Classics (2s.) ; Humanism (1s. 6d.). 
These works have all become famous, and 
will be as famous in the future as works 
like Matthew Arnold’s “ Reports on Ele- 
mentary Schools” (cloth, 400 pages, Is.). 
There are many others of similar interest, 
such as “ The Teaching of Arithmetic in 
Elementary Schools” (3d.) ; “The Teaching 
of Drawing in a Secondary School” (1s.) ; 
“ Teaching of History” (6d.). Of more 
general scope are the Reports on the 
“ Differentiation of Curricula between the 
Sexes in Secondary Schools” (2s. gd.) ; 
“ Psychological Tests of Educable Capacity” 
as.)3 “ Training of Teachers for Public 
Elementary Schools” (3s. 6d.). If these 


inter est you write for a complete 


list of publications on Education and the 


“ Brief Guide to Government Publications ” 


(3d.). 


All prices are net. Postage extra. 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


Lonpon: Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C. 2 
Abingdon Street, S.W.1 
MANCHESTER: York Street 
EDINBURGH: 120 George Street. 
CARDIFF: 1 St. Andrews Crescent. 
Or through any Bookseller 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 


PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Whole Page .. £810 0 | Half Column [} page} £2 10 0 
One Column [$ page] 4 10 0 One-eighth Page .. 1 5 0 
Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 


If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 

[Advertisers are reminded that “ Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, of fo a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,’ at Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and Cheques should 
be crossed, “‘ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.’ Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 

Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad, 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. , 

Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of front 
page. 


LonDoNn: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY 
E.C. 4. 


Schools and Universities of Great Britain 


III.—CENTRAL AND SIMILAR SCHOOLS 

By SpuRLEY Hey, M.A., Director of Education, Manchester 
F the development of the educational system during 
the last fifty years be carefully studied, it will be seen 
that the more important lines of development have arisen 
from a proved and urgent need. On many occasions the 
pupils have shown a natural ability, and their parents 
a keen desire, for either a more advanced or special 
type of education than was at the moment available. As 
a result Education Authorities have responded to the 
obvious needs of the pupil. In the day of the School Board 
pupils themselves forced a situation from which there arose 
such schools as higher grade, organized science, and higher 
elementary schools, all designed to give the most capable 
children a special course of work beyond the elementary 
school stage. In more recent times a similar movement 
has produced “‘higher tops,” higher standard schools, 
central classes, and central schools. In the case of the first 
group the movement was accelerated because of the small 
supply of secondary schools. In the case of the second 
group it has been accelerated in spite of the existence of 
an increasing secondary school provision. The plain fact is 
that, although, in 1914, there were 180,000 children in 
recognized secondary schools, and in 1925 360,000 children 
in such schools, the existing supply of secondary schools 
is still inadequate and the rate of additional supply still 
more inadequate to the demand, with the result that there 
are, each year, thousands of boys and girls suitable in age, 
capacity, temperament, and promise to benefit from a 
secondary school course from which they are debarred. 
History repeats itself. These children, just as their parents 
did in their own day and generation, find the elementary 
school insufficient for their needs, and knock in vain for 

admission at the door of the secondary school. 
It is true that those who offer objections—mostly 
theoretical in character—to central schools have suggested 
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other means of providing for these able but unfortunate 
young people. The favourite recommendation is for a 
considerable extension of the secondary school system. 
But in the early part of 1925 Lord Eustace Percy, the 
President of the Board of Education, said in the House 
of Commons : 

“To double the existing secondary school accom- 
modation in this country would involve a building 
programme which is far beyond the capacity of the build- 
ing industry during this generation. 

‘It is perfectly clear we cannot expect to touch more 
than the fringe of the problem by a building programme 
for secondary school accommodation or central schogl 
accommodation in the immediate future. 

“ On a survey of the present rate of progress, the 
present building capacity and so forth, I cannot hold 
out to the House any more brilliant prospects than the 
provision of, say, an additional 15,000 to 20,000 secondary 
school places per annum... . I am talking now of the 
rate at which these proposals are being brought forward, 
and at which they can, in practice, be carried out.”’ 


If Lord Eustace Percy held out so little prospect of 
solving the problem by the provision of secondary school 
accommodation before the emergence of the spirit of 
Circular 1371, a solution in present circumstances must be 
impossible. 

There is the further suggestion made that the problem 
can be met by raising the compulsory school age from 
14 years to 15 years. In this connexion Lord Eustace 
Percy stated in the House of Commons that the Govern- 
ment was not prepared to promote legislation raising the 
compulsory age to 15 years, and said : 

“It is abundantly evident that no Local Authority 
in this country is prepared to apply compulsion.” 


There are 317 Local Education Authorities in England 
and Wales. It is open to them, by by-law, to raise the 
age in their own areas from 14 years to 15 years. Only 
two Local Authorities have adopted this provision. Asa 
practical solution of the problem it is, therefore, futile to 
suggest the compulsory raising of the school age, in view 
of the refusal of the Government to legislate and the failure 
of individual Local Authorities to act in their own areas. 

But the problem is with us now, and is crying for solution. 
It cannot await some succeeding generation when it may 
be possible to provide secondary schools, or some other 
Government which may raise the compulsory school age. 
The most practical solution for the present generation is 
the establishment of central schools, without in any way 
abating the extension of secondary school provision. 

It may be well to enunciate the general principles of the 
central school. It is an independent school, taking, on a 
selective and competitive basis, pupils of 11 or 12 years 
of age whose parents are prepared to sign a four years’ 
agreement with penalty conditions, for a four years’ course 
definitely based upon elementary school work, the curri- 
culum of the course having due regard to the fact that 
most pupils will pass directly into industry and commerce, 
but not disregarding the requirements of the small propor- 
tion who will pass into higher educational institutions, 
including the university. 

The children to be admitted to central schools should be 
selected on exactly the same basis as children to be admitted 
to secondary schools in the same area. These similar 
conditions should apply to age, standard of attainment, 
and general promise to benefit from a course beyond the 
elementary school stage. There will be little difference 
between the curricula of the two types of schools during 
the first two years of the course. In central schools 
generally there will be a somewhat less generous provision 
of buildings, playing-fields, and staff, and for these reasons 
it will be possible in many cases to provide a good central 
school by reorganizing an existing elementary school. It 
is this possibility which renders the central school solution 
more practicable and more immediate in its application 


than any other type of solution suggested. In a well- 
organized area it will be possible to arrange transfer of 
pupils between central and secondary school, especially at 
the end of two years and at the end of four years in central 
schools. 

It is no longer a matter of mere suggestion that, whilst 
most pupils in. central schools will not work towards the 
School Certificate, a small proportion of pupils will actually 
doso. Many central schools are already successfully sending 
forward pupils for School Certificate and Matriculation. 
In this connexion it is necessary to utter a warning. It 
would be regrettable if central schools allowed these exam- 
inations to become an objective to a considerable propor- 
tion of their pupils. School Certificate and Matriculation 
constitute a general objective of a secondary school course. 
They are not proper as a general objective in a central 
school course. The central school must conform to an 
age limit of 16 years. The central school must retain its 
character, and therefore its bias, for most of its pupils It 
cannot afford to lose its identity in order to become a pale 
imitation of a good secondary school. Its proper place and 
purpose are at least as valuable to the community as the 
place and purpose of any other type of school, and it should 
concentrate upon its proper objective, while always pro- 
viding the outlet to the university for suitable individual 
cases. 

It is unfortunate that the term “ central ’’ school has 
been used to cover several types of minor development of 
the ordinary elementary school. One of these types arises 
from the attempt to retain a few pupils beyond the com- 
pulsory school age, and, in some cases, to combine with 
them a few additional older pupils from surrounding 
schools. Here will be found a school department including 
pupils from 7 or 8 years of age up to 15 years of age: in 
fact, an ordinary elementary school with a slightly larger 
proportion than usual of older pupils. Such a school has 
no claim to be called a central school. 

Another type of ‘‘central’’ school is organized by 
arranging for the transfer of children from the elementary 
schools on completing a year in standard V. These chil- 
dren are transferred for the remainder of their school 
period to an independent school which is entitled sometimes 
a central school, sometimes a school for central classes. 
This type has usually proved most unsatisfactory, mainly 
because children, on completing standard V in the elemen- 
tary schools, may be of any age from 11 to 14. It is almost 
impossible to organize a satisfactory course of work for 
pupils at such varying ages, and with remaining compulsory 
school periods ranging from three months to three years. 
No sooner are some of the pupils admitted to the central 
school than, having reached the compulsory age limit, they 
begin to pass out of school into the labour market, having 
produced the maximum of difficulty in central school organ- 
ization, and secured the minimum of educational result. 

There is the further type of school into which are taken 
pupils on reaching the age of 11 years. In this case the 
remaining three years of the compulsory school course give 
a sufficiently long period in which to carry out an organized 
scheme of advanced instruction, but here also there is a 
vital weakness in the fact that children of 11 years of age 
in the elementary schools are of such varying standards in 
mental age and therefore of educational achievement. It 
is probably true that, taking the country as a whole, more 
than half the children, on reaching their eleventh year, 
have failed to reach standard V, and a substantial number 
of such children will be found even in standards II and III. 
The difficulty of organization arises once more in an acute 
form, and such difficulty is intensified by the fact that 
children of even the same standard vary considerably in 
different elementary schools. The necessities of an improved 
three-year course from TI to 14 years of age can be well 
met in the ordinary elementary school. 

As a practical issue, central schools or central classes 
cannot be well organized or efficiently conducted if pupils 
are selected either solely on the basis of age, or solely on 
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the basis of standard, or without some agreement under 
which the children undertake to attend beyond the com- 
pulsory age of 14 years. It is on a combination of age, 
which should be 11 or 12 years ; standard, which should be 
V; and agreement, which should cover a four years’ 
period, that the foundations of a good central school can 
be well and truly laid. 

One of the most frequent and also the most thoughtless 
criticisms of such a central school is to the effect that, as 
the school is doing secondary work, it should be called a 
secondary school. It is useless to quarrel about terms, and 
whilst there is no reason why a central school should not be 
called by some other suitable name, there are good reasons 
why it cannot, under present conditions, be called a 
secondary school. In many respects central schools fail to 
meet many of the essential requirements of the Board of 
Education Regulations for Secondary Schools. They do not 
prepare the school generally for the School Certificate or 
Matriculation, nor do they provide advanced courses leading 
to Higher Certificate and the University. Not only the 
regulations of the Board of Education but the Education 
Acts themselves prevent central schools from being desig- 
nated secondary schools. As part of the elementary 
education system central schools must be free. On the 
other hand, secondary schools are usually fee-paying, 
offering only a percentage of free places, whilst free 
secondary schools are comparatively very few in number. 
A still more difficult barrier is that, of 317 Local Education 
Authorities, 173 are Part III Authorities and therefore not 
Authorities for Higher Education. The Part III Authori- 
ties may establish central schools but may not establish 
secondary schools. 

It may be urged that the powers and duties of Local 
Education Authorities ought to be revised, and it may also 
be urged that the definition of secondary education as laid 
down by the Board of Education in its regulations is too 
narrow. But whatever may be thought desirable concerning 
alterations of the present education law and of the Board’s 
regulations for secondary schools, it is obvious that to 
change the name of “ central” for ‘‘ secondary ’’ under 
present conditions would be merely a pretence and a 
disregard of existing legal and administrative facts. 

It is sometimes urged that children who leave central 
schools are handicapped, on seeking employment, in com- 
parison with children who leave secondary schools. Sucha 
contention is not borne out by the facts of an investigation 
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which has been carried out over a period of years and a 
considerable number of pupils. The outstanding difference 
between the output of the central school and of the secondary 
school respectively is that a very much larger proportion of 
the latter proceeds to training colleges and universities, 
mainly because of the fact that intending teachers must 
pass through a secondary school or a pupil-teacher centre. 
If this group be eliminated, there is practically no difference 
to be found between the output of the two schools so far as 
type and conditions of work, security of tenure, and future 
prospects are concerned. When educational people hold so 
many differing views as to what constitutes a central school, 
and as to the difference between a central and a secondary 
school, it is not to be expected that the average employer 
has any clearer idea of these distinctions of educational 
content and aim. When the employer asks if a child has 
attended a secondary school, in practically every case he 
merely desires to know whether the child has attended some 
school outside the ordinary elementary school and beyond - 
the elementary school age, for which purpose attendance at 
a central school is often quite as good, and sometimes 
even better, than attendance at a secondary school. , 

It is also urged by the critics that the central school is 
a cheap form of secondary school. They point out that, in 
the central school, classes are somewhat larger, salaries 
lower, the holidays shorter, accommodation, equipment and 
playing fields less generous, than in the secondary school. 
But the critic must not stop short at the mere statement 
that the central school child costs less per head than the 
secondary school child. He must go further and prove that 
there is more than a proportionately less valuable return 
for expenditure incurred in the case of the central school 
child. No critic has yet undertaken such proof, or even 
has appeared to consider such proof necessary. Whilst 
having in mind the difficulty of assessing the educational 
values of different types of schools, experience gained from 
close and continued investigation of central and secondary 
schools, working side by side, with similar material and 
under the same Authority, leads to the definite view that 
the difference in educational return is substantially less 
than the difference in cost. 

Looking at the question as a whole, it appears beyond 
doubt that, in view of existing facts and future possibilities, 
and allowing due weight to reasonable criticism, the type 
of school at present designated a central school meets a 
proved and urgent need. 


‘EE A 


Four Epigrams of Simonides 


TRANSLATED BY A MODERN*® 


ON THE SPARTANS AT THERMOPYLAE 


(a) O friend, go tell the Spartans that we rest 
Here in obedience to their laws’ behest. 


(b) Go tell the men of Sparta, passer-by, 
That here, obeying their commands, we lie. 


ON THE ATHENIAN DEAD AT PLATAEA 


If to die well be valour’s highest test, 

We above all men thus by Fate are blest, 
For, striving to give Hellas freedom’s crown, 
We he enjoying an undimmed renown. 


ON THE LACEDAEMONIAN DEAD AT PLATAEA 


A fadeless crown these set on their dear land, 

Ere death’s dark cloud was round about them furled : 
They died, but are not dead, a glorious band, 

Raised by their valour from the Under-world. 


* Stimulated by the Prime Minister’s Address to the Classical Association. 


ON THE DEFENDERS OF TEGEA 


Through these men’s valour smoke of burning ne’er 
From widely-built Tegea rose on high, 

Who left their sons a city free and fair, 
Choosing themselves in battle-front to die.—A. W. B. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON PERMANENT CaMpP.—Established in con- 
nection with the annual Shakespeare Festival, this camp, while 
run on strictly business lines, is in no way a commercial under- 
taking. The charges are kept as low as is consistent with solvency 
and the camp is organized under the direction of a public com- 
mittee. The allotment of camping periods for 1926 is: For 
secondary schools, April 30 to May 14 and July 16 to July 30; 
for elementary schools, May 15 to July 15; for boy scouts, 
girl guides, adult parties, and other campers, July 31 to Septem- 
ber 30. Accommodation is provided for 300 boys and 200 girls, 
and each party of campers must be in charge of a responsible 
master or mistress. Copies of the camp rules, plans of the camp, 
and further particulars, may be obtained from Major J. W. 
Marsden (King Edward VI School), Whytegates, St. Gregory’s 
Road, Stratford-on-Avon. 
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The School Certificate 


By P. H. PripEavx, B.A. 


T is becoming more and more necessary for the secondary 
school boy (with whom are incorporated girls, here and 
elsewhere in this article), to gain at least the First Certificate 
before going out into the world. This is not entirely, or even 
mainly, because of the intrinsic value of the certificate, or 
the ad hoc usefulness of the knowledge it is supposed to 
represent for the purposes of any particular occupation— 
though in specific cases this may, of course, be the case. 
Rather is it taken as an indication of one or both of two 
things, namely. that the boy is possessed of that doubly 
indefinable quality-quantity known as “ average intelli- 
gence’”’; and that, having enjoyed certain educational 
opportunities, he has been industrious enough to profit by 
them. Failure to gain the certificate is taken to be an 
indication of the absence of one or both of these very 
desirable qualities. Hence, for a boy who has to compete 
in the open market of industry or commerce, it becomes 
increasingly serious to fail in this respect. Hence, also, it 
behoves the responsible authorities to make such arrange- 
ments as will render it impossible for failure to arise out 
of the mere fact that a boy’s mind is not cast in academic 
mould, so that, in spite of all possible industry, and good 
abilities of a different order, he cannot achieve the honour 
of a certificate. 

An examination does, or should, register one, or both— 
preferably both—of two possessions: knowledge and intel- 
ligence. The former should be registered quantitatively, 
the latter qualitatively. It is in relation to this qualitative 
evaluation that the syllabus, and the nature of the questions 
set would seem to require considerable modification. 

According to modern theory, the school-leaving examina- 
tion must be of such a nature as to bring it within the 
compass of that figment of the imagination, the average 
boy. The inference made from this is that, if the general 
percentage of failures is above a certain figure (say one- 
third), the questions are too hard, or the standard of 
marking too high, and the examining bodies are forthwith 
called upon to modify the examination in such a way as 
to make it possible for a larger number to pass. That way 
danger lies. Any general falling off in habits of industry 
and accuracy would lead automatically to a corresponding 
diminution in the demands made upon the candidates, the 
certificate would become meaningless. We should, in fact, 
rapidly approach the time when the slogan “ Certificates 
for all’’ would take rank with some other well-known and 
equally demoralising phrases. 

In point of fact, as an index of intelligence, and possibly 
of knowledge, the certificate is already difficult to interpret. 
You have only to ask yourself: “ Now what, exactly, can 
I infer about this (otherwise unknown) boy from the fact 
that he holds the certificate ? ” to realize how true this is. 
In attempting to serve as a test for all, the examination 
has become almost purely quantitative; and further, in 
seeking to adapt itself to the average, it does not succeed 
even in this respect. 

Roughly, boys’ minds may be classified as academic and 
non-academic. An unsatisfactory, unscientific nomen- 
clature, no doubt. but clear enough for the purpose of this 
article. The word “‘ academic ” is here used to indicate that 
type of mind which is, or may be, interested in knowledge 
for its own sake; capable, in some degree, of abstract 
thought; of grasping principles and relationships some- 
what complex in nature; and possessing that peculiar 
quality which is sometimes spoken of as “literary or 
artistic instinct,” because it is able to recognize, instinc- 
tively as it were, the more subtle relationships between 
thought and its varying forms of expression in language. 

On the other hand, the non-academic type is more 
interested in, and comprehends easily, only facts and con- 
crete things, without perceiving very clearly anything but 
their more obvious relationships ; it has little capacity for 


abstract thought, no appreciation of the subtleties of 
expression. Plain, unimaginative, matter-of-fact minds, in 
short. 

If this classification corresponds to the facts, it is at 
once obvious that no common examination can be devised 
which tests both types with equal adequacy and fairness. 
Consider, for example, the much discussed question of the 
English Essay. Usually the candidates are given a choice 
of subjects, differing not only in matter, but in nature. 
How are we to assess the relative value of an essay on 
‘** Virtue,” treated in the abstract, and one on “‘ Wireless,’’ 
in which the treatment is more or less technical, calling 
only for a clear statement of previously ascertained facts ? 
Or again, an essay on somebody’s life, which merely repro- 
duces the previously ascertained facts, with one which 
requires the co-ordination of widely separated, or even 
apparently disconnected historical or geographical facts, 
with a view to showing certain relationships ? 

The quantity of knowledge required may in each case 
be equal, but the quality of mind required is very different. 
Different in kind, that is. All may be good—of their kind. 
But how are they to be compared ? In the one case abstract 
thought and considerable powers of expression are neces- 
sary ; in the other, mere knowledge of technical fact, and 
the ability to state a plain fact plainly. Suppose—as is 
presumably the case—equal marks are allotted. Does that 
fact convey anything useful to the mind of the person who 
has no other source of information. The boys may be 
equally intelligent, but their intelligence is very different 
in nature, capable of use only when applied to quite diver- 
gent matter. But the resultant certificate does not indicate 
this fact. 

This difference of kind is just the one thing it is essential 
for the parent, the boy, and the prospective employer to 
know, if the certificate is to serve as an indication of future 
possibilities. And that, one is constrained to say, would 
seem to be the only useful purpose that an examination 
can serve. For, though no doubt it registers facts already 
known to those responsible for the boy’s teaching, it 
assumes increasingly the nature of a testimonial from a 
quite disinterested outsider. 

The problem is, therefore, to devise an examination 
which, whilst demanding equal knowledge on the part of 
all candidates, will also be so differentiated as to indicate 
clearly the type of mind, or mental quality. It is the purpose 
of this article to suggest the lines upon which the desired 
changes could be made without the necessity of any revo- 
lutionary change in the organization of our schools. 

The suggestion is, briefly, this: Instead of forcing all 
candidates to answer the same sets of questions, let there 
be two sets of papers, and let the resulting certificates be 
designated ‘‘ Academic ” or ‘‘ Non-academic,’’ as the case 
may be—though the name is of little importance so long 
as it is self-explanatory to the non-expert. In each case 
the pass standard should be such that the certificate is a 
real indication of adequate knowledge, and the possession 
of such qualities as are indicated above. Honours in each 
class would then be an equally real indication that the 
qualities pre-supposed in the name exist in a superlative 
degree. 

If this plan were adopted, the unfortunate examiners 
would be relieved of their present impossible task. They 
would have a perfectly definite objective, and if they 
showed one-half the skill with which they accomplish the 
work now set them, we should soon hear the last of the 
criticisms now levelled against them. Knowing exactly 
what they have to test for, they would be able to set 
questions directed to that end, without having to consider 
whether the questions can also be answered by boys whose 
qualities are of an entirely different kind. In the group of 
English subjects they would, for the academic certificate, 
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be called upon to set questions which test the candidates’ 
powers of abstract thought and capacity to co-ordinate 
facts to some definite end, together with some power of 
artistic appreciation in literature and the use of language. 
The answering of compulsory questions requiring these 
powers should be necessary to the acquisition of the cer- 
tificate. For the non-academic candidates, such questions 
would be avoided. The stress would be laid upon know- 
ledge of facts and clear immediate inference from them, 
together with capacity for clear exposition and coherent 
arrangement. 

In the case of foreign languages, questions for the non- 
academic candidates would avoid all subtleties of expression 
on either side. In this group, as in the above, the principle 
would be the ability to use plain language for the statement 
(or translation) of plain facts. 

In dealing with the science groups, the writer is conscious 
of treading unfamiliar ground, strewn, perchance, with 
pitfalls. Nevertheless, with all due modesty, he ventures 
to make a few suggestions for the consideration of those 
who know more about these things. 

In the first place, there would seem to be no very cogent 
reason why wood and metal-work for boys, and domestic 
science for girls, should not rank equally with the more 
formal sciences as an alternative for the non-academic 
certificate, provided that a high standard of work and 
knowledge were required. The subjects offer much scope 
for the acquisition of a great deal of scientific knowledge, 
as well as practical usefulness. 

In the second place, the demands made upon the non- 
academic candidates might be widened at the expense of 
depth. From conversations with many a scientific “ dud,” 
and from recollections of the interest and value of the old 
general elementary science course, once a subject for the 
London Matriculation Examination, one is led to think 
that a return to some such syllabus would meet the 
requirements of a certificate for non-academic students. 

The difficulty here is that such differentiation of syllabus, 
as distinct from differentiation in the nature of the exami- 
nation questions, would complicate the science work in 
our schools, particularly in those where there is only one 
examination form: in those with two examination forms, 


the difficulty could be met by a simple process of classi- 
fication. 

It would, apparently, be necessary for the classification 
to be made by the staff, some time during the year pre- 
ceding the boys’ entry to the examination form, with due 
regard to the data supplied by the boy’s work, and future 
intentions as to the boy’s career. Thus, for example, if a 
boy is intended for the university, or for one of the pro- 
fessions, he would obviously be put into the “academic ’’ 
group, whatever his indications. This is necessary, for there 
can be no question of the non-academic certificate being 
accepted as qualifying for matriculation. 

Tt is necessary, perhaps, to repeat that quantitatively the 
non-academic papers should call for as much knowledge 
as the academic. It is not suggested that the amount of 
work should be less, but different in kind. At present, the 
boy with this type of mind has to work much harder than 
the other to achieve what, in the end, is nothing more than 
a temporary semblance ot achievement-—a sort of academic 
excrescence, shed the moment its purpose is achieved. 

Whether the non-academic certificate would be as 
valuable as the academic depends entirely upon the pur- 
pose for which it is required. As an indication of what its 
holder is suited for, it would be of equal value with the 
academic. It would at least attest the boy’s industry, and 
render the lack of a certificate almost conclusive proof of 
idleness or lack of ability. and so remove one of the dis- 
advantages by which some boys are at present penalized 
through no fault of their own. 

It would, of course, be idle to assert that the quality of 
intelligence required is equal to that necessary to gain the 
suggested academic certificate. It is exactly in this respect 
that its desirability appears. There is no equality in 
intelligence amongst those who at present gain the pass 
certificate though the pussession of a common certificate 
would seem to imply that such was the case. Its merit lies 
in the fact that it would more or less accurately measure 
the holder’s quantity of knowledge and quality of mind 
in a way intelligible to all concerned, and so, perhaps. 
prevent many a square peg from finding iis way into a 
round hole. In any case it would enable boys to be 
educated along the lines for which nature has fitted them. 


Reviews 


THE CRUST OF THE EARTH 


The Surface-Htstory of the Earth. By Dr. J. Jory. 
net. Clarendon Press.) 

Those who have studied the past history of the earth 
as revealed by its rocks must have often stopped to seek 
after a cause which would produce the great earth-move- 
ments that have undoubtedly occurred again and again. 
In this book an account of a theory is given which offers an 
explanation of such a cause. 

Dr. Joly first argues that there exists a substratum of 
basalt beneath both continents and oceans. The roots of 
the mountains reach deep down into this basaltic region 
but the ocean floors are not far above its surface. After a 
very clear chapter on Isostasy the author discusses the 
thickness of the continental crust. This he considers to be 
about twenty miles and the basaltic substratum beneath 
to extend for a further one or two hundred miles. 

The next question to be attacked is the one which 
concerns itself with the temperature changes in the sub- 
stratum which have gone on in the past and which must go 
on in the future. A brief account of radio-activity is here 
given and we are told that about one-half of the uranium 
in the world will have disappeared in the next 5,000,000,000 
years and one-half the thorium in 13,000,000,000 years. 
During the disintegration of such radio-active elements 
heat is given out and if we know the quantities of them ina 
gram of any rock we can easily calculate the amount of 
heat evolved per second per gram. 


(8s. 6d. 


The present temperature gradient near the earth's 
surface agrees with the view that the observed radio-activity 
of the rocks prevails throughout the whole continental 
layer, assuming that no heat enters from below. That is 
we assume that the temperature of the basaltic substratum 
is the same as that of the base of the continent. Hence we 
arrive at the very important deduction that the substratum 
beneath the continent is accumulating its own radio-active 
heat. Beneath the oceans, however, the substratum comes 
very nearly into contact with the cold oceanic waters, and 
radio-active heat passes into the water by conductivity, 
but this only concerns the upper layers of the substratum. 

The thermal conditions of the underworld cannot remain 
as they are since radio-active heat is accumulating. In- 
vestigation of the rocks in the plains enables us to obtain 
a general chronology of the surface history of the earth 
and in the mountain regions we find beds much displaced 
and mainly of a comparatively recent date. 

This suggests that the whole surface of the globe was 
affected within recent years at nearly the same time. But 
we also find the results of long continued denudation and so 
we argue that though the mountain uplift was in a recent 
geological period, it occurred nevertheless a very long while 
ago in years. 

As we pursue investigations into the more remote history 
of the earth we become aware of other periods of mountain- 
building. Six great cycles can be recognized and in each 
the succession of events is the same. The continents sink 
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seas thus formed fluctuate in area and at last retreat owing 
to the uprise of the land. Then mountains begin to arise 
just where the seas seemed most enduring. Lateral forces 
act at first but at last a great vertical uplift raises the 
crushed and folded deposits high above the continental 


and the oceanic waters flow in over the lower levels. 


level. Then comes a period of repose and after many 
thousands of years the land sinks once more and the cycle 
begins to repeat. The question the author tries to answer 
is whether a connexion can be traced between these 
cyclical events and the physical constitution of the earth. 
He considers the accumulation of heat due to radio-activity 
in the basaltic substratum and finds the time taken to melt 
it in millions of years. When it melts the continental 
overload can no longer be supported and sinking takes 
place. The ocean floors do not subside in the same way, 
for the oceans are near the basaltic substratum and this 
has no big compensating masses projecting down into the 
liquefied magma. At this period we get tensile stresses in 
the crust and a development of rifts up which the molten 
magma wells. Heat escapes mainly through the ocean 
floor and there is danger of explosive action under the 
continents. But owing to tidal action in the liquid sub- 
stratum the outer crust shifts, and owing to its westerly 
drift the ocean floor comes over spots which had been 
covered by continents and catastrophic action is averted. 

After a long period the heat stored in the substratum 
begins to escape and the sequence of events is reversed. 
The sea floor presses against the continental margin, the 
ocean floors are thrown into gentle undulations, the coasts 
are crushed inwards, and mountain building begins. 

Finally when the magma is completely solidified great 
forces act on the root of the newly-formed mountains and 
the whole crushed and folded mass rises still higher. 

Such is the past history of the earth as described in this 
book, and no one interested in that history should fail to 
read it. 


PHILOSOPHICAL PROBLEMS 


Problems of Philosophy: an Introductory Survey. 
Prof. G. W. CUNNINGHAM. (8s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

This is not a journal of philosophy, but a journal of 
education. Here, however, is a book which, though it 
deals with “ problems of philosophy,” is written, not for 
the author’s brother-philosophers, but for beginners. The 
author writes as a teacher, and the book is in the strictest 
sense an educational effort. 

Only in recent times has the need for such books been 
clearly recognized by those who are competent to write 
them. A generation ago almost the only guidance available 
to the beginner in philosophy took the form of a history of 
philosophical systems or a history of opinion concerning 
specific problems of philosophy. But those were times when 
philosophy was regarded by most men of science as a 
waste of time, and even by its own devotees as an academic 
luxury. Recent scientific research has shown, however, 
more clearly than ever before, how the threads of investiga- 
tion, whether in mathematics or in physics, or in biology or 
in psychology, everywhere run out into the old questions 
that have vexed the souls of philosophers through the ages. 
So far have science and philosophy joined hands, that we 
have recently witnessed the spectacle of a distinguished 
English professor of mathematics being transferred to an 
American university as a professor of philosophy. 

It follows that the proportion of educated folk who take 
an interest in philosophical questions is now relatively high, 
and what such persons need is not so much a history of 
opinion as a clear introduction to those questions as they 
stand at the present time. Prof. Cunningham's is not the 
first attempt to meet this need, but so far we think it is 
the best. His aim, he says, has been two-fold: to give a 
preliminary survey of some of the problems of philosophy in 
as direct and simple a manner as possible, and toencourage, 
on the part of a beginner, a reasoned consideration of them. 
Both in his selection of topics and in his mode of treatment 


By 


he seems to us to have succeeded admirably. The book is 
not encyclopaedic, but it is comprehensive. How the 
sciences give rise to philosophical problems, knowledge, 
truth and error, causality, matter, mind, evolution, free- 
dom, the world of values—these are necessarily among the 
foremost topics to which the student is introduced in 
language as easy as the nature of the subject permits. The 
student’s needs are further provided for by a number of 
questions and exercises at the end of each chapter, and by 
definite references, both to the older classics of philoso- 
phical literature, and to helpful books recently written. It 
is one of the merits of Prof. Cunningham’s treatment of 
the subject that, as Lord Haldane justly observes in his 
foreword, the reader will find it difficult to discover the 
author’s own views without reading the author’s other 
works. No ready-made conclusions are offered, but rather 
a sincere attempt to help the reader to think himself into 
the problems, and to form his own conclusions. That, we 
believe, is the best outcome of a course of study im 
philosophy. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LEICESTER.—At the February meeting 
of the Council of University College, Leicester, it was announced ` 
that Mr. Fielding Johnson, J.P., and Miss G. H. M. Vincent, 
two of the vice-presidents, had come forward to complete the 
list of scholarships tenable for three years which it was desired 
to offer to open competition in 1926. There will accordingly be 
one scholarship of {50 and three of £40 in addition to a number 
of bursaries of the value of {20 each, covering tuition fees. At 
the same meeting attention was called to statements frequently 
made in the Press that the East Midlands University was to be 
at Nottingham, and a letter from the Council of University 
College, Nottingham, was read which disclaimed on behalf of 
the College Council any responsibility for such statements and 
deprecated the use of any title which would be in any way 
ambiguous. $ * $ 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE REFORM OF LATIN TEACHING.—This 
year it has been decided to substitute for the usual Summer 
School an excursion to Rome in the Easter holidays. It is with 
regret that the Summer School is abandoned for 1926, but it is 
hoped that in 1927 this activity may be resumed with still greater 
success than in the past six years. The cost of the ticket for 
journey (including hotel going and returning, meals en rouf:, 
and tips) with eleven nights and board in Rome will be twenty 
guineas, and is the lowest possible compatible with the covering 
of organizing expenses and depends on a minimum of twenty-five 
persons travelling together on the outward journey. The ticket 
is available for thirty-three days, and the return journey need 
not be made by all together ; some members are contemplating 
a visit to Naples and Pompeii at the end of the period in Rome. 
Entries can be accepted up to within a month of the date of 
departure and of course in case of last minute cancellations 
substitute entries could be received. Cancelling will be possible 
up to the last day or two unless the number is thereby reduced 
below the required minimum. It is proposed to leave London 
(Victoria) at 9 a.m. on Tuesday, April 6, and to arrive there 
again on Wednesday, 21st, at 5.25 p.m. Further particulars 
can be obtained from Miss F. Moon, 45 High Street, Ohl 
Headington, Oxford. « $ e 


UNIVERSITY MEN FOR AUSTRALIA. LYNFORD HALL as 
TRAINING COLLEGE.—A college for the training of university 
graduates and public school boys, with capital, who desire to 
settle on the land in Australia, has just been established at 
Lynford Hall in Norfolk. It is called the “ Australian Farms 
Training College,” and is under the direction of Mr. H. W. Potts, 
formerly Principal of Hawkesbury Agricultural College in New 
South Wales, who is recognized as the leading authority on 
agricultural conditions in the Commonwealth. The goodwill 
and co-operation of the Governments of the States of Australia 
is pledged in support of the scheme, and most of their Agents- 
General in London are on its Council. The scheme is intended 
to be self-supporting, but beyond that point is not a commercial 
enterprise. It is an attempt to aid in the solution of the problem 
of migration within the Empire. The fee for the six months’ 
course of instruction is £100, and students to be accepted at 
Lynford Hall have to guarantee to take with them to Australia 
at least £250. A syllabus and full particulars of the scheme will 
be sent to any one interested who applies to The Principal, 
Australian Farms Training College, Lynford Hall, Mundford, 
Norfolk. 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 


Readings. Book IV. Selected by WALTER DE LA MARE and 
Dr. T. QUAYLE. (2s. 3d. net. Blackwell.) 


This book has all the attractiveness that we have learned to 
associate with the Blackwell productions. It need scarcely 
be said that the passages are admirably chosen, and that their 
setting is a worthy one. 


Honourable Men: Livingstone, Lincoln, Gordon. By “Q.” (ıs. 
Nelson.) 
Reprinted from “ The Roll Call of Honour,” the lives of the 
great explorer, the great statesman, and the great soldier are 
brought together here in a convenient form. 


Schools and Scholars in History: from the Renaissance to the 
Nineteenth Century. (1s. Nelson.) 

This is one of the most original and delightful school reading 
books that we have handled for a long time, and we think we 
can promise teachers that they will be just as interested as the 
boys and girls they teach. Books of extracts are not often to 
our liking, but this is an exception. From Elyot and Ascham 
through Charles Lamb, Sandford and Merton, and Bradley 
Headstone to George Borrow and Tom Brown (the mixture of 
authors and characters will be forgiven), a series of vivid pictures 
is presented of schools and scholars in former days. Students 
in training colleges will find in the book a pleasant companion 
to formal histories of education. 


The Mountains of Youth. By A. LUNN. (Ios. 6d. net. Milford : 
Oxford University Press.) 

Mr. Lunn’s mountains of youth are not allegorical mountains. 
Even the “ Hill Difficulty,” which is the first of them, is 
reclaimed from allegory and denotes the actual rock behind the 
house at Grindelwald where he and his brother spent the sum- 
mers of their childhood. Here they played at Alpine climbing 
with a clothes-line, and when he got into an impasse on the rock, 
he was hauled down by his nurse and chastised—the only 
mountaineer on record, as he humorously reflects, who was ever 
soundly beaten for failing to complete a first ascent. Most of 
the book is about Switzerland and the delights of ski-ing, on 
which Mr. Lunn writes with exceptional authority, but Sicily 
and Norway have also given him mountaineering experiences. 
It is a delightful book, full of humour and joie de vivre and 
literary charm, and plentifully illustrated. 


Maistre Wace: A Pioneer in Two Literatures. 
PHILPOT. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

An admirable piece of work, of real literary and historical 
interest. Apart from the short but appreciative notice in the 
Dictionary of National Biography, there appears to be no 
adequate account of Maistre Wace in English. Dr. Philpot 
deserves gratitude for filling the gap with a most readable 
sketch of Wace’s life and works, especially the ‘‘ Roman de 
Brut ” and the “ Roman de Rou.” He makes a strong claim 
for Wace’s importance as ‘‘ one of the chief bridges over which 
post-classical poetry had to pass on its way from the memorized 
to the written word.” Dr. Philpot’s verse translations are 
spirited and rhythmical. 


By Dr. J. H. 


About Peggy Saville. Pixie O'Shaughnessy at School. By Mrs. 
G. DE H. Vaizey. (gd. net each. Religious Tract Society.) 

The Austen-Gaskell Book : Scenes from the Works of Jane Austen 
and Mrs. Gaskell. Edited by J. Compton. (2s. 6d. Bell.) 

How to Write Business Letters. By C. M. TREGURTHA. (6s. net. 
Hutchinson.) 

Selected Russian Short Stortes. 
CHAMOT. (Cloth, 2s. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Treasure Island. By R. L. STEVENSON. To which is Prefixed 
his Essay on “ My First Book.” (Cloth, 2s. net. Leather, 
3s. 6d. net. Milford: Oxford University Press.) 

Barnaby Rudge: A Tale of the Riots of 'Eighty. By CHARLES 
DICKENS. (2s. net. Leather, 3s. 6d. net. Milford : Oxford 
University Press.) 

A Dictionary of European Literature : Designed as a Companion 
to English Studies. By L. MaGnus. (25s. net. Routledge.) 

The Direct Method of Teaching English Juniors. (3s. 6d. net. 
Evans.) 

An Introduction to English Composition. By C. E. L. HAMMOND. 
(3s. 6d. Milford: Oxford University Press.) 

Smaranda : A Composition in Three Parts. By Lord THOMSON. 
(7s. 6d. Cape.) 


Chosen and Translated by A. E. 
Leather, 3s. 6d. net. Milford: 


Kidnapped and Catriona. By R. L. StEveNson. (Cloth, 2s. net. 
Leather, 3s. 6d. net. Milford: Oxford University Press.) 

Indian A fter-Dinner Stories. By A. S. P. AYYAR. (Rs. 4. Bom- 
bay: Taraporevala.) 

Selected Essays of Robert Louis Stevenson. (38. 6d. net. Milford : 
Oxford University Press.) 

Wanderings in Arabia: Being an Abridgment of "' Travels in 
Arabia Deserta.” By C. M. DouGuty. (12s. 6d. net. Duck- 
worth.) 

Vocabulary Work for Transcription, Spelling, Oval, and Written 
Composition. By E. J. KENNY. Second Impression. (1s. 3d. 
University of London Press.) 

Jane Taylor: Prose and Poetry. (3s. 6d. net. Milford: Oxford 
University Press.) 

The Spell of London. By H. V. Morton. (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Live Readers for the Modern Child. Book 1. My Family. Book 2. 
My Book of Nursery Rhymes. (6d. each.) Book 3. My 
Book of Work and Play. Book 4. My Book of Stories and 
Verses. Book 5. My Book of Folk-Tales and Fables. (7d. 
each. Whitcombe & Tombs.) 

The Letters of Sir Walter Raleigh (1879-1922). Edited by Lady 
RALEIGH. Two volumes. (30s. net. Methuen.) 

Falstaff and Other Shakespearean Topics. By A. H. TOLMAN. 
(10s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

A Literary History of the English People: From the Origins to 
the Civil Way. By J. J. JUSSERAND. Third Edition. (15s. 
net. Fisher Unwin.) 


Readings. Book IV. Selected by W. DE LA Marge and Dr. T. 
QUAYLE. (2s. 3d. net. Blackwell.) 

Dr. Johnson and His Circle. By ANNA M. PaGaNn. (Is. 3d. 
Blackie.) 


Solve Suntrap. By Hans AANRuUD. Translated by ANNA 
BaRWELL. Uncle Remus. By J. C. Harris. Edited by 
F. WarinG. The Rose and the Ring. By W. M. THACKERAY. 
Edited by PHYLLIS PRESTON. Bunyip Told Me. By W. M. 
FLEMING. Edited by G. E. GREEN. Old Gold: A Book of 


Fables and Parables. Edited by S. SouTHWO@LD. (1s. 4d. 
net each. Dent.) l 
The Masters of English Literature. By S. Gwynn. Revised 


Edition. (4s. Macmillan.) 
Passages from the Diary of Samuel Pepys, 1665-1666. (Irs. 
Blackie.) 


The Assaying of Brabantius and other Verse. By C. S. SHERRING- 
TON. (4s. 6d. net. Milford : Oxford University Press.) 

Delicately beautiful verse written under the influence of 
William Morris and Swinburne, but with an independent outlook 
on life that is not derived from these poets. An elegy on Keats, 
the charm of which is not spoiled for the reader if he happens 
to know “ Adonais ” by heart, is no slight achievement, and it 
is to be found here. 


Tennyson. Edited by S. S. SopwitH. (2s. 6d. Christophers.) 
The selections are grouped under the headings of classical, 
romantic and national poems, elegies, songs, ballads, and idylls. 
Mr. Sopwith has given nothing that is not pure gold; and his 
introductions and notes reveal both a fine taste and skill in 
interesting youthful readers. The reaction from Tennyson has 
perhaps nearly spent itself, and such a book as this should 
assist the poet in recovering his due honour with the rising 
generation. 
On the Teaching of Poetry. By A. Happon. (2s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 
These pages of unpretentious advice are evidently written out 
of the fullness of the writer’s heart. Though he has little to say 
that has not been said already, his enthusiasm has an infectious 
quality by reason of its genuineness. 


The Craft of the Poet: An Outline of English Verse Composition. 
By F. W. FELKIN. (3s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This little volume has some admirable features. It is a clear 
and concise statement of the chief points and the generally 
recognized rules of prosody. The sections on ‘‘ The Nature of 
Poetry ” and “ Modern Poetry” are characterized, the one by 
lofty ideals, the other by sterling good sense. 


The Assaying of Brabantius and Other Verse. By C. S. SHER- 
RINGTON. (4s. 6d. net. Milford: Oxford University Press.) 

Lady Jane Grey: A Tragedy. By MARY MITCHELL. (1s. New- 
town: “ The Welsh Outlook ” Press.) 

The Jealous Wife: A Comedy. By G. COLMAN. 
ford: Oxford University Press.) 


(1s. net. Mil- 
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HISTORY 


The Anglo-Saxon Cemetery at Gtrton College, Cambridge. A 
Report Based on the MS. Notes of the Excavations made 
by the late F. J. H. JENKinson, M.A. ByE. J. HOLLING- 
WwortTH and M. M. O'REILLY. (4s. net. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press.) 

Two members of Girton College give in this little volume a 
summary of the discoveries made in the grounds of the College 
during the excavations necessitated by the building operations 
of 1881 and 1886. These discoveries are illustrated by numer- 
ous photographs, and by a plan which at first sight looks like a 
view of the playing fields of the College after a strenuous hockey 
match between Girton and Newnham. 


The Siege of Vienna by the Turks tn 1683. Translated into 
Greek from an Italian Work published anonymously in the 
Year of the Siege by JEREMIAS CACAVELAS. Edited from 
an unpublished Manuscript in the British Museum dated 
Bucharest, 1686, with Introduction, Text, English Transla- 
tion, Notes, and Glossary by F. H. MARSHALL. (10s. net. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

Both students of history and readers of modern Greek are 
under a debt of profound gratitude to Mr. Marshall, of the 
Birkbeck College, for his masterly translation and skilled edition 
of Cacavelas’s work. The narrative is a source of first-rate 
interest and importance for the great siege of Vienna in 1683. 
Mr. Marshall’s introduction and notes provide the necessary 
elucidations. The text, placed opposite to the English version 
in the admirable manner of the Loeb classics, is an excellent 
example of seventeenth-century Greek writing. Mr. Marshall 
supplies two extensive glossaries, one of unusual Greek words, 
the other of Turkish and other foreign expressions employed. 


Patriotism is Not Enough. By J. H. HoitmeEs. Allen 
& Unwin.) 

Mr. Holmes has rendered a real service to all who strive for 
world peace in this well-written analysis of patriotism as inter- 
preted in men’s actions. He traces the growth of patriotism 
from very early times to the present day, and shows that the 
quality is dual in its composition. Coupled with the original 
impulse of love for one’s own people and birthplace is the feeling 
of allegiance to one’s government. Mr. Holmes has nothing but 
sympathy with the former, but submits that true love of country 
does not necessarily coincide with an unreasoning loyalty to 
either its political or economic institutions. ‘‘ Loyalty,” he 
says, “ becomes disloyalty when devoted to evil,” and he 
entirely rejects the principle of ‘‘ my country right or wrong.” 
“ The patriot is a man who loves his country, but he loves it 
best who loves it at its best.” The author strongly deprecates 
the common identification of patriotism with war and claims 
that the highest form of patriotism is the effort towards universal 
understanding and peace. He urges the churches of all 
denominations to unite in furthering the formation of a World 
Federation of States, and also recommends that all educational 
facilities should be used for the same purpose. 


An Essay on the Origins of the House of Commons. 
PasQuetT. Translated by F. G. D. LaFran. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

Dr. Pasquet, of Paris, in the volume which Mr. Laffan here 
presents to us in an Eng'ish translation, has made an exhaus- 
tive and scholarly examination of parliamentary history in the 
thirteenth century. Taking the views of Bishop Stubbs as the 
basis of his dissertation, he inquires how far these require 
modification as the result of the researches of Maitland, McIlwain, 
Pollard, Holdsworth, and others. His study is a highly impor- 
tant one; on the whole his conclusions are more conservative 
than might have been expected. 


Builders of the Empire. By J. A. Witttamson. (School Edition, 
3s. 6d. net. Superior Edition, 7s. 6d. net. Clarendon 
Press.) 

Dr. Williamson's attractive volume contains twenty brief 
biographies of notable pioneers of empire, beginning with John 
Cabot, the discoverer of North America, and ending with Lord 
Kitchener. There are about 125 excellent illustrations in the 
book. Altogether it provides an admirable introduction to the 
study of the expansion of England. 


(5s. net. 


By Dr. D. 
(7s. 6d. net. 


Edited for Schools and 


Source Book of American History. 
Revised Edition. (6s. net. 


Readers by Prof. A. B. Hart. 
New York: Macmillan.) 

The use of the source-book is now an accepted method of 
helping to make history a live subject. This source-book of 
American history, by the Professor of History at Harvard, seems 
to us a model of what such a book should be, and on this side 


of the water, at least, it will prove of interest not only to boys 

but also to their elders. The revised edition brings the illus- 

trative passages down to the year 1923. 

Merrie England: A Picture illustrative of Medieval Town Life, 
accompanied by a Study Book. By A. FORESTIER. (3s. 
Bell.) 

Mr. Forestier has hit upon an excellent device for making 
history interesting to young children. He has painted a picture 
full of colour and life representing a Corpus Christi fair in an 
English town of the later Middle Ages. Every item has a mean- 
ing, and this meaning he explains in a “ study book ” intended 
as a guide to teachers. The two should provide the substance 
of many attractive and stimulating lessons. 


Old Times: Relics, Talismans, Forgotten Customs and Beliefs of 
the Past. By W.C. MELLOR. (10s. 6d. net. Werner Laurie.) 
Those who are interested in antiquity for its own sake will 
find much interesting and diverting information in Mr. Mellor’s 
new book on Old Times. It contains a varied and well-seasoned 
mixture of odds and ends of archaeological lore. It treats of 
bede-houses and hospitals, of stone crosses and sanctuaries, of 
bells and misericords, of carols and legends, and of much besides. 
Eight illustrations accompany the text. 


The Black Avons. By E. WaLLacE. How They Faved in the 
Time of the Tudors. Roundhead and Cavalier. From 
Waterloo to the Mutiny. Europe in the Melting Pot. (1s. 6d. 
each. Gill.) 

Mr. Edgar Wallace has embodied in these four pleasant little 
volumes an.ingenious idea for making history vivid to infants. 
He has taken the story of the successive generations of an 
imaginary family, the Avons, and has made it the central thread 
of the history of England during the past four centuries. He 
suggests that these visionary records of his may “ take the place 
of the commonplace historical text-book.” We hope that they 
will not be allowed to do so. Their humble but useful function 
should be to add life to the indispensable dry-bones of the 
text-book. 


The Grip-Fast History Books. Book V. United Britain. 
Political and Economic History from James I to the Present 
Day. With Questions and Exercises, List of Historical 
Stories, &c., by SUSAN CUNNINGTON. (2s. 9d. Teachers’ 
Book, 4s. Longmans.) 

Pictorial Date Chart for Teaching English History. By F. C. B. 
(4s. net. Bale.) 

Black's Illustrated History Note-Books. 
Times. By G. H. REED. (6d. Black.) 

The History of Political Science : From Plato to the Present. By 
the Rev. Dr. R. H. Murray. (12s. 6d. net. Heffer.) 

State and Commons: An Introductory History of the British 
Commonwealth. Vol. 1. From the Beginning to 1485. (2s. 3d.) 
Vol. II., Part I. 1485-1688. Part II. 1688-1832. By R. B. 
Mowat. (2s. 8d. Bell.) 

The Building of Europe. By J. S. HOYLAND. (2s. 6d. net. Mil- 
ford: Oxford University Press.) 

Test Papers in History : For the Use of Candidates Preparing for 
School Certificate, Matriculation, and Similar Examinations. 
By R. Dark. (2s. Pitman.) 

A History of the Greek and Roman World. By Dr. G. B. GRUNDY. 
(22s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

A Short History of Medieval Christendom: From the Elevation 
of Constantine to the Death of Philip the Fair (A.D. 312-1314). 
By H. A. V. Ransom. (6s. Dent.) ` 

Imperial Rome. I. Men and Events. II. The Empire and Its 
Inhabitants. Translated from the Swedish of Prof. M. P. 
NILsson by the Rev. Dr. G. C. RicHarpDs. (21s. net. Bell.) 

Modern Europe and tts Beginnings. By Prof. E. H. MCNEAL. 
(ros. 6d. net. Scribner.) 

England and the World. Essays Arranged and Edited by F. S. 
MARVIN. (The Unity Series. VIl.) (10s. 6d. net. Milford : 
Oxford University Press.) 

A Note-Book of European History, By S. H. 
McGrRapY. (3s. 6d. Methuen.) 

Thucydides : A Study in Historical Reality. By G. F. ABBOTT. 
(7s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 


Book III. Tudor 


1400—1920. 


ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY TEACHERS.—An inquiry is being 
made into the difficulties and hardships entailed by the varving 
Matriculation requirements of the different universities. The 
Chairman of the Sub-Committee, Prof. F. Boillot, The Univer- 
sity, Bristol, would be very grateful if particulars of specific 
cases could be sent to him not later than Monday, March 15, 1926. 
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GEOGRAPHY AND MATHEMATICS 


Our England : Twelve Open-Air Lessons. 
(2s. Methuen.) 


In the spring of 1925 a successfdl experiment was made of 
broadcasting talks of an educational character from the London 
station to seventy or eighty schools. Here we have twelve of 
these lessons reproduced in the form of a useful reading book. 
The headings of the chapters will certainly rouse interest in 
young children: How we get our Weathcr; Our Friend the 
Horse ; Druid Stones; Wild Animals of the Woods; and the 
descriptions in these chapters contain many odd pieces of 
information likely to stimulate the curiosity of the reader. 


By PATRICIA JOHNSON. 


Great Rivers of the World: A Story of Their Service to Man. 
By W. S. DAKIN. (4s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 


Twelve of the longest rivers of the world are described in 
some detail, while reference is made to shorter rivers, such as the 
Thames and Hudson, on account of their great importance. In 
all the descriptions, human geography is specially dealt with, 
including exploration and historical associations. There are 
also chapters on The Influence of Rivers; River Types: Con- 
serving River Resources. The book, as a whole, is attractive, 
well printed, and beautifully illustrated. 


Peoples and Places. Book VI—Intermediate. Buried Treasure. 
By G. GuEst. (gd. net. Johnston.) 


“ Buried Treasure ” is the sixth book in this series of elemen- 
tary reading books. Some of the lessons contained in it are 
written in a personal style, in order to appeal as much as 
possible to little people ; the ten chapters are printed in large 
type and the illustrations are very satisfactory. 


(1) A Graded Course of Geography. Book III. Third Year. 
Oceans, Industry, Trade. North America, British Isles. 
Part II. British Isles. By E. S. Price. (1s. 9d. Philip.) 


(2) Geography Through Map-Reading. No. 2. Europe. (gd. 
Milford : Oxford University Press.) 


(3) Nelson’s Geography Practice: A Graduated Course of Geo- 
graphy, combining the Features of Text-books, Map-books, 
and Exerctse-books for Individual Work. Edited by Dr. J. 
Gunn. Part VII. Australasia. (1s. 6d. Nelson.) 


The importance of practical work and individual study is 
emphasized in these three books. No. (1) forms part of a four 
years’ course of geography; in this section of the course (the 
British Isles) the work is well arranged, carefully graded, and 
full of instructive matter. (2) The second book consists mainly 
of exercises which are to be answered from an atlas or from 
maps of Europe printed with the text. (3) This book provides a 
series of interesting descriptions followed in each case by suitable 
exercises. The text is well illustrated with pictures, several of 
which are coloured. 


Europe. By J. THomas. (2s. 6d. Bell.) 


A Physical and Economic Geography of the World. By C. A. 
Woop. Fourth Edition. (7s. 6d. net. Normal Press.) 


Highways and Byeways in Leicestershire. By J. B. FirTH. (7s. 6d. 
net. Macmillan.) 


An Agricultural Atlas of England and Wales: Made on Behalf 
of the Agricultural Economics Research Institute, University 
of Oxford. By J. P. Hower. (10s. net. Southampton 
Ordnance Survey.) 


Compassing the Vast Globe. By Dr. J. F. UNstEap and E.G. R. 
Taytor. Vol. III. The British Isles and the Neighbouring 
Lands. By E. G. R. TAYLOR. (2s. 6d. net. Constable.) 


Test Papers in Geography : For the Use of Candidates Preparing 
for School Certificate, Matriculation, and Similar Examina- 
lions. By E. R. WETHEY. (2s. Pitman.) 


Philips’ Senior School Atlas: A Series of 84 Coloured Plates, 
Containing 238 Maps and Diagrams dealing with Physical 
and Political Geography and Embodying the most recent 
Territorial Changes. Together with a Complete Index. 
Edited by G. Puitip. New and Enlarged Edition. (ros. 6d. 
Philip.) 

Philips’ Handy-Volume Atlas of the World: Containing 
Eighty New and Specially Engraved Plates, with Statistical 
Notes and Complete Index. By G. Puirip. Fifteenth Edition, 
revised to date. (48. net. Philip.) 


Plane Curves of the Third Order. By Prof. H. S. WHITE. (12s. 6d. 
net. Harvard University Press. London, Milford: Oxford 
u niversity Press.) 

The conic sections though fundamental in connection with the 
study of curves, do not possess those characteristics which are 
of chief interest and importance in curves of higher degree. 
Inflexions, nodes, cusps, and conjugate points first come into 
evidence with curves of the third order, and these are far more 
typically representative than conics of curves in general, though 
it is only when we reach the fourth order that we obtain examples 
of all ordinary singularities. Despite the great amount of liter- 
ature relating to those higher curves, the number of works in 
the English language giving a systematic account of their 
properties is remarkably small, and there is ample room for 
text-books such as this by Prof. White. It does not claim to be 
more than introductory, but the reader will find it a very clear 
guide to the main lines which investigators have followed in 
their study of these curves. 


A Treatise on Hydromechanics. Part I. Hydrostatics. By Dr. 
W. H. Besant and A. S. Ramsey. Ninth Edition (Revised). 
(7s. 6d. net. Bell.) 

This new edition is just half the size of the preceding one. 
The reduction in bulk has been effected partly by use of smaller 
type, by the removal of a considerable number of examples, and 
by the omission of part of the subject-matter; the chapters on 
oscillations and flexible surfaces disappearing altogether. The 
preface states that the change in outlook in mathematical 
studies at Cambridge that began with the abolition of the order 
of merit in the tripos is the reason for this severe pruning. As 
the book in its later editions had become a fairly complete work 
of reference and as such was used by teachers everywhere, one 
may be permitted to question the wisdom of the policy of cutting 
it down in this drastic manner to suit the standard of a particular 
examination. 


Mechanics for Engineering Students: Specially Adapted to the 
Needs of Third Year Students Intending to take the Examina- 
tion for the National Certificate in Mechanical Engineering. 
By G. W. Birp. (5s. net. Pitman.) 

This is a practical and not a theoretical text-book and will be 
intelligible only to those with a good grounding in elementary 
principles. The main features of the book are the number of 
worked examples and the diagrams which attract the eye on 
almost every page. 


Plane Trigonometry. By Prof. P. R. Riper and A. Davis. (6s. 


net. Blackie.) 

Exercises in Geometry. Part II. By V. LE NEVE Foster. (2s. 9d. 
Bell.) 

Vectorial Mechanics. By Dr. L. SILBERSTEIN. Second Edition. 
(10s. net. Macmillan.) 


Test Papers in Algebra: For the Use of Candidates Preparing for 
School Certificate, Matriculation, and Similar Examinations. 
By A. E. Donkin. (2s. Pitman.) 

Exercise Papers in Elementary Algebra. By the Rev. E. M. 
RADFORD. New and Revised Edition. (1s. 6d. Dent.) 
Manual of Book-Keeping. By A. B. KELLY. (2s. 6d. Dublin: 

Browne & Nolan.) 

Thirty Useful Metric Equivalent Tables : Prepared from Oficial 
Figures. (6d. net. Central Translations Institute.) 

A School Geometry on “ New Sequence” Lines. Answers to 
Numerical and other Examples. By W. M. BAKER and 
A. A. Bourne. (6d. net. Bell.) 

Unconventional Arithmetical Examples for Juniors. By R. S. 
WILLIAMSON. Part I. Junior Scholarship Papers. (18. 3d. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

A Modern School Geometry : The New Sequence Approved bv the 
Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters, the Assocta- 
tion of Assistant Mistresses, the Educational Institute of 
Scotland, and the Scottish Education Department. By J. D. 


Futon. Part III. (2s. McDougall.) 
The Tutorial Statics. By Dr. W. Brigas and Prof. G. H. 
Bryan. Fourth Edition. (5s. University Tutorial Press.) 


Rapid Business Arithmetic. By R. W. M. Gisss. (2s. net. 
Milford : Oxford University Press.) 

The Story of Mathematics. By D. Larrett. (Limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Stiff cloth, 3s. 6d. Benn.) 

Elementary Mathematics : Specially Prepared for Central Schools, 
Senior Elementary Schools, and Upper Standards (VI, VII, 
VIII). By E. Sankey and A. Royps. Part I (for Pupils 


of 11-13 years). (18. 6d. Bell.) 
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French Poetry for Beginners. Edited by A. W. Bain. (1s. 6d. 
Macmillan.) 

This pleasant selection of French poems is meant to serve 
from the second year of instruction up to the stage of the School 
Certificate, so that “ beginners ” in the title is not used in the 
ordinary sense. Mr. Watson Bain has shown good judgment, 
interspersing some less well-known poems among the popular 
favourites. He has prefixed a note on French prosody, and at 
the end are renderings of words that might present difficulty, and 
a few notes. Mr. Bain suggests that pupils should be led occa- 
sionally to try and translate the poems into English verse; and 
as an encouragement he has supplied some agreeable renderings 
of half a dozen of the poems, apparently from his own pen. 


Memorandum on the Teaching of History: Issued by the Incor- 
porated Association of Assistant Masters in Secondary 
Schools. (Cambridge University Press.) 


Diabetes : A Brief Account of the Dietetic Measures used in this 


Disease from the Earliest Records to the Present Time, con-. 


taining a Complete Exposition of the Carbohydratc-free Treat- 
ment with the Reasons which have led to its Abandonment by 
the leading Medical Authorities. (6d. Therapeutic Foods Co.) 

Research Publications of the University of Minnesota. Educa- 
tion Series No. 3. Studies in Public School Finance. The 
Middle West: Illinois, Minnesota, South Dakota, with a 
Supplement on Alaska. By Prof. F. H. Swirt, F. K. DEL 
PLAINE, O. L. FROXEL. ($2.50. University of Minnesota.) 

Research Publications of the University of Minnesota. Educa- 
tion Series No. 4. Studies in Public School Finance. The 
South : Arkansas, Oklahama, Alabama, Tennessee. By 
Prof. F. H. Swirt and J. H. GOLDTHORPE. ($2.50. Univer- 
sity of Minnesota.) 

The Choir Schools Directory, 1925. (1s. 
ciation.) 

Publications of the English Goethe Society: New Series. 
Vol. II. Goethe and Byron. Edited by Prof. J. G. ROBERTSON. 
(Moring.) 

Then and Now: the Froebel Socicty’s Jubilee Pamphlet. (1s. 
The Froebel Society.) 

The Cremer Unit-System of Handwriting: Explanatory Manual 
for Teachers. By P. T. CREMER. Second Edition (Revised 
and Simplified). (3s. od. Dublin: Browne & Nolan.) 

Offences Against the State in Roman Law and the Courts which 
were Competent to take Cognizance of them. By Dr. P. M. 
SCHISAS. (10s. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 

Everybody's Business : Getting the Best out of Life. By G. RHODEs. 
(3s. 6d. net. Arrowsmith.) 

The Sunlit Hours: A Record of Sport and Life. By T. A. Cook. 
(18s. net. Nisbet.) 

Siudents from Other Countrics in the Universities and University 
Colleges of Great Britain and Iveland in October, 1925. 
Interchange of Teachers between the Universities of Great 
Britain and Ireland and those of other Countries in 1924-25. 
(1s. Universities Bureau of the British Empire.) 

Council of British Ophthalmologists. Report on the Methods 
Adopted in Various Parts of the British Isles for the Educa- 
tion of Children Suffering from Defective Vision due to 
Myopia or other Causes (Excluding the Blind). (6d.) 

The Teaching of Mathematics to Evening Technical Students : 
Report of a Sub-Committee Reprinted by the Geneval Teaching 
Committee of the Mathematical Association. (1s. Bell.) 

The Architect and his Work. (Royal Institute of British Architects.) 

Bulletin XXVII. Educational Settlements in England, Two 
German Experiments, Women's Institutes, &c. (1s. World 
Association for Adult Education.) 

Tae Incorporated Society of Musicians. 
1926. (3s. 6d. net. Burch.) 

The South and East African Year Book and Guide, with Atlas 
and Diagrams. Edited by A. S. BRown and G. G. Brown. 
1926 Edition. (5s. Sampson Low.) 

The Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture. Prospectus for 
the Year 1926-27. Principal's Reportand Register. (Trinidad.) 

The Classics and the Plain Man: Presidential Address Delivered 
to the Classical Assoctation in the Middle Temple Hall, 8th 
January, 1926. By the Rt. Hon. STANLEY Batpwin, M.P. 
(6d. net. Murray.) 

The British Academy. Sir Adolphus William Ward, 1837-1924. 
(zs. net. Milford: Oxford University Press.) 

The Carnegie Trust for the Universities of Scotland. Twenty- 
fourth Annual Report (for the Year 1924-25). Submitted 
by the Executive Committee to the Trustees on February 
10, 1926. (Edinburgh University Press.) 


Choir Schools’ Asso- 


Register of Members, 


More Old Rhymes with New Tunes. Composed by R. R. TERRY. 
(3s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

Dr. Terry’s charming tunes, and the very clever illustrations 
by Gabriel Pippet combine in making a most attractive book 
je bairns. It should prove an ideal present for a musical 
child. 


While Shepherds Watched their Flocks by Night: Christmas 
Carol. By W. Cooke. (4d. Milford: Oxford University 
Press.) 


Prelude in E Flat. By E. WALKER. (1s. 6d. Milford: Oxford 
University Press.) 


Chopin. Violoncello Album: Containing Six Pieces with Piano 
Accompaniment. Arranged and Edited by C. SHARPE. (3s. 
net. Williams.) 


The Lincolnshire Poacher: English Folk Song. Music by G. 
Bantock. Carol. Salve Jesus, little Lad. Music by Exiza- 
BETH Poston. The Spring Rose. Poem by W. Broome. 
Music by E. L. Bainron. Hark the Bosun ! Poem by C. 
Dippin. Music by C. JENKINS. (6d. each.) Fairy Land. 
Words by ALETHEA CHAPLIN. Music by C. JENKINS. (4d.) 
Fairy Lullaby. Words by Rose FyLeman. Music by P. 
Jupp. (3d.) (Williams.) 

Haydn Sonatas for the Pianoforte. No. t, in E flat. No. 7, 
in D. Edited, Phrased, and Fingered, with analysis by S. 
MACPHERSON. (2s. net each. Williams.) 

Prince Charlie: A Scottish Rhapsody for Violin and Piano. 
By J. B. McEwen. (3s. net. Williams.) 

Schubert. Allegretto from ‘‘ Symphony in D” : No. 10 of “ The 
Amatcur Orchestra.” “Edited by A. CARSE. (2s. 6d. net. 
Piano Conductor, Is. net Separate Parts, 6d net each. 
Williams.) 


Spencer Dyke. Bottreaux: Gavotte et Musette. Violin and 
Piano. (2s. net. Williams.) 


Children's Music Copy Book. Compiled by Arıce V. BREDT. 
(1s. net. Williams.) 


The Enchanted Wood: Song. Poem by Myrrua BANTOCK. 
Music by G. BANTock. (2s. net. Williams.) 


Lord Ullin's Daughter: For Treble Voices. Words by T. 
CAMPBELL. Music by A. SOMERVELL. (1s. Od. net. 
Williams.) ; 

McDougall’s Sight-Reading and Ear-Training Primer. By D. C. 
WALKER. (Book I, Sol-fa, Paper, 3d. ; Cloth, 54d. Book II, 
Staff, Paper, 4d.; Cloth, 64d. Book I, Sol-fa, Teachers’ 
Edition, 10d. net. McDougall.) 

The Polychordia String Library : A Treasury of Music for String 
Orchestra of Few or Many Players, with Piano, in Five 
Grades ; together with a New Method of Instruction for String 
Classes. Arranged and Edited by J. Brown. No.1. Primary 
Grade. Polychordia String Tutor. Step I. No. 13. Primary 
Grade. The “ Kangaroo’’ Album: Five Very Easy Pieces 
for String Orchestra, with Piano. No. 62. Lower Grade. 
The “ Mortlake ” Album: Nine Picces from Various Sources 
for String Orchestra, with Piano. No. 125. Middle Grade. 
The “ Bronze” Album: Seven Pieces by Arne, Mazzella, 
G. Dyson, &c., for String Orchestra, with Piano. No. 159. 
Higher Grade. The “ Stanwell” Album: Five Pieces for 
String Orchestra, with Piano, by J. S. Bach and G. F. Handel. 
No. 202. Advanced Grade. Fantasiestücke op. 73: Three 
Tone Pictures for String Orchestra, with Piano, by Robert 
Schumann. (Score and Parts, 4s. net each. Score, 2s. 6d. 
net. Extra Strings, 6d. each. Stainer & Bell.) 


Old English Singing Games. Selected and Edited by L. E. 
WALTER. With Melodies Harmonized by ANNIE O. WAR- 
BURTON. Including Instructions for Playing the Games. 
(1s. Black.) 

Dido and Aeneas: An Opera. By H. PurceLL. Newly Edited 
by E. J. DENT. German Translation by Dr. A. MAYER. 
(Score, 3s. 6d. Choruses, 1s. 6d. Milford: Oxford Univere 
sity Press.) 

A Comparison of Poetry and Music: the Henry Sidgwick Lecture, 
1925. By Sir W. H. Hapow. (2s. 6d. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

The Musical Pilgrim. Edited by Dr. A. SOMERVELL. Bach. 
The Passions. Book I. 1723-25. Book II. 1729-31. The 
Cantatas and Oratorios. Books I and II. By Dr. C. S. 
TERRY. (1s. 6d. net each. Milford: Oxford University 
Press.) 
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Experimental Optics: a Manual for the Laboratory. By Dr. 
G. F. C. SEARLE. (16s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 
This is a fine production, worthy of the high reputation of the 
author and of the Cavendish laboratory. It may be taken to 
represent the normal course in optics followed by undergraduates 
attending the laboratory. It is a pleasure to find the thorough- 
ness and the accuracy with which every experimental principle 
is discussed : indeed, the book is not simply a laboratory guide 
—it is complete in itself. A student proceeding to any experi- 
ment is not required to seek in one or more other text-books the 
theory of its method, as a full theoretical discussion always pre- 
cedes an experiment or a group of them; and, in the case of 
four chapters, these are devoted entirely to such discussion. 
Of course, nearly every page has its mathematics: this cannot 
be otherwise, for experimental optics is essentially applied 
mathematics. But the treatment throughout is quite simple, 
and the reader needs only a sound knowledge of elementary 
mathematics. By no means the least attractive part of the book 
is the Preface: there is in it something very human. The work 
of the printer is excellent. 


Laboratory Experiments for the Enginecring Student. 
THRELFALL. (Part 1, 6s. net. Part II, 4s. net. 
& Hall.) 

The student who has the privilege of working in a very well- 
equipped engineering laboratory, and has these two volumes as a 
guide, will have good reason for a feeling of confidence. But he 
will require much time in order to do even a part of the experi- 
mental work described: Part I describes 192 experiments, and 
Part If describes eighty-seven. With the majority of students 
it must be a matter of judicious selection. The instructions 
appear to be quite clear and unusually complete; and the 
illustrations are good. The opening chapters in each Part, on 
‘' Equations to graphs of experimental results ” and on “ Deter- 
mination of Laws ” respectively, is a particularly useful feature. 
The contents of Part I are sufficient to meet the requirements 
of students preparing for the examinations for the National 
Certificate, or for the Institutions of Mechanical and Civil 
Engineers, or for the Intermediate stage of university courses. 
Part II is intended for final degree courses, or for examinations 
for the Higher National Certificate. 


School Pictures. By BARBARA BRIGGS. No. I. 
No. 2. Wild Animals. No. 3. British Birds. 
Religious Tract Society.) 

lhe Families of Flowering Plants. I. Dicotyledons: Arranged 
According to a New System Based on Their Probable Phy- 
logeny. By J. HUTCHINSON. (20s. net. Macmillan.) 

Elementary General Physical Science. By W. R. JAMIESON. 
(8s. 6d. net. Part I, 2s. 6d. net. Part II, 3s. net. Part III, 
4s. net. Melbourne: Brown & Prior.) 


By H. 
Chapman 


Farm Animals. 
(1s. net each. 


Half-Hours with the Telescope: A Popular Guide to the Use of 
the Telescope as a Means of Amusement and Instruction. By 
R. A. Proctor. Revised and brought up to date by Dr. 
W. H. STEAVENSON. (5s. net. Longmans.) l 


Marvels of the Universe: A Popular Work on the Marvels of 
the Heavens, the Earth, Plant Life, Animal Life, the Mighty 
Deep, &c. Part I. (1s. 3d. net. Hutchinson.) 


Radio and High Frequency Currents: A Manual for Wireless 
Students, Advanced Amateurs, those Qualifying for the 
P.M.G.'s Certificate and Transmitters’ Licence, and Others. 
By E. T. Larner. Second Edition, Enlarged. (2s. 6d. net. 
Lockwood.) 

Atomicity and Quanta: Being the Rouse Ball Lecture Delivered 
on May 11, 1925. By Dr. J. H. JEANS. (2s. 6d. net. Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 

What Evolution Is. By Prof. G. H. PARKER. (6s. 6d. net. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. London, Milford : 
Oxford University Press.) 

Arabian Medicine and tts Influence on the Middle Ages. By 
Dr. D. CAMPBELL. Two Volumes. (21s. net. Kegan Paul.) 

A Textbook of Domestic Medicine and Surgery: For Use in 
Temperate and Tropical Climates. By Dr. G. T. WRENCH. 
(6s. net. Churchill.) 

Crystalline Form and Chemical Constitution. 
TUTTON. (10s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

Evolution. By Prof. J. G. KERR. (12s. net. Macmillan.) 

Elementary Engineering Principles. By G. E. Harr. (2s. 6d. 
net. Pitman.) 

A Book of Nimble Beasts. By D. ENGLIsH. Books I and II. 
New Edition for Schools. (1s. 3d. each. Bell.) 

Clay and What We Get from it. By A. B. SEARLE. 
Sheldon Press.) 

An Introduction to Industrial Chemistry. By Dr. S. I. Levy. 
(15s. net. Bell.) 

Introduction to the Study of Inorganic Chemistry : A Theoretical 
and Practical Text-Book for Students in the Universities and 
Technical Schools. By Dr. J. Wape. Revised by Dr. H. 
STEPHEN. New and Enlarged Edition, with an Appendix 
containing Supplementary Practical Detail forming with 
the Text an Illustrative Laboratory Course. (8s. 6d. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 


By Dr. A. E. H. 


(3s. Od. net. 


The Mysterious Ocean of Aether. By C. R. GiBson. (1s. 3d. 
Blackie.) 

The Basis of Modern Atomic Theory. By C. H. D. CLARK. (8s. 6d. 
net. Methuen.) 


Quimica Experimental: Curso de Quimica Cientifica para Uso 
de las Escuelas Normales y Colegios Nacionales. By R. 
GALARZA. la y 2a Parte (Reunidas). ($5.50. Rosario, 
Argentina : Librería de Angel Alvarez.) 


Topics and Events 


A NEw ENCYCLOPAEDIA. — Again we are called upon to extend 
a welcome to a publication which is being completed in about 
twenty-four fortnightly parts (price Is. 3d. net each part). 
Publishing firms are not philanthropic institutions, so the steady 
flow of such works which have appeared in the last few years 
must be regarded as a welcome sign of a real desire for knowledge 
on the part of the general public. The work, of which Part I is 
now before us, is entitled, ‘“ Marvels of the Universe ”; it is 
being issued by Messrs. Hutchinson & Co., Ltd., and the names 
of a number of well-known writers on scientific subjects appear 
in the list of contributors. This first issue contains four coloured 
plates and is also profusely illustrated from photographs and 
drawings. The text consists of a number of short articles on a 
variety of topics: the first is on the ‘‘ Flames of the Sun; ” this 
is followed by a note on the X-ray spider; then come articles 
on the self-luminous fishes of the ocean deeps, on insectivorous 
plants, on the tree-climbing crab, on the bee-hive, on octopuses, 
on the long-tailed fowls of Yokohama, on the origin of coal, and 
so on. The articles vary considerably in interest and it is a 
little disconcerting to pass abruptly from deep-sea fishes to 
insectivorous plants, but apart from this lack of any connecting 
thread, there is no doubt that with the use of a good index, the 
work when complete will be a store-house of information. 


e ® a 
THE Parents’ Dutizs.—An amusing article by Mrs. O’Brien 
entitled, “ What shall we do with our Parents ? ” appeared in the 
January issue of The Parents’ Review. It is amusing, but it is 


also easy to read a serious meaning in many of the lightly 
written lines. According to Mrs. O’Brien, the life of a parent 
falls into six periods, the nebulous, the heroic, the oracular, the 
didactic, the awkward age, and maturity. The main character- 
istics of each period are indicated. The nebulous period is when 
the child feels himself surrounded by dimly apprehended beings, 
which gradually become definite individuals or ‘‘ demi-gods . . . 
somewhat irresponsible, occasionally malevolent ’’ (the heroic 
period). This is followed by the oracular period, when parents 
are expected to know everything and to answer every question. 
This stage is followed by the didactic, when parents endeavour 
to instil a quantity of information which is of no apparent value, 
and the awkward age follows, generally occurring with the school 
age of the children. Maturity arrives when parents realize 
“ their place in the general scheme of things ” (as seen by the 
youthful). Mrs. O’Brien then gives valuable “ advice” to 
children on the way they should “ guide and direct” their 
parents during these periods. Written from the point of view 
of the child, the article nevertheless contains a number of 
suggestions which all who recall their childhood will admit 
should have the consideration of parents. 


B & e 


NATIONAL OPERA TRUST APPEAL.—Many and varied schemes 
have been set forth from time to time to establish national 
opera in Great Britain. During the past twelve months we 
have had an appeal from Mr. Isidore de Lara, and quite recently 
a new scheme was propounded by Dr. Ethel Smyth in the 
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columns of the daily Press. What success these various schemes 
have met with in the way of public support we do not know, but 
as neither of the names of these two distinguished composers 
figure on the General Council of the National Opera Trust—the 
most recent appeal to the nation to loosen its purse strings for 
the purpose of financing grand opera in England—we submit 
the following conclusions: (1) That the musical profession is 
badly in need of a central organization, which, being entirely 
representative, could put its views in front of the great B.P. 
in a more worthy manner than is embodied in a two-page folder, 
which one has to turn upside down, and inside out, before 
being able to get a logical sequence of its contents. (2) That 
the ‘‘ high ideals ” therein expressed are very fine, and worthy 
of every consideration and support. (3) That the statement 
that there is an ample supply of native performers must be more 
than true, for what becomes of the many students of opera at 
the R.A.M., the R.C.M., and the Guildhall School of Music, who 
go through an intensive course of training, and then: (4) That 
the “ Trust” would do well to remember that there are “ the 


provinces ” to consider, and how ¢hey will benefit by supporting 
a scheme which pre-supposes a permanent opera house in 
London (or are companies to be sent out ?) is not quite clear. 
(5) That all interested in this national appeal, and willing to 
help, should communicate with The Honorary Organizers, 
The National Opera Trust, 199 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 


ANIMALS’ Welfare WEEK.—It has been decided this year to 
observe Animals’ Welfare Week from Sunday, May 2, to Saturday, 
May 8. In London a Conference on an Animals’ Charter is to 
take place at the Essex Hall, Strand, on Wednesday, May 5, 
when there will be a Mannequin Parade of Humane Dress illus- 
trating the possibilities of clothing without using fur, feather, or 
leather goods. On Saturday, May 8, in the same Hall, there will 
be a lecture especially for teachers and others interested in 
education, on facts about animals’ welfare suitable for use in the 
school curriculum. The Secretary of the Council at 11 Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2, will be very glad to hear from any 
who are interested in this matter. 


| Foreign and Dominion Notes 


FRANCE 


The university education of women is making rapid progress. 
In ten years the total number of students 
enrolled has risen from something over two 
thousand (one-thirteenth of the men) to 
nearly eight thousand (one quarter). The subjects studied, in 
order of popularity, are letters, medicine, science, law, pharmacy, 
art, but in order of increase pharmacy stands first (with twenty- 
one times as many students as in 1914), then law (eleven times), 
medicine (four times), science, letters, art. 
No responsible thinkers, it would seem, grudge any longer to 
women the full educational opportunities of 
“ Masculinism.’’? men, but a distinguished woman writer in the 
Temps points out that “ feminism ” seems so 
far to have led only to ‘‘ masculinism,’’ and warms her sisters that 
there can be no true feminism till this phase of mere imitation 
is outgrown. 
There are other women who see a special danger in co-educa- 
tion. An able, but unconvincing, article by 
Can ee one of them in the Revue Universitaire 
(December), while fully admitting many of its 
advantages, finds one very serious defect—it does not *‘ educate.” 
According to this writer, true education, ‘‘ taking the child in 
its grave and fervent hands, devotes itself to the unique task of 
fashioning the inner being, of making a good man or woman.” 
This is the special work, it is claimed, of the humanities, which, 
in good hands, can of course do as much for girls as for boys, 
but which can do little or nothing for them together! The 
article ends on the note of the falling population. But even 
that leaves us unafraid. 
The same Revue (November, December, January, February), 
“on the eve of important governmental and 


Feminism—or 


Le pga pr legislative decisions ” (the consequences, pre- 
R roai. the sumably, of the Commission on the Ecole 


unique) summarizes the case for and against 
the reform, as presented during the last twelve months in the 
French press. To many it is simply a political expedient, pas- 
sionately defended as “ justice ” by the Left, fiercely denounced 
as Bolshevism by the Right. To some it is above all a question 
of finance—‘‘ a mad dream of fantastic waste,” utterly unthink- 
able in the present grave financial crisis. Others find an almost 
insuperable diffculty in the problems of ‘‘ selection ’’—whether 
of primary pupils for the secondary stage, or of secondary for the 
university. The doubt is freely expressed whether by any pro- 
cess it is really possible to forecast at ten or twelve the probable 
future value of a human being—even granting ‘‘ the omni- 
potence of that foster-Providence, the State.” This is a real 
difficulty, but not a new one. Every “ leaving age ” has supplied 
a provisional answer. Certain minor details of the scheme have 
also given rise to acute ditterences of opinion, especially the 
separation or non-separation of the sexes, and the future relations 
and re-adjustments between the various grades of teachers. 


RUSSIA 


The Professor of Education at Moscow (M. Roubinstein) has 
sent us “for review ’’ two lengthy treatises 
on education written by himself. We cannot 
review, because we cannot read them, but a 
Russian friend has given us an idea of the contents. The earlier 


A Voice from 
Moscow. 


work (now in a second edition) deals with the idea and constitu- 
tion of the Labour School (Ecole de travatl)—into which all 
Russian schools are reported to have been transformed. Some 
of the chapter-headings strike a familiar note—foundations, 
historical, social, psychological, pedagogical; significance of the 
concrete; subjects and programmes; dangers; problem of the 
teacher. The later volume is concerned with the child's con- 
ception of social law, and the problem of self-government. 
Here again are many of the old categories—internal and external 
law ; home and society ; personal and social motives ; responsi- 
bility and duty; the sense of property, equality, and justice ; 
the desire for power; the dawnings of sex. (In Russia to-day 
co-education is universal.) We are glad to know such writings 
exist. 


SWITZERLAND 


Ever since the first International Moral Education Congress 
(held in London in 1908) there have been 
An International voices crying in the wilderness for an Inter- 
Puroau or national Bureau of Education. Since the war 
those voices have swelled to a great chorus from 
the four quarters of the world, and now at last, thanks to the 
initiative of the well-known Institut Jean-Jacques Rousseuu 
(founded in Geneva in 1912) the demand has been met and such 
a Bureau is actually in existence. Its declared purposes are to 
collect and disseminate information as to systems and conditions 
of education all over the world ; to initiate educational research 
and investigation ; and to work for the creation in the youth of 
all nations of an informed spirit of international solidarity. As 
an organ of study and documentation, the Bureau will have no 
other aim than educational truth. It will defend no dogma, 
and will maintain an absolute neutrality from every point of 
view—national, political, philosophical, religious. In its great 
task of “ re-adjusting the internal sentiments of individuals to 
the external conditions of the new world ” all educators are 
earnestly invited to co-operate. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Soon after our last month’s note had gone to the printer there 
arrived from the University of La Plata the 
current number of its striking publication 
Humanidades—a veritable White Book de 
luxe. The more general articles cover a wide range of person- 
alities—Helen of Troy, St. Francis, Erasmus and his printers, 
Machiavelli, and Benedetto Croce. Among other papers are 
Natural Science in the Colonial Epoch, Humanism, Public 
Libraries, The National University, and A new social Orientation 
in Education. We note that the first circulating Public Library 
will soon be at work; that in the University (founded in 1905) 
there exist a Faculty of Education and a University Extension 
Department ; that a Greek theatre is in course of construction ; 
and that an annual Salon (on the Paris model) is contemplated. 
The “ new social orientation ” demanded is for the peace of the 
world, and the writer (Enrique Mouchet, the editor) calls upon 
all the South American Republics, as ‘‘ of one race and one 
language,” to ignore their differences and co-operate in the spirit 
of the League of Nations. l 


The Argentine, 
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University Tutorial Press CHRISTOPHERS 


TEXT-BOOKS IN BIOLOGY 
AND NATURE STUDY seeeeeeeeeeeeeosecesoeseeeeeeesecooecocesceccecceeeceossoeososooccecooseee. 


THE HISTORY THAT IS DIFFERENT! 
a Ph E a a Minne Be a coon a 


i THE ADVENTURE OF MAN 


Text-book ot Botany. D73 Pe Lowson, M.A., B.Sc., A Brief World History by F. C. HAPPOLD, M.A. } 
The standard is that usually required for University Intermediate A volume which will meet class requirements : 
Examinations. The chief aims are simplicity and clearness of statement far more completely than anything yet published, : 
as regards both facts and principles. presenting the continuity of world history without bias ! 
judice, and in novel and stimulating fashion. ° 

Practical Botany. By Francis Cavers, D.Sc., late i ib pepe g i 
Lecturer in Biology at Goldsmiths’ College. Second With many illustrations and maps. : 
Edition. 65s. 6d. Probable price, 8s. (Ready shortly). : 

In addition to the ordinary practical work this book contains experi- seceooosoocosoccccooccoccoseoooooseosseoososoessssessosoosoosossssoooossss? 


ments on the Physiology of Plants and their response to external stimuli» 
and on the Chemistry of Plant Substances. 


Botany for Matriculation.t By Dr. Francis Cavers. 
8s. 


COMPANION CLASSICS 


THE COMPANION POETS 


New Volume. Now Ready. 
TENNYSON 
Edited by S. S. SOPWITH, M.A., English Master at 


Shrewsbury School. 
“Excellently adapted for their purpose.”—Liverpool Post. 
Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE COMPANION SHAKESPEARE 


Twelve Volumes Now Ready. 


Specially adapted to the best modern methods of teaching the sub- 
ject, the book covers the requirements of the London University 
Matriculation syllabus in Botany. 


Senior Botany.t By Dr. Francis Cavers. Second 
Edition. 6s. 6d. 


A school course of Botany in which great stress is laid on outdoor and 
indoor observation and experiment. The standard is that of the Oxford 
and Cambridge School Certificate. 


Junior Botany. By Dr. Francis Cavers. 8s. 6d. 


A book for junior forms which encourages observation and experiment As You Like It Twelfth Night 
on living plants, and the study of adaptation to environment. An intro- Merchant of Venice Macbeth 
ductory section on elementary Physics and Chemistry is contained. e Julius Caesar Hamlet 
: Richard II . Henry IV (Part I) 
Plant Biology.t By Dr. Francis Cavers. 6s. : iar Night's Dream aia 
A text-book of elementary Botany arranged for modern methods of ° : 
teaching, and which is specially suitable as a school course of Botany. e Cloth limp, 1s. 3d. ; cloth boards, 1s. 8d. 


: ; i P # By Dr. F CIS 
Ba enoia hig “we wal oR Rae MODERN BIOLOGY 


The greater portion of the work is devoted to detailed instructions for EVOLUTION, HEREDITY, AND y ARI ATION 


the study, by observation and experiment, of typical plants. By D WARD 
: . : y D. WA CUTLER, M.A., F.L.S. 
A First Course in Plant and Animal Biology . By W. S. “ Thoroughly scientific, yet the author has succeeded in retaining 


FURNEAUX. 8s. 6d. simplicity. Of material there is neither too much nor too little.” 
Provides young beginners with a course of Nature Study in touch with —Education Outlook. 
scientific methods. eae Suited for use by the higher forms.’"—The Journal of 
“cation. 
Chemistry and Physics for Botany Students. By E. R. Cloth boards, $g. 
SPRATT, D.Sc., late Lecturer in Botany at King’s TTT TTT TTTTTTTTITTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTITTT 


College, London. 3s. 


Coyers the work on Chemistry and Physics included in the Botany 
syllabuses for the Oxford and Cambridge School Certificate. 


The Aims and Methods of Nature Study. A Guide for 
Teachers. By JOHN RENNIE, D.Sc., F.R.S.E., Lecturer 
in Parasitology in the University of Aberdeen. With 
an Introduction by Prof. J. Arthur Thomson. 6s. 


Besides setting forth educational ideals, the book offers guidance in the 
planning of courses in keeping with them, and the classroom and its 
needs are reckoned with throughout. 


School Lessons in Plant and Animal Life. By Dr. Joun 
RENNIE. 6s. 6d. 


A course of eighty lessons in Nature Study, with full guidance to the 
teacher as to how to learn and how to teach the subject. 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 
lb te ick RLS teh ante ELE 


THE GREAT HISTORIANS 
An Anthology of British History compiled by K. N. 
BELL, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, and G. M. 
MORGAN, M.A., Berkhamsted School. 
“An excellent piece of work."-—Tcachers’ Times. 
4s. 6d. 


THE NAVAL SIDE OF BRITISH HISTORY 
By GEOFFREY CALLENDER, M.A., F.S.A., Pro- 
fessor of History in the Roya] Naval College, Green- 
wich. With illustrations and maps. 


“ Of singular fascination as well as of decided importance.”— 
The Journal of Education. ae 


4s. 6d. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN LANDS 


An Introductory Study in Human and Historical Geo- 
graphy. By MARION I. NEWBIGIN, D.Sc., F.R.G.S. 
“New matter scientifically used with clear, bold method.”— 
Schoolmaster. 
Second Impression, §s. 6d. 


* Two sets of microscopic slides designed for use with this book are 
obtainable. Set A—Angtosperms, 36s. net; Set B—Gymnosperms and 
Cryptogams, 36s. net. 


t A set of microscopic slides specially designed by Dr. Cavers for use 
with his books is supplied at {1 10s. net. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


Write for Full Catalogue and Specimens 


22 Berners Street, London, W. 1 


University Tutorial Press Dd. 


25 HicH STREET, NEw OxForD STREET, Lonpon, W.C.2 
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Prize Competitions 


The Prize for the February Competition is awarded to 
“ B.C. S.,” proxime accessit, “ Chardonne.”’ 


The winner of the January Competition was Miss Muriel 
L. Simmons, B.A.(Lond.), Sexey’s Boys’ School, Bruton, 
Somerset. 


We regret having misread the name of the December 
prize-winner. This should have been Mrs. J. E. Matthews, 
M.A., not Matthewman. 


We classify the fifty-two versions received as follows : 


Class I.—B. C. S., Chardonne, Marsyas, Hibernia, Blackheath, 
Elfrida, Mike, Agricola, Leo, Olim, Tudor, 
H. A. F., A. K. M., Vilabelle, J. E. M., Pamela, 
Cassandra, Carol, Infelix, Gael, Orthon, Bodley, 
Emil Jay, Mavis, Cephas, Elvire, R. N. 


Class [f.—Yorick, M. P. W., Mariola, Hippeus, Chauve- 
Souris, Magister, Dane, Nemo, Alfenus, Lehte, 
J. E. F., Burma, Zetta, S. L. C., Bobbie, First 
Try, Jane, Egidia, Jack, Lydia Ellis, Jemima, 
Anne Macpherson, Deirdre, Woodcock, Yseult. 


‘“ CHANSON ROUMAINE,” by HÉLÈNE VACARESCO. 


J'avais une fleur printanière, 

Elle est tombée à la rivière. 

Fleur de printemps, petite fleur, 
L'aube t'aimait, le flot t’a prise ! 
J'avais un cœur sous ma chemise, 
Coeur de vingt ans, mon petit cœur. 


J'avais un pommier aux fleurs blanches 
t.t des fleurs sur toutes les branches. 
Pommier d'avril, petit pommier. 

Files sont mortes sous la grêle. 

J'avais un collier lourd et fréle, 

Collier d'argent, petit collier. 


J'avais l'azur dans la prairie 

Et dans mon cæur et dans ma vie. 

Mois de mai, petit mois de mai, 

Dis, pourqoui n'es-tu plus le même ? 

J'avais aussi celui que j'aime, 

Mon bien-aimé, mon bien-aimé! 
Translated by " B. C. S.” 


I had a fragrant flower of spring ; 
I lost it where the waters sing ; 

O little spring-flow'r, flower fair— 
Loved by the dawn, stol’n by the wave! 
Within my breast, my heart beat brave, 

My little young heart, free from care. 
I had a tree with flowers enow, . 
Pure apple-blossoms on each bough ; 

O Tree of April, little tree ! 

They died beneath the lashing hail. 
I had a necklace—silver-frail, 

O, little necklace, binding me ! 

The meadows held the sky’s own blue ; 
It thrilled my heart and being through ; 

O May month-—little month of May— 

Say why art thou the same no more ? 
I had him then whom I adore, 

My well-belov’d-—my love for ay ! 

Probably the best way to annotate this month’s classi- 
fication will be to answer the various remarks and letters 
on the subject of free translation that we have received 
over a long period. One of our competitors, ‘‘ Chardonne,” 
supplies one argument in the quotation that heads his 
clever version: “ Traduttore, tradittore.” We have been 
concerned for years with translations that were required to 
satisfy the public, the publisher's reader, and the author— 
last but by no means least. There are many translations 


(Continued on page 183.) 


1,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks, 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


374 Pages. S3rd Edition. Price 3/6. 
100 Exercises. 8350 Questions. 


The ONLY TEXT-BOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this text-book more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, the 
rnea Chamber of Commerce, and the National Union of 

eacners, 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
Questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. §00,000 copies 
sold. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. 


THE STUDENT'S 


BUSINESS METHODS 


Theory and Practice of Commerce 


and 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks, 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Eleventh Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author's 
other text-books so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. 
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B 


SPECIAL VALUE IN 
ARTISTIC SCHOOL STATIONERY 


EXERCISE BOOKS 


Foolscap Quarto, size 8 inches by 63 inches. 
With specially printed covers. 8o pages. 
Price 27/- per gross for orders of two gross. 


HESE books are supplied in Burlington art shade covers of 
seven distinct shades ; they can be ordered in assorted colours. 
The minimum quantity of any one colour is six dozen. 

, ——— All the usual school rulings can be supplied. 


' CATALOGUES | 


Piped The books can also be supplied from stock with stock printed covers 
' series of separate | in any quantity, containing :—Ejghty pages, price 26/- per gross. 


: Catalogues issued.— F ule 

patiner. gent Bonia, Dies for printing School Badge or Crest (in addition to the name of the School) can be reproduced from 
ibrary oks, Rewar ’ oriri i 

Backs Furhiture, Hand: customers’ originals at a nominal charge. 

work, Kindergarten, 


Chenicats and chemieel Byery kind of School Stationery is in Stock 


Apparatus—any of which : 


wall be forwarded Free : AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE REQUIREMENTS 
to Principals 


a venae reame woe mew neerascsnsenes 


School Furniture 


HIGHEST GRADE. MODERATE PRICES. 


THE STANTON 
ALL-WOOD SLIDING LOCKER DESK 


THE MOST PERFECT HYGIENIC DESK 
MADE. SUPPLIED IN SIX DIFFERENT 
PATTERNS FACH IN FIVE DIFFERENT SIZES 


Also Dual Desks, Table Desks, Folding Desks, 
Art Desks, Masters’ Desks, Museum Cases, 
Cupboards, Cloakroom Fittings, Blackboards, 
Easels, Honours Boards, Bookcases, Tables, 
Sliding Folding Partitions, Chairs, and Fur- 
© niture of all kinds supplied direct from the 

E.S.A. Factory. Large stocks of Essential School Furniture are kept available for 
immediate requirements. Estimates and expert advice will be gladly supplied, whether 
for a single article or for the complete equipment of a Technical School or College. 


THE E.S.A. ARE EXPERTS IN EVERYTHING 
APPERTAINING TO SCHOOL FURNITURE 


and will gladly send an Illustrated Catalogue on receipt of particulars. 


—— 


STANTON DESK 


DESK WITH CHAIR 


The Educational Supply Association, Ltd. 


ESAVIAN HOUSE, a n PO cen 
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extant that have satisfied the two first, but which have 
caused bitterness to the author, ever-increasing bitterness 
and mortification as more and more divergences became 
apparent to him. 

In the case of verse, poets can take the central idea, or 
all the sentiments, and compose a poem thereon. This 
would rightly be headed ‘ Verses (or Sonnet, &c.) after 
So-and-so.’’ In this respect playwrights set a good exam- 
ple, they call a translated play “ adapted from... .’’ But 
our contest is not designed for poets, but for translators, 
and when we set verse translation, we want the author’s 
verse as nearly as may be. 

Now take our lyric; what are the essentials in the order 
of their importance ? We advance these: 

(a) Sentiment. 

(b) Form (metre and rhyme-scheme). 

(c) Any special points that enhance the beauty or the 

poignancy. 

(d) Words. 

(a) can always be preserved, but considerable changes 
may be needed to retain (b), and these changes must be 
made in (d). For a good example of this we return to 
‘‘ Chardonne,’’ who translates : 

Coeur de vingt ans, mon petit coeur, 
as 

Dear little heart, the heart of eighteen. 
The author’s point was that the heart was young, therefore 
eighteen, which suits both rhyme and accent, is able to take 
the place of twenty, which does not. 

With regard to (c), it is at once obvious that much of 
the tenderness of this Roumanian song is due to the recur- 
rence of the word petit. Therefore we allotted more marks 
to all versions that revealed a due appreciation of (c). 

Judged by these standards, there were many versions in 
Class I, though a few, of whom the most notable was 
“R. N.”, joined the first class for excellence of work in 
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spite of divergence from the original. 
charming lines from “ R. N.” : 


I had an apple-tree whose blossoms pale 
Fell without number under April's hail. 
I had a silver chain, heavy and frail, 


We feel sure that “ R. N.” could have kept closer to his 
author, had he chosen to do so. 

“J. E. F.,” stung perhaps by discouragement, added a 
verse to his poem, an amusing verse but not quite parlia- 
mentary. He need not feel so disheartened ; we have far 
worse efforts than his, of whose writers we do not despair. 
But we realize how irritating destructive criticism can be, 
therefore, to prove our good faith, and that we are not 
asking what we believe to be impossible, we have hastily 
knocked out a version in which we try to preserve (a), (b), 
and (c). 


We quote three 


I had a springtime floweret sweet, 

It fell where the dancing waters meet. 
Little Spring flower, so soon to part, 

Loved by the dawn, reft by the tide ! 

I had a heart ‘neath my kerchief's pride, 
Twenty years old—my little heart. 


I had an apple with blossoms bright, 

On every branch the blooms shone white. 
Apple-tree of April, my little tree, 

The blooms have died beneath the hail. 

I had a necklet, of silver frail, 
A little necklet, dear to me. 


I had blue sky o’er the meadow ways, 
And in my heart and in my days. 

Month of May, little month of May, 
Say, wherefore art thou changed and sad ? 
One whom I love I also had— 

My love alway, my love alway ! 


We thank “ J. E. M.” for two books of verse, “ Wild 


Roses ” and “ A Garland of Sonnets.” We had noted 
(Continued on page 190.) 
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before that hers was evidently a practised hand in the con- 
struction of verse. 

. Will readers please observe the rule about enclosing a 
coupon with their versions? We have hitherto over- 
looked the few cases when a version arrived without its 
coupon, as we were very sure that the omission was an 
error. But what are we to think when several versions 
arrive in the same envelope, under different pseudonyms, 
and without a single coupon among the lot ? We refrain 
from giving the names of these careless competitors, who 
will, no doubt, be particular to keep the rules on future 
occasions, 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English of the following anonymous 


ZEHN GEBOTE FUR UBERSETZER. 


1. Du sollst die genaue und sinngetreue Übertragung jedes 
Gedankens deines Autors zum obersten Gesetze machen. Wer 
hinzutut oder weglaBt, ist strafbar, weil er wider den Zweck 
siindigt. Fahrlässigkeit ist strafbarer als Vorbedacht. 

2. Du sollst deine Ubersetzung in gleicher Form, in gleichem 
Rhythmus, Ton und Fluß fertigzubringen suchen wie das 
Original. Du hast keine eigenen Stileinfälle zu haben, sondern 
auch hierin der treue Vermittler zwischen dem Autor und dem 
anderssprachigen Leser zu sein. 

3. Du sollst dich nicht sklavisch an die Satzbildung halten. 
Trenne ruhig und ziehe zusammen, wie dein gutes Form-und 
Sprachgefiihl es dir befiehlt. Achte aber genau auf die Logik 
des Satzbaus. 

4. Du sollst nie den Autor korrigieren wollen, selbst wenn er 
Ungereimtes zu sagen scheint. Der Unsinn geht auf seine 
Rechnung. Tust du es dennoch, kommt meist heraus, daB 
nicht er, sondern du den Unsinn verbrochen hast. 

5. Du sollst dir deine Ubersetzungen stets laut vorlesen. 
Laß einzig dein Ohr Kritiker sein, nicht das Auge. 

6. Du sollst die fremde Sprache soweit zu eigen haben, daB 


du alle Fachausdriicke als solche zu erkennen vermagst, auf 
daB dir nicht geschehe, was einer sonst sehr bekannten und 
tiichtigen Übersetzerin geschah, als sie das militérische Kom- 
mando: En avant, pas de gymnastique—marche ! mit “ Vor- 
wärts, kein Turnen—marsch ! ” übersetzte. 

7. Du sollst nicht jeden fremd anmutenden Ausdruck oder 
Satz wörtlich annehmen. Jede Sprache hat Leimruten, Fall- 
gruben und Selbstschüsse. Drum prüfe sorgfältig, laB dich aber 
auch nicht verblüffen. 

8. Du sollst ohne UnterlaB deine Muttersprache, in die allein 
du übersetzen darfst, studieren. Die Fremdsprache kennst du 
schon bald genügend, um ein guter Übersetzer zu werden. Die 
Muttersprache kennst du nie genug. 

9. Du sollst das Wort “‘ unūbersetzbar ” aus deinem Wörter- 
buch endgültig streichen. “ Cyrano de Bergerac ” ist seinerzeit 
von sämtlichen Kritikern als unübersetzbar erklärt worden. 
Ludwig Fulda hat daraufhin eine mustergültige, glänzende 
Übersetzung geliefert. 

10. Du sollst nicht rasten noch ruhen, bis du die Gewißheit 
hast, daß deine Übersetzung von jedermann wie ein Original 
empfunden wird. Eine Übersetzung ist nur dann gut, wenn 
man es ihr nicht anmerkt. Es darf kein Satz darin stehen, der 
dir nicht gefällt. Mit dem Wörterbuch bringst du das nie zustande, 
denn Übersetzen heißt Fühlen und Nachdenken. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries, which must be accompanied by the Coupon 
printed on page 191, must reach the office by the first post on 
March 15, 1926, addressed * PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal 


of Education and School World, 3 Ludgate Broadway, 
London, E.C. 4. 
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Rural Education 


The Board of Education, in its new Pamphlet 46, on 
Rural Education, is disarmingly self-critical in declining 
to assess the merit of existing institutions or to stimu- 
late further development by appreciation. It sets out 
avowedly to record, and in recording, presumably to 
offer an exemplar to those Local Education Authorities 
who have taken little share in the many recent tentative 
explorations of the possibilities of improved education 
in country districts. 

Yet, non-committal though the pamphlet be, the 
attitude of the Board of Education is clearly set forth in 
Circular 1,365, issued in May, 1925, and reprinted as 
an appendix to the present publication. 

“For various reasons it appears desirable at the 
present time to emphasize afresh the principle that the 
education given in rural schools should be intimately 
related to rural conditions of life. 

“. . . Liking and aptitude for practical rural work 
are dependent on early experience, and an education 
which tends to debar children from gaining such experi- 
ence has a definitely anti-rural bias and is liable to 
divert them from rural occupations.” 

It is outside the scope of this article to advance 
detailed arguments in support of rural bias. Indeed the 
wide and deep interest taken by teachers and Local 
Authorities in the question during the last few years 
can be accepted as ptoof that no further argument is 
necessary to establish the principle that the curriculum 
of a school must be based on ‘its environment. In 
many rural schools the curriculum differs little, if at all, 
from that of the traditional urban type of school. In 


many cases this is due to the fact that teachers, while in 
full sympathy with the movement, do not feel com- 
petent to launch out into work with which they are 
unfamiliar until they have definite lines on which they 
can proceed. Pamphlet 46 will afford considerable 
assistance to such teachers. 

The Board, very wisely, has not surveyed the situa- 
tion in too great detail, especially in the direction of 
indicating cut-and-dried syllabuses of work. The vari- 
ous extracts and summaries given do, however, show 
clearly how teachers here and there, in some cases backed 
by a sympathetic and progressive Local Authority, and 
in others when playing a lone hand, have successfully 
based their teaching on the rural environment of their 
schools. The problems of the rural school, and especi- 
ally of the rural elementary school, are often much more ' 
difficult to solve than are those of the urban school. In 
the first place, it is often impossible, owing to the 
smallness of the numbers, to grade children properly 
according to their ability and to organize efficient, 
progressive instruction for the older children. Suitable 
equipment and facilities for instruction in cookery, 
handicraft, and science are not always available. Still, 
where there is a will there is a way, and the pamphlet 
gives many examples of what can be done when a head 
teacher really gets down to the task of seizing on the 
environment of the school and making it a living factor 
in the education of the child. On page 19 of the 
pamphlet it is recorded of one elementary school that 
“it was even represented in 1924 at the International 
Poultry Congress at Barcelona with a Langshan cockerel 
and eggs.” Think of the enthusiasm, persistence, and 
hard work behind that single sentence. Will any one 
doubt that the children turned out from that school are 
not alive and alert, self-reliant, and able to get on with 
a job without much outside help ? The writer refuses to 
believe they are not, although he does not even know 
where the school is. 

Yet another school has enlisted the co-operation of 
the village blacksmith who is “training some of the 
older boys to undertake simple repairs and adjustments 
to agricultural implements and machinery.” Here, 
surely, is enterprise! But why quote from the pamph- 
let? Five pages are devoted to extracts which show 
the variety of work that has been successfully attempted 
in elementary schools. 

So far as secondary schools are concerned, the 
pamphlet does not seem very re-assuring, for it is 
evident that the majority of rural secondary schools 
follow a curriculum in no way different from that of the 
typical town school. This is greatly to be deplored, 
for it means that such schools are doing their utmost to 
denude the countryside of its best brains—that is, 
assuming that the present method of populating the 
secondary schools ensures that the best brains get into 
them. That it 1s possible to devise a secondary school 
curriculum which will provide a suitable training for 
pupils who later wish to take up agricultural work, but 
which will not penalize the pupils who desire a more 
academic type of training, has already been demonstrated 
in more than oneschool. Pamphlet 46 states that quite 
clearly, and this should encourage more schools to 
launch out in the direction of giving a strong “rural 
bias ” to the curriculum. 

While the pamphlet assures us that “ no secondary 
school attempts to teach farming,” it would appear 
that some schools go perilously near to doing so, and 
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that others have ceased to exist through their enthusi- 
asm in this direction. There is real danger here, and 
teachers without experience of “ rural bias ” work, but 
who wish to consider its application in their schools, 
should exercise much care lest they be persuaded by 
the enthusiasm of local governors and members of the 
staffs of agricultural institutes to make their science 
syllabus a colourable imitation of a technical farm 
school course. 

Undoubtedly the most disturbing feature of the 
report lies in the fact that it reveals the totally inade- 
quate provision made by training colleges—including 
those colleges that form an integral part of a university 
—for training teachers for the specialized work of the 
country school. Here and there, it is true, courses in 
gardening, botany, biology, and other subjects bearing 
on rural life are held in colleges for elementary teachers, 
and a small number of students intending to teach in 
secondary schools are studying biology and kindred 
subjects in the universities. But much more than this 
is necessary if teachers are to be equipped adequately 
for work in rural schools ; and many English training 
colleges might, with profit, look to some of the Scotch 
colleges for inspiration. 

Training colleges must provide opportunities for 
intending teachers to study at first hand how far rural 
bias can be applied in schools, and this not by casual 
visits to rural bias schools but by daily contact with 
such a school during a period long enough to enable them 
to grasp the technique of their profession and the 
atmosphere and trend of the teaching. In this respect 
the training of secondary school teachers is woefully 
lacking. In science especially, it is probably safe to say 
that the number of graduates leaving the training 
departments each year qualified to take charge of a 
rural bias course can be counted on one hand. Yet 
sound and sure progress in rural education can be 


obtained and maintained only by the State seeing that 
teachers are properly trained and equipped for their task. 

One very pleasing feature of the pamphlet is the 
section that deals with the out-of-school activities of 
teachers. It is evident that teachers are taking a real 
live part in the communal life of their areas and that 
their influence extends far beyond the class-room. This 
is as it should be, and the increased status of the 
teacher that has come with the Burnham Scale should, 
in the future, lead the village school to become a true 
centre of light, learning, and progress. 

The more one thinks over the concrete examples of 
what has been done in rural schools by enthusiastic 
teachers—as recorded in the pamphlet—the more does 
one realize the immense potentialities of environmental 
colouring in framing the curricula and influencing 
methods. The economic problems of the countryside 
and the daily doings of farmer, blacksmith, carpenter, 
or cake-merchant have intense interest for the country 
child. Seize on these points of contact with everyday 
life and the battle of school lessons—of the fight against 
apathy and indolence—is half won. Moreover, activities 
in the garden, the domestic room, and workshop, &c., 
provide the practical type of child—as opposed to the 
academic—with the right opportunity to develop. He 
may be a “dud” at English, but top of his class in 
metal work ; hopeless in the drawing class, but a real 
artist in making up a seed-bed and planting out a row 
of cabbages. His self-respect is secured under such 
conditions, and the boy of this type will not leave 
school feeling that he is a failure, but confident that 
the world has a place for him. And he will also probably 
feel that education can do something for him ! 

The thanks of all true educationists are, indeed, due 
to the Board of Education for the issue of the pamphlet. 
It points out the pathway. Who will follow it—in the 
spirit, as well as in the letter + 


Occasional Notes 


“THE issue by the Board of Education of a fresh 

statement of policy regarding grants marks 
another very important step in the “ economy ” cam- 
paign of the Government. Last month 
we ventured to suggest that there was 
yet time for the Government to disso- 
ciate itself from an ill-advised policy and to keep 
education free from party politics. To-day, after con- 
sidering this latest statement, we fear that it is now too 
late and that educationists will, as a body, with few 
exceptions, unite not only in deploring the policy, but 
in opposing it. Scarcely less important than the 
statement itself is the letter which accompanies it. In 
this letter an attempt is made to placate the Local 
Authorities, who have protested at the prospect of 
seeing the Burnham Scales made compulsory at a time 
when the percentage grant system is being abandoned. 
The President ‘‘ does not believe that the reforms in the 
present grant system which he feels to be necessary and 
which he is now discussing with Authorities,” will have 
the effect of transferring from taxes to rates a sub- 
stantial part of the burden of expenditure. Nor does he 
think that when the Board’s proposals are formulated, 
Authorities will desire to claim that they render inopera- 
tive the agreement of 1925. This is playing with words. 
The Authorities are entitled to an assurance, definite 
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and precise, that the grant system is not to be altered 
to their disadvantage. This they have not yet been given. 
All they have got is an intimation that they must pay 
the Burnham Scales and the official announcement that 
power is to be taken to alter the fifty-fifty grant basis. 
This is the sinister part of it, because such an alteration 
is by no means essential to the establishment of a 
system of block grants. 
N examination of the statement itself does not 
allay our fears. In our view the announcement 
that Circular 1371 may be regarded as withdrawn, and 
that certain other communications will 
supersede the general directions con- 
tained in Memorandum 44, is insignifi- 
cant compared with the statement that many of the 
revised forecasts of the Authorities are still too high. 
We cannot here offer detailed criticism of the statement, 
but must select one or two points for comment. The 
Board will not recognize expenditure ‘‘ which, in 
the opinion of the Board, is excessive having regard 
to the circumstances of the area of the Authority or the 
general standard of expenditure in other areas.” Could 
there be a plainer warning to a progressive Authority 
than this? The outlook for higher education appears 
to be somewhat worse than under Circular 1371, for 
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the “ economies ” now foreshadowed were by no means 
evident in that document. Secondary school costs 
“need careful examination,” especially as regards 
administrative charges. The growth in loan charges, 
as compared with the increase in the number of pupils, 
is “even more alarming.” We do not wish to be 
unfair, but we can scarcely doubt that the Local 
Authorities will have an effective answer to this 
criticism. What we are chiefly concerned about is that 
the large developments in secondary education which 
are so urgently necessary are, apparently, going to be 
retarded for many years. Educationists have long 
memories, and we are certain that when the oppor- 
tunity comes, they will surprise the Government by the 
emphasis of their condemnation. 


ORD GORELL’S motion in the House of Lords 
pleading for the constitution of a small council, 
to be called the Board of Education, whose function 
should be to advise the President 
a aan thereof, was opposed by the Govern- 
' ment. Lord Gorell vigorously attacked 
the policy of the Government in relation to education, 
which, he said, was:a breach of the pledges given when 
the Government assumed office. Lord Onslow, the 
Government spokesman, pleaded that the President of 
the Board of Education had ample facilities for obtain- 
ing expert advice, both from within and without the 
office, and had made good progress in such matters as 
the decrease in the size of classes in elementary schools. 
We are not altogether convinced by this line of argument. 
If the Board of Admiralty and Council of India are 
useful bodies, it is possible that a real Board of Educa- 
tion would serve a valuable purpose, particularly in 
ensuring continuity of policy. 


TE delivery of the presidential address at a meeting 

of the Lancashire County Association of the 
National Union of Teachers is an occasion of note, seeing 
that the Association has more than 
15,000 members. The president, Mr. 
F. G. Evans, rose to that occasion in 
an address marked not only by clearness and force, but 
also by wisdom in the selection of topics. In reply to 
current disparagement of the work of elementary schools, 
it is proper to compare with the bad old days of payment 
by results, when teaching meant mechanical routine, 
and discipline meant mechanical obedience. And in 
reply to the allegation that the schools tend to turn out 
children fit to be clerks rather than labourers and 
artisans, it is proper to insist that the elementary schools 
exist in order to prepare children for life and that chil- 
dren under fourteen are to be regarded, not as “‘ hands,” 
but as human beings, who are destined not to live by 
bread alone. Mr. Evans was sound also on the question 
of economy. True economy, whether for the nation or 
for the individual, consists, not in indiscriminate 
reduction of expenses, but in a wise ordering of public 
or private expenditure, with a view to the elimination 
of extravagance and waste. This is a trite saying, but it 
needs incessant restatement. That the policy into which 
the Board of Education has been forced is strongly 
condemned, not only by teachers, but also by local 
education authorities, is sufficient proof that that policy 
goes far beyond the elimination of extravagance and 
waste. 


A Vigerous 
Manifesto. 
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INCE the institution of the Minimum National 
Scales in 1919, in accordance with the Education 
(Scotland) Act of the previous year, there has been an 
k unceasing agitation for a revision on 
bap sir the part of the non-graduate teachers, 
and a series of attempts by the Educa- 
tional Institute to formulate satisfactory scales for 
discussion with the Education Authorities. At a recent 
special general meeting, it was agreed, after long debate, 
to submit to the joint council of authorities and teachers 
new scales which, though not framed on the zone 
principle, should be the actuarial equivalent of the 
Burnham Scales. There is a strong case for revision 
along such lines, as is evident from the fact instanced by 
the President that there are sixteen areas in Scotland 
in which the teachers have lower salaries than the 
worst-paid teachers under the Burnham Scales. But 
whether it would not have been more politic for Scot- 
tish teachers to have counted their blessings and been 
happy in the comparison with pre-war salaries and the 
salaries of people of like training in other occupations is 
another question. They are asking for non-graduate 
women, with two years’ training, a scale of £140—-10-320, 
in place of the present scale of £130—5—150—-10-200, and 
for other grades in proportion, a demand quite reason- 
able, in view of English salaries paid from the same 
exchequer, but involving anything from one million to 
two millions a year of increased educational expenditure, 
and therefore certain to be rejected. Only vexation of 
spirit can come from prosecuting a claim like this at the 
present time. 


——— ee | 


Te is really only one way in which an improve- 
ment of salary conditions can come in Scotland. 
That is by a shortage in the supply of teachers. Salaries 
for certain secondary school posts have 

Interchange of already risen above the scale rates, in 


Ta aR consequence of the dearth of honours 
England. graduates in particular subjects. But 


the growing output of well-educated 
boys and girls from the secondary schools of Scotland, 
for most of whom there is no available occupation so 
well paid as teaching, makes a general shortage unlikely 
for a long time to come. The logical conclusion would 
seem to be that the Educational Institute should 
encourage some of the young folks to “haùd sooth” 
and get better-paid posts in England. Superannuation 
conditions used to be a barrier in the way of those who 
were not prepared to settle down for a long period of 
years in England, but the reciprocity arrangements in 
the Scottish scheme, which comes into operation this 
month, remove this difficulty. Service in England, 
which is accepted under the English Superannuation 
Act, and service in Scotland, which is pensionable under 
the Scottish scheme, are to be aggregated for the pur- 
pose of satisfying the requirements as to a minimum 
period of service qualifying for benefit. An emigration 
of Scottish graduates might not be a bad thing for 
either country, or for the graduates themselves. 


ARI from a general rise in salary consequent on a 

shortage of supply, the only conceivable outcome 
of the Educational Institute’s demand at the present 
time would be the betterment of the lower salaries at 
the expense of the high, and that, if it came about, 
might easily split the Institute. Since all grades of 
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school teachers in Scotland came together into a single 
er PEGN in 7977. there has been constant 
mary iction between primary and secondary 
Teea Teachers School teachers in regard to this very 
| matter of salaries. The secondary 
school teachers maintain that scales framed by the 
Institute Council, on which they are necessarily a 
minority, have been relatively more favourable to the 
primary teachers, and a number of secessions have taken 
place in consequence. At the special general meeting 
at which the salary question was under consideration, a 
scheme prepared by a conciliation committee was sub- 
mitted and accepted to make an end of this grievance. 
The Salaries Committee of the Institute is to be re-con- 
stituted, with two independent sections, elected directly 
by the primary and the secondary school teachers over 
the country instead of by the Council. The findings 
of either sub-Committee can only be overturned by a 
three-quarters majority of the whole Committee or by 
a two-thirds majority of the Council. It is to be hoped 
that the new arrangement will work well, for the union 
of primary and secondary school teachers has been a 
great advantage, both for the teachers themselves and 
for the co-ordination of the schools represented. Ob- 
viously it will make impossible any readjustment of 
salaries at the expense of the secondary school teachers, 
and that is as it should be. 


“THE true aim of the teacher of English literature 
cannot be expressed better than in the famous 
words of Sir Philip Sidney: ‘‘ He doth, as if your 

journey should lie through a fair vine- 


«6 J 
_ Ents yard, at the first give you a cluster of 
Series.” grapes; that, full of that taste, you 


may long to pass further.” Some who 
have not yet reached old age can remember when the 
grapes administered at school were more sour than 
tempting. Burke’s “ Thoughts on the Present Dis- 
contents ” and Hooker’s “ Ecclesiastical Polity,” for 
example, were offered for school consumption by the 
delegates of the Oxford Press forty years ago, and made 
still more formidable by lengthy notes and excursuses in 
minute type. Happier are the boys and girls who begin 
their studies of literature under Sir Henry Newbolt’s 
guidance: they are more likely to “ long to pass further.” 
His series goes from strength to strength. Among the 
most fascinating volumes yet issued in it are three 
anthologies by Messrs. Wood and Burrows—“ The Town 
in Literature,” “ The Countryside in Literature,” and 
“ Sports and Pastimes in English Literature.”* The 
anthologists have a wide knowledge of English literature, 
and they cull delightful flowers, some of them from very 
out-of-the-way corners. Their “ Sports and Pastimes ” 
volume is sure to be specially popular. Another series 
of anthologies, “ The World Revealed,” already runs to 
ten volumes of descriptive extracts. One word of 
caution may not be superfluous. Short extracts are 
stimulating, and as a change from more monotonous diet 
they are wholesome. But they must not tempt teachers 
to discard the continuous book, which in some ways 
affords a much more thorough mental training. 


Cc) of the very best literary products of the recent 
Byron centenary is Prof. R. W. Chambers’s 
lecture, just published as an English Association pam- 


*“Sports and Pastimes in English Literature.” Compiled and Edited by 
L. S. Wood and H. L. Burrows. With other volumes of the “ Teaching of English 
Series.” (1s. 9d. each. Nelson.) 
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phlet.* It is a brilliant performance, scintillating with 
wit from the first page, on which some 
Byron. scathing Victorian judgments upon 
, Byron .are set down, followed by the 
quotation from Ecclesiasticus, “ But these were merciful 
men,” to the last paragraph, in which we are quietly 
told that “ a parallel between Byron and the Venerable 
Bede might be pressed too far.” But besides being 
brilliant, it is sound and judicious; and its vindication 
of the age of Scott and Byron as “ an age of very noble 
humanity ” is entirely convincing as against Sir Arthur 
Couch’s rhetorical description of Shelley, Keats, Landor, 
and Byron, all “ finding England no place for them, 
departing into exile, and in exile dying.” Historians as 
well as men of letters have been unfair to the first three 
decades of the nineteenth century in England—witness 
their treatment of Castlereagh. For a truer estimate of 
the age Prof. Chambers’s lecture is as important to the 
historical student as to the student of literature. 


A NEW departure is being arranged for this summer 
by the Provost and Council of Trinity College, 
Dublin. A summer school for American students 1s 
being organized for July and August. 
An American The suggestion was first put forward 
Summer Sohool. by the Director of the American 
Universities Union in Europe, and it is 
clear that the advantages both to Ireland and to America 
will extend far beyond the lecture room. It will no 
doubt be successfully carried out, as American teachers 
are, as part of their professional duties, required during 
their vacation to attend a summer school for forty-two 
days or, as an alternative, to travel for forty-five days. 
Trinity College is offering courses of lectures extending 
over the necessary period in twelve subjects, which fall 
into three groups: (a) Languages: (b) Literature and 
history: and (c) Political economy and social science: 
For the success of the scheme it will be necessary that 
there should be not less than 275 entries for single 
courses, and, on the other hand, not more than 120 men 
and women altogether can be admitted. The fees will 
be £3 for registration, and £3 for each course. The 
men students will be put up in Trinity College, and the 
women in the women’s hostel at Trinity Hall, for £20, 
including rooms, breakfast, dinner, and attendance 
for six weeks. The Park and playing fields will be 
available for recreation. 


Poe the past month the Free State estimates of 
expenditure for 1926-27 were published. Like 
other countries the Free State must practise economy, 
and the amount available for education 


Free State is doubtless affected by this rigorous 
Estimates for S : : 
Eduoation. condition. Primary education shows 


an increase of £50,000; secondary 
education an increase of £4,000; technical instruction 
a decrease of £9,000 ; science and art a decrease of 
£18,000, ; universities and colleges an increase of £62,000. 
There is therefore a total increase of £89,000. There are 
two striking educational developments proposed for the 
coming year. Two new agricultural faculties will be 
inaugurated in the National University, a faculty of 
‘“ General Agriculture,” in University College, Dublin, 
and a faculty of ‘‘ Dairy Science ” in University College, 
Cork. The increase in primary education is connected 
with the other new development, which will cost in all 


$“ Ruskin (and Others) on Byron.” By R. W. Chambers. English Association 
Pamphlet, No. 62. (2s. 6d. Oxford Press and Milford.) . 
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about £150,000, and by which it is proposed to provide 
seven schools—five in Irish speaking districts—for the 
education of boys and girls who desire to become teachers 
in the primary schools. These pupils, who must be be- 
tween 13 and I5 years of age, will take a four-year course 
preparatory to entering a training college. The raison 
d'être of these schools is to provide Irish speaking teachers 
forthe national schools. They will be taught the secondary 
school programme up to the leaving certificate standard 
entirely through the medium of Irish. The monitorial 
and pupil teacher system of providing candidates for 
the training colleges is abandoned as unsatisfactory and 
uneconomical. It does not give the State teachers of a 
sufficiently high standard or -in adequate numbers. 
There is in fact a serious shortage of competent teachers. 
The proposal must also be regarded as a definite attempt 
to carry out the Government programme of educating 
the children in the primary schools in Irish and thereby 
creating an Irish-speaking country. Will it succeed ? 
Secondary school teachers are disappointed at the 
absence of any provision for pensions. Is the Minister 
going to provide for these in a supplementary estimate ? 


[ET it be said at once, this report is for 1924, and in 

these days this is rather stale. However, it is the 
latest official information on the subject and we must 
make the best of it. It appears that 
at the end of 1924 there were in the 
Free State 566 National schools, a 
decrease of forty-eight on the previous 
year. The average number of pupils on the rolls was 
493,382. The percentage of religious denominations was, 
Roman Catholic, 94.5 ; Church of England, 4.1 ;, Pres- 
byterian, 1; Methodists and others, 0.4. The expen- 
diture on schools and teaching staffs from State grants 
was £3,365,324; and about 85 per cent of the teachers 
were trained. The most important feature in the Free 
State’s system of primary education is the deliberate 
policy of making the country bilingual. The children 
are to be taught so far as possible through Irish from 
their earliest years, and of the four hours’ daily teaching 
one hour is definitely assigned to Irish. 


Primary 
Education in 
the Free State : 


(JE OUr the first and leading questions to ask 
about this are: Is this policy succeeding? Are 
the children becoming Irish speakers? and, Is the 
standard of general education being 
raised ? These questions can be readily 
answered from the reports of the in- 
spectors, especially those who are enthusiasts for the 
Irish language. Up to the end of 1924 the progress in 
Irish has been disappointing, and the general level of 
teaching in the other subjects has fallen. Some of the 
Irish spoken in the schools has been a mere parody of 
the language and has therefore been a pure waste of 
time, and in consequence the general level of attainment 
has sunk. This is educationally a serious matter. The 
inspectors say they are full of hope and do not despair, 
but is not the education of at least a whole generation of 
children being sacrificed to this policy ? How long is it 
to go on before the previous level is reached ? Can the 
country afford this loss ? And what if in the end the whole 
thing is a failure ? What an injury will be inflicted! The 
inspectors hold out no hope that there is an immediate 
remedy. The Government is providing new training 
schools for a new generation of teachers. When will these 
be ready ? and in the meantime what of the children ? 


Bilingual Policy. 


ià an interesting message for St. David’s Day in the 
Western Mail, Sir Harry Reichel, Principal of 
University College, Bangor, draws attention to what he 
considers to be the more obvious 


Tho bbe weaknesses in the Welsh educational 
Education == system. His criticism merits respect 
Criticism : for during his tenure of office he has 


not only seen the birth and growth of 
the Welsh Intermediate Education system, but also the 
institution of two, and the development of the four, 
Welsh University Colleges. His influence on the joint 
conferences of the Joint Education Committees con- 
trolling secondary education in the Welsh counties and 
boroughs in the nineties of last century was profound, 
and it is to him that Wales owes, amongst other things, 
the place given to manual instruction in its secondary 
schools. He regards the last thirty years as a renaissance 
period in Welsh education. 


TRONG as was the influence wielded by the Central 
Welsh Board in its earlier days, it seems now to 
lack that strength and prestige which would safely mark 
it out as the body to form the nucleus 
naa. of any new National Council of Educa- 
. °” tion. Its life for the last ten years 
has been a succession of crises and it is constantly 
in danger of being swallowed up by an alert and 
vigorous Welsh Department of the Board of Education. 
Sir Harry states that, although the Central Welsh 
Board proposals for the reorganization of the inspection 
of secondary schools in Wales appears to have won the 
day, its fortunes and fate appear to be matters of com- 
paratively little moment to the Welsh people. He 
contrasts this with the prestige enjoyed by the Univer- 
sity. It is interesting to speculate as to the reasons for 
this contrast. There is a strong volume of opinion that 
there is very little in either institution which can be 
described as embodying a national aspiration, but the 
University has had the advantage of developing branches 
—university tutorial classes, the medical school, legal 
education, the agricultural departments—which have 
met definite social and industrial needs so that public 
interest has been the more sustained. 


Ve JONES, late Principal of University 
College, Swansea, wished the Central Welsh Board 
to become a syndicate of the University and Sir Harry 
believes that, had he lived, this situa- 

Banin tion would have been brought about. 

i In the early days of the Board there 

was a strong movement in this direction, and it was 
proposed that the University should be the examining 
and inspecting authority for Welsh secondary education. 
Though this proposal was not carried out, the Univer- 
sity has had a decisive influence in the moulding of 
organization and curricula of the schools, somewhat 
to the detriment of the appeal of such schools to the 
public. For some years the Board issued certificates 
for technical and commercial subjects, thus indicating 
a realization of the importance of some relation between 
the school and the career of the average child. This 
excellent and reasonable approach towards a modified 
form of vocational education failed because the schools 
were all out for academic results, and kept their eyes too 
exclusively on the University. The influence of the 
University on the secondary school is still considerable. 
Many of its professors and lecturers are on the panel of 
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examiners of the Central Welsh Board; they also pro- 
foundly affect its policy as special advisers ; and there is 
a special standing joint committee representative of the 
University and the Central Welsh Board to deal with 
ommon problems, e.g. the award of State Scholarships, 
the syllabuses of the Matriculation examination, &c. 
Sir Harry notes also that undue prominence of science 
in secondary schools as evidenced in the preponderance 
of Advanced Courses in Science. In Wales especially 
the spiritual element in life should be maintained ; this 
can best be done by the fostering of humanistic studies 
such as the classics. 


AERE has been much difference of opinion on the 
subject of school pictures, and there are some who 
hold that they should be chosen chiefly for their narra- 
tive power, to “ point a moral or adorn 
ee. a tale.” But for the art master there 
can be only one criterion, namely the 

value of the work from the point of view of art appre- 
ciation and art history. The study of art history has 
now a recognized place in the school curriculum, and it 
is included among the subjects for Matriculation, School, 
and Higher School Certificate Examinations. Long 
before this official recognition of the subject, art masters 
in many of our schools had formed collections of repro- 
ductions from the great masters, and among the available 
large colour prints those of the Medici Society have 
easily held the foremost place. Considerations of cost 
and wall space have, however, made the acquisition of a 
comprehensive collection a slow process. The present 
issue of the Medici Masters in colour*—smaller and 
inexpensive prints, carefully chosen as they are to 
illustrate the history of painting from the thirteenth 
to the twentieth century—will be useful, both to fill 
gaps in existing collections, and to supply a complete 
series where no collection exists. The list of 179 pictures 
already allows a wide choice, and it is to be increased in 
scope ; when no doubt Titian and Veronese will be more 
adequately represented. We wonder at the number of 
works it has been possible to include rather than at the 
omissions. The pictures are in every way up to the stan- 
dard we have learned to expect from the Medici Society. 


ies is now twenty-three years since Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
as he then was, with Mr. Morant at his elbow, 
piloted through the House of Commons the great Edu- 
cation Bill which was placed upon the 

arti Statute Book and is now familiarly 

: known to us as the Act of 1902. That 

Act has completely changed the face of English educa- 
tion by making a secondary school system possible. 
“ Organize your secondary education,” Matthew Arnold 
had exclaimed thirty years before, but his words fell on 
deaf ears. Now that we have organized our secondary 
education we are beginning to see the enormous effects 
both upon the universities at the one end, and upon the 
primary schools at the other. But secondary schools 
could not be created by magic immediately the Act had 
been passed twenty-three years ago; and the conse- 
quence is that many of the newer schools, created or 
remodelled by the Local Education Authorities, are only 
now reaching, or are looking forward to, the twenty- 
first anniversary of their opening ceremony. Many of 
them have a fine record of achievement within that short 
period, and though they do not possess the hoary tra- 


* The Medici Masters in Colour. For use in Schools. (1s, each. Medici Society. 
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ditions of many of the public schools and grammar 
schools, they can regard with legitimate pride what they 
have been able to accomplish. We may expect to hear 
of many celebrations of a school’s coming of age within 
the next few years, and we hope that our expectations 
will be realized. 


“THE above reflections are suggested by the appear- 

ance of ‘‘ The Selhurst Book,” commemorating the 
twenty-first anniversary of the foundation of Selhurst 
Grammar School, Croydon, one of the 
earliest of its kind in the country. 
Masters, pupils (both past and present), 
governors, and officials have joined in 
making the book an attractive record of the first twenty- 
one years of the school’s history. The book is of more 
than local interest, because several of the articles really 
form a concrete review of the educational progress 
which schools under the local education authorities have 
achieved since the legislation of 1902. The celebration 
of a coming-of-age by the publication of such a book is 
certainly justified by this experiment. More than that, 
such books, preserved in libraries, will be of great value 
to the educational historian fifty years hence, for one 
of the historian’s troubles, that of having to rely too 
much upon blue books and similar dry-as-dust records, 
will thereby be removed. “ The Selhurst Book ” may 
be obtained for 2s. 8d., post free, from the secretary of 
the school. 


Selhurst 
Soheols. 


“THE new Statutes for Cambridge University, which 
have been submitted to His Majesty in Council by 
the Commissioners, are a model for clearness and 
conciseness. The Regent House, a new 
aree creation, will take the place of the 
Senate in many respects, but a power 
of appeal to the Senate is reserved. The Council of the 
Senate consists of 18 members—the Chancellor, the 
Vice-Chancellor, 4 heads of colleges, 4 professors or 
readers, and 8 elected from among all the members of 
the Regent House alike. All these sixteen elections are 
by the Regent House. The Chancellor is to be elected 
by the Senate, and the Vice-Chancellor by the Regent 
House. The Council of the Senate is therefore, in a 
full sense, the “ creature ” of the Regent House, and no 
attempt is made to represent subjects of study. This seems 
a wise provision, as tending to ensure specialist adminis- 
tration by faculty boards and other subsidiary bodies. 


T position as regards the future of the Bloomsbury 
site of 114 acres, purchased by the Government 
for the University of London is, at the time of writing, 
uncertain, notwithstanding plenar 
sar roe discussion. On or before the dar of 
: publication of this Journal, April 1, 
the Government will decide whether to exercise its 
option to re-sell the site to the vendor, the Duke of 
Bedford, on the ground of inability to use the site for 
the purpose for which it was purchased. We have no 
doubt that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has a 
covetous eye on the £425,000 at stake. But from 
the viewpoint of the University of London, and of 
London itself, a great deal more is at stake than this 
sum of money, and the Chancellor will incur a heavy 
responsibility if he hands back the site for commercial 
exploitation. 
(Continued on page 232.) 
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LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


Chairman of the Court of Governors : Rt. Hon. Sir ARTHUR STEEL-MAITLAND, Bart., M.P. 
Director of the School: Sir WiLL1AM H. BEvERIDGE, K.C.B., M.A., B.C.L., LL.D. 
Secretary : Mrs. J. Marr, M.A. 


The School is a recognized School of the University of London in the Faculties of Economics (including 
Commerce), of Laws, and of Arts (in certain subjects only). 


Students are registered as Internal Students of the University, and may proceed to the degrees of 
B.Sc. (Econ.), B.Com., LL.B., and the B.A. (with Honours in Geography, History, Anthropology, or 
Sociology, or the Pass degree in Geography), to the Academic Diplomas in Journalism, Geography, 
Psychology, and Social Science and Administration ; and to higher degrees, such as M.A., M.Sc. (Econ.), 
Ph.D., LL.D., D.Lit., and D.Sc. (Econ.). 


Students may specialize in particular subjects without being matriculated students and without 
pursuing a definite degree course. There are special facilities for research students. 


The branches of teaching include Economics, History, Law, Politics and Public Administration, Social 
Science and Administration, Logic, Philosophy, Psychology, Geography, Ethnology, Sociology, Commerce 
and Industry, Banking and Currency, Accounting and Business Methods, Statistics and Transport. 


The Library, including the British Library of Political Science, the Cobden Library of International 
Commerce and Peace, the Fry Library of International Law and the Schuster Library of Comparative 
Legislation, is one of the largest in London, and contains many unique items. It is open to all approved 
readers without fee. 


Lectures and classes are given both in the day and in the evening, and degrees may be taken equally 
by day or evening students. 


The fee for a full day course is £22 1s. in Economics or Commerce, £25 4s. in Law, and about £35 in 
Arts. A general composition fee of £22 Is. enables students who do not intend to read for a degree to 
attend any lectures at the School. 


In the case of evening students considerable reductions in these fees are made. 


The fees include privileges of Students’ Common Rooms and Athletic Societies. There is a large 
Athletic Ground at New Malden. 


Entrance Scholarships and Bursaries are awarded annually by examination (about April) under the 
London Intercollegiate Scholarships Board. (For particulars of entrance scholarships application should 
be made to Mr. S. C. RANNER, M.A., Secretary to the Scholarships Board, The Medical School, King’s 
College Hospital, Denmark Hill, London, S.E. 5.) 


All particulars, and a prospectus, can be obtained free from the Secretary. Intending students for 
the session 1926-27 are requested to register, if possible, early in the Summer Term. 7 


Postal Address: Houghton Street, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. 
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“THE position in regard to King’s College, which has 
refused to remove to the Bloomsbury site, avow- 
edly for financial reasons, is regarded by the Senate as 
the crucial fact. This is made clear in 

Foci the memorandum published by the 
University in the Press on March 25, 

by the inclusion of the statement: “Mr. Fisher’s letter 
of April 7, 1920, made an offer for specific purposes only. 
The site was offered ‘for new headquarters of the 
University and for colleges and institutions connected 
with it, including King’s College.’’’ We have consis- 
tently maintained that the concentration of collegiate 
work on the Bloomsbury site raises an issue of educa- 
tional policy which should not be regarded as the 
deciding factor in the development of the site for 
University purposes. The students of the University 
are urging the Government to reserve part of the site 
for a great union and for residential purposes. If the 
argument that the site is too small has any weight, the 
withdrawal of King’s College should gain supporters for 
the party in the University which favours acceptance 
of the site. 
ene anxiously-awaited report of the Departmental 
Committee of the Board of Education on the 
University of London is published as we go to 


. press. We are not prepared without 
paste rari ef further consideration to pronounce 
University. final opinions on the Committee’s 


recommendations for the reconstitu- 
tion of the University. These proposals certainly have 
the merit of being “ evolutionary ” rather than “ revo- 
lutionary,” building as far as possible on existing 
foundations. In this respect the report differs markedly 
from the report of the Haldane Commission, many of 
the fundamental principles of which are incontinently 
jettisoned; for example, the establishment of a Court 
with a large and heterogenous membership and legis- 
lative powers. As previously announced, the Committee 
is in full sympathy with the external student. No 
member of the Committee, it is reputed, contemplated 
the abolition of degree examination for external students 
and, further, “ no responsible body desired to give 
evidence in that sense.” This assurance from certain 
quarters should forestall criticism, which in the past 
has tended to assume an acrimonious tone. The Com- 
mittee has addressed itself mainly to the question of 
financial control, and its recommendations should 
receive full consideration, for the present position of 
the University in relation to the Government and public 
bodies disbursing grants for University education stands 
in urgent need of revision. 


A’ interesting discussion is being carried on in 
Headway, the organ of the League of Nations 
Union, on the se and its influence in the schools. 
n the current (March) issue there are 

e ee two letters, one from Lt.-Col. R. M. 

| Wright, commanding Winchester Col- 
lege O.T.C., and the other from Mr. D. B. Kittermaster, 
a house-master at Harrow and President of the local 
Branch of the L.N.U. The first of these lays stress on 
the value of the O.T.C. in inculcating the ideal of public 
service. ‘“‘ Apart from the O.T.C. I know no other 
department of school life in which a boy voluntarily 
undertakes work for his country and learns the lesson 
that there are public services for him to perform which 
may be distasteful, but are expected from him by a 
country which relies largely upon the goodwill and 
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voluntary efforts of individuals for a large amount of 
unpaid work.” The writer adds his opinion that it is 
because of the existence of this potential reserve of 
British officers that the British Empire can be protected 
and policed by a comparatively small professional army. 
But the O.T.C. does not breed the “ militarist spirit ” 
—indeed most of its members acquire a distaste for 
“ militarism,” though they are prepared to act “in a 
national emergency and in a just cause.” 


“THE other letter shows a greater appreciation of the 

opposing points of view. Mr. Kittermaster thinks 
that both parties fit their arguments to suit their pre- 
judices and that neither side proves 
its case. His own impression about 
the effect of the O.T.C. is that as a 
disciplinary factor it is excellent ; as a teacher of soldierly 
qualities it is often valuable; as an incentive to mili- 
tarist views it is negligible. At the same time, “ its 
existence does make it a more difficult thing to get boys 
to believe that the idea of settling international differ- 
ences by any other way except by the old bad way of 
war is anything more than a fantastic dream of some- 
what emasculate folk.” Mr. Kittermaster concludes by 
saying that the one really serious charge which can be 
made against the O.T.C. is that it fosters the belief 
“that for any body of individuals to do exactly the 
same thing in exactly the same way at exactly the same 
time is, not merely a necessary piece of disciplinary 
machinery, or simply an interesting and pleasing spec- 
tacle as an example of harmonious work, but actually 
an admirable performance and a virtue in itself. The 
O.T.C. does much good and a little harm, but this final 
enormity is the only real evil with which it can be 
charged.” We can agree with his contention that sanity 
of view about the whole question is a most difficult 
affair, and we think it would be very helpful if these 
articles and letters could be republished in some more 
permanent form for the guidance not only of school- 
masters but of parents, who are as a rule genuinely 
interested in the question. 


Harrow's 
Views. 


[* an admirable paper on the teaching of Geography 
in Primary Schools, by Miss Fleming, at the annual 
meeting of the Geographical Association, great stress 
was laid on the importance of young 
Ps ty 9H In children being taught to observe and 
mary Scheols. A : A ae ; 
note things in their own district without 
undue specialization, and many observations were 
suggested as suitable for children living in different 
localities. With regard to pictures it was pointed out 
that without previous training small children often fail 
to recognize photographs of places near the school. It 
therefore seems doubtful whether pictures of distant 
lands will convey a correct impression to their minds 
until they have learnt to associate an actual scene with 
a photograph of it. In the discussion which followed 
the reading of the paper, many difficulties of teaching 
geography in the primary schools were mentioned. In 
order to get light on these problems and if possible to 
find solutions to them, it has been thought advisable to 
inaugurate correspondence between primary school 
teachers and the central office of the Geographical 
Association. Teachers who wish to take part in this 
correspondence should write to Miss Fleming, at 
Aberystwyth, and sheets of suggestions and questions 
bearing on the subject will then be sent to them. 
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Cambridge 


Elementary Classics 


A series of editions of Greek and Latin authors intended for use in preparatory schools 
and the junior forms of secondary schools. In accordance with the recommendations of the 
Classical Association and other bodies, the volumes contain the following features: (1) Vocabu- 
laries in all cases, as well as Introduction and Notes. (2) Illustrations, where possible, drawn 
from authentic sources. (3) Simplification of the text, where necessary. (4) The marking of 
long vowels in several of the Latin texts. 


Foolscap 8vo 
GREEK 


_ Aristophanes. Scenes from the Birds. Edited by W. H. Orpaker, B.A. Fcap 8vo. 


With 3 illustrations. [In the press. 


Herodotus. Salamis in Easy Attic Greek. Edited by G. M. Epwarps, M.A. With 3 


illustrations and a map. 2s. 
This adaptation of part of Herodotus, much shortened and simplified, is intended for students in their second year of 
Greek reading. The re-written text is mainly Attic; but a few Ionic touches have been retained for their literary value. 
The subject-matter is of great and varied interest, and there is abundance of useful idiom. 


Homer. The Odyssey. Books VI, VII. By the same editor. With 7 illustrations. 2s 9d. 
Plato. The Apology of Socrates. Edited by ADELA M. Apam, M.A. With frontispiece. 2s 6d. 


Thucydides IV, 1-41. ges poe Sphacteria. Edited by J. H. E. Cress, D.Litt., and 


J. C. WORDSWORTH, B.A. ; 
This edition has been prepared for thos who have not long been studying Greek and who have reached the stage of 
the ‘* First School Examination.” 


Xenophon. Anabasis. Edited by G. M. Epwarps, M.A. Books I, IV, and VI. 2s 6d each. 
Books II and III. 2s 3d each. Book V. 2s. 


LATIN 

Caesar in Britain and Belgium. Simplified text, with exercises. Edited by J. H. SLEEMAN, 
M.A. With a map and illustrations. 2s. 

Caesar. De Bello Gallico. Edited by E. S. Snucxsuragu, Litt.D. New edition. With 
illustrations and maps. Books I, IV, and VII. 2s 6d each. Books II, III, V, and VI, 2s 3d 
each. Book I, Text and Vocabulary only, 1s 6d. Book I (1-29), Is 9d. 

Cicero. In Catilinam Oratio Prima. Edited by J. H. FLATHER, M.A. 28 3d. 

Livy. Camillus and other Stories. Edited by G. M. Epwarps, M.A. With Maps. 2s. 3d. 


Livy. The Revolt and Fall of Capua. Being selections from Books XXIII—XXVI. 
VN aited by T. C. WEATHERHEAD, M.A. With 3 maps. 2s gd. 


Livy. Paps Story of the Kings of Rome. Adapted from Livy. Edited by G. M. EDWARDS, 
M.A. 2s 6d. Text and Vocabulary only, 1s6d. Exercises, by W. CALDECOTT, M.A. Paper 
covers. Is. 


Livy. Horatius and other Stories. Adapted from Livy. Edited by G. M. Epwarps, M.A., 
2s. Text and Vocabulary only, 1s 6d. 


Liviana. A Second Year Reader and Writer based on Livy I and II. Edited by E. PURDIE, 
Ph.D. With a map. 3s 6d. 


Ovid. Phaethon and other Stories. Edited by G. M. Epwarps, M.A. 2s 6d. 
Ovid. Selections from the Tristia. Edited by H. F. Mortanp Simpson, M.A. 2s 6d. 


Vergil. Aeneid. Edited by A. Sipcwicx, M.A. Books I, II, III, V, VI, IX, X, XI, and XII. 
2S 3d each. 
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Poetry Books for Teachers 


By A. Watson Barn, M.A. 


HIS article, like its predecessor, ‘‘ Poetry Books for 

Schools,’’ which appeared in September, is written 

at the suggestion of the editors of The Journal. It is hoped 

that it will not be considered presumptuous to deal with 

some collections of poetry likely to be of assistance to 

teachers. The qualifications stated at the beginning of the 
previous article apply equally to this one. 

Of the numerous collections specially suitable for teachers 
of younger children only two recent ones will be mentioned. 
One of these is ‘‘ Verses for Children,” edited by Harry 
Golding (Ward, Lock, 6s., 1918), which contains some 
hundred and eighty verses and lullabies that may be read 
to, or by, little people. It opens with R. L. Stevenson’s 
“ My Shadow ” and E. Nesbit’s ‘‘ Baby Seed Song,” and 
comprises many other old friends, together with a good 
proportion of new poems that are less familiar, and a few, 
such as Francis Thompson’s “ Ex Ore Infantium ” and 
Sir Henry Newbolt’s “ Vitai Lampada,” more likely to 
appeal to somewhat older children. The volume is em- 
bellished with forty-eight charming pictures by Margaret 
W. Tarrant. 

The other collection, ‘‘ Come Hither,” made by Walter 
de la Mare (Constable, 21s., 1923), and with the sub-title, 
‘A collection,of Rhymes and Poems for the Young of all 
Ages,” is probably the most careful and elaborate of the 
kind ever published. It is a large volume of 700 pages, 
containing nearly 500 poems classified under various 
headings, such as ‘‘ Morning and May,” “ Mother, Home, 
and Sweetheart.” ‘“‘ Feasts: Fairs: Beggars: Gipsies,” 
“ Beasts of the Field : Fowls of the Air,” “ Ouph: Elphin : 
Fay,” &c. Some 220 poets are represented, including a 
number of living writers, such as the Poet Laureate, William 
H. Davies, and Ralph Hodgson. There is a whimsical and 
characteristic introduction, in which Mr. de la Mare tells 
the story of the book, and a large and valuable section of 
notes on the contents, entitled ‘‘ About and Roundabout.” 
It is altogether a most attractive and delightful volume, 
full of infinite variety and a perfect storehouse of good 
things for young and old alike. 


GENERAL COLLECTIONS 


The most comprehensive general collection is ‘‘ The 
English Poets,’’ edited by T. Humphry Ward (Macmillan), 
originally published in 1883 in four volumes (I, Chaucer to 
Donne; II, Ben Jonson to Dryden; III, Addison to 
Blake; IV, Wordsworth to Rossetti), with a General 
Introduction by Matthew Arnold and special introductions 
by the editor and other distinguished scholars, such as 
R. W. Church, William Minto, George Saintsbury, and 
Edmund Gosse. A fifth volume (Browning to Rupert 
Brooke), which includes Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, 
William Morris, Swinburne, &c., was published in 1918. 
As each volume costs ros. 6d., this is perhaps a book rather 
for the common-room library than for the individual 
teacher ; but it is well worth the money. 

Of collections at a more moderate price, there is first, 
of course, our old friend, Palgrave’s ‘‘ Golden Treasury,” 
originally published in 1861 and still going strong, which 
can now be had at prices ranging from 2s. to 5s. It has 
long been our classical English anthology ; but it contains 
no poetry beyond 1850, the year of Wordsworth’s death 
and Tennyson's accession to the laureateship. Indeed, no 
poet living in the year of publication appears in its pages ; 
so that Tennyson, the Brownings, Matthew Arnold, and 
Swinburne, not to mention later writers, are quite 
unrepresented. 

What is now our standard anthology, and is likely to 
remain so for many years to come, is the “Oxford Book of 
English Verse,’’ chosen and edited by Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch (Oxford University Press, 8s. 6d., 1900). It includes 
poems from 1250 to 1900, thus covering six and a half 


centuries, while the ‘‘ Golden Treasury ” covers only three, 
from the middle of the sixteenth to the middle of the nine- 
teenth. Moreover, while the ‘‘Golden Treasury ” contains 
339 separate poems by less than a hundred poets, the “‘Oxford 
Book” contains 883 by nearly three hundred. Of these 
poems some fifty are pre-Elizabethan and over two hundred 
between 1850 and rgoo. Itis thus evident that the later 
collection is much more comprehensive than the earlier one. 
It is also more in accordance with present-day taste. One or 
two comparisons to exemplify this may be interesting. For 
instance, the ‘‘ Golden Treasury ” contains only one poem 
by Donne, while the ‘‘ Oxford Book ” has eight ; and there 
are eight poems by Herrick in the former as against twenty- 
nine in the latter. On the other hand, Cowper and Campbell 
occupy a much smaller place in the ‘‘ Oxford Book,” which 
contains only two poems of each as against eight and 
eleven respectively in the “ Golden Treasury.” Among the 
leading Victorian poets, Tennyson, Browning, Mrs. Brown- 
ing, Matthew Arnold, Swinburne, Christina Rossetti, and 
Robert Bridges are represented by eight or more poems 
each; while there are specimens of the work of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, William Morris, George Meredith, T. E. 
Brown, Charles Kingsley, A. H. Clough, R. L. Stevenson, 
W. E. Henley, Austin Dobson, Francis Thompson, and 
Alice Meynell, as well as of several poets still living ; but 
there is nothing by Thomas Hardy. Six American poets 
—Longfellow, Poe, Emerson, Whittier, Walt Whitman, and 
Bret Harte—are represented by twelve poems in all; while 
two Canadians, Bliss Carman and Sir Gilbert Parker, and 
one Australian, Henry Clarence Kendall, have a poem each. 


COLLECTIONS OF MODERN VERSE 


The “ Oxford Book of Victorian Verse,” also edited by 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch (Oxford University Press, 8s. 6d., 
1913), and published just before he entered into office as 
Professor of English Literature at Cambridge, is less 
generally known than its predecessor, but is almost equally 
valuable for the period covered. Only sixty pages shorter, it 
contains 779 poems by 273 poets—including one anony- 
mous. As it covers little over three-quarters of a century 
(1835-1912), from Landor to Lascelles Abercrombie, its 
contents obviously cannot reach the uniformly high stan- 
dard of the earlier book; but they show, as the editor points 
out in the preface, not only the mass of poetry written 
during those years, but the amount of it that is excellent, and 
the height of some of that excellence. The greater poets of 
the Victorian age are all well represented, and also many 
lesser names. Among living poets, W. B. Yeats is 
represented by nine poems, Robert Bridges by eight, and 
Rudyard Kipling by six ; Sir William Watson, Laurence 
Binyon, and Alfred Noyes by five each ; Thomas Hardy and 
Sir Henry Newbolt by four each ; and John Masefield by 
three. Some of these poems appeared in the earlier 
volume; but most, naturally, are fresh to this one and 
give an excellent idea of modern poetry. 

It is interesting to note among the authors represented 
several names better known in other fields. Thus prose 
literature is represented by Carlyle, Thackeray, George 
Eliot, Ruskin, R. D. Blackmore, and’ J. A. Symonds, as 
well as by Thomas Hardy; art, by W. Bell Scott, 
Thomas Woolner, and Walter Crane ; statesmanship by the 
Earl of Beaconsfield and the Marquess of Crewe ; adminis- 
tration and diplomacy by the Earl of Lytton, Sir Alfred 
Lyall, and Sir Rennell Rodd. The editor himself contributes 
three poems ; while one is from the pen of his predecessor in 
the field, Francis Turner Palgrave. 

Of special interest is the representation accorded to 
American and Colonial writers. Fifteen American poets 
are included, with a total of forty-three poems, those thus 
honoured being Whittier with eight poems, Longfellow with 

(Continued on page 236.) 
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Cambridge Books 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


Cambridge 
Plain Texts 


Henryson. The Testament of Cresseid. With a 


note by A. ATTWATER. Pott 8vo. Is 3d. 
Hoffman. Der Kampf der Sanger. With a note 
by G. WATERHOUSE. Pott 8vo. Is 6d. 


Old Spanish Ballads. With a note by J. P. HOWARD. 
Pott 8vo. 1s 6d. 


The Story of 


Elizabethan Drama 


By G. B. HARRISON, M.A. 

With s illustrations. Crown 8vo. School edition. 3s. 
(Library edition. 5s. net.) 

“He takes the principal figures and fcatures in the great 

sto of the Elizabethan drama: Kyd, Marlowe, Green, 

Shakespeare: Jonson... . and he shows what the great men did 


by the best possible method—the method of quotation.” 
The Times Literary Supplement. 


Memorandum on the 
Teaching of History 


Issued by the Incorporated Association of Assistant 
Masters in Secondary Schools. 
Crown 8vo. 2s 6d net. 


The object of this Memorandum is to gather together and set 
out in clear and intelligible form the results of the accumulated 
experience of men who do the practical work of teaching, and to 
show to the outside world and to those who are interested in the 
study of History how our Secondary Schools are grappling with 
the question. 


Elementary Integral 


Calculus 


By G. LEWINGDON PARSONS, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


This book, by a master at Merchant Taylors’ School, is based 
on the syllabus of the Higher Certificate Examination, and 
provides an introduction to the subject for mathematical and 
scientific students. 


Experimental Science 
By S. E. BROWN, M.A., B.Sc. 


Crown 8vo. In 3 parts. Part I, Physics, is issued 
in six sections: 1, Measurement, 2s; 2, Hydro- 
statics, 2s; 3, Mechanics, 2s; 4, Heat, 2s 6d; 
5, Light, 3s; 6, Sound, 3s 6d; Sections 1-4, 
bound together, 5s; Sections 4 and 5, 5s. 
Sections 4, 5, and 6 (Heat, Light, and Sound) may now be 
had bound in one volume. 7s 6d. 

Part II, Chemistry, 3s 6d. Part III, Electricity and Mag- 

netism, 5s 


Cambridge 


Lessons in English 


A Graduated Elementary Course 
in Three Volumes. 

Boox By GEORGE SAMPSON, M.A. 
I—-suitable for children from about 8 to 10. 1s 6d. 
lI—suitable for children from about Io to 12. Is 10d. 
IlI—suitable for children from about 12 to14. 2s 6d. 
“ Full of carefully devised exercises, and the expository part is 
marked, as one would expect, by originality and On A 


Cambridge Readings in 
French Literature 


Edited by ARTHUR TILLEY. 
Crown 8vo. With 24 plates. School edition. 5s. 
(Library edition. 6s net.) 

*‘ This is another most attractive book, containing selections 
from good French prose and try of all poon and repro- 
ductions of French pictures. e guiding idea is ‘ to illustrate 
the history of France by a record of some of her famous sons.’ 
. . . Mr Tilley's book should have an instant and durable 
success.”"°—The Spectator. 


Cicero: De Finibus 


Bonorum et Malorum 


Libri I, II. 
Edited by J. S. REID, Litt.D. 
Demy 8vo. 16s net. 

“No more suitable editor could have been found than 
Prof. Reid, whose knowledge of Ciceronian Latinity is unrivalled. 
All teachers of Latin will derive very great profit from carefully 
working through the notes and assimilating some of the vast 
stores of information on Ciceronian usage which the editor has 
poured into them.”—The Journal of Education. 


e e 
Experimental Optics 
A Manual for the Laboratory. 
By G. F. C. SEARLE, Sc.D., F.R.S. 
Demy 8vo. 16s net. 
Cambridge Physical Series. 

This Manual describes the wide range of optical experiments 
carried out in the Author's practical class at the Cavendish Labor- 


atory. These experiments have been tested by use in the class, 
and the apparatus required for most of them is of a simple nature. 


The Dynamical Theory 


of Gases 
By J. H. JEANS, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Fourth Edition. Royal 8vo. 30s net. 


“ There are many text-books and treatises in English, and a 
still larger number in foreign languages, from which the student 
may derive a knowledge of this branch of physics, but none of 
them surpasses in clearness and accuracy, none of them equals in 
completeness, the volume which we now have the pleasure of 
recommending to all classes of physicists." —The Athenaeum. 
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seven, Poe with six, Emerson with five, Whitman with 
three; Bryant, O. W. Holmes, J. R. Lowell, and H. D. 
Thoreau with two each; and T. B. Aldrich, Bret Harte, 
W. D. Howells, N. P. Willis, George Santayana, and Julia 
Ward Howe with one each, that of the last-named being 
the well-known “ Battle Hymn of the Republic,” beginning 
‘“‘ Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord.” 
By far the greatest of these poems is Whitman’s “ Out of 
the cradle endlessly rocking,” which the anthologist entitles 
“ The Brown Bird.” Canada is represented by three poets 
and six poems: Bliss Carman contributes ‘‘ Why,” which 
appeared in the ‘‘ Oxford Book of English Verse,” “ The 
Joys of the Road,” and two other poems; Sir Gilbert 
Parker, as in the earlier book, the fine sonnet “ Reunited ”’ ; 
and Edward William Thomson, a philosophical poem, 
“ Aspiration,” which is reminiscent of Emerson. Australia 
is also represented by three poets and six poems, Adam 
Lindsay Gordon contributing three, including “ The Sick 
Stock-rider,’’ H. C. Kendall two, and Douglas Sladen one ; 
while New Zealand’s contribution consists of two poems by 
Alfred Domett, Browning’s ‘‘ Waring.” There is no 
representative of the singers of South Africa. Any one 
possessing these two ‘‘ Oxford Books” has a splendid 
conspectus of the whole field of English lyric poetry. 

Another excellent collection covering the century from 
1824 onwards is ‘‘ The Golden Treasury of Modern Lyrics,” 
selected and arranged by Laurence Binyon (Macmillan, 
7s. 6d., 1924), and designed to continue the original ‘‘ Golden 
Treasury ” to the present day. It is arranged in two books, 
the death of Tennyson forming the dividing line, and 
contains 241 poems by eighty-seven poets, beginning with 
“ The Phoenix,” by George Darley and ending with Ralph 
Hodgson’s ‘‘ Song of Honour.” Tennyson, Browning, 
Matthew Arnold, Swinburne, D. G. Rossetti, Robert 
Bridges, and W. B. Yeats are all well represented, and there 
are poems by Meredith, Hardy, and many younger and 
living poets. Like the original “ Golden Treasury,” and 
unlike the ‘‘ Oxford Books,” it is not arranged chrono- 
logically, but more or less according to subjects, so that 
poems by the same author do not come together. No 
American or Dominion poets are included. 

A very well-known and popular collection is ‘‘ Poems of 
To-day ” (Sidgwick & Jackson, 2s. and 3s. 6d., 1911), com- 
piled under the auspices of the English Association primarily 
for the use of secondary schools and containing poems by 
forty-seven living or recently dead poets. If any criticism 
may be made of a book which has done so much to stimulate 
the study of contemporary poetry in our schools, it is that 
many of the poems are such as appeal to mature minds 
rather than to youth: they are on the whole too subjective 
and somewhat lacking in life and action. The same 
criticism applies to the second series, published in 1922, 
which contains specimens of the work of several younger 
writers, not included in the earlier volume. 

Towards an “ Anthology of Modern Verse,” chosen by 
the late Sir Algernon Methuen (Methuen, 6s., 1921), the 
writer has a specially warm feeling, as he was to a slight 
extent a collaborator. It contains selections from some 
ninety poets, mainly such as are still living, but including 
also Meredith, T. E. Brown, R. L. Stevenson, J. E. Flecker, 
and Rupert Brooke. Hardy, W. H. Davies, and Walter de 
la Mare are specially well represented ; and among notable 
poems are ‘‘ The Hound of Heaven,” Sir William Watson’s 
“ Lacrimae Musarum,” Julian Grenfell’s “ Into Battle,” 
and G. K. Chesterton’s splendid “ Lepanto.” The arrange- 
ment is alphabetical and there is an attractively written 
Introduction by Robert Lynd. 

“ Selections from Modern Poets,” made by J. C. Squire 
(Martin Secker, 6s., 1921), is another interesting collection. 
It is not so comprehensive as the last-named, as it includes 
the work of only forty-five poets, none of them born before 
1870; but ten of these do not appear in any of the books 
previously mentioned. Mr. Squire published in 1924 a 
second volume of similar selections, introducing some still 
younger poets. In both the arrangement is alphabetical. 


Another volume of somewhat similar character, but of 
greater length, has the grandiose title of “ The Golden 
Book of Modern English Poetry ” : it is edited by Thomas 
Caldwell (Dent, 7s. 6d., 1922) and covers the half-century 
1870-1920. There are, of course, also the well-known 
“ Georgian Poetry ’’ books, edited by E. M., of which five 
have so far appeared; while a charming little book of 
limited range is ‘‘Shorter Lyrics of the Twentieth Century, 
1900—1922,” selected by W. H. Davies (Poetry Bookshop, 
4S., 1922). 

The “ Bookman Treasury of Living Poets,” edited by 
St. John Adcock, which has just been published (Hodder 
& Stoughton, 7s. 6d.), is the latest in the field. It is remark- 
able for (a) the number of poets whose work is represented, 
some two hundred in all, and (b) the place accorded to 
poets in other parts of the British Commonwealth. These 
latter are twenty-two in number, twelve being Canadian, 
eight Australian or New Zealand, and two Indian, one 
of them being Rabindranath Tagore; but there is no South 
African. As in most collections of contemporary verse, the 
arrangement is alphabetical, and the work of each writer 
is preceded by useful little notes and comments. 


COLLECTIONS OF SCOTTISH AND IRISH VERSE 


The standard collections of Scottish poetry are the 
“ Edinburgh Book of Scottish Verse,” selected and edited 
by Prof. W. Macneile Dixon (Meiklejohn & Holden, 8s., 
1910), and the ‘‘ St. Andrews Treasury of Scottish Verse,” 
edited by Prof. and Mrs. Alexander Lawson. (Black, 6s., 
1920). The former, which covers six centuries from 
1300 to 1900, is a big book containing 474 poems 
by about two hundred poets, from Archdeacon Barbour, 
author of “ The Bruce,” down to Neil Munro, Donald 
A. Mackenzie, and Charles Murray. There are in it 
some fifty poems of Burns, over thirty of Scott, a large 
number of ballads, and a few translations from the 
Gaelic. There are also some Notes and a very full 
Glossary. The “St. Andrews Treasury” is a much 
smaller book, containing only over a hundred poems by 
some sixty poets; but it is a very choice selection and 
includes the names of several later writers that do not 
appear in the ‘‘ Edinburgh Book,” such as Hamish Hendry, 
John Buchan, John Foster, Mary Symon, and George 
Buchanan Smith, the last-named, son of Principal Sir 
George Adam Smith. a cousin of Charles Hamilton Sorley, 
of almost equal poetic promise, and a sharer of the same 
fate in the same year (1915). It too has a glossary. 

A recent publication is “ The Northern Muse,” an 
Anthology of Scots Vernacular Poetry, arranged by John 
Buchan (Nelson, Ios. 6d., 1924). a large and handsome 
volume. It contains 245 poems. grouped in eighteen books 
according to their subject-matter. Burns, naturally, 
dominates the collection, and Dunbar is also well repre- 
sented ; but, as only vernacular verse is given. there is 
little of Scott. A few ballads are included and a few 
renderings in Scots (Theocritus, Virgil, Horace and Heine) ; 
there are six poems by Stevenson and the same number 
by Mrs. Jacob, who is the best represented of living 
writers; and there are three examples of the editor's 
own muse. There is also an Introduction and a very full 
Commentary. 

There are many collections of Irish poetry, as is not 
surprising, seeing that Ireland, especially in these latter 
years, is such a nest of singing birds. Only a few can be 
mentioned. ‘' A Book of Irish Verse,” selected by W. B. 
Yeats (Methuen, 7s., 1895), is a small but choice collection, 
beginning with Goldsmith and ending with Dora Sigerson 
Shorter. Init James Clarence Mangan, Sir Samuel Ferguson, 
William Allingham, Douglas Hyde, and Katharine Tyan 
Hinkson are all well represented ; but there is nothing by 
the editor himself. This omission is repaired in what is 
perhaps the best collection, ‘‘ A Treasury of Irish Poetry 
in the English Tongue,” edited by Stopford A. Brooke and 
T. W. Rolleston (Murray, Ios. 6d., 1900), arranged in six 

(Continued on page 238.) 
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BELL'S LATEST BOOKS 


Arithmetic 


Parts III & IV 


By C. V. Durell, M.A., 
and R. C. Fawdry, M.A., B.Sc. 


Parts I and II published last summer (with or without answers, 2s.) 
have already been widely adopted. Parts III and IV cover the 


remainder of the school course, ranging from Graphs to Shares and 
Stocks and Variation. 


“ An excellent book, as one might expect from the records of 
these experienced tenchers and authors.'’’—TIMEs (on Parts I and II). 


Parts III and IV. Ready shortly. About 2s. 6d. 


Algebra for Schools 


Part II 


By John Milne, M.A., 


and J. W. Robertson, M.A., B.Sc. 


(BELL'S MATHEMATICAL, SERIES] l 
The range of Part II is from Harder Factors to the Binomial 
Theorem and Approximations. Part I (price 2s. 6d., or with answers, 
3s.) is already in its fourth edition. The work is intended for those 
who require a concise algebra on modern lines, but yet retaining 
the best features of the older text-bouks. 


Part II. With or without answers. 2s. 6d. 


Practical Mathematics 
Part II 


By A. Dakin, M.A., B.Sc. 


[BELL'S MATHEMATICAL SERIES.] 


Part II carries the course to a point from which the student may 
profitably advance to the study of the Calculus. Part I (price 5s.) 
was described by the Mathematical Gazette as ‘‘one of the finest 
introductions to practical mathematics that has ever come under 
our notice.” 


Ready shorily. 


Students’ Notes on 


European History 
By J.. G. Altham, M.A. 


Senior English and History Mart Municipal Secondary School, 
Salford. 
Supplies in a clear and interesting form a comprehensive survey 
of the political history of all the European countries from the begin- 
ning of the French Revolution to the end of the Great War. 


Pp. 176. Ready shortly. 


State and Commons 


A NEW HISTORY FOR LOWER FORMS. 


Vol. I. To1485. By H. Allsopp, B.A. 2s.3d. 
Vol. II. 1485-1832. By R. B. Mowat, M.A. 2s. 8d. 
Vol. IIT. 1832-1926. By S. S. Cameron, B.A., 


Uppingham School. (In preparation. 


‘Excellent .. . thorough and unbiased . . . throughout the two 
views are contrasted of the governed and the governing classes.” 
TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 


Each Volume contains a Time Chart. 


Electricity 


and Magnetism 
By C. L. Reynolds, M.A. 


Headmaster of Nottingham High School 
(BELI.’S NATURAL SCIENCE SERIES.} 

Mr. Reynolds has worked out, at Dartmouth and at Rugby, a 
scheme which, while it satisfactorily covers all the academic work 
required for examination purposes, at the same time presents the 
subject in such a way that students realize that they are learning 
something about “real” electricitv. Part I amply covers School 
Certificate work; Part II goes up to University Scholarship standard. 


Pp. 344. 5s. Part I, 3s. 


Readable Relativity 


By C. V. Durell, M.A. 


A school course in Relativity suitable for non-specialists. With 
the aid of mathematics up to School Certifie@te standard, the student 
is given a far more concrete acquaintance with Einstein’s theory than 
can possibly be achieved by the ordinary popular treatment. 


Pp. 156. With portrait of Einstein. About 3s. 


Common Science 
By C. W. Washburne. 


New and cheaper edition. 


This popular book has now been carefully adapted to suit the needs 
of British schools. It is hoped that in its revised and cheaper format 
it will cominend itself to a still larger number of schools. 


“ Exceedingly able and interesting.’’ 
SCOTTISH EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


Fully illustrated. 3s. Also in 2 parts, 1s. 6d. each. 


Living Things 


By A. Batley-Churchill, B.A. 


‘BELL’S NATURAL, SCIENCE SERIES] 
An attractive book of elementary nature study for pupils of 11-14. 
The detailed suggestions for practical work will be found very help- 
ful. A feature is the inclusion of some biographies of famous scientists, 


4 plates and 54 text figures. Price 2s. 


Aucassin et Nicolet te 
By Jacqueline André 


With Questionnaire Exercises, and Vocabulary by 
Marc CEPPI. 


Madame André has succeeded in preserving the charm and fresh- 
ness of the story, and has told it in simple language well within the 
grasp of junior forms. 


Illustrated. Price is. 3d. 


Excerpta Reddenda 


By M. L. Newman. 
High School for Girls, Sheffield. 


A collection of elementary Latin Unseens, suitable for junior forms 
and leading up to such a book as Mr. Marchant’s ** Unprepared Latin.” 


Ready shortly. About 48 pp. 
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books, the first containing only anonymous ballads and 
political songs. Over a hundred poets are included, and 
there is an introductory notice to each. The “ Dublin Book 
of Irish Verse,” 1728-1909, edited by John Cooke (Hodges 
Figgis and Henry Frowde, ros. 6d., 1909), modelled on the 
“ Oxford Book of English Verse,” covers much the same 
ground, includes more poets (some hundred and sixty), 
has no introductory notices, but contains a few notes. 
“ Modern Anglo-Irish Verse,” selected from living Irish 
poets by Padric Gregory (David Nutt, 5s., 1914), is another 
interesting anthology and includes some names that do 
not appear in the other books. 

The latest collection is the ‘‘ Golden Treasury of Irish 
Verse,” edited by Lennox Robinson (Macmillan, 7s. 6d., 
1925), and containing 259 poems, including fifty-six transla- 
tions from the Gaelic by Douglas Hyde, Lady Gregory, and 
others. Living poets are well represented, and the book 
has the attractive appearance of its fellows in the same 
series. 


AMERICAN AND COLONIAL VERSE 


The ‘‘ Yale Book of American Verse,” edited by T. R. 
Lounsbury (Oxford University Press, 15s., 1912), aims, 
apparently, at doing for the United States what the 
“Oxford Book ” has done for England and the English- 
speaking world ; but it can scarcely be accepted as repre- 
sentative when it contains only one poem by Walt Whitman 
(“O Captain! My Captain!’’), none by Joaquin Miller 
—not even ‘‘ Columbus ’’—and no fewer than ten pieces by 
Henry Cuyler Bunner. *A much larger and more compre- 
hensive collection is E. C. Stedman’s “ American Anthology, 
1787-1900’ (Houghton Mifflin, $5, 1900); but it is a 
bulky volume of nearly 900 pages, into which has been 
packed a huge mass of verse of various degrees of excellence 
and mediocrity. 

In America to-day there are many verse-writers, and there 
are several collections of their work. Two of these have 
been published on this side, ‘‘ Modern American Poetry,” 
edited by Louis Untermeyer (Cape, 7s. 6d., 1921), and 
Modern American Poets,” selected by Conrad Aiken (Secker, 
6s., 1922) ; but superior to either, in the writer’s opinion, 
are two little books that have not appeared here, viz. “ A 
Book of Modern Verse ” (1913) and ‘‘ A Second Book of 
Modern Verse ” (1919), both edited by Jessie B. Rittenhouse 
and published by Houghton Mifflin ($1.50 each). They are 
attractive little volumes of some 200 pages, each containing 
specimens of the work of seventy or eighty writers, a large 
proportion of whom are women. Both contain many fine 
poems, which show that the spirit of poetry is alive in 
America as well as in Europe. Among the most striking 
contributions to the earlier book are poems by William 
Vaughn Moody, Percy MacKaye, Richard Hovey, and 
Charles Hanson Towne, and charming little lyrics by 
Richard Burton, Frank Dempster Sherman, and Josephine 
Preston Peabody; while the later volume includes Alan 
Seeger’s “ I have a rendezvous with Death,” and has 
among its other contributors Robert Frost, Vachel Lindsay, 
Amy Lowell, Joyce Kilmer, John Gould Fletcher, and Edwin 
Arlington Robinson. 

There are two standard Canadian collections, a “ Treasury 
of Canadian Verse,” selected and edited by Theodore H. 
Rand (Dent, 7s. 6d., 1900), and the ‘‘ Oxford Book of 
Canadian Verse,’’ chosen by Wilfred Campbell (Oxford 
University Press, 5s., 1913). In both, leading Canadian 
poets, such as Isabella Valancey Crawford, Bliss Carman, 
Archibald Lampman, Charles Roberts, the two Scotts, 
Duncan and Frederick, and Pauline Johnson, are well 
represented, and both contain John E. Logan’s touching 
“ Indian Maid’s Lament ” ; but the former has only one 
sample of William H. Drummond’s delightful poems in 
the English patois of the French habitant, and none of the 
robust Yukon verse of Robert W. Service, nor of the 
beautiful and delicate work of Marjorie Pickthall, whose 
" Swallow Song” may be placed with Miss Crawford’s 
“ Love’s Land ” as the high-water mark of Canadian lyric 
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poetry. John MacCrae’s “ In Flanders Fields,” which has 
found its way into so many English anthologies, was, of 
course, too late for either book. 

Of Australian and New Zealand poetry there are also two 
standard collections, viz. the ‘‘ Golden Treasury of Australian 
Verse,” edited by Bertram Stevens (Macmillan, 5s., 1909), 
and a ‘‘ Book of Australasian Verse,” chosen by William 
Murdoch (Oxford University Press, 7s. 6d., 1918). Both 
contain characteristic examples of the work of Adam 
Lindsay Gordon, Henry C. Kendall, J. L. Cuthbertson, 
George Essex Evans, A. B. Paterson, Will H. Ogilvie, 
Jessie Mackay, and other poets of ‘‘down under”; but 
the former, if it does not include more names, is the larger 
and more representative book and has very useful 
biographical notes. 

The only general South African collection known to the 
writer is a ‘‘ Treasury of South African Poetry and Verse,” 
collected by E. H. Crouch (Walter Scott, 6s, 1907), which 
contains specimens of the work of Thomas Pringle, W. C. 
Scully, Herbert Price, Perceval Gibbon, Lance Fallaw, and 
others, but not of Arthur Shearly Cripps, who, however, is 
represented with some of these in the ‘‘ South African Book 
of English Verse,” edited by John Purves (Longman, 5s, 6d., 
1915). This is an excellent general collection which has 
at the end a small but choice selection of overseas poetry. 
The arrangement of Mr. Crouch’s book is haphazard and 
defective, being neither alphabetical nor chronological ; 
for instance, Pringle (1788-1834). the father of South 
African poetry, does not come till near the middle. 


Three other books may be mentioned in closing. The 
first is that delightful and companionable volume, “ The 
Open Road,” compiled by E. V. Lucas (Methuen, 5s., 1899), 
which, though mainly verse, contains some prose as well 
—a book that is very widely known and should be in the 
hands of every one. The second is “‘ The Call of the Home- 
land,” selected and arranged by R. P. Scott and Katharine 
T. Wallas (Blackie, 5s., 1907), whose purpose is the patriotic 
one of focusing and stimulating the emotions that centre 
round the love of Great and Greater Britain. The arrange- 
ment, as in Mr. Lucas’s book, is in sections, which include 
Echoes from History, the Changing Year, the Sea, Britain 
Overseas, the Call to Serve, &c. The third is “ The Comic 
Muse,” compiled by J. C. Squire (Collins, 6s., 1925), and 
published a month or two ago. It is essentially a book 
of smiles and laughter, the work of a brilliant critic and 
parodist and a poet with a keen sense of humour; and 
nothing better could be prescribed for any tired school- 
master or schoolmistress in need of a mental or moral tonic. 


HARROGATE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS.—On Friday, February 12, 
the Speech Day celebration of Harrogate College, postponed last 
November owing to the death of Queen Alexandra, took place. 
The ceremony was held in the Royal Hall, Harrogate. Lord 
Gisborough (Chairman of School Governors) presided, and was 
supported by Sir Charles King-Hatman (Vice-Chairman) and 
other members of the Board. The Marquess of Londonderry was 
the principal speaker. The headmistress, Miss M. E. Jones, B.A., 
presented her report of the past eighteen months’ work, and 
concluded by references to the tendency in these days of unrest 
for girls to leave school earlier than has been usual hitherto. 
She dwelt upon the importance of the work of the schools as 
training grounds to equip the young people, girls as well as boys, 
for the wide field of social and public service opening out before 
them now as never before. Lady Londonderry very kindly 
distributed the school trophies. It was explained by the head- 
mistress that individual prizes were not given, but the silver cups 
and shields were competed for by the various school houses and 
forms, and were therefore the result of corporate effort. Lord’ 
Londonderry referred to the history of the school since its 
foundation in 1893 by the late G. M. Savery, M.A., and he 
described the great changes and increased opportunities for girls’ 
education since that date. He spoke with warm appreciation of 
the great work done by women during the war, and in numberless 
fields of service of recent years. He eulogized the ability and 
influence of woman in the affairs of life, and paid a moving 
tribute to the gentle and noble character of the late Queen 
Alexandra. 
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BELLS STANDARD 
MATHEMATICAL TEXT-BOOKS 


Pendlebury’s Arithmetic. With 8,000 Examples. 31st Edition. 
5s. 6d. 

| Pendlebury & Robinson’s New School Arithmetic. 24th Edition. 
5s. 6d. 

| Pendlebury & Beard’s Commercial Arithmetic. 17th Edition. 3s. 

| Mr. Charles Pendlebury & Beard’s ‘Shilling ”’ Arithmetic. 755th Thousand. 

Is. gd., or with answers, 2s. 3d. 
| Pendlebury & Beard’s Elementary Arithmetic. 15th Edition. 2s. 
Pendlebury Pendlebury & Robinson’s New “Shilling ’’ Arithmetic. 17th Edition. 

| Is. gd., or with answers, 2s. 3d. | 

| Pendlebury & Robinson’s Junior Arithmetic. 14th Edition. 2s. gd. 

| Pendlebury’s Preparatory Arithmetic. Revised and enlarged Edition. 3s. 

) Pendlebury’s Elementary Trigonometry. 8th Edition. 5s. 


Public School Arithmetic. goth Edition. 5s. 6d. | 
The Student’s Arithmetic. 11th Edition. 4s. | 
A “Shilling ’’ Arithmetic. 8th Edition. rs. 9d.; with answers, 2s. 3d. | 
| 
| 


| 

| Elementary Algebra. 23rd Edition. 6s. 
| Messr S. Baker A Shorter Algebra. 7th Edition. 3s. 6d. 
| 


d B A First Algebra. 14th Edition. 2s. 6d. 
an ourne Elementary Geometry. 15th Edition. 5s. 6d. 


A School Geometry on “ New Sequence” Lines. 4s. 6d. 
A New Geometry. 6th Edition. 3s. 6d. 
A First Geometry. oth Edition. 2s. 3d. 


A Shorter Geometry (New Sequence.) 4s. 

Messrs. Bor chardt A New Trigonometry for Schools. 14th Edition. 5s. 6d. 
A Junior Trigonometry. 5th Edition. 4s. 

and Perr ott Numerical Trigonometry. 4th Edition. 3s. 


Geometry for Schools. 11th Edition. 5s. 6d. 
A First Trigonometry. 2s. 6d. 


A Concise Geometry. 6th Edition. 4s. 6d. 
Elementary Geometry (New Sequence.) 2nd Edition. 4s. 6d. 
Elementary Algebra. By C. V. DURELL, G. W. PALMER, and R. M. 


. ; : urell WRIGHT. Ioth Edition. Complete, 7s. ; Teachers’ Edition, 8s. 6d. 
Mr C V D Matriculation Algebra. 3rd Edition. Complete, 5s. 6d, , 


A School Mechanics. In three parts. 3s. each. 
For latest books see page 237. 


ee _ eC N8N$"™”m”N"_.u"_ © = 


Statics. 11th Edition. Complete. 6s. 
Dynamics. 8th Edition. Complete. 6s. 


Mr. R. C. Fawdry Readable School Mechanics. 2s. 4d. 
Co-ordinate Geometry. 2nd Edition. 5s. 


See also “ Arithmetic.” page 237. 


Messrs. Bell’s mathematical books are as a general rule issued complete with or without answers ; in many cases the 
Examples are published separately ; most of the books are also issued in parts. Piease write for full details to: 


YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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Correspondence 


THE CLASSICS IN EDUCATION. 


Your critic in March resents and challenges the supremacy 
ascribed in your February note to classical education as “ the 
dominating factor in the building up of the British character.” 
He concludes by asking whether it would not “ be well, both for 
ourselves and [for] the world, if we spent a little more of our 
critical faculty on the ancients and a little more of our idealizing 
faculty on the moderns.” It would be hard for him to find 
any group of works upon which for so many centuries the 
“ critical faculty ” of the civilized world has been so constantly 
and so shrewdly exercised as upon the works of the “ ancients.” 
And what has been the result of it all ? The result has been that 
these works have proved themselves models of “ simplicity and 
sincerity in the use of words.” And what does your critic mean 
by “ idealizing’’ ? Apparently he means uncritical praise. The 
“ ancients ” certainly have not received that; and if we are to 
give that to the moderns we shall lose, with simplicity and sin- 
cerity in the use of words, intellectual honour and moral integrity. 

The study of the classics has never been so narrow as its 
opponents make out. The Prime Minister maintains a tradition 
which has been unbroken (though it has at some times been less 
conscientiously held than at others) since the time of Erasmus. 
The main ends of education Erasmus held to be piety, learn- 
ing, equipment for the duties of life, and the habit of good 
manners. The liberal arts included more than philology and 
textual criticism; they included with music, natural science, 
and with mathematics, philosophy. They were believed to have 
their roots in religion and their fruits in the competent.manage- 
ment of affairs, in the graces of social life, and in personal 
dignity. 

If it is idle to pretend that these good things could only be 
got by persons who could read and write (and speak) in Latin 
and Greek, it is equally idle to pretend that this conception of 
the educated man has not deeply penetrated every part of English 
society and has governed the practice as it has formed the ideal 
of teachers who themselves may not have been classical scholars. 
When that conception is gone we may fall back upon “ ideal- 
izing ” our contemporaries, but we shall have abandoned both 
our standards of judgment and our habit of intelligent criticism ; 
we shall have lost also an influence which has unified our several 
purposes and subdued them to the common end which has well 
been called humanity. E. T. CAMPAGNAC. 


The letter of “ A Modern Man” about the Classics in 
education is not a helpful contribution to any discussion on their 
value. It is so full of confused thinking, unjustified assertions, 
illegitimate inferences, that I hardly see how it can be made the 
starting-point of any useful inquiry. But since you ask for my 
opinion, I send you these comments. 

Mr. Baldwin made no attack upon great modern writers, 
whether English or foreign. But he emphasized the supreme 
value of the great classical writers in giving their readers a 
literary standard. No one who has studied the great classics 
could be guilty of the absurd literary misjudgments, the super- 
latives bestowed upon inferior work, which are every week 
to be found in the reviews quoted in publishers’ advertisements. 

That some, or many, who have read the classics under com- 
pulsion in youth “ have never read anything else ” is indeed to 
be regretted. Every decade of life is strewn with the wrecks of 
those who have failed to go on educating themselves. This 
failure is not confined to those who have received a classical 
education. But to assert that no professor of Greek “ knows 
anything else ” is rather an example of bad manners than of 
truth or wit. Mr. Gilbert Murrav is a professor of Greek: is 
it true that he “ knows nothing else,” or that he is “ insular ” ? 

English insularity is due tọ the simple and obvious fact that 
Englishmen live on an island. It may be true that a classical 
education by itself will not overcome insular prejudices, but it 
will certainly help in the right direction. In the days of Erasmus 
Latin and Greek were the greatest of international bonds, and 
even to-day the friendships between students of the classics 


throughout Europe are a force far from negligible in the cause of 
amity and mutual understanding. 

I am sure that Mr. Cloudesley Brereton would not claim to be 
an authority on Latin Prose; but it is doubtless true that 
Latin Prose cannot be written by Englishmen without acquiring 
some national characteristics. The same thing applies equally 
to French and German written by Englishmen. 

If ‘‘ A Modern Man ” has been impressed by “‘ the darker side 
of Roman life,” he probably owes his impression to the classical 
scholars of the nineteenth century, who certainly did not ignore 
that side. It is now generally recognized that undue reliance on 
literary testimony, especially on the testimony of Tacitus and 
Juvenal, has done some injustice to the Romans, and it has 
been the pleasanter task of modern archaeologists and historians 
to discover and to emphasize the fine administrative work of 
the Roman Empire. 

Foolish claims have sometimes been made for a classical 
education by zealous champions. The imperfectly educated 
partisans of any study will advance exaggerated claims for it. 
Those who care to see the case for the classics stated with modera- 
tion, enlightenment, due respect for all other learning, and great 
literary charm, should read Mr. Mackail’s lately published 
volume of ‘‘ Classical Studies.” J. H. FOWLER. 


It is not very easy to see what is the exact reason for “ A 
Modern Man's” grievance in his letter about ‘‘ The Classics 
in Education.” Roused apparently by “ Mr. Baldwin's address 
and generally the pother made about the classics,” he takes 
“ two of our most deeply rooted national characteristics, namely 
our indifference to literature and our stubborn insularity ” as 
sticks with which to belabour the supporters of the classics, 
although “ these national characteristics ” are not on his own 
showing due to a classical education, for he says himself “ that 
scarcely any woman, and probably not more than one man in 
twenty has ever received such an education.”’ 

While it may be granted that as a nation we are indifferent 
to literature, surely the supporters of the classics ought not to 
be attacked on that score. For, after all, the authors of Greece 
and Rome are certainly literature, and it is better to read them 
than no literature at all. And is the schoolmaster ‘’ whose 
knowledge of books is confined to Latin and Greek authors, 
Shakespeare and Tennyson,” really a common phenomenon in 
the present day ? And if he is, surely to have some knowledge 
of, if not familiarity with, some great authors in three languages 
is not a thing to be laughed at lightly, even under the sanction 
of Mr. Bernard Shaw. Is the reader of German and French or 
Italian literature so very much ahead of him, and is his library 
so very much less restricted than that of Mr. Baldwin or the 
Vice-Chancellor of Queen’s University, Belfast? And here, 
again, it is not easy to see why, because Mr. Livingstone’s book 
on ‘“‘ The Greek Genius and its Meaning to Us” is not full of 
references to foreign literature, his library must therefore be 
extremely restricted. An attempt to explain the essential quali- 
ties of the Greek genius to English readers is best illustrated by 
references to English authors, and it is absurd to suppose that 
any one who has been engaged in advanced classical work at 
Oxford is not familiar with at least two foreign languages and 
some of their literature. 

“ A Modern Man” takes great exception to Mr. Baldwin's 
remark that Greek literature ‘‘ was not composed of novels or 
problem plays dealing with heroes and heroines struggling in the 
little traps that their own weaknesses had sprung for them.” 
Perhaps his desire to protest against the popular taste of the day 
led Mr. Baldwin to put his case in an extreme manner, but the 
instances he gave from his own experience prove that he was not 
depreciating great modern literature, but was claiming for certain 
ancient authors a power to refresh and transport, different from 
anything we can find in modern literature. Homer and Pindar 
and Sophocles, and, among the Romans, Horace, are so entirely 
free from nervous irritability and undue pre-occupation with the 
unknown, reflect so steadily and completely the fundamental 

(Continued on page 242.) 
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BLACKIE & SON’S LIST 


AN INTRODUCTION TO TECHNICAL 
DRAWING. A Complete Course for 
Secondary Schools. By W. Assort, B.Sc. (Lond.), 


A.M.I.Mech.E. In three parts. Price 2s. 6d. net 
each. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF CHEMICAL 
THEORY: The Elements of Physical and 


General Chemistry. By R. M. Caven, D.Sc. 
(Lond.), F.I.C. Large demy 8vo. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. xii + 320 pp., with 46 figures. 
12s. 6d. net. 


QUANTITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS AND 


INORGANIC PREPARATIONS. By R.M. 
Caven, D.Sc. (Lond.), F.I.C., Professor of Inorganic 
and Analytical Chemistry, Royal Technical College, 
Glasgow. In Two Parts. 

Part I. Preparation of Inorganic Salts, and one Exercises in 

Gravimetric and Volumetric Analysis. 3s. 6d. ne 


ParTII. Volumetric Analysis : Gravimetric Bea Analysis 
ro er ies and Alloys: Preparation of Inorganic Compounds. 
ne 


WHY AND HOW 


A Book of Everyday Science 


Descriptive and Experimental 


By E. SANKEY (Headmaster) and A. Royps, B.Sc., 
Science Master, Derker Higher School, Oldham. 
Scientific Laws illustrated from common processes. 
Suitable for boys and girls from 12 to 16 years. 
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facts of life in so clear an atmosphere, maintain so firmly its 
value and desirability, that our vision too becomes clarified and 
our confidence restored by association with them. 

But to eulogize certain Greek or Roman authors is not to 
eulogize their civilization or their intellectual or moral stand- 
point. And this is the second point in “ A Modern Man's ” 
indictment, “‘ that we idealize the Greeks and Romans.” Such 
a statement seems at variance with the whole trend of modern 
scholarship, which is constantly working to set in a right rela- 
tionship the historical and cultural achievements of the Greeks 
and Romans. Indiscriminate greatness is not thrust upon them 
now as it was by our grandfathers, who believed the Athenians 
to be a white-robed people perpetually admiring the Parthenon. 
The comparison between the Romans and Prussians is specious 
and frequently made, but if the latter were to disappear from 
Europe would they leave behind them any remains of permanent 
value comparable to the Roman legacy of building and road- 
making and law? The bitter civil strife, the untruthfulness 
and jealousy of the Greek character, even in its best period, is 
universally admitted; yet that does not lessen their merit in 
having formed and handed on to European civilization all the 
arts of life and the incessant quest of the ideal. 

G. M. SARGEAUNT. 


——— e en 


SPELLING REFORM. 


I am very much in agreement with Mr. G. F. Bridge as to 
some hindrances in the path of simplified spelling, though I think 
we should contemplate making only such changes as suit ourselves, 
confident that any consistent spelling here will gratify foreigners. 
What is to us good spelling will, taking an average, reveal 
similarities and differences of language better than bad, I think. 
When we see such foreign spellings as Teodor, Josef, humoresk, 
valiz, and Kobenhavn, we need not fear giving offence much. 

Prof. Gilbert Murray’s remarks about possibly leaving Latin 
words untouched have been misunderstood, I hope, for they seem 
likely to add a difficulty, as we are not all thorough linguists, and 
are never likely to be. Are we to look forward to simplifying, 
say, pneumatic, philosophy, rheumatism, and character, especially 
when we realize that ph in Greek was represented by a single 
letter, ġ, and ch by k, but that doubt, isle, sovereign, scissors, 
&c., must for ever trouble us ? This seems to me to give point 
to Mr. Bridge’s useful remark about the wisdom of having expert 
phoneticians in the witness-box but not on the bench, for I have 
found the implied fear a hindrance to propaganda—"“ too far and 
fast,” &c. We want to preserve our language entirely and to 
alter only such spellings as will help that effect. 

Volumes of Shakespeare and the Bible, and reprints of old 
writings generally, give a false idea of former spelling, printing, 
with other influences, having stereotyped the muddled seven- 
teenth century spelling, whose mere length of undeserved life 
gives it a superstitious value in the eyes of many people. Even 
educated persons seem not to know, always, that Chaucer, 
five hundred years ago, used such admirable spellings as: Fel, 
shal, farewel, blis, hous, fortunat, som; doute, ile, thogh, plage, 
gilty, agast, deth, lern, herd(a), disese, yong, bigile, sik, wrak, Crist, 
and cristen ; doun, toun, renoun. And when he spells fiers, voys, 
pees(ce), we infer that he reasonably expected that z should 
assert itself in its place. 

“ The immediate thing is to make a breach,” as Mr. Bridge 
says, into our “ collocation of contradictions and conundrums 
miscalled our system of spelling.” This I would do, privately, 
by invariably using Tennyson’s three reductions, tho, turnd, and 
slipt being the types, always writing ‘‘ Tennysonian spelling ” in 
the top left corner of letters. The danger is that over enthusiastic 
writers may use these reductions in business, where the idea is 
not understood or approved, and socause friction and a set-back 
to our cause. Germany’s first public action in this matter, I 
understand, was to call a great educational conference.—Yours 
faithfully, H., KETTERINGHAM. 


The letter of Mr. G. F. Bridge in the February issue of The 
Journal invites by both its matter and its tone very respectful 
consideration. A few comments may not be out of place. He 


has had the advantage of reading a much fuller report of the 
meeting of the Simplified Spelling Society (S.S.S.) than the 
present writer, to whom, accordingly, his letter has brought news. 

It is doubtful if the S.S.S. ever imagined that reform would 
come rapidly. What it looked for was steady progress towards it. 

Against the suggestion that, in any change made, our Latin 
words should be left alone, it may be urged that a scheme such 
as the Society’s would atfect their spelling very little, in other 
words it would be such a small concession to the opponents of re- 
form as to be scarcely worth making. Our Latin words simplified 
would scarcely trouble a foreigner learning our language. 

Had Mr. Bridge said the S.S.S. scheme had made little progress, 
members of the Society might have agreed, but “ no progress,” 
though probably excusable, is perhaps a little unfair. 

The whole membership of the Society would, however, subscribe 
to the view that anything written or printed according to the 
S.S.S. scheme acts as an obstacle to reform. That is because of 
British conservatism, so much respected, even reverenced, in its 
native land, and so harmful to many of its interests. In its 
extreme manifestation it keeps a closed mind and is inclined to 
dismiss most new things that are not pleasure-providing or 
money-making with ‘‘ 1 don't like it,’ mere unreasoning dislike 
being the sole ground of rejection. Only under pressure a few 
arguments may be forthcoming in the way of objections to 
change ; these being all met, the beset one, often in grim silence, 
reverts to his original reason and sits tight. Now, justin reference 
to that British attitude—has there been any crusade, worthy of 
the name and the object, against our orthography ? Has the 
S.S.S. been backed up by all who could have lent their aid ? By 
no means. If it had been, there would have been a different 
story to tell to-day, for probably an agreed scheme would ere now 
have been in the making, the “ inevitability ’’ of reform having 
dawned on the Briton. No defence of the S.S.S. is intended here, 
for Mr. Bridge has not blamed it. 

Whatever piecemeal changes may be made in our spelling, 
the end should be seen from the beginning. The experience of 
the U.S.A. does not encourage one to hope much from changes in 
words here and there, or from very restricted options. Indeed 
it is possible to hope more, much more, from the widest option 
of all, could convention allow, viz. ‘‘ Spell as you like.” With 
that in operation the makings of a comparatively sane ortho- 
graphy would emerge. 

The use of a simplified spelling in private correspondence is 
not unknown; the Society’s scheme is used by members with 
more or less consistency in inter-correspondence, and by some 
in letters to outsiders. Having employed it for a considerable 
time the writer prefers it greatly to the current spelling, and has 
to exercise some care in writing to the press and to certain quarters 
of officialdom lest any good spelling should intrude. That is in 
all likelihood the experience of any similar practitioner, and such 
would probably find it most irksome to have to use simplifications 
for some words only. 

It is, one feels, necessary to point out that in all Mr. Bridge's 
suggestions he deals tenderly with the grown-ups and seems to 
ignore the children. From the first the S.S.S. has considered the 
children. The grown-ups fight shy of anything like phonetics. 
Not so the little ones. An increasing number in various parts 
of the island begin their education with the use of the Inter- 
national (or other) Phonetic Script and do so successfully. By 
repeated experiments it has been proved that older children, left 
to themselves, spell very accurately though not according to 
convention, and there is good reason to believe that a group of 
children aged 12 to 14 could devise a spelling scheme not out- 
rageously at variance with that of the Society. There is food for 
thought in that statement. 

For the children’s sake the grown-ups should consider the 
matter seriously, and all, teachers especially, who favour any 
measure of reform whatever should band themselves together in 
order to work for a change which would bring relief, benefit, 
and profit.—Yours faithfully, THO-THOUGH. 


It is unfortunate that the letter to the Prime Minister accom- 
panying the petition for an inquiry into Spelling Reform, organ- 
(Continued on page 244.) 
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ized by the Simplified Spelling Society, suggests that the only 
thing the promoters have in their minds is the introduction of a 
phonetic system. In the second paragraph reference is made to 
the value of “ a'simple phonetic spelling as a method in education 
during the earlier stages,’’ and the possibility of any less drastic 
reform is nowhere explained. Pity that that word “ phonetic ” 
cannot be put into cold storage, at least for a while. The public 
will infer from the letter that spelling reform means phonetic 
spelling, and nothing else. Indeed, that view is taken in to-day’s 
issue of one of the most widely-read Sunday papers, and the 
usual mockery follows. Reformers may laugh at the article, 
but for one person who laughs at it there will be a hundred who 
laugh with it. 

It is a pity, because in the Memorial on Spelling Reform 
presented to Mr. Trevelyan in 1924 a clear distinction between 
reform as a method in education and reform as it would affect 
general usage was drawn, and an instructive list of recom- 
mended *“‘ permissible options ” was given. But apparently it 
was only the letter which was sent to the press. 

I thank you for sending me copies of two letters in which 
reference to my communication in your March number is made. 
Mr. Ketteringham’s remarks about “ Latin words ” show two 
misunderstandings of my position, for which no doubt I am 
responsible. First, when I spoke of non-interference with 
“ Latin spellings,” I did not mean to suggest interference with 
Greek spellings. The same principle applies to both, and I 
ought to have made this clear. Secondly, the policy of non- 
interference applies only to words which have been taken over 
from the ancient languages with no change but a change of 
termination. Typical words derived from Latin are, salvation, 
nature, special, noxious, service. Even to this limited principle 
there would have to be exceptions in the case of words with super- 
fluous final letters, e.g. autumn, solemn, infinite, active. I should 
certainly vote for altering doubt, isle, sovereign, scissors, and 
many other such words. 

If I ignored the children last month, as ‘‘ Tho-Though ” says, 
it was only because one cannot mention every point in a brief 
letter. I have shown my interest in them practically by getting 
the signatures of all the teachers in three elementary schools in 
this neighbourhood for the petition. 

Steeple, Gerrards Cross. 

March 15, 1926. 


G. F. BRIDGE. 


THE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE. 


I have read with close attention Mr. Prideaux’s article on 
The School Certificate in the March issue. The points he dis- 
cusses naturally come home chiefly to the business and bosoms 
of secondary school teachers, but they are of grave import to 
every one who is interested in education, including even the 
parent. So I make no apology for offering a few comments. 

The distinction Mr. Prideaux makes between the academically 
minded pupil and the pupil who is not so minded, though it may 
not as it stands be sufficiently scientific to satisfy a psychologist, 
certainly in my experience answers broadly to the facts. One 
has only to think of one’s own friends and acquaintances to find 
instances of people who have succeeded very well in life, but who 
did not succeed at school, and by success in life I do not mean 
necessarily the knack of making money. Whilst this is so, the 
school is not adequately meeting the needs of a large and 
important class of people—those whose bent is practical or 
artistic rather than intellectual. I am not thinking of the small 
but inevitable proportion of “ duffers,’’ but of people whose 
abilities and tastes are different from, but quite as respectable 
as, the abilities and tastes of people who succeed in the academic 
sense. Incidentally I do not accept what I understand to be 
Mr. Prideaux’s implication, that the academically minded 
person is necessarily more intelligent than the other sort. It is 
often a question of taste rather than of intelligence. 

Half a century ago the advanced women of the time had a 
great opportunity of a new orientation, But through over- 
anxiety, perhaps natural enough, to prove that girls are not the 
intellectual inferiors of boys, they imitated the education of 
boys, mistakes and all. Thus it has come about that for two 
generations the tough-minded type of girl, who revels in mathe- 


matics or science or classics or modern languages treated in 
accordance with the classical tradition, has had an advantage 
over her tender-minded sister, who has been compelled to neglect 
her beloved art or music, in order to prepare for examinations 
in subjects for which, to use an old-fashioned expression, she has 
no genius. 

The trouble seems to be that the university don, who tends to 
think of every boy and girl as a possible or an impossible under- 
graduate, has dominated, and still dominates, the situation too 
exclusively. While he does so, we are not likely to make an end 
of the confusion, which to a harmful extent still persists, between 
a school-leaving certificate and a matriculation certificate. No 
man who has not had substantial experience as a school teacher 
is fit to legislate upon, or to conduct, a school examination. 

The position of the secondary schools at the present time 
disquietingly resembles that of the elementary schools in the 
old days of the Revised Code and the annual examination, and, 
I may add, that of the younger universities when the external 
degree of the University of London marked the limits of their 
freedom. The elementary school teachers have secured liberty 
in teaching by means of their large and politically powerful 
organization. The universities have secured theirs in their own 
way. I look forward to a time when secondary school teachers 
shall claim and obtain a similar freedom. Then, and only then, 
will different mental types get a fair chance in our secondary 
schools. 

Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, S.E. 

March, 1926. 


T. RAYMONT, 


The article by Mr. P. H. Prideaux in your March issue must 
be gratifying to the Headmistresses’ Association, which has for 
years been demanding a reform of the School Certificate to meet 
the needs of the non-academic girl. If the boy of that type is 
to be considered, and if headmasters and educational authorities 
have at last wakened up to his needs, we shall get something 
done. Any agitation or protest from headmiistresses was always 
liable to the charge that they were seeking to lower the standard 
for girls: they have said all along that they believed boys varied, 
too, and needed greater freedom in choice of subjects, and the 
policy they have worked out would meet the difficulty 
Mr. Prideaux describes in an easier and a safer way than his 
plan of two forms of certificate. This would never do in practice : 
parents, employers, pupils, and the authorities of the various 
professional bodies who recognize the School Certificate, would 
be confused in their minds as to the values of the two forms, 
and most of the good wrought by the existing system would be 
destroyed. It is bad enough to have one examination used for 
matriculation at a university and as a general test for the 
average secondary pupil, but the great convenience of the method 
makes the objections to it invalid. One never knows exactly 
who will go to a university and who will not, and so the existing 
system goes on in spite of the complication. But to have a 
third new type, the non-academic certificate, in addition to the 
two we have would be too much. 

The A.H.M. plan is a better way, because a simpler one, and 
because it means greater freedom of adaptation to the individual: 
it is that Group IV should be equivalent to either Group II or 
Group III as qualifying for a pass. Thus the pupil who was 
non-academic in linguistic power, but capable of self-expression 
through art or music, could still get a certificate, or, to put it in 
other words, French would no longer be compulsory for a pass. 
Another type of non-academic pupil who cannot do mathematics 
and may consequently be weak in science, but who is of literary 
tastes, could pass in Group II and offer Group IV with music as 
alternative to Group III. 

The Association of Head Mistresses has never yet committed 
itself to the recognition of subjects in Group [V other than art 
and music. Housecraft, including needlework, manual training. 
&c., may be, however, possible as examination subjects of equal 
rank. That has to be proved, but many headmistresses are 
advocates of such recognition. The full recognition of Geography 
in Group III would also help, for it is a subject well suited to the 
non-academic boy or girl as it is studied to-day. The weakening 

(Continued on page 246.) 
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TOTTENHAM, 

e Dear Sir, March 12, 1926. 

H I have received notice to-night that I have passed the 1925 Preliminary Certificate Examination— 
§ and with oredits in three subjects—Arithmetic, Elementary Mathematics, and Elemen- 
e tary Solence. As! took only a short Course with you, I think this speaks highly for the value of your 
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instruction by Correspondence, and I thank you most heartily for your very valuable assistance. 
Yours faithfully. 
E. J. 
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purchasing public are more alive to the obvious advantage of 
BUYING DIRECT from a Reputab!le Manufacturing House. 
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Guaranteed finest quality. Guaranteed excellent. A handsome racket. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 
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of the position of geography has been a matter of protest by 
geographical associations, and has injured the work in schools. 
Simpler questions are needed also. Probably a further reform 
must go with this for the university entrance candidate, who 
might be required to take some stiffer papers in fewer subjects 
a year later—much as the Northern Joint Board allows three 
subsidiaries in the Higher Certificate to count for matriculation. 
It is quite fair that the pupil who wants to go to college should 
grapple with stiffer problems. SARA A. BURSTALL. 


One may perhaps be allowed to admire the courage of a writer 
who is not content with mere criticism of the existing system 
but puts forward a considered plan to meet the récognized 
difficulties. At the same time, I do not think Mr. Prideaux’s 
suggestion of two sets of papers and two certificates, 
“academic” and “non-academic,” is either desirable or 
workable. 

The School Certificate as at present issued is more than a 
mere statement of success in an examination. It states that the 
possessor of the certificate has received his education in a school 
which has been inspected and approved by recognized Authority, 
that he has passed a certain number of years in that school, and 
that he has studied various subjects, in some of which he 
has successfully passed an examination conducted by a 
University Board. So that the Certificate is, in some sense, a 
school record. Mr. Prideaux would make two certificates with 
different names by changing the examination qualification 
only. I think the confusion would be very great in the minds of 
employers and others who are just beginning to recognize and 
value the School Certificate. But I doubt whether it is a work- 
able plan. Mr. Prideaux says that classification into academic 
and non-academic candidates would have to be made in the pre- 
certificate year. 
possible. But I think it would be a most difficult task and one 
that wouldjlead to discontent on the part of pupils and parents, 
even if the staff were of one mind in the classification. 

The next development, which should be expected and 
encouraged, is an increase of practical subjects in Group IV, 
and an elevation of that group to parity with Group II and III, 
so that a pass in Group I and any two of the remaining groups 
would secure the Certificate. That would help the pupil, so 
common in our northern districts, who finds it impossible to 
raise even one foreign language to examination level, while his 
mathematics and practical work are good. I think that failure 
of our average pupil to secure a certificate is generally due to 
failure in French, and I hope that the type of pupil Mr. Prideaux 
has in mind would in many cases work out his educational salva- 
tion in fuller attention to the practical subjects, which one hopes 
shortly to see in Group IV, or that he would be transferred to 
the technical classes to follow his bent there. 

The Park School, Preston. ALICE M. STONEMAN. 


Mr. Prideaux’s article in your last issue is a welcome one, and 
indicates the existence of a widespread suspicion that the First 
School Examination is not altogether successful in fulfilling its 
purpose of providing an examination appropriate to secondary 
school pupils of about the age of 16. 

It must be owned, however, that the suggested solution has 
undesirable features, notably that involving the separation of 
the pupils into ‘‘ academics ” and “‘ non-academics ” at an early 
age. How can the examination be said to “ indicate clearly the 
type of mind or mental quality of the candidate,” when the 
sorting into types will have been done by the schools before 
the examination is taken. No doubt it would be possible to 
pick out pupils conforming to the definitions of each type put 
forward by Mr. Prideaux, but there would be a large number 
whose characteristics would show every possible intermediate 
stage between these two extremes. 

All that most teachers ask is that the examination shall be 
such that the large majority of the pupils of appropriate age 
can be sent in for it with reasonable hope of success, and without 
having imposed upon them such conditions as limit the fullness 
and effectiveness of the school course for each individual. 


I agree that that would be the latest time 


The main criticisms appear to be that some pupils find the 
foreign language an insuperable difficulty, while others are 
equally daunted by the mathematics, and that the time required 
to attempt to overcome these difficulties reduces to a minimum 
the time available for the study of practical subjects. It should 
be possible to remedy these defects either by a removal of the 
grant system or by the introduction of greater freedom into 
that system. 

In conclusion, would not most people be satisfied if the work 
of all the candidates showed ‘‘ a knowledge of facts and clear 
immediate inference from them, together with capacity for 
clear exposition and coherent arrangement?’ Should an 
examination for pupils of 16 expect more even from the 
“academic ” type, and should we be willing to admit that the 
possession of any school certificate, however high the honours 
it represented, indicated the possession of any qualities “' in a 
superlative degree ? ” U. GorDON-WILSON. 


EXTRAVAGANCE IN EDUCATION. 


In your issue of March you comment upon an article of mine 
that appeared in the Daily Mail of February 11. Your complaint 
is that it was unfair on my part to suggest that “ a local authority 
may spend however much money it chooses and demand that 
the national exchequer shall pay 50 per cent of the bill.” You 
reply that the Board of Education only pays for ‘‘ approved ”’ 
expenditure. I am fully aware of this fact, and I have no doubt 
that the officials of the Board of Education spend a great dea] 
of time in criticizing the minute details of expenditure submitted 
to them by officials of the local authorities. But the Board of 
Education as a whole has no interest in resisting big schemes 
proposed by local authorities for the enlargement of educational 
expenditure, and in practice, as I stated, the Exchequer has to 
foot the bill. My statements are absolutely confirmed by those 
made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his speech in the 
House of Commons on March 16. Speaking on the percentage 
system, he said: ‘‘ The local authorities called the tune, and it 
only remained to calculate the percentage on which the 
Exchequer paid the piper.” He went on to say that “ when one 
authority was spending money and another had to supply it, 
there was no adequate check—he would not say on waste or 
extravagance ; that was the easier evil to grapple—but on well- 
intentioned, inordinate expansion. In present circumstances 
this expenditure was quite uncontrollable.”’ 

Gray’s Inn, | 

March 18, 1926. 


HAROLD Cox. 


— ee 


A SCHOOL CAMP IN GERMANY. 


I have been invited by Prof. Humbke, of the Mittelschule, 
Lübeck, to study, this summer, methods of teaching in German 
schools, and to give demonstration lessons on the Direct Method. 

At the same time I have had inquiries about the possibility 
of a school camp in Germany. I should be glad to arrange for 
such a camp (one for boys, another for girls) if there is a sufficient 
demand for it (I cannot take our boys, as German is not on the 
school curriculum); and I should accordingly be pleased to 
receive an early intimation from teachers of German who, 
inspired by my article on ‘‘ School Camps in France,” which ap- 
peared in the December issue, are desirous of coming themselves 
or of sending pupils. There must be no delay, as all arrange- 
ments must be completed by the end of May. 

The camp will not be run for profit, and will be limited (about 
25 boys and 25 girls). An equal number of German secondary 
school boys and girls will camp and fraternize with the English. 
They will be in charge of German teachers. The camp will run 
for a month, and, as far as I can estimate at present, will cost 
no more than ten pounds per head inclusive of return fare. 
Trips into Denmark and to Berlin are possibilities. Fuller 
details will be forwarded on request to me. Inquiries during the 
Easter vacation should be addressed : Mogden House, Isleworth, 
W.; after that to 4 Pembroke Road, Bootle, Lancs. 

Alsop High School, Liverpool. SYDNEY W. WELLS, 
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THE STANTON,DESK 


The E.S.A.’s Furniture and Stationery Factories 


are planned and equipped with the latest machinery, and afford 
exceptional facilities for the manufacture and very prompt delivery 
of materials of the highest grade. 


° The E.S.A.'s Furniture Factory and Drying Sheds 
F ur nitur €C . at Stevenage, Herts, occupy more than four acres of 
ground. rge Stocks of essential School Furniture 
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Desks, Tables, Cupboards, Forms, Easels, Blackboards, 
Chairs, Stools, &c. 


e Very large stocks of Exercise Books, Science Books, 
Stationer Y > Nature Note Books, Examination Paper, Foolscap, 
Note Books, Loose-Leaf Files and Devices, Registers, 


Mark Books, are available for urgent requirements. 


B School Books of all Publishers are in stock, available 

ooks e « o for immediate despatch. The London Premises are 
situated in the centre of the Publishing Trade, conse- 
quently urgent orders for Books not in stock are 
collected by Motor Service and despatched the same 
day. Best discounts given. 
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Requ isiles e Rubber, Ink, Globes, Mathematical Instruments, 
Handwork and Kindergarten Material—supplied from 
Stock. 
A most comprehensive series of separate Catalogues 
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Prize Books, Furniture, Handwork, Kindergarten, 
Chemicals, and Chemical Apparatus—any of which 
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Foreign and Dominion Notes 


———— 


ITALY 3 
The preparations for the fourth International Moral Education 
Congress, to be held in Rome after Easter 
A hg ape (April 16-20), have been somewhat rudely 
i disturbed by the resignation from the Execu- 
tive Council of two of the three German members (Prof. Eucken 
and Prof. Kerschensteiner) as a protest against the reported 
“ official persecution ” of the German-speaking population in the 
Trentino. In an interview, published in a German paper, 
Prof. Eucken asked “ the honoured gentlemen in Rome in all 
frankness ” whether this persecution had their approval. Prof. 
Orestano, President of the Congress Committee, then replied 
“with equal frankness ” in a letter to the same newspaper. 
He first refers to the fact that in 1908 and 1912, at the time of 
the first and second congresses, Italian, French, and Polish 
populations were suffering severely at the hands of Austria, 
Germany, and Russia, but that no voice was raised in either of 
the countries affected against the admission of Austrian, German, 
and Russian representatives to the Congress. He then reminds 
Prof. Eucken of the explicit policy of these Congresses—‘' to 
leave entirely on one side all national and political problems, 
in order to give the fullest prominence to the universal problem 
of a humane moral education, irrespective of differences of race, 
nationality, and religion.” As to the so-called persecution, 
Prof. Orestano denies that it exists. Not only Mussolini in the 
Chamber, he declares, but innumerable Germans settled in Italy, 
have all denounced the reports as ‘‘ a pack of lies.” German and 
Italian, he declares further, are both taught in all schools. The 
letter ends with a tu quogue—the behaviour of the pan-Germans, 
who in the Trentino and elsewhere are accused of a shameless 
propaganda of ill-will against Italy. We ourselves attach so 
much importance to the international character of these Con- 
gresses that we profoundly regret the withdrawal of the two 
German representatives. Happily an equally distinguished third, 
Prof. Foerster, has had the wisdom and courage to remain. 
{Programme of Congress from F. J. Gould, “ Armorel,’’ Woodfield 
Avenue, Ealing.) 


DENMARK 


The Minister of Education has recently given effect to the hope 
expressed at Geneva and decreed that once a 
A Women Minister year in all schools the League of Nations shall 
be made the sole subject of instruction. 
Detailed suggestions have been issued for the purpose. The 
decision is noteworthy, but, in such an educationally progressive 
nation, scarcely surprising. What is really surprising, and at 
least equally noteworthy, is that the Minister is a woman—we 
think the first. Tout vient à qui sait attendre. 
We are indebted to a correspondent for the following note on 
À the People’s High Schools. Founded by pri- 
Peopie e Nigh vate enterprise fifty years ago for young Soni 
of both sexes between 18 and 25, they now 
cover the country districts, and attract, it is said, a full third of 
the rural adolescent population. And yet they are neither 
compulsory nor free—though fees are sometimes reduced. The 
State contributes to the cost, but exercises little or no control. 
The aim is purely cultural, in no sense technical, and in the 
scheme of culture, history, “ the spoken word,” and the easy 
intercourse of teachers and taught play a prominent part. We 
could ask many questions that our note does not answer. 
From the Educational Settlements Association (150 South- 
ampton Row, W.C.) particulars may be 
and Colleges. Obtained of the International People’s College 
at Elsinore, where ‘‘ there gather every year 
a group of working-men and women from most of the European 
countries in order to live, study, and work together and thereby 
gain some insight into the minds and habits of peoples who would 
otherwise remain ‘ foreigners’ to them.” Contributions to the 
“new spirit of international understanding ” are always wel- 
come, but—" the funds at the disposal of the Committee (for 
Bursaries, &c.) are at the moment practically exhausted.” 


AN INNOVATION IN Book Propucinc.—Messrs. Thomas 
Murby & Co. send an advance copy of the new edition of 
Dr. Charles Knapp's “ Smaller Scripture Manual of the Acts,” 
Vol. II, being Chapters xiii.-xxviii. This is of special interest as 
one of the first textbooks to be reproduced in England by the 
new Phototype process, without type-setting. The result is 
extremely satisfactory, and the value of this much-used manual 
for students is in no wise impaired. 
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LONDON.W.1 


HOW OTHER PEOPLE LIVE. 
By H. CrivE BARNARD, M.A., B.Litt. With 60 
illustrations, of which 32 are in colour. Crown 4to. 
Price 38. 

This is essentially a geography reader, and its distinguishing feature 
is the highly artistic illustrations in colour and black and white, by 
which an appeal is made to the scholar’s imagination. It serves as 
a useful introduction to Herbertson’s more advanced “ Man and 
His Work.” 


MAN AND HIS WORK 
By Prof. A. J. and F. D. HERBERTSON. Fifth 
Edition. Containing 26 illustrations. Price 2s. 6d. 
** The book is well info and carefully written, and will call the 
attention of teachers of geography to much that is new and inter- 
esting—if not as single facts, at any rate as standing in the connections 
under which these facts are exhibited. ... After all, however, 
the real service which Dr. Herbertson has done us is to present us 
clearly and effectively with the problems of geography and human 
life viewed from a t far too often ignored by writers and teachers 
We are grateful to him.’’—The Journal of Education. 


MAN AND HIS CONQUEST OF NATURE 
By M. I. Newsiain, D.Sc. Third Edition. With 
23 illustrations. Price $s. 6d. 

This book is intended to be used to supplement the ordinary text- 
books of geography ; it will help to vivify their somewhat bald state- 
ments, and suggests the complex actions and reactions which take 
place between man and nature at every stage of civilization. Teachers 
of Geography will find in it the kind of information which they wish 
to put ore their scholars, but which is difficult to obtain. 


MAN IN MANY LANDS 
By Prof. L. W. Lype, M.A., F.R.G.S. An Intro- 
duction to the study of Geographic Control. Con- 
taining 24 full-page illustrations in colour. Third 
Edition. Price 5s. 

“ A perfectly delightful book, forming an introduction to the study 
of geographic control that will be read with both pleasure and profit 
by every teacher and student of Nk oe el ta Times. 

“ The aim is to show how certain results are inevitable, given certain 
geographical conditions, and thus to explain racial differences by 
physical surroundings.’’"—The Journal of Education. 


INTRODUCTORY GEOGRAPHY 
By H. Crive BARNARD, M.A., B.Litt. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. With about 50 illustrations in the text. 
Second Edition. Price $s. 
This book is planned so as to cover the syllabus for the “ Second 
Stage ’’ as laid down in the Board of Education’s Suggestions for the 
Teaching of Geography (Circular 834). 


OUTLINES OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
By H. CiivE BARNARD, M.A., B.Litt. With 93 
illustrations, maps and diagrams. Second Edition. 


Price 3s. 6d. 

This volume deals in turn with the mathematical, astronomical, 
physical, and geological aspects of geography. It is designed for 
children who have anny studied the geography of the world mainly 
from a descriptive standpoint, and who are now entering upon a 
regional and more strictly scientific treatment of the subject. 


CAMPING FOR ALL. 


By E. E. RereynoLps, Assistant Master, The 
Royal Grammar School, Colchester, Assistant 


County Commissioner for Training, Essex Boy 
Scouts. Crown 8vo, bound in cloth, with 20 
illustrations. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
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Schools and Universities of Great Britain 


IV.— PRIVATE AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
By H. C. Kina, M.A. 


| po very early days private enterprise has played a 


most important part in the educational system of 
this country. It might almost be said that all forms of 
education were originally in private hands, from the village 
school for little country children to the highest type, and 


even in these days it is very difficult to find the exact line 


of demarcation between public and private schools. There 
is, of course, the distinction between State-aided schools 
and those which are not State-aided, but this is not quite 
what we are looking for. The terms “ public schools ” and 
‘“ private schools ” are really technical in character; we 
all know what are meant by public schools, but not every- 
body knows quite so well what are meant by private 
schools. Again, there are schools which are really private 
schools whose friends would like to class as public 
schools, which they are in no sense of the word. On the 
other hand, we can think of one private school which in the 
last year or two has quite definitely joined the ranks of 
the public schools, by reason of endowment, and is likely 
to hold its own among its fellows. 

In the technical sense a private school is one which is 
the private property of one man, or of one or two partners. 
This definition, however, would include practically all the 
preparatory schools in the country, though these would 
not be included in the term “ private school ” in the most 
narrow technical sense. In this sense private schools 
are those which, being private property, take pupils at 
almost any age, and continue their education up to the age 
of 18 or 19. They would include a large proportion of the 
girls’ schools in the country, though even girls’ schools 
are tending to become more of the public school type, and 
the private girls’ schools strain every nerve to attain the 
efficiency of public schools, with increasing success. In the 
lists of successful candidates for Higher and School Certifi- 


cates issued by the various examining boards, the list of 
girls is growing longer and longer each year, and in these 
lists are included a very large proportion of girls educated 
in strictly private schools. We should say that the educa- 
tion of girls is progressing very fast, though it is sometimes 
stated that the subjects in which girls gain certificates are 
rather inclined to be soft options, while the majority leave 
severely alone the harder tests of the classical subjects. 
Whether the subjects which they do offer are soft options 
or not does not concern us at the moment. With the 
increasing number of girls trying to enter the ladies’ colleges 
at our ancient universities, the study of the classics amongst 
girls must tend to increase. We hope the day is very far 
distant when a degree at Oxford or Cambridge can be 
obtained without at least a bowing acquaintance with the 
classics. 

Private schools for bovs are on quite a different footing 
from those for girls. Whereas the number of efficient 
private girls’ schools is increasing, the number of private 
schools for boys is decreasing. They do, however, fill a 
want, and they carry out a distinct, useful purpose, and, 
moreover, they act as laboratories, if one may use the 
metaphor, where experiments can be made in education, 
which could not so exactly be made in any other type of 
school. The best known instance in literature of a private 
‘school is, of course, the famous academy in the north of 
‘England kept by Mr. Whackford Squeers at Dotheboys 
‘Hall. When one reads of the lives of the unhappy pupils 
of that extraordinary man, it seems that the story must be 
almost a burlesque of what could ever have gone on in a 
school. And yet there is every evidence that Dickens's 
story was anything but a gross exaggeration of fact, and 
people who live in the neighbourhood of Barnard Castle 
could at any rate quite recently identify the original of the 
story. The fact that Dickens found it worth while to write 
a novel making a dead set against the horrors of Dotheboys 
Hall may be taken to show that that seminary was typical 
of the private schools of the day, and we may say that it 
was due to the publication of ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby ” that 
from such a place as Dotheboys Hall has evolved the private 
school of to-day, which often rises to a considerable state 
of efficiency, and in many cases is not far removed from the 
efficient public school. 

Many a private school, however, while doing the work 
it sets out to do with efficiency and success, fails to satisfy 
the arbitrary requirements of the Board of Education, and 
does not appear on the mysterious List 60, the list of 
schools which, aftera most thorough inspection, are declared 
efficient by the Board. The chief reason for this is that 
the private school in the technical sense keeps boys up to 
the age of 18 or 19, and therefore comes under the regula- 
tions framed by the Board for secondary schools. The 
buildings may be perfect, the headmaster and his staff 
highly qualified and efficient, and everything else perfect 
—except the brains of the boys themselves. Most boys 
who enjoy good health and have good brains go to public 
schools at the age of 134 or so, but what of those who are 
termed backward and delicate—and the two epithets are 
often connected. Here is where the private school steps 
in and fills the gap. They are ready to take in and do their 
best for such boys, to carry on their education as far as 
possible, and generally fit them to take a good position in 
life. But such being the material to hand, it is impossible 
to hope to reach the same standard of work as their 
healthier and brainier contemporaries at Eton and Rugby. 
And yet it is said that inspectors have to exact the same 
standard from private schools as from other types of 
secondary schools. This may or may not be the case, but 
if it is let us hope that private schools will be content to 
go on satisfying their own consciences and the requirements 
of their boys’ parents, who are, after all, the best inspectors 
of schools in existence, and may be trusted to close down 
any Dotheboys Hall with the necessary speed. One defect 
of certain private schools, which in many ways are excellent, 
is the lack of provision for games. We heard a statement 


not long ago that at some private schools there are no 
playing fields provided for the boys. We can scarcely 
believe that such a state of things exists in this country 
to-day, and do not think that any wise parent would choose 
a school for his boy, however delicate, where games, the 
best form of character training as well as of physical 
training, do not play an integral part in the school life. 

One of the strange features of the educational system 
in this country is that any one can start a school. The 
dealer in rags and bones may get tired of pushing a barrow 
and calling his trade, and invest his savings in a brass 
plate to announce that he keeps a school for young gentle- 
men—and there is no law to prevent him. Moreover, he 
gets clients from among an admirable class whose pride 
was wounded when the public elementary school was 
thrown open without the payment of fees. It is because 
of this class of school that we should welcome the day 
when the teaching profession was placed on a par with the 
medical or legal profession and registration as a teacher 
was practically, if not actually, a legal requirement before 
one could teach. However, on this class of private school 
one need not dwell. Their extinction is probably only a 
matter of time, which when it grinds will grind exceeding 
small. 

Let us now turn to quite a different type of private school, 
that known as the preparatory school. Like public 
schools, and private schools, the preparatory school is a 
peculiar product of our own country—we will not say that 
preparatory schools do not exist in any other country, 
because they do. There are preparatory schools run on 
exactly the same lines as in England in several of our 
colonies—South Africa, Ceylon, Kenya, and others, and 
also in foreign countries. There is at least one in Switzer- 
land, a large one in Chili, and a very “‘ swell ” one in South 
Carolina. The fact that as often as not they go by the 
simple name of ‘‘ The English Preparatory School '’ shows 
that the type is peculiar to Great Britain. 

The history of the rise of the preparatory school does 
not go back quite a hundred years. The first one, a school 
to prepare boys for the Navy, is said to have been founded 
in the Isle of Wight in 1837 by a very promising naval 
lieutenant. This school was subsequently moved to 
Brighton, and in its early years, at any rate, sent a large 
proportion of its boys to Rugby, a fact due in part to a 
friendship between Dr. Arnold and the headmaster. It 
may be said in passing that this school, reputed to be the 
first preparatory school, still flourishes under the rule of 
the first headmaster’s descendants. 

It was in Dr. Arnold’s time that parents first began to 
see the unwisdom of sending boys of tender years to the 
rough and tumble—and worse—of the public schools of 
those days. Arnold himself discouraged boys going to 
Rugby before they were 12—and as a consequence there 
grew up imitators of the first preparatory school for 
the education of boys before they went to a public 
school. In the years from 1840 onwards several public 
schools were founded—Marlborough, Rossall, Malvern, and 
others—-and to send a boy to a public school rather than 
the local private school or grammar school became the 
fashion, and to prepare them for these public schools more 
and more preparatory schools grew up. The supply in- 
creased to meet:the demand, and is still increasing con- 
tinually. We remember one such school being founded in 
Oxford, the headmaster being guaranteed against loss by a 
body of Oxford dons who wanted their boys to be prepared 
for public schools. It opened one morning in the late 
seventies with eleven day boys, and within ten years had 
fifty boys, of whom a sprinkling were boarders, while now 
it is a school of over 300 boys, and has become a byword 
all over the world. The history of the growth of the 
preparatory school system would fill a volume, and a large 
volume, too, and if written by the right person would prove 
a most interesting record. It is enough to say here that 
there must now be some seven hundred preparatory 
schools in existence, all on the lines of that first preparatory 
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school of some ninety years ago, and at the same time all 
differing from it and from one another. For that is one of 
the chief features of these schools, though they are all 
on the same lines each headmaster is free to follow out his 
own ideas and theories, and, if it may besaid, make his own 
fads the feature of his school. In a sense all preparatory 
schoolmasters are faddists, and it is well they should be. 
Fads are merely experiments, and without experiments 
there will be no progress in education or anything else. 
If the experiment does not produce the results expected, 
it follows as the night the day that it will be given up. 

It may be assumed that among these hundreds of 
preparatory schools there are all sorts. There is the place 
built for a school, with all the latest appliances, in the 
best design of class-rooms; the dining-hall, and splendid 
dormitories, and everything that can be needed. There is 
the central feature of all, the school chapel, which is often 
a building of great architectural beauty, where the small 
boy, the most religiously minded creature that ever existed, 
worshipping in the holiness of beauty as well as the beauty 
of holiness, gains a spiritual atmosphere which clings to 
him all his life. All round the building is open ground, 
culminating in the playing fields, where many get their 
early coaching in games, who afterwards become famous 
names in all branches of sport. 

Then there is the equally well-equipped preparatory 
school which began its existence in a suitable house, and 
as it grew the house grew with it—a block of class-rooms 
and dormitories added here, the chapel built near by, till 
the buildings became as good as any for their purpose. 
There are schools with buildings of all grades down to the 
villa school, which may not be so splendid in appearance, 
but is equally well equipped, and gives an equally good 
education. A preparatory school without a good playing- 
field accessible is unthinkable, and what we have called the 
villa school has produced just as famous athletes as the 
palatial built-for-the-purpose school, and, it may be said, 
equally good scholars. The chief difference lies probably in 
the amount of capital at the disposal of the headmaster. 
For it must be remembered that practically all these pre- 
paratory schools are the private property of the headmaster. 
A few have become the property of a company—the share- 
holders being old boys or parents or other friends of the 
school, but the headmaster generally has at least a control- 
ling interest. He can charge what fees he likes, and while 
in some schools over {200 a year may be charged besides 
“ extras,” and in others as littleas {60 a year, it may be said 
roughly that the fees of the majority of the preparatory 
schools in these post-war days range about {150a year. Itisa 
common fallacy that the preparatory schoolmaster with, say, 
sixty boys paying {150 a year must make a fortune. It isa 
fact that very, very fewdo. Few, in fact, can afford to retire 
even if they can bring themselves to give up such an absorbing 
work. The reason is that wherever a preparatory school- 
master finds himself with a little cash to spare he looks 
round to see how he can spend it in improving his school. 
The founder of the villa school buys a bigger place. The 
founder of the bigger school builds a chapel, a gymnasium, 
a swimming bath. His school has become his besetting 
interest, and swallows up any money he has to spend. 
And so it comes that when he does retire, or when he dies, 
his school is so valuable both in regard to the freehold and 
goodwill that few can afford to pay the full value, and he 
lets it go for less when he finds a man who will care for the 
school as well as he has done. So much for the finance of 
preparatory schools. 

The curriculum is governed to a large extent by the 
requirements of the public schools. The first object is to 
ground the boys and get them ready for the Common 
Examination for entrance to public schools, which at one 
time held no terrors, but nowadays, with over a thousand 
boys hammering at the doors of the public schools every 
term, and over two thousand in the autumn term, the 
standard is somewhat higher than it was, and the school 
which has never had a failure is now hard to find. A few 
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boys—too few, considering the service—enter for the Navy, 
and practically all these go from preparatory schools. 
They should be the pick, but the axe has inspired too many 
parents with dread, a dread which we believe to be wholly 
unjustified. The best boys of all are prepared for scholar- 
ships at public schools, the examinations for many of which 
are designed to pick out the best brains of the generation. The 
entrance examination, and to a less degree the scholarship 
examinations, is governed to a certain extent by the 
recommendations of the Curriculum Report of the Head- 
masters’ Conference, which was drawn up in 1916, and is 
now in process of revision by a joint standing committee 
of five public school headmasters and five preparatory 
school headmasters. In the same way the entrance 
examination is managed by a board composed of three 
public school headmasters and three preparatory school 
headmasters, their business in deciding on the papers being 
to find what the public schools demand and what the 
preparatory schools can supply. Thus the preparatory 
schools are a definite part of the public school system, and 
are recognized as such by the Board of Education. Mem- 
bers of the two branches work in perfect sympathy and 
concord, each trying to help the other. 

The assistant masters in preparatory schools are a devoted 
body of men, often starting without any specially apparent 
qualifications and not always, as is sometimes alleged, old 
"Varsity ‘‘ blues.” Their salaries are not princely, nor do 
they rise automatically on a Burnham or any other scale. 
They generally have board and residence in addition to their 
cash salary, and they have every kind of comfort and plenty 
of hard work. They are often nursery-maids as well as 
schoolmasters, and are not ashamed ofit. If they don’t like 
the life, they give it up, but most love it, and the boys, 
though they have no great future to look forward to. 
It is understood that they are very soon to be given the 
prospect of pensions on the same principle as teachers in 
State-aided schools, which is only fair, provided that they 
cost the State nothing beyond the management of the 
funds. The bugbear of “a school run for private profit” 
—a phrase which has figured in many an educational Act 
of Parliament—would prevent any Government even sug- 
gesting any better terms. 

The Association of Preparatory Schools, founded in 1892 
and Incorporated in 1922, is the organization of these 
schools. It owes its foundation to fifty headmasters who met 
to discuss the size of a cricket ball most suited to boys of 
preparatory school age. It now comprises a membership of 
between five and six hundred—all doing the same work in 
their own individual way. The qualifications for member- 
ship are that the candidates shall have a degree at a recog- 
nized British university and according to the terms of their 
prospectus do not keep boys above the age of fifteen. As 
a matter of fact few boys remain in a preparatory school 
above the age of fourteen. The association acts as the 
intermediary between preparatory schools on the one hand 
and on the other the public schools, the Board of Education, 
the Admiralty, and any other body with whom they come 
in contact, and it is always listened to with sympathy and 
respect. 

We have left till last the most important side of the 
work of the preparatory schools—the early training of the 
character of the future leaders of the nation. On this side 
we believe they are doing their work well, and many things 
contribute to their success : the team spirit in their games, 
the good feeling and generally close friendship and mutual 
trust between masters and boys, and most of all the un- 
obtrusive religious atmosphere of preparatory schools, 
whether they be boarding schools or day schools, or a 
combination of the two. To the good character training in 
preparatory schools is due, we believe, the improved moral 
tone in public schools. A wise schoolmaster is not always 
talking to a boy about his morals, but a watchful eye and 
a kindly talk on the part of a preparatory schoolmaster has 
often helped a boy over his temptations, and made him able 
to face the temptations of more advanced years with a 
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stouter heart. Much, too, he owes to the headmaster’s 
wife, who shares life with her husband perhaps more than 
in any other profession. She certainly works harder than 
any other wife ; she sees to the creature comforts of all the 
boys entrusted to them, nurses them when they are ill, and 
mothers them all the time, and has to share all the worries 


and anxieties that schoolmasters are always heir to. To 
headmasters of private schools, whether preparatory or 
otherwise, the country owes a great deal, and pays its debt 
by handicapping them at every turn as being “‘ schools 
run for private profit” ; whereas in reality they are 
schools run at great private risk for immense public profit. 


W. G. Rushbrooke 


In MEMORIAM 


G. RUSHBROOKE, who passed away on 

ə January 30 after an operation, has been spoken 

of as the greatest headmaster of our times, a big 
claim to make, but none who knew him would challenge 
the statement. Born in 1849, he was educated at Salwey 
House, Leyton, and then at the City of London School, 
whence he passed on to St. John’s College, taking a high 
place in the Classical Tripos and afterwards being elected 
to a Fellowship. His love of his old school and his intense 
loyalty to Dr. Abbott, led him back to the City of London 
School in 1872, where he remained for just over twenty 
years. Here, at the suggestion of Dr. Abbott, he produced 
“ Synopticon,’’ a monument of hard work and minute 
accuracy, undertaken in the hope ‘‘ that future workers in 


the field of synoptic criticism might find their necessary toil | 
lightened by this contribution to their critical apparatus.” | 


In 1893 he was appointed headmaster of St. Olave’s, a 
post which he held until July, 1922. This was his great 
opportunity and how well he used it many a generation of 
Olavians can testify. His love of literature and of the 
classics bore ample fruit in the large crop of classical dis- 
tinctions which the school has won, but his width of in- 
terests never allowed him to starve other subjects, and the 
Science Sixth was quite as strong as the Classical, and has 
equal claim to distinction. 

Great as were his intellectual attainments, he owed his 
greatness to certain high qualities of character and a 
strength of sympathy which made him the intimate friend 
and inspirer of those who knew him. Generous of his 
means, and still more of his time, he never spared himself. 
His high standards sometimes, and perhaps inevitably, 
made for difficulty, but no one, pupil or colleague, could be 
long at St. Olave’s without responding in some measure to 
his ideals. He himself was scarcely conscious of his own 
greatness, and was pained and mystified by tributes which 
were paid to him in his later years. 

In 1914, when he completed twenty-one years of service 
as Head of St. Olave’s, a large number of old pupils and 
friends combined to present him with his portrait in oils. 
The outbreak of the War and the retention of the portrait 


in Berlin, whither it had been sent for photogravure pur- 
poses, delayed the presentation until 1920. The occasion 
brought many expressions of appreciation of his work, of 
which the following may serve as specimens. ‘‘ The whole 
of English education is indebted to his work and influence,” 
said one. Another praised his services “‘ to the cause of 
education and to the maintenance of a noble standard of 
life,” while Dr. Abbott, himself one of the first to subscribe, 
said, “ I have known many headmasters, none more 
deserving than my old friend W. G. R.” 

The St. Olave’s Hymnal, which grew edition by edition, 
may be said to embody the spirit of the man. It is no 
conventional hymn book, but a devotional vade mecum 
with material for a sermon on every page. 

He was elected President of the I.A HM for 1918, and 
delivered a presidential address from which the following 
extract may be made as illustrating something of his aims. 
“ In the main, education is an art, and proceeds by ex- 
perience, by common sense, by fortunate conjecture, by the 


| love of beauty and goodness, by sympathetic insight, by the 


fascination of creative work, by the sense of its transcendant 
issue—all conditioned in their working by the special 
circumstances of the school and by the personal aptitudes 
and correspondences of teacher and taught. But however 
unpromising the capacity of the pupil may seem, the teacher 
must be no mercenary artisan working in the perfunctory 
spirit of the hireling, but an artist inspired by reverence for 
his material, joyfully conscious of the dignity of his trust, 
lavishly spending himself for the sake of the children, and 
following them as best he can with an unforgetful interest 
in their after life.” 

His work is finished, but his inspiration remains. 
Scattered up and down the country, both as headmasters 
and assistants, are many who are endeavouring so far as in 
them lies to keep alight the torch he has handed on, while 
thousands of others recall with gratitude and affection the 
memory of the Man, as he was called, small of stature but 
great of mind and greater still of heart, rejoicing that it 
was their lot to come within the sphere of his genial and 
uplifting influence. 


Personal Paragraphs 


TEACHERS in the London area will feel a deep sense of 
personal loss in the death of Sir Sidney Lee, the biographer 
and Shakespearian scholar, who held office as Professor of 
English Literature in the East London College from 1913 
to 1924, and for some time as Dean of the Faculty of Arts 
in the University of London. Sidney Lee was a pupil of 
the late Dr. Abbott, headmaster of the City of London 
School, and it was under Dr. Abbott’s influence and 
example that he cultivated that taste for Shakespearian 
study which has since characterized his life. He is most 
widely known as the editor of the “‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,” and for his ‘* Life of Shakespeare,” and his Royal 
biographies—Queen Victoria and King Edward VII. He 
died on the anniversary of the publication of the first 
volume of the “‘ Biography of King Edward VII,” and 
had just completed the second volume which is to be 
published shortly. 


Mr. G. W. RUNDALL, whose death is reported at the 
age of 73, will be remembered as a well-known school- 
master and educationist of the Midlands. Educated at 
Clifton College under the late Dr. Percival, he transferred 
to New College, Oxford, and graduated with firsts in the 
Classical Schools. From 1877 to 1891 he served as an 
assistant master at Marlborough, and was then appointed 
headmaster of the High School, Newcastle-under-Lyme, a 
post which he held for some nine years. Later he acted as 
an occasional inspector for the Board of Education, and 
from 1902 to 1908 he was Registrar of the Teachers’ Regis- 
tration Council. During the last few years he has been a 
member of the Worthing Town Council and has taken an 
active part in civic life. 

* + * 

Mr. E. HARRISON, inspector under the Leeds Education 

Committee, has accepted appointment as Director of 
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Education of Brighouse. During the War, as a captain in 
the Royal Artillery, he was mentioned in despatches and 
was awarded the Military Cross. 3 

k * * 


THE death of Mr. T. W. Gould, until recently a well- 
known master at St. Paul’s, will be deeply regretted by all 
connected with the school, and also by a wide circle of 
secondary school teachers. Mr. Gould was an old pupil of 
Cheltenham, and graduated from Exeter College, Oxford, 
with a first in ‘‘ Greats ” in 1881. After a few years on the 
staff at Cheltenham, he was appointed under the high 
mastership of Mr. P. W. Walker as a member of the staff 
at St. Paul’s. His work was mainly confined to the classical 
side, but he identified himself closely with the activities of 
the school musical society which he founded and guided 
to such great success. 

* * * 

Lorp Eustace Percy, President of the Board of Educa- 
tion, has made the following promotions and appointments 
which will take effect on the retirement of Sir Edmund 
Chambers, K.B.E., C.B., on March 16, 1926: Deputy 
Secretary, Sir Edmund Phipps, C.B.; Principal Assistant 
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Secretary (Elementary Schools), Mr. E. H. Pelham, C.B. ; 
Principal Assistant Secretary (Secondary Schools), Mr. 
M. G. Holmes, O.B.E.; Director of Establishments, Mr. 
E. G. Howarth. He has also appointed Mr. R. S. Wood 
to be his Principal Private Secretary vice Mr. E. G. 
Howarth promoted. The Duchess of Atholl, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board, has appointed Mr. W. R. Richardson 
to be her Private Secretary vice Mr. E. D. Marris promoted. 
ie % * 


SIR EDMUND Purpps has for many years been Principal 
Assistant Secretary for Elementary Schools, and his pro- 
motion will be welcomed by all who have had occasion to 
meet him in the performance of his official duties. Secondary 
school teachers will regret their loss of contact with Mr. 
Pelham, who in his capacity as Principal Assistant Secre- 
tary for Secondary Schools has always shown full under- 
standing of the difficult problems connected with secondary 
education and is warmly regarded as a sympathetic and 
equitable administrator. Mr. Holmes, the new Principal 
Secretary for Secondary Schools, has already given excellent 
service as Director of Establishments. 

ONLOOKER. 


Varia 


His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has intimated to 
Lord Burnham, the President of The City of London Vacation 
Course in Education, his intention to be present at the Inaugural 
Meeting of the Course, which is to be held at 3 p.m. on July 30, 
in the Guildhall of the City of London. 

* * * 


We have received a copy of ‘ Matriculation Degree and 
Diploma Guide,” issued by NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
Lyddon House, Lordship Lane, S.E. The pamphlet considers 
the examinations of all the universities and should be of con- 
siderable help to candidates. 

* + * 


With the spring issue, The Bookmark, the organ of Messrs. 
J. M. DENT & Sons, Ltp., enters upon its second year. In 
addition to announcements of the firm’s proposed publications, 
it contains some shrewd comments on books and their readers, 
and incidentally refers to the “ apparently inarticulate ” public 
which publishers have to try to satisfy. 

* * * 


The results of the terminal examination held in connexion 
with the LONDON MIDLAND AND ScorTTisH RaILway's special 
scheme of education for railway clerks for the 1924-5 session have 
been issued. They show that 510 students—nearly one-third of 
the number examined—gained over eighty per cent of possible 
marks. Less than one-tenth failed to gain the fifty per cent 
necessary to qualify for a pass. 

+ * + 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON FAMILY Epucartion (Education 
familiale).—It is hoped to arrange to hold the fourth meeting 
of this Congress in Spain. The place and date are not yet 
fixed. Those interested in the work of this Congress should 
communicate with Monsieur le Vicomte de San Antonio, 5 Galle 
del General Oraa, Madrid, or Monsieur de Vuyst, 22 Avenue 
de l’Yser, Brussels. 


` 


ba * * 


The University of Bonn, in association with several local 
bodies, is holding a HoLtipay Course on April 6-10. Subject 
headings include modern languages, phonetics, history of know- 
ledge, and natural science (physics and chemistry), while there 
is to be a ‘‘ Teachers’ Week ” on April 12-17. Inquiries should 
be addressed : Ferienkurse der Universitat, Bonn, Poppelsdorfer 


Allee 25. 
+ * x 


We have received a copy of the prospectus of The Imperial 
College of Tropical Agriculture, 14 Trinity Square, London, 
E.C. 3, for the year 1926-27, including the Principal's report for 
the year 1924-25. We note that former students of the College 
are now holding important agricultural positions in Uganda, 
the Gold Coast, the Sudan, Southern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, 
Ceylon, Natal, British Guiana, and the West Indies, and that 
the governing body of the College is urgently requiring £45,000 


for the provision of a hostel for the students and for an estate 
on which the business side of farming can be taught. 
* * * 

The Report of the Fourteenth Annual Conference of Educa- 
tional Associations, which was held in January at University 
College, Gower Street, has now been published. The price 
of the Report is 5s., post free, and cheques or postal orders 
for this amount should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer of the 
Conference, Miss H. Busk, 14 Taviton Street, W.C. 1. 

* * * 

Modern language masters may be expected to look with 
interest at the pages of Modern Languages, the organ of the 
MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. The issue which appeared in 
February (Vol. 7, Nos. 3 and 4) has, however, a wider appeal ; 
Mr. G. F. Bridge contributes an article based on Mr. John 
Buchan’s paper on Sir Walter Scott read last year to the English 
Association, while Mr. G. A. Parry describes a visit he paid to 
the Lycée Condorcet, Paris, which exchanges with Merchant 
Taylors’ School. There is also the presidential address and a 
report of the annual meeting of the Modern Language Association 
held in January last. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF SPANISH.—A Summer School of Spanish 
will be held at Santander, North Spain, from July 31 to August 
28, with an additional Preliminary Course from July 14-28. 
The School will be conducted upon the usual lines, but an 
important feature this year is the holding of an Advanced Course 
simultaneously with the Main Course. This includes a number 
of lectures in Spanish by well-known Spanish scholars and 
writers. The Main Course comprises instruction in literature, 
composition, translation, and conversation. A number of 
excursions will, as usual, be made to places of interest in the 
neighbourhood of Santander. For those who enrol early, it will 
be possible to find accommodation, if they so wish, in Spanish 
families for the period of the Course. Copies of the prospectus, 
and other information, may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Summer School of Spanish, University of Liverpool. 

* * * 

VACATION TERM FOR BIBLICAL Stupy.—The twenty-fourth 
Vacation Term for Biblical Study will be held this year at Oxford 
from July 31 to August 14. The following courses of lectures 
have been promised: * Religious Ideas of the Exile,” by the 
Rev. Dr. W. F. Lofthouse, Principal of the Theological College, 
Handsworth ; “ The Idea of God in Contemporary Thought,” 
by the Rev. Prof. H. Maurice Relton, King’s College, London ; 
‘“Great Teachers of the Second Century,” by the Rev. Eric 
Graham, Rector of Boyton with Sherrington ; and ‘‘ The Gospel 
of St. John,” by the Rev. Prof. A. E. Brooke, Cambridge. ` 
Accommodation for women will be provided at St. Hugh’s 
College, and a list of recommended lodgings will be sent to men 
who wish to apply. Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Miss E. Lawder, 25 Halifax Road, Cambridge. 
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Stevenson in Goliardics 


By Sır DonaLD MACALISTER 


CONJUX MEA AR. L.S. 


Po et fidelem, alacrem, sinceram, 
Velut ensis rectam, velut ferrum veram, 

Oculos auratam, ut fit rore morum, 

Artifex Supremus fecit mi uxorem. 


Decus et virtutem, iram et ardorem, 

Haud lassandum vitae operis amorem, 

Morte nec stinguendum, malo nec movendum, 
Potens Auctor ei tribuit fruendum. 


Cultricem, docentem, sociam, uxorem, 
Fidam comitem itinerum meorum, 
Corde liberato, animo intacto, 

Mi Divinus Pater dedit benefacto. 


My WIFE 


Trusty, dusky, vivid, true, 

With eyes of gold and bramble-dew, 
Steel-true and blade-straight 

The great Artiticer made my mate. 


Honour, anger, valour., fire, 

A love that life could never tire, 
Death quench or evil stir, 

The mighty Master gave to her. 


Teacher, tender, comrade, wife, 
A fellow-farer true through life, 
Heart-whole and soul-free, 

The august Father gave to me. 


R. L. S. EXxsuL ap S. R. C. Scotum 
Venti flabra hodie solem imbres fugant, 
Vastitatum herbas nunc perfilant et corrugant, 
Circa busta martyrum scolopaces plangunt— 
Memor mens cujusmodi illa mentem tangunt : 


In desertis tumuli cani et dejecti, 

Et in vasto rutilo lapides erecti, 

Colles pascui ovium, tecta exstinctorum 
Stirpium, severaque puritas ventorum— 


Mihi moribundo vos revidere detur, 

Colles mei ! visu ad aures revocetur 

Circa busta martyrum plangor vanellorum ; 
Audiam nil amplius secla seculorum ! 


To S. R. CROCKET 
Blows the wind to-day, and the sun and the rain are 
flying. 
Blows the wind on the moors to-day and now, 
Where about the graves of the martyrs the whaups are 
crying, 
My heart remembers how ! 


Grey recumbent tombs of the dead on desert places, 
Standing stones on the vacant wine-red moor, 

Hills of sheep, and the homes of the silent vanished races, 
And winds, austere and pure : 


Be it granted to me to behold you again in dying, 
Hills of home ! and to hear again the call ; 

Hear about the graves of the martyrs the peewees crying. 
And hear no more at all. 


The Kinematograph in Schools 


By J. FAIRGRIEVE, M.A. 


A DEVELOPMENT in the kinema has taken place in 

the last few months which may have important 
immediate results in education, and certainly marks another 
forward step towards the time when the kinema will be 
used in schools. Two or three firms are now issuing small 
cheap projectors fitted to take miniature films. These 
films are miniature not only in the sense that they are 
short but also in the sense that they are less than half the 
width of the standard films. At present several widths are 
being produced, and though at first it may probably pay 
each of the makers of these projectors and films to have 
their own particular size, it will obviously be to their 
ultimate advantage, if a really large sale is to be stimulated, 
that a standard size of these small films should be produced. 

The particular small projector with which the writer has 
experimented is the Baby Ciné, made by Messrs. Pathé 
Fréres. In one form or another this has been in existence 
for a good many years, but it is only recently that it has 
taken such a form as to be really useful. Worked from an 
ordinary electric light point, it gives a bright picture 18 in. 
or 20 in. across, which is quite big enough for most 
class-rooms. As timed by the writer, it takes about four 
minutes to set up when all preparations have to be made ; 
it is thus more quickly set up than a lantern. The film is 
non-flam, and can be stopped at any point for an almost 
indefinite time without any scorching. The projector and 
films are ‘‘ safe ” ; insurance companies do not charge any 
extra rate when the projector is used. Reels, costing 3s. 6d. 
(this could certainly be reduced if sales were good) can be 
run through in from three to five minutes, but as a matter 
of fact the writer has never done so; each film has generally 
taken from ten minutes to a quarter of an hour and quite 
easily might take longer. That is to say, that the several 


portions are not too long but are of approximately a 
length suitable for class use. The films which are 
educational, are, on the whole, well captioned, and though 
some are a little scrappy, they do show facts in a way that 
can be understood by children. The projector is practically 
noiseless, so that comments may be made while the picture 
is being shown on the screen. Finally, the picture can be 
rewound in seven (timed) seconds. 

All this means that a great advance has been made. 
There are, of course, one or two snags. Only such films 
can be used as are available, and there are not many sub- 
jects that are really useful in school work. Spinning, 
weaving, rice growing, and tea growing are four fims which 
certainly are of use in teaching geography, though the first 
of these has not been simplified quite enough for the most 
successful work. The trouble is that there are so few. The 
writer’s impression is that it would be worth while to use 
the projector even for these few, especially if there were 
some prospect that more standardized small films would 
eventually be available. But this fact will very surely 
militate strongly against the use of the small film for the 
present. 

A camera is supplied (this has not been tested) by which 
suitable subjects may be taken by those interested, but films 
so taken cost a good deal more than those bought ready- 
made. If this cost were reduced, and it pretty certainly 
could be reduced, the possibility of using the Baby Ciné in 
schools would be greatly increased. 

A minor, but rather annoying, matter is that though an 
adjustable resistance is provided the lowest voltage to be 
obtained is 105, and in Bloomsbury, where some of the 
experiments have been carried out, the current is supplied 
at Ioo volts. 
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Reviews 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
University Reform in London. By T. Lt. HUMBERSTONE. 
(7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

To any one whose duty or whose self-imposed task it 
has been to wade through the extensive documents—blue 
books, reports, official correspondence, etc.—relating to the 
University of London and its intricate and chequered 
history, it is indeed a relief to turn over the pages of this 
book. For the author writes, not only with a sound grasp 
of his subject, but also with a distinctive sense of style 
which makes for pleasant reading. Even when he is engaged 
upon a narrative of obscure and forgotten events, he never 
allows his narrative to become a dull chronicle. 

After a sketch of the early history of the University 
(and, partly by way of anticipation, of Bloomsbury), Mr. 
Humberstone proceeds to describe the labours and the 
findings of the Selborne and the Gresham Commissions, 
the migration to South Kensington, and the problems 
arising therefrom, the Haldane Commission’s effort just 
before the war, the post-war revival of controversies 
regarding the external and internal sides of the University, 
and the relations of the colleges to each other and to the 
University. In his concluding chapters the author describes 
the existing work of the University—in some respects a 
curious jumble of activities; traces the story and the 
present condition of the wearisome ‘‘ battle of the sites,” 
and finally ventures upon some original reflections upon 
the question of reconstitution. 

Quite rightly, and as becomes an independent critic, 
Mr. Humberstone is plain-spoken when plain speaking is 
best. He refers to enterprises that have been “ threatened 
by college intrigues,” and tells us that ‘‘ the builders of the 
University of London have to work like the builders of the 
temple in Jerusalem, with sword in one hand and trowel 
in the other.” And in his final plea for a spirit of allegiance, 
service, and sacrifice, he avers that ‘‘the history of 
university education in London is a tangled skein of 
domination, ambition, intrigue and disloyalty, inter- 
mingled with some silver and gold threads.” He believes, 
nevertheless, that the University can look forward with 
confidence to its future. The intellectual and moral interests 


involved are so vast that his pious aspiration is bound to. 


be realized at some time. Whether the time is to be short 
or long depends much upon whether great motives will 
begin to triumph over little ones soon or late. 

Mr. Humberstone will expect many of his readers to 
differ from him, at any rate in detail. We should like, for 
example, to have been able to detect a livelier sympathy 
with the position of King’s College in the matter of the 
Bloomsbury site. But taken as a whole, the book presents 
a comprehensive and wise review of the whole situation, 
such as will be helpful to many readers at the present 
juncture. 


PHILOSOPHY OF ADULT EDUCATION 


Spiritual Values in Adult Education : a Study of a Neglected 
Aspect. By Dr. B. A. YEAXLEE. (Vol. I. Ios. 6d. net. 
Vol. II. 15s. net. Milford : Oxford University Press.) 

These portly volumes, constituting a thesis approved for 
a doctor’s degree in the University of London, create the 
impression that some condensation would have been an 
advantage, and in particular would have increased the 
number of readers. But the book is well indexed, and will 
prove a valuable work of reference even for those who 
cannot spare time to read it from cover to cover. It is 
divided into five parts, of which the fifth represents what 
Dr. Yeaxlee first set out to do, i.e. to put together an 
account of what the churches and other kindred organiza- 
tions have done for adult education. But, as he soon saw, 
one section of adult education cannot be treated profitably 
by itself, and so he was led on to a study of the movement 
as a whole, its history and the relations of its several 


aspects, and finally to a study of the general principles or 
“ philosophy ” of adult as distinguished from other stages 
of education. 

Dr. Yeaxlee writes attractively, though, as we have 
hinted. somewhat diffusely. As he himself says. he quotes 
unblushingly. But then he quotes the right people 
appositely, and incidentally provides other students of the 
subject with some of the results of his prodigious reading. 
It would be quite wrong, however, to convey the impression 
that scissors and paste have been the main agencies in the 
construction of these volumes. On the contrary, Dr. 
Yeaxlee is a clear thinker and a man of vision, and if he 
quotes freely it is only in order to support conclusions 
which he has mostly hammered out for himself, on the 
anvils of experience and reflection. The book will, we 
believe, take its place as a leading exposition of the whole 
subject of adult education at the present time. Adult 
education is likely to be one of the greatest movements of 
the twentieth century, and it is well thus to have taken 
stock of the progress made in the first quarter of that 
century. 


ORGANIC EVOLUTION 


(1) Evolution. By Prof. J. GRAHAM KERR. 
Macmillan.) 

(2) Evolution for John. 
smith.) 

(3) What Evolution is. By Prof. G. H. PARKER. (6s. 6d. 
net. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press.) 

The conviction that a grasp of the principle of organic 
evolution is an essential part of the intellectual equipment 
of all educated persons is the motive of each of the authors 
of these three volumes. The readers, however, for whom 
they are intended, or perhaps we should say suited, are 
not identical. 

(1) Prof. Graham Kerr states that he writes for beginners ; 
and we interpret ‘‘ beginners ” as ‘‘ those of school and early 
university age.” His book is an ideal one for use with 
specialists in biology during, say, their last year at school. 
It sets out the evidences from embryology, palaeontology, 
comparative anatomy, and geographical distribution lucidly 
and with freedom from unnecessary technicalities ; and in 
each category adduces just the right number of specific 
examples. Thus each step in the main argument stands 
clear in the mind of the reader, and is supported by evidence 
of an amount that the memory can retain without undue 
effort. 

A noticeable and refreshing feature is the frequent 
reference to the author's personal experience. His zoological 
apprenticeship was served not only in the laboratory and 
study, but also in the open “field ” in the tropics. His 
experience of wild life in regions where competition and 
the struggle for existence are at their keenest has con- 
vinced him of the potency of natural selection in bringing 
about evolution. His standpoint, however, is not quite 
identical with that of Charles Darwin, for he regards 
natural selection as encouraging variability along definite 
lines, and emphasizes the importance of change of environ- 
ment as a factor in evolution. 

Though we have spoken of this book as specially suitable 
for educational use, we commend to all who are interested 
in human progress and social questions the chapters on 
Communal Evolution and Evolution and Man. There is 
food for very serious thought when a biologist for purely 
biological reasons writes, “ We should endeavour to attract 
the capitalist,” . . . * the modern democratic community 
has now reached a condition which threatens its continued 
evolution with serious danger,” . . . “ large sections of the 
community knowing nothing of the biological and economic 
foundations of society .. . are completely without that 
immunity against the poison of the anti-social teacher.” 


(12s. net. 


By H. WARD. (5s. net. Arrow- 
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(2) “ John ” stands for the general reader, the layman in 
matters scientific. For his benefit Mr. Ward begins at the 
very beginning, gives an outline sketch of the facts, and 
the views of experts regarding their explanation, posing the 
while himself as an ignoramus. Whatever be his own views 
of his knowledge, he has at any rate read very widely in 
biological literature, and has also digested it. He presents 
the matter with considerable fulness, but without needless 
detail; and here produces a book that meets the needs of 
a large section of the educated public. 

(3) Prof. Parker’s little book is also for the ordinary 
reader. It differs from (2) in being far briefer, and in 
the adoption of a more cautious and critical attitude. 
For example, after fair and impartial statements of 
Lamarckism and of Darwinism there are brief criticisms of 
each; and these criticisms are valuable. ‘‘ Biologists know 
that one species comes from another, but how this is 
accomplished no one apparently can yet explain ’’—this 
quotation gives an idea of the author’s attitude. The final 
chapter on ‘‘ Human Applications ” is well worth reading. 


THE INTELLECTUAL BACKGROUND OF HISTORY 


The History of Political Science : from Plato to the Present. 
By the Rev. Dr. R. H. Murray. (12s. 6d. net. 
Heffer.) 

The study of political theory has made immense advances 
in recent years. At the close of the nineteenth century 
Sir Frederick Pollock’s slight though excellent ‘‘ Intro- 
duction to the Science of Politics’’ was the only work 
readily available to English readers. Within the last 
twenty-five years the more detailed surveys of Dunning, 
Gettell, Morris, and Lord—not to mention a host of mono- 
graphs on individual thinkers and special topics—have 
opened up the subject both to university students and 
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to practical men of affairs. It is now widely recognized 
as providing an indispensable background of motive and 
idea to the record of the external events of history. Dr. 
Murray in the work before us emphasizes the potent and 
sometimes lamentable influence of the theories of men 
like Machiavelli, and Hobbes, and Rousseau. He concludes 
his study of the last with the question of Lord Morley : 
“ Would it not have been better for the world if Rousseau 
had never been born ? ” 

Not all political speculation, however, has been evil. 
The ideas of Plato, Augustine, Aquinas, Locke, Bentham, 
and Mill—to take only a few outstanding names—have 
been potent for good. If it be said that the classification of 
political idealists into those whose influence has been for good 
and those whose influence has been for evil is an unsatisfac- 
tory one, the answer on the present occasion is that that 
classification is the one which Dr. Murray adopts. He fol- 
lows Aristotle in regarding politics as a branch of ethics, 
and he judges all thinkers and writers according to a moral 
standard. With the great Platonic conception of justice 
as his guide he traces the development of the idea of law 
and government throughout the ages. 

He has produced a masterly and inspiring work. It 
covers, with one serious exception, the whole course of 
political speculation during the last two dozen centuries. 
The exception is the long period between Aristotle and 
Augustine. This is very imperfectly filled up by means of 
a brief paragraph on Cicero. We miss a chapter which 
would include sections on Polybius, Seneca, the Stoic 
lawyers, the New Testament, and the Early Fathers. We 
hope that when a new edition is called for this lack may be 
supplied. 

For the twelve chapters, however, that Dr. Murray has 
given us we cannot be too thankful. His work is sound. 
scholarly, well-balanced, judicious, and excellently written. 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ART 


Schools of Painting. By Mary INNEs. Fifth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. (6s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

This excellent account of the Schools of Painting has already 
proved its usefulness. It ranks high among the many books 
which deal with the historic background and “ psychic con- 
tent” of the works of the Masters, rather than with their 
technique and design. It is a valuable book for reference and a 
fascinating book to read, while the method of directing the 
student's attention to easily accessible works in our own national 
collections, and choosing the illustrations from foreign galleries, 
makes the book an ideal companion for a visit to the National 
Gallery. The marginal headings giving dates are very helpful, 
and the chart on page 284 is of great assistance to a clear 
understanding of the time relationships of the leading schools. 
We wish this fifth revised and enlarged edition all the success it 
deserves. 


Drawing : Its History and Uses. By W. A. S. Benson. With a 
Memoir by the Hon. W. N. Bruce. (6s. 6d. net. Milford : 
Oxford University Press.) 

Of the practical work which resulted from the teaching of 
Ruskin and Morris, none is more worthy of note than the metal- 
work of W. A. S. Benson. This posthumous publication of his 
book on drawing accompanied by a memoir is full of interest as 
a record of one who was essentially a man of works rather than 
words. Known for his constructive and artistic more than his 
critical powers, he nevertheless shows on every page how deeply 
founded his practice was on thoughtful theory. His breadth of 
outlook is shown by the motto chosen by himself for his book : 
“ The specialist does not know his own job if he knows that and 
no other.” And again in a letter to his mother: “ It is indeed 
very much the same set of qualities which delights me in a poem, 
in a ship, a picture, or a bridge.” His interests lay in the direction 
of engineering and art, and he first turned his attention to archi- 
tecture, which is a combination of both. But he is chiefly known 
as a craftsman in metal. His aim was to produce work consistent 
and original in style, of shapely form, and carefully designed for 
the convenience of use. A Benson lamp is worthy to take a 


place among the best of artistic productions. The works and 
personal influence of such a man count for more than his literary 
remains; and it is entirely fitting that this book of his should 
be prefaced by an understanding biography of the man from the 
pen of his friend the Hon. W. N. Bruce. 
Design and Composition in Line, Form, and Mass. By F. J. 
Grass. (ros. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 
Students and teachers who are already indebted to Mr. Glass 
for his previous book, “ Drawing, Design, and Craftwork,” will 
welcome this new book from his pen. From the welter of 
theory which has surrounded the subject of art teaching in 
schools, there is gradually being evolved a system with very 
definite aims and methods, which will eventually revolutionize 
the whole artistic outlook of the country and will bring beauty 
to our homes and cities. The difference between this book and 
the former work is an indication of the clarification of idea 
which has recently been taking place among educationists on 
this important subject. Good as was “ Drawing, Design, and 
Craftwork,’’ and useful as we know it to have been, we have 
always felt that it lacked somewhat in definiteness of aim. 
Whatever may have been lacking in this respect is fully supplied 
in the present work, which we warmly commend to all who 
believe that art teaching, rightly apprehended, is a most 
important factor in the promotion of our national well-being. 


An Introduction to Technical Drawing: For Use in Secondary 
and Central Schools. By W. ABBOTT. A Complete Course 
in Three Parts. Part III. (2s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

Artistic Leather Craft. By H. TURNER. (2s. net. Pitman.) 

Drawing Made Easy. By W. WEATHERBY. (3s. 6d. net. 
Manchester: Heywood.) 

Old Masters and Modern Art. The National Gallery: The 
Netherlands, Germany, Spain. By Sir C. HoimeEs. (25s. 
net. Bell.) 

The Medici Masters-in-Colours : for Use in Schools. 
Medici Society.) 

Greek Pottery. By C. DuGas. 
W. A. THORPE. (3s. 6d. net. 


(1s. each. 


Translated from the French by 
Black.) 
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CLASSICS AND BIOGRAPHY 


Roman Portraits. Lucretius: the Poet of Science; Virgil: An 
Interpretation; Horace: An Appreciation; Cicero: Hts 
Critics; Augustus: His Character. By Prof. M. S. 
SLAUGHTER. (7s. net. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. London: Milford: Oxford University Press.) 

We commend these five short essays, for they are of real 
literary value. That on Horace stresses a side of the poet— 
his ethical significance—which is only too often overlooked. 

The essay on Cicero successfully champions him against 

Mommsen’s diatribe, while that on Augustus represents the 

first Roman Emperor as the victim rather than the moulder of 

circumstances. The volume is tastefully produced, and its 
contents are worthy of its exterior. 


Cicero. Select Letters, with Historical Introductions, Notes, 
and Appendices. A new Edition, based upon that of 
Watson. Revised and Annotated by W. W. How. (Vol. I. 
Text. 6s. net. Vol. II. Notes. 12s. 6d. net. Clarendon 
Press.) 

Cicero's letters are a most illuminating commentary, both 
upon the man and his age. They are somewhat numerous, and 
up till now the student has relied upon the excellent selection 
made by Albert Watson over fifty years ago. But excellent as 
that selection was, it must inevitably be replaced by the present 
volumes. They contain an amended selection of letters made 
as a text-book for the school of Literae Humantores at Oxford. 
This text makes up Volume I, but it is the second volume that 
really replaces Watson. This contains, in addition to a lengthy 
historical introduction (which Mr. How does not claim to be 
more than a revision of Watson’s work), an excellent critical 
introduction by Prof. Clark, together with numerous appendices 
and voluminous notes to the letters themselves, in which 
Mr. How gives us the benefit of the new knowledge which has 
been gained since Watson's last edition, published in 1891. 
The historical introduction is arranged in five parts or periods, 
interspersed with the notes on the letters which belong to each 
period, and the appendices deal with such subjects as letter- 
writing among the Romans, Cicero’s villas, or legal aspects of 
the dispute between Caesar and the Senate. For those who 
have not the monumental edition by Tyrrell & Purser, these 


Pastoral and Allegory: A Re-veading of the Bucolics of Virgil. 
By J. S. PHILLIMORE. (2s. net. Clarendon Press.) 

Caupo: A Latin Play. By A. S. C. BARNARD. (Blackwell.) 

Vergil. Georgics, III, IV. Edited by F. G. PLAIsTOWE. (28 
University Tutorial Press.) 


Suggestions for a Logical Method of Teaching the Rudiments of 
the Syntax of the Latin Subjunctive. By W. H. PAYNE- 
SMITH. (9d. Rugby: G. E. Over.) 

Text Examinations in Latin. Arranged by Dr. C. A. F. GREEN. 
(1s. 3d. Methuen.) 

The Odes of Horace: Done into English Verse. By H. Mac- 
NAGHTEN. (7s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

The Hundred Best Latin Hymns. Selected by Prof. J. S. 


PHILLIMORE. (Paper, Is. net. Cloth, 2s. net. Leather, 
3s. 6d. net. Gowans & Gray.) 
Greek Through English. By Dr. A. S. Way. (3s. 6d. Dent.) 
Ovid and His Influence. By Prof. E. K. Ranp. (5s. net. 
Harrap.) 
r 
Alexander Gordon Cummins Harvey : A Memoir. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by F. W. Hirst. (5s. net. Cobden- 


Sanderson.) 


Mr. A. G. C. Harvey, who died in 1922, was a Liberal M.P. 
during the stirring and critical years, 1906-18. He belonged to 
the ‘‘ Little England ” group which had opposed the Boer War, 
and which, during the struggle of 1914-18, resisted most of the 
measures deemed by the Coalition Government to be essential 
to victory. Of Mr. Harvey’s conscientious sincerity there can 
be no doubt. In Mr. F. W. Hirst he has found an able and 
sympathetic biographer. Not all our admiration of his sterling 
qualities can prevent us from feeling thankful that the party 
to which he belonged was small. 


James Leigh Strachan-Davidson, Master of Balliol: A Memoir. 
By J. W. MacKAIL. (7s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 


Miniature Essays. Poldowskt. Arthur Honegger. Gabriel 


volumes are indispensable, and students will be very grateful Grovlez. Francisco Santoliquido. (6d. (1 tr.) net each. 
for them. Chester.) 
ECONOMICS 


The Machinery of Business. By A. G. BARRALET. 
2s. 6d. Cloth boards, 3s. 6d. Philip.) 

This is an extremely readable and interesting little book— 
a storehouse of information about business principles and 
practice in a big merchant's office, thrown with great ingenuity 
into the form of a story, by a writer who is presumably an expert 
in commercial law. 


(Limp cloth, 


The Sctence of Prices: A Handbook of Economics (Production, 
Consumption, and Value). By Prof. J. A. Topp. (6s. net. 
Milford : Oxford University Press.) 

The author of this admirable little book has set out to expound 
Marshall's theory of value “‘ in a form at once simple and easily 
followed,” for, like many another student, he ‘‘ has never for- 
gotten his own first despairing struggle to trace unaided the 
consecutive line of reasoning through the Economics of In- 
dustry.” It was an excellent idea, and Mr. Todd has been 
very successful in carrying it out. His own style is eminently 
clear and readable, and his long experience as a teacher stands 
him in good stead. The scope of the book is a little wider than 
Marshall's, and it has a useful statistical appendix, but, like the 
Economics of Industry, it is not a complete text-book of 
economics, for it does not touch on the money side of the subject. 
It can be commended to the teacher and the serious student. 


Banking and Currency. By E. SYKES. 
worth.) 

Mainly intended as a readable text-book for students, this 
book deals with all aspects of banking and currency in a simple 
and straightforward manner. The history and growth of the 
British banking system is described clearly and concisely, and 
special reference is made to the influence of war conditions on 
banking generally. In this edition the book has been revised 
throughout and special reference given to the return of Great 
Britain to the gold standard. 


Sixth Edition. (Butter- 


Karl Marx's Capital : An Introductory Essay. By A. D. LINDSAY. 
(2s. 6d. net. Milford: Oxford University Press.) 


The Master of Balliol College explains that his book is an 
introduction to the study of Marx’s “ Capital,” and is not meant 
to be a substitution for such study. His purpose is well achieved, 
and in clear language the basic principles underlying Marx’s 
teachings are revealed. The author succeeds in removing many 
existing misconceptions and in clarifying much in Marx that 
appears involved to the ordinary student. Dealing in the first 
chapter with the great influence on Marx’s thought of Hegel, he 
shows how Marx united the Hegelian school of thought, which 
was historical and collectivist, with that of Ricardo and the 
early English economists, which was analytical and individualist. 
This unification opened a way to a historical conception of 
economics as well as to an economic conception of history, and 
showed the close interaction of the two subjects. In the following 
three chapters Mr. Lindsay presents Marx’s ideas on economic 
determinism, the labour theory of value, surplus value and the 
“ collective labourer,” and in the concluding chapter an inter- 
esting parallel is drawn between Marx and Rousseau, with 
special reference to their treatment of the theory of natural 
human rights. Whether in agreement or otherwise with the 
political views held by Marx, no one will deny that a serious 
study of economics cannot exclude the theories expounded in 
“ Capital,” and Mr. Lindsay’s introductory essay will be of real 
value to both students and teachers. 


Money. By Prof. R. A. LEHFELDT. 
Oxford University Press.) 


Population Problems of the Age of Malthus. 
(12s. 6d. net. 


The Rise of Modern Industry. By J. L. HammMonD and BARBARA 
HAMMOND, (ros. 6d. net. Methuen.) 


(2s. 6d. net. Milford: 


By G. T. GRIFFITH. 
Cambridge University Press.) 
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EDUCATION 


Great English Schools. By H. T. Witkins. (15s. Douglas.) 

For the purposes of this book “ great ” is to be understood as 
” historically old,” and so only the more ancient foundations 
among the public schools are included, and those at varying 
length. Winchester and Eton, the oldest foundations of this 
kind, are given the places of honour, having three and five chap- 
ters allotted to them respectively. It is unfortunate that the 
author writes with a definite grievance against this class of school 
in a book which primarily appears to be devoted to tracing the 
historical development of each institution. His copious use of 
figures is subordinated too often to his desire to tilt against 
“ the perversion of founders’ intentions, the diversion of 
eleemosynary funds, and the modern public school system in all 
its futility and inequity.” Instead of many of these fatiguing 
statistics about salaries and fees we should have welcomed more 
information about the hours of teaching, books, classes, the 
gradual inclusion of ‘‘ modern ” subjects, especially during the 
nineteenth century. 

From an educational point of view the book is interesting, 
for it shows by contrast how much has been done for education 
in the last seventy years not only in the methods of teaching 
but in purifying the general atmosphere of public schools. It is 
shocking to think of the ‘‘ darkness both moral and intellectual ” 
in which this mode of education slumbered for so many centuries. 
Figures such as Dr. Keate of Eton make that darkness yet more 
visible: Dr. Keate who used to say to his boys; “ If you are 
not pure in heart, I'll flog you!” and is said to have so punished 
a whole confirmation class, mistaking them for a list of offenders. 
The brutality of the pedagogue reacted in a very natural fashion 
on the boys, who completed in their leisure hours what their 
masters may have left uncompleted, so that Lord Chatham could 
put on record that “ he scarce observed a boy who was not 
cowed for life at Eton.” The book is illustrated by some 
pleasant wood-engravings of different types of school architecture. 
School Pictures. No.1. Farm Animals. No.2. Wild Animals. 

No. 3. British Birds. By BARBARA Briacs. (1s. net each. 
Religious Tract Society.) 

These attractively coloured pictures on light card (7 in. by 
9 in.), twelve in each series, should be of great service in provid- 
ing simple subjects for instructive and interesting lessons for 
young children. 


The Menace of Nationalism in Education. By Dr. J. F. SCOTT. 
(6s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

A just conception of patriotism, and the bearing of that 
conception upon the teaching of history, geography, literature, 
and so on, in our schools and colleges, is one of the greatest 
problems of the hour. The ultimate causes of war are well known 
to be fear and distrust and dislike, even more than the lust of 
power; and the seeds of these evils are sown in the schools of 
all civilized countries—often unwittingly and in good faith. 
Dr. Scott has done a most timely and useful piece of work by 
examining, in the educational libraries of Paris, Berlin, and 
London, the textbooks in use in the schools of several countries, 
and exhibiting their greater or less nationalistic bias. Even a 
League of Nations and a World Court must fail, unless the 
psychology of the peoples is sound. To set forth the facts as 
Dr. Scott has done is a step entirely in the right direction, and 
we commend his book to the attention of our readers. 


Education as World-Butlding. By T. Davipson. (6s. net. Cam- 


bridge: Harvard University Press. London, Milford : 
Oxford University Press.) 

“Train Up a Child . . ” By Dr. R. B. MCVITTIE. (7s. 6d. net. 
Murray.) 


Roman Education from Cicero to Quintilian. By A. GWYNN. 


(10s. net. Clarendon Press.) 

History of St. Peter’s School, York, A.D. 627 to the Present Day. 
By A. RAINE. (Ios. net. Bell.) 

The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School. By Prof. 
H.C. Morrison. ($4.00. University of Chicago Press.) 

The Junior High School. By W. A. SmitH. (8s. 6d. New 
York : Macmillan.) 

Educating for Freedom. By Prof. E. O. SISSON. 
York: Macmillan.) 

Village Schools in India: An Investigation, with Suggestions. 
By Dr. M. Otcott. (3s. 6d. net. Calcutta: Association 
Press (Y.M.C.A.). London: Milford: Oxford University 
Press.) 

On Education, Especially in Early Childhood. By BERTRAND 
RussELL. (6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Unified Kindergarten and First-Grade Teaching. By Prof. S. C. 
PARKER and Prof. ALICE TEMPLE. (10s. 6d. net. Ginn.) 


(6s. New 


ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 


Selected Essays of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
ford: Oxford University Press.) 

A good selection of characteristic essays by Stevenson—those 
that throw most light on his personality and his art. A brief 
“ appreciation ” of his character is prefixed. 

Uncle Remus. By J.C. Harris. Edited by F. Warina. (1s. 4d. 
net. Dent.) 

This volume of ‘‘ King’s Treasuries ” gives new life to an old 
favourite, Uncle Remus. The stories (modernizations of world- 
old African myths) held spellbound ‘‘ Miss Sally’s ” little seven- 
year-old as she sat in the Georgia cabin on Uncle Remus’s knee ; 
and their charm endures. Scattered throughout the pages are 
delicious little pen-and-ink pictures of foxes and bunnies on 
which children, before they become readers, will gaze with 
round-eyed wonder. 

Solve Suntrap. By Hans AANRUD. 
BARWELL. (1s. 4d. net. Dent.) 

“ Solve Suntrap ” is a poem in all but outward form, a perfect 
prose idyll. The story and the scenery are Norwegian ; and the 
descriptions of the summer pastures and the valley farms where 
“the little goodman,” Solve, passes through the successive 
stages of ‘‘ hemp-hand ” and cattle-lad to full-fledged manhood, 
have the breezy inspiration of mountain air. There is an admix- 
ture in the story of not a little pathos, but the tale ends joyously. 
Miss Anna Barwell has ach‘eved a perfect translation and the 
style has the sparkle and hmpid flow of a brook. This is a book 
for the young and for those who never grow old. 

The English Way: a Text-book on the Art of Writing. By 
Dr. B. L. K. HENDERSON. (5s. net. Macdonald & Evans.) 

“ The English Way ” is a manual of grammar and composition 
for the use of students preparing for preliminary examinations, 
and as such is one of many books of similar purpose and tried 
usefulness ; but it excels all but the best of these in its scope 
and in the number and the quality of the prescribed exercises. 
The book is the outcome of Dr. Henderson’s experience as tutor 
and examiner, and bespeaks the care with which he has observed 


(3s. 6d. net. Mil- 


Translated by ANNA 


and noted the difficulties and the pitfalls that beset those for 
whom he writes. In the chapters on grammar he accepts most 
of the recommendations of the Joint Committee on Grammatical 
Terminology, but he favours the retention of such strongly- 
rooted terms as Compound Sentence and Objective Case. The 
chapters given to grammar, though clear and succinct, will 
probably be found less serviceable than those dealing with 
composition. Such matters as paragraphing, paraphrasing 
précis, essay—to mention but a few—are well and fully done; 
and there are some extremely useful word-lists. Dr. Henderson 
rightly observes that an ounce of practice is worth a pound of 
preaching ; and those who are studious of correctness in “‘ the 
English Way,” whether before examination, or after that ordeal 
is past, would be well advised to work even a few of the exercises. 
Alike in study and in office, this is a book one might usefully 
keep at hand for reference. 


Barnaby Rudge: A Tale of the Riots of ‘Eighty. By CHARLES 
DickENs. (Cloth, 2s. net. Leather, 3s. 6d. net. Milford: 
Oxford University Press.) 

Readers owe an increasing debt to the Oxford University 
Press for this series (World’s Classics), now so lengthy, that it 
is safe to say that few of those who find themselves in need of a 
new copy of an old favourite fail to scan the list of the World's 
Classics before deciding upon an edition. The books are ideal 
travelling companions, taking little room, opening flat, and 
showing perfectly clear type, whether the volume includes the 
600 odd pages of ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge,” or the 256.of ‘' Treasure 
Island.” For a comparatively small sum it is possible to stock 
a school library, and include poetry, belles-lettres, history, 
biography, and classic fiction. 
Essays of To-Day and Yesterday. By BARRY PAIN. 

Harrap.) 

The first of a new series of collections of short essays from 
contemporary writers, designed to tempt readers who rarely go 
beyond the newspaper to try small books other than fiction. 

(Continued on page 262.) 
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q ENGLISH 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 
By C. E. L. Hammond. 33. 6d. 


Scottish Educational Journal :—‘ It is something to read a book on 
English Composition which is fresh and original. The author opens 
with some sensible remarks on vocabulary, and then, commendably, 
we think, gives in concise form a section on Grammar. He discusses 
punctuation ; the sentence; the paragraph ; figures of speech ; and 
arrangement. Thereafter come chapters on narrative, on description, 
On exposition, on argument, and on style. The exercises at the end 
of the book are ample, and excellent in their quality. We have noted 
a freshness of view, and this, combined with an admirable range of 
illustration, makes this the ideal book for middle and upper forms 
in a secondary school.’ 


POEMS OF ACTION 
Second Series. Compiled by X. H. Collins and H. A. 
Treble. 2s. 


POEMS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD 
1849-1867. Edited, with introduction and notes, 
by G. St. Quentin. 38. 6d. net. 


q DIVINITY 


SONGS OF PRAISE 


A new hymn book prepared by Dr. Percy Dearmer, 
Dr. R. Vaughan Williams, and Dr. R. Martin Shaw. 
Words only, 6d. net and 2s. 6d. net. Music edition, 
6s. net. 


OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY 


Narrated for the most part in the words of the Bible. 
Selected and arranged by G. Carter. Second edition. 
With 44 illustrations. 2s. 6d. . 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 
In the Revised Version. With Introduction and Notes 
by 4. §. Walpole. Second edition. With 23 illustra- 
tions. 2s. 6d. 


q HISTORY 


A SELECT SOURCE BOOK OF 
BRITISH HISTORY 


Illustrating Life, Laws, and Letters. From 55 B.c. to 
A.D. 1878. By J. Turral. 3s. net. 
A new edition of I//ustrations to British History. 


EUROPE IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


By J. L. Plunket. With 65 illustrations and maps. 
Second edition, with additional illustrations. 4s. 6d. 


OXFORD BOOKS 


“No. 332. 


q FRENCH 


DIFFERENT SOUVENIRS DE 
JEUNESSE 

Selections from the works of Anatole France. Edited, 
with introduction, notes, and vocabulary, by X. F. 


Boyson. (‘The Contemporary French Series.’) 
Is. 6d. net. 
q GERMAN 


DIE GESCHICHTEN VON KALIF 
STORCH 

By W. Hauf. Edited by G. Noel-Armfield. With a 
vocabulary. (‘The Oxford Junior German Series.’) 
23. 


THE CLASSICAL AGE OF GERMAN 
LITERATURE 


1748-1805. By L. 4. Willoughby. 4s. 6d. net. 

This book is intended for the young student of German litera- 
ture, and aims at presenting German letters not merely as a 
national product, but as the reflection of international thought 
in the cosmopolitan eighteenth century. 


q LATIN 


REDDENDA MINIMA 
A Latin Translation Book for Beginners. By T. K. E. 
Batterbury. 2s. 


SELECTED ODES OF HORACE 
With vocabulary and notes by E. C. Wickham. 
Second edition. With 22 illustrations. 2s. 6d. net. 


q SCIENCE 


THE LIFE OF PLANTS 
By F. Keeble. With 51 illustrations. (‘ The Claren- 
don Science Series.) 53. net. 


q MUSIC 


THE OXFORD CHORAL [SONGS 
Songs for Massed Singing 

No. 1. E. L. Bainton, ‘ Ring out, wild Bells’ (Tennyson) 3d. 
Solfa Edition ‘ eae kis TA e. Id 
No. 6. C. B. Rootham, ‘ How sleep the brave’ (Collins) 3d. 
No. 325. Handel, arranged by W. G. Whittaker, ‘ Up, 
away now, from Berenice... us T 
Handel, arranged by W. G. Whittaker, ‘ Come 
see, from Berenice (words by Clifford Bax)... 3d. 

Write for catalogue, which includes a new guide to teachers, 
giving the compass and grade of every song, subject lists, and lists 
of songs suitable for all possible occasions, to the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, Warwick Square, E.C. 4, or 95 Wimpole Street, W.r. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMEN HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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Trifles light as air are these essays of Mr. Barry Pain, but never 
tedious and never merely commonplace. 


The Judgment and Appreciation of Literature. By Prof. T. G. 
TuckKER. (6s. 6d. net. Melbourne University Press, in 
association with Macmillan.) 

In these lectures Dr. Tucker, for many years classical pro- 
fessor at Melbourne, attempts to lead the average man to an 
appreciation of the best literature. Perhaps they are all the 
more likely to accomplish his aim, because they are not brilliant, 
but the quite simple expression of the conclusions of a life 
spent in the study of the great masters. 


The Direct Method of Teaching English. Juniors. (3s. 6d. net. 
Evans.) 

Simple, practical lessons designed to help children to conquer 
slovenly habits of speech and to take pains to find the right 
verb and the right adjective, instead of resorting to colourless 
verbs like ‘‘do’’ or meaningless adjectives like * funny.” 


Smaranda: A Compilation in Three Parts. By Lord THOMSON. 
(7s. 6d. Cape.) 

By a transparent fiction, Lord Thomson describes himself as a 
“compiler” of the writings of a certain Brigadier-General. 
The ‘‘ compiler ” is really the general turned civilian; ‘* Smar- 
anda ” is a beautiful and accomplished Koumanian lady. The 
book lacks cohesion and unity, but it contains some good 
descriptive writing and amusing stories of diplomacy in the 
Great War. Print and binding are beyond praise. 


(1) Cambridge Lessons in English. By G. Sampson. 
(1s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

(2) Practical English. By C. F. ALLAN. (18. 9d. McDougall.) 

(3) Scholarship English: A Collection of Graded Exercises for 
Candidates for Junior Scholarships. By F. F. POTTER and 
T. BaMForD. (2s. Pitman.) 

(1) Mr. George Sampson's practised literary skill, and his 
abounding vitality and cheerfulness are a guarantee that his 
course of English will be both interesting and informing. It is 
all to the good that it leaves plenty for the teacher to do. (2) Mr. 
Allan’s exercises justify their title. They are intended for pupils 
who have just entered a secondary or continuation school. 
(3) “ Scholarship English ” is a useful storehouse of test-ques- 
tions: it contains a copious selection from papers set in public 
examinations for “ free places ” in secondary schools. 


The Shadow of the Chapel. (7s. 6d. net. 
Chapman & Hall.) 

True Fairy Tales from Nature. By Mrs. D. H. Hinp. Book I. 
(a) The Spinners. (b) Crawly and Fly-away. Book II. 
(a) Mrs. Buzzer. (b) The Croaker Family. Book III. 
(a) Little Travellers. (b) Selfish Callers. Book IV. (a) The 
Silver Trail. (b) The Nest in the Water. Book V. (a) The 
Dusk-Flier. (b) The Cave-Digger. Book VI. (a) Busy 
Workers. (b) The Lamplighter. Book VII. (a) Little Brownie. 
(b) Bushy Tail. Book VIII. (a) Speckly. (b) The Jumper. 
Book 1X. (a) Mr. Artful. (b) The Biter. (Paper, 24d. 
each. Cloth, 44d. each. Russell.) 

The Prince of Poets and Most Illustrious of Philosophers : Con- 
cerning the Shaker of the Spear of Pallas Athene, the Classical 
Goddess of Wisdom, War, and Invention. By S. A. E. 
Hickson. (7s. 6d. net. Gay & Hancock.) 

Cambridge Lessons in English. By G. Sampson. (Book II, 
1s. rod. Book III, 2s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

Catullus. The Complete Poems. Translated and Edited by 
F.A. WRIGHT. (7s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 

A History of English Literature. By E. Ltcouts and L. 
CAZAMIAN. In two volumes. Vol. I. The Middle Ages 
and the Renascence (650-1660). By E. LEcouts. Translated 
from the French by HELEN D. IRVINE. (Ios. 6d. net. Dent.) 

A Practical Guide to Précis Writing and Indexing. By G.O. E. 
LYDALL. (38. net. Macdonald & Evans.) 

The Element of Irony in English Literature: An Essay. By 
F. McD. C. TurNeER. (5s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

The March on the North Pole. By A. Jupp. (rod. Nelson.) 

Wild Life Studies. By Frances Pitt. (1s. 6d. Nelson.) 

The World Revealed. Northern Europe: Travel Tales. Selected 
and Edited by A. Ripcway. (1s. 9d. Nelson.) 

The Roll Call of Honour. By A. T. QuILLER-CoucH (“Q”). 
(1s. 9d. Nelson.) 

A Cabinet of Characters. Chosen and Edited by GWENDOLEN 
Murpuy. (12s. 6d. net. Milford : Oxford University Press.) 

Tales of our Ancestors. From Elizabeth to James II. First 
Series —Ruffs, Blades, and Periwigs. From Anne to the 
Present Day. Second Series.— Powder, Patches, and Muskets. 
By Lieut.-Colonel W. P. Drury. (1s. 6d. each. Dent.) 
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(1) Lady Jane Grey: A Tragedy. By Mary MITCHELL. (Is. 
Newtown: The Welsh Outlook Press.) 

(2) The Jealous Wife: A Comedy. By G. COLMAN. 
Milford : Oxford University Press.) 

(3) The Dramatist: or Stop Him Who Can! A Comedy. By 
F. REYNOLDS. (1s.net. Milford: Oxford University Press.) 

(1) This dignified play, written in blank verse, would be a 
desirable adjunct to the history lesson, though a certain lack of 
variety and movement makes it unlikely to succeed on the stage. 
It is marred by several misprints. (2, 3) Of these two neat 
little reprints of eighteenth-century comedies, (2) is well worth 
reading and preservation. It has the original, fulsome dedica- 
tion and plea for patronage of the period, in this case to the 
Earl of Bath, from “ his Lordship’s most obliged and grateful 
humble servant.” Possibly the misprints in French—there are 
three on page 53 alone—are to be met with in the edition of 
1777, but, if so, was it worth while to perpetuate them ? 
Greenleaf Theatre Elements. III. Production. By CONSTANCE 

SMEDLEY. (6s. net. Duckworth.) 

The titles of the chapters—Idea, Method, Form, Movement, 
Grouping, Colour, Sound—will best give an idea of the scope 
and method of an admirable little work. Full of detail, and of 
hints which, though apparently trivial, yet make for perfection, 
it breathes a spirit of enthusiasm? and as only two plays, "* As 
You Like It” and the author’s “ The Fortunate Shepherds,” 
are drawn upon for illustration, it 1s within the reach of every 
unpractised actor or producer of plays. 

Falstaff and other Shakespearean Topics. By A. H. TOLMAN. 
(10s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

These discussions of Shakespearean topics—knotty and other- 
wise—should prove of interest alike to scholars and to general 
readers. The author is thoroughly conversant with his subject, 
and his views often display both acumen and independence. 
Falstaff’s organic connexion with the plays in which he appears ; 
Bassanio’s choice of the leaden casket; the presentation of 
“mighty Caesar” as a boastful, Marlowean character, are 
popular themes ; and common curiosity may be stirred by the 
possible significance with which drunkenness is mentioned in 
the plays, and by certain supposed references in them to the 
Hathaway marriage. Longer and, from the scholar’s point of 
view, more important papers are the three with which the 
volume concludes. 

English Verse from Spenser to Tennyson : Narrative, Descriptive, 
and Satiric. Part I. From Spenser to Coleridge. Part Il. 
From Wordsworth to Tennyson. With Introductory Notes 
by H. SoMERVILLE. (Paper, 1s. 3d. each. Limp cloth, 
Is. 6d. each. Johnston.) 

This carefully chosen selection does for narrative, descriptive, 
and satiric verse what has already been done in many anthologies 
for the lyric. The introductory notes are in each case brief and 
clear, and confined in the main to the statement of relevant 
facts, leaving appreciation to be a matter for the individual 
reader. i 
Twelfth Night or What You Will. By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited by W. S. Hipxins. (Limp Cloth, 1s. 9d. Cloth 
Boards, 2s. University of London Press.) 

The Expiation. Diamond Cuts Diamond (Madame Defarge 
meets Miss Pross). The Sacrifice. Short Plays adapted 
from “ A Tale of Two Cities,” by CHARLES DICKENS. By 
W. F. FIELD. (6d. net each. Curwen.) 

Nuts and May: A Play for Children. By VioLeET M. METHLEY. 
(1s. Curwen.) 

Princess Mirabelle and the Swineherd: A Play for Young 
People. By H. Outp. (18. net. Curwen.) 

Four Plays for Children. By BEATRICE Mayor. 
Blackwell.) 

Children’s Fancies: A Book of Verse for the Fireside, Bedside, 


(Is. net. 


(2s. 6d. net. 


and School. By A. E. M. Baytiss. (1s. 4d. Manilla 
Cover, 1s. Gift Edition, 2s. Russell.) 
The Way to Keep Him: A Comedy. By A. MURPHY. Is. net. 


Milford : Oxford University Press.) 

Much Ado About Nothing. By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by S. F. G. Norris. (Limp 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. Cloth Boards, 1s. 8d. University of London 
Press.) 

Poems of Action. Second Series. Selected by V. H. CoLLINS 
and H. A. TREBLE. (2s. Clarendon Press.) 

Beowulf. Translated into Modern English Rhyming Verse, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Prof. A. STRONG. (12s. net. 
Constable.) 

(Continued on page 264.) 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


SIR HUBERT PARRY: HIS LIFE AND WORKS. By CHARLES L. GRAVES. 


With Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 30s. net. 


FOUNDATIONS OF PRACTICAL HARMONY AND COUNTER- 


POINT. By R. O. Morris, of the Royal College of Music. 7s. 6d. net. 


“ Mr. Morris’s book has the backing of personal experience in teaching and a wide knowledge of the sources of True Counterpoint. 
It is full of sound advice, and will be a genuine guide for the student of modern composition.” — Music Teacher. 


FRENCH POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. Edited by A. Watson Bar, M.A. 18. 6d. 


‘* This pleasant selection of French poems is meant to serve from the second year of instruction up to the stage of the School 
Certificate. . . . Mr. Watson Bain has shown good judgment, interspersing some less well-known poems among the popular favourites.” 
—The Journal of Fducation. 


LAY’S PUPILS’ CLASS BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. 
Book I. Paper, 7d.; Limp Cloth, rod. Book II. Paper, 7d.; Limp Cloth, rod. Book III. Paper, 1s.; Limp Cloth, 
1s. 3d. Book IV. Paper, 1s.; Limp Cloth, 1s. 3d. Book V. Paper, 1s. 3d.; Limp Cloth, 1s. 6d. Book VI. Paper, 
1s. 3d.; Limp Cloth, 1s. 6d. Teachers’ Book I, 2s.; Book II, 2s.; Book III, 2s. 6d.; Book IV, 2s. 6d.; Book V, 
2s. 6d.; Book VI, 2s. 6d. 


LAY’S TEST PAPERS. A series of books providing Term Tests in Arithmetic, together with Tests 


in Geography, History, English, and Spelling, for Classes (or Standards) III to VII. Paper. Sets I, II, III, IV, Paper, 
4d. each. [Just published. 


THE TEN-MINUTE BOOKS. A series of books providing readable summaries for intelligent 


revision of past work in History, Geography, English, Spelling, and General Knowledge for Classes (or Standards) III 
to VII. By Ep. J. S. Lay, F.R.G.S. Limp Cloth. Books I and II. god. each. Books III and IV. ts. each. 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS FOR STUDENTS OF ENGINEERING 


AND SCIENCE. By Frevericx G. W. Brown, M.Sc. (London), F.C.P., Senior Mathematical Master 
West Ham Secondary School. Ios. 


EVOLUTION. By J. Granam Kerr, F.R.S., Regius Professor of Zoology in the University of Glasgow. With 
2 Plates in colour and 53 Illustrations in the Text. 12s. net. 


5 ‘t It is altogether a good book, far and above the average. . . . Heartily commended for general reading as well as to those interested.” 
—Dtscovery. 


CRYSTALLINE FORM AND CHEMICAL CONSTITUTION. 


By A. E. H. Tutton, D.Sc., M.A. (Oxon.), F.R.S., Past President of the Mineralogical Society, London. With 72 
Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


DISCOVERY; Or, THE SPIRIT AND SERVICE OF SCIENCE. 


By Sir RICHARD GREGORY. School Edition. Manilla cover. 3s. 


MACMILLAN’S SECONDARY SCHOOL ATLAS. With an Introduction by 


T. ALFORD SMITH, and a Reference Index containing more than 2,000 Place Names. Cloth Boards, 6s. Cloth Boards, 
cut flush, 5s. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHING: A MANUAL OF PSYCHOLOGY 


AND METHOD. formerly entitled “ A SUNDAY SCHOOL IN UTOPIA.” By Rev. E. F. BRALEY, 
M.A., LL.M., Principal of Bede College, University of Durham. Re-issue. 5s. net. 


“Mr. Braley’s book is thoroughly practical. It is also thoroughly up-to-date. .. . We recommend his book most strongly.”— 
The Church Times. ` 


*,.* Send for Macmillan’s Educational Catalogue, post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., ST. MARTIN'S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


Spanish Free Composition. By Prof. E. A. PEERS. (23. Harrap.) 


For preparing for the First School Examination a 
great problem has been that of finding opportunity for systematic 
practice in free composition. This little book will relieve the 
Spanish teacher of many of his difficulties. A helpful intro- 
duction gives a working plan and the exercise material is well 
graded in difficulty. The appendix on letter-writing is useful 
and rounds off a workmanlike production. 


Deutsches Exerzteven in the Essentials of Accidence and Elementary 
a Compiled and edited by S. TINDALL. (5s. Riving- 
tons. 

Mr. Tindall has compiled a very useful set of exercises for 
grammatical drill in German. They are in part on direct method 
lines, like those in Mr. Ripman’s ‘‘ German Grammar and Word 
Formation,” but there are also a number requiring translation 
into German or into English. Each section is introduced by a 
brief statement of the special aspect of grammar dealt with in 
the exercises. There is abundant evidence of Mr. Tindall’s skill 
and experience as a teacher. 


Learning to Read a Foreign Language : An Experimental Study. 
By M. Wrst. (1s. 8d. Longmans.) 

Mr. West holds a Readership in Education at Dacca Univer- 
sity, and has prepared a series of English “ New Method 
Readers ” for use in India. In the present small book he 
discusses the principles that have guided him, and we wish that 
the study of it were made compulsory for any one who con- 
templates writing a first course in a foreign language. Mr. West 
is one of the few people who has realized the importance of the 
vocabulary ; this must be selected with great care, as he shows 
convincingly, and pains must be taken that a new word is 
repeated until it is a real possession. The futility of introducing 
a large number of new words in each lesson, and then paying no 
further attention to them, should be obvious; but it is just in 
this respect that many first courses are wofully defective. 
Mr. West’s book is a valuable contribution to method, and 
though we have not had an opportunity of seeing the readers 


he has compiled, we are confident that they will be successful 
in ensuring a good knowledge of English, imparted in an attrac- 
tive fashion.’ 


Die Neue Lehrbildung : Gesammelte Beiträge, Aufsätze, Vorträge, 
Richtlinien, Denkschriften, Gutachten und Entwürfe. By 
Prof. Dr. G. Deuchler. (Geb. 4.50 M. Kart. 3.60 M. Braun- 
schweig und Hamburg: Westermann.) 

Les Conjugaisons Naturelles et Rattonnelles. By L. TESSON. (2s. 
Birch.) 

Trois Contes. Par E. SOUVESTRE. Edited by E. J. A. GROVES. 
(7d. Methuen.) 

ans iki Arabic: With Notes on the Vernacular Speech of 

egypt, Syria, and Mesopotamia, and an Appendix on the 
Local Characteristics of Algerian Dialect. By Dr. De L. 
O'LEARY. (2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Sccond Steps in French. By R. A. SPENCER. (28. 6d. Arnold.) 

French Proses for Early Stages. By P. L. MurPuy. (1s. 6d. 
Harrap.) 

Test Papers in French: For the Use of Candidates Preparing for 
School Certificate, Matriculation, and Similar Examinations. 
By E. T. GRIFFITHS. (2s. Pitman.) 

Translation from and into German: A Gutde to German Unseen 
Translation and Composition, suitable as a Preparation for 
the First Public Examination. By H. MIDGLEY. (2s. 3d. 
Dent.) 

French Oral Practice in Grammar, Vocabulary, and the Description 
of Pictures: Suitable as a Preparation for the First Public 
Examination. By C. H, LEATHER. (is. 9d. net. Dent.) 

A History of French Literature. By Prof. C. H. C. WRIGHT. 
(20s. net. Milford: Oxford University Press.) 

A Practice Book of French Phonetics. By B. Lipsisu. (Paper, 
gd. Cloth, 1s. Sidgwick & Jackson.) N 

First Steps in French. By W. RipMan. Sixth Edition. (1s. 9d‘ 
Dent.) 

Spanish Idioms and Phrases, with Exercises for Practical Use, 
By J. MorENo-LacALLeE. (3s. 6d. Ginn.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Arts and Crafts Year Book and Directory. Second Edition, 
1926. (2s. 6d. Arts and Crafts Quarterly.) 

With the growing interest now taken in craft work generally, 
this year book should be of service in promoting greater co- 
operation of the workers in the various arts and crafts. It 
provides a mass of useful information helpful to the whole 
craft movement. 


The Year Book of the Universities of the Empire, 1926. Edited 
by W. H. Dawson, and published for the Universities 
Bureau of the British Empire. (7s. 6d. net. Bell.) 

This excellent year book provides a summary of general 
information on the universities of the Empire. It is a work of 
reference indispensable to all interested in university adminis- 
tration and a valuable guide to students and teachers, with 
reference to academic qualifications and university requirements. 


McDougall’s Self-Study Picture Cards for Little Folks. Set A. 
(1s. 6d. net. McDougall.) 

In the preparation of these sixteen picture story cards (7$ in. 
by 5 in.), the most recent accepted views on the teaching of 
little folk have been kept in mind. The finely-coloured and 
executed pictures are simple and striking in composition, and 
the subjects are well within the scope of the young child’s life. 
They are designed for use as individual studies, and the ques- 
tions on the backs of the cards are stimulative of accurate 
observation, deduction, and description, while affording exercises 
in imagination and handwork. 


Is Nature Cruel? A Partial Answer to the Question : Experiences 
of Big Game Hunters and Others while under the Attack of 
is Beasts. By J. C. Hirst. Second Edition. (1s. net. 
Bell.) 

“ Nature red in tooth and claw ” is a sore puzzle, and not 
least to children, as many a teacher and parent can attest. Can 
such a shambles as the jungle and the forest have been bene- 
volently designed ? That is the puzzle. But are we so sure of 
the intense suffering that we take for granted? That is the 
question to which Mr. Hirst suggests “ a partial answer.” We 
are glad to see his booklet in a second edition, for it well deserves 
attention. 


A Practical Handbook on Elocution. 
Edition, Reprinted. (5s. net. 

Nuntius : Advertising and tts Future. 
net. Kegan Paul.) 

Careers for Boys and Girls. By Sir. H. MorGAN. (6s. net. Methuen.) 

Plain Speaking. By the Rev. T. R. R. STEBBING. (78. 6d. net. 
Fisher Unwin.) 

Skyways. By A. COBHAM. (158s. net. Nisbet.) 

The Correction of Speech Defects. By HELEN M. PEPPARD 
(Mrs. E. K. Moore). (6s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

Control on the Ratlways: A Study in Methods. By P. Burtt. 
(12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

London County Council. The Horniman Museum and Library, 
Forest Hill, S.E. A Handbook to the Cases Illustrating the 
Defences of Animals. (6d. King.) 

Kent Education Committee. Review of the Work of the Juvenile 
Welfare Committees within the Administrative County of 
Kent for the Year ended the 31st July, 1925. 

University of London. Institute of Historical Research. Fourth 
Annual Report, 1924-5. 

Royal Colonial Institute Bibliographies, No. 2. A Select List 
of Recent Publications contained in the Library of the Royal 
Colonial Institute, illustrating the Constitutional Relations 
between the Various Parts of the British Empire. Compiled 
by E. Lewin. (1s. 6d. Royal Colonial Institute.) 

University of London, University College. Report of the Uni- 
versity College Committee (February, 1925 to February, 1926), 
with Financial Statements (for the Session, 1924-5) and 
other Documents for Presentation to the Senate. 

Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, showing the Operations, Expenditures, and Condition of 
the Institution for the Year ending June 30, 1924. (Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office.) 

The Twenty-fifth Financial and Economic Annual of Japan, 1925. 
(Tokyo: Government Printing Office.) 

The Groundwork of Adult Education: Papers read at the Fourth 
Annual Conference of the British Institute of Adult Educa- 
tion, held at Balliol College, Oxford, from September 18 to 21, 
1925. (2s. 6d. British Institute of Adult Education.) 

Leeds University. Twenty-first Report, 1924-5. 


By Rose I. Patry. Third 
Allen & Unwin.) 
By G. RUSSELL. (28. 6d. 
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PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS 
FOR 1926 


pATONS : 
st oF SCHOO! 


“AND TUTOR? 
| 1925. 


Principals wishing to have their 
schools included in the next issue 
should apply for terms, proof of 
value, etc., to 


J. & J. PATON, Piens 


143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Central 5053. 
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Topics and Events 


JUBILEE OF THE FROEBEL SocrETy.—‘ Then and Now,” the 
jubilee pamphlet of the Froebel Society, makes a timely appear- 
ance in the midst of proposals, in Circular 1371 and Memorandum 
44, which cannot fail to have a disastrous effect on the education 
of the younger children of the country. Nowhere is the work of 
Froebelian teachers more appreciated than in those secondary 
schools which have their own preparatory departments, and 
have learned to rely on the splendid foundations which are laid 
there. The pamphlet has sections dealing with the different 
aspects of the work in the nursery, infant and junior schools, 
and in the training college, and may be heartily commended 
to the notice of all teachers. 


*™ $ & 


EDUCATION IN THE New Turkey.—In Turkey’s Budget for 
1925-6 the provision for ‘‘ defence ” is £T33,700,000 as against 
a corresponding figure for education of £T7,885,000. In addition, 
it has to be remembered that a considerable number of schools 
are being carried on in the country by American, British, French, 
and Italian missionary bodies. Until recently there were through- 
out the country, both in towns and villages, Moslem religious 
schools, particularly for small children : these have now been 
abolished. Not only so, but a policy of deliberate secularization 
is being applied by the Ministry of Public Instruction to all 
schools, whether State or private. The whirligig of time brings 
strange changes. The “ powers that be ” in the very homeland 
of the Mohammedan faith, having deposed Sultan and Caliph 
and Sheik-ul-Islam, are now forbidding, not only the teaching 
of the Christian faith, but even the inculcation of Mohamme- 
danism, in any and every school existing within their juris- 
diction. Religion is to be entirely excluded from permitted 
instruction to all children or young people. Coupled with this 
policy of secularization is an intensified nationalism. Special 
stress is being laid upon the need of increased attention in all 
schools to the Turkish language, upon the use of Turkish as the 
medium of teaching in all Greek and Armenian schools, and 
particularly upon the teaching of Turkish history and Turkish 
geography by Turks in all schools, foreign as well as native. 
Furthermore, no subject may be taught, and no book may be 
used in any school, that is not approved by the Turkish authori- 
ties. Only such teachers may be employed as are acceptable to 
the Government. Mosques and churches and Sunday schools 
are not being meddied with at present, but any definitely 
religious instruction must not be imparted in the school building, 
nor must the school be held in the church. It will be obvious 
that the position of mission schools, where the Bible has been 
one of the chief text-books, and where the whole atmosphere 
has been essentially Christian, has become very difficult. The 
question arises, in fact, whether the secularization policy, when 
fully applied, will not mean the shutting down of all foreign 
missionary schools. In this connexion attention may be drawn 
to a valuable article upon “ Turkey To-day ” appearing in the 
current issue of the quarterly World Dominion. 


e = e 


SUNLIGHT, NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL.. Within the last few 
years there has grown up a wide interest in the use of sunlight 
treatment for the cure of disease, and many extravagant claims 
have been made. There is no doubt, however, about the results 
which have been obtained at such centres as Leysin, in Switzer- 
land, and at Alton, in England, under proper medical supervision, 
and the use of “‘ artificial sunlight ” and ultra-violet radiation in 
Denmark, at the London Hospital, and elsewhere is now a 
recognized mode of treatment for certain of the ills to which man 
is heir. To make these results more widely known and appre- 
ciated, the Sunlight Bureau, Oswaldestre House, Norfolk Street, 
London, W.C. 2, has commenced the publication of Modern 
Sunlight (price 2s.), which is to be an independent journal bringing 
to the general reader some account of the state of heliotherapy. 
The first issue, which appeared in March,contains several accounts 
from different centres, otherwise available only in scattered tech- 
nical publications, of the modes of treatment and the results. 
There is also a description of recent measures adopted in the 
Zoological Society’s Gardens, Regent's Park, for the provision of 
light baths for some of the animals. Permission has also been 
obtained to reprint the valuable and instructive chart prepared 
for the walls of the Science Gallery in the Government Pavilion, 
Wembley, showing the complete range of known electro-magnetic 
waves, 

(Continued on page 268.) 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 


38 Soho Square, LONDON, W. 1, and EDINBURGH 
Chambers’s Garland of English Verse 


Selected and Annotated by 8. B. TAIT. 196 pages. 2g. 
Also in Two Parts. Part I, 1s. Part II, ls. 

lard Oca aa is notable for the wealth of its examples from modern 

poru: o a a ee ee ae a ee er ee ee er 


English Romantic Poems 
ith Introduction and Notes. 
By H. A. TREBLE, M.A. 248 pages. 2s. 6d. 
Also issued separately 
ARNOLD- -Balder ‘Dead and The Forsaken Merman. 5d. net. 
COLERIDGE'S Romantic Poems. 5d. net. 
MORRIS (WM.).-+-The Death of Jason. 5d. net. 
ROSSETTI (CHRISTINA).—Romantic Poems. 5d. net. 
TENNYSON.—The Holy Grail and Morte d’Arthur. 5d. net. 


Chambers’s Regional Geo eographies 


Each, Paper da ls. Cloth, 1s. 
Profusely illustrated with authoritative Coloured and Uncoloured Maps. 
A Ee Hani SURVEY OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 
- Hamilton Birrell, M.A., F.R.S.G.S., Lecturer in 
Soci Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh. 
A REGIONAL SURVEY OF EUROPE. 
By T. S. Muir, M.A., F.R.8.G.8., Geography Master, 
Royal High School, Edin 
A iar SURVEY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
Eu, T. 8. Muir, M.A., F.R.S.G.S. 


= E y uropa’ A Descriptive Regional Survey 


M.A., F.R.8.G.8. 304 pages. 2s. 64. 


A descriptive Geography on regional lines, with numerous Illus- 
trations, Diagrams, and Authoritative Coloured Mapes. 


Commercial Geography of the World 
By Prof. A.J. HERBERTSON, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S.E. 4s. 6d. 
NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION 


By J. HAMILTON BIRRELL, M.A., F.B.S8.G.S., 
Lecturer in ceography, Heriot-Watt tt College, 1 Edinburgh. 
Trek Dars, 2s. 


Part I. British Isles. Limp cloth, 
Part II. The Worid Outside the British 


Chambers’s Commercial Correspondence, 
Office Routine, and Mercantile Practice. 


By G. R. WALKER. Revised Edition. 3s. 6d. 
First Year's Course—Correspondence and Office Routine, Is. 6d. 
Second Year's Course—Mercantile Practice, 2s. 6d. 
Commercial Copy Books. Books I and II, each 6d. 


9 e ° ° 
Chambers’s New Commercial Arithmetic 
By P. COMRIE, M.A., B.8c., F.R.S.E. and W. WOODBURN. 
Parts I and II, each 2s. With Answers, 28. 6d. Answers, 6d. net. 
An important feature of these books is the constant use of 
short methods. Mental working is insisted on from the begin- 
ning, and contracted multiplication and division are introduced 
early and used throughout the course. 


Chambers’s Practical Concentric Arithmetics 


Boox VIII. UST PUBLISHED.) 
Without Answers, Limp ate, 1s. 9d. Cloth boards, 2s. 

With Answers, Limp cloth, 2s.: ; Cloth boards, 2s. 3d. 

A complete Arithmetic, affording a rapid yet effective 
revision of the early rules, and dealing at greater length with more 
advanced work. It is essentially a pupils’ book. Simple rules, 
lucidly explained, are given, and then the pupil is left to work 
the examples for himself, referring to the teacher only when 
it is absolutely necessary. 


Chambers’s Mathematical Tables 


FOUR-FIGURE TABLES. Enlarged Edition. By C. G. KNOTT, 
D.Sc. 40 es. st , 6d. net. Cloth, 9d. n 
SEVEN-FIG re TAB - Logarithms (1 to 108, 000). Logarithmic 
Si c. net. 
SEVEN-FIGURE LOGARITHMS of Numbers, 1 to 100,000. 2s. 6d. 


NEW EDITION. REVISED TO DATE. 6s. 
CHAMBERS'’S 


Student’s History of England and Great Britain 


Part I.—55 B.C. to A.D. 1485, 3e. 6d.; II..—1485 to 1024, de. 
Section 1, 1056 to 1485; 2, 1485 to 1714; 3, 1688 to 1924. Each 2s. 6d 


The Best and Cheapest School TD in the Marke. 


694 pages. Limp, 2s. net. Cloth Boards, is, 2s. 6d. net. 
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Educational Psychology: Its Problems and 
Methods. By CuHarLes Fox, M.A., Lecturer 
on and Director of Education in Cambridge 
University. Ios. 6d. net. 

“ An extremely able book.’’—The Journal of Education. 

'*“ Certainly one of the best books of its kind.’’—Observer. 


“ A worthy addition to a series of outstanding merit.’’— 
Lancet. 


The Growth of the Mind: An Intro- 
duction to Child Psychology. By Prof. K. 
KOFFKA. I5s. net. 


“ Extremely interesting ; it is to be hoped that it will 
be widely read.” —Times Literary Supplement. “ Wher- 


ever child psychology is studied, this book will at once 
take its place as a sound and comprehensive treatise.’’— 
The Journal of Education. 


Language and Thought of the Child. 
By Dr. JEAN PIAGET. Preface by Prof. 
E. CLAPAREDE. About Ios. 6d. net. 


A volume of outstanding importance, based upon first- 
hand experimental work, dealing with the ways of speaking 
and thinking among children of two to seven years. 


KEGAN PAUL 


English History in Verse. Edited by 
E. PERTWEE. Preface by A. T. POLLARD, M.A. 

2s. net. 

This volume has been put into print in response to 
repeated demands, It illustrates from the work of our 


great poets many of the principal events in the History of 
England. 


Selections from Keats. Is. 6d. net. 


This volume has been reprinted, as it has been set by 
the University of London for examination. It con- 
tains a carefully edited selection, in which the bulk of 
Keats’ best work is included. 


English of To-Day. By Prof. W. T. WEBB. 

3s. 6d. net. 

‘“ Among the best of many books on the subject of 

modern English. The English master will find the book of 

very great service.” —The A.M.A. ‘Intensely stimu- 

lating and correspondingly useful to teachers, students, 
and writers.’’—Teachers’ World. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE 


Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 4 


The Teaching of Science 


THE SCHOOL SCIENCE 
SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 


supplies teaching in SCIENCE subjects, GEOGRAPHY, and 
MATHEMATICS. 

The Association comprises a fully qualified staff working from 
CENTRES throughout the country under the direction of the Principal. 
YEAR 1925-6 12 CENTRES 33 SCHOOLS 

The Science of Schools can be supervised by the Principal. 
The planning and equipment of Science Rooms is undertaken. 


Advanced pupils at Schools in the London Area, or within reach of 
a Staff Member at any Centre can receive coaching to Degree standard. 


Apply THe Principat, Miss L. MARTIN LEAKE 
(Gérton College, ist Class, Parts I and II Natural Science Tripos), 
61 CONDUIT Street, Lonpon, W.1 


LENS HOLDERS & 
DISSECTING STANDS 


VARIOUS PATTERNS 


Parallel Motion Lens 
Stand, as figured, 
with low power lens 
and x 10 aplanat, 
28s. 6d 


Ditto, without 
aplanat, 13s. 6d. 


See Catalogue “Q * post free 


FLATTERS & GARNETT Ltd. 
309 OXFORD ROAD (°Pett.°°), MANCHESTER 


NEWTON'S OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Manufactured at our 
Hornsey Road Works 


PROJECTOSCOPE. Model F. 
Field 53 in. x 3} in. £25 7 6 


PROJECTOSCOPE. Model G. 
Field 5} in. x 34 in. £9 9 0 


EPISCOPE. Model E. 
Field 7 in. x 7 in. #225 0 0 


EPISCOPE. Model E. 
With Lantern Slide 
Attachment .. &31 10 0 


EPISCOPE. Modei D. 
Field 8 in. x 8in. £35 0 0 


EPISCOPE. Medel ©. 
Field 11 in. x 11 in. 275 O O 


EPISCOPE. Model ©. 
On Stand, with Lantern 
Slide Attachment £101 0 O 


All Episcopes fitted with Anastigmat 
Lenses. 


Price List sent on application 


ax NEWTON & COMPANY -+ 


Specialists in Optical Projection Apparatus for Visual Instruction 
72 Wigmore Street, London, W. 1 
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SPEECH Day, FARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST.—Speech Day was 
celebrated on Friday, February 26, at Farringtons, Chislehurst, 
the girls’ school corresponding to Leys School, Cambridge. The 
chair was taken by Sir George Hayter Chubb, chairman of the 
Governors, and an address was given by Miss Major, Mistress of 
Girton. After the chairman’s opening remarks, the headmistress, 
Miss A. H. Davies, read a report of the school’s activity and 
development during the past three years. She mentioned the 
extension of the school buildings, and, by reference to examina- 
tion and other successes of past and present Farringtonians, 
showed that the educational work of the school is maintained at 
an excellent standard. At the same time games and school 
societies flourish happily. Miss Major gave a charming address 
to the girls, urging them to aim at thoroughness rather than 
brilliance. She insisted that all forms of service are equally 
valuable, and stressed the necessity for honest and original 
thought as a basis for action. 


$ * a 


THE PHILHARMONIC CHorIR.—At the Central Hall, West- 
minster, the Philharmonic Choir gave their sixth educational 
concert on March 13. The audience was a large one, consisting 
mainly of secondary school children and their teachers. The 
Oriana Singers, conducted by Mr. Charles Kennedy Scott, 
furnished nearly the whole of the first part of the programme. 
What, exactly, was the object in the minds of the promoters 
of the concert ? Was it hoped that the works performed would 
find their way into the class-room ? If so, it is very unlikely to 
be realized. The teacher responsible for the music of a secondary 
school cannot command the services of a thoroughly good soloist 
and a four-part chorus. No. These works, pleasant as they were 
to hear, may be things to aspire to, or perhaps attempt at a 
school concert ; but as to their materialization in the class-room 
—that is about as likely as that the teacher can provide at the 
lesson as delightful an interlude as Madame Adila Fachiri’s 
violin solos furnished on this occasion. The second part of the 
concert was given by selected choirs from the secondary schools. 
At once the difference in the standard was apparent. The number 
of parts had, of necessity, been reduced, and the dominant note 
was simplicity. The work of, the children was surprisingly good. 
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Perhaps the most astonishing was that of the self-trained choirs. 

Whence did the little ladies who conducted these obtain their 

aplomb ? It was evident they felt the music. In one case the 

whole body was quivering—not with nerves—but with expres- 

sion of rhythm and dynamic force. 
$ s $ . 

THIRD CONGRESS OF THE UNIVERSITIES OF THE EMPIRE.—The 
Congress will assemble in London on Monday, July 12, and will 
adjourn to Cambridge, Tuesday, July 13. In the preliminary 
programme the following subjects for discussion are announced : 
‘‘The State and the University,” ‘‘ The desirability of estab- 
lishing in London a School of Advanced Legal Studies,” 
‘* Co-operation in Research throughout the Empire,” “ Mutual 
Recognition of Examinations and of time spent in study else- 
where,” ‘‘ The desirability of making provision for the Physical 
Welfare and Training of students and the Organization of 
Athletics with a view to securing more general participation,” 
‘The actual working of the Ph.D. scheme.” “ The desirability 
of articulating other Pension Schemes with the Federated Super- 
annuation System of Great Britain and Ireland.” 


$ $ ba 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
—Fourteen entrance scholarships and exhibitions are available 
for award to students entering University College, London, in 
October, 1926. Three of them are tenable in any of the five 
College Faculties: Arts, Laws, Science, Engineering, and 
Medical Sciences, or in the School of Architecture. Two of them 
are tenable in the Faculty of Arts only; one in the Faculty of 
Science ; one in the Faculty of Engineering ; one in the Faculty 
of Laws; three in the Faculty of Medical Sciences ; two in the 
School of Architecture, and one in the School of Librarianship. 
Most of the scholarships and exhibitions are of the value of £40 
a year for three years, but the value may be increased by the 
grant of a supplementary bursary if the circumstances of the 
scholar or exhibitioner make such a grant necessary. Particulars 
may be obtained from the Secretary, University College, 
London. 

(Continued on page 270.) 
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Globe Text 


Versification 
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MATRICULATION 
CORIOLANUS—Shakespeare 


Edited by 


STANLEY WOOD 


Supplementary Notes 


Grammatical Notes 
Classical and other Allusions 


Prefatory—Composition, Anachronisms, Character Sketches, etc. 


Write for a specimen copy, which wili be forwarded post free upon application : 


GEORGE GILL & SONS, LTD., 13 Warwick Lane, London, E.C. 4 
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Recommended in “A pci di pi Bibi y 
for Teachers in Schools 


SCHOOL COMMENTARIES 


(IN MuRBy’s NEW SMALLER SCRIPTURE MANUALS) 
For all stages up to and including the School Certificate. 


“ The merits of the s series ave well known.” 
The ___—The Journal of Education. 


REVISED VERSION EDITION 
By CHARLES KNAPP, D.D. 

ST. LUKE (will be ready shortly) 

ST. MARK $ .. net 2/6 

“We warmly commend this ‘edition. "The Journal of Education. 

THE ACTS (in one Volume) . .. net 4/- 

“ An improvement on what was already « an excellent handbook.” 
Church Times. 

By G. W. WADE, ee and J = WADE, M.A. 
II SAMUEL® .. „. net 3/- 


AUTHORIZED VERSION EDITION 

By CHARLES KNAPP, D.D. 
ST. MATTHEW (Just reprinted) ve we met 3/- 
ST. MARK’ .. is Se 2/- 
ST. LUKE* .. ree 3/- 
THE ACTS®, Vol. I (i-xvi) 6 2/- 
Just Reprinted: Vol. II (xiii.—xxviii. yo us 2/- 

* Also in the Larger Commentaries Series. 
When ordering,’ please say whether R.V. or A.V. is required and 
state price, as in addition to the above there is the old series of black 
covered Murby Scripture eee which have been used for the last 

years. 
The first volume of Dr. Knapp’s New Book 
“THE OLD TESTAMENT : Studies tn Teaching and Syllabus " 
ts in the Press. 


THOMAS MURBY & CO., 
1 FLEET LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4 


George A llen & Unwin Ltd 


On Education 


Especially in Early Childhood. 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. 6s. 


“I commend it to all teachers as a thought-provoking book.’’— 
Schoolmaster. 

“ Mr. Russell observes very kindly and oie and records his 
cee avons with point and humour.” —Times Educational Supple- 


The Menace of Nationalism 


in Education 


By JONATHAN F. SCOTT. 6s. 6d. 


“ Mr. Scott has done great service in drawing attention to this 
as of a great problem, for without the disarmament of the human 
spirit there can be no enduring peace.’’—Manchester Guardian. 


Introduction to the Study of 
Organic Chemistry 


A Theoretical and Practical Text-Book for 
Students. By JOHN WADE, D.Sc. 8s. 6d. 


Sixth Edition revised and with a preface by Dr. HENRY STEPHEN, 0 
Manchester University. 


40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W..C.1 


Your Summer Holiday! 


—why not visit 


U.S.A. and CANADA 


eit! prm gjin A iene at 
E TN and 88 Leadenhall Street, 


Tourist Third 
Cabin from 


Including Ocean Travel out and home and 1st Class Rail fare in U.S.A. and CANADA 


In three to four weeks you can accomplish a delightful trip—6,o00 miles 

of sea travel in comfort in the Tourist Third Cabin of a great White Star Steamer, 

replete with the most up-to-date fitments, with unique opportunity for healthful 

recreation and social enjoyment—-AND a fascinating Tour to places of national 

interest and beauty in U.S.A. and Canada—in short, an enthralling and memorable 
holiday at a cost surprisingly moderate. 


£37 : 14 


Write for illustrated booklet to WHITE STAR LINE, nc ee Secu LONDON, 1 Cockspur Street, S.W. 1, 
E.C. 3; SOUTHAMPTON; BIRMINGHAM; MANCHESTER; BRISTOL; 


BRADFORD ; GLASGOW ; BELFAST; DUBLIN; Cosa (ouecastown) or Local Agents. 


WHITE STAR 
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HANDEL FESTIVAL.—The Festival to be held at the Crystal 
Palace on June 5, 8, 10, and 12, of the present year, is note- 
worthy from the fact that it will be conducted for the first time 
by Sir Henry J. Wood. He takes the place of Sir Frederic Cowen, 
who has conducted these Festivals so long and so ably. Special 
attention should be directed to the times of the Concerts. The 
Saturdays (June 5 and 12) will remain as heretofore, viz. Grand 
Rehearsal Day will commence on June 5, at 12.30 p.m. and 
“ Messiah ” on June 12 at 2.30 p.m. But the concerts on Tues- 
day June 8, and Thursday, June 10, respectively, will commence 
each evening at 6.30 p.m. and (with a short interval) finish at 
9 p.m. This important alteration has been made because it has 
been felt that the claims of business have made it ‘difficult for 
both audience and executants to give up two afternoons in the 
week to the Festival. 

* * * 

SUMMER SCHOOL oF THEOLOGY.—A Summer School of 
Theology for men and women will be held at Oxford from 
August 16-26, embracing about forty lectures, under the general 
heading of ‘‘ Aspects of Contemporary Theology.” The subjects 
will include the philosophy and psychology of religion, biblical 
study, comparative religion, sociology, and science. The lectures 
will be given in the Hall of Trinity College, by the kind permission 
of the President and Fellows. The fee for the course is £1. 
Further particulars may be obtained from Rev. Dr. Carpenter, 
11 Marston Ferry Road, Oxford. 


HoLtipay Courses AT BaAGN&RES-DE-BIGORRE.—Holiday 
courses will be held from July 20 to September 20, at Bagnéres- 
de-Bigorre, in the Hautes-Pyrenees. They are organized by 
Toulouse University specially for foreign students. The subjects 
include the study of the French language (elementary, inter- 
mediate, and advanced courses), French literature, history, 
geography, a commercial course, a Spanish course. Students 
under 28 years of age will be granted half-price tickets by the 
French railways, from London. Situated in the centre of the 
Franco-Spanish Cordiliera, the pleasant little town of Bagnères- 
de-Bigorre is one of the most attractive of the Pyrenean summer 
resorts. The full time-table may be obtained from Prof. 
Rothschild, 32 Place Marcadieu, Tarbes (Hautes-Pyrénées). 


BirD ProtTEction.—During the past four years, a number of 
charitable institutions and associations, particularly those of the 
north of England, have received substantial cheques which 
represented the gross profits on the sale of The Microcosm. 
The winter issue of this periodical now before us (price 2s. 6d.) 
is for the benefit of the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds 
and is, indeed, a wild-bird number. It contains prose, poetry, 
and a song, with occasional reproductions of photographs, 
drawings, and etchings; its pages make pleasant reading, for 
the country dweller because they tell of the wonder of life around 
him, and no less for the town dweller, because they recall days 
of leisure and happiness spent with Nature. Mr. E. L. Turner 
has contributed an article on the grey crow in which he describes 
the great October migration of this bird as seen from Scolt Head 
Island. In another article, Mr. M. L. Lemon gives an account 
of the work of the bird watchers acting for the Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds. Watchers were first appointed in 
1901, and by 1922 no less than thirty-three men were on duty 
as watchers at twenty-three stations, the most important being 
the Shetland Isles and Dungeness. Their efforts to protect a 
number of the more unusual British birds are meeting with much 
success. The honorary editor of The Microcosm is to be con- 
gratulated on the very pleasant fare she has set before us; the 
Royal Society for the Protection of Birds will benefit both 
directly and indirectly from its production. 

$ $ = 


THE ENGLISH VERSE-SPEAKING ASSOCIATION.—Formed by a 
group of people who believe that good speech is the rightful 
heritage for every child in the country, the Association is pledged 
to promote the teaching of fine speech as an essential part of 
education, to further the use and appreciation of spoken verse, 
and generally to foster the sense of beauty and truth in the 
spoken word, whether in prose or verse. At a meeting held at 
the London Day Training College, presided over by Dr. T. Percy 
Nunn, a General Council of representative persons was formed. 
The promoters hope to establish branches of the Association 
throughout England, the North of Ireland, and possibly in the 
Dominions. Full particulars may be obtained from the Honorary 
Hepes Secretary, Miss Louie Bagley, 15 Langham Place, 

ndon, W. 1. 
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OUTLINE MAPS 


VERY QUICKLY 
PRINTED 


In BOOKS or on PAPER by 


The ESAVIAN MAPAD 


The following Maps are ready : 


Africa England and Wales Italy 

Asia Europe New Zealand 
America, South France Palestine 
America, North Scotiand 
Australia India Spain 

British Isles Ireland United States 
Csnada World, Mercator 


Each Map 7/6 net 
Inking Pad for any number of Maps, 4/6 net 


Specimens of work and full particulars of the 


ESAVIAN MAPAD free from 


The Educational Supply Association, Limited, 
171-181 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
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“TRAIN UP A 
CHILD...” 


By R. B. McVITTIE, M.D. 


A Series of discussions on the physical, mental, and 
spiritual development of the child, based on personal 
observation and experience in many countries. 


“An excellent treatise which should be read and digested by all 
parents, guardians, and teachers. ” — Morning Post. 


Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 
LONDON: MURRAY 


INCREASE YOUR QUALIFICATIONS 


The Leadenhall College specializes in Rapid and Efficient coaching by corre- 
spondence in all systems of shorthand. Specialized instruction also given in 
typewriting, book-keeping, business training, accountancy, &c. 

Students coached for the intermediate and final examinations of all the recog- 
nized Accountancy and Secretarial Associations, and also prepared by a qualified 
Law Tutor and Lecturer for the examinations for the Bar, the Incorporated Law 
Society, and the Universities. 


Special Courses in Languages, Mathematics, English Literature 
Economics. 


Moderate fees, payable by Instalments to meet Individual Circumstances 
where desired. Reduced terms to teachers. 


Write (in confidence) to the PRINCIPAL, 


LEADENHALL COLLEGE per. JE», 
26 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 
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and 
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POSTAL TUITION 


FOR LONDON UNIVERSITY DEGREES 


— 


COOKING APPARATUS 


No Wiring required. 
Attach to nearest 
Lamp 

Holder. 


The new Wolsey Hall pet pp. Prospectus forms a useful Guide 
to London Matriculation and Degrees, giving the Subjects, dates re 
applying for and returning Entry Forms, &c., and culars 

Wolsey Hall Staff, Courses, and Fees. There is also a full 
section on the A.C.P., L.L.A., and other Teaching Diplomas. The 
Teachers’ World says : “A Handbook .. . which gives a mass of 
information with regard to University and other exams., which 
will be of the utmost value to Teachers.” A Free Copy (with 
Specimen ‘Lesson—please mention Exam.) may be obtained from 

The Secretary, Dept. E.1, 


a Hall, Seine 


We can supply all your 
kitchen requirements, not 
only in 


Time and Labour 
Saving Appliances 


such as 


Potato Peelers, 
Bread Cutters, and 
Slicing Machines 


now admitted to be indis- 
pensable in every modern 
Kitchen, but also in regard 
Electric Potato j Peeler to 


COMPLETE COOKING APPARATUS 


either for STEAM OR GAS 


CATALOGUE 
FREE 


Moderate in Price and FAST 


EDU-CRAFT FADELESS FABRICS AND 
SEWING THREADS are delightful to 
handle. They are fast to sun and washing 
and inexpensive. Supplied to authorities and 
schools everywhere. Patterns on request. 


Casements, Reppettes, Natural Cloth, Soft Calicoes, 
School Canvases, and all modern es for 
the needlework lesson. Wools, Raffia, 


EDU-CRAFT ASSOC. (SUPPLIES) 


Specialists in School Needlework Materials, 
287 ST. JOHN STREET, FINSBURY, E.C.1 


DEPT. J 


ceo. M. HAMMER & co., LTD. | ze EEI 
CROWN WORKS, ST. JAMES’ ROAD | O> 
BOOKS 


BERMONDSEY, LONDON, S.E. 16, 
FOR ANY 


Our New Illustrated Catalogue will interest you 
EVERY UP-TO-DATE CATERER SHOULD HAVE A COPY 


MABBOTT & COMPANY, LTD., 
PHOENIX IRON WORKS, MANCHESTER, 
and at 37-39 OLD STREET, LONDON, E.C.1 


Manufacturers of 


SCHOOL 


FURNITURE <i \ R 
MS p, EXAMINATION, 


Write to 


SCIENTIFIC APPLIANCES 


ə» 
a ama SERY 2 o1 J. POOLE & Co., 


Top of Kingsway. 
In Centre of London. Corner of Bloomsbury Square. 


ELECTRICIANS, OPTICIANS, MECHANICIANS. 86 Charing Cross Road, 


acne rie IMAH for ali FI ENCE and Sclent d all ust T 

tv for WI URST INFLUENCE MA an A IC WORK. 

Experimental Apparatus, Electro Magnets, Relays, Permanent aes LONDON W C 2 
Magnets, Insulated Wires, Electro Motors, Dynamos, Terminals. 

renowned Morse Keys and High Note | Note Buzzers. Electric Clocks and Radio 


OPTICAL DEPARTMENT, No. 11. 1 
SIGHT-TESTINO ROOM. stl hI pes tea for a Quotation before 


t Scientific Arran ts. Finest and ed form of i 
SPECTACLES, FOLDERS, PINCE-NEZ, AND RIMLESS GLASSES. — trying elsewhere. — 
For OPTICAL WORK we every form ot Lens, Prism, Mirror, Tubing, &c. 
All Drawing Appliances, Winsor & Newton’s ARTISTS’ COLOURS. 
SECOND-HAND INSTRUMENTS AT LOW PRICES. 
New 64-page Illustrated Catalogue and Guide for Science Teachers. 6d.. post free. 


SCIENTIFIC APPLIANCES, 11 & 29 Sicilian Avenue, London,W.C.1 | BOOKS BOUGHT AT GOOD PRICES. 
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Prize Competitions 


The Prize for the March Competition is awarded to ‘‘ Esse 
quam videri,” proxime accessit, ‘‘ Blackheath.” | 

The winner of the February Competition was Miss 
Elspeth R. Shearer, Bede Collegiate Girls’ School, 
Sunderland | 

We classify the fifty-one versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Esse quam videri, Blackheath, Trina, A. V. H. S. 
Kay, Lacy, Nia, E. J. F., Bodley, A. C. B. 
Woodlea, Gracia, Gael, A. M. B., J. E. M. 
Hansel, L. L., E. M. S. Undine, V. N., Super- 
annuated, E. J. C., Nerthus, S. M. M., R. A. D., 
Fritz, M. B. W., Magister, St. Leonards, N. D. K., 
Anna Knowles Merritt, Pegs, Louison. 

Class II.——Chingleput, Mutterseelen allein, M. A. G., Cymraes, 
Midrash, Mütterchen, Achtzehnjahrige, Owl, 
Granum, Aise, Pixie, Lamorna, Nibbidard, Elsa, 
Wallenstein, R. E. G., Geduld, Kleinigkeit, Rita. 
ZEHN GEBOTE FÜR ÜBERSETZER. 

1. Du sollst die genaue und sinngetreue Übertragung jedes 
Gedankens deines Autors zum obersten Gesetze machen. Wer 
hinzutut oder weglaGt, ist strafbar, weil er wider den Zweck 
siindigt. Fahrlässigkeit ist strafbarer als Vorbedacht. 

2. Du sollst deine Ubersetzung in gleicher Form, fn gleichem 
Rhythmus, Ton und Fluß fertigzubringen suchen wie das 
Original. Du hast keine eigenen Stileinfalle zu haben, sondern 
auch hierin der treue Vermittler zwischen dem Autor und dem 
anderssprachigen Leser zu sein. 


- - -~ 


3. Du sollst dich nicht sklavisch an die Satzbildung halten.. 


Trenne ruhig und ziehe zusammen, wie dein gutes Form und 
Sprachgefühl es dir befiehlt. Achte aber genau auf die Logik 
des Satzbaus. 

4. Du sollst nie den Autor korrigieren wollen, selbst wenn er 
Ungereimtes zu sagen scheint. Der Unsinn geht auf seine 
Rechnung. Tust du es dennoch, kommt meist heraus, daß 
nicht er, sondern du den Unsinn verbrochen hast. 

5. Du sollst dir deine Übersetzungen stets laut vorlesen. 
Laß einzig dein Ohr Kritiker sein, nicht das Auge. 


6. Du sollst die fremde Sprache soweit zu eigen haben, daß 
du alle Fachausdrücke als soche zu erkennen vermagst, auf 
daß dir nicht geschehe, was einer sonst sehr bekannten und 
tiichtigen Übersetzerin geschah, als sie das militarische Kom- 
mando: En avant, pas de gymnastique—marche! mit ‘‘ Vor- 
warts, kein Turnen—marsch !’’ übersetzte. 

7. Du sollst nicht jeden fremd anmutenden Ausdrack oder 
Satz wörtlich annehmen. Jede Sprache hat Leimruten, Fall- 
gruben und Selbstschiisse. Drum prüfe sorgfältig, laB dich aber 
auch nicht verbliffen. 

8. Du sollst ohne UnterlaB deine Muttersprache, in die allein 
du übersetzen darfst, studieren. Die Fremdsprache kennst du 
schon bald genügend, um ein guter Übersetzer zu werden. Die 
Muttersprache kennst du nie genug. 

9. Du sollst das Wort ‘‘ unübersetzbar ” aus deinem Wörter- 
buch endgültig streichen. ‘‘ Cyrano de Bergerac ” ist seinerzeit 
von sämtlichen Kritikern als unübersetzbar erklärt worden. 
Ludwig Fulda hat daraufhin eine mustergültige, glanzende 
übersetzung geliefert. 

10. Du sollst nicht rasten noch ruhen, bis du die GewiBheit 
hast, daß deine übersetzung von jedermann wie ein Original 
empfunden wird. Eine Übersetzung ist nur dann gut, wenn 
man es ihr nicht anmerkt. Es darf kein Satz darin stehen, der 
dir nicht gefällt. Mit dem Wörterbuch bringst du das nie zustande, 
denn übersetzen heißt Fühlen und Nachdenken. 


TRANSLATED BY “ ESSE QUAM VIDERI ” 


I. Thy paramount law must be an exact and faithful rendering 
of thine author's every thought. Additions or omissions are 
criminal, being sins against his purpose. Negligence is a greater 
crime than pre-meditation. i 

II. Thou shalt seek to put thy translation in the same form, 
the same rhythm, strain and fluency as the original. On all these 
points thou must faithfully interpret the author to the foreign- 
speaking reader without interpolation of personal style. 

III. Thou shalt not slavishly adhere to the phrase construc- 
tion. Divide and connect without compunction, according to 

(Continued on page 274.) 


1,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks, 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


374 Pages. 33rd Edition. Price 3/6. 
100 Exercises. 350 Questions. 


The ONLY TEXT-BOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this text-book more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, the 
London Chamber of Commeroe, and the National Union of 
Teachers. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
Questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. §00,000 copies 

‘sold. 


THE STUDENT’S 


BUSINESS METHODS 


Theory and Practice of Commerce 


and 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks, 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Eleventh Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,800 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
other text-books so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO.,LTD. | LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. 
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HOO PP ER Spree e BUNG SHOS 


(Educational Agents) 
LIMITED 
EsTABLISHED 1881 


REGENT HOUSE, 233 REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


Wire: Hoosxoor, Lonpon. Tel: Grosvenor, 1922. 


ASSISTANT MASTERS & MISTRESSES 

seeking Good Posts at Home and Abroad should place 

their names on HOOPERS PERMANENT 
REGISTER. No Charges for Registration. 


PRINCIPALS who wish RECOMMENDATIONS, 

or who may be anxious to effect TRANSFERS, 

should register their SCHOOLS with HOOPERS 
For advice about 

PENSIONS, SICKNESS or GENERAL INSURANCE 
consult HOOPERS. 

Have you had a Fire and lost half your Capital, or have 

you made any claim and found that your Policy did not 

cover all you thought? HOOPERS will safeguard your 

interests, 


HOOPERS (Educational Agents) LIMITED 


EsTABLISHED I 881 
REGENT HOUSE, 233 REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 
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consult the 


TRANSFER & PARTNERSHIP DEPT. 


(Under the Direction of F. C. Nuzpzs, B.A.) 


FUTURE GAREER ASSOCIATION 


SCHOLASTIC AGENTS 
(Director: H. Becker) 


£200,000 


waiting to be invested in School Properties. 


VARIED APPOINTMENTS 


for 


ASSISTANT MASTERS & MISTRESSES 


No REGISTRATION FEES 


Offices 


ROLAND HOUSE, OLD BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W. 7 
Phone: Kensington 2051 & 2 


B A LIST OF SCHOOLS 


[Cost of insertion under this heading sent on application) 


CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL 


Seascale, Cumberland. 


Mountain and sea air, 
dry, bracing, and sunny. 


(On the Board of Education List of 
Efficient Schools.) 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


7 to 13 years of age. 


SENIOR SCHOOL, 


13 or 14 to 19 years of age. 


For particulars of Entrance Scholar- 
ships, open to the daughters of pro- 
fessional men, apply Secretary. 

Good playing-field, excellent golf links ; 
riding, safe bathing. 

Escort from London, Crewe, Sheffeld, 
Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


Apply to the Headmistress for prospectus. 


ONTAINEBLEAU,” Manor Road, 
Bournemouth.—For daughters of gentle- 

folk who desire a school strongly recommended by 
parents for very happy life, individual care and 


character-training of future home-makers, as well as 


first-rate teaching in class, Gymnasium, and on 
Games ground. Juniors, 8-14; Seniors, 14-19. 
Successful preparation for Oxford School Certificate, 
Matriculation, and L.R.A.M. School motto: ‘ For 
God, Home, and Empire.” Illustrated Tope 
from Principal. Miss ROWLAND (Hon. Sch. Mod. 
Hist., Oxford). 


T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND SCHOOL, DARLEY DALE 
MATLOCK.—For the Daughters of Clergy and 
Laity. Headmistress, Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. 
(T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, Cambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daugh- 
ters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling 
conditions of the Foundation. oe 


Scholarships to the Universities. 
Apply to the HEADMISTRESS. 


IGH School for Girls, Ashford, 


Kent.—Private Secondary Boarding and 
Day School, recognized by the Board of Education ; 
healthy situation in fifteen acres of ground, within 
eleven miles of sea coast. Preparation for public 
examinations and university enérance. usic, 
Danado Painting, Physical Training, Games, 
SIAE, Preparatory department for girls under 
n Accommodation for 160 boarders. Ilustrated 
prospectus and list of successes and references on 
k pplication to the PRINCIPALS, 


T. MICHAEL'S SCHOOL, East 

Grinstead.—Public Secon Boarding and 

Day School. Founded 1890 un a scheme of 

government povida by the Community of St. Mar- 
garet’s, East Grinstead. 

Headmistress, = D. GRIFFITHS, B.A. (Leeds), 
Hons. History, Camb. Teachers’ Diploma. 

Girls are prepared for Universities. Oxford and 
Cambridge fo int Board, Associated Board, Music 
and Royal Drawing Society Examinations. 

80 boarders, daughters of professional men 
(reduction for daughters of clergy). 

Fees, £90 per annum.—Apply The Sister-in-charge 


ST. JOHN'S HIGH SCHOOL, 
NEWPORT, MON. 


PUBLIC SECONDARY BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. R by the Board 
of Education. Healthy situation on Stow Hill, 
close to open country and fine scenery. Staffed by 
Universit y women. Preparation for public examina- 
tions and University Entrance. Music, dancing, 
painting, physical training, games; good playing 
field. Good accommodation for boarders. Fees: 
£90 p.a.; daughters of clergy, {£60 p.a.—Apply, 
race: Miss E. G. WILKINSON, B.A. (Hons.), 
Lond. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, Seaford, 
SUSSEX. 


BOARDING SCHOOI, FOR GIRLS run on 
Modern Public School lines, recognized by the Board 
of Education, and the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Bracing South Coast air.—Principal, 
Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON (Somerville College, Oxford). 
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the dictates of thine own feeling for form and diction. But be 
wa) arpa attentive to the logic of the phrase formation. 

IV. Thou shalt not endeavour to correct the author, even 
when what he says seems preposterous. His is the responsibility. 
Shouldst thou nevertheless do so, it may frequently happen that 
thou, not he, art the culprit. 

V. Thou shouldst invariably read over thy translations aloud. 
The ear alone, not the eye, should criticize. 

VI. So completely must thou have mastered the foreign 
language that all technical sentences are instantly recognized 
as such, lest that befall thee which happened to a well-known, 
and otherwise competent, translator, who rendered an order in 
military drill, ‘‘ En avant—pas de gymnastique—marche ” by 
the words “ Forward—no gymnastics—march.” 

VII. Thou shalt not take every presumedly strange expression 
or sentence in its literal sense. Every language has its snares, 
pitfalls, and booby traps. Therefore examine carefully, but do 
not allow thyself to be hoodwinked. 

VIII. Thou shalt incessantly study thy mother tongue, the 
only one into which thou mayst translate. Thou wilt easily 
learn enough’ of the foreign language to be a good translator. 
But thy mother tongue thou canst never sufficiently know. 

IX. Thou shalt definitely erase from thy vocabulary the word 
“ untranslatable.’”’ In its day ‘‘ Cyrano de Bergerac ” was pro- 
nounced by various critics to be untranslatable. Whereupon 
Ludwig Fulda provided a perfect and brilliant translation. 

X. Thou shalt neither pause nor rest until thy translations 
are deemed by all and sundry to be originals. A translation is 
only good when not recognized as such. It must not contain a 
single sentence which displeases thee. This thou wilt never 
accomplish by means of a dictionary, for translating means 
insight and thought. 

We have pleasure in stating that we find it increasingly 
difficult to form a third class at all, and on this occasion 
the first class is rather crowded. 

The chief stumbling blocks in our Decalogue appear to 
have been (a) jeden fremd anmutenden Ausdruck and (b) lass 
dich aber auch nicht verbliffen, both in the seventh com- 
mandment. In (a) “ Blackheath” slipped below the 
prize-winner, but a large number of competitors kept him 


company in this error, the general idea being to connect it 
with Anmut and attempt to make sense of the phrase as a 
pleasing or graceful foreign expression ; “ L. L.” even makes 
it an attractive foreign expression, and ‘‘ V. N.” bids us not 
to assume the literary rendering of every easy-looking 
foreign phrase.” ‘‘M. B. W.” gave a happy rendering in 
every phrase that strikes you as strange. 

‘‘ Trina’s ” version of (b), be not dismayed, and *‘ Super- 
annuated's,’’ let it not get the better of thee, are better than 
either the prize-winner or the holder of the second place, 
but ‘‘ Trina ” slipped down over intermediary between the 
author and his reader in other lands, and the clumsy phrasing 
Shouldst, notwithstanding, thou attempt to correct him. We 
like ‘‘ Gracia’s ” rendering of anderssprachigen Leser as hts 
reader in another tongue. ‘‘ Gael’’ came very near this with 
reader of another tongue, but what a difference one tiny 
preposition can make ! 

No competitor gave Du sollst nie den Autor korrigieren 
wollen as Thou shalt never presume to correct the author, but 
this is the true meaning of the phrase. ‘‘ Louison ” lost a 
mark by giving ungereimt as lacking rhyme ; we do not like 
errors that any one possessing a dictionary need not make, 
and in this case it spoilt the effect of a very fair version. 
Another thing that caused us a momentary annoyance was 
the attempt of two competitors to make us read through 
more than one version by the same competitor, and choose 
the best for classification. In each case we have merely 
classified the first. If any competitor desires to have two 
versions judged, he can send them in with a separate coupon 
for each as if each were a distinct attempt. 

‘‘ Cymraes ’’ forgot the first commandment and qualified 
critics in the ninth commandment by calling them German 
critics ; if the author meant German critics he did not say so. 

Some competitors lost a mark for the wrong use of the 
word mediator instead of intermediary. This is an illustra- 

(Continued on page 276.) 


Messrs. GRIFFITHS, 


POWELL & SMITH, 


The Oldest Established Firm of Educational and School Transfer Agents, 
12 & 13 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 2 


Telegraphic Address : 
“ SCHOLASQUE, RAND, LONDON” 


ASSISTANT MISTRESSES 
Seeking appointments for Summer Term should send 
full details as to qualifications, &c. Particulars of 
suitable vacancies will be forwarded regularly, free 

of charge. 


NO PRELIMINARY FEES 


ASSISTANT MASTERS 


Seeking appointments for Summer Term should 
communicate at once with Messrs. GRIFFITHS, 
PowELt & SMITH. 


NO PRELIMINARY FEES 


HEADMISTRESSES, HEADMASTERS, OR 

PRINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS seeking Assistants 

are invited to send details as to their requirements, 
No charge whatsoever is made for services. 


Established 1833 


Telephone : 
GERRARD 7021 


SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT 


(Under the direct management of Mr. W. H. F. SMITH) 


Principals who are desirous of transferring their 
Schools or of receiving Partners are invited to apply 
to Messrs. GRIFFITHS, POWELL & SMITH, 
stating full particulars, when every facility will be 
afforded them to attain their object as promptly as 
possible. All information received will be 
treated as strictly private and confidential, 
and no charge will be made unless a sale is 
effected or agreed upon. 

INTENDING PURCHASERS OR PARTNERS 
should state their requirements fully. 


NO CHARGE for commission is made. 
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Posts Vacant 
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POSTS ABROAD 


pa TEACHERS are earnestly advised to 
consult the Continental! Secretary of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society, Townsend House, 
Greycoat Place, London, 8.W.1, before 
accepting any post abroad. Apply by letter, 
enclosing stamped addressed envelope. 
small charge is made for verification. 


res. oo 


SCHOLASTIC, CLERICAL, AND 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


HE above Association is in a 
position to offer to well qualified ladies and 
gentlemen first-rate Scholastic Appointments in all 
parts of the country. Candidates should write with 
ll particulars as to age, qualifications, experience, 
&c., &c., to GENERAL MANAGER, 12 Stratford Place, 
Oxford Street, W. 1. No charge for registration. 


HEADSHIPS 


\ X JARWICKSHIRE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 


ARNOLD HIGH SCHOOL, RUGBY 

The Governors invite applications for the post of 
Headmistress, to be vacant in September. Candi- 
dutes should hold a University Degree or its equiva- 
lent, and must have had teaching experience. 
Numbers in School, 180, but the School will shortly 
be moving into new premises. Salary, £600, rising 
to £700. Twenty-four copies of not more than 
three testimonials to be sent in by April 12. 
particulars, and forms of application, can be obtained 
from Mr. C. F. HARRIS, 26 Market Place, Rugby. 


ELSICK’S Grammar School, 


Ambleside, Westmorland.—A Headmaster 
will be required for the above-named School in 
September next. The school is a secondary co- 
educational school under the Westmorland County 
Education Committee and the Board of Education. 
The salary of the Headmaster is fixed according to 
the Burnham Scale. Candidates should be Graduates 
in Honours of some recognized British University, 
of should possess equivalent qualifications. The 
Governors propose to build a headmaster’s house 
with accommodation for boarders. Fourteen copics 
of application with a full statement of the candi- 
dates’ qualifications, together with copies of recent 
testimonials, should be sent not later than May 1, 
to the CLERK TO THE GOVERNORS, Bendemect, 
Ambleside, Westmorland. 
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H FADMISTRESS wanted for High 


School, Kingston, Jamaica. Graduate, 
Churchwoman, age 30 to 40.—Apply, Miss KIRKALDY, 
30 Holywell, Oxford. 


LECTURERSHIPS 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON 
KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(Household and Social Science Department) 
Campden Hill Road, W. &. 


Applications are invited for the post of part-time 
Lecturer in Economies, which will be vacant in 
Octoher, 1925. Preference will be given to candi- 
date who can also undertake Business Affairs. 

Salary, £300 per annum. 

Applications should be received not later than 
April 30, 1926. 

For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY 


UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 


The University invites applications for the post 
of ASSISTANT LECTURER IN FRENCH (Grade III). 
Duties to commence on October 1, 1926. 

Applications should be lodged on or before 
April 20, 1926, with the REGISTRAR of the University, 
from whom further particulars as to salary and 
duties may be obtained. 


Further | 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
BOYS’ and GIRLS’ SCHOOLS in all parts of 
None but bona-fide Purchasers 
to dispose of their Schools should write with 
full particulars to GENERAL MANAGER: 


Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, Limited, 
12 Stratford Place, Oxford Street, W.1 


ENT.—Seaside.—For disposal or 


short partnership with view to succession, 
Boys’ Boarding and Day School. 49 boarders, 30 day 
pupils. Gross reccipts, £6,379. Goodwill and furni- 
ture about £4,500. Reasonable terms to suitable 
successor. Full details may be obtained from 
GRIFFITHS, POWELL & SMITH, 12 and 13 Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 2. 


artnersh 
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ENT. — Within easy reach oi 


London. Successful Day School for Girls, 
with 3 boarders, 84 pupils. Gross receipts about 
£1,400. Goodwill and school furniture, about £1,000, 
but offer considered. House on lease, £112. Per- 
sonally inspected. For further details address 
GRIFFITHS, POWELL & SMITH, School Transfer 
Agents, 12 and 13 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 2. 


OR Sale.—-Near London, in a 


healthy growing neighbourhood, good-class 
Day School for Girls, with Kindergarten. Fine house 
with playground and garden on lease. Numbers 
steadily increasing. Splendid opening for boarding, 
day, or dual school.—Address, No. 11,540. 


O Schoolmasters.—A great bargain, 

only £2,500. A perfect residence, only one 

hour from town with 3 acres of grounds, in a beautiful 

position, containing 5 reception rooms, 20 bedrooms, 

close to a market town and station. Immediate 

possession. Apply COCKETT & HENDERSON, 
100 Jermyn Street, S.W. 1. 


POSTS VACANT—continued 


PRINCIPAL 


DUCATION AUTHORITY OF 
GLASGOW 


GI,ASGOW HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


The Authority invite applications for the ition 
of Principal of the School, vacant hy the retirement 
of Miss A. B. Reid. 

Applicants must not exceed 45 vears of age and 
should be Women Graduates with Honours of a 
University in the United Kingdom. Salary in terms 
of the Authority’s Scale (maximum £1,000, less 
deduction, which for the current financial year is 
3 per cent). The successful candidate will be ex- 
pected to enter upon duty in September, 1926. 

Applications (which must be made on the pre- 
scribed form) should be sent along with one copy of 
three recent testimonials to the DIRECTOR OF 
EDUCATION, 129 Bath Strect, Glasgow, C.2, not 
later than April 12, 1926. 


WARDEN AND LECTURERS 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 1. 


‘THE Council of Bedford College 


invite applications for September, 1926, for 
the following posts : 

1. Warden of the College House in Dorset Square 
(58 students). Honours degree or equivalent essen- 
tial. Salary, £220 to £250, resident. 

2. Junior Lecturer in the D tment of Mathe- 
matics. Honours degree Mathematics essential. 
Salary, £325. 

3. Lecturer in the Department of Geography. 
Honours degree Geography essential. Initial salary, 
£350. 

4. Lecturer in the Geology and Paleontology in 
the Department of Geology. Degree in Geology 
essential. Initial salary, £350. 

Last dates for recciving applications : 

for 1. April 30; for 2, 3, and 4, May 8. 
For further information apply the undersigned. 
OLIVE E. MONKHOUSE, Secretary. 


VIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION: Male Assistant 
Superintendent of Traffic (Class II) in the London 
Telephone Service and Male Assistant Traffic Super- 
intendent in the Provinces, General Post Office (18— 
23). Regulations and particulars are obtainable 
from THE SECRETARY, Civil Service Commission, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, together with 
the form on which application must be made. The 
latest date for the receipt of application, (urms is 
June 2. 


POSTS VACANT—continued 


MISTRESS-SHIPS 


ENTWORTH (Bournemouth Col- 

legiate School for Girls).—Resident Music 

Mistress fur Violin, Piano, Mvsical Appreciation ; 
experience essential; for Summer Term. Burnham 


Scale, pension.—Apply, PRINCIPAL, Wentworth, 
Bournemouth. 
HEFFIELD HIGH SCHOOL 
| G.P.D.S.T.), 
Rutland Park, Sheffield. 


Wanted in September, Mathematics Mistress to 
teach to Higher Certificate standard. Good Honours 
degree and training essential; some experience 
desirable. Burnham Scale.—Apply in writing, 
enclosing testimonials, to the HEADMISTRESS. 


EEDS GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL 


(Grammar School Foundation) 
Wanted in September, Honours Graduate to teach 
Mathematics thoroughout the School, including 
Pure and Applied to Scholarship standard. Training 
experience desirabhle.—Apply immediately, 
HEADMISTRESS. 


ENSINGTON High School, 


G.P.D.S.T., St. Albans Road, W. 8. Wanted 
in September next, Senior Mathematical Mistress, 
Camb. Tripos and experience essential. Burnham 
Scale.—Apply to the HEADMISTRESS. 


HEADMISTRESS-SHIP 
(COUNTY BOROUGH OF BOOTLE 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS 


The Committee invite applications for the 
position of HEADMISTRESS of the above 
School, which has 300 scholars. Pupils are 
prepared for the School Certificate and Higher 
School Certificate Examinations of the Joint 
Matriculation Board of the Northern Univer- 
sities. The Headmistress will be required to 
undertake teaching duties and to par- 
ticularly responsible for Latin. 

Candidates should possess a First-Class 
Honours Degree and also a Teaching Diploma. 

Salary, £550 per annum, rising by annual 
increments of £25 to £050. 

The successful candidate will be expected 
to enter upon duty in September, 1926. 

Forms of application may be obtained froin 
Mr. S. CLARKE, Secretary for Education, 
Town Hall, Bootle, to whom they should be 
returned by April 24. 

J. SPENCFR TuUMILTY, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Bootle, 
March, 1926. 


@Replies to these advertisements should be addressed ‘‘ No. ——, c/o Mr. William Rice, Three Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4.” 
Each must contain sufficient leese stamps to cover postage on to advertiser. Pest cards will NOT be sent on. 
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tion of the truth of the eighth commandment Die Mutter- 
sprache kennst du nie genug. 

A few spoilt the effect of the anecdote in the sixth com- 
mandment by not leaving the military command in French. 
We have mentioned before that quotations in another 
language should be left untranslated. “ R. A. D.” went one 
worse in this and gave the French and his translation of it 
first. But his translation was wrong! Thus pas de 
gymnastique, mark time, whereas the meaning is at the 
double. 

We did not mark down those competitors who translated 
Wörterbuch as dictionary because they were correct, but we 
preferred vocabulary in this sense and were delighted to 
find so many translators of the same mind. When two 
words are equally correct translations, it is a merit to 
choose the most suitable for the English version. 

It is unwise to have eigene Stileinfdlle. ‘Woodlea ” 
wrote sins of omission are worse than sins of commission, 
and ‘‘ Superannuated ” has folly pays tts own bills. 

With regard to the tenth commandment, we quote 
“ Blackheath’s ’”’ interesting note: ‘‘ 10 is a counsel of 
perfection, and, failing to reach it, as most of us are bound 
to do, I:think we should aim at a translation that immedi- 
ately suggests the original to any one who knows it—a 
point mentioned neither by you nor by the anonymous 
author of the Decalogue.’’ 

We commend “ E. M. S. Undine ” for logic of syntax and 
“V. N.” for neither rest nor peace. We have no space for 
further comment, but would like to add that we had not 
one bad version. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English verse of the following poem by August von Platen : 
Wie rafft’ ich mich auf in der Nacht, in der Nacht, 
Und fihlte mich fiirder gezogen, 
Die Gassen verlieB ich, vom Wachter bewacht, 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


RANSFER of, or PARTNERSHIP in, old-established Girls’ 
Boarding and Dav School at a well-known Health Resort in the 
Western Midlands. 17 pupils at present. Accommodation for 30 
boarders. Gross receipts tor last year, £1,800. Price asked for good- 
ue er oeu fees of pupils handed over. Furniture at a valuation. 
—No. 5,841. 


RANSFER of Preparatory Day and Boarding School in growing 

neighbourhood in one of the Home Counties. 6 boarders and 

26 day pupus Good fees. Profit, about £600. Premises part lease- 
hold and part freehold. About £3,000 required.—No. 5,859. 


RANSFER of OLD-ESTABLISHED and FLOURISHING 
GIRLS’ DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL in a healthy Outer 
Suburb of London. 50 boarders and 43 day girls. Gross receipts 


about £9,000. Profit £2,500 per annum. Leasehold premises, 
with nine years to run. First-rate opening. Reasonable terms. 
—No. 5,839. 


ARTNERSHIP, with a view to succession, in old-established and 
successful Girls’ Boarding School on the South Coast. About 

50 pupils. Fees, £yo to £105 per annum. Average Net Profit, £1,400. 

Capital of £1,500 to £2,000 necessary in first instauce.—No. 5,853. 
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Durchwandelte sacht, 
In der Nacht, in der Nacht, 
Das Tor mit dem gotischen Bogen. 


Der Mühlbach rauschte durch felsigen Schacht, 
Ich lehnte mich iiber die Briicke, 
Tief unter mir nahm ich der Wogen in Acht, 
Die wallten so sacht 
In der Nacht, in der Nacht, 
Doch wallte nicht eine zuriicke. 


Es drehte sich oben, unzahlig entfacht, 
Melodischer Wandel der Sterne, 
Mit ihnen der Mond in beruhigter Pracht, 
Sie funkelten sacht 
In der Nacht, in der Nacht, 
Durch tauschend entlegene Ferne. 


Ich blickte hinauf in der Nacht, in der Nacht, 
Ich blickte hinunter aufs Neue: 
© wehe, wie hast du die Tage verbracht, 
Nun stille du sacht 
In der Nacht, in der Nacht, 
Im pochenden Herzen die Reue ! 


Initials, oy a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication tf necessary. 


No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 


All entries, which must be accompanied by the Coupon 
printed on page 277, must veach the office by the first post on 
April 15, 1926, addressed ‘‘ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal 
of Education and School World, 3 Ludgate Broadway, 
London, E.C. 4. 


AND PARTNERSHIPS 


RANSFER of first-rate Girls’ Boarding School in beautiful part 
of the country. Premises leasehold. Gross Receipts about 
£17,000. Profit, £4,000. Furniture, &c., at valuation.—No. 5,824. 


“TRANSFER of Girls’ Day and Boarding School, near London. 
About 70 pupils (27 boarders). Fees, {100 to {120 per annum. 
Leasehold Premises. Gross Receipts, over £4,000. For Goodwill, 
£1,000. Furniture at a valuation.—No. 5,844. 
RANSFER of old-estabished Girls’ School of the High School tvpe, 
in a good residential Suburb of London. About 65 pupils; a few 
boarders. Gross receipts, about £1,650. Leasehold premises. Price 
by arrangement.—wNo. 5,781. 
“[*RANSFER of Day afd Boarding Preparatory School for young 
children in the West of England. About 30 pupils, besides 
some boarders accommodated for neighbouring school. Gross receipts, 
about £1,700, Leasehold premises. Very low price for quick sale.— 
No. 5,861. 
RANSFER of large Day and Boarding School for Girls on The 
South-East Coast. 37 Boarders aud 57 Day pupils. Room for 
expansion. Gross receipts, over £8,000. Premises to be let or sold 
Price by arrangement.—No. 5,866. 


For further Particulars apply te Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. 


A Whole World of 


I de @ S— There's a whole world of creative and fruitful 
ideas in The Healthy Life, the sane but forward- 
looking monthly, which not only exposes common 
superstitions and medical fallacies and their disastrous results, but 
shows how men and women can, by sensible diet, correct breathing, 
self-understanding, and other daily habits, co-operate with Nature's 
inherent forces to regain health and attain to a finer quality of 
life on all planes. Current issue 7d. post free. 


Unique Catalogue of AIDS TO TRUE HEALTH, 
free if you mention The Journal of Education. 


THE HEALTH CENTRE, 56 Wigmore Street, London, W. 1 
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BIRKBECK COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.L.C. 


EVENING COURSES 


specially adapted for Teachers and others engaged during the 
day who desire to study for the degrees of the 


UNIVERSITY QF LONDON 


in the Faculties of Arts and Science and for the Geography 
Diploma. 

Facilities are also provided for Post-Graduate and Research Work. 
Studentships to the value of over £700 are awarded annually to 
students of the College. 

Calendar, 1s., by post, 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 

For full particulars apply to THE SECRETARY, 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, FETTER LANE, E.C. 4. 


May, 1926. | 
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Reform of London University 


The anxiously-awaited Report of the Departmental 
Committee of the Board of Education on the University 
of London was signed at the end of March. It is a 
unanimous Report, except as regards a Minority Report 
by Mr. Lees-Smith, who, however, agrees with most of 
the recommendations. Within the limits of a brief 
article, it would not be practicable to summarize the 
recommendations, and we must assume knowledge of 
these on the part of our readers. The principal feature 
of the Report is a proposal to establish two executive 
bodies in the University, the Council to control the 
finance of the University and to negotiate with grant- 
giving bodies on behalf of the University as a whole and 
of any of the schools of the University including the 
Incorporated Colleges; and the Senate to control the 
educational work of the University. This divorce of 
financial and educational control is a new departure in 
the University, for the present Senate is the supreme 
governing body, controlling both finance and education. 
The Committee suggests, however, that it is not without 
precedent in modern universities. “ In the constitution 
of most modern universities in this country,” it 
asserts, “ the functions of government are distributed 
between the several bodies forming the organ of govern- 
ment asa whole.” We suggest that the Committee would 
have been well advised to give some examples of these 
institutions and evidence of efficient working of the 
governmental machine: for there can be no doubt that 
the proposal as applying to London will be strongly 
resisted and that many will share Mr. Lees-Smith’s mis- 
givings on this point. But the members of the Com- 
mittee—with the exception of Mr. Lees-Smith—regard 
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this recommendation as essential, the corner-stone of 
their administrative structure. ‘‘ We are satisfied,” they 
say, “that all the functions of government in the 
University of London cannot be concentrated in a single 
body.” And they adduce evidence both from the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee and from the London County 
Council that the present system has not inspired confi- 
dence in the public bodies disbursing grants for univer- 
sity education in London. 


Subject to the main recommendation, the Committee 
has dealt tenderly with the existing constitution of the 
University. There is no attack, overt or covert, on the 
system of external examinations and, in general, the 
policy of the Committee is evolutionary rather than 
revolutionary—to build so far as possible on existing 
foundations, to recognize generously the value of the 
present work of the University, and to improve and 
develop that work by removing existing constitutional 
defects. We must not forget that the constitution of the 
University under the Act of 1898 is a patchwork of 
compromise based on mutual mistrust. Thus the pro- 
vision that the three statutory committees of the Senate 
—the Academic Council, the External Council, and the 
University Extension Council—should be merely ad- 
visory bodies, has become a burdensome and uneconomical 
arrangement. Again, the combination of University 
Extension and Schools Examination and Inspection 
under a single council is no longer advisable in view of 
the importance which each branch has attained since 
the reconstitution of the University. The Departmental 
Committee recommends the severance of these branches 
of work, a reform which will be welcomed by teachers, 
who will rejoice to see the work of Schools Examination 
controlled by a specially constituted Board. The 
‘‘ Matriculation and Schools Examination Board ” pro- 
posed by the Departmental Committee, is to include, in 
addition to.members of the Academic Council, the 
External Council, and the Collegiate Council, “ some 
representation of the interests with which the Board 
will be concerned ’’—surely a reasonable suggestion. 


In the summary of recommendations at the end of 
its Report, the Committee gives first place to the con- 
stitution and powers of the Council, and this is followed 
by similar information as regards the Senate. We confess 
to some surprise at this suggested order of precedence, 
for the Senate is to appoint six of the sixteen members 
of the Council, apart from the Vice-Chancellor, who is to 
be elected by the Senate and the Chairman of Convoca- 
tion, who is ex officio a member of the Senate. As 
the Senate is the larger and more characteristic body, 
its precedence in the University ought to be clearly 
established. The Council we regard as a specialized 
body. It should be composed of members with expert 
knowledge, wide experience, and judicial temperament. 
Mr. T. Ll. Humberstone, in his recent book, ‘‘ University 
Reform in London,” has suggested that the members of 
the Executive Council of the University should receive 
fees like the directors of a great business organization. 
The financial interests at stake—the public grants to be 
allocated by the Council alone approach to half a million 
a year—certainly suggest that the business of the 
Council must receive the close attention of its members 
if its work of financial control is to be efficiently 
administered. The success of the whole reconstitution 
will turn on the vigour, judgment, and impartiality of 
the work of the Council. 

We shall not attempt to enter into detailed criticism 
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of the proposed constitution of the Senate and of the 
Council. As regards the Senate, the existing rights of the 
graduates and teachers of the University are preserved 
intact. Representation on the Senate, accorded under 
the Act of 1898 to the Crown, the City Corporation, the 
London County Council, the Royal Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons, and the Inns of Court, is to be replaced 
by collegiate representation. The effect will be to 
strengthen considerably the academic element in the 
Senate. Institutional representation was not favoured 
by the Gresham Commission, on whose Report the Act 
of 1898 was based, except as regards University College 
and King’s College, the mother colleges of the University. 
While recognizing the personal qualifications of many of 
the College principals for membership of the Senate, and 
agreeing that provision should be made for the inclusion 
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of a number of College principals on the Senate, we are 
not convinced that the Departmental Committee has 
established a case for an extension of institutional 
representation. The grant cf a permanent seat in the 
Senate ought to be most jealously guarded for obvious 
reasons. There are indeed many safeguards as regards 
the personnel of the Senate, to which the Statutory 
Commissioners will have to give attention. For instance, 
teachers of the University and College principals should 
not be eligible for Convocation seats on the Senate 
—otherwise, as we have more than once pointed out in 
these columns, the value of a balanced constitution 
disappears. Cambridge even restricts the number of 
members from any particular college, and possibly some 
refinement on these lines, though complicated in working, 
may be practicable in London. 


Occasional Notes 


[5 reply to a question in the House of Commons, 
Lord Eustace Percy has announced ‘that the 
Government were in general agreement with the recom- 
mendations of the Departmental Com- 
Tr mittee on the University of London, 
and that they proposed to introduce 
legislation for the purpose of setting up a Statutory 
Commission for the University accordingly.” Thus the 
Report of the Departmental Committee, which we discuss 
in detail elsewhere, is transmuted from an essay on 
academic organization to a corner-stone of legislation. 
We congratulate the President of the Board of Education 
on his quick and definite decision to regard university 
education in London as a matter of the highest national 
importance. All sections of the University will, we hope, 
co-operate to produce an improved constitution for the 
University. The sensitiveness shown in the past on the 
question of reform has been overdone. Conditions have 
entirely changed since the University received its present 
constitution under the Act of 1898, which in itself was 
experimental and based on compromise. 


HE decision of the Government to offer to re-sell 
to the vendor, the Duke of Bedford, the Blooms- 
bury site, purchased for the University of London five 
years ago, was not altogether unex- 
pected. According to a memorandum 
issued by the Vice-Chancellor, ‘‘ the 
movement of King’s College from its existing site in the 
Strand to Bloomsbury was an absolute condition of the 
offer ’’ of the site to the University. He explains, how- 
ever, that as between the Government and the Duke of 
Bedford, this condition was not included in the convey- 
ance. It was unfortunate for the University that the 
decision with regard to King’s College was so long 
postponed. But the Vice-Chancellor acquits the Univer- 
sity of dilatoriness or vacillation in its treatment of the 
Bloomsbury site. “Nothing in fact is more certain,” 
he adds, “ than that the whole of the area now in 
question can be fully utilized for these purposes,” i.e. for 
university and college buildings. 


The Site 
Question. 


WVE have no wish to adopt a censorious attitude 
towards the University in regard to the unfor- 
tunate history of the Bloomsbury site, unfortunate from 


its inception some years before the war. There has been 
from the first strong and bitter oppo- 
Uso of the sition to the main idea and it would be 
i well if the root causes of this opposition 
could be removed. One further observation. The Duke 
of Bedford has always shown a friendly disposition 
towards the University and there is still a possibility 
that the site, in whole or part, may be saved for the 
University. If a new offer comes along, we trust that 
the University will be prepared with concrete proposals. 
The students of the University have, we note, petitioned 
the Government to allow part of the site to be used as 
a residential quarter by the conversion of some of the 
existing houses. We venture to doubt whether this 
extremely valuable land should be used to perpetuate the 
Bloomsbury landlady. A new and specially constructed 
students’ hostel, with full facilities for recreation and 
social life for the whole University, would be a different 
and more acceptable proposition. 


“THE phoenix as a symbol has peculiarly close asso- 
ciations with Shakespeare, and nothing could be 
more appropriate than that from the ashes of the 
Memorial Theatre at Stratford-upon- 
Bitty reaper Avon a fairer structure should speedily 
` arise. Indeed the calamity of that fire 
(which coincided so remarkably with the cremation at 
Golders Green of the remains of the scholar who had 
done more for the memory of Shakespeare’s personality, 
and his connexion with Stratford, than any one of this 
or perhaps any other generation) may well prove to have 
been a blessing in disguise. For many felt the old 
theatre to be an eyesore externally, and internally it was 
no longer adequate to its purpose. If all who have 
criticized it will contribute liberally to the fund now 
being raised to replace it, the success of the movement 
will be assured. It has indeed become unthinkable that 
Stratford should have no theatre in which Shakespeare’s 
plays can be worthily presented to the townsmen 
and to the pilgrims from all over the world who visit his 
birthplace. The letter of appeal published in the press 
was signed by the Prime Minister, Lord Oxford and 
Asquith, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, and Mr. Thomas 
Hardy ; subscriptions may be sent to the Daily Tele- 
graph, Punch, Birmingham Daily Post, or to the 
Midland Bank at Stratford-upon-Avon. 
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HE Governors of the Memorial Theatre have 
expressed a hope that the schools will co-operate 

in raising the fund for the new theatre. It is a happy 
suggestion. The superstition that 

ba Aleta and Shakespeare is unpopular with school- 
boys and schoolgirls—like the notion, 

entertained by many respectable people, that Shake- 
speare is educationally “ useless ”—dies hard; but it is 
absolutely at variance with the facts. Even a penny 
contribution from the boys and girls who enjoy Shake- 
Speare would bring in a considerable sum ; and it should 
be easy, moreover, to arrange for special collections in 
connexion with dramatic performances attended or 
organized by the schools. The week after the Stratford 
fire, 2,700 children in the elementary schools of West 
Bromwich, not many miles away, watched with delight 
performances of “ As you Like It,” by the Ben Greet 
Players. .The writer of an article on the subject in 
the Free Press of West Bromwich pertinently remarks: 
“It is rather disappointing to reflect that the 80,000 
inhabitants of West Bromwich never have the oppor- 
tunity of witnessing a public performance of a work of 
_ England’s master poet-dramatist in their native town.” 
That reproach will assuredly be wiped away before many 
years have elapsed, and when the long-delayed reform is 
realized, it will be the schools that have brought it to pass. 


| ey spite of many warnings, the Government, so far as 
its educational policy is concerned, continues to 
rush down a steep place. There are no signs as yet that 
it intends to modify in any way the 
ne ai objectionable clause which would give 
power to the Board of Education to 
consider the general standard of expenditure in other 
areas in making grants to a particular authority. There 
seems to be no answer to the contention that this would 
have the effect of paralysing the efforts of progressive 
areas to raise the educational standard and to set a 
beneficent example. To quote only one instance, the 
average cost per child in London is about £4 10s. above 
the average for the whole country, and yet even London, 
in Carrying out its three-year programme, will only touch 
the fringe of the most necessary reforms. So long as 
the present policy of the Government continues, it will 
not be possible to effect any serious reduction in the 
size of classes or to abolish the scandal of insanitary 
schools. As for any serious attempt to meet the demand 
for increased facilities for secondary and technical educa- 
tion, that is out of the question. Lord Eustace Percy’s 
apologia in the April issue of The Man in the Street (a 
Unionist party organ) is singularly unconvincing. He 
claims that the Education Estimates show an increase of 
£1,067,246—but they are £1,437,375 less than the figure 
originally contemplated ; and his claim that substantial 
further progress will be made during the coming year in 
carrying out the Conservative Party’s programme falls 
rather flat in the light of his admission that many of the 
Authorities’ revised estimates will probably need to be 
reduced still more. 


FaR restiveness which is being shown by Local 
Authorities with reference to the Board’s 
regulation making the payment of Burnham Scales 
compulsory is reasonable enough from 

E R one point of view. While r regard 
the regulation itself as sound policy, we 

admit that the Local Authorities are entitled to claim 


that the grant system shall not be altered to their 
disadvantage. But it is becoming apparent that there 
is a disposition to question the right of the Board to 
make such a regulation at all, quite apart from the 
question of a modification of the grant system. In 
the Local Authorities’ Notes in the Times Educational 
Supplement for April 10, these words occur after a 
quotation from the Act of 1870 giving discretion to 
school boards to pay such remuneration as they think 
fit: “ This absolute discretion of the authority to pay 
to its teachers such salaries as it may think fit has been 
kept alive—asserted and reasserted —through all the 
changes which have been made in the Education Acts 
from 1870 right onwards to the Consolidation Act of 
1921.” It is further asserted that the regulation cuts 
right across the autonomy which has been preserved by 
statute for Local Authorities ever since their first institu- 
tion, and that no Act of Parliament has impaired their 
“absolute discretion.” We think that the authorities 
will make a mistake if they take up this attitude. What- 
ever the theoretical aspect of the matter may be, its 
practical applications have been altered since the setting 
up of the Burnham Committees, whose decisions ought 
to be binding, and we feel sure that public opinion will 
endorse the view that the Board is right in endeavouring 
to make the award universal in its application. 


ne decision of Lord Eustace Percy on the Essex 
salary question will, we hope, close this long con- 
troversy. It will be remembered that although conversa- 
tions took place on January 25 and 
eare In February 8, between representatives of 
i the county and of the teachers, under 
the chairmanship of Lord Burnham, no definite agree- 
ment was reached. The President of the Board of 
Education, however, after due consideration, has 
intimated that Scale 3, that is the scale allocated to the 
area by the Burnham Committee, shall be paid through- 
out the county as from October I, 1926. A period of 
eighteen months will then have elapsed since Lord 
Burnham’s award came into operation. But Essex had 
a special agreement with its teachers which expired on 
September 30, 1925. The general effect of the decision, 
therefore, is that the Authority has gained a whole year 
through its obstructive tactics. It is not a good thing 
that any Authority should be able to profit in this way, 
and in justice the award should at least have been made 
operative from the time of the expiry of the old agree- 
ment. Nevertheless our view is that both the teachers 
and the Authority will do well to acquiesce, though 
neither party may quite like to do so. It will, after all, 
be a considerable gain that the allocated scale will be 
paid. Many anomalies will be removed, and much heart- 
burning will be obviated, while the Authority may well 
consider that it is being lightly treated. Neither side 
could possibly expect any advantage from a prolongation 
of the quarrel. 


T removal of education from the list of ordinary 

graduating subjects in Aberdeen is a severe blow 
to the prestige of the teaching profession, and it is not 
to the credit of the teachers in the 
north-east corner of Scotland that the 
change has been allowed to be made 
without protest. This absence of pro- 
test is all the stranger because the recent movement, 
emanating from the Provincial Committee for the 


Education in 


sen 
University. 
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Training of Teachers, for the creation of a chair of 
education, shows that some people at least realize the 
importance of giving education proper standing in the 
University. As it happens, the first steps in this direction 
have ended in failure. The committee charged with the 
task of finding funds for the necessary endowment 
approached the Education Department to ask for a 
grant of over £8,000 to make up the moneys already in 
hand to £15,000, and, failing that, for the guarantee of 
an annual payment from the Scottish Education Fund 
towards the professor’s salary. The secretary of the 
Department has informed them that the Department has 
no power either to give a capital sum or to make such 
a salary payment a first charge on its funds. Why 
should the teaching profession itself not assist in 
raising the money? The Educational Institute has 
been accumulating a fund, designated the Professional 
Fund, for a number of years. It was primarily a strike 
fund, but as the likelihood of its being used for strikes 
has happily diminished to insignificance, part of it might 
with advantage be diverted to the highest professional 
interests as a contribution to the proposed Chair in 
Aberdeen University. 


Lee long-continued agitation for freer conditions of 
university entrance in Scotland has led the Uni- 
versities of St. Andrews and Aberdeen to make the classics 
compulsory subjects for the Arts degree. 


The Arts This counters the demand of the secon- 
pirat dary schools for possible entrance with- 
Universities, Out Latin, and it is rumoured that Edin- 


burgh may follow suit at an early date. 
In Aberdeen the determination to compel all Arts 
students to know Latin when they enter has been com- 
bined with a desire for as much uniformity of courses as 
will marshal the students in definite “ years’ and revive 
the class spirit, which once counted much in the northern 
University. The result is the new (and strange) curri- 
culum which is to come into operation two years hence. 
First, these are subjects which all must take—Latin or 
Greek ; English or some other non-classical language ; 
logic or moral philosophy; a conjoint course in mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy. Next, a heterogenous 
collection of social and scientific studies from which 
choice of the remaining subjects required to make up the 
minimum seven-subject curriculum has to be made. 
Thereafter comes a further group of subjects which may 
be taken at the students’ option as an addition to the 
minimum curriculum : fine art, education, general juris- 
prudence, public international law. The scheme may 
serve the purposes of those who have framed it, but their 
wisdom in framing it is dubious. It involves the ex- 
clusion of those students who have not had a lengthy 
school course in the classics, or who lack mathematical 
aptitude. It puts English on the same level as Arabic 
or Syriac. It degrades fine art and education to an 
inferior rank. Not improbably the time will come when 
the Universities will discover that the barriers they have 
erected in the interests of particular studies will keep 
out capable students whom they cannot afford to lose. 
That applies specially to the smaller Universities. 


HE use of the oral examination for assessing ability 

is a subject which offers a fertile field for research. 

Up to the present almost nothing is authoritatively 
known about it, yet the Consultative Committee of the 
Board of Education went so far as to state that “ of all 
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the means at present employed in order to discover 
latent ability and promise among can- 
didates for free places, we are disposed 
to attach special importance to a 
well-conducted oral examination.” The Leicestershire 
County Council, like many other Local Authorities, 
makes use of it for this purpose, but does not state in its 
published report on the subject (Oral Examinations and 
Intelligence Tests, February, 1926) how far its results 
correlate with those of the written examination, or with 
the group intelligence test which is now also given to 
all candidates. The main purpose of the oral examina- 
tion is said to be to test the pupil’s understanding, 
t.e., to disclose latent ability rather than acquired infor- 
mation. But this is exactly what the oral examination 
cannot do, if we are to accept the evidence of the only 
systematic research at present available*, which shows 
that oral examinations, conducted by trained examiners, 
are useful for estimating personality, but vAlueless for 
measuring latent ability. The latter is the function of 
the intelligence test, as indeed the Leicestershire report 
agrees. It was by means of the group intelligence test, 
not of the oral examination, that the examiners dis- 
covered the able rural children whose intelligence 
exceeded their scholastic attainment. Children of this 
kind are often unpractised in conversation, but a written 
paper gives them their chance. It would stimulate 
further research if other examining bodies would publish 
detailed reports of their oral examinations. 


Oral Exams. 


WE remember a case in which a rather acute foreign 
observer of our educational system went home 
and told his compatriots that the attitude of men and 
women teachers in England was one of 


ee he mutual antagonism. That was about 
Teachers. five years ago, and it is doubtful 


whether such antagonism as may then 
have existed has diminished in the interval. We 
mention the incident because there is some advantage 
in seeing ourselves as others see us. The present position 
seems fairly clear, but the way out of it is not so clear, 
as was suggested at the Hull conference of the National 
Association of Schoolmasters. Recent changes in the 
political and social status of women were bound to be 
reflected in the teaching profession, which is an almost 
unique instance of a mixed profession, including a high 
proportion of unmarried women. The question of 
‘equal pay ” is obviously a very difficult one ; indeed 
the only people who fail to see any difficulty are the 
extremists on both sides. In the long run public opinion 
must decide, and meantime the separate organizations 
of men and women teachers will naturally do their best 
to influence public opinion. Another declaration of the 
National Association of Schoolmasters, which bears upon 
men assistants under women heads, is really an abstract 
opinion upon a point which can be decided only by 
experience. It remains to be seen whether a woman 
head of a mixed school will prove a source of weakness by 
making the school unattractive to capable men assistants. 


THE recent Portsmouth Conference signifies that one 

of the traditions of the National Union of Teachers 
has been happily, and we trust finally, broken—-the 
tradition of “ grousing ” at the teacher’s 
lot. We recall that nearly forty years 
ago the late Sir J. G. Fitch, on returning 


* How We Judge Intelligence. By E. H. Magson; Cambridge; 1926. 


The National 
Union of Teachers. 
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from a visit to America, contrasted the educational 
spirit shown at conventions which he had attended 
in that country with the spirit of similar gatherings 
of English teachers, who, he said, chiefly discussed 
the teacher’s material interests. He complacently 
ignored the iron discipline of “ payment by results,” 
he forgot the grinding poverty of the teacher’s lot, 
and he did not see that a discontented teacher is a 
public danger. Fortunately wiser counsels have pre- 
vailed, with the result that many of the teachers’ claims 
have been met. The result is seen in the tone and 
purport of Mr. F. Barraclough’s presidential address, 
which consisted in the main of a strong plea for the 
welfare of the nation’s children. The two problems 
which he rightly placed in the forefront were the 
reduction of the size of classes and the substitution of 
suitable and sanitary school buildings for those at 
present defective and insanitary. Some of his points 
were not merely educational, but were concerned rather 
with the general structure of English society at the 
present time. We mean such matters as the total 
abolition of fees at all stages, and of the elements of 
social exclusiveness and caste. He might perhaps have 
admitted that both the elementary schools and the 
newer secondary schools have, as a matter of fact, done 
a good deal of levelling during the last five and twenty 
years. We are not standing quite still. 


N°? only the president’s address, but also the dis- 
cussions which followed it, threw an instructive 
light upon the attitude of the National Union of Teachers 
towards party politics. Like other 
See i organizations of teachers, it includes 
men and women of most shades of 
political opinion, and its only hope, therefore, is to 
ignore, or rather to transcend, party politics, and to 
regard the cause of sound education as the alpha and 
omega of its programme It was not the Union's Exe- 
cutive but the small section who sought to save the face 
of the present holders of political power who plunged 
into the morass of party politics. Any uncertain note 
about Circular 1371, the policy of which is not yet dead, 
would have been little less than a calamity. Another 
resolution which seemed like an incursion into general, 
though not party, politics, was that which bore upon 
the housing question. Few people are in a better position 
to realize the terrible evil of the house shortage, whether 
in town or country, than the men and women in charge 
of the elementary schools. Most of the middle classes 
only read about these things in the papers ; the teachers 
are faced continually with the results of the shortage in 
their daily contact with physically and morally damaged 
children. It is their sacred business, knowing what they 
do, to fight for the children, and to know no politics in 
the conduct of their campaign. 


L June the Minister of Education for the Free 
State appointed a National Programme Conference 
on Primary Education, of which the terms of reference 


were: “To consider the suitability of 
fred e the national programme of primary in- 
Conference  Struction at present in operation in the 


national schools, to report to the 
Minister for Education thereon, and to make recommen- 
dations to him as regards any alterations that may seem 
desirable.” From its Report, which was published last 
month, it is clear that the conference believes that com- 
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pulsory Irish in the primary schools has been pushed too 
far and too fast. While the report still contemplates the 
ultimate use of Irish as the vernacular language, its 
attitude is that of reculer pour mieux sauter. That Irish 
should be compulsory in the National schools, to some 
degree now and to a greater degree later, is a chose 
jugée. The obligatory subjects are to be: Irish, English, 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, geography, history, rural 
science, music, and needlework. With reference to the 
‘unduly small number of subjects,” we are told that 
account had to be taken of the difficulties entailed by the 
effort to restore Irish as a vernacular, “ though of course 
we are confident that those temporary difficulties will be 
more than counterbalanced by the better mental develop- 
ment which a command of two languages confers upon 
young children.” 


Bene this petitio principii disappear some school 
subjects which the conference thinks important, 
although it does not tell us that they are. The four 
representatives of the teachers, how- 
, cin ie ever, take a more serious view of the 
eaoners New. «unique burden” imposed on the 
schools by the effort to restore Irish, and consider that 
the programme suggested contains too great a multi- 
plicity of subjects. While not excluding such additional 
subjects as may be found possible, they think the only 
obligatory subjects should be Irish, English, and mathe- 
matics, with needlework for girls. Their chief objection 
is to the addition of rural science as compulsory. To 
return, however, to Irish and English, we find two 
courses suggested, a higher course in the predominant 
language of the school, and a lower course in the other 
language. A sanguine hope is entertained that while 
a higher course in Irish will at present be possible in only 
a minority of the schools, the number taking it will 
rapidly increase. So, pace, Mr. Yeats, there is some 
educational faith in Ireland after all. 


a is the time for Teachers’ Congresses in the 
Free State. Both secondary and primary teachers 
held their meetings in Cork. The President of the 
Secondary Teachers’ Association, Mr. 


Easter Con- T. P. Waller, dealt mainly with the 
ferenoes in the work and prospects of the secondary 


teacher, who, he said, should have more 
independence than at present and should not be com- 
pelled to work to a programme set from outside ; more 
freedom meant more efficiency. The position of 
secondary teachers could not be considered satisfactory 
in the absence of pensions, and it was pointed out that 
many members of the Association had over forty years’ 
service. Nor did the President consider the salary 
scheme satisfactory, since it does not extend to all 
recognized lay teachers; the differentiation between 
men and women, moreover, being indefensible. The 
Association was strongly in favour of an advisory 
council to assist the Minister of Education. Interesting 
discussions followed on such subjects as the need of 
improved correlation between primary and secondary 
schools ; the improvement of business methods through- 
out the country; the creation of a rural bias in Irish 
education and the proper education of the farmer; the 
true way of inspection; and the place of school music 
in national life. Such conferences are useful, but Ireland 
is a conservative country, and it will be long before new 
educational ideas advance to a practical stage. 
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A WRITER in The Times Educational Supplement, on 

the subject of Private Schools, gives a useful 
reminder that the sections of the Act of 1918, now 
incorporated in the Act of 1921, which 
purported to bring the private schools 
in some measure within the ambit of 
the Board of Education, have remained practically a 
dead letter. The writer of the article admits the neces- 
sity for private schools and the impossibility of bringing 
them under public control. He makes the novel 
suggestion that, in order to secure minimum standards 
of efficiency, one or more associations of private schools 
should be established, which should prescribe standards 
for admission. It does seem anomalous that an appoint- 
ments agency or massage establishment has to obtain a 
licence, but that anybody can open a school. “ Parlia- 
ment,” says the writer, “ cannot much longer ignore 
the problem.” 


Sohools. 


I N the working of the new constitution of the University 
of Wales fears have been expressed lest the work of 
the University Court may avert the interest of Wales 
by its becoming an institution whose 
ser we function it is merely to register changes 
"and developments which are, in effect, 
faits accomplis. To avoid this care is taken to see that 
great questions of principle in university administration 
are debated at its meetings and distinguished educa- 
tionists are invited to address the Court from time to 
time. At the last meeting considerable progress in the 
work of the Joint Board of Legal Education for Wales was 
reported. A Standing Committee was set up to watch 
over and promote the teaching and study of art in the 
University. Action was taken indicating the new arrange- 
ment by which St. David’s College, Lampeter, is to 
become an Associated Theological College of the Univer- 
sity. A proposal was brought forward for establishing 
two adult schools in Wales for adults who have not 
been able to benefit from the ordinary secondary 
education system. The receipt of a decision of the 
University Grants Committee to increase the grant to 
the University from {£95,000 to £116,000 was reported. 
This grant will be increased to £123,000 per annum “ as 
from the date on which the Committee will be in a 
position to inform the Treasury that a scheme for 
the management and control of the Welsh National 
School of Medicine approved by the Privy Council has 
been brought into effect.” 


Co of a grant of £14,000 from the Trustees of 
the Rockefeller Foundation in aid of the Medical 
Unit of the Welsh National School of Medicine was 
reported, as was also that of a gift of 


kari £10,000, from an anonymous donor, for 
Received. the promotion of research in any 


faculty of the University. At Bangor, 
a Vacation School in Theology was held from Septem- 
ber 2I to 26. Cardiff University College reported a 
conference between the Senate and the heads of 
secondary schools in its area on the recognition of higher 
courses at the schools in exempting students from first- 
year courses at the colleges ; on the position of biology 
in the schools; and on the rightful place of grammar in 
the study of language. The question of hostel accom- 
modation at the University College is receiving special 
attention. The Council of Music reported on the pro- 
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motion of two orchestral festivals at Aberystwyth and 
Bangor Colleges, and on a steady progress in the pro- 
vision of lecture concerts which it now proposes to extend 
to central and elementary schools. The Board of Celtic 
Studies reported on the position of the preparation of 
the proposed Welsh dictionary and of a re-issue of 
the Memorandum on Welsh Orthography, originallv 
issued in 1893 by the Society for the Utilization of the 
Welsh Language. 


Ce eee College, Reading, by the grant of a 
Royal charter, has attained the style and dignity 
of a University. The event establishes a new precedent, 
for the new University makes no 

‘eases pretence to size, being content with a 

i thousand full-time students, and is not 

situated in a large centre of population. Nor were the 
magnificence of its buildings a determining factor. Its 
ideal is a worthy one—to bring teachers and students 
into intimate association and to combine its main 
studies in arts and science with specialization in the 
direction of agriculture and horticulture. The grant of 
university powers will release teachers and students from 
the thraldom of external examinations. We cannot 
doubt that the success of Reading will stimulate other 
colleges towards a similar development. Southampton, 
Nottingham, and Hull, are already on the waiting list, and 
Canterbury has recently come forward as a new claimant. 
Would it not be well for the whole question of the de- 
velopment of university education in England to receive 
expert and impartial examination by a special tribunal ? 


Pee BARKER, of King’s College, London, 
is a stimulating exponent of educational ideas, 


particularly in relation to university education. Ina 
P recent address, he discussed “ the 
ees proper limit of size of universities.” 


Admitting that the proportion of 
university students in England and Wales is much below 
that in Scotland, Germany, or the United States, he did 
not plead for any great increase, suggesting that 30,000 
might become 40,000 in the next ten or twenty years 
—surely a moderate estimate if our great Imperial 
obligations are to be properly discharged. He justified 
small universities, suggesting a golden mean of 2,000 
students—an average of 400 students in the main 
faculties. A larger unit might run to seed in “ organiza- 
tion ” and becomea mere “ agglutinative combination of 
separate departments, with teachers too numerous to 
know one another addressing audiences of the dimensions 
of public meetings.” That the warning is needed, 
experience at home and abroad, especially in the United 
States, abundantly proves. 


T director of education for the county of Northum- 
berland has presented to his Education Committee 
the results of an inquiry into the number of pupils in the 
county’s maintained secondary schools 


Eanes peered who complete the full school course and 
Northumberland. ENter for the first school examination. 


The director assumes that, since the 
schools have a five year course, roughly one-fifth of the 
pupils ought each year to sit for the examination. 
Actually, however, only about half this number do this 
—apparently, because only about half the pupils stay 
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the full course, fee-paying pupils being the chief sinners. 
He proves, statistically, that scholars justify their selec- 
tion, but, by inference, that fee-payers do not. His 
general conclusion is that the addition of further 
secondary school places “‘ requires careful consideration,” 
and that the education of a proportion of the pupils 
“ could be equally well and less expensively continued 
in some other type of institution.” If this conclusion is 
correct, his authority is obviously wasting money. Two 
suggestions, however, in the Report may be questioned : 
that the objective of the schools is examinations, and 
that, because only fifty per cent of the pupils stay the 
full course, the schools are only working fifty per cent of 
their capacity—the first because it is inconceivable that 
any schools make examinations their main objective, 
the second because of its manifest absurdity. 


| is not often that little Rutlandshire has led England. 

But it is certainly one of those authorities which are 
heading the reform of village education. The problem 
of that particular field of popular edu- 
cation may be most briefly described 
by stating that there are 1,756 schools 
in England with an average attendance of under thirty, 
and 1,869 with an average of thirty to forty. In these 
schools one teacher, or at most two teachers, have to 
teach children of all ages from 5 to14. The only solution 
of the problem is concentration. Mr. W. L. Sargant, in 
the current number of the Nineteenth Century, describes 
how this has been done in Rutlandshire by the institu- 
tion of central schools for the “ older and more intelligent 
children.” They have all a practical and rural bias, and 
all stand in grounds of several acres, so that playing 
fields and gardens are provided. Not the least notice- 
able point is that there has been no difficulty about the 
religious problem, though all the ordinary elementary 
schools, except two, are “ non-provided,”’ while the 
central schools are, of course, provided schools. We 
understand that a syllabus of religious instruction, 
drawn up by a special advisory committee, has been 
accepted by all religious denominations. 


Rural Schools: 


WE hope that eventually this concentration of 
country children in centres will be extended 
to younger children. But that is a more difficult 
fi problem, because, if young children are 
to be kept at school during the mid- 
TT RTOU SS; day interval, they must be provided 
with a meal (not necessarily gratuitously), a room 
to eat it in and in which they may play during 
wet weather, and a capable woman, not a teacher, 
to look after them. Indeed, these things are much 
to be desired for the older children, and the mid- 
day meal is one of the problems of the central school. 
Mr. Sargant’s other prescription for rural schools, namely 
the formation of a special class of teachers, with inferior 
qualifications, trained for service in such schools only, 
we do not think will find much support. Few people 
would like to see teachers divided into two classes, town 
teachers and country teachers, with a suggestion of 
inferiority about the latter, and a barrier between work 
in the country and work in the town. After all, the 
differences between town and country schools must 
always be slight as compared with the fundamental 
oneness of educational principles. 
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TY work and to think—these are the keys which will 

unlock the door to all knowledge throughout the 
world. So Lord Cecil of Chelwood told the 1,000 
university students from all parts of 


eae England and Wales who gathered in 
Critane Cambridge for the annual congress of 


the National Union of Students. It is 
fitting that a trained thinker should reduce education to 
these simple terms. His own university education—an 
unwholesome fare of Roman Law—was, he said, the 
most completely wasted time he had ever spent in his 
life, and he naturally did not look back to it with 
gratitude. Would there were some test of the vitamin 
value of the mental food which we administer to our 
youth! It is a consoling thought that some men seem 
to thrive on indigestible food. We should all be content 
with Lord Cecil’s intellectual distinction and record of 
achievement in public affairs: 


Messrs. H. K. Lewis & Co., LTD. (Secondhand Department), 
140 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, have issued a useful list of 
early scientific works and biographies which they have for sale. 
Copies of the list will be sent free on application. 

e Cd e 

By kind permission of the executive council of the Imperial 
Institute, the RoYAL SOCIETY oF ARTS competition of industrial 
designs, 1926, will be held in the Imperial Institute, South Ken- 
sington. Full particulars of the competition can be obtained from 
the Secretary of the Royal Society of Arts, Adelphi, London, 
W.C.2. Applications for forms of entry, labels, and instructions 
must be sent to the Secretary between May 1 and May 15. 

$ * $ 

The Board of Education has given notice that the payment 
of Teachers’ Pensions awarded under the Elementary Š chool 
Teachers (Superannuation) Acts, 1898 to 1912, the School 
Teachers (Superannuation) Act, 1918, and the Teachers (Super- 
annuation) Act, 1925, kas been transferred to His Majesty’s 
Paymaster-General as from April 1 last. Correspondence in respect 
of pensions should in future be addressed to H.M. Paymaster- 
General, Whitehall, London, S.W.1. The change is in the method 
of payment only; awards will continue to be made by the 
Board. 

s $ s 

The spring list issued by Mr. Basit BLACKWELL contains 
announcements of complete editions of the novels of Fielding 
and Laurence Sterne. The series will be uniform with Smollett’s 
novels, also issued by Mr. Blackwell. 

s s s 

The WHITE STAR LINE, Oceanic House, 1a, Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W.1, has arranged some attractive American trips 
which can be cut as short as eighteen days. The new “ tourist 
third cabin” style of travel affords a means whereby good 
travelling facilities are available at low rates. 

s $ * 

We have received from THE NATIONAL Book COUNCIL, 30 
Little Russell Street, London, W.C.1, some useful bibliographies 
prepared by various bodies. The topics covered include housing, 
town-planning, printing, British sports, co-operation, economics, 
and public finance, industrial history, Conservative principles, 
Communism, League of Nations, South America, angling, 
authorship. 

s $ s 

The Italian Government has postponed the Fourth Inter- 
national Moral Education Congress, which was to have been 
held at Rome April 16-20, to some date in the autumn. The 
general plan of the Congress will remain as arranged for April. 
Inquiries can be addressed Presidenza IV Congresso Inter- 
nazionale d’Educazione Morale, Roma (34), via Brenta, 2. 

$ s + 

Messrs. JONATHAN Care, LTD., have sent us a list of books 
they are publishing this spring, consisting largely of fiction, with 
a sprinkling of philosophy and psychology. 

s + + 

The Spring List issued by Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons con- 
tains, among other titles, a selection of French and German 
courses. 
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The Teaching of Musical Appreciation 
By A. ForBES MILNE, M.A., B.Mus. 


i IRST of all—and I think it is the greatest contribu- 

tion that the present generation have made to the 
musical education of the nation that this has been recog- 
nized—you must distinguish between the amateur and the 
professional.” 

These words, spoken by Mr. Cyril Bailey, of Balliol 
College, Oxford, in an address to school music-masters last 
summer, contain, perhaps, the soundest advice which 
could be given to the many enthusiasts who are endeavour- 
ing to foster the appreciation of music in schools all over 
the country. Their own training has been “ professional,” 
and too often they set out, armed with the text-book 
knowledge of their student days, and proceed to disgorge 
a great deal of second-hand technical information about 
form, harmony, and orchestration under the delusion that 
they are “ teaching ” musical appreciation. Or, going to 
the other extreme, they fight shy of all technical informa- 
tion, take refuge in explanations of music in terms of 
something else, and give vent to their own enthusiastic 
admiration for a composer or his work in a flood of senti- 
mental hyperbole which is too often rooted in blind 
hero-worship and entirely uncritical. Both these atti- 
tudes are harmful, and both are responsible for the dis- 
repute into which the musical appreciation cult is in danger 
of falling amongst thinking musicians to-day. Yet the 
musician ought to be able to give the untutored music-lover 
something which will help him to a fuller enjoyment of the 
great masterpieces. It will not do to adopt the attitude of 
complacency one sometimes meets with amongst musicians 
who ought to know better. ‘‘ We had no aural culture 
and appreciation classes in our young days, but we are no 
worse musicians for that.” The fallacy of this view is 
obvious. In the first place, the average school child is 
not, as a rule, a prospective musician; he lacks the 
sensitiveness to musical impressions, and the instinctive 
predilection for music which, presumably, the professional 
musician possessed. Moreover, who can say with certainty 
that he is no worse a musician for lack of such training as can 
be given in aural culture and appreciation classes ? In any 
case, it is the amateur we are considering, and the amateur 
needs guidance in forming his taste, and, indeed, often asks 
for it. We must see to it that we do not offer him either 
the dry bones of pedantry or the husks of sentimental gush. 

It is, in fact, difficult for the trained musician to put 
himself in the position of the child, or even the unlearned 
adult amateur, with regard to music. But he must do so, 
so far as he is able, before he can be of any real help. He 
too often takes it for granted that the average concert- 
goer hears the music performed as he hears it, trained as 
he is to quickened perception of tone, of Pitch, and of all 
the relationships existing between the sounds produced. 
In reality the experience of those who are unaccustomed 
to hear anything but the simplest and often the tritest of 
tunes, and the most obvious and hackneyed harmonic 
progressions, must, on hearing a work of any complexity, 
be very much like that of a baby, to whom, as Prof. James 
says, the universe is “ one big, blooming, buzzing con- 
fusion.” To help the musical amateur to reduce this 
mental chaos to order is the task of the music-teacher. 
How is he to do it ? 

In the first place he must begin with small things: he 
must not take too much for granted. It is no use plunging 
into an analysis of a fugue or a sonata movement. Such 
an analysis will convey nothing to a mind empty of the 
ideas necessary for its assimilation. There are many 
things which the student must become familiar with before 
he can grasp even a much simpler form of composition. 
First of all, he must understand clearly the part he has to 
play ; he must be shown what real listening means, how 
it demands concentration and mental activity on his part 
(including considerable powers of memory). He needs to 


learn through practical demonstration, what melody, 
harmony, and rhythm mean; he must be shown how 
nature’s craving for order is satisfied by tunes assuming a 
shape; how this craving resulted in musicians using 
repetition in various ways to give form to their works, and 
how the natural desire for getting variety without destroy- 
ing the unity of a work led to the principle of statement of 
an idea, digression, and re-statement (a principle with 
which is bound up the idea of contrasting keys), 4.e. to the 
birth of the universal three-part structural design. Thus 
far he can reach through the study of song. Indeed, it is 
in the school singing-class, properly conducted, that such 
elementary but necessary experiences should be gained. 
Musical appreciation classes are no substitute for singing- 
classes. The best results may well be attained by grafting 
the appreciation idea on to the existing singing-class. 
Even in more advanced stages of appreciation work the 
singing of themes is an important factor, enabling us, as 
it does, to “ know ” a work more intimately. In schools 
where time cannot be found for both appreciation-classes 
and singing-classes, the former must go and the singing- 
class be the centre of musical activity, its scope being 
extended so as to include ear-training and appreciation, 
which are really inseparable. 

When once a child has a clear mental perception of 
simple tunes, whether he can reduce them to notation or 
not, he has got an experience to which the teacher can 
appeal in leading him on to further experiences. The 
three-part structure manifested in many songs paves the 
way for instrumental compositions constructed on the 
same principle, and even sonata-form can be shown as 
merely an expansion of the same plan. It should be 
remembered, however, that the young child’s powers of 
concentration are limited, and long works had better be 
left till later. With the adult beginner, however, the man 
who likes music, but wants to know more about it, no such 
restriction is necessary. He can quite well grasp the 
formal plan of a sonata movement when once the general 
idea of ternary form has been presented in simpler 
examples. So with the other types of form: these are 
easily explained and easily grasped provided a beginning is 
made with simple things and each fresh step is linked up 
with what has gone before. Technical terms and unimpor- 
tant details need not be obtruded. A teacher who cannot 
explain the principles of form without a mass of technical 
terms has probably failed to grasp the principles himself. 

But why, it may be asked (indeed it has been asked), 
why all this fuss about form ? It is the content of music, 
its spiritual message that matters, not the form in which it 
is expressed. Certainly, but how many miss the message 
through inability to make head or tail of the whole thing ? 
The procession of sound is so elusive, that without some 
familiarity with the usual procedure of composers the 
mind is distracted and gives up the struggle. After the 
simple bases of the various forms have become familiar, 
there is, of course, no need to harp continually on this 
question and to analyse in detail every composition pre- 
sented to a class, but familiarity with the broader aspects 
of form is a distinct aid to the understanding of music. 
For in music the idea and its expression are inseparable, 
and form is part of its expression. Moreover, an acquaint- 
ance with the forms used in one period makes possible the 
appreciation of modifications and expansions introduced 
by the genius of a succeeding period. 

The teacher of appreciation, however, must not be con- 
tent merely to analyse the form of compositions; he 
should be able, from his keener artistic perception, to open 
his pupils’ ears to many beautics they would otherwise 
miss, to stimulate their imaginations so that they may 
feel something of the emotional impulse which inspired 

(Continued on page 304.) 
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THE NEW HUDSON SHAKESPEARE 


Introduction and Notes by H. N. HUDSON, LL.D. Edited and revised for school 
use by E. C. Brack, LL.D. (Glasgow), and A. J. GEORGE, Litt.D. 


THE PLAYS 


As You Like It 
Coriolanus 

Hamlet 

Henry the Fourth, Part I 
Henry the Fourth, Part II 
Henry the Fifth: 


Each volume 2s. 6d. 


THE PLAYS 


Merchant of Venice 
Midsummer Night’ sDream 
Much Ado About Nothing 
Richard the Second 
Richard the Third 

Romeo and Juliet 


Julius Cesar Tempest 

King John Twelfth Night 
King Lear 

Macbeth ia 


Antony and Cleopatra* 
Cymbeline* 


Henry the Eighth* 
Othello* 
Winter's Tale* 


*At present available tn the original edition only. 


THE EDITORIAL MATTER 


The editorial matter is the work of recognized Shakespearean scholars, and is designed with the single 
aim of rendering more free and unrestrained the student’s intercourse with the poet. The edition is based, 
so far as is possible, on the Quartos and Folios. The notes are placed at the foot of the page to which 
they refer. 

Bound in blue cloth, small, light, and flexible, the edition is one that it is a pleasure to handle. 


THE APPEAL 


Session by session THE NEW HUDSON SHAKESPEARE becomes more and more widely recognized 
as a standard edition for use in Upper Forms preparing for the usual School Examinations. The scholarly 
character of the editorial matter, the limitation of the notes and variant readings to those essential to a 
fuller understanding of the text, and their easily accessible position, render the edition a favourite with 
teachers. For the pupil the appeal lies primarily in the attractive appearance of the plays, which make 
the edition worthy of a place on his bookshelf when schooldays are a thing of the past. 


A Prospectus of THE NEW HUDSON SHAKESPEARE 
will be forwarded on application. Copies of the plays 
are sent on approval for the examination of teachers. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD., 
7 QUEEN SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
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the composer. He should be well versed in the history of 
the art and be able to appreciate the causes at the back of 
the style and aims of each period. This knowledge, how- 
ever, can never be gained merely from reading books on 
the history of music. Books of the right kind will, it is 
true, teach him what to look for in the music of any period, 
but he must experience for himself the significance of a 
man’s work through actual study and performance of it. 
Critical discussion, such as he will find in the ‘‘ Oxford 
History of Music,” coupled with actual hearing of the 
music discussed, is invaluable. One of his chief duties as 
a teacher is to communicate to his pupils just what it is 
that makes Bach Bach, Beethoven Beethoven, and so on. 
For there is no commoner cause of lack of appreciation 
than the tendency to look at all kinds of music from the 
same point of view. Throughout the history of the art 
the balance has swung now towards design or pattern- 
weaving, now towards expression, and this must be clearly 
understood. 

There is a tendency amongst teachers of young children, 
in their attempts to get at the “ meaning ” of a musical 
composition, to explain it in terms of something external 
to it, in terms of natural phenomena, for example. Now 
there is undoubtedly a great deal of music which has a 
pictorial or story basis, and such music is particularly 
welcome to children, but to attempt to interpret all music 
in terms of something else is obviously absurd, and the 
teacher who relies entirely on this method fails in his duty 
and makes appreciation of pure music impossible. Music 
develops according to its own laws. It has a logic of its 
own, and the teacher must understand these laws, and 
communicate them in clear terms to his class, if the higher 
forms of the art are ever to be the source of aesthetic 
pleasure that they can be. Some people are particularly 
apt to visualize music, to see pictures when listening to a 
symphony, but, however much pleasure they may get 
from these pictures, they are not participating in a real 
musical experience at all. Such people are inclined to rest 
satisfied with this relatively low form of pleasure, but it 
is a poor substitute for the joy of the really musical 
listener, who, at times, comes very near to the creative joy 
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of the composer, so much is he wrapt up in his thought and 
his unfolding of it. 

It is not possible, however, for every one to attain 
these heights—there is a diversity of gifts—but every one 
can develop his natural endowment to a much greater 
extent than is generally realized. We are all artists at 
heart, in varying degree, and it is in virtue of this that we 
can appreciate the artist’s work. Even the crudest 
appreciation can be transformed into something higher. 
The prevalence of a crude appreciation of music is evident 
on all hands. The pity is that so little has been done in 
the past to develop that crudity into something more 
intelligent and critical. We all begin with such crude 
appreciation, but some of us cannot rest content with that, 
and so we take trouble and ultimately reach a higher stage, 
and we believe so strongly in the benefit to our emotional 
nature which the higher forms of art can bring, that we 
cannot understand why educationists are so slow to realize 
that there is a serious defect in any educational system 
which leaves art out. They look after the moral, the 
intellectual, and physical sides of the child’s nature, but 
the emotional side—the most important of all in the view 
of modern psychologists—is left largely to take care of 
itself. Music is no mere harmless amusement. On its 
practical side it is, perhaps, the best channel for the 
expression of the child’s emotional nature ; on its apprecia- 
tive side it is a wonderful quickener of perception, and 
besides, it is an important manifestation of the thought of 
any age. The teaching of history is no longer a matter 
of cataloguing dates, kings, and battles, but even so, few 
schools take cognizance of the arts in the history syllabus. 
The study of the history of any period should take account 
of the art and music produced at the time, not merely 
furnishing a list of names of artists and musicians, but 
discussing the ideals underlying their work and giving 
concrete examples of their style, reproductions of pictures 
being shown in the case of painters, and performance of 
characteristic works being given, mechanically or other- 
wise, in the case of composers. A scheme of this kind, 
which need not materially curtail the time devoted to 
other aspects of history, is worthy of consideration. 


Agricultural Education in Wales 
By Major E. T. Davis, M.A., Haverfordwest 


GRICULTURAL education is one of the most erter- 
prising and rapidly-developing features in the Welsh 
educational system. The system divides itself into two parts 
—that of the University Colleges and that of the Local Author- 
ities—in the three main branches—research, advisory, and 
educational. As to research, the confidence of the agricul- 
turist is slowly but surely being won by the success of experi- 
ments conducted in the counties by the agricultural organ- 
izers and at the Welsh plant breeding station at Aberystwyth, 
which received a grant of £7,500 from the Development Fund 
last year and specializes in herbage plants, cereals, and 
grasses. Conducted parties of practical farmers to this station 
have now become a regular feature of agricultural education 
in Wales, and the station places its resources at the disposal 
of Welsh Authorities for advice and the solution of problems 
which are too difficult for local resources. The University 
College, Bangor, received a grant of £650 last year and 
has specialized in diseases of potatoes. 

Facilities for the provision of advice to agriculturists are 
on a thorough-going scale. Owing to the generosity of 
grants from the Ministry of Agriculture, almost every 
county has a strong staff of agricultural experts including, 
generally, the organizer, with instructors in horticulture 
and dairying, and, in one or two instances, in poultry- 
keeping, in addition to part-time experts in bee-keeping, 
veterinary science, &c. The local staff steadily maintains 
classes, courses of lectures, and practical demonstrations 
throughout the year, has a special tent of exhibits at all 
agricultural shows at many of which it also judges, and, in 
addition is always available for advice. Clean milk and 


egg and chick distribution schemes are organized. From 
time to time one of the staff of advisory officers of the 
Agricultural Department of the University College, on 
which the school is grouped, conducts a series of lectures 
on special subjects or makes accessible the latest results of 
research. Advisers also attend at agricultural shows and, in 
the case of the Education Week of the Pembrokeshire 
Education Committee, the Aberystwyth advisers had a 
special section of the fine exhibit of agricultural education 
facilities. Four authorities, Carmarthenshire, Monmouth- 
shire, Carnarvonshire, and Denbighshire, have farm 
institutes, and Glamorganshire has acquired land and 
buildings for the purpose of a dairy school and demonstra- 
tion farm. The total estimated expenditure of the Welsh 
Authorities on agricultural education for the current year 
is £39,881. The portion of the cost of such education which 
falls on the local rates ts only one-third. Of ninety-four 
applicants for scholarships under the Ministry of Agriculture 
eighteen received awards; of the remainder fifteen were 
awarded scholarships by the Authorities. The annual Welsh 
Agricultural Education Conference is an important and 
effective instrument for co-ordination. At this Conference 
all the county staffs, the staffs of the Agricultural Depart- 
ments of the University Colleges, and the advisers meet for 
exchange of opinion and the discussion of special problems. 
It is presided over by the Welsh Secretary of the Ministry 
of Agriculture who was at one time Professor of Agriculture 
at University College, Aberystwyth. The Conference pub- 
lishes the Welsh Journal of Agricultuve—a technical journal 
the object of which is to keep the experts abreast of the times. 
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UN PEU DE FRANCAIS. 
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M. Crort, B.A., Leeds Girls’ Modern School. Illustrat 
wits or without full Vocabulary. 6th Edition. 1s. 9d. 


MENSAE SECUNDAE. A Second Year Reader. By 


the same author. 2s. 


PONS TIRONUM. A First Latin Reader. By R. B. 
APPLETON, M.A., and W. H. S. JONES, M.A., Perse School, 
Cambridge. Illustrated. 2nd Edition. 1s. 6d. 


FABULAE, Virginibus Puerisque aut Narrandae aut 
Recitandae. By R. B. APPLEION, M.A. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


VIA ROMANA. A First Year Course on Direct 
Method Lines. By Prof. F. GRANGER, D.Lit. 1s. 9d. net. 


A LATIN READER (Verse and Prose). By W. KING 
GILLIES, M.A., and H. J. ANDERSON, M.A. With brief Notes 
and Vocabulary. 38rd Edition. 2s. 6d. A second and third 
year reader. 

BELL’S LATIN PICTURE CARDS. Edited by Prof. 
F. GRANGER. A Set of 16 cards, printed in colours, with Vocabu- 
laries and Exercises on the hack ol cach card. Price 2s. net. 


BELL’S CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS. Over 70 
volumes, including Aeschylus, Caesar, Cicero, Euripides, Homer, 
Horace, Sophocles, Xenophon, &c. 1s. 3d. net each. 
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The Schools and the League of Nations Union 
By T. Raymont, M.A. 


HE object of this article is not to explain the League 
of Nations Union—still less the League of Nations. 
The latter is here taken for granted as a great international 
organization, brought into existence by the Treaty of 
Versailles, and working for peace on earth and goodwill 
among men. The former is also taken for granted as an 
agency for educating the public in the principles of the 
League, and for keeping the public informed about what 
the League has done and is trying to do. One may bea 
whole-hearted believer, or a lukewarm believer, or an un- 
believer, in the League, but in any case one is bound to 
admit the right of the Union to carry on its educational 
work by every legitimate means. 

There appears to be some difference of opinion, however, 
as to whether junior branches of the Union, formed chiefly, 
of course, in secondary schools, can fairly be counted 
among those legitimate means. It appears that some two 
hundred such branches are in existence, and though that 
is a small number compared with the number of schools, 
it is large enough to encourage the Union in its efforts. 
On the other hand, many teachers take the view that the 
school is not a proper sphere for the Union’s activities. To 
some extent, perhaps to a great extent, this attitude is due to 
a natural conservatism, and to a reluctance to add to the 
many interests which already distract the pupil from his 
main business. Such motives, which are manifestly 

entitled to respect, may influence many teachers who 
count themselves whole-hearted believers in the League. 

There is another motive of which one sometimes hears 
which is surely not entitled to much respect. It is that the 
League stands for ideals, whereas we live in a hard matter- 
of-fact workaday world. Some years ago, before there 
was a League of Nations, the writer of these lines, having 
addressed an audience of brother (and sister) teachers, was 
strongly criticized for advocating “ mere ideals.” Needless 
to say, it was a brother (not a sister) teacher who launched 
the attack. One would have thought, judging from the 
terms he employed, that the advocacy of an ideal counted 
among the deadly sins. But what are we teachers for, if 
not to adumbrate ideals, and to help young people to live 
up to them? Of course, your political idealist, like your 
political realist, may make a mess of things, if he be suffi- 
ciently weak-minded. But men of the stamp of Viscount 
Cecil and Prof. Gilbert Murray, though, as idealists, they 
hold their heads high, yet also have a way of keeping their 
feet firm on solid earth, and through them and their like 
the League of Nations has got some things done. The 
mention of such names releases one from further obligation 
to contend that an idealist of the first water may yet not 
even be a “ faddist,” much less a dangerous lunatic. 

A further objection to junior branches of the Union claims 
far more respect. It is that politics in every shape and form 
should be kept out of the school. As thus stated, and as 
commonly understood, that formula would command the 
assent of most people. But the head of one of the above- 
mentioned two hundred schools would probably ask that a 
distinction should be made between politics in a high and in 
a vulgar sense. The ordinary political game of the news- 
papers and the House of Commons, they would agree, is 
sometimes nauseating enough to an adult, and is certainly 
not food for babes. Fear of politics in that sense has 
caused not only teachers, but also many clergymen and 
ministers, to stand aloof, for a time at least, from the 
League of Nations Union. But the two distinguished 
persons named above, and many others belonging to very 
different parties, are, it may be suggested, a sufficient 
guarantee that we are here dealing with politics in a high 
sense, politics that stand above party, and, so far as any one 
can possibly see, are likely to remain there. And politics 
in that sense, our two hundred head-teachers would pro- 


bably declare, are as much entitled to recognition in the 
school as morals, and what the Americans call civics. 

Perhaps some of the political misgivings of teachers 
would be allayed if all our Local Education Authorities took 
up the definite attitude of the Northamptonshire Education 
Committee. That Committee, whilst wisely leaving the 
head teacher of a school to determine whether or not a 
junior branch of the Union should be formed, leaves him 
in no doubt whatever as to the Committee’s friendliness. 
But, apart from the actual formation of local branches, 
there remains the question of adopting measures to secure 
that the pupil in the secondary school, and the older pupil 
in the elementary school, shall at least have the oppor- 
tunity of knowing something about the League. Here it is 
interesting to observe that the Executive Committee of the 
Association of Education Committees has exhorted all 
Local Authorities to come into line on this subject, and the 
Board of Education has promised, at the next revision of 
the Suggestions to Teachers in Elementary Schools, to note 
the desirability of bringing the facts of the existence and 
work of the League of Nations Union to the knowledge of 
pupils in the schools. 

Whether a junior branch of the Union be formed in a 
school, or whether the school confines itself to instruction 
similar to ordinary instruction in history—whether, that is 
to say, the propagandist spirit is in evidence or not—we 
come round, as we always do in discussing educational 
problems, to one thing. It is the teacher that matters. 
Simple-minded folk are apt to suppose, for example, that a 
syllabus of religious instruction settles the question of 
religious teaching, whereas what every teacher knows is 
that the same syllabus may result in religious or non- 
religious or even irreligious influence, according as it is 
handled. The personality of the teacher is the determining 
factor. And so with this question of the League of Nations 
Union. The utmost that authority can do is to give the 
teacher his opportunity. What use he makes of the 
opportunity is his responsibility. 


Stevenson in Goliardics 


By Sir DonaLD MACALISTER 


SUPREMA QUIES 


TELLIS sub innumeris, aethere sub lato, 
Fossam fode, linque me, corpore humato ; 
Laetus vixi, obii laetus, atque grato 
Animo decubui humi mea sponte. 
Carmen hoc incide in saxo mi dicato : 
Ille adqutesctt htc, loco exspectato ; 
Domi nauta, aequore domum navigato, 
Ac venator domi est, derelicto monte, 


REQUIEM 


Under the wide and starry sky, 
Dig the grave and let me lie ; 
Glad did I live, and gladly die, 

And I laid me down with a will. 
This be the verse you grave for me: 
Here he lies, where he longed to be ; 
Home is the sailor, home from sea, 

And the hunter home from the hill, 


The ANTHROPOSOPHICAL SocrETY, 46 Gloucester Place, 
London, W.1, has arranged a conference on the art of educaticn 
as evolved by the late Dr. Rudolf Steiner, to be held at the 
New School, 40 Leigham Court Road, Streatham Hill, on June 
11-14. The principal lecturer will be Dr. Caroline v. Heydebrand, 
of the Waldorf School, Stuttgart. and demonstrations will Le 
given of children’s artistic work and eurhythmy. 
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MCDOUGALL’S BOOKS 


Practical English 


By C. F. ALLEN, M.A. For Forms 3 and 4. Cloth, rs. 9d. 


Exercises which have challenged the attention of pupils ordinarily 
indifferent to the appeal of English composition and stimulated them 
to creative work of no mean value, They are graduated, and, generally 
speaking, of the Self-Help type. 

An Opinion.—" The Senior English Master is delighted with it. He 
tells me that it is a book the children will work for themselves and 
enjoy. That is what we waunt." 


Gateways to Bookland 


Selections in Literature: chosen and edited by JAMES 
STRACHAN, M.A. 

Vol. 5. Within the Gates, 2s. 9d. Vol. 6. In King’s 
Gardens, 3s. 


An exceptionally vari:d and unhackneyed choice of Extracts, free 
from stodginess, and providing a literature course of unequalled 
excellence. Self-Study Questions included. 


Treasures New and Old 


Selected by G. OGILVIE, M.A. 256 pages. 2s. 6d. 
Also in Two Parts. Part I, 1s. 2d. Part 2, rs. 4d. 


Includes both narrative and lyrical poetry and choice range of modern 
poetry, with some fine Prose Extracts, and valuable Appendix. 
Macic CaseMEnts is a Junior Anthology with poems arranged in 
order of difficulty. 96 pages. Cloth, rod. 


Narrative Verse 


Selected by E. ALBERT, M.A. Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. 
Also in separate Parts at rs. each. 


Part I: Chaucer — Spenser — Milton— Pope—Crabbe—Burns. 
Part II: Wordsworth—Coleridge—Macaulay—Arnold. Part III: 
Browning—Morris—-Tennyson—Rossetti. Arranged in Historical 
Sequence. Each prefaced by Biographical and Literary Notes, 
and followed by Questions and Exercises. 


Shakespeare with Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary 


Cloth limp, rod. and 1s. (Plain Tests only, 8d. and rod.) 
All the Greater Plays Unabridged. Includes also Suggestions for 
Individual Work, &c. 


A Concise English Course 


By A. MERCER. 112 pages. rs. 6d. 

Gives concisely the essential principles of English Grammar, and is a 
sound Text-book. Composition, Business Correspondence, Postal 
System, Indexing, &c., are dealt with. 


A Modern School Geometry 


Parts r and 2. By A. MACGREGOR, M.A. Part 1, 
1s. 9d. Part 2, 2s. In one volume, 3s. 6d. 

Follows the New Sequence, and covers a 2 or 3 years’ Course in 
Geometry. The Principal Feature—By means of simple Research 
Exercises the discovery of each geometrical truth is made before the 
formal proof of the Theorem is reached. A selection of Riders 
follow the Theorem for Practice in applying the truths learned. 
Parts 3 and 4. By J. W. FULTON, M.A., B.Sc. 
Part 3, 2s. Parts r, 2, and 3 in one Volume, 4s. 6d. 
Part 3 completes a course of study in Plane Geometry for Secondary 
Schools. Great care has been taken with the arrangement of the 
formal proofs and with the selection of the many Numerical Exercises 
and Theoretical Riders associated with the Theorems. 


(Part 4, on Solid Geometry, in active preparation.) 


Practical Mathematics and 


Drawin 


By J. L. WOOD. With over 140 Illustrations. 
With answers, 2s. 

A thoroughly practical text-book covering a Two-Year Course, and 

providing a modern comprehensive treatment of the subjects, greatly 

simplifying the work of the teacher. With over 500 different 

Exercises. 


Is. gd. 


Problems and Questions in 


Practical Mathematics 
Covers Two Years’ Course. Examples only, 360 in all, 


with 200 Diagrams illustrating them. Cloth, rs. 6d. 
With Answers, rs. gd. 


Modern Times 


By J. B. WADDELL. 320 pages. Fully illustrated. 3s. 


An illuminating study of World History from 1789 to To-day. The 
Chronological Tables form a valuable feature. 


The World 


By G.O. TURNER, M.A. 400 pages. Illustrated. 33. 6d. 


A Geographical Study on Regional Lines, magnificently illustrated, 
and with many Coloured and Contour Maps. 


Illustrated Geographies 


Eight Books. Illustrated. Each: Paper, gd. Cloth, rs. 
A scries of Text-books used in the foremost Public Schools. 
Africa—Asia—N. and S. America—Australasia—Europe—British 
Isles—England and Wales—Colonies. 


‘Dual Contour Atlas 


With Full Index. Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. Stiff Boards. 

1s. 6d. Manilla Cover. rs. 3d. 
Thoroughly Accurate and up-to-date Contour and Political Maps 
face each other. 


Prospectus of any of the above Books free on application to 


McDOUGALL’S EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 


8 FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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Personal Paragraphs 


By the death of Mr. C. W. Crook, M.P., education has 
lost one of its chief parliamentary protagonists, and the 
profession one who, himself a trained and experienced 
teacher, has done much to raise the standard of the national 
system of education and to improve the status of the 
teachers in the schools. It was perhaps in connection with 
his work as an official of the National Union of Teachers 
that Mr. Crook was most widely known ; President of that 
body during the year 1916-17, he had held several other 
official positions under the Union, was a member of its 
Executive for fourteen years, and was well known as one of 
its most able and energetic members. Inaddition to his work 
for the Union, Mr. Crook had rendered outstanding services to 
the general body of teachers; he was one of the leading 
figures in connection with the preparation of the Teachers’ 
Superannuation Act of 1925, and a member of the Burnham 
Committee. It has been said that Mr. Crook knew more 
about teachers’ salary scales than any other man or woman ; 
certainly he had a gift for presenting the teachers’ case, 
both in and out of Parliament, in a way that was both 
succinct and interesting. Mr. Crook was keenly interested in 
every aspect of educational work; his own teaching 
experience included service in both elementary and 
secondary schools and his position as a Senator of London 
University gives evidence of the value attached to his 
opinions on higher educational questions. The funeral 
took place at St. John’s Church, Sidcup, on Thursday, 
April 1, when teachers from many parts of the country 
attended to pay a last mark of respect to Mr. Crook’s 


memory. 
* * * 


THE announcement of the death of Miss Camilla Croudace 
will have brought crowding memories to the minds of 
many old students of Queen’s College, London, where she 
reigned as Lady President from 1881 to 1906. She embodied 
in herself many of the hopes and achievements bound up 
with that pioneer institution of women’s education. 
Probably the little band of benevolent professors who 
helped Frederick Denison Maurice to bring education 
within the reach of governesses had little idea of the 
developments that would follow or of the immense range 
of activities which would open to the educated woman. 
Miss Croudace herself, one of the earliest pupils of the 
College, belonged to the era when, for women teachers, 
standardization of training and hall-marks of examination 
were not yet demanded. She had all the advantages which, 
in some measure, balanced the drawbacks of the old-time 
conditions. After eagerly taking advantage of the com- 
plete College course, she spent a considerable period in 
travel in Italy and in art study. No doubt the many- 
sidedness of her early training and experience helped to 
develop in her eager and gracious personality that breadth 
of sympathy which distinguished her rule when she came to 
preside over Queen’s College. She managed to diffuse 
throughout her domain an esprit de corps which was really 
based on a vivid sense of the joy of culture and a desire 
to spread ‘‘ sweetness and light.” She had a method of 
putting new students on the day of their first arrival in 
College under the hospitable charge of older girls. Gracious 
hospitality and kindliness, a genuine joy in humanism, and 
a desire to give her students a taste of that joy, is the 
picture evoked by the memory of Camilla Croudace. 


* * # 


Mr. F. BARRACLOUGH, the new president of the National 
Union of Teachers, has had considerable experience in con- 
nection with the work of professional associations, having 
been president of the National Federation of Class Teachers 
and a director of the Schoolmaster. Trained at Westminster 
Training College, he is now headmaster of a Council school 
in Leeds and has taken a prominent part in representations 
made to the Local Authority on behalf of school-teachers in 


that town. He is also a member of the Elementary Pane 
of the Standing Joint Committee on the salaries of teachers, 
and played an important part in the preparation of the 
evidence placed before Lord Burnham last year. Mr. 
Barraclough proved himself an admirable chairman of the 
Portsmouth Conference. In every difficult point which 
arose it was obviously his desire to give as much information 
as possible to his audience, while his presidential address, 
incisive, telling, and to the point, left no doubt that he 
places the interests of the children above any mere question 
of professional advantage. This is the spirit of Sir James 
Yoxall and one which should animate every professional 
association. We feel sure that Mr. Barraclough, in his year 
of office, cannot fail to enhance the reputation of the 


National Union. 
* * * 


Mr. T. Raymont, M.A., Warden of Goldsmith's College, 
is undertaking an educational visit, first to Canada, and 
then to the United States, during the summer term. His 
chief engagement is in connection with a summer school 
at Colorado State Teachers’ College. On his return journey 
he will lecture at various summer schools for teachers in 
the eastern States, his final visit being to the Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, New York. 


* * * 


InN his address to the Annual Conference of the National 
Association of Schoolmasters, at Hull, Mr. J. A. Rice, the 
newly elected president, dealt with a number of the prob- 
lems which confront modern educationists. In particular, 
his reference to the difficulties which surround the pro- 
vision of educational facilities in rural areas deserves 

(Continued on page 312.) 
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Cloth boards, 2s. Limp cloth, Is. 9d. 
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MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. With Introduction 
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Cloth boards, Is.9d. Limp cloth, 1s.6d. 


SOHRAB AND RUSTUM: The Scholar Gipsy and 
Thyrsis. With Notes by F. W. Payne, M.A. 
Cloth boards, Is. 9d. 


With Introduction and Notes by 


CORIOLANUS. With Introduction and Notes by F. W. 
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STORIES OF WORLD HISTORY 


By F. W. Tickner, D.Litt., B.Sc.(Econ.), author of 
‘Outlines of British History.” 


This text-book will furnish teachers with a valuable source of material for 
an introductory course, on general lines, which should precede work in British 
history. 272 pages, with many illustrations. Size 74 in. by 5} in. 

Cloth boards, 3s. 
Prize Edition, with Coloured Jacket, 3s. 6d. net. 


FIRST STEPS TO PARNASSUS 


By W. E. Wi trams, B.A., author of ‘‘ The Craft of 
Literature.” 

The purpose of this book is to train students in verse appreciation and 
composition by introducing them to a progressive and critical study of the 
technique which has been developed by English poets of yesterday and to-day. 
Many valuable exercises are included. 

Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MECHANICS AND APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS 


By W. D. Hits, B.Sc., 
Dartford Grammar School. 


This book provides the necessary link between Theoretical and Practical 
Mechanics to meet the modem requirements of Matriculation, General School 
and Intermediate Examinations. The application of theory has been 
illustrated more thoroughly than usual, and no trouble has been spared to 
make the diagram and sketches clear, instructive, and interesting. 

A wide selection of Matriculation and Intermediate questions appears at 
the end of each chapter. 

Part I. Mechanics = 
Part II. Applied Mathematics .. 


INDIVIDUAL WORK IN SCIENCE 


By HERBERT McKay, BSc. 


Senior Mechanics Master, 


a .. 4s. 
(Ready in May) 


OUTLINES OF BRITISH HISTORY 


By F. W. Tickner, D.Litt., B.Sc. 


Eminently suitable for use in Middle and Lower Forms of Secondary Schools. 
It presents the history of the British people as a story of continuous develop- 
ment. 
Part I. Beginnings to 1603. Part II. 1603 to Present Time. 

“ Excellent sections on social and economic development." — Education 
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With new Illustrations and Maps. Each 3s. 6d. 
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A Health Reader for Schools. 


SHUTTLEWORTH. 
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Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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By B. A. Howarp, M.A., Headmaster, Addey and Stan- 

hope School, Deptford, and J. A. BinGuamM, B.A., B.Sc. 
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attention, for if, as he said, the lack .of suitable schools is 
preventing migration from the town to the country, there 
emerges a new and potent argument for additional facilities. 
It is, of course, the claim of his Association that male 
teachers are essential to the complete education of boys, 
and the closing words of Mr. Rice’s address make it clear 
that that claim will not be lost sight of during the new 
president’s term of office. Mr. Rice has already done 
great service for the National Association, and is particu- 
larly well known among Yorkshire teachers. He has been 
one of the leaders in primary educational circles in Hull, 
where he has not only represented the teachers in negotia- 
tions with the Local Authority, but has taken the foremost 
place in providing sports and facilities for other out-of- 
school activities for the children of the city. 


* * * 


Miss F. M. Couzens, B.A., Headmistress of the Central 
Secondary Girls’ School, Sheffield, died at Bridport, Dorset, 
on March 22. During the twenty-two years she was in 
Sheffield, the school greatly developed, until at present it 
- contains over 600 girls. Her personality impressed itself 
on all who came into contact with her, for with her quiet, 
unobtrusive manner, she had the gift of insight and under- 
standing, and was ever ready to give sympathy to those in 
trouble. Old girls often came to ask her advice about their 
careers and their personal affairs, and they felt that although 
they had left the school, they could always rely on her 
interest and affection. The whole school, as well as many 
friends and old girls, attended the memorial service in the 
Sheffield Cathedral. 


* * * 


THE Governors of Kelly College, Tavistock, have 
appointed, as their new headmaster, the Rev. Norman 
Miller, M.A., Cantab. Mr. Miller was educated at Clifton, 
and later went up to Queen’s College, Cambridge, where he 
won the Stuart of Rannoch University Scholarship. Having 
held the sixth form mastership at Berkhamsted, he was 
appointed to the staff of Haileybury in 1915, where he has 
held a house mastership since 1919. Mr. Miller has our 
best wishes for his success in his new post, for which his 
previous experience should admirably fit him. 


ONLOOKER. 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


ood 


GERMANY 


We gather from various sources that the national system of 
education, as established by the Constitution 
ane of Weimar, in 1919, has never given, and is 
still far from giving, universal satisfaction. 
The creation of the foundation-school (Grundschule), the one 
school for all classes for the first four years of school-life, with the 
consequent suppression of elementary classes in secondary 
schools, was never really acceptable to secondary teachers. 
Recently, to meet the case of exceptionally gifted pupils, a new 
law has reduced the four years to three, and thousands of children 
are taking advantage of the option. 


In many quarters the rapid growth of private schools (exempt 
from State inspection and largely denomina- 
Private Schools. tional) is causing serious concern. They were 
“ permitted ” from the outset, but under such 
apparently stringent regulations that it was anticipated they 
would gradually disappear. They are said, however, to have 
been growing of late ‘‘ like mushrooms.” But the chief criticism 
of things as they are comes from the root-and-branch reformers. 
They deplore the breaking up of a once united profession into 
hostile political groups—nationalists, liberals, clericals, pacifists. 
They deplore the lack of cohesion among the different States, and 
the differing interpretations of the same law. But chiefly they 
deplore the fact that all the post-war so-called reforms have been 
reforms of organization and method only, leaving untouched the 
true content of education. 


Continued on page 314.) 


“ This useful and exhaustive book of reference.” — 
Times Educational Supplement. 


“ Should be always at hand, like the dictionary . . . in our work, in 
our reading, in our citizenship.”—Englishman, Calcutta. 


The International Year Book 
of Child Care and Protection, 
1925 


Being a Record of State and Voluntary Effort for 
the welfare of the child, including Information on 
Marriage, Divorce, and Illegitimacy, Education, the 
Care of the Destitute.Child, Treatment of Juvenile 
Delinquents, and Conditions of Juvenile Employment 
throughout the world. 


Compiled, from Official Sources, by EDWARD FULLER, 
Editor of “ The World’s Children.” With a Preface 
by the MARCHIONESS OF ABERDEEN AND TEMAIR, 
LL.D., President of the International Council of 
Women. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, pages xvi + 565. 7s. 6d. net. 


“It is a book which should be in the hands of all who believe that the 
future depends, in no small degree, on the proper treatment and care of 
the child.""—Ox/ford Journal. 


“ Should be on the reference shelves of all who are engaged in public 
work, and, moreover, it offers a fund of interest for the general reader.” 
—Scottssh Educational Journal 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. LTD, 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4 


Fonetic Spelling 


Its adoption in Scools wood save : 
4th now expended on books, &c ; 


4th now expended on public Elementary | 
education ; 


Ysth ov total cost ov public Secondary education ; 


And provide a ful 3 Years’ Cours ov Advanst 
education for All Children leeving Scool at 14. 


WHY WASTE MILLIONS? 
Vide Mr. WILLIAM BENNETT, M.A., 


BRIDGE OV ALLAN 


| ed 


A NEW GYM SHOE 
For Young Ladies at School or College 


gussets in front, chrome soles, hand 
sewn, weight 5 ozs. per pair. 

The lightest and most flexible shoe 

for Gym wearing that can be made. 


Sizes and Half Sizes, 1 3/6 


2 to 8 


per pair 
post free 


MADDOCK, 


Sports Shoe Maker, 


33 Elystan Street, Chelsea, S.W.3 
KENSINGTON 6863 
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which is of greater hygienic importance. 


(Established ever 25 years) 
The 


DUSTLESS and HYGIENIC SCHOOLS 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 


FE LORIGEN EŻ.. 


ae] 
(FLORIGENE means FLOOR- HYGIENE) 


It is IMPORTANT to NOTE that ONE APPLICATION of “ Fiorigene” ALLAYS the DUST and DIRT for 2 TO 12 MONTHS, 
according to traffic, not only during each Sweeping (without sprinkling of any kind) but also throughout all the intervening periods— 
“ Florigene”’ is also easily applied by the 


These sanitary, iabour-saving, and economic advantages are NOT attained by sweeping-powders 
or any other method. 


Send for Particulars and Medical Reports to the Sole Manufacturers: 


‘DUST-ALLAYER” Co., 4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Contractors to H.M. Government, The Colonial Governments, County and Borough Education Authorities, dc. 


(BRITISH MADB.) 


unskilled and saves time, labour, and moncy. 


(established ever 25 years) 


SPELLING REFORM 


THE PIONEER OF 
REFORMED SPELLING 


(The Organ of the Simplified Spelling Society, 
published quarterly, viz., in April, July, October, 
and January, at the Office of the Simplified 
Spelling Society, 20 Southampton Street, London, 
W.C.1.) 


Vol. I, No. 1, April, 1926. 
CONTENTS 


I. SPELLING AS A SCIENTIFIC PROBLEM. 
Prof. Gilbert Murray, M.A., LL.D., D.Litt., F.B.A. 


2. A LETTER TO THE PRIME MINISTER, 
Under forty signatures. 


3. THE PRESS AND THE PETITION. 
Sir Mark Hunter, M.A., D.Litt. 


4. A MESSAGE FROM His EXCELLENCY T.M. HEaty, K.C. 


5. PROCEDURE AND TACTICS IN SPELLING REFORM. 
R. W. Macan, D.Litt., Lit.D. 


6. Two EDUCATIONAL ARGUMENTS FOR SIMPLIFIED 
SPELLING. Prof. T. Percy Nunn, M.A., D.Sc. 


7. CURRENT NOTES. 


The Pioneer of Reformed Spelling is sent free 
of charge to all Life and Active Members of the 
Society. Price of a single copy, 6d. 


STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK -- net 10/6 
THE GIRLS SCHOOL YEAR BOOK.. 
THE SCHOOLMASTERS YEAR BOOK 


THE DIRECTORY OF WOMEN TEACHERS 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS THE YEAR a ee PRESS Ltd., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, 


oo 25/- 


wh7 § 444 


Bifurcated Rivets, Push Buttons, &c., for Art and Craft Work 
Prices and Particulars : 
BIFURCATED & TUBULAR RIVET CO., LTD., Aylesbury, Bucks. 


HOLIDAYS 
WHERE TO STAY IN LONDON 


T WARWICK CLUB (Ladies’ Residential, with married 
quarters). There will be many sub-lets during the 
Summer months available for visitors. Terms from 35/- a 
week, partial board. Arrangements can be made for School 
Parties wishing to visit London. For full particulars apply to 


THE SECRETARY, 21 St. George’s Square, S.W. 1. 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


FOYLES have it, or will soon obtain it. 1,000,000 vols. 
in stock on every conceivable subject, including the 
largest stock of Educational Books in the British Isles. 


SECOND-HAND AND NEW. 


Books on approval. Catalogues free. 
Mention requirements. BOOKS PURCHASED. 


FOYLES, 121 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 


THE COLLEGE OF HANDICRAFT 


A STATUTORY PART OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
HANDICRAFT TEACHERS (INCORPORATED) 


THE COLLEGE 


has been established by the Institute of Handicraft 
Teachers (Inc.) under the powers granted them in their 
Charter of Incorporation, and 


is prepared to grant 


CERTIFICATES OF COMPETENCY 
AS TEACHERS OF HANDICRAFT 
(with Membership of the College) 
to applicants who, being Members of the Institute, have 
completed satisfactorily a course of training and have 
passed the required examinations. 
Membership of the College is in Three Grades— 

ASSOCIATE, MEMBER, AND FELLOW. 

Academical Dress may be worn by Members and Fellows. 


Syllabus of Examinations and Specimen 
Examination Paper—Post Free 6d. 


A pplication Forms and further particulars on receipt of 
stamped addressed foal:cap envelope from— 


THE REGISTRAR—THE COLLEGE OF HANDICRAFT, 
6 BAILEY STREET, 
TON PENTRE, RHONDDA. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 


To the War Memorial College, opened in 1924, was added last 
year a Junior University College, with 
Mr. J. L. Paton (formerly of Manchester) as 
President. Our congratulations both to him 
and to Newfoundland were expressed at the time. As a direct 
consequence of that appointment (so at least it will seem to many 
of his friends) the President of the University of Toronto has 
lately declared the Memorial College to be “a great forward 
step in the higher education of Newfoundland,” and, what is 
more, has agreed to admit any of its students who have success- 
fully completed a two years’ course according to a prescribed 
syllabus, to a third year at his own university. 
This arrangement is enthusiastically acclaimed by the press 
Pe ere as ‘‘the first serious acknowledgment of its 
educational system Newfoundland has ever 
TAR E received.” But Mr. Paton is already busy 
with other enterprises. Why should not the first British Colony, 
he asks, be the first to send to Oxford a woman Rhodes scholar ? 
A public fund for the purpose is already on foot, but the cost is 
estimated at thirty thousand dollars—and the colony is not rich. 


J. L. Paton 
at Work. 


PORTUGAL i 

Here, as elsewhere, a crusade is on foot for safeguarding the 

“ Rights of the Child.” At a recent confer- 

Children’s Rights. ence, held in the University of Lisbon, a 

league was formed with the object of extending 

the period of compulsory education and of combating certain 

evils to which the growing child is exposed—unhygienic buildings 

and conditions, repressive discipline, artificial rewards and punish- 

ments, smoking and drinking (!), pernicious literature and enter- 

tainments, and the pernicious example of many teachers and 

other adults. Local branches are to be organized, “‘ experi- 

mental pedagogical laboratories” founded, and conferences 

periodically held. We salute the crusaders. The battie will be 
long, but it cannot be lost. 


NEW ZEALAND 


The Report (illustrated) of the Minister of Education issued 

in June last year speaks of ‘“ substantial 
Ersa ta aes ae ee made by the extension or initiation of 
a number of reforms and improvements in the 
efficiency, management, and equipment of the several types of 
schools.” Primary schools (all mixed and free) number about 
3,000 (including 300 private and 134 native) with a total enrol- 
ment of more than 200,000, and the high average attendance of 
ninety per cent. There are about 200 secondary schools (30 
private, 11 native) with some 23,000 pupils. Of these, ninety- 
three per cent hold free places. There are twice as many women 
teachers as men, with an average salary of about £100 less. 
There are more than 4,000 students in the four university col- 
leges. Of these some seventy per cent are men, and rather more 
than forty per cent hold free places. Free education for all 
would seem to be almost within sight. More important, however, 
than statistics is the setting up of a Royal Commission on 
University Education, with Sir Harry Reichel (University of 
Wales) and the Director of Education for Victoria as Commis- 
sioners. The “reforms” reported include the experimental 
establishment of junior high schools, the consolidation of small 
schools in country districts, the amalgamation of technical and 
secondary schools, the provision of open-air class-rooms, and at 
least one open-air school, and, above all, the reduction of large 
classes—to not more than sixty! Other steps towards “ efh- 
ciency ” are the appointment of a Supervisor of School Singing 
and of a Committee on the Teaching of History. 


One of the most interesting (and unusual) sections is on 
Retardation. In 1924 more than ten thousand 
children in the infant classes (15 per cent) 
failed to reach the normal standard. In 
Standard I more than eleven thousand (40 per cent), though 
over nine years of age, were not ready for promotion. In 
Standard II the proportion “ lagging behind ” rose to 51 per cent. 
“ It cannot be thought,” comments the Report, ‘ that all these 
retarded children are below average intelligence.” No other 
cause is suggested, but the whole question is to be thoroughly 
investigated. Another section bears the illuminating title, 
‘“ Correspondence Schools for Backblocks Children.” It is good 
to know that “in many respects these pupils have distinct 
advantages ... and may be expected for the most part to hold 
their own with children taught in the ordinary schools.” The 
correspondence system (at £3 10s. per head) also “ represents a 
very considerable economy.” 


Retardation. 
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BLACK’S 
REFORM FRENCH COURSE 


Edited by 


F. B. KIRKMAN, B.A., Oxon. 


MARINAMA NNE 


I. PRELIMINARY COURSE. 
Age 9-11. 
PETIT COURS PREPARATOIRE. By L. H. Artison. 


A Two-Term Course in Phonetic Transcript for teary 
Demy 8vo, cloth, illustrated Price 2s. 


Lesson Notes separate and gratis. 


Ul. FIRST YEAR COURSE. 
Age 10-12. 
PREMIERE ANNÉE DE FRANCAIS. by F. B. KIRKMAN. 


A Day in Paris. Providing a complete course of instruction for 
the first year. 12th Edition (completing 110,000 copies); 63 
illustrations, 4 of them full-page in colour. special feature 
are the Pronunciation Exercises for periodic praen 
Price 2s. 9d. 
WALL PICTURES IN COLOUR. To accompany the above. 
(1) La famille Pascal a table, a domestic scene. 
(2) La porte Saint-Martin, a street scene. 
Prices.—Mounted on linen and on rollers, varnished, 
15s. net each. Unmounted, 5s. net each. 


PREMIERE ANNÉE DE FRANCAIS. New Phonetic 


Edition.) Transcription of the “ Leçons id icin a 
Prof. D. I, Savory, M.A. Illustrated. Price 1s. 6d. 


LESSON NOTES to accompany the “ Premi¢re Année” and 
the Phonetic Edition of same. Completely rewritten, giving 
full particulars of how to make the best use of the books. 
By F. B. KIRKMAN. Price Is. 


A FIRST FRENCH SONG BOOK. irs and Tonic Sol-fa. 
By F. B. KIRKMAN and R. B. MORGAN. 3rd Edition. Revised 
and enlarged, containing 15 songs in phonctic script. Price Is. 


FOR ADDITIONAL READING 


SOIRÉES CHEZ LES PASCAL. Fairy Tales re-told. By 
F. B. KIRKMAN. Second Edition. Completely Revised. 
Containing 5 page illustrations in colour. Demy 8vo, 1P 
cloth. Price Is. 4d. 


Ill, SECOND YEAR COURSE. 
DEUXIÈME ANNÉE DE FRANCAIS. By F. B. KIRKMAN. 


and E. A. CRADDOCK. A Tour in France. Stories provide a 
complete course, with grammar, for the second or third year. 
4th Edition. Price 38. 


FOR ADDITIONAL READING 


NOUVELLES SOIRÉES CHEZ LES PASCAL. bByrF.»B. 
KIRKMAN, assisted by A. LACOURT. With 8 full-page illustra- 
tious in colour. Demy 8vo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 


PETITS CONTES DE FEES. adapted by W. G. Hartoc 


from Grimm, Andersen, &c. With Reform Course based on the 
text by F. B. KIRKMAN. 2nd Edition. Price 9d. 


PETITS CONTES POPULAIRES. Adapted and Edited by 
- KIRKMAN, with Exercises. Price 9d. 


on HEROS DE L’ANCIENNE FRANCE. By Jores 


DE GLOUVET. Short interesting biographies of three of the 
greatest personalitics in French History. Edited by F. B. 
KIRKMAN, with Exercises by L. CHOUVILLE. Price 9d. 


READY SHORTLY 
LISONS ET PARLONS. Cours de Première Année. 


By C. H. LEATHER, B.A. (Oxon.), 
Woolwich Poly. Secy. School, and - 


RENE TALLARD, J,.-¢s-I,. (Paris). 


A. & C. BLACK, LTD., 
4, 5 and 6 Soho Square, London, W.1 
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Reviews 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


Science, Religion, and Reality. By ARTHUR JAMES, EARL 
OF Ba.rour, Dr. B. MALINOwSKI, Dr. C. SINGER, 
Dr. A. ALIOTTA, A. S. EDDINGTON, J. NEEDHAM, Rev. 
Dr. J. W. Oman, Dr. W. Brown, Dr. C. C. J. WEBB, 
Rev. Dr. W. R. INGE. Edited by J. NEEDHAM. (12s. 6d. 
net. The Sheldon Press.) 

This is undoubtedly a timely and an important book. 
In his introductory essay, Lord Balfour recalls the appear- 
ance, fifty-two years ago, of Dr. Draper’s ‘‘ History of the 
Conflict Between Religion and Science,” and he points out, 
as its most interesting characteristic, its total lack of 
interest at the present time. The intellectual climate has 
slowly changed; and yet the conflict, or at any rate the 
misunderstanding, between men who devote their lives to 
science and men who stand as the official representatives 
of religion, has gone on. But, speaking generally, the old 
acerbity has vanished from this kind of controversy, science 
having become convinced that there are more things in 
heaven and earth than science can explain, and religion 
having become convinced that the spheres of faith and 
reason need more careful delimitation than they have 
received. The disappearance of the old obstinacy and 
pugnacity from this field of discussion was exemplified a 
short time ago by Prof. J. Arthur Thomson’s lectures on 
“ Science and Religion.” Prof. Thomson’s lectures were 
“ not for the learned, but rather for those who are learning.” 
The present volume is not quite in that category. And 
yet the reader need not be learned, whether in science or 
in philosophy or in theology, in order to follow the argu- 
ments of the several essayists, and to appreciate the nature 
of their several contributions. 

Our limits of space do not allow us to do much more 
than indicate the contents of the book and its general 
significance. Dr. Malinowski writes as an anthropologist 
on magic, science, and religion; Dr. C. Singer traces the 
historical relations of religion and science; Dr. Aliotta 
deals more particularly with science and religion in the 
nineteenth century ; Prof. Eddington, in his essay on the 
domain of physical science, shows the direction in which 
modern science is moving, and points out how markedly 
it differs from the views of thirty years ago; the editor 
of the volume shows that a necessarily mechanistic biology 
must not claim jurisdiction over other fields; Dr. J. W. 
Oman describes the leading theories of religion, with a 
view to discussing the true nature of the religious con- 
sciousness ; Dr. W. Brown writes well, as he has written 
before, on religion and psychology ; and Dr. C. C. J. Webb 
takes for his theme science, Christianity, and modern 
civilization. 

The Dean of St. Paul’s contributes a concluding essay, 
which is not a mere résumé, but rather an independent 
estimate of some of the points of view put forward by the 
other essayists. He puts very fairly and clearly the positions 
between which the Church may choose where “ picture- 
book theology,” as he has elsewhere called it, conflicts with 
science. But in his remarks on Prof. Webb’s essay he 
distinguishes between the Church and Christianity, and 
characteristically wonders whether Christianity would 
suffer if its professional custodians were removed. Opinions 
may differ about Dr. Inge’s position as a churchman. But 
we know of no living writer who could have added a more 
suggestive and balanced concluding chapter to this weighty 
and interesting volume. __ 


A COMPLETE SHAKESPEARE 


The Works of William Shakespeare Chronologically Arranged. 
With Introductions by C. WHIBLEY. Vol. I. Comedies. 
Vol. II. Histories. Vol. III. Tragedies. (7s. 6d. net 
each. Macmillan.) 

The ‘* Globe ” Shakespeare, long the standard one-volume 
edition of the poet’s works, so reliable in its text of the 


plays and poems, is here expanded into three volumes by 
the same publishers, with obvious advantage in typography 
to all but clear-eyed youth. The text is that of the earlier 
issue, but type and spacing make perusal so much easier 
that the attractiveness of the external aspect of the volumes 
persists when one glances within at their pages. Each 
volume has its glossary ; or rather, the glossary is repeated 
at the end of each; and one readily observes that there is 
an improvement, probably in scholarship and certainly in 
fullness, on that of the ‘‘ Globe ” edition. The volumes 
contain successively the Comedies, the Histories, and the 
Tragedies ; and the last, running to about one hundred pages 
fewer than the shorter of the two first, leaves room for the 
inclusion of the early poems and the sonnets; so that 
“The Works of Shakespeare,” doubtful pieces apart, is 
appropriately the title of the whole. Each volume is 
enhanced with a number of beautifully produced illus- 
trations. 

If ardent enthusiasm toned down by judicious criticism 
be needed in these days to set one to reading the plays, 
both will be found in the stimulating and enlightened intro- 
ductions which the editor, Mr. Charles Whibley has 
contributed to the successive volumes. The endeavour to 
cabin and confine Shakespeare’s plays within the three 
categories mentioned presents obvious difficulties: many 
of the histories are tragedies, several comedies are more 
suitably called romances. It is hard to see why “ Corio- 
lanus ” should be included in the histories if “ Julius 
Caesar ” is to go with the tragedies; and, though the 
exigencies of printing and classification, probably, have 
relegated “Cymbeline ’’ and “ Pericles ” to volume three, 
Mr. Whibley admits that they are not really tragedies. 
Again, as every reader knows, the comedies, the histories, 
and the tragedies are inadequately represented as following 
in any but a very general sense the chronological order of 
their production, and yet that is the logical inference of this 
edition. A brief note as to its approximate date inserted 
before each play would have been of advantage ; as would 
also have been a table showing a more scholarly classifica- 
tion of the dramatic works. Fine as the introductions are, 
they seem perhaps more advanced than befits what is, 
after all, a popular edition of the poet. And we have failed 
to find any notice of the character and significance of the 
non-dramatic poems. But these are, after all, slight defects ; 
and the student or the general reader who is building up a 
library may confidently be recommended to make this his 
“ Shakespeare.” 


A FRENCH CRITIC OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


A History of English Literature. By E. Lecouis and 
L. CazaAMIANn. In Two Volumes. Vol. I. The Middle 
Ages and the Renascence (650-1660). By E. LEGouIs. 
Translated from the French by HELEN D. IRVINE. 
(10s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

It is real matter for congratulation that the History of 
MM. Legouis and Cazamian has not had to wait long for a 
translator. For its publication was an event of outstanding 
importance to students of English literature in England 
as well as in France. Twice only in the past has France 
given them anything of comparable importance—Taine’s 
history of English literature and Jusserand’s literary 
history of the English people. But already the interest of 
Taine’s work is mainly historical in another sense—the 
interest of knowing what appeal English literature made to 
a distinguished Frenchman in the nineteenth century ; 
and M. Jusserand’s work is still unfinished, and also 
approaches the subject from a different angle. So that what 
MM. Legouis and Cazamian give us is something unique and 
of immense value. Itis of value not merely for the obvious 
reason that a competent foreign criticism of our literature 
gives us the advantage of “‘ seeing ourselves as others see 
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us,” but for the subtler and more far-reaching reason of the 
difference between French and English scholars in respect 
of logical and literary training—the greater extent to which 
the French have been accustomed to study literary forms 
and movements, and the evolution of language and of ideas. 

Because of this difference in training and outlook M. Legouis 
can write more discriminatingly and effectively than the 
English literary historian is apt to do of those spots upon 
the sun of our Shakespeare, of which nevertheless the best 
English critics from Ben Jonson to Matthew Arnold have 
been profoundly aware: ‘‘ The defects of this rich genius 
for words are almost as glaring as its qualities are dazzling.” 
Nothing, again, could be more admirable than the investi- 
gation of the reasons that determined Shakespeare’s choice 
‘of verse or prose as the medium of particular characters. 
Why, for example, does Rosalind, the charming heroine of 
a most fanciful play, speak almost exclusively in prose ? 
The answer is that “ only prose is sudden and swift enough 
to render her astonishing flow of imagination and words, 
her marvellous nimbleness of tongue. . . . To make her 
speech rhythmic would be to make it slower, to rob it of a 
little of its spontdneity.’’ Special interest attaches to 
M. Legouis’ estimate of the seventeenth-century poets, 
whose fame has grown so greatly in England of late years. 
To Herrick and Marvell he does ample justice; he is 
somewhat disparaging of Traherne; and of Donne he 
opines, with some plausibility at all events, that obscurity 
has helped his fame as it helped Browning’s: “it became 
a point of vanity to be subtle enough to apprehend his 
subtlety.” 

M. Legouis is chiefly known in England by his Words- 
worth studies, so that English readers may be surprised 
to find that it is the earlier part of the history of English 
literature which he has undertaken in this work; but he 
has written books on Chaucer and Spenser as well as on 
Wordsworth, and he moves with an assured mastery 
through the long period from the beginnings of Anglo- 
Saxon literature to the end of the Renascence. Miss 
Irvine’s translation is scholarly and spirited, and the 
publisher has done his part nobly in giving us a volume 
light to handle, clear in type, and reasonably priced. 


THE MAKING OF MODERN ENGLAND 


The Rise of Modern Industry. By J. L. HaMMonpD and 
BARBARA HAMMOND. (ros. 6d. net. Methuen.) 


This work is primarily a new history of the Industrial 
Revolution in England. It differs from the classical volume 
of Arnold Toynbee mainly in three particulars: first, it 
incorporates large masses of material which have been 
made available only in recent years ; secondly, it compares 
the phenomena of the changing England of the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries with those of other similar 
epochs and especially with those of the age of transition 
which saw the fall of the Roman Empire and the rise of 
medieval Christendom; thirdly, it draws the political 
moral and points the Socialistic tale in a manner quite 
foreign to the older historian. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hammond are skilled writers and they 
succeed, as is always the case with their works, in con- 
structing an exceedingly interesting narrative. They have 
read widely, and have collected material from many and 
various sources. Nevertheless, they are not in the strict 
sense historians. It is evident that they have come to their 
task with preconceived opinions, and that their selection 
of facts and illustrations has been determined rather by 
their conviction of what ought to have been than by 
observation of what actually was. 

Their book is divided into three parts. The first deals 
summarily with the industry and commerce of England 
prior to the Industrial Revolution. It describes the 
organization of the medieval community with its large 
element of self-sufficiency, and depicts the life of society 
before capitalism developed. It then passes on to show the 
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profound changes caused by the geographical discoveries 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, indicating par- 
ticularly how remarkably England was affected by the 
opening up of the Atlantic Ocean tocommerce. It concludes 
with an interesting and illuminating discussion of the 
problem why England, rather than any other country, 
should have been the scene of the Industrial Revolution. 
The second part of the book treats of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion itself. Although it comprises approximately one-half 
of the volume, it is the least detailed portion of the whole. 
The stores of material for the study of the economic history 
of that era are indeed now so vast that within the limits of 
a single pair of boards no writer can hope to do more than 
sketch an outline. Mr. and Mrs. Hammond secure brevity 
by confining their attention to a few great typical industries, 
viz. iron, pottery, and cotton. The third part of the book, 
which is the most controversial section of the whole, 
attempts an estimate of the social consequences of the 
Revolution. Such headings as ‘‘ The Curse of Midas,” and 
such statements as “‘ All through history you can watch the 
struggle between those who produce wealth and those who 
seize it from them ” sufficiently indicate the bias of the 
writers. In spite of its prejudices, however, it is a work 
from which much may be learned. 


EDUCATION THROUGH PLAY 


The Teacher's Treasury. 2 Vols. Edited by En1p BLYTON. 
(42s. net. The Home Library Book Co.) (Newnes.) 


This collection radiates the joyousness and gaiety which 
are the characteristics of the modern education of younger 
children. How amazed their great-grandmothers would 
have been at the appearance of such a book as this, and 
at the encouragement to activity and movement contained 
in its various parts! They would find it hard to believe 
that such activity and movement had replaced much of 
the formal instruction which used to pass for education in 
their day. 

The teacher of young children, whether a member of the 
staff of a school in which she may be the one person in 
charge of a small preparatory department, or the super- 
visor of the home education of a child or group of children, 
is often a somewhat isolated individual. In the school she 
may sometimes find it necessary to take up a defensive 
attitude in order to secure freedom for the “ play spirit,” 
and a recognition of the fact that this brings with it sufficient 
advantages to compensate amply for any deficiency in skill 
in mechanical operations of the first four rules in arithmetic. 
In private work she may be completely cut off from all 
intercourse with those doing similar work. 

To such teachers Miss Blyton’s book will be a veritable 
treasure trove. Not only does it put all the resources of a 
skilled and enthusiastic teacher at the disposal of her 
colleagues in the profession, but it will be likely to have 
the effect of stimulating them to an added belief in the 
value of their own methods. It seems likely that it 
may be the means of producing a number of individual 
treasuries each put together for the benefit of future 
scholars. Many inventive teachers have their own little 
plays and stories, their own rhythmic games, their favourite 
poems for use in class. They will compare these with 
those in this collection, and while few will be as versatile 
as Miss Blyton, there will be many who will feel able to 
make some addition to one or more sections of the book. 
The initial outlay may appear to be great, but it must be 
remembered that each of the eight sections is a book in 
itself. Stories, plays, poems, rhythmic movements, dances, 
and nature notes are all represented. There is also a novel 
section containing unfinished stories, while the singing 
games and songs in sections V and VI have been specially 
composed for inclusion in this volume. The introduction 
by Professor Nunn commends the “ Treasury” to the 
notice of teachers. 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 


History tn English Words. By O. BARFIELD. (6s. net. Methuen.) 


This is much more than the expansion into a book of the 
customary chapter on the history of our vocabulary to be found 
in most manuals of English. It is an attempt to trace system- 
atically “ the evolution of the Western Outlook ” from the 
earliest times to our own day. Trench, Max Miller, and a few 
others blazed the trail for English readers; and both before 
and since their time continental scholars have done invaluable 
spade-work in opening up a sure pathway into this fascinating 
region. The advance of scholarship has rendered necessary the 
revisal of many earlier conclusions. But, for at least our own 
language, the monumental ‘‘ Oxford English Dictionary ” has 
stabilized etymological and semantic data. It is on such sure 
foundations that Mr. Barfield bases his statements. The book 
consists of two parts: I. The English Nation in pre- and post- 
Reformation Times; and II. The Western Outlook. The latter 
—nearly three-fourths of the whole—is dealt with in an original 
and most illuminating way. It traces the elements of modern 
consciousness through the history of words. Myth, ancient and 
medieval philosophy, religion, merge after Bacon’s time into 
experiment, personality and reason; and the ‘‘ mechanism,” 
which may be said to have culminated in mid-Victorian times, 
has yielded to imagination, or the more spiritual interpretation 
of the cosmos. In each successive period the progress of thought 
is reflected in words of ever-broadening connotation. A brief 
notice of this immense survey is necessarily inadequate; but 
even the general reader will find the book of absorbing interest. 


A Literary History of the English People: From the Origins to 
the Civil War. By J. J. JUSSERAND. Third Edition. (15s. 
net. Fisher Unwin.) 

From at least 1894, the date of the first edition of this work, 
M. Jusserand’s name has been familiar to a much wider circle in 
this country than’ that of experts in the subject of which he 
treats; and his accurate scholarship, breadth of view, and 
sound judgment have established him as an authority on par- 
ticularly the earlier centuries of our literature. Whatever native 
research may have achieved in regard to those times, there can 


be nothing but gain in an account by a great French scholar of: 


our literature during a period when his country and ours had 
so much in common. But M. Jusserand’s book is much more 
than a history of English literature in early times. The writings 
of a people, if properly interpreted, are a true reflection of the 
national life; and M. Jusserand succeeds in holding up to 
English history the mirror of English literature. He deals with 
its successive factors—Celtic, Latin, Teutonic, French; and 
shows how in racial idiosyncracies, institutions, manners, speech, 
and versification these blended in the fourteenth century in a 
complete harmony in the language and literature which then 
emerged. His book is thus a symphonic “ Literary History of 
the English People.” His chapters make fascinating reading, 
none more so than those on Chaucer and Langland. In contrast 
to the desultory writings of the latter, writes M. Jusserand, 
“a classic author makes a plan, establishes noble proportions, 
conceives a definite work, and completes it.” This definition 
aptly characterises his own work—up to a point: it remains 
for him to complete it ; for this volume is in his own words but 
“an instalment .. . the rest as fate will allow.” 


By Mrs. D. H. Hind. Book I. 

(a) The Spinners. (b) Crawly and Flyaway. Book II. 

(a) Mrs. Buzzer. (b) The Croakery Family. Book III. 

(a) Little Travellers. (b) Selfish Callers. Book IV. (a) The 

Silver Trail. (b) The Nest in the Water. Book V. (a) The 

Dusk-Flier. (b) The Cave-Digger. Book VI. (a) Busy Workers. 

(b) The Lamplighter. Book VII. (a) Little Brownie. 

(b) Bushy Tail. Book VIII. (a) Speckly. (b) The Jumper. 

Book IX. (a) Mr. Artful. (b) The Biter. (Paper, 24d. each. 
Cloth, 44d. each. Russell.) 

These small nature-books are simply written, and the suppres- 

Sion throughout of the ordinary name for the animal whose life 


and habits are described will doubtless render them intriguing 
to children. 


The Austen-Gaskell Book : Scenes from the Works of Jane Austen 
and Mrs. Gaskell. Edited by J. Compton. (2s. 6d. Bell.) 
There is much to be said for the argument that the reading 
by a class of a single complete work may afford only a partial 
and misleading view of an author, while training in appreciation 
and literary judgment can be better given when material is 


True Fairy Tales from Nature. 


furnished for comparison and contrast among passages showing 
various aspects of the same writer. This is the main purpose 
of these seven extracts, which are each long enough to be fairly 
representative specimens and which differ as widely as is 
practicable in style and subject-matter. Taste and discernment 
are exhibited in the linking-up of the detached portions of the 
several tales. 


The Story of Hiawatha. Told by E. M. WHITAKER. (6d., paper ; 
83d., cloth. McDougall.) 
The language of Hiawatha is so simple that the original could 
be as easily understood by children as this prose version, which 
is, however, clearly and tastefully worded. 


The Little Gay Books for Infants and Juniors. Edited by 
Mrs. HERBERT STRANG. 1. Tiny Tales for Tiny Folk. 
2. Lsttle Rhymes for Little Folk. 3. Happy Stories for Tiny 
Folk. 4. Wonder Stories for Tiny Folk. 5. That Provoking 
Puppy. By Mrs. HERBERT STRANG. (4}d. each.) 6. The 
House that Danny Built. By MARGARET STUART LANE. 
(2$d.) (Milford: Oxford University Press.) 
The little gay books deserve their title; there is charm even 
in their diminutive form. The illustrations, by various artists, 
are particularly attractive. 


One Hundred Poems for Girls. One Hundred Poems for Boys. 
(8d. each.) One Hundred Poems for Children. (6d.) Selected 
rte ia ds by H. StRANG. (Milford: Oxford University 

ess. 

If girls are conceded any choice, they will do well to secure 
the “‘ Hundred Poems for Boys ” rather than the set selected 
especially for themselves on some principle impossible to deter- 
mine. Eleven poems by a single undistinguished contemporary 
writer is too heavy a handicap for the latter volume, and the 
cover is even less pleasing than that of the boys’ book. We 
should like, however, first to transfer a few unusual poems, 
notably “ The Women of the West ” and “ Jack o’ Lantern.” 


Shakespeare's Monarchs. By J.C. STOBART. (38. 6d. net. Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 

It is an obvious gain to the thousands that listen nightly to 
the programmes of the B.B.C., and no less to those who lack 
that privilege, that the most instructive of the “ talks” on 
various subjects should not pass with the occasions on which 
they are given. Hence “ The Broadcast Library,” of which 
Mr. Stobart’s is the latest volume. As Director of Education to 
the B.B.C., he gave these twelve afternoon lessons for schools ; 
and numerous passages from the plays were rendered in illus- 
tration by the Repertory Players. Each lesson is clear and 
concise in its presentation, and fine declamatory passages were 
selected. The book is one that will suit both school and general 
use. 


Children’s Fanctes: A Book of Verse for the Fireside, Bedside, 
and School. By A. E. M. Baytiss. (īrs. 4d. Manilla 
Cover, 1s. Gift Edition, 2s. Russell.) F 

Most children’s fancies are, happily, less sordid than those 
expressed in No. 52 of these easy jingles—‘‘ the right butter- 
women's rank to market '’—none of which show any touch of 
true childish imagination. 


The Romantic Theory of Poetry :| An Examination in the Light of 
Croce’s Aesthetic. By A. E. PoweLL (Mrs. E. R. Dopps). 
(12s. 6d. net. Arnold.) 

The Song of Hiawatha. By H. W. LoncFgLttow. Questions 
and Glossary by A. D. INNEs. (1s. 9d. Blackie.) 

An Essay on Man. By ALEXANDER Pope. Introduction, 
Questions, and Notes by A. D. Innes. (18. 9d. Blackie.) 

The Modern Recttey: Test Pieces. Edited by AcTon and Eve 
ACTON-BonpD. (38. 6d. net. Butterworth.) 

The Story of Elizabethan Drama. By G. B. Harrison. School 
Edition. (3s. Cambridge University Press.) 

Flight-Commander Stork and Other Verses. By MARIAN OSBORNE. 
(6s. 6d. net. Toronto: Macmillan.) 

Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice. Shakespeare's Twelfth Night. 
Edited by EvEtyn SMITH. (18. 9d. each. Nelson.) 

The Poems of Matthew Arnold, 1849-1867. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by A. T. QuiLtteER-Covcn and Notes by 
= 4 QUINTIN. (38. 6d. net. Milford : Oxford University 

ess. 

The Tragedy of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. Edited by G. B. 
Harrison and F. H. Prircnarp. (1s. Harrap.) 
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Unified Kindergarten and First-Grade Teaching. By Prof. S. C. 
PARKER and Prof. ALICE TEMPLE. (10s. 6d. net. Ginn.) 
Teachers of young children will find this book invaluable. It 
contains a wealth of sound educational theory, illustrated by 
practical examples supplied by teachers in what is probably 
the most famous experimental school in the world, the Univer- 
sity Elementary School of Chicago. A full bibliography follows 
each chapter, and there are attractive illustrations showing 
children at work and play. 


On Education, especially in Early Childhood. By BERTRAND 
RUSSELL. (6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


When a man of brilliant gifts, who takes a deep interest in 
the education of his own children, takes to talking about educa- 
tion, the professional teacher is unwise to turn a deaf ear. 
Mr. Russell moves in an ampler space than the ordinary and 
more official writer on the subject, and it is a great gain to 
have the educational situation of the time reviewed by such a 
man. He is deeply impressed by the importance of the earliest 
period of childhood, but his briefer remarks on school and 
university education are equally acute and interesting. We 
recommend the book to our readers, and we think we can 
promise them that if they begin it they will certainly read to 
the end. 


Test Papers. Set I (Class or Standard III). Set II (Class or 
Standard IV). Set III (Class or Standard V). Set IV 
(Class or Standard VI). By Ep. J. S. Lay. (4d. each. 
Macmillan.) 


The Public Schools Year Book: A Comprehensive Guide to 
Public and Preparatory Schools, Universities, Professions, 
all Public Services throughout the Empire, and Business 
Careers, 1926. Edited by C. H. DEANE, A. P. W. DEANE, 
and W. A. B. Evans. (1os. 6d. net. Deane: The Year 
Book Press.) 


The Ten-Minute Books. I (Class or Standard III). II (Class 
or Standard IV). (od. each.) III (Class or Standard V). 
IV (Class or Standard VI). (1s. each.) By Ep. J. S. Lay. 
(Macmillan.) 

Tales for Teachers. By A. R. Wittzams. (6s. net. Daniel.) 

Education in Soviet Russia. By S. NEARING. (2s. The Plebs 
League.) 


Personality. By Dr. R. G. Gorpon. (ros. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 
This thoughtful, well-informed, and well-written volume is a 
notable addition to a notable “ library of philosophy, psychology, 
and scientific method.” Dr. Gordon writes from the medical 
rather than from the strictly psychological point of view, and 
on that very account is able to make a distinctive contribution 
to current discussion as to the nature of personality. He says 
truly that the term is dear to the journalist, because it is vague 
and can be made to mean anything. He might have added 
that it is dear to writers on education, who are apt to explain 
all success in teaching by reference to that blessed word, 
personality. In Dr. Gordon's elucidation of the nature and 
growth of personality, extensive and thorough-going use is 
made of the conception of emergent evolution. He seeks to 
show how successive integrations end in personality as a 
spiritual fact. In all his analytic work he never loses sight of 
the concrete person, one and indivisible. In a way incidentally, 
and yet in considerable detail, he takes account of the work of 
the several psycho-analytic schools. Dr. Gordon’s is a very 
satisfying treatment of a subject which was much in need of 
careful investigation. 
How We Judge Intelligence: An Investigation into the Value of 
an Interview as a Means of Estimating General Inteliigence. 
By E. H. Macson. (8s. 6d. net. Cambridge University 
Press. 

The report of the Board of Education on Psychological Tests 
suggested that psychologists should make a special study of the 
possibilities of interviews and oral examinations. Dr. Magson 
offers his work as a first contribution towards this study, and 
deals especially with the limitations and defects of interviews 
as ordinarily conducted. The work was carried out under the 
guidance of Prof. Spearman, and is most thorough in its statis- 
tical analysis of all the data obtained. After a long series of 
tests and experiments, the conclusion was reached that inter- 
views are practically valueless as a means of measuring general 
ability, but that they do afford an opportunity for the judges 
to estimate how far the subject possesses the power of impressing 
other people, or, in other words, they serve as a means of 
measuring ‘‘ personality.” Useful rules are laid down for the 
conducting of such interviews so as to obtain the most reliable 
results. The book will be specially welcomed by those whose 
business it is to interview candidates for secondary school 
scholarships and for admission to training colleges. 


f 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


The People and the Book. Essays on the Old Testament, con- 
tributed by H. R. Hatt, S. A. Coox, G. R. DRIVER, A.C. 
WeLcu, T. H. RoBinson, J. E. McFapyen, W. F. Lort- 
HOUSE, A. S. PEAKE, W. E. Barnes, W. O. E. OESTERLEY, 
H. W. Rosinson, R. H. KENNETT, I. ABRAHAMS, G. H. 
Box, G. B. Gray. Edited by Prof. A. S. PEAKE. (ios. net. 
Clarendon Press.) 

This important volume ought to attract the attention of all 
who take an intelligent interest in Biblical study. The con- 
tributors, all well-known scholars, are members of the ‘* Society 
for Old Testament Study,” a body which is remarkably active 
and vigorous. The editor, Dr. Peake, explains in the introduc- 
tion that the volume is designed partly to reassert the claims of 
the Old Testament to be regarded, from the religious point of 
view, as of ‘‘ inestimable value,” and partly to offer a survey of 
‘‘the present position in Old Testament study.” The plan of 
the volume admirably fulfils these purposes. The environment 
of ancient Israel is dealt with in two essays, the history of 
Israel in one, Old Testament criticism in two essays, the 
development of the religion of Israel in three essays ; and there 
are, besides, essays on ‘‘ The Modern Study of the Hebrew 
Language,” ‘‘ Worship and Ritual,” “ Hebrew Psychology,” 
“The Contribution of the Old Testament to the Religious 
Development of Mankind,” “ Jewish Interpretation of the Old 
Testament,” and “The Value and Significance of the Old 
Testament in Relation to the New.” A final essay on “ The 
Horizons of Old Testament Study ” contains the presidential 
address given by the late Dr. George Buchanan Gray, whose 
untimely death deprived Old Testament scholarship of one of 
its most able exponents. It is a long time since so important a 
book on Biblical studies appeared. 


I Believe. By C. F. AnGus. (Is. 
ment.) 

Mr. Angus’s lectures will be found of great interest. The 

ethics of belief, what the creeds stand for, the intellectual 


Student Christian Move- 


difficulties that beset so many modern minds, are all attractively 

and frankly discussed. The book is remarkably cheap. 

The Beginnings of Christianity. Part I. The Acts of the Apostles. 
Edited by Dr. F. J. F. Jackson and Dr. K. Laxe. Vol. III. 
The Text of Acts. By Prof. J. H. Ropes. (30s. net. 
Macmillan.) 

This third volume of the comprehensive work on the Acts 
(forming Part I of ‘‘ The Beginnings of Christianity '’) is a 
highly important contribution to the science of textual criticism. 
Dr. Ropes rightly lays emphasis on the wider aspects of textual 
science. He savs: ‘‘ Textual history has also intrinsic value, 
for it is a true, though minor, branch of Church history. As an 
account of the development of one phase of the life and activity 
of the Church, it is significant for its own sake, and not unworthy 
to take a place beside the history of liturgies, or creeds, or 
vestments.” Perhaps the most valuable part of the work is the 
elaborate survey of the ‘‘ Western Text.” Dr. Ropes suggests 
“that the preparation of the Western Text, which took place 
early in the second century, perhaps at Antioch, was incidental 
to the work of forming the collection of Christian writings for 
general Church use which ultimately, somewhat enlarged, 
became the New Testament; in a word, that the ‘ Western ’ 
text was the text of the ‘ primitive canon’ (if the term may be 
pardoned in referring to so early a date), and was expressly 
created for that purpose.” 

The Religious Difficulties of Youth: Essays of Interpretation and 
Inspiration. By the Rev. A. D. BELDEN. (3s. 6d. net. 
Sampson Low.) 

The Christian Colours: An Introduction to the Writings of 
S. John. By the Rev. E. WALDER. (5s. net. Williams & 
Norgate.) 

A Guide to the Epistles of Saint Paul. By H. N. BATE. (Paper 
covers, 3S. 6d. net. Cloth covers, 5s. net. Longmans.) 
About Advent Testimony: Short Talks by Q.” (6d. Marl- 

borough.) 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


A Czech Phonetic Reader. By Dr. A. FRINTA. (5s. net. University 
of London Press.) 

The University of London Press is to be congratulated on its 
enterprise in issuing a series of phonetic readers. Nine languages 
have already been dealt with, and in providing a Czech reader 
they could not have chosen a better authority than Dr. Frinta 
of the University of Prague. The statement of the phonetic 
features is admirably clear, there are twenty-eight pages of 
phonetic text, and a full vocabulary, giving the phonetic and 
the ordinary spelling of each word, and the English rendering. 


A French Vocabulary : The 3,000 most Useful Words arranged in 
Connected Groups suitable for Translation, Conversation, and 
Free Composition in University Matriculation, Leaving Cer- 
lificate, and Similar Examinations. By Dr. M. W. MURRAY 
and E. Lentz. (8d. Blackie.) 

As very common words are omitted, this collection of 3,000, 
arranged in groups of ten, and classified under suitable headings, 
will supply much of what may be expected to constitute a 
matriculation candidate’s passive vocabulary. The little book 
has been clearly and carefully printed. 


German Grammar for Beginners, with Drill Exercises. By E. F. 
Haucn. (5s. net. Milford: Oxford University Press.) 

The rudiments of German grammar are clearly set forth, 
without showing any striking originality of treatment. The 
“ drill exercises ” are of the old-fashioned type—English sen- 
tences for translation, such as ‘‘ Where are our hats? Here is 
mine, here is yours; you have yours, I have mine, he has his, 
she has hers. There are also some pages of short prose and 
verse extracts, and German-English and English-German vocabu- 
laries. The section on German pronunciation contains some 
curious statements. Thus short a is said to be pronounced like 
the o in cottage, which betrays the American origin of the 
book. Since grammar proper, with exercises, runs to only 136 
pages, the price of the book must be regarded as high. 


A Practice Book of French Phonetics. By B. Lipsisn. (Paper, gd. 
Cloth, 1s. Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

Mr. Libbish does not approve of the time and care which it 
has become customary to employ in teaching French pro- 
nunciation. He says: ‘‘ The separation of phonetics and 
conventional spelling into two water-tight compartments, with a 
communicating door at a later stage, is a waste of time,” and 
“ dictation in phonetic script has no place in the early years of 
French.” His statements about phonetic phenomena are some- 
times a little curious. He appears to know only the trilled 
variety of the uvular “r” (p. 13). When the “gn” sound is 
uttered, the tongue should appear flat (p. 14, where the diagram 
shows anything but flatness); French ‘‘i’’ is described as 
“ similar to sound in ‘sick,’ but corners of the mouth drawn 
back” (p. 16; no reference to “ tense’’ and “ lax ’’), and, in 
the same way, it is said that French “ʻu” is similar to sound in 
‘book.’ ’’ One wonders what is meant by the remark that 
“ the symbol [a] is a more careful symbol than [a], just as the 
pronunciation of [a] is a more careful one than that of [a] ” 
(p. 17). 

First Steps in French. By W. RipMan. Sixth Edition. (1s. 9d. 
Dent.) 

The author of this book (first published in 1915) has by both 
precept and example done much to reform the teaching of 
modern languages in England. While it is probably true to-day 
that, as Prof. R. L. G. Ritchie says (‘‘ The Modern Teacher,” 
p. 59), ‘‘the extremer forms of the Direct Method are being 
gradually discarded because the results they achieve, though 
very striking at first, do not usually stand the test of time,” 
and that most experienced teachers follow the vta media of such 
a book as Florian’s “ First French Course,” there are still some 
who profess and maintain the pure marrow of the gospel, and 
to whom the use of English in the class-room is anathema. 
These will find in this book abundance and variety of material, 
carefully arranged, and accompanied by many attractive 
illustrations. 

Les Belles Histoires du Temps Passé: A Reader for Elementary 
Classes Compiled with a French-English Vocabulary. By 
J. Lazare. (1s. 6d. Hachette.) 

We are indebted to Mr. Lazare for several collections of 
short stories, which have attained considerable popularity, and 
we have no doubt that ‘‘ Les Belles Histoires du Temps Passé ” 
will be no less welcome. The ten tales are very varied, each 
covering from five to a dozen pages of large print. There are 
no notes or exercises, but a French-English vocabulary has 
been provided. 


Spanish Idioms and Phrases, with Exercises for Practical Use. 
By J. MORENO-LACALLE. (38. 6d. Ginn.) 


A manuscript book with tear-off pages on which exercises are 
to be written is the form which this compilation takes. On the 
“ stub ” are printed lists of words and idioms which include those 
in general use. The choice of phrases is good, but the plan of 
using the printed pages for written work ‘‘ to be detached ” is 
likely to prove too expensive for English schools. The book 
contains some Americanisms (‘‘ to play hookey.”’). 


Test Papers in French: For the Use of Candidates Preparing for 
School Certificates, Matriculation, and Similar Examinations. 
By E. T. GRIFFITHS. (28. Pitman.) 


This book contains one hundred papers. Half of them contain 
French pieces (two prose and one verse) for unseen translation. 
The other half contain English sentences and passages for 
translation, a few grammatical exercises on direct method lines, 
and some subjects for free composition. These last are not 
always very well chosen—which may be said, with equal truth, 
of many subjects set in public examinations. How can a poor 
candidate be expected to write 120 words on les contes de fée or 
la vie d'un poéte anglais ? 


Le Gendre de Monsieur Poirier: Comédie en Quatre Actes, en 
Prose. Par E. AuGIER, en collaboration avec J. SANDEAU. 
Annotée en Français par Prof. S. W. GRACE. (2s. net. 
Mills & Boon.) 


Mr. Grace is favourably known by his edition of ‘‘ Lettres de 
mon moulin ” and other popular texts, and he has now edited 
one of the best-known comedies with foot-notes which are full 
and clear. They are written in French, but occasionally a word 
is translated into English. All difficulties are cleared up, and 
pupils will be able to read the amusing piece with pleasure, and 
without the trouble of having to refer to the back of the book ; 
there is much to be said for having the notes at the foot of the 
page. Monsieur Raymond Jouanne has supplied an introductory 
note to the play. 


The Classical Age of German Literature, 1748-1805. By Dr. L. A. 
WILLOUGHBY. (4s. 6d. net. Milford: Oxford University 
Press.) 


Dr. Willoughby, who has sat at Prof. Robertson’s feet at 
University College and is now head of the German Department 
in the University of Sheffield, is a brave man to have under- 
taken to treat the classical age of German literature in the very 
limited space of some 35,000 words. The wonderful period from 
the publication of the first three cantos of the ‘‘ Messias ” to 
the death of Schiller contains such striking men and so many 
masterpieces that a résumé, if it is to be successful, requires 
scholarship combined with very sound judgment. Dr. Willoughby 
possesses both. 


Die Geschichten vom Kalif Storch und von dem kleinen Muck. 
Von W. Haurr. Herausgegeben von G. NOEL-ARMFIELD. 
(2s. Milford: Oxford University Press.) 

These entertaining stories need no recommendation. Mr. 
Noel-Armfield has supplied them with exercises (all in German) 
on grammar and vocabulary, some notes on difficulties in the 
text, and a German-English vocabulary, on the whole with 
commendable care. The questionnaires referred to in the General 
Editor’s preface appear not to have been included. The short 
biographical note is couched in rather unidiomatic language. 


Old Spanish Ballads. Hoffmann. Der Kampf der Sänger. 
(1s. 6d. each. Cambridge University Press.) 

Victor Hugo. Les Chùtiments (Selected Poems). With Intro- 
duction and Notes by R. H. Sottavu. (3s. 6d. Blackie.) 
Toute la France: sa Terre, son Peuple, ses Travaux, les Oeuvres 
de son génie. Par E. SAILLENS. (Br. 18 frs. Relié toile, 

25 frs. Paris: Bibliothèque Larousse.) 

An Elementary German Reader. By Prof. E. H. LEYDEL. 
(2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Mon Oncle et Mon Curé. Par JEAN DE LA BRETE. Edited by 
Dr. THERESE F. COLIN and Dr. MARGARET E. N. FRASER. 
Authorized Edition. (2s. 6d. Heath.) 

The German Lyric Since Goethe. An Anthology by M. BERN. 
With a Chapter on Metre by Prof. H. G. ATKINS. (7s. 6d. 
Hachette.) 

Correct French Speech, Compared Sound by Sound with Standard 
English, with an Exercise for every Sound in each Language : 
A Practical Companion for Pupils at all Stages. By 
B. DuMVILLE. (18. 6d. Pitman.) 
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The Mathematical Theory of Electricity and Magnetism. By 
Dr. J. H. Jeans. Fifth Edition. (21s. net. Cambridge 
University Press. 

The issue of a fifth edition of this volume, first published in 
1908, is a clear indication of its merits as a standard work. 
Important additions have been introduced into the new edition, 
more especially those which are a consequence of the new 
theories of relativity and quanta; and an entirely new chapter 
on “ The electrical structure of matter ” has been added. 


The Mysterious Ocean of ZEther. By C. R. Gisson. 
Blackie.) 

The general reader will find this an interesting and simple 
account of the phenomena of ether-waves, written in quite a 
conversational style: perhaps, in more than one paragraph, 
this style is unduly emphasized ; for example, we are told that, 
had we lived in Alexandria, about the year 300 B.c., we might 
have met our old friend Euclid, and that we might have asked 
Prof. Euclid for his opinion on light. The style, however, may 
be excused, if it serves to popularize the subject with readers 
who would not be attracted by a more serious presentation. 


Clay and What We Get from it. By A. B. SEARLE. (38. 6d. net. 
The Sheldon Press.) 

A charming little book, pleasantly written, thoroughly inter- 
esting and very suitable for the science library. The concluding 
rae heed gives a number of quotations from the poets referring 
to clay. 


The Basis of Modern Atomic Theory. By C. H. D. CLARK. (8s. 6d. 
net. Methuen.) 

An advanced book, above the standard reached in schools, but 
one which will appeal to teachers of physics and of chemistry. 
A full bibliography is given, and, so far as we have tested it, it 
is accurate in detail as well as in the main conceptions. 


Introduction to the Study of Organic Chemistry: A Theoretical 
and Practical Text-Book for Students in the Universities and 
Technical Schools. By Dr. J. Wape. Revised by Dr. H. 
STEPHEN. New and Enlarged Edition, with an Appendix 
containing Supplementary Practical Detail, forming with 
the Text an Illustrative Laboratory Course. (8s. 6d. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

Dr. Wade’s untimely death some years ago was a heavy blow 
to the teaching of organic chemistry in this country, and it is a 
fortunate circumstance that he has left behind him this very 
delightful book, which scarcely needs any recommendation from 
us. It is now nearly thirty years since the first edition was 

ublished, and the regularity with which new editions are called 
or is sufficient testimony to the esteem in which it is held by 
an ever-increasing circle of readers. Although it is full of infor- 
mation and in this way quite comprehensive, it is nevertheless 

an easy book to learn from, and in the reviewer's experience a 

student, once introduced to Wade, will “ use no other.” The 

pea edition is brought up to date very successfully by Dr. 

enry Stephen, and may be unreservedly recommended. We 
suggest, however, that the absurd etymology for alcohol given 
on page 47 should be corrected in future editions. 


#1 First Course in Inorganic Chemistry (Theoretical): Formerly 
Entitled “ First Stage Inorganic Chemistry (Theoretical).” 
By Dr. G. H. Barkey. Edited by Dr. W. Briacs. Fifth 
Edition. (3s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

Dr. Bailey’s “ First Course in Inorganic Chemistry ” is typical 
of the well-known series of text-books published by the Univer- 
sity Tutorial Press, that is, it conveys sound information in 
easily intelligible form without any ‘ packing ” or superfluous 
matter. For those who like this kind of text-book—and they 
are very numerous—Dr. Bailey has performed a very useful 
service ; moreover, all students would find the book admirable 
for a rapid revision before examination, while the clear practical 
instructions have the effect of making the subject live. The 
dryness which one might expect from the mode of treatment 
is thus completely obviated. 


An Introduction to Industrial Chemistry. By Dr. S. I. Levy. 
(15s. net. Bell.) 

Dr. S. I. Levy is already well known for his admirable book 
on the “ Rare Earths,” but we venture to think that the present 
book will easily out-distance the first. The author has broken 
entirely new ground, and we fancy that this ‘‘ Industrial Chem- 
istry ” will soon become indispensable in all university courses 
in chemistry. As Sir William Pope remarks in his Foreword, 
technical chemistry is ‘‘one of the most fascinating of the 
creative professions,” but the academic courses at present have 


(1s. 3d° 


perforce to confine their contribution to the training of the 
industrial chemist to imparting a broad and secure knowledge 
of chemical science. Is not this in part due to the fact that 
there has been no book which would bridge the gap between 
the works and the university ? Dr. Levy has bridged this gap, 
and the young chemist should now be able to get at least a 
general idea of the problems which await him, before he is 
brought up against them in real earnest. There are, however, 
two other classes of readers to whom this book will appeal ; 


first, the experienced works manager himself, who has a desire 


to learn something about the latest methods of costing and 
works management, for in this as in all other branches of indus- 
try, new methods are continually being evolved, and one is not 
seldom inclined to remain in a rut. Secondly, we feel that many 
teachers of chemistry, whose danger is the ever-present one of 
becoming too academic and losing touch with everyday life, 
would find in Dr. Levy a good guide to the principles which 
underlie the technical operations of commercial chemistry, and 
would thus be able to make his teaching broader and more real. 


Radio and High Frequency Currents: A Manual for Wireless 
Students, Advanced Amateurs, those Qualifying for tke 
P.M.G’s Certificate and Transmitters’ Licence, and others. 
By E. T. LARNER. Second Edition, Enlarged. (2s. 6d. net. 
Lockwood). 

Mush of the matter in this book is based on the practice of the 
Post Office, and should therefore be of service to those who 
are qualifying for the departmental tests. The present editicn 
contains an additional chapter on telephony transmitters, with 
circuit diagrams. The book opens with explanations of what is 
meant by electric waves. Condensers and time of oscillation 
are next treated, and are followed by methods of detection, 
including the thermionic valve. Methods of transmission and 
transmission circuits are then dealt with. The language employed 
is simple and clear, and the help of mathematics is called upon 
in one or two instances only. 


A Text-Book of Geology: For Use in Universities, Colleges, and 
Engineering Schools. By Prof. J. PARK. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. (30s. net. Griffin.) 

The first edition of this book was published in 1914, and there 
can be little doubt that as a result of the advent of the Great 
War it failed to receive the attention and appreciation that it 
merited. In the years that have elapsed geology has made 
many forward strides, and these have rendered an up-to-date 
edition of the book desirable. It is satisfactory, therefore, that 
author and publishers alike have seen their way to the presen- 
tation of a second edition in which such additions and emenda- 
tions as have become necessary have been made. In its present 
form the volume, without exceeding reasonable limits as to size 
or cost, gives a full and admirable statement of the main facts 
and principles of geology—physical, historical, and economic— 
interestingly written and beautifully illustrated. By selecting 
his examples of the various geological processes, phenomena, 
and materials from widely-separated countries, and many 
official and other publications of the first importance, as well 
as from his own work in New Zealand and elsewhere, Prof. Park 
has given his subject an almost cosmopolitan treatment. In 
this respect the book may fairly claim to be suited to the 
requirements of English-speaking students of geology in all 
parts of the world. 


Marvels of Reptile Life. 
Butterworth.) 

Evolution for John. By H. Warp. (5s. net. Arrowsmith.) 

The Child at School: Being Chapters on the Medical Superin- 
tendence of Growth. By Sir L. MACKENZIE. (2s. 6d. net. 
Faber & Gwyer.) 

Palaeontology. Invertebrate. By H. Woops. 
(10s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Qualitative Inorganic Analysts. By Dr. D. R. SNELLGROVE and 
Dr. J. L. WHITE. (7s. 6d. Methuen.) 

The Quantum Theory of the Atom. By G. BIRTWISTLE. 
net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Telephone Communication Systems. By Prof. R. G. KLOEFFLER. 
(17s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

Practical Microscopy : An Introduction to Microscopical Methods. 


By W. S. BERRIDGE. (6s. net. 


Sixth Edition. 


(15s. 


By Dr. F. S. Scares. Third Edition. (8s. 6d. net. 
Bailliere, Tindall & Cox.) 
Sex and the Young. By Dr. M. C. Srores. (6s. 6d. Gill 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES NEW VOLS. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF MODERN LYRICS. Book 1. Selected ana 


Arranged by LAURENCE BInYoN. With Notes by J. H. FowLer, M.A. 2s. 


STEVENSON. AN INLAND VOYAGE. Edited by R. E.C. Houcuton, M.A. 18.9d. [Immediately. 


(Set for Joint Matriculation School Exam., 1927. 
*,* Complete List post free on application. 


THEN AND NOW STORIES. New Volumes. 


Intermediate No. 10. “TRAVEL IN BRITAIN.” By GeorcE Guest, B.A., J.P. Illustrated. Paper, 6d. 
Cloth lined, 8d. 

Senior No. 18. “THE AGE OF SOCIAL REFORM.” By GeEorGE Guest, B.A., J.P. Paper, 8d. 
Cloth lined, rod. A 


*.* Send for Complete List. 


LA BASTIDE ROUGE. By ELIE BERTHET. Limp Cloth. Is. 6d. 


(Siepmann’s French Series for Rapid Reading.) 


LA ROSE BLANCHE. By Louis Enautt. Limp Cloth. 1s. 6d. 


(Siepmann’s French Series for Rapid Reading.) 


VIE DE POLICHINELLE. By OcTAvE FEUILLET. Adapted and Edited by Prof. O. H. 


Fynes-Ciinton, M.A. Limp cloth. ıs. 6d. (Siepmann’s Primary French Series.) 
*,* Complete list post free on application. 


FRENCH POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. Edited by A. Watson Bam, M.A. ıs. 6d. 


“ This pleasant selection of French poems is meant to serve from the second year of instruction up to the stage of the School 
Certificate. . . . Mr. Watson Bain has shown good judgment, interspersing some less well-known poems among the popular favourites.” 
—The Journal of Fducation. 


LAY’S PUPILS’ CLASS BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. 
Book I. Paper, 7d.; Limp Cloth, tod. Book II. Paper, 7d.; Limp Cloth, rod. Book III. Paper, 1s.; Limp Cloth, 
1s. 3d. Book IV. Paper, 1s.; Limp Cloth, 1s. 3d. Book V. Paper, 1s. 3d.; Limp Cloth, 1s. 6d. Book VI. Paper, 
1s. 3d.; Limp Cloth, 1s. 6d. Teachers’ Book I, 2s.; Book II, 2s.; Book III, 2s. 6d.; Book IV, 2s. 6d.; Book V, 
2s. 6d.; Book VI, 2s. 6d. 


LAY’S TEST PAPERS. A series of books providing Term Tests in Arithmetic, together with Tests 
in Geography, History, English, and Spelling, for Classes (or Standards) III to VII. Paper. Sets I, II, III, IV, Paper, 
4d. each. Answers to the Arithmetic. The five Sets in one leaflet. Paper, 3d. 


THE TEN-MINUTE BOOKS. A series of books providing readable summaries for intelligent 


revision of past work in History, Geography, English, Spelling, and General Knowledge for Classes (or Standards). III 
to VII. By Ep. J. S. Lay, F.R.G.S. Limp Cloth. Books I and II. 9d. each. Books III and IV. 1s. each. 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS FOR STUDENTS OF ENGINEERING 


AND SCIENCE. By Frevericx G. W. Brown, M.Sc. (London), F.C.P., Senior Mathematical Master 
West Ham Secondary School. Ios. 


EVOLUTION. By J. GRAHAM KERR, F.R.S., Regius Professor of Zoology in the University of Glasgow. With 
2 Plates in colour and 53 Illustrations in the Text. 12s. net. 
“A book of this kind is badly needed, and Professor Kerr has supplied the want in a manner that leaves nothing to be desired.” 
British Medical Journal. 


DISCOVERY; Or, THE SPIRIT AND SERVICE OF SCIENCE. 


By Sir RICHARD GREGORY. School Edition. Manilla cover. 3s. 


MACMILLAN’S SECONDARY SCHOOL ATLAS. With an Introduction by 


T. ALFORD SMITH, and a Reference Index containing more than 2,000 Place Names. Cloth Boards, 6s. Cloth Boards, 
cut flush, 5s. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHING: A MANUAL OF PSYCHOLOGY 


AND METHOD. Formerly entitled “ A SUNDAY SCHOOL IN UTOPIA.” By Rev. E. F. BRALEY, 
M.A., LL.M., Principal of Bede College, University of Durham. Re-issue. 5s. net. 
“ Mr. Braley’s book is thoroughly practical. It is also thoroughly up-to-date. .. . We recommend his book most strongly.”— 
The Church Times. 


*,* Send for Macmillan's Educational Catalogue, post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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A Note-Book of European History, 1400-1920. By S. H. MCGRADY 
(3s. 6d. Methuen.) ; 

Modern History, 1750-1925. By H. W. HopGEs. (7s. 6d. net. 
Blackie.) 

Mr. McGrady in his handy and useful notebook aims at pro- 
viding for hard-pressed examinees and others a framework of 
modern history which will facilitate the building up of a sound 
structure of knowledge. He analyses and classifies with admir- 
able lucidity the main movements of the last five centuries. 
Mr. Hodges, limiting himself to the period 1750-1925, provides 
in narrative form a survey of the history of Europe and America 
since the Industrial Revolution. His sketch is vivid and inter- 
esting. Its two chief defects are, first, its sectionalism, t.e. its 
failure to realize Western civilization as a whole, and, secondly, 
its lack of chronological sequence. 


A Concise History of Britain. By C. E. RoBINson. (58. 6d. 
Methuen.) 

Mr. Robinson’s four-volumed History of England has won a 
secure place in the upper class-rooms of many secondary schools. 
The present short text-book is-a summary of the larger work, 
illustrated with many of its maps and plans, which will be 
welcomed in the lower and middle forms. 


The Art of History: A Study of Four Great Historians of the 
Eighteenth Century. By Prof. J. B. Brack. (7s. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 

The historians with whom Prof. Black specifically deals are 
Voltaire, Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon. Of them and their work 
he provides masterly and fascinating studies which it is a delight 
to read and ponder. But these historians are not to him ends in 
themselves. They are means by the aid of which he may point 
a moral and present a plea. He wishes to raise a much-needed 
protest against the prevalent ‘‘ scientific ’’ school of historians 
who are content to disinter facts no matter how trivial, and to 
dump them upon students in heaps no matter how formless and 
chaotic. He urges a return to the eighteenth century triple 
alliance of history, philosophy, and literature, so that once again 
we may see the production of histories, like the classics under 
review, in which a fine style and a general conception of life 
combine to render the work at once readable and illuminating. 


Thucydides: a Study in Historical Reality. By G. F. ABBOTT. 
(7s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 

This brilliant and powerful study of the great Greek historian of 
the Peloponnesian War will be read with delight not only by 
classical scholars, but also by cultivated men of all kinds who 
are interested in practical affairs. For Mr. Abbott shows how 
amazingly modern were the problems which Thucydides had to 
face, and how full of practical suggestion were the principles 
which he expounds. No more potent plea for the continued 
pursuit of Greek studies has appeared in recent years. Mr. 
Abbott treats of Thucydides as historian, as philosopher, as 
literary artist, but above all as critic of democracy and denouncer 
of demagogues. The book is finely printed and produced by 
Messrs. Routledge, and its publication at the low price of 7s. 6d. 
indicates that the day of almost pre-war cheapness has returned. 


Jefferson and Hamilton: The Struggle for Democracy in America. 
- By C. G. Bowers. (21s. net. Constable.) 

Black’s Illustrated History Note-Books. Book IV. The Stuart 
Period. By G. H. REED. (6d. Black.) 

History and Historical Problems. By Prof. E. Scott. (6s. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Then and Now. Long Ago. Simple Stories from our Country’s 
History. By D. CAMPBELL. (Is. 9d. each. Oliver & 
Bovd.) 

The Walls of Acre: A Story of the Crusades. The Foundling of 
Thornesford: A Story of Norman and Saxon. By MAR- 
GARET B. REED. (2s. 3d. each. Arnold.) 

English History Notes: From the Earliest Times to the Outbreak 
of the Great War. By W. J. R. Gipss. Part I. To 1714 
A.D. Part II. From 1689 A.D. (2s. 6d. each. Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 

Then and Now Stories. Senior. The Age of Social Reform. 
By G. Guest. (8d. Macmillan.) 

War Weather Vignettes. By Prof. A. McAprg. (6s. 6d. net. 
New York: Macmillan.) 

World History.in Picture and Story. Written and Illustrated 
by JAMES HIGGINBOTTOM. Book II. The Earliest Civiliza- 
tions. (2s. Pitman.) | 

How the League of Nations Works: Told for Young People. 
By KATHLEEN E. INNES. (1s. 6d. The Hogarth Press.) 


MATHEMATICS 


Exercises in Geometry. PartII. By V. LEN. Foster. (2s. 9d. 
Bell.) 

The number and variety of examples in this volume make it 

a worthy successor to Part I. Many of them appear to be 

original, and the pages are relieved by attractive diagrams, 

which should both interest and assist the student. 

(1) Test Papers in. Algebra; For the Use of Candidates Prepar- 
ing for School Certificate, Matriculation, and Similar 
Examinations. By A. E. DonkKIN. (2s. Pitman.) 

(2) Exercise Papers in Elementary Algebra. By the Rev. E. M. 
RADFORD. New and Revised Edition. (1s. 6d. Dent.) 

Two useful collections of exercises. The title explains the 
scope of Mr. Donkin’s collection, but many of the examples 
require more elaborate manipulation than is required for the 

School Certificate Examination. Mr. Radford’s collection 

blends judiciously the old manipulative type of question with 

the modern practical and numerical type. The scope of the 
book is wide, for the later papers are up to the standard of 
college scholarship papers. 


Rapid Business Arithmetic. By R. W. M. Grisss. (2s. net. 
Milford : Oxford University Press.) 

This is a cheap and valuable little book. The opening chapters 
deal with mental methods, useful approximations, and short 
cuts. Later chapters deal with practical commercial calcula- 
tions; the sections on Foreign Exchange and the Stock Exchange 
are specially good, the technical terms in use being fully explained. 
The book ends with a collection of ready-reckoner tables. 


Vectorial Mechanics. By Dr. L. SILBERSTEIN. Second Edition. 
(10s. net. Macmillan.) 

This, the second edition of Dr. Silberstein’s useful introduc- 
tion to vector analysis and vectorial mechanics, differs from the 
first by the addition of a few miscellaneous notes at the end. 
Two of these, dealing with projective vector equality and 
linear vector operators respectively, reproduce matter which has 
been published elsewhere. The final note, concerning Euler's 
angles, gives a new vectorial treatment of their deduction, and 
serves, we think, also to illustrate the limitations of the utility 
of vector algebra. Dr. Silberstein still employs the Heaviside 


notation, although it is now almost universally discarded in 

favour of either that of Gibbs or Lorentz. If he makes a change 

in a future edition, we hope he will adopt the former of these, 
as in our experience it is much the easier, both to read and to 
write with facility. 

Elementary Mathematics : Specially Prepared for Central Schools, 
Senior Elementary Schools, and Upper Standards (VI, VII, 
VIII). By E. Sankey and A. Royps. Part I (for Pupils 
II~13 years). (1s. 6d. Bell.) 

This is a praiseworthy attempt to produce a book covering a 
wide field at a low price. An experienced teacher will find much 
valuable material but he would have to use it with discretion. 
It is notoriously difficult in introducing a pupil to algebra and 
geometry to say what these subjects are about. This book does 
not supply an answer; in particular the introductory steps to 
algebra may lead the pupil into a maze without a clue. The 
arithmetical sections are on sounder lines. 

The Story of Mathematics. By D. Larretr. (Limp cloth: 
2s. 6d. Stiff cloth, 3s. 6d. Benn.) 

This little volume deals with the history of mathematics from 
Ahmes to Einstein. It does not pretend to be more than a 
superficial account, a story and not a treatise. It should be of 

ue to those who have not time or money for a more elaborate 
work. 


Algebra for Schools. Part II. By J. Mirng and J. W. ROBERT- 
SON. (2s. 6d. (with or without answers). Bell.) 

Higher Mathematics: For Students of Engineering and Science. 
By F. G. W. Brown. (ros. Macmillan.) 

An Introduction to the Theory of Infinite Series. By Prof. 
T. J. I'A. BromwıicH. Second Edition, Revised with the 
Assistance of Dr. T. M. MACROBERT. (30s. net. Macmillan.) 

Practical Surveying: A Text-Book for Students Preparing for 
Examinations or for Survey Work in the Colonies. By G. W. 
Usııı. Revised by G. L. LEsTON. Thirteenth Edition, 
Revised. (7s. 6d. net. Lockwood.) 

Practical Arithmetic. By H. F. BERDINNER. (3s. 6d. net. 
Evans.) 

(Continued on page 360.) 
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ENGLISH 


METHUEN’S MODERN CLASSICS 
Edited by E. V. RIEU. 
Crown 8vo. 192 pp. Cloth boards. Is 


1. The Wind in the Willows. By KENNETH GRAHAME. 
2. The Blue Bird. By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 
8. White Fang. By Jacx Lonpon. 

4. Spanish Gold. By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 

5. Fifteen Stories. By W. W. Jacoss. 


The purpose of this new series is to make some of the best contemporary 
and recent books available for educational purposes. 


OPEN SESAME: An Anthology of English Poems for 


Children. Compiled by J. Compron, M.A., Director of Education, 
Barking. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


Also in Three Parts, 64 pp. each; Paper, 8d.; limp cloth, 10d. 


WITH THE PRINCE ROUND THE EMPIRE. By CHARLES 
TURLEY. With 16 Illustrations and 4 Maps. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


{In the press. 
FAIRIES AND FRIENDS. By Rose FyLeman. Fcap. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 


OUR ENGLAND: TWELVE OPEN-AIR LESSONS. By 


PATRICIA JOHNSON. With 10 Illustrations. 2s. 


A book based on the author's popular broadcast talks on town and 
country topics. 


WATERFOLK AT THE ZOO: A Book of the Aquarium. 


By GLADYS DAvIpson. With 23 Illustrations. 2s. 


This book deals with all the more important inmates of the new 
aquarium in the London Zoological Gardens. The various fish tell their 
own wonderful life-storics in amusing but surprisingly informative style. 


A ONE-TERM ENGLISH GRAMMAR for Preparatory Schools. 
By P. M. WILSON, M.A., Heatherdown, Ascot. Crown 8vo. Is. 3d. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR EXERCISES FOR MIDDLE FORMS. 
By Grace H. BRACKEN, Fulham County Secondary School. Is. 


THE CRAFT OF LITERATURE. By W. E. WILviams, B.A. 
Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 


A critical and historical survey of the main forms of English literature 
- —ballad, epic, lyric, drama, prose, essay, novel, and short story. Upper 
Forms will find this an invaluable study in technique. 


SELECTED ESSAYS OF E. V. LUCAS. Edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by E. A. WODEHOUSE. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


- 6d. each. 


HISTORY 


A JUNIOR ENGLISH HISTORY. By A. W. P. Gayrorp, 
B.A., Senior History Master at Dulwich College. With 14 Maps and a 
Diagram. Crown 8vo. 36. 6d. [In the press. 

A simple narrative for pupils from twelve to fifteen. remarkably 
eee in giving an intelligible account of the political growth of 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. By CYRIL 
E. ROBINSON, B.A., Assistant Master at Winchester College. With 
44 Maps and Diagrams, and Chronological summaries. 5s. 6d. 


A NOTEBOOK OF EUROPEAN HISTORY, 1400-1920. By 
S. H. MCGRADY, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A masterly summary of all that should form the background to a 
sound enowledge of European History. 


THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By H. de B. 
Grass, M.A., Litt.D. Revised and partly re-written by J. F. REES, 
M.A. With5d Maps anda Plan. Twenty-eighth edition. Crown 8vo. 58. 


MEDIEVAL PEOPLE. By EILEEN Power. With 8 Plates 
and a Map. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN STUART ENGLAND. By M. Coarte, M.A. 
With 16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


ELIZABETHAN LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. By 
M. St. CLARE BYRNE. With 11 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF THE GREEK AND ROMAN WORLD. 
By G. B. GRUNDY, M.A., D.Litt., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. With 2 Maps. Demy 8vo. 22s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH, 590-1500. By 


MARGARET DEANESLY, M.A., Bishop Fraser Lecturer in the Victoria 
University of Manchester. With 2 Maps. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
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METHUEN’S NEW anp RECENT BOOKS 


LATIN 


A BOOK OF LATIN POETRY from Ennius to Hadrian. 
Chosen and annotated by E. V.Rmu, formerly Scholar of Balliol College, 
Oxford. 128 pp. Fcap. 8vo. 28. Gift-book edition, 3s.6d. net. 

A new anthology for students and lovers of Latin Verse, representing 
the best work of some 25 poets. 


LATIN UNSEENS FOR MIDDLE FORMS. By L. D. Warn- 


WRIGHT, M.A., Surmaster at St. Paul’s School. Fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. 


LATIN PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION AT SIGHT. By 
HILDA RICHARDSON, Newnham College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. 28. 
Compiled to cover the work for both Intermediate and Final stages of 
the Pass Degree at London and other Universities. 


TEST EXAMINATIONS IN LATIN. By C. A. F. GREEN, 


Ao ae Assistant Master at Aske’s School, New Cross. Fcap. 8vo. 
s. e 


Carefully compiled tests of matriculation standard. 


FRENCH 


METHUEN’S SHORT FRENCH TEXTS 
Edited by E. J. A. Groves, Lic.-és-L. 


Fcap. 8vo. Paper Covers, 64 pp. Each 7d. 
Each Book contains the Text, Footnotes, occasional Résumés, and Devoirs 


de Rédaction, and provides suitable reading matter for pupils between the 
ages of 15 and 17 years. 


1. Récits de la Vie Réelle. J. GIRARDIN. 
2. Aventures de Cougourdan. E. Mouron. 
3. Passepartout. PIERRE DURANDAL. 

4. Jemmy. GERARD DE NERVAL. 

5. Contes de Provence. PAUL ARÉNE. 

6. Trois Contes. E. SOUVESTRE. 


SIX LITTLE FRENCH PLAYS. By EpıtH C. STENT, 
Head Mistress, St. Margaret's School, Polmont. Fcap. 8vo. is. 
Short plays on attractive subjects filled with quick dialogue, each 


for a number of young actors. Music for songs and stage and costume 
directions are added. 


SCIENCE 


THE BASIS OF MODERN ATOMIC THEORY. By C. H. 
DOUGLAS CLARK, B.Sc., D.I.C., Assistant Lecturer in the University of 
Leeds. With 44 Diagrams and 4 Tables. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

This work presents, in handy and readable form, the essential features 
of recent atomic theories. 


RELATIVITY. By Sir OLrıver Lopce, F.R.S. 
edition. Fcap. 8vo. Is. net. 


OUTLINES OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By J. Morris, 
(Oxon), Senior Chemistry Master, Collegiate School, Liverpool, 
W ith 130 Diagrams and Tables. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 
Also in two : Part I, ‘ Non-Metals and Some Common Metals.’ 
For Matriculation Students. 4s. 


å Part II, ‘ Metals and Physical Chemistry.’ For Intermediate Students. 
8. 


A new text-book carefully adapted to the requirements of the 
Northern Universities and other similar examination syllabuses. 


QUALITATIVE INORGANIC ANALYSIS. By D. R. SNELL- 
GROVE, Ph.D., M.Sc., A.I.C. and J. L. WHITE, D.Sc., Lecturerin Inorganic 
Chemistry at the Battersea Polytechnic. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 

A students’ book by expert teachers, and embodying the most modern 


methods. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO MECHANICS. By J. P. Crar- 
WORTHY, B.Sc., Lecturer in Mathematics, University College, Reading. 
With 205 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. Alsoin two parts: Part I. 
Statics. 5s. Part II. Dynamics. 5s. 

Supplies the long-felt need for a new text-book treating the subject with 
authority and vitality. 

EXAMPLES IN CHEMISTRY. By W. W. MYDDLETON, D.Sc. 
With Answers. 3s. 


CHEMICAL SYMBOLS, FORMULAS, AND CALCULATIONS. 
By A. W. WELLINGS, B.Sc. 38. 
By F. W. Harvey, M.A., 


EXAMPLES IN MECHANICS. 
B.Sc. With Answers. 2s. 
A SCIENTIFIC FRENCH READER. By J. BITHELL, M.A. 
[In the press. 


A GERMAN COURSE FOR SCIENCE STUDENTS. By J. 
BITHELL, M.A., Birkbeck College, London, and A. C. DUNSTAN, Ph.D., 
East London College. 5s. 

Contains a succinct Grammar, graded extracts from modern writers 
(such as Einstein, Weyl, Freundlich), Notes and a Vocabulary. 


Second 


METHUEN & CO. Ltd., 36 Essex Street, LONDON, W.C.2 
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GEOGRAPHY 


(1) Wanderings tn Arabia : Being an Abridgment of “ Travels iu 


Arabia Deserta.” By C. M. DouGuty. (12s. 6d. net. 
Duckworth.) ; 

(2) Highways and Byways in Leicestershire. By J. B. FIRTH. 
(7s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 


(1)“Wanderings in Arabia” was first published in 1908,in two 
volumes, and is now issued in an abridged form in one volume 
of 600 pages. The narrative deals particularly with a journey 
from Damascus through North-West Arabia to Jiddah, in the 
course of which Medain Salih, Teyma, Hayil, Boreyda, and 
other well-known places were visited. The writer describes in a 
vivid manner the places he passed through; his chief interest, 
however, is with the various peoples he met and in his dealings 
and conversations with Arabs and others he shows an intimate 
knowledge of the manners and customs of the inhabitants of the 
country. (2) “ Leicestershire ” amply maintains the special 
characteristics of the other volumes in this well-known series. 
The author does not adopt the role of a tourist guide, but rather 
that of a pleasant companion interested in the historical and 
literary associations of the county. In a leisurely way he 
relates many items of gossip that he heard in his wanderings. 
Numerous pen-and-ink illustrations add to the attractiveness of 
the book. 


(1) An Elementary Class-Book of Modern Geography. With 
Examination Questions and a Comprehensive Series of Maps 
and Diagrams. By Prof. W. HuGHEs. New and Entirely 
Revised Edition. (3s. Philip.) 

(2) A Physical and Economic Geography of the World. By C. A.. 
Woop. Fourth Edition. (7s. 6d. net. Normal Press.) 

Both books belong to the older type of geography, in which 
lists of names are given under headings such as boundaries, 
indentations, capes, islands, mountains, &c. The “ Class-Book 
of Modern Geography ” contains a large number of facts and 
many useful exercises; the political geography has also been 
brought up to date. The“ Physical and Economic Geography ” 
is a larger book than (1) and contains more detailed lessons. 

‘A list of the changes caused by the Great War, 1914-8, are 


given in a separate section; in other parts of the book, how- 

ever, towns are, in some cases, given under the wrong headings, 

e.g. Lodz under Russia (p. 160) and Prague under Austria (p. 167). 

An Agricultural Atlas of England and Wales. Made on Behalf 
of the Agricultural Economics Research Institute, University 
of Oxford, by J. P. HowELL. (10s. net. Southampton : 
Ordnance Survey.) 

The preparation of this work was undertaken with the object 
of facilitating the study of the organization of the farming 
industry, and for a detailed study of agriculture the atlas will 
be found to be invaluable. Information, represented by dots on 
the maps, is based on statistics collected by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries. From the text accompanying each 
map, the acreage of crops or numbers of livestock can be ascer- 
tained for any county. 

The World in the Past: A Popular Account of What it was Like 
and What it Contained. By B. W. SMITH. (10s. 6d. net. 
Warne.) 

In writing this book the author has been very successful in 
describing, in simple and non-technical language, some of the 
wonderful things that happened in the various geological epochs 
and are recorded in the great stone book of the earth. The 
book is attractively got up and is beautifully illustrated with 
pictures, some of which are in colours. One or two copies 
might, with advantage, be placed in the school library. 


_Our World: A Human Geography for Use in Schools and Col- 


legesin India, Burma, and Ceylon. With New and Specially 
Prepared Maps and Illustrations. By C. Morrison. (5s. 
Macmillan.) 

A Study of the Oceans. 
Arnold.) 

The Measurement of Achievement in Geography. By M. E. 
BRANOM. (5s. 6d. New York: Macmillan.) 

Nelson's Geography Practice. A Graduated Course of Geography. 
combining the Features of Text-books, map-books, and 
Exercise-books for Individual Work. Edited by Dr. J. 
Gunn. Part IV. The British Isles. (1s. 6d. Nelson.) 


By Prof. J. JOHNSTONE. (ros. 6d. net. 


CLASSICS AND MUSIC 


The Odes of Horace: Done into English Verse. By H. Mac- 
NAGHTEN. (7s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Mr. Macnaghten’s translations, both the present volume and 
the companion one of Catullus—same publisher, 5s.—have 
already been so well noticed in the general press that they stand 
in need of no further commendation. We cannot, it is true, 
convince ourselves that the Omar Khayyám stanza is the right 
medium for rendering Alcaics—the “ tune,” as Mr. Macnaghten 
would himself say, seems too slow—but we do wish to assure 
our readers, especially those whose Latin is just a little rusty, 
that they will find these volumes, with the Latin on one side 
and the verse translation on the other, most enjoyable books. 
They are just the thing for the pocket on a walking tour. 


Greek Through English. By Dr. A. S. Way. (3s. 6d. Dent.) 

This volume is a token of the deep-seated conviction that 
Greek is worth teaching, but that there is something wrong with 
the method usually employed. Dr. Way attempts to simplify 
matters by. ingeniously building up, first sentences, then con- 
tinuous prose, composed of Greek words which have English 
derivatives in common use in the language of the gardener, the 
doctor, and the scientist generally. The effort is most com- 
mendable, but the result is only suitable for the adult beginner. 
No schoolboy will be helped by being fed on the Greek equivalents 
of such words as calotype, ascidian, or pelargonium—we quote 
at random—for the idea that such words are already familiar 
is a false assumption. But for the late beginner—especially the 
private one—the book may be strongly recommended. Some of 
the simplifications, notably the abolition of the dual, so rarely 
used by the Greeks themselves, are excellent. 


Elementary Latin Test Papers. By A. R. FLORIAN. 
Rivingtons.) 

English and Latin—The Octave Method. By J. R. SMART. 
(ts. The Educational Supply Association.) 

Reddenda Minima: A Latin Translation Book for Beginners. 
By T. K. E. Batrersury. (2s. Clarendon Press.) 

Roman Portraits. Lucretius: The Poet of Science; Virgil: An 
Interpretation; Horace: An Appreciation; Cicero: His 
Critics; Augustus: His Character. By Prof. M. S. 
SLAUGHTER. (73. net. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
London: Milford: Oxford University Press.) 


(1s. 


The Beautiful Folk-Songs of France: Twelve Songs and Dances 
of Flandre, Artois, Picardie, Normandie, Champagne, Lor- 
raine, Alsace. Text by A. DE CrozE. Revised by FLORENCE 
AMERY. Accompaniments by L. ASHTON, G. FERRARI, 
T. KLINGsor, T. Marson, G. SPITZMULLER, and A. TYROLD. 
New Edition. (4s. 6d. net. “ La Bonne France” French 
Publishing Co.) 

We had much pleasure, in a previous issue, in recommending 
this book to the notice of schools. Now comes a new edition, 
and a “pean of praise” from many of those who became 
acquainted with the first issue. Here is abundant material for 
the teachers of singing, dancing, and the speaking of French. 
The great revival of folk song and dance in our own country, 
finds an echo in the stricken provinces of France, from which 
Count Austin de Croze has culled these beautiful tunes and 
fascinating dances, each with its own little history, which will 
arouse enthusiasm in the young, even if sad, but glorious 
memories must come to those of us who are no longer children. 
April Fools: A Play for Children. By VioLeT M. METHLEY. 

Music by A. GisBs. (2s. 6d. Curwen.) 

Among the many activities of the various organizations of 
boy scouts and girl guides, public performances of musical plays 
appear to be ever on the increase. ‘‘ April Fools ” is provided 
with really charming music by Armstrong Gibbs, easy of per- 
formance, and very effective. 

Community Singers’ Programme No. 8. Edited by G. WILLIAMS 
and G. YouncG. (1s. Curwen.) 

For children’s classes this, the eighth programme of the 
Community Singers contains some very jolly numbers by 
Martin Shaw, Geoffrey Shaw, W. G. Whittaker, and others. 
A tonic sol-fa edition also is published, at the reasonable price of 
2d., so there is something to be said for sol-fa notation after all! 
Traditional Scottish Tunes. By G. Wititams. (28.) Two- 

Part Inventions. By F. SwINSTEAD. (28. 6d.) Storyettes. 
By E. Margo. (38.) Three Little Pieces. By G. SLATER. 
(1s. 6d.) Suite of Five Pieces. By Jane M. JOSEPH. 
(2s. 6d.) (Milford: Oxford University Press.) 

More Than Twice 55 Community Songs. (6d. Hawkes.) 

Hymne à Ste. Thérèse de l'Enfant Jésus. Musique et Paroles de 
Mme MADELEINE Hugo. English Translation by Miss Lum- 
MIS. (ıs. net. Mme. Hugo, 15 Allez Street, Guernsey.) 
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Makes Sure of Success 
| HOW IT IS DONE | 


NORMAL TUTORS AND NORMAL TUITION.—The Normal courses are carefully and thoughtfully 
prepared by the Principal, assisted by other experts with long experience in this particular work. 
Changes in the Syllabus are specially noted, difficulties are anticipated, any alteration in the standard 
of attainment required is marked, useful suggestions from former students and others incorporated, and 
every detail likely to affect the student is given the closest attention. The capital at the command of 
the Normal ensures the engagement of tutors of the very first rank, with the result that the Normal 
tuition is the best correspondence tuition available. The Normal aims at perfection, and spares neither 
time nor trouble to secure it. 


METHOD OF PREPARATION.—At the beginning of each lesson a set of papers is sent to each student to 
be studied. The work sent is carefully graded, and the individual capacity and requirements of the 
pupil are minutely considered in allotting the ground to be covered. Full notes, hints, and advice 
accompany the work, with explicit instructions for study and working the exercises. 

Thorough preparation for the examination is the essence of Normal tuition; true education in the 
best sense of the word is always kept in view. 


CORRECTION OF WORK PAPERS.—When completed by the students the work-papers are sent to the 
College. They are carefully corrected, either by or immediately under the supervision of the Principal 
himself, and promptly returned with complete solutions, model answers, maps, diagrams, &c. Difficulties 
are smoothed, hazy points elucidated, and more work is sent, the quantity varying with the capacity of 
the student. 

FORECASTS OF QUESTIONS.—A test paper is sent every week, containing questions which have actually 
been set and shrewd forecasts of questions likely to occur. The value of the student’s work is assessed 
and recorded in the College registers, so that the Principal always has his finger on the pulse of the 
Normal system. 

WHY THE NORMAL GIVES MONEY PRIZES AND MEDALS.—The Principal gives prizes first of all 
as a stimulus to work, secondly to assist successful students to pursue their studies in the higher branches 
of knowledge, and thirdly, to call attention to the system of tuition which, judged by results alone, stands 
easily first as the most successful—the Normal! Correspondence College. 


FREE GUIDES 


Crown 8vo, 80 pp. Price 6d. net. Free to readers of this paper. 


The Normal Guide The Normal Degree Guide 
Crown 8vo, 88 pp., 6d. net. Contains particulars of Crown 8vo, 72 pp., 6d. net. Contains particulars of 


Prel. Certificate, Training College Certificate, Oxford Matriculation, Degrees, and Diplomas. 
and Cambridge Exams., Froebel, &c. 
The Normal Certificate Guide a Ne ea E 
rown 8vo. ontains particulars o e L.A. 
Supplied FREE to candidates for the 1926 Acting ape 
Teachers’ Examination. Examination. 


The Oxford and Cambridge Guide The Normal Froebel Guide 
Crown 8vo. Contains particulars of Oxford and Cam- Free to readers of “The Journal of Education and 
bridge Examination. b School World.” 


Normal House and Lyddon House, Lordship Lane, S.E.22 
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Vacation Courses 


BOARD OF EDUCATION SUMMER CourRSES.—As usual, the 
Board of Education has arranged a number of holiday courses 
under the direction of H.M. Inspectors and leading authorities 
from universities and similar institutions. Secondary school 
teachers will have the opportunity of short but valuable courses 
at Cambridge (English, scripture, French, biology, glass mani- 
pulation, laboratory arts and physical chemistry); Durham 
(history, Latin, and mathematics) ; Eastbourne (physical educa- 
tion) ; London (French phonetics, music, botany, physics, and 
arts and crafts); and Rugby(physics). Teachers of domestic 
subjects will have courses in London (dietetics, home decoration, 
and cookery), and at the Studley Horticultural and Agricultural 
College (dairying), while a course for art teachers has been 
arranged at the Royal College of Art, South Kensington. Those 
who have already attended one of the courses organized by the 
Association for Teachers of Mentally Defective Children are 
invited to apply before June 1 to attend a refresher course to 
be held at Aberystwyth on August 4-11. These courses, designed 
for the general teacher as well as for the specialist, should do 
much towards keeping members of the profession in touch with 
modern movements. ; 

+ 

VACATION COURSES IN THE HOMELAND.—While teachers may 
be expected to know something of the numerous “ official ” 
summer schools arranged for their benefit by the Board of 
Education, it is well to be reminded that other bodies also 
organize vacation schools. The Education Department of the 
County Council of the West Riding of Yorkshire is offering a 
residential course (July 28-Aug. 11) at the Training College, 
Bingley, which ranges from psychology to handwork, and touches 
upon most aspects of the teacher’s work. Particulars can be 
obtained from the Education Department (Secondary Branch), 
County Hall, Wakefield. A summer school of Catholic studies 
will be held at Cambridge on July 31—-August 9 (general subject, 
*‘ Christ, the Redeemer ’’) particulars of which can be obtained 
from Rev. J. F. McNulty, St. Edmund’s House Cambridge. At 
the London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics, 23 Store Street, 
London, W.C.1, a summer course has been arranged for August 
3-14, while the Training School for Music Teachers, 73 High 
Street, Marylebone, London, W.1, is organizing a vacation school 
at Seascale, Cumberland. The Glamorgan Summer School is 
again being organized at Barry by the Glamorgan Education 
Committee, and as usual the courses promised cover a variety 
of subjects connected with primary, secondary, and technical 
education. Attention is invited particularly to the classes in 
physical training, needlecraft, and elocution, and to the special 
course for teachers of rural science. The school lasts from 
August 2 until August 8, and inquiries should be addressed to 
the Education Department, County Hall, Cardiff. 

* * + 


SUMMER COURSES ON THE CONTINENT.—Particulars are now 
being received of numerous summer courses on the Continent 
for those who have a mind for combining work with a pleasant 
tour. In Madrid, a session for foreigners is being arranged, for 
the fifteenth year, by the Centro de Estudios Historicos, which 
comprises a general course on language, phonetics, Spanish 
literature, art and culture, &c., and special courses of a supple- 
mentary nature. The session is from July 12 until August 7, 
and communications should be sent to the Secretaria de los 
Cursos para Extranjeros, Almagro, 26, Madrid, 4. Several 
holiday courses covering such diverse subjects as philosophy, 
natural science, political economy, foreign languages, and 
including a special graded course in German for foreigners, have 
been arranged in connexion with the University of Jena for the 
period August 4-17. The secretary is Fräulein Clara Blomeyer, 
Jena, Carl Zeissplatz 3. In France there is a vacation course for 
foreigners in the University of Clermont from July 15 until 
August 31. There will be courses in language and literature, and 
in French culture, and excursions to places of interest. Correspon- 
dence should be sent to the Secrétariat du Comité de Patronage 
des Etudiants Etrangers, 4, Rue Pascal, Clermont-Ferrand, Puy- 
de-Dome. The University of Lausanne is organizing a school for 
French language and literature for three independent and consecu- 
tive fortnights commencing July 15. Particulars can be obtained 
from the Secrétariat of the University. A ‘ holiday conference ” 
is being organized at the Geneva Institute of International Rela- 
tions which has arisen out of the summer schools organized by 
the League of Nations Union, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, London, 
S.W.1. Addresses on the work of the League of Nations and 
related topics have been arranged. The date of the “ con- 
ference ” is August 14-21. 
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YOUR SUMMER HOLIDAYS 
THIS YEAR? 


A favourable opportunity 
to arrange an economical 


TOUR m CANA 


presents itself in view of 

the Joint Committee of the 

Four Secondary Associations 
of 


HEAD AND ASSISTANT 
MASTERS anD MISTRESSES 


having accepted the 
invitation of 


THE OVERSEAS EDUCATION 
LEAGUE, WINNIPEG 


to visit Canada again this year. 


AN EXTENSIVE ITINERARY 


covering a tour by land and sea 


OF OVER 12,000 MILES 


has been drawn up, for which the in- 
clusive cost for ocean and rail travel, 
hotels, sight-seeing, gratuities, &c., is 


£120 


The Party will sail by the Canadian 
Pacific Liner ‘‘Metagama”’ 
JULY 30 


FROM LIVERPOOL 
FROM GLASGOW.... JULY 31 
Returning by the Canadian Pacific 
Liner “ Melita ” 
FROM MONTREAL 
DUE SOUTHAMPTON 


. SEPT. 8 
SEPT. 16 


Further particulars from— 


MISS R. YOUNG, 


Hon. Secretary, Joint Four Secondary Associations, 


29 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1 


[May, 1926. 
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NEW MODEL 
TABLE DESKS 


WITH ADJUSTABLE TOPS, 
FLAT OR SLOPING 
For use as a Table or Desk 


Extra large Lockers most useful for 
Secondary Schools and Colleges 


The E.S.A. are actual makers of School 


Furniture since 1872. 


The factory at Stevenage is one of the 
~- largest in the Kingdom. 


IN STOCK 
FOR IMMEDIATE REQUIREMENTS. 


Locker Single and Dual Desks, Table Desks, 
Folding Desks, Teachers’ Desks and Tables, 
Infants’ Tables and Chairs, Cupboards, 
Easels and Blackboards of all sizes. 


Every item supplied from a 
BLACKBOARD and EASEL 


to the complete equipment of a 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL OR COLLEGE 


Illustrated Catalogue free on request 


Educational Supply Assn:1= 
171-181, High Holborn er 


FACTORY AT 
FROM A PHOTO VYAKEN PROM THE aw 


The E.S.A. sells always of the best, and sells fairly 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 
PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Whole Page .. £8 10 0 | Half Column [} page] £2 10 0 
One Column [$ page) 4 10 0 One-eighth Page 1 5 0 
Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 
SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 

If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 

[Advertisers are reminded that ‘‘ Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,’ at Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and Cheques should 
be crossed, “ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.’ Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 

Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad, 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 


Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of front 
page. 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, 
E.C. 4. 


Schools and Universities of Great Britain 


V.—THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
By CYRIL Norwoop, M.A., D.Lit. 
HE difficulty which confronts an author at the outset 
in writing about the public schools of England is 
that everybody knows, or thinks he knows, what they are, 
and yet nobody is able to supply a definition. In this 
article I shall have primarily in mind the great boarding- 
schools, but no one can deny the title of the great day- 
schools to share the name. The Commission known as 
Lord Clarendon’s, which undertook in 1861 the task of 
investigating the condition of nine leading schools, investi- 
gated Eton, Winchester, Westminster, Charterhouse, 
Harrow, Rugby, Shrewsbury, St. Paul’s, and Merchant 
Taylors’ : this fact shows that schools practically confined 
to day-boys then had their place. The term “‘ public school’’ 
must include both schools where all are boarders and 
schools where all live in their own homes, and between the 
one and the other will be found schools in which the pro- 
portion of the one element to the other passes through 
every variety. In popular usage at the present day, a 
public schocl is taken to be one whose headmaster has a 
seat in the Headmasters’ Conference. The right to this 
used to mean that the school sent a regular proportion of 
its pupils to Oxford and Cambridge, but of late years, with 
the rise of the local universities, this differentiation has 
been abandoned, and a headmaster is usually elected to a 
place if a sufficient number of his pupils stay to the age of 
eighteen, and carry on their studies beyond the stage of 
the First School Certificate. 

But most people when they speak of a public school 
mean a boarding-school, and it must be allowed that the 
boarding-schools are a peculiar product of this country, 
winning for themselves devoted loyalty and uncompromis- 
ing hostility, but taking a place in the national life to which 
no other country offers a parallel. Their origin goes far 
back to medieval and Tudor times. Winchester was 
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founded in 1382, and Eton in 1440, but there were in those 
days many schools less famous, which either have not sur- 
vived, or have survived under another name. It has been 
estimated that in the dark days before the Reformation 
there was some sort of grammar or choir school for every 
8,300 people, a standard which we are far from attaining 
in the enlightened days of the twentieth century. Henry 
VIII and Edward VI suppressed a great many, and annexed 
their endowments ; but in a certain number of cases they 
either gave back, or sold back, the property which by the 
divine right of the stronger they had confiscated, and thus 
launched themselves on the stream of history under the 
guise of great patrons of education, and generous pro- 
motors of learning. There are many schools which date 
from Tudor times, but so far as the Tudor sovereigns had 
anything to do with it, they were never responsible for 
their first beginnings or their real endowment. 

Nevertheless, private benefaction did a good deal to 
make good the loss caused by the predatory habits of the 
Crown, and individuals as various as enlightened deans and 
prosperous merchants, and guilds and City companies like 
the Merchant Taylors, did found schools, some of which, 
though by no means all, have survived. There are records 
of 286 schools either founded or reconstituted under the 
Tudors, and eighty-three more under James I, but, for most 
of these, bad days were in store. The interesting point to 
observe, however, is that the ideals which have charac- 
terized the great English schools were already present to 
the minds of the teachers. They are indeed implicit or 
explicit in the foundaton of William of Wykeham. He 
established the connection between the public school and 
the university, and shaped the beginnings of the prefect 
system when he gave to the oldest and most advanced 
scholars the right to control and to teach the younger. He 
encouraged a strong corporate life, and by selecting as his 
motto ‘‘ Manners makyth man,” he showed that character 
was his first concern, and was to be the foundation of all 
else. If we add to the Wykehamist tradition the humanism 
of Dean Colet, the founder of St. Paul’s, we have the germs 
of all that has been most vital and most fruitful in English 
education. 

This is not the place to trace the fortunes of English 
schools through the depressing period of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. The next great vivifying influence 
came from Arnold of Rugby in the early nineteenth century, 
and his contribution was to set a model for future develop- 
ment by the emphasis which he laid on religion as the 
dominant factor in education, and on responsibility and 
leadership as developed by the prefect system. Nor must 
it be forgotten that he was a pioneer in broadening the 
curriculum, and bringing mathematics, history, and modern 
languages into the courses of study. There sprang up as a 
result of the educational movement which he inspired, a 
large number of new schools, which were either old grammar 
schools, revived and delocalized, of which Repton, Up- 
pingham, Sherborne, and Tonbridge are types; or entirely 
new foundations, established often with a special purpose, 
such as Marlborough and Wellington, Cheltenham and 
Clifton. The rise of those schools marks the beginning of 
the dominance of the public boarding-school in our educa- 
tion, and it was due to a variety of causes. The first was 
that the schools did give something which could not be so 
well got elsewhere, in the backward and unreformed day- 
schools of the time.; they did train character, and fit 
boys for life. But they were helped by the fact that during 
the nineteenth century the Empire developed rapidly, 
and there was a demand for boarding-schools from parents 
who could not live in the country, and further by the fact 
that the national wealth grew so rapidly that the numbers 
who could afford the fees for teaching and maintenance 
was greatly increased. The construction of railways made 
travel easy, and country gentlemen could not hesitate to 
send their sons from the disadvantages of their rural 
parishes to the opportunities afforded by the new schools. 
On the whole the schools have justified themselves nobly, 


and have not fallen short of the expectations formed of 
them. But there have been consequences that are not 
altogether happy. Largely for social and snobbish, rather 
than true educational reasons, the boarding-school has come 
to be thought of as giving an education preferable to that 
of the day-school. Class distinctions have been created and 
emphasized by those who have collected money, but have 
not inherited culture or the tradition of service. The 
training of character has at times degenerated into a mere 
elaboration and worship of games, and the publicity given 
to all the athletics of the public schools has placed them in 
constant temptation of sacrificing their higher to their 
lower ends. It has to be remembered that the men of the 
nineteenth century became rich so easily and so rapidly, 
and made the world for themselves temporarily so cheap 
and so comfortable, that they slurred over the importance 
of work, and set great store on the athletic and social 
prestige which the schools could confer. Nor has the danger 
to the true well-being of the schools thereby created ceased 
to exist. Philistinism and athleticism are always trying 
to extend their sway to the detriment of the highest 
education. 

Whether they have prevailed too much or not, the fact 
remains that the great boarding-schools were never more 
popular or more supported than they are to-day. Sons 
follow fathers to the old schools and in turn put down their 
sons at birth on the waiting-lists. The War, which was at 
first thought likely to ruin or to cripple the schools, has 
benefited them greatly, both for reasons highly creditable, 
and for other reasons which are more liable to unfavourable 
criticism. The public schools supplied the best type of 
young officer, who led the nation’s armies, and in that 
stern field of action and sacrifice they were not found 
wanting. But the War caused also a great redistribution 
of wealth, and in the years that immediately followed it a 
great host of candidates presented themselves for entrance 
to the schools from homes and parents different in type 
from those who had sought this type of education before. 
Nor is this the only reason why pressure on the schools 
has become greater than hitherto. The admission of 
the “ Free Placer” from the elementary schools in 
considerable numbers to all the great day-schools which 
have accepted State-aid has caused great numbers of 
middle-class parents to look elsewhere for the education of 
their sons, and it is not too much to say that from every 
city and large town in the country are sent recruits to the 
boarding-schools who, a generation ago, would have been 
sent quite contentedly by their parents to the great day- 
school of the locality. 

As a result, the accommodation in the favoured schools 
no longer suffices for those who would avail themselves of 
it, and many are able to exact a higher standard of entrance. 
We are perhaps, and, as I think, probably, on the eve of a 
further increase in the number of large boarding schools, 
and of these Stowe and Canford are the vanguard. A 
declining birth-rate, and heavy taxation, are influences 
which operate in the other direction, but the net result 
has so far been all in the direction of further expansion. 
One result, certainly not beneficial to education, is that 
there has grown up the system of the common entrance 
examination, that stiff fence which the boy of 13+ must 
take in order to reach the coveted land. It is bad to train 
boys of that age for the purposes of examination, first and 
foremost, and a great many preparatory schools do nothing 
else. There is nothing in English education at the present 
moment the influence of which is more generally admitted 
to be harmful than that of this examination, and unfor- 
tunately nothing which it is more difficult to reform. 

Since the middle of the nineteenth century there has 
been a steady widening of the curriculum, and the move- 
ment which was begun by Arnold and others has now 
reached a point where reaction is likely to set in, and the 
tendencies will be all towards simplification. We are far 
from the days when mathematics was an “‘ extra ” at Eton, 
done on half holidays only. Science made its way steadily 
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from the time of the building of the first demonstration and 
lecture theatre until these present heuristic days when 
vast laboratories house the infant discoveries of beginners 
in subjects which cost more than all the other subjects 
combined. Modern languages have established and made 
good their claim, and critics will say that it has not yet 
been fully met. In the last twenty years history and modern 
studies have challenged the old humanities, and claim to 
stand on an equality. There is indeed no great school which 
does not offer to its boys in their first years a specialist 
course in classics, mathematics, modern studies, more than 
one type of science, and perhaps engineering. Whatever 
charges may be brought against the schools, that of a 
Narrow and narrowing curriculum cannot now be made. 
The last ten years have seen fully established in the 
schools the system of the School Certificate, that test of a 
general education which is imposed on the average boy 
of 16+, and which is so familiar already that little need 
be said of it. It is so universal in the public-schools of 
to-day to find an organization which leads up to the School 
Certificate with its triple test of proficiency in the mother 
tongue, a foreign language or languages, and mathematics 
and science, followed by advanced specialist courses for 
those who have passed that barrier, that it is seldom 
realized how profound is the change from the schools of 
the nineties of the last century. The old public-school and 
the modern secondary school differ indeed little in their 
curriculum, however much they may differ in other respects. 
But one result of all this is deplored by many. The old 
form-master who was friend, philosopher, and guide to his 
little flock in all the subjects, has been displaced by the 
specialist teacher, with consequences not entirely beneficial. 
The subjects are better taught, but the pupil misses some- 
thing of the human touch. The average result of the modern 
system is better, for the boys learn more quickly and more 
easily. But schoolmasters nowadays in the public-schools 
rarely enjoy the chances with one particular group of boys 
which the old form-master who was worthy of his oppor- 
tunity, took so successfully—a loss which one must needs 
lament. Those who insistently praise the old system, too 
often forget the fate of those forms who were shut up for 
a term or a year with a master who was incompetent or 
unsympathetic, and they were not so rare as the panegyrists 
of the past would lead us to believe. 
A development which does not date from more than 
a generation back is the creation of schools with a 
special bias. In part they have been due to the reaction 
against the long-sustained and tyrannical classical tradition ; 
in part they have been the product of formative educa- 
tional ideals. Oundle, under Sanderson, never neglected 
the claims of general education, but made its name 
mainly by its success in applied science and engineering. 
Holt, under Howson, represented a special idea worked out 


by a master-craftsman. There is a demand for specialized 
agricultural schools which is not fully met. But on the 
whole it is not likely that this process will be carried very 
far. It is a rash step to commit a boy to a specialized 
course too early, and the schools are likely to remain in 
overwhelming numbers very much of one type. 

The movement to-day is to give greater place and more 
encouragement to music, art, and drama than in the past, 
and particularly to the two former, which already claim a 
place in the School Certificate on equal terms with the old- 
established subjects. It will probably not be in the best 
interests of music and art to bring them into the rigid 
system of examination, but, however that may be, there 
is no doubt that the singing, particularly choral singing, 
the instrumental music, the drawing, painting, modelling, 
and etching of public-school boys are better now than they 
ever were. More time is given to these subjects and more is 
thought of them. With all these goes greater attention to 
handicraft, to carpentry, and metalwork, but here it has 
to be remembered that in handicraft the public-schools are 
at a disadvantage owing to the almost total neglect of this 
method of training in the preparatory schools. 

Games still play a full and dominant part, though the 
rule of cricket is not so unchallenged as it was. Lawn 
tennis, a game little better suited to schools than golf, is 
creeping in here and there. But dominant, games do 
not fill quite the space that they did, which is no bad 
thing, and it is not often realized that this is due in con- 
siderable measure to the growth of the Officers’ Training 
Corps, which is not yet twenty years old, but has meant 
very much to the life of the schools. It has given chances 
to boys of different types, and introduced a new element of 
citizenship into boy-life. 

Much has been written of late about religion in public- 
schools, which, like all organized religion, has come in for 
much adverse comment. There is no space to discuss this 
here adequately, but I doubt whether more thought has 
ever been bestowed on chapel services, more trouble taken, 
or more care devoted to confirmation preparation than at 
the present time. Granted that the boys are critical, they 
are also responsive ; the religious life of the schools is not 
unhealthy, and the moral tone of most schools is high. If 
this claim is true, as I think it is, it is something of which 
the schools may be proud, when we consider the character 
of the age in which we live. For after all the schools are, 
and must be to a large extent, the reflection of the homes, 
the parents, the nation in the midst of which they are set. 
They ought to set a higher standard, and on the whole they 
do; but it cannot be a much higher standard. There are 
several features in modern society in this country which 
are none too encouraging, but one which does give some 
ground for optimism is that the schools are still able to 
maintain a high standard. 


The Spoken Word in English 


By WALTER RIpMAN, M.A. 


E sometimes have rather a cart-before-the-horse way 

of doing things. There was a society for the preven- 

tion of cruelty to animals long before one was established 

to deal with cruelty to children; and a great deal of 

attention was paid to the application of phonetics to the 

teaching of French before it was realized that the same 

might be done for English. Yet if it is important that 

we should pronounce a foreign language correctly, it may 

reasonably be urged that it is even more essential that 
we should not neglect our mother tongue. 

It must, I think, be conceded that the general average 
of our speech is not as good as it should be. The ideal 
place for training in the use of our native speech is the 
home ; the little child, very gradually, acquires its pronun- 
ciation and its vocabulary from those with whom it is in 
daily contact. Where conditions are favourable it should 


be able to pronounce all its sounds clearly and well before 
it enters school. Unfortunately this is by no means the 
rule with all our children. Many hear at home only some 
form of dialect speech ; and, what is worse, they often fail 
to pronounce even this correctly, because they have 
acquired certain bad habits, commonly called “ defects of 
speech.” 

Now it would be absurd for any one interested in language 
to speak slightingly of dialects. They have great interest 
for the student, and a homely charm for those who use 
them. At the same time it is idle to deny that they labour 
under distinct disadvantages as compared with standard 
speech. As regards their sounds they often contain some 
that are intrinsically unmusical and harsh, and they may 
have features affecting many sounds that produce a bad 
effect; it may be customary not to move the lower jaw, 
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or to keep the lips in much the same position for all vowels, 
or to allow much breath to pass out through the nose, or 
to use excessive force in uttering certain consonants. Asa 
result of such peculiarities the speech as a whole becomes 
more difficult to understarid for those accustomed to another 
dialect or to standard speech. Further, a dialect contains 
words that are not in current use throughout the English- 
speaking world; and this further handicaps one familiar 
with his native dialect only. 

The term “defects of speech ” covers many kinds of 
deviations from standard. There are often very mistaken 
ideas about these ‘ defects.”” A child finds difficulty in 
pronouncing some of the intrinsically rather difficult 
sounds, such as “r,” or “s,” or “th,” and substitutes 
something approximately like them. A trained person 
could correct this very soon ; but mothers and nurses have 
rarely had even an elementary training in phonetics, and are 
unable to deal with the difficulty. Constant repetition 
makes the faulty pronunciation into a firmly established 
habit, and those in contact with the child come to look 
upon it as a matter of course, and after a time are gjven 
to stating that “ he can’t pronounce the sound properly,” 
and then come the generally quite incorrect explanations 
“ because of his teeth,” ‘‘ because his tongue is too long,” 
&c. Often the mere careful repetition of the correct sound 
would have been enough guidance for the little child ; but 
how many grown-up people are able, for instance, to give the 
child a prolonged untrilled “r” as a model ? 

Where the home has failed, it is manifestly the duty of 
the school to teach good speech ; yet, here, too, the teachers 
are often ill qualified for the work. The training col- 
leges for elementary teachers are, it is true, giving increasing 
attention to voice production and English phonetics ; yet 
in the multiplicity of subjects that have to be studied, 
these still receive less than their due share of attention. 
Many children enter our elementary schools with faulty 
speech, which should and could be cured before they leave 
the infants’ department. Yet how many there are who 
come to the secondary school at the age of eleven without 
having learnt to speak clearly and well! Nor is there 
more likelihood of expert knowledge in the private pre- 
paratory schools. 

The problem of imparting good speech, then, devolves 
on the secondary school, which recognizes it as its duty to 
prepare boys and girls for life; and whatever the career 
of the pupil may be, bad speech will be more or less of a 
handicap, and the school must equip him or her in this 
respect no less than in what may be regarded as more 
directly pertaining to the proposed vocation. A pleasant 
and generally acceptable form of speech is obviously essen- 
tial for the actor and the lawyer, for the preacher and the 
teacher.; it is of course a valuable asset to the salesman 
and the secretary ; it should be regarded as a necessity in 
_all social intercourse. The man who mumbles or who 
offends our ears with slipshod or affected specch is a 
nuisance. What he says may be sensible enough, but his 
way of saying it jars upon us. 

It may be conceded that some traces of dialect speech, 
observed (for instance) in the intonation or in the occasional 
use of an expressive local word or phrase, may be not 
unattractive ; but for general use a standard speech is 
essential. For all practical purposes we possess such a 
standard. There are indeed minor variations in the pro- 
nunciation of certain words by educated speakers, 
variations which, as a rule, are of no advantage to the 
language ; but on the whole we are in little doubt as to 
whether a speaker is using standard speech or not. The 
language spoken on the stage, in the higher forms of drama, 
is the same wherever English plays are acted. This is the 
kind of speech that our schools should teach ; but not 
only for the practical purposes of intercourse in society, 
business, public speaking, &c. Standard speech is needed 
for the proper appreciation of literature. Fine prose and 
noble poetry are not intended to be read in dialect, in 
spite of some recent utterances that have been broadcast 


from the London station. Some literary men have read 
poems and discoursed on pronunciation in a manner posi- 
tively shocking to asensitive ear. One speaker in particular 
who in print had been insistent that the letter “ r ” should 
be pronounced wherever it appears in the printed word 
showed in his own pronunciation that he did not realize what 
this meant, for some of his ‘‘r’s’’ were inaudible, while 
others coalesced with the preceding vowels, producing those 
particularly unmusical sounds known as “‘ coronal” vowels. 

Even when a poem is read silently, we utter the sounds 
to ourselves and seem to hear them; and the poem will 
lose much of its beauty if we are not able to make the sounds 
well. 

After this rather lengthy introduction we can approach 
the question, how the secondary school should deal with 
the problem of imparting good speech. The first essential 
is a well qualified teacher. In an ideal state of things, 
every teacher of English would have received a training in 
voice production and phonetics ; and the teacher of every 
subject would speak well. The latter requirement is found 
in a number of girls’ schools; and girls realize the social 
value of good speech, and have on the whole better mimetic 
ability than boys. As a result, the average speech of girls 
is distinctly superior to that of boys. 

It is clearly desirable to enable the pupils to correct 
their faulty speech habits as soon after their entry into the 
secondary school as possible. Where there are junior forms 
in which no foreign language is taught, a weekly lesson may 
be set aside for English sounds; it is perhaps better not 
to call it “ phonetics,” and it is in general a good rule to 
employ a minimum of technical terms with these young 
pupils. The training of the vocal organs and of the 
hearing proceed at the same time. The pupils are taught 
to distinguish the constituents of the spoken language and 
to free themselves gradually. from the mistaken ideas which 
they may have acquired from our bad spelling. They are 
taught to appreciate the difference between the strong and 
weak forms of many words, and to distinguish between 
stress and pitch. Simple lessons in intonation can be 
given quite early, the “tune ” being indicated by dots or 
curves on the blackboard. A good deal of ground can be 
covered in a year; towards the end of it it will be possible 
to include some work bearing on the special sounds of the 
foreign language shortly to be started. 

In most secondary schools, however, the pupils on 
admission at the age of eleven plus, have to begin at once 
their first foreign language, which is usually French. In 
teaching French pronunciation we have realized that a 
systematic comparison of English and French sounds is 
necessary ; and if we believe in the principle of passing from 
the known to the unknown, we shall take pains to see that 
the English sounds are known before we attempt to teach 
the French ones. It will therefore be advisable to devote 
at least the first fortnight’s French lessons to English 
phonetics ; it is better still, if the teachers concerned are 
well qualified and can work out a suitable scheme, to give 
this intensive course in the English as well as the French 
lessons. Thoroughly concentrated work of this kind is 
very effective, and should ensure that all the pupils acquire 
the sounds of standard speech and have ears trained to 
detect divergencies from the standard. They should be 
quite familiar with the phonetic symbols on the sound- 
chart; and knowledge of these should be a permanent 
possession, reference to them being readily made whenever 
occasion arises. 

The knowledge of the sounds of standard speech is, 
however, only the first step. We have to know where they 
are to be used. The word “lady” may be pronounced to 
rhyme with “tidy ’’: the individual sounds are correct 
enough, but in “ lady ” the wrong diphthong has been used. 
If our spelling observed the principle “ one sign one sound ” 
there would be no difficulty here; unfortunately it does not, 
and ‘‘orthoepy”’ is very troublesome in our ; 
Here reading aloud under the guidance of the teacher is 
the chief help. For the older pupils a pronouncing diction- 
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ary should be available on the class-room shelves ; and they 
should be taught to make it a rule to refer to this whenever 
they. meet a word in their reading about the pronunciation 
of which they are in doubt. 

In the lower classes reading aloud should be carefully 
cultivated. The good reader is one whose eye travels 
quickly and enables him to see where pauses are appropriate. 
Mr. Burrell, in his admirable little book, ‘‘ Clear Speaking 
and Good Reading” (published by Longmans), has well 
emphasized the value of observing suitabie pauses in 
rendering the reading expressive. In present-day English 
it is particularly necessary to dwell on this, because of the 
tendency to have as few commas as possible ; sometimes 
there are several lines running without a single punctuation 
mark as a guide to the phrasing. 

It is a good exercise to let the pupils determine the appro- 
priate place for pauses, apart from those indicated by the 
punctuation. They may also be asked to note which words 
present special difficulties in pronunciation. 

What serves most to render the reading expressive is the 
intonation, and this requires special care. It is very easy 
to acquire habits of mechanical intonation, which are 
particularly obnoxious in the reading of verse, but fre- 
quently also render prose unpleasant. Good English intona- 
tion helps to interpret the meaning and shows the most in- 
teresting individual variations in good speakers. This implies 
thought and feeling brought to bear on what is read; 
and is the very opposite of a sing-song delivery. A common 
mistake is to give the same note to the first stressed syllable 
of each word-group, and then let the voice descend and 
grow weak until it becomes so faint as to be unintelligible. 
Another mistake, frequent in verse, lies in giving all the 
rhyme words the same rising intonation. Some intonations 
peculiar to conversational English, when transferred to 
literary passages, rob them of all their dignity or charm. 

While these faults are common in untrained readers, the 
trained reciter is liable to others no less trying to the lis- 
tener: some, in attempting to get the “ full value ” of a 
poem, give undue importance to minor words and secondary 
passages, so that all sense of light and shade is lost, and the 
effect is spoiled by too much striving after effect; others 
are so impressed by the beauty of “ tone ” that all their 
energies are expended on the vowels, while the poor 


consonants are neglected—and many of their words cannot 
be understood. 

There is plenty of scope for reading aloud in the class- 
room. When, in the literature lesson, a passage has been 
discussed, it is well to have it read aloud; the manner of 
reading will show whether it has been fully appreciated. 
Sometimes the teacher will read a fine passage as a model. 
Occasionally ‘‘ pattern reading ” will be found helpful : 
the teacher reads the text, each word group being repeated 
either by an individual or by the class as a whole. This is 
particularly valuable for accustoming the pupils to in- 
tonation different from the conversational. It gradually 
encourages them not to be shy of using what we may call 
a ‘‘ literary ” intonation. 

When a pupil is reading the rest of the class should be 
trained to listen intently; and they should be ready to 
criticize, if called upon. Such criticism should also be 
forthcoming whenever a pupil has expressed himself orally. 
There is at present much waste in class-work owing to 
indistinct speech. Every word should be audible without 
effort, not only to the teacher, but to all the pupils, many 
of whom may be sitting behind the speaker and unable to 
see his face. 

The learning by heart of good prose as well as of poetry 
is recognized as a valuable part of the work in literature, 
and care must be taken that it is recited with correct 
diction and intonation. The latter is often hardly studied 
as it should be: pupils should be made to search for the 
“tune” that seems to them most expressive. When 
reciting they should adopt a good attitude, and should stand 
facing the class. Gesture should be reduced to a minimum. 
The old-fashioned methods of ‘‘ elocution,’’ with their 
stereotyped expressions of the face and movements of the 
hands, have fortunately gone out of favour. 

In the space at my disposal it is not possible to give full 
details as to the teaching of reading aloud and reciting. 
It may therefore be well, in conclusion, to refer to some 
helpful books. Besides Mr. Burrell’s book, mentioned 
above, I would draw attention to Miss Fogerty’s excellent 
book on “ The Speaking of English Verse ” (published by 
Dent) and to my late friend Hardress O’Grady’s “ Reading 
Aloud ” (published by Bell). It seems unnecessary to 
mention the well-known books on English phonetics. 


Varia 


MEssRS. JOHN BARTHOLOMEW & Son, LTD., have issued a timely 
list of the tourist maps prepared by them. Their London agents 
are Frederick Warne & Co., Ltd., Chandos House, Bedford 
Court, W.C. 2. 


+ 2 2 


Messrs. Crossy, Lockwoop & Son’s quarterly announce- 
ment pamphlet contains the titles of several technical works 
on industrial processes which science teachers will be glad to 
have at hand for reference purposes. 

+ * s 


TEACHERS OF COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS should see the Spring 
List of new books being published by the House of Pitman 
(Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd.). Several additions to Pitman’s 
Engineering Degree Series are also announced, together with a 
number of similar technical works. 

+ % 4 


LIBRAIRIE LAROUSSE, 13-17 rue Montparnasse, Paris, 6e, 
is issuing an illustrated dictionary of domestic life entitled 
‘“ Larousse Ménager.” The work is being produced in thirty-nine 
weekly parts, and is fully illustrated. This house also publishes 
a French ‘‘ Statesman’s Year Book,” the 1925 edition of which 
is now available, together with numerous French standard works. 

s s s 


The “ announcements ” for January to June of the CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS, as usual in a distinctive wrapper, include 
the Memorandum on the Teaching of History prepared by the 
Education Committee of the Incorporated Association of Assis- 
tant Masters in Secondary Schools and several scientific works 
of importance. 


The Spring Announcement List of MESSRS. FREDERICK WARNE 
& Co., Lro., brings tidings of yet another “‘ fortnightly.” This 
work, entitled ‘‘ Wild Life of the World ” by Richard Lydekker, 
and is intended to be an authoritative compendium on the life 
and habitat of the animals of the world. 


+ * S 


Mr. W. H. Spreadbury writes an interesting article on SCHOOL 
AQUARIA in the spring issue of The Amateur Aquarist. He gives 
useful hints on the way in which large and small aquaria can 
be used in schools to supplement nature-study lessons, and 
advocates the “‘ pickle-jar’’ as a way out of the difficulty of 
maintenance during holidays. 

* * * 


According to the March issue of the Decimal Educator, the 
organ of the DECIMAL ASSOCIATION, the metric system came 
into force in the U.S.S.R. on January 1 last. In Turkey a draft 
law to make metric weights and measures compulsory is under 
consideration. From March 1 the metre became the standard 
measure in Greece, and the kilogram and litre are to become 
compulsory next year. 


* 2 2 


The National Council for Animals’ Welfare Week is arrang- 
ing a meeting at 10.30 a.m. on Saturday, May 8, in the Essex Hall, 
Strand, W.C.2, when the subject will be ‘‘ ANIMALS’ WELFARE 
AND THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM.” The speakers will include Miss 
Evelyn Sharp and others. This is part of the Animals’ Welfare 
Week activities arranged for May 2-8 by the National Council 
for Animals’ Welfare Week, 11 Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, 
W.C.2. 
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Correspondence 


THE CLASSICS IN EDUCATION 


* The ultimate defence of a classical education in the strict 
sense of the phrase is that the Greeks and Romans were races 
whose languages were developed under the stimulus of peculiarly 
noble and successful experience; that their experience found 
very perfect expression in literature, exposing clearly the 
character of thought and feeling enshrined in the languages ; 
that the experiences thus enshrined are singularly well-marked 
in type, comparatively unbroken by cross-currents from without 
and diverse from one another, and that the languages are suff- 
ciently unlike our own to compel attention to every step in the 
mechanism of linguistic expression. It is no disadvantage for 
our purpose that each race was dogged by the defect of its own 
excellences ; both the lapse and the achievement may be almost 
equally instructive.” 

These words answer more cogently than any correspondent 
of yours could do the letter published last month. They will be 
found on page 14 of “ Classics in Education,” the Report of the 
Prime Minister’s Committee, published in 1921. If, indeed, 
this correspondence sends some of us to read again that admir- 
able report, it will have justified itself. 

“ A Modern Man” complains that Mr. Baldwin offered no 
alternative between reading modern plays or novels and Greek 
literature. This is most unfair; Mr. Baldwin had proved in his 
own case the value of the classics, and wished to recommend 
them to others. By way of contrast he mentioned other forms of 
literature which happen to be very popular at the moment. 
He did not exclude the reading of Dante or Goethe, even by 
implication. 

What argument is brought forward for the statement that 
Greek and Latin are studied because they are dead ? We shall 
need stronger proof than the expression of an opinion, fenced as 
it is by the extraordinary statement that we have evolved an 
Anglo-Latin peculiar to ourselves. 

Surely the time is past when it is desirable to exalt the value 
or importance of our own line of study by decrying others. There 
is a place for modern studies, and in our newer secondary schools 
boys and girls are following them in increasing numbers, but there 
is a place, perhaps a modest one, for the classics. 

J. F. UsHERWOOD. 
St. Dunstan’s College, Catford, S.E. 6. 


May I express my views in regard to the letter upon this 
subject from ‘‘ A Modern Man ” in your last issue ? 

Your readers may remember that “ A Modern Man ” took 
exception to the remark that “ Classical education has for 
generations been the dominating factor in the building up of 
the British character,” which occurred in your comment upon 
Mr. Baldwin’s presidential address to the January meeting of 
the Classical Association, on the ground that few women, and 
probably not more than one man in twenty, ever received such 
an education. I fear that there is here some confusion between 
quality and quantity. Character is built up by a thousand daily 
influences which pour in upon us during our converse with our 
fellow-men ; but roughly speaking these influences may be traced 
to our “ leaders.” By this word I mean all that consciously or 
unconsciously influences our lives, the books we read, the plays 
we see, the daily press, the weekly sermon. A very small 
percentage of the total population of these isles does in fact do 
a very great deal to build up the character of the nation. These 
I call our leaders of thought, and a very large percentage of them 
always have received and, I hope, always will receive, a classical 
education. 

“ A Modern Man ” objects to the lavish praise bestowed by 
you in common with The Times and other journals on Mr. Bald- 
win's address. One is tempted to quote Securus iudicat orbis 
terrarum, but I do not wish to gain a dialectical victory, but to 
forward the important issues at stake. Your correspondent 
traces this praise to two of our national characteristics—our 
indifference to literature and our insularity. He is not very 
lucid, but I think I am right in saying that by the first he means 


our indifference to modern continental literature, or, rather, the 
indifference of classical apologists. If it is seriously meant that 
classical men support a classical education only from ignorance 
of the fine things in modern literature, then ‘‘ A Modern Man ”’ 
has been very unfortunate in the classical men whom he has met. 
Let him console himself, however, that such do not constitute 
one twentieth of the entire population. 

As to our insularity, I should have thought the classics would 
be an influence tending to broaden it. One who has breathed 
the atmosphere of Periclean Athens or of imperial Rome has 
enlarged his soul and broadened his outlook on life just in 
proportion as his draughts of that “ diviner air” have been 
copious. Of course, we idealize the Greeks and Romans—it will 
be a sorry day for the younger generation when it ceases to 
idealize some one—but to suggest that ‘‘ we do not mind admit- 
ting the greatness of Greece and Rome, because the Greeks and 
Romans, being all dead, are not our rivals, and have never been, 
nor can they ever be, our enemies,” is simply the acme of 
absurdity. 


The Perse School. R. B. APPLETON. 


I do not wish to reply at any great length to the phalanx of 
distinguished teachers who have assailed me, but there are just 
one or two things I should like to say. 

I must frankly say that I fail to follow Mr. E. T. Campagnac’s 
argument, but, as far as I can understand it, it runs somewhat 
as follows: the classical tradition in education dates from 
Erasmus, and has always included music, natural science, 
mathematics, and philosophy (none of which have ever been 
associated with classics in the public schools, and three of which 
have practically no connexion with the classics). If we lose this 
conception, we shall lose our standards of judgment, and our 
habits of intelligent criticism, and we shall lose it, if we give 
up Latin and Greek, although a knowledge of Latin and Greek 
is not necessary to attain it. If that is his argument, it needs 
no answer; if I have misinterpreted him, I apologize and hope 
he will be good enough to put me right in your next number. 

In all the letters there are instances of the great fallacies 
which run through the utterances of the classicists about litera- 
ture. One of these is that Latin and Greek works possess a 
monopoly of certain qualities which are in reality common to 
all, or most, great literature. Mr. Campagnac speaks of “‘ sim- 
plicity and sincerity in the use of words.” There is plenty of 
that in modern writers if Mr. Campagnac will take the trouble 
to look for it. I do not know what more simple and sincere 
language you can have than that of Pascal, Molière, and other 
French writers, or what simpler songs there are than those of 
Burns, Heine, and other Germans. Much of Goethe is extremely 
simple, and much of Plato is not. As historians Thiers and 
Macaulay are simpler than Thucydides and Tacitus. But when 
one speaks of “ simplicity,” one must be wary, because it is 
not easy to say in what exactly “ simplicity ” consists, or what 
is its value. Life is full of complicated subjects, which cannot 
always be discussed in simple language, and the demands of 
the twentieth century after Christ are much more exacting than 
those of the fifth century before Christ. Homer satisfied the 
Greeks, but he cannot satisfy us; even Mr. R. W. Livingstone 
confesses that he is sometimes tedious. “Simplicity ” is only 
one virtue out of many in literature. 

Mr. Sargeaunt illustrates the fallacy that because classical 
literature is different from modern literature, therefore it is 
better. He says that Mr. Baldwin did no more than “ claim 
for certain ancient authors a power to refresh and transport, 
different from anything we can find in modern. literature.” 
The reply is obvious. I turn the sentence round and I “ claim 
for certain modern authors a power to refresh and transport, 
different from anything we can find in ancient literature.” Is 
not that equally true ? Is there anything in classical literature 
remotely resembling Shakespeare, or Dante, or Victor Hugo, or 
Wordsworth, or Scott ? If I and thousands like me, find more 
“ refreshment and transport ” in these than in Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, who can deny that my proposition is as sound as 
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Mr. Sargeaunt’s ? 
truisms. 

But surely Mr. Sargeaunt will not argue that “ freshness ” is 
an attribute peculiar to classical writers. I may be wrong about 
the meaning he attaches to the word, but to me at least, nothing 
can be “ fresher ” than “ Romeo and Juliet,” ‘‘ As You Like 
It,” “ Henry V,” “ Comus,” “ Areopagitica,’”’ ‘‘ Don Quixote,” 
Schiller’s poetry, Scott’s early novels, numerous English essayists 
from Addison to Stevenson, English and Scotch ballads, and an 
infinite deal of German ballad and lyric poetry (I speak only of 
what I know, be it observed, and what I know is a mere drop 
in the ocean of modern literature). On the other band I find 
no particular '' freshness” in Cicero, Juvenal, or Martial. 
” Freshness ” is not a quality of any particular literature, though 
there is more of it in some literatures than in others, more 
notably in Greek, German, and English, than in Latin and 
French. *' Freshness ” is the privilege of youth ; and the world 
has been young more than once, and will, one hopes, be some- 
time or other young again. Yet " freshness ” belongs rather 
to authors than to periods, and most often to particular works 
of authors. Even in this age, when the world seems old and 
sad, some writers have the secret of “ freshness,” Gerhart 
Hauptmann, for instance, and in a humbler sphere, Rudyard 
Kipling. 

Many of the arguments used by the classicists in support of 
their favourite study really amount to this: the classical 
writers are superior because the classicist is more in tune with 
them. Thus Mr. Sargeaunt speaks of the classics being “ free 
from undue pre-occupation with the unknown.” The phrase is 
rather cryptic, but let that pass. But what amount of “ pre- 
occupation with the unknown ” is “‘ undue ” ? The only possible 
answer seems to be: anything in excess of that which pleases 
Mr. Sargeaunt. But why should Mr. Sargeaunt seek to erect 
his personal predilections into a law for all literature? If Mr. 
A. likes more “ pre-occupation with the unknown ” than Mr. 
Sargeaunt, why should he be deemed an inferior person? But 
it is ever thus with the classicists. Three-quarters of their 
arguments are nothing but affirmations of personal taste. 

Of course, if Mr. Sargeaunt wants modern literature “‘ free 
from pre-occupation with the unknown,”’ he can have as much 
of it as he likes. Modern literature is so vast and varied that 
there is something for all tastes in it. 

Just one other point. Mr. Sargeaunt asks whether the student 
of French or German or Italian literature is really better read 
or is better equipped intellectually than the student of the classics. 
I should say he is not. But the difference is this: the modernist 
makes no claim to superiority. He does not assert that his 
knowledge is of more value than other people’s knowledge, or 
the few books which he has read better than the countless books 
he has not read. He does not hold that his own particular 
subject is more important than any other, and that without it 
there can be no humanistic education of any real value. He does 
not claim to possess a superior power of “ understanding and 
judging in fundamentals ” and a peculiar “ skill and precision ” 
in the use of his mother-tongue (see Report of Government 
Committee on the Classics). He is a humble person who looks 
upon other people as being as good as himself. But the classicist 
believes and asserts that he is in a class by himself. 

A MODERN MAN. 


Evidently, both are nothing but empty 


THE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 


Mr. Prideaux’s article on the School Certificate (in your March 
issue) was a distinct contribution to the controversy which has 
been raised by many teachers who are thoroughly dissatisfied 
with the present conditions of the matriculation and equivalent 
examinations. 

Mr. Prideaux has been bold: he has not merely expressed 
dissatisfaction with the present system; he has put forward a 
definite suggestion for its alteration, and he bases his suggestion 
on the syllabuses with which we are all familiar, no matter how 
we may dislike them. In time, one hopes, Mr. Prideaux will as 
boldly suggest a re-casting of syllabuses in order that education 
may be more truly an adjustment to the world as it ts, and not 
an “academic ” (I use the word in Mr. Prideaux’s sense) process 


which is so often but the vocational instruction of clergymen 
and schoolmasters. 

Still, while not forgetting the necessity for change, we must 
admit the desirability of building upon what already exists, and 
Mr. Prideaux’s suggestion should be regarded as a very valuable 
beginning to further, and still more sweeping, alterations. The 
alterations will come all the more swiftly if, as I assume, Mr. 
Prideaux’s idea that boys intended for the university will take 
the “ academic ” group means also that boys not intended for the 
university will take the “ non-academic ” group. Alteration will 
then appear urgent, especially when it is remembered that only 
about 3 per cent of secondary schools pupils go on to the university. 
If the other 97 per cent are absorbed into industry and commerce, 
it will become clear that examinations dominated by university 
authority under present conditions, do not help the “ process of 
adjustment.” 

One point I would specially like to raise—not so much by way 
of criticism as by way of warning. I hope the tendency under 
Mr. Prideaux’s scheme will not be to regard the “ academic ” 
type as necessarily the best type. That way still lies much 
obtuse snobbery. The sooner educationists realize that “ literary 
and artistic instinct ” and recognition of ‘‘ subtle relationships ” 
do not form a monopoly belonging exclusively to the professions, 
the better. I gather from Mr. Prideaux, however, that he would 
not willingly place either type higher than the other. But 
in spite of his impartiality, I observe that he sums up the 
“ non-academic ” type as ‘‘ Plain, unimaginative, matter-of-fact 
minds.” A dangerous and misleading phrase for which he will 
be forgiven when the difficulty of definition is recalled. The 
rest of his article shows that he didn’t really mean it. 

J. WickHaM MURRAY, 
Secretary, Association of Teachers 
in Technical Institutions. 


29 Gordon Square, 
W.C. 1. 


I have read with much interest the article by Mr. H. P. 
Prideaux in your March issue dealing with the School Certificate 
Examination. The ingenious suggestion advanced by your 
contributor for distinguishing between the “ academic ” and the 
** non-academic ” types of pupils deserves the careful considera- 
tion of every educationist, for it is beyond question that the 
examination as it exists to-day is weighted very unfairly against 
those pupils who are not “ bookish.” 

One of the most amazing features of English life is the 
chameleon-like behaviour of certain sections of both platform 
and press in regard to education. On one day we are told in 
no uncertain language that the English taxpayer cannot possibly 
be getting value for his money since x per cent of the pupils 
leaving secondary schools have failed to pass the School Certificate 
Examination, or because a few boys from the elementary schools 
have been unable to state “ how many blue beans make five.” 
Yet a few days later we are reminded—again in terms that brook 
no challenge—that the first and last duty of the schoolmaster is 
to “ train the character ” of his pupils, and that Lord Somebody 
or Sir Someone Else, who have done marvellous things, are 
shining examples of the supreme value of character in business 
and other walks of life, for at school they were always to be found 
at the bottom of their forms. 

Few people take time to think that when it is insisted that 
all the pupils of a school must work through practically the 
same curriculum, and be tested by the same examination, it is 
not at all unlikely that many of the boys labelled by examiners 
as “ failures ” will be highly successful in after-life. Indeed, 
there are dozens of boys leaving our secondary schools to-day, 
branded by the School Certificate Examiners as “' failures,” who 
have worked well and consistently throughout their school 
career, who will continue to strive and struggle throughout life, 
and who, in the end, will win through triumphantly. And on 
some future occasion—perchance on a Speech Day at their old 
school—they will jocularly inform a generation of pupils yet 
unborn that they were “ failures ” at school. 

It is imperative that we break away from the stupidly impos- 
sible system which attempts to assess the worth of all types of 
pupils by one Certificate Examination. The School Certificate 
Examination, if it must be retained, ought certainly to be made 
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much more elastic. It should give the “ non-academic ” boy 
(and girl, too) the opportunity of proving his worth. And by the 
“ non-academic ” or “ practical“ boy I do not mean merely 
the boy who is good at “ doing things ” with his hands. I use 
the term also to include those boys who are quick to size up a 
situation and to see a job through—the kind of fellows who will, 
in necessity, be half-way across a turbulent river, seated on a 
plank and with only an old shirt for a sail, what time their more 
learned companions sit on the bank and plan out a seaworthy 
craft or wait for a comfortable steamer to hove in sight. 

Of course, most examining bodies allow pupils to offer some 
branch of handicraft, such as woodwork or domestic science, 
&c., as a subject for the School Certificate Examination, but, so 
far as I know, only one will admit that a certificate may be 
granted—and then only in special cases—without a pass in a 
foreign language. But in every case the academic type of boy, 
and especially the boy who “ crams,” has an out-and-out 
advantage over his “* practical ” school-fellows. How ridiculous 
it all is, and how heart-breaking for the boy who is good at 
doing things ” rather than writing about them. 

The insistence on a pass in a foreign language is wholly out 
of date. By all means, if you wish, see that pupils acquire some 
knowledge of a language other than their own. Even require 
them to offer it as a subject for examination. But why make it 
a “failing ” subject? Surely an intelligent appreciation of 
environment is far more important than a knowledge of French 
or Latin. Yet how many examinations test the child’s knowledge 
of its surroundings ? 

I might show some sympathy for an examiner who proposed 
to withhold a certificate from a girl who could not suggest 
suitable dietaries for children, adults, or invalids, or from a boy 
unable to render “ First-Aid ” in simple accidents. But I cannot 
listen patiently to those who suggest that foreign languages are 
of much greater importance than “ practical ” subjects. 

I have, for a good many years, given special attention to 
the claims of the ‘‘ non-academic ” type of boy (and girl) and 
have accumulated more than a little evidence that proves con- 
clusively—to me, at any rate—that under the existing School 
Certificate Regulations he has not a fair chance of showing the 
stuff that is in him. | 

And, as a fact, no system of awarding certificates that places 
@ small value on the estimate of the teacher who has had actual 
contact with the pupil for many years, and great value on the 
estimate of an external examiner whose only contact with the 
pupil is through half a dozen sheets of script, often written 
on a blazing afternoon in July, can ever be accepted as sound. 

Under such conditions the academic type of boy, and the boy 
who has been “ crammed ”—one hates to say it, but “ cram- 
ming ” is not yet a thing of the past—must score every time. 

And, so far as “‘ character-training ” is concerned, I have yet 
to find the teacher who ever got much credit for that unless, 
at the same time, his examination results were good. 

The great British public believes in the value of “ character 
training,” but I incline to the opinion that it thinks a good deal 
more of a fat scholarship record. 

However, I trust that Mr. Prideaux will persevere in his efforts 
to secure reform, along the lines he indicates, in the School 
Certificate Examination. He will assuredly find many of us 
ready and willing to back him. EASTWELL. 


I should like, if I may, to make some acknowledgment of the 
support and criticism which has been accorded to my article on 
the School Certificate, published in your March issue. My purpose 
was not so much to press for a pre-determined remedy, (that is 
hardly the work of one man), but to focus the widely diffused 
sense of dissatisfaction with the Certificate as it is, and to call 
forth alternative suggestions in the hope that some method of 
improvement might be found. I am not wedded to my own 
solution of the difficulty. 

On the other hand, I cannot feel that the alternatives sug- 
gested, admirable as they are, go so far as I intended—with the 
exception of Mr. Raymont’s, which, if I understand him aright, 
would free both teachers and pupils from all the tyranny of 
external examinations. My vision did not reach so far, and I 
assumed the continuance of an examination system. The other 


remedy suggested, in effect that of the Association of Head 
Mistresses, is a re-shuffling of the groups in such a way that the 
two great stumbling-blocks in the way of the non-academic boy 
or girl, the foreign language and mathematics, would be removed. 
This much-needed reform 1s long overdue, for the longer I teach, 
the more do I incline to the opinion that some minds, otherwise 
capable, are almost impervious to foreign forms of speech. Such 
a change would certainly enable many who now fail to get the 
certificate. 

But it does not touch the other unsatisfactory aspect of the 
certificate, namely, its doubtful signification. The suggested 
simplification would not give a clear, unmistakable indication 
of mental type. Any normal person can grasp certain aspects 
of almost any subject, and, up to a certain point, make real 
progress. Beyond this further progress is not possible unless 
certain qualities, which I roughly named “academic,” are present 
and active. So long as the certificate is used as á Matriculation 
substitute, it should indicate beyond doubt the possession of 
these qualities, since they are necessary to a successful university 
career. And if the examination is to do this questions of different 
type must be set ; and, further, it must be known which type of 
question the candidate answered in order to gain his certificate. 
A dual system seems therefore clearly indicated. Miss Burstall, 
in her last paragraph, seems to recognise this in another form. 
Nor can I see that this dual system is unworkable or confusing. 
To any person sufficiently interested to ‘‘ accept the Certificate ”’ 
the dual nomenclature would either explain itself or suggest 
inquiry. 

Incidentally, I should like to say that I had no intention of 
implying that the academically-minded person is more intelligent 
than the other, as Mr. Raymont infers. All I meant was that the 
non-academic mind is not adapted for university work, which is 
essentially academic. That is the sole reason why I suggested 
that the non-academic certificate could not be taken as an alter- 
native to matriculation. The further education of this type opens 
up a wide problem of organization. 

The most serious objection to the dual scheme is that expressed 
by Miss Stoneman and Mrs. Gordon-Wilson, namely, the diff- 
culties and dangers of classification, especially in the case of 
those on the margin and whose who, in spite of the opinion of 
staffs, intend to “ try their luck ” at the university, or in one of 
the learned professions. Personally, I would, after laying the 
evidence before him, leave the final decision to the parent. 
After all, he is responsible for the future of the boy or girl. 

Finally, I should like to express my gratitude to ‘‘ Eastwell”’ 
for the support of his letter, which the editors have kindly 
allowed me to see in proof. His plea on behalf of the 
‘“ practical ’’ boy (as he defines him) will be echoed by all who 
want to keep education in touch with life and reality. These 
“ practical ’’ persons are the salt of the earth; they are of the 
stuff by which our empire was built and will be maintained. 
Yet they frequently cannot get a School Certificate ! 

P. H. PRIDEAUX. 


‘‘ THE PIONEER OF REFORMED SPELLING.” —We welcome the 
first number of our youngest contemporary, The Pioneer of 
Reformed Spelling, the new organ of the Simplified Spelling 
Society. The little magazine embodies the principles of the 
Society, namely, a phonetic system for use in teaching reading, 
moderate reforms for general use. The articles, which include 
Prof. Gilbert Murray's presidential address, an encouraging 
message from His Excellency T. M. Healy, Governor-General of 
the Irish Free State, and contributions by Prof. T. P. Nunn 
and Dr. R. W. Macan, are printed in the conventional ortho- 
graphy, but in his Current Notes the Editor allows himself some 
latitude. The spellings publisht, hav, separat, shoud, scool, 
stence will indicate sufficiently the nature of his modifications. 
Ph, representing Greek phi, is consistently changed into f, except 
in emphasis. Thru is accepted, but, rather curiously, though 13 
printed at full length. Scheme appears as sceme—an unfortunate 
spelling, as sce suggests the Sound see rather than ske. If scheme 
must be altered, why not skeme, like the American skeptic ? 
The Editor makes two important announcements of policy, first, 
that he does not propose to follow any fixed scheme of spelling, 
but to let contributors go as they please; secondly, that the 
object of the publication is not to push the particular scheme 
called ‘‘ Simplified Spelling.” l 
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Prize Competitions 


The Prize for the April Competition is awarded to 
“ Marsyas,” proxime accessit, “ Hibernia.” 

The winner of the March Competition was Mrs. Henry 
Swire, The Gables, 359, Bristol Road, Birmingham. 

We classify the twenty-nine versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Marsyas, Hibernia, Blackheath, Lacy, Elfrida, 
J. E. M., J. S., Decalogue, Forsitan, Mariola, 
A. K. M., Magister, Agricola, Nerthus, Bodley, 
E: J: Fo Wehmut, Petit-Pierre, T. Superbus. 

Class II1.—Pixie, R. A. D., St. Leonards, S. L. C., Senex, 
E. M. S., Undine, L. L., Fritz, J. H. S., Hol- 
landais. 


PoEM BY AUGUST VON PLATEN 
Wie rafft’ ich mich auf in der Nacht, in der Nacht, 
Und fühlte mich fürder gezogen, 
Die Gassen verließ ich, vom Wachter bewacht, 
Durchwandelte sacht, 
In der Nacht, in der Nacht, 
Das Tor mit dem gotischen Bogen. 


Der Mühlbach rauschte durch felsigen Schacht, 
Ich lehnte mich über die Brücke, 
Tief unter mir nahm ich der Wogen in Acht, 
Die wallten so sacht 
In der Nacht, in der Nacht, 
Doch wallte nicht eine zurücke. 


Es drehte sich oben, unzăhlig entfacht, 
Melodischer Wandel der Sterne, 
Mit ihnen der Mond in beruhigter Pracht. 
Sie funkelten sacht 
In der Nacht, in der Nacht, 
Durch täuschend entlegene Ferne. 


Ich blickte hinauf in der Nacht, in der Nacht, 
Ich blickte hinunter aufs Neue : 
O wehe, wie hast du die Tage verbracht, 
Nun stille du sacht 
In der Nacht, in der Nacht, 
Im pochenden Herzen die Reue ! 


TRANSLATED BY '‘ MARSYAS ” 
IN THE NIGHT 
Arising from sleep in the night, in the night, 
And feeling an impulse to wander, 
I went from the streets where the watch was in sight, 
And footed it light, 
In the night, in the night, 
Through gateway with Gothic arch yonder. 


The mill-stream murmured ‘tween rocks left and right ; 
I leaned o'er the bridge-wall, discerning, 
Deep under me, waves that with Time in his flight 
Flowed onward so light, 
In the night, in the night ; 
But never a one was returning. 


And, numberless lit in the firmament bright, 
The spheres were in harmony wheeling, 
Along with the moon in mild splendour bedight. 
So soft was their light, 
In the night, in the night, 
Remoteness illdsive revealing. 


I gazed up at heaven in the night, in the night ; 
Again did I gaze down there under. 
Oh! spent as thy days were in Wisdom’s despite, 
Now canst thou not quite, 
In the night, in the night, 
Remorse from thy heart keep asunder ? 


Class I competitors fairly jostled one another for first 
place this month ; we would gladly have awarded the prize 
to most of them if only some one else had not been just a 
little cleverer. For instance, “ Hibernia” would have 
carried off the prize if he had not begged the question of 
Durch tduschend entlegene Ferne, giving us ‘‘ Through 
infinite distances gleaming,” and so getting over the diff- 
culty of tãuschend. He also made the quite unnecessary 
mistake of mentioning only the moon’s light, thus, for, 

Mit ihnen der Mond in beruhigter Pracht, 
Sie funkelten sacht, 


which means that both stars and moon sparkled, 
“ Hibernia ” puts it: 
_ Amidst them the moon, in calm beauty arrayed 
Poured down her soft light. 

“ Bodley ’’ is commended for two happy phrases: “ The 
stars in their melodious course,” and ‘‘ deceptive distance.’’ 
But he changed the metre too completely for a very high 
place. 

We were disappointed that “ J. E. M.” spoiled her 
excellent version by avoiding the very difficulty she points 
out in a footnote. She asks whether tduschend entlegene 
Ferne means that the stars seem nearer to us than they 
really are, or the reverse. We think the writer means that 
their brightness deceives us into thinking them nearer. 
But we like ‘“‘ Bodley’s ” deceptive distance because it is just 
as vague as the original. So often a translation seems 
clumsy in this very particular—we need to understand the 
author completely before we can translate him, and where 
his phrasing admits of two meanings we have to plump for 
one or the other and make a definite statement where he 
merely gave a delicate suggestion. 

“J. E. M.” also asks for the meaning of entfacht ; 
unzahlig entfacht means tn countless repeated orbits (cf. viel- 
fach). Yes, melodischer Wandel may refer to the music of 
the spheres, and in any case it means rhythmic. ‘‘ Deca- 
logue ” put this nicely—‘“' rhythmical courses were wheel- 
ing.” But he begged the question of the deceptive distance 
and so spoiled this fine verse : 

Above me the stars, in their infinite height, 
In rhythmical courses were wheeling, 
And with them the moon in her calm splendour bright ; 
Soft sparkled their light 
In the night, in the night, 
Dim distance on distance revealing. 

‘*‘ Blackheath ” solved the difficulty with ‘ delusively 
distant ranges.” and “ A. K. M.” had “ remote in their 
vistas miragıc.” We do not like the unnecessary use of in 
the dark for in the night in one of “ A. K. M’s ” verses: it 
destroys the scheme. 

“ E. J. F.” pleased us with : 

As its ripples went hurriedly out of sight, 
Floating gently light, 
In the night, in the night, 
ripples is really better than waves in English. But 
“ E. J. F.” went on to afford an illustration to our objection 
to the too definite translation of a vague idea, thus: 
And though distant, all seemed strangely near. 


“ Lacy’s ” pleasant version has the virtue of originality. 
We quote two good verses : 


The mill-lade through rock-cleft swirled down from the height, 
I was over the parapet bending. 
There beneath me the soft-falling waves caught my sight, 
Descending so light 
In the night, in the night. 
But never a one was ascending. 


And o’er me revolved in untold points of light, 
The harmonious stars in their shining, 
With the moon in her mellow and radiant light, 
Soft-sparkling and bright, 
In the night, in the night, 
No eye the far distance divining. 


We prefer not to quote the last verse as it rather spoils 
the effect of these two. 
“ Mariola ” sent in a very pleasant version, but has sacri- 
ficed some points to the exigencies of rhyme, thus 
Drawn onward, I left uninvaded 
Behind me the streets with the watchman in sight, 
and 
Deep down underneath me the wavelets in flight 
Meandered so light 
In the night, in the night, 
Gliding on, yet none ever retreated. 
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Retreaited rather suggests giving way before something 
hostile whereas the poem means recalling a regretted 
action or word. Old friends among our readers will remem- 
ber Verlaine’s poem “ Sagesse.” in which he treats the same 
subject in a spirit of fin de siècle despair : 
Qu’as-tu fait, 6 toi que voila 
Pleurant sans cesse, 
Dis, qu'as-tu fait, toi que voila, 
De ta jeunesse ? 


August von Platen. who lived and wrote in the period 
1796-1835 is nothing like so lugubrious, and it is interesting 
to note that Omar Khayyam, singing when the world was 
younger still, knew all about the futile tears of remorse. 

The moving finger writes, and having writ 

Moves on, nor all thy piety nor wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Noi all thy tears wash out a word of it. 


“ Forsitan ” chose to alter the rhyme scheme ; he also 
had the weak rhyme wandered and onward. ‘‘ Nerthus ” 
was too ingenious ; he was drawn to a byway, and “ The 
alleys I left, manguarded by night.” ‘‘ J. S.” also sent a 
nice version, but has a masculine moon and drags in the 
archaic ‘‘ poor wight’’ to help out his rhyme. 

“ Elfrida ” is commended for excellent verses too plenti- 
fully sprinkled with adiectives. ‘‘ Wehmut ” would have 
ranked higher if he had preserved the metre. “Magister ” 
is commended for using the Shakespearean word quiring in 
reference to the stars. 

A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English of the following extract from “ Los Intereses 
Creados,’ by JACINTO BENAVENTE. 


Capitán. ¢ Y nosotros? Porque fuimos vencidos en las últimas 
guerras, mas que por el enemigo poderoso, por esos indignos 


_ University and School 


SUMMER VACATIONS | OTHER FUNCTIONS 


June 26 to Oct. 12 


University of Aberdeen.. 
July x to Oct. 6 


Bedford College for 
Women, London 

Birkbeck College, Univer- 
sity of London 

University of Birmingham 


June 26 to Sept. 27 |Athletic Sports,May 8 


July 3 to Oct. 4 | Degree Day, July 3. 
Sports Day, May 8, 
Founder’s Day, May 
24. 


University of Bristol July 4 to Sept. 30 


University of Cambridge June 25 to Sept. 30 


Cambridge University une 12 to Oct. r | Annual Reunion of 
Training College for Old Students’ As- 
Schoolmasters sociation, May 22. 

University of Durham: 

Bede College .. sig uly 2 to Oct. 1 
Durham Colleges une 29 to Oct. 15 
College of Medicine, uly 3 to Oct. 4 


Newcastle-on-Tyne 
University of Edinburgh | July 9 to Oct. § | Graduation Cere- 
monial, Oct. 23. 
Faraday House Electrical | July 22 to Sept. 27 

Engineering College, 
London 
University of Glasgow .. 
Goldsmith’s College, Lon- 


July 1 to Oct. 10 


July 19 to Sept. 20 | Open Day, June 12. 


don 
Heriot-WattCollege,Edin- | June 25 to Oct. 12 
burgh 
Hulme Hall, Victoria | July 3 to Oct. 6 | Annual Reunion, 


July 24. 
AthleticSports,May1 
Reception of New 

Students by the 

Rector, Sir Thomas 

Holland, Oct. 4. 
Degree Day, July 3, 
Athletic Club Sports, 


Park, Manchester 
Imperial College of Science} June 25 to Oct. 4 
and Technology, Lon- 
don 


University of Leeds July 3 to Oct. r 


May I. 
University College, Lei- | June r19 to Oct. 4 | CollegeGarden Party, 
cester June g. 


Encaenia, June 11. 
Commemorative Ser- 
vice, Oct. 10. 


University of Liverpool 


traficantes que nos gobiernan y nos enviaron a defender sus 
intereses sin fuerzas y Sin entusiasmo, porque nadie combate 
con fe por lo que no estima; ellos, que no dieron uno de los 
suyos para soldado ni soltaron moneda sino a buen interég y a 
mejor cuenta, y apenas temieron verla perdida amanezaron con 
hacer causa con el enemigo, ahora nos culpan a nosotros y nos 
maltratan y nos menosprecian y quisieran ahorrarse la misera 
soldada con que creen pagarnos, y de muy buena gana nos 
despedirfan si no temieran que un dia todos los oprimidos for 
sus maldades y tiranias se levantaran contra ellos. !Pobres de 
ellos si ese dia nos acordamos de qué parte estan la razón y la 
justicia ! 

Arlequin. Si así fuera ... ese dia me tendréis a vuestro lado. 

Capitan. Con los poetas no hay que contar para nada, que es 
vuestro espíritu como el ópalo, que a cada luz hace diversos 
visos. Hoy os apasiondais por lo que nace y mañana por lo que 
muere; pero más inclinados sois a enamoraros de todo lo 
ruinoso por melancólico. Y como sois por lo regular poco madru- 
gadores, mas veces visteis morir el sol que amanecer el dia, v 
mas sabeis de sus ocasos que de sus auroras. 

Arlequin. No lo diréis por mi, que he visto amanecer muchas 
veces cuando no tenia donde acostarme. ¿ Y como queriais que 
cantara al dia, alegre como alondra, si amanecia tan triste 
para mf? 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted bv ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place will be required to send veal names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries, which must be accompanied by the Coupon 
printed on page 337 must reach the office by the first post on 
May 15, 1926, addressed ‘‘ Prize Epiror.”’ The Journal 
of Education and School World, 3 Ludgate Broadway 
London E.C. 4. | 


Holidays and Functions 


SUMMER VACATION | OTHER FUNCTIONS 
Degree Day, July 3. 
Commemoration 

Week, June 28 to 
July 3.. 
Convocation Lunch, 
July 3. 
Annual Sports,May 1 


July 3 to Oct. 7 


London Hospital Medical 


July 17 to Sept. 30 


Annual Prize Distri- 


College and Dental An E neat 28. 
School Athletic Sports,May 
29. 
London School of Econ- | June 25 to Oct. 4 | Oration Week, June 
omics and Political 22 to 25. 
Science 
University College, Lon- | July 2 to Oct. 3 | Assembly of Facul- 
don ties, July ır. 
University of Manchester | July 5 to Oct. 6° 
Manchester Municipal 
College of Technology | July 23 to Oct. 7 
School of Oriental Studies, | July 1 to Oct. 7 
London ° 
University of Oxford June 20 to Oct. 16 
Queen Margaret College, | July 1 to Oct. 10 


Glasgow 


University of Reading .. | July r to Sept. 30 
University of Shefheld .. | July r to Oct. 5 
Somerville College, Oxford} June 21 to Oct. 15 | College Gaudy,July 3 
University College, South-| July 3 to Oct. 4 | Open Day, June 5 
ampton 
South - Eastern Agricul- | July 24 to Oct. 4 | Cricket Week, July 
tural College, Wve, Kent 19-23. 
University of St. Andrews | June 8 to Oct. 5 | Graduation Cere- 
monial, June 29. 
Installation gf Rec- 
tor, May 19, 20. 
St. Mary’s Hospital Medi- | July 31 to Oct. r 
cal School, London 
Trinity College, Dublin.. | July 6 to Sept. 30 
University of Wales: 
Aberystwyth .. June 24 to Oct. 4 | College Sports, Mzy I 
Bangor July 1 to Oct. 4 | Choral and Orches- 


(Continued on page 330.) 
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Mr. MURRAY’S ENGLISH BOOKS 


A HIGHER COURSE OF ENGLISH 
PRACTICE 


A Guide to Literary Appreciation and Expression 
By R. B. Morgan, M.A., M.Litt., 
and R. B. Lattimer, M.A. 

A Course intended for the use of those who are preparing 
for Matriculation and the School Leaving Examinations. 
The questions included at the end of each chapter are 
drawn from a mass of material which has accumulated 
during many years of examining. 3s. 6d. 


A SENIOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
By R. B. Morgan, M.A., M.Litt., 
and H. A. Treble, M.A. 
This book is intended to follow and supplement Morgan’s 
‘“ Junior English Grammar” in Middle and Upper Forms. 
2nd Impression. 3s. 6d. 


A JUNIOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
By R. B. Morgan, M.A., M.Litt. 

Each year sees this wonderfully popular little book 
more widely used. Probably the chief factors in its out- 
standing success are that (being the work of a practical 
teacher) it is written in the simplest of language, and takes 
its examples from the literature with which nearly all 
children are familiar. 9th Impression. 2s. 


THE GROUNDWORK OF ENGLISH 
By R. B. Morgan, M.A., M.Litt. 

An English Course on Modern Lines for Preparatory 

Schools and the Junior Forms of Secondary Schools. 

In Two Parts. 2nd Impression. 18. 6d. each. 


EXERCISES 1n ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


A companion to Morgan’s “ Junior English Grammar.” 
It can be used either independently or as a supplement to 
the parent book. 3rd Impression. 18. 9d. 


MATTER, FORM, AND STYLE 
By Hardress O’Grady 
A manual of practice in the writing of English composi- 
tion. For upper forms and advanced students. 
4th Impression. 3s. 


A BIBLE ANTHOLOGY 
Edited with Introduction by 
H. A. Treble, M.A., and G. H. Vallins, B.A. 
Beautiful passages from the Authorised Version chosen 
to represent the simplicity and vividness of its prose, and 
to illustrate, in the English translation, the main charac- 
teristics of its primitive yet abiding poetry. 2s. 6d. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
By E. E. Kitchener, M.A. 

A Course for pupils between the ages of 8 and 13, in 
which the mother tongue is treated as a living and spoken 
language. It aims at developing the power of connected 
thought clearly and readily in speech and writing. 

6th Impression. 2s. 


EXERCISES IN ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


By E. E. Kitchener, M.A. 


Similar in scope and purpose to the above, but con- 
taining exercises only. 2nd Impression. Ie. 9d. 


By Ernest Weekley, M.A. 


WORDS ANCIENT AND MODERN 


A new volume by the author of “The Romance of 
Words ” in which he recounts in some detail the lives of 
a number of words of which the etymology and fantastic 
changes of meaning are of special interest. 

Ready shortly. Sg. net. 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTION- 
ARY OF MODERN ENGLISH 


t One knows from experience that Mr. Weekley would contrive to 
avoid unnecessary dullness even if he were compiling a railway guide; 
but he would also get the trains right.’’,—J. C. SQUIRE in The Observer, 


£2 2s. net. 


CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DIC- 
TIONARY OF MODERN ENGLISH 


Containing all the words of the Etymological Dictionary, 
but omitting the quotations. 7s. 6d. net. 


MODERN ENGLISH SERIES 


Edited by R. B. Lattimer, M.A., and R. B. Morgan, M.A., M.Litt. 


By judicious abridgment the editors have endeavoured to make a collection of interesting and instructive reading 
material from books not usually accessible (owing to the restrictions of copyright) to the great reading public in our 


schools. 


TALES OF DISCOVERY AND TRAVEL 

A series of extracts, describing incidents of travel and 
discovery during the past century, given in the authors’ 
own words. Illustrated. Ready shortly. 1a. 9d. 
ADVENTURES IN BRITISH SPORT 

A volume comprising chapters representative of British 
Sport, culled from the books of various authors. Illustrated. 

Just published. 18. 9d. 

GLIMPSES OF ANIMAL LIFE 

Sketches illustrative of the many sides of Natural His- 
tory study. Illustrated. Ready shortly. 1s. 9d. 


Each volume is illustrated and contains an introduction, glossary, and a number of questions on the text. 


SCOTT’S LAST EXPEDITION 
Extracts from the Personal Journals of Capt. R. F. 
Scott, R.N. With 21 Illustrations and Map. 1s. 9d. 


THE ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES 
By A. Conan Dove. With Frontispiece. 1s. 9d. 


THE CRUISE OF THE CACHALOT 

Round the world after sperm whales. By FRANK T. 
BuLLEN. With a Chapter on Modern Whaling by Dr. 
J. TRAvIS JENKINS. Illustrated. 18. 9d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, LONDON, W. 1 
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Reunion of Members | Bradford Grammar School} July 27 to Sept. 13 | Speech Day, Oct. 6. 
of Tutorial Classes, Athletic Sports, May 
June 28. 18, 19 
Cardiff.. June 25 to Oct. 5 | Degree Ceremony, Cricket” : Masters’ 
July 22. Match, June 29. 
Swansea June 30 to Oct. 5 Old Boys’ Match, 
Westminster Hospital June 28 to Sept. 30 July 24. 
Medical School Bristol Grammar School | July 28 to Sept. 16 : 
Abingdon School July 26 to Sept. 13 Bromsgrove School July 26 to Sept. 17 | Commemoration, 
Aldenham School July 27 to Sept. 16 | Visitation Day, June une 30. 
26. Oid Bromsgruian 
Old Boys’ Match, Dinner, July 5. 
June 26. Old  Bromsgruian 
Ampleforth College July 27 to Sept. 23 | Prize Day, June 8. Cricket a a 
Barnard Castle School .. | July 27 to Sept. 16 | Sports, May 24. 30 and Jul 
Battersea Polytechnic, July ro to Sept. 19 | Open Day, May 2R. | Carlisle Grammar School uly 30 to Sept. 13 | Speech Day, Yuly 29. 
London Annual Athletic | Caterham Day .. uly 28 to Sept. 17 | 
Sports, May 29. Central School of Arts and uly 3 to Sept. 25 | School Exhibition, 
Beaumont College, Old | July 27 to Sept. 21 | Cricket Match at Crafts, London June 1-30. 
Windsor Lords against the | Chelsea Polytechnic, Lon- | July ro to Sept. 20 
Oratory, May 26. don 
Speech Day, June 26. | Cheltenham College . | July 28 to Sept. 23 
Bedford School .. -- | July 27 to Sept. 23 | O.T.C. Inspection | Cheltenham Ladies’ Col- | July 29 to Sept. 22 
and Empire Day| lege 
Celebration,May 24 | Chigwell School .. sa A 27 to Sept. 17 | Speech Day, July 3. 
Old Bedfordians’ | Christ’s Hospital, West uly 29 to Sept. 16 | Speech Day, June 19- 
Week begins, July Horsham Old Blues’ Day, June 
19. 26. 
Old Bedfordians’ | City of London School .. m 27 to Sept. 14 
War Memorial | City Technical College, uly 17 to Sept. 18 
Opening Ceremony, Cardiff 
July 26. Clifton College, Bristol.. | July 27 to Sept. 17 | Commemoration, 
Speeches and Prize- June 25, 26. 
Giving, July 26. Cranbrook School July 29 to Sept. 16 | Speech Day, June 19. 
School Re zatta, July Old Boys’ Day, July 
` I9, 20, 21. 10. 
Preparatory School | Dartmouth Royal Naval | Aug. 3 to Sept. 23 
Sports, May 26. College 
Birkenhead School ‘ uly 26 to Sept. 17 | Speech Day, July 26.| Dean Close Memorial 
Bishop's Stortford College July 27 to Sept. 22 School, Cheltenham .. | July 27 to Sept. 17 | Speech Day, July 3. 
Blundell’sSchool,Tiverton | July 30 to Sept. 21 | Old Boys’ Day, June | Douai School, Woolhamp- July 24 to Sept. 21 | Douai Society Meet- 
24. ton ing, June 17. 
Prize Day, July 26. | Dover College July 27 to Sept. 17 | Prize Giving, July 26 
Bootham School.. -- | July 27 to Sept. 17 ‘(Continued on page 332.) 


1,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks, 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


874 Pages. 33rd Edition. Price 3/6. 
100 Exercises. 350 Questions. 


The ONLY TEXT-BOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this text-book more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, the 
deni Chamber of Commerce, and the National Union of 

eacners. 


The exercises and the principles introduced thercin are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most ditfcult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
Questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
soe. Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 500,000 copies 
S9 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. 


THE STUDENT’S 


BUSINESS METHODS 


Theory and Practice of Commerce 


and 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks, 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfeld, Yorks. 


Eleventh Edition. 


416 Pages. 


3/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 


QUESTIONS. 


` 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 


other text-books so popular. 


The lessons are well graduated and 


the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 


Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. 
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W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 


Chambers’s PRACTICAL CONCENTRIC 


ARITHMETICS. Book VIII 


Without Answers. Limp Cioth, 1s. 9d. ; Cloth Boards, 2s. 
With Answers 5 . oa. 
An Arithmetic designed to help E entering the 
various fields of trade and industry, and planned so as 
to enable them to work almost entirely by themselves. 


Chambers’s REGIONAL GEOGRAPHIES. By T. S. Muir, 
M.A., F.R.S.G.S., and J. HAMILTON BIRRELL, M.A., 
F.R.S.G.S. Each, Paper, 1s.; Cloth, ls. $d. 

A REGIONAL SURVEY OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 
By J. H. BIRRELL. 
A REGIONAL SURVEY OF EUROPE. By T. S. MUIR. 
A REGIONAL SURVEY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
By T. S. Mur. 
EUROPE: A DESCRIPTIVE REGIONAL SURVEY. 
304 pp. 2s. 6d. By T. S. Muir, M.A., F.R.S.G.S. 


Chambers’s COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
WORLD. Entirely New Edition. 
By Prof. A. J. HERBERTSON, M.A., and J. HAMILTON 
BiRRELL, M.A., F.R.S.G.S. 4s. 6d. 
Separately: Part I, British Isles, 2s. ; 
Part II, The World Outside the British Isles, 3s. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE BEST ENGLISH AUTHORS. 
Edited by Prof. A. F. Murison, LL.D. Part II. 
[Dryden to R. L. STEVENSON.] 2s. net. 


Chambers’s GARLAND OF ENGLISH VERSE. 2s. 
The collection is notable for the wealth of its 
examples from modern poets. 


Chambers’s PERIODIC HISTORIES. Britain in Modern 
Times [1688 to the present time], 2s. 9d. The Story 
of England’s Rise and Progress [Prehistoric times to 
the present day], 8s. 

Chambers’s NEW COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. 

By P. Comrie, M.A., B.Sc., F.R.S.E., and 
W. Woopsurn. Parts I and lI, each 2s. 


135 Little Green Lane, Small Heath, 


DEAR SIRs, 19th January, 1925. 


As I have been awarded the Royal Society of Arts Bronze Medal 
in Arithmetic (Intermediate) you will doubtless be pleased to know 
that in preparing for the examination I worked exclusively from your 
New Commercial Arithmetic. 

Yours faithfully (Signed) C. A. BAKER. 


Chambers’s COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE, OFFICE 
ROUTINE, AND MERCANTILE PRACTICE. 
By G. R. WALKER. 8s. 6d. net. Separately: First Year’s 
Course, 1s. 6d. net ; Second Year’s Course, 2g. 6d. net. 


Chambers’s SEVEN FIGURE LOGARITHMS of Nos. 1 to 
100,000. 2s. 6d. 

Chambers’s FOUR-FIGURE MATHEMATICAL TABLES. 
By C. G. Knott, D.Sc.(Edin.). Paper, 6d. net; 
Cloth, 9d. net. 

Chambers’s FIVE-FIGURE MATHEMATICAL TABLES. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Chambers’s SEVEN-FIGURE MATHEMATICAL TABLES. 
By JAMES PRYDE. 6s, net. Tables of Logarithms 
(1 to 108000), Logarithmic Sines, &c. . 


a ar Ya DRAWING AND SKETCHING. By J. H. DALE. 

. 6d. net. 

ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. By J. W. 
CAITHNESS, B.A., B.Sc. 3s. 

ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By Profs. W. H. Perkin and 
F. STANLEY Kiprinc. 8s. 6d. net. {Parts I and I], 
each 4g. 6d. net.] | Thoroughly revised in 1922. 

INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By Profs. F. STANLEY 
Krppinc and W. H. PERKIN. 8s. 6d. net. [Parts I 
and II, each 4s. 6d. net.] 

HOME MANAGEMENT MANUALS. Including Simple 
Practical Tessons on the Management of Infants. By 
WILENA HITCHING. 2s, net. 

NEEDLECRAFT IN THE CLASSROOM. Pattern Making, 

Drawing, and Cutting-Out. By Mary Hirt, A.C.P. 

2s. net. 


38 SOHO SQ., LONDON, W.1; 339 HIGH ST., EDINBURGH 


BLACKIE & SON’S LIST 


AN INTRODUCTION TO TECHNICAL 
DRAWING. A Complete Course for 


Secondary Schools. By W. Assort, B.Sc. (Lond.), 
A.M.I.Mech.E. In three parts. Price 28. 6d. net 
each. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF CHEMICAL 
THEORY: The Elements of Physical and 


General Chemistry. By R. M. Caven, DSc. 
(Lond.), F.I.C. Large demy 8vo. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. xii + 320 pp., with 46 figures. 
128. 6d. net. 


QUANTITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS AND 


INORGANIC PREPARATIONS. By R.M. 
Caven, D.Sc. (Lond.), F.I.C., Professor of Inorganic 
and Analytical Chemistry, Royal Technical College, 
Glasgow. In Two Parts. 


Part I. Preparation of Inorganic Salts, and Simple Exercises in 
Gravimetric and Volumetric Analysis. $s. 6d. net. 


ParTII. Volumetric Analysis : Gravimetric Separations : Analysis 
as Minerals and Alloys: Preparation of Inorganic Compounds. 
s. net. 


ENGINEERING MATHEMATICS. By R. w. M. 
Gisss, B.A. (Cantab.), B.Sc. (Lond.). In four Parts, 
each with Answers, manilla covers, Is. 3d. each; 
cloth covers, limp, 1s. 6d. each. Parts I, II, and III, 
bound in a single volume, with Answers, 4s. 


BUILDING MATHEMATICS. by R. W. M. 
GisBs, B.A. (Cantab.), B.Sc. (Lond.). In three Parts, 
each with Answers, manilla covers, Is. 3d. each; 
cloth covers, limp, Is. 6d. each. Complete, with 
Answers, 4S. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. By Pavut R. River, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of Mathematics, Wash- 
ington University, Saint Louis, Missouri, and ALFRED 
Davis, M.A., Head Assistant, Department of Mathe- 
matics, Soldau High School, Saint Louis, Missouri. 
With portraits of Mathematicians. Large crown 8vo, 
with or without Answers. 6s. net. 


A GENERAL TEXT-BOOK OF ELEMENTARY 


ALGEBRA. By E. H. CHapman, M.A. (Cantab.), 
D.Sc. (Lond.), late Senior Mathematical Master at 
Christ’s College, Finchley, N., Chesterfield Grammar 
School, Blackburn Grammar School, and King Edward 
VII School, Lytham. With or Without Answers, 7s. 6d. 
net. In three Parts. Part I, 2s. 6d. net; with 
Answers, 3s. net. Part II, 2s. gd. net; with Answers, 
3s. 3d. net. Part III, with Answers, 4s. 6d. net. 


CONSTRUCTIVE ARITHMETICAL EXER- 


CISES. Based on A. E. Layno’s ARITHMETIC 
(Extended with Reference Notes). By R. W. M. 
GiBBs, B.A. (Cantab.), B.Sc. (Lond.). 5s. net. With 
Answers, 6s. net. In two Parts, 2s. 6d. net each. With 
Answers, 38. net each. 


Catalogue of Scientific and Technical Books on application 
BLACKIE AND SON, LIMITED, 
50 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4 


GLASGOW, BOMBAY, TORONTO 
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Duke of York’s Royal | July 30 to Sept. 20 


Military School, Dover 


Dulwich College.. te 
Edinburgh Academy 
Eastbourne College 


Eton College .. 
Felsted School .. 


Giggleswick School 


ar Royal Technical 
Gresham’ s School, Holt 


Guildhall School of Music, 
London: 
warps (cia? College, Hert- 


Highgate School ea 
Hurstpierpoint College .. 
Kelly College, Tavistock 
King Edward VI School, 
B St. Edmunds 
King Edward VI School, 
Southampton 


King 's School, yar bara 
King’ s School, Chester . 


King’s School, Ely i 
King’s School, Rochester 


SUMMER VACATION 


July 27 to Sept. 
uly 28 to 


17 


t. 5 


uly 27 to Sept. 24 


uly 27 to Sept. 
uly 27 to Sept. 


July 27 to Sept. 


July 3 to Sept. 


July 29 to Sept. 
July 19 to Sept. 
July 28 to Sept. 


uly 27 to Sept. 
uly 29 to Sept. 
uly 29 to Sept. 
uly 27 to Sept. 


July 28 to Sept. 


july 26 to Sept. 
uly 27 to Sept. 


uly 28 to Sept. 
uly 24 to Sept. 


15 
16 


17 


20 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Annual Inspection 
and Prize Distribu- 
tion, July 21. 

Old Boys’ Reunion, 
July 17-19. 

Sports, July 16. 

Cricket match v. Old 
Boys, July 17. 


Speech Day, June r9. 
O.E. Day, June 26. 


Speech Day (Lord 
e E June 25. 
Day and 
E of War 
Memorial, June 26. 


Speech Day and 


lay, June 26. 


Speech Day, June 29 


Speech Day, July 27. 
Prize Day, Oct. 16. 

Speech Day, July 26. 
Speech Day, t.23. 
AthleticSports,May6. 
Athletic Sports, 


Day, 


June 4. 
Speech Day, July 26. 
Cricket match v. Old 
Boys, July 21. 
Commemoration 
Day, Oct. 1. 
Speech Day, July 27. 
CommemorationDay 
une 26. 
Old Roffensian Crick- 
et match, June 26. 


Kingswood School, Bath 
Lancing College.. 


Leeds Grammar School.. 

Leighton Park School, 
Reading 

Loughborough Technical 
College 


Manchester Grammar 
School 


Mill Hill School .. 


Newport High School, 
Monmouthshire 

The High School, North- 
ampton 


Northampton Town and 
County School 


Perse School, Cambridge 


Pocklington School 
Pastora Royal School, 


Enniskillen 
Repton School .. 


Roedean School, Brighton 


Royal ao eee of Music, 
London 


SUMMER VACATION 


July 29 to Sept. 16 


July 27 to Sept. 17 


July 23 to Sept. 14 
July 27 to Sept. 17 


July 21 to Sept. 


July 28 to Sept. 13 


July 27 to Sept. 23 
July 29 to Sept. 14 
July 23 to Sept. 15 
July 28 to Sept. 15 


July 30 to Sept. 22 


July 29 to Sept. 16 
July 26 to Sept. 20 
July 27 to Sept. 21 


July 27 to Sept. 21 


July 24 to Sept. 20 


(Continued on page 334.) 


THE SCHOOL GYMNASIUM 


OTHER Fuxcrions 


Old Boys’ Match, 


ak 24. 
Old Boys’ Day, June 


College Presentation 
Day, Oct. 2. 

College Sunday,Oct.3 

College Sports Day, 
June 19 

Speech Day, July 28. 

Swimming Sports, 
July 2. 


Foundation Day, 
July 9. 
Sports, July 27. 


Speech Day, July 1. 
Old Boys’ Day, July 3 


Sports, Ma 

Cricket : hool v. 
Old Perseans, June 
19. 

Commemoration, 
July 27, 28 


Sports Day, July 22. 


Speech Day, June 25. 
Commemoration 
Sunday, June 27. 
Summer Reunion of 
Old Girls, June 18- 

21. 


SAFETY 


For Safety’s Sake every 


item of 


the gymnasium 


should be thoroughly overhauled 


apparatus in 


at least once a year, particularly 


the mechanically -worked counter- 
balanced beams and roof and ceiling 
fixings. 


GYMNASIUM OUTFIT 
Special Offer 


TO ALL those who have the question of gymnasium 
outfits under consideration, having regard to the neces- 
sity of obtaining the best advice, the services of our 
well-known Danish Educational Gymnastic Expert, 
Mr. Jensen, are available, with a view to advising 
intending purchasers, and preparing detailed specif- 
cation and estimate of the cost of equipping school 
gymnasiums on the lines recommended by the Board 
of Education, in their latest Memorandum, issued 


May, 1925. 


Cheap but Suitable Gymnasium Buildings 
Supplied Estimates Free 


SPENCER, HEATH & GEORGE, LTD, 


Gymnastic Engineering Works, PONDERS END, MIDDLESEX 
London Warehouse: 54 GOSWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1 (Three minutes from Aldersgate Street Met. Railway) 


May, 1926. | 


Special Value in 


ARTISTIC EXERCISE BOOKS 


FOOLSCAP QUARTO, 8 in. by 64 in. 
HIGHEST GRADE CREAM LAID PAPER 
With specially printed covers 


No. S.7. 80 pages Burlington Art Cover, 27s. per Gross. 
No. 14. 72 pages Tough Manilla Cover, 27s. 6d. per Gross. 


THE SAME BOOKS CAN BE SUPPLIED 
WITH STOCK COVERS at 1s. per Gross less 


Every kind of 


SCHOOL STATIONERY 


is in stock 


available for urgent orders 


Exercise Books, Rough Note-Books, Drawing Books and Paper. 
Nature Note-Books. Science Note-Books and Blocks. Examina- 
tion Paper. Foolscap Paper. Duplicating Paper. Note-Books. 
Book-keeping Books. Mark Books and Registers. Pastel and 
Colour Work Books. Loose-leaf Ring Books. Transfer Covers. 
Loose-leaf Covers with Cords. Flat Files, &c. 


Books 


School Books of all Publishers are in stock, available for imme- 
diate dispatch. Books not in stock are collected by Motor Service 
and, in the case of urgent orders. are dispatched the same day. 
Best discounts given. 


CATALOGUES 


A most comprehensive series of separate Catalogues is issued— 
Stationery, Text-books, Library Books, Reward Books, Furniture, 
Handwork, Kindergarten, Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus— 
any of which will be forwarded Free to Principals. 


THE E.S.A. SUPPLIES PROMPTLY 
EVERY SCHOOL REQUISITE 


171-181 High Holborn, London 
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THORNTON BUTTERWORTH Lro 


A book no master or mistress can afford 


to miss 


OUR PUBLIC 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
by 
Sir MICHAEL SADLER, C.B., 


Master of University College, Oxford 


Sir Michael Sadler deals in this volume with 
the problem of education in the public elementary 
schools of this country. He writes on what 
these schools should aim at in fitting 
boys and girls for their careers in life. 
The frank manner in which he discusses phases 
of the present-day situation will appeal to all 
who appreciate the national responsibility of 
the training of the young. Sir Michael Sadler 
has included in the book the two curricula, 
one for boys and one for girls, which won 
first prizes in “The Daily Mail” School 
Curriculum Competition. 


Just Published 1s. 6d. net. 


15 BEDFORD ST. LONDON W.C.2 


COOKING APPARATUS 


No Wiring required. 
Attach to nearest 
Lamp 

Holder. 


We can supply all your 
kitchen requirements, not 
only in 


Time and Labour 
Saving Appliances 
such as 

Potato Peelers, 
Bread Cutters, and 
Slicing Machines 
now admitted to be indis- 
pensable in every modern 
5 Kitchen, but also in regard 
Electric Potato Peeler to 


COMPLETE COOKING APPARATUS 


either for STEAM OR GAS 


iil 


Our New Illustrated Catalogue will interest you 
EVERY UP-TO-DATE CATERER SHOULD HAVE A COPY 


MABBOTT & COMPANY, LTD., 
PH@NIX IRON WORKS, MANCHESTER, 
and at 37-39 OLD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 1 
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SUMMER VACATION 
Royal Grammar Schoo], | July 29 to Sept. 15 
Newcastle- -upon-Tyne 
Royal Masonic School, 
ushey 
Sherborne Schoo] 


July 30 to Sept. ro 
Sports, May 15. 
July 27 to Sept. 16 
June 26. 
Stamford School 
Stowe School .. 
St. Columba's College, 


July 24 to Sept. 17 
July 27 to Sept. 21 
July 28 to Sept. 16 


Dublin June 9. 
Sports, July 26. 
St. Lawrence College, | July 27 to Sept. 21 | Speech Day, June 18. 


Ramsgate 


19. 
July 30 to Sept. 20 | St. 


St. Peter’s School, York Peters Day 
Commemoration, 
June 26. 


M.C.C.Cricket Match, 


July ı. 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Swanley Horticultural 
Speech Day, June 7. 


Commemoration, 
Technical College, Brad- 


Speech Day, July 24. | Technical College, Hud- 


St. Columba’s Day, 


Old Boys’ Day, June 
Trinity College of ares 


Westminster School 
Wolverhampton School 


SUMMER VACATION | OTHER FUNCTIONS 
Speech Day, July 22. 


July 29 to Sept. 7 
Old Students’ Day, 


College 


July 24. 
Open Days, May 5, 
July r. 


July 15 to Sept. 20 | Sports, July 13. 
ford 


July 8 to Sept. 14 | College Conversa- 


dersfield zione, Sept. 17. 
Trent College July 27 to Sept. 16 | Commemoration, 
June 16-18. 
Trinity College, Glenal- | July 28 to Sept. 17 | Commemoration, 
mond July 27. 


July 19 to Sept. 18 
E : 
ppingham School .. | July 27 to Sept. 16 
Wellington College .. | July 27 to Sept. 7 
| July 27 to Sept. 21 
July 30 to Sept. 17 


Speech Day, June rg. 


Free Public Lectures 


(Under this heading a list of free public lectures of especial interest to teachers 
is published month by month. The figure in theses indicates the 
number of a lecture if it is one of a series. Titles of lectures for ible 
insertion in this list should be received at the Journal Office not later than the 
middle of the month preceding that in which the lecture is to be delivered. i 


MAY 2 


THE GUILDHOUSE, ECCLESTON SQUARE, S.W. 1, at 3 
Reforming our Shops (4). 
MAY 3 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C.1, at 5.—Prof. F. M. Stenton: 
Modern English Historians (1)—-Maitland. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C.1, at 5.—Prof. G. Dawes Hicks: 
Hegel’s Aesthetics (1). 

IMPERIAL COLLEGE, ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W., at 
5.15.—Prof. Sir T. W. Edgeworth David : Past Ice Ages of the World, and 
Their Control of Animal and Plant Life, with special reference to the 
Australian Evidence (1). Also on May 10 and 17. 

Kino’s COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30—M. le Professeur F. Delattre: La 
Personnalité d’Henri Bergson et 1l’Angleterre. 

Krnc’s COLLEGE, Strand, W.C. 2, at 5.30.—Baron A. F. Meyendorff: Russian 
Thought on Problems of Ethics (1). Also on May 10 and 17. 

Krnc's COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30.—Dr. Otakar Vočadlo: The Place 
of the Czechs in the Slavonic Family (1). Also on May 10 and 17. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30.—Prof. J. B. Collingwood : 
The Influence of Water on Vital Processes (2). Also on May 10, 17, 24, and 31. 


.30.—Miss Gladys Buriton : 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C.2, at 8.—Mr. C. R. Peers: 
Ornament in Britain (3). i 
MAY 


Krnoc's COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 4.30.—Prof. R. J. S. McDowall: The 
Integration of the Circulation (2). Also on May 11 and 18. 

RoYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C.2, at 4.30.—Mr. C. 
Ponsonby : Nyasaland. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C.1, at 5.30.—Prof. G. E. Moore: 
Universals and Particulars (1). Also on May 11 and 18. 

GRESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, E.C., at 6.—Sir Robert Armstrong- 
Jones: Physic (Gresham Lectures) (1). Also on May 5, 6, and 7. 


MAY 5 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, ac 5.15.—Dr. W. C. Bolland: A 
Study of the Year Books (2). 

LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, HOUGHTON STREET, W.C. 2, at 5.30.—Prof. P. J. 
Noel Baker: Naval Disarmament (2). 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER SIREET, W.C. 1, at 5.80.—Prof. P. Geyl : Grotius. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30.—Prof. Didrik Arup Seip : 
Norwegian, a Language in the Making (1). 

KING'S COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30.—Mr. F. E. Farrer: Tenancy by the 
Courtesy of England. 

Krnc’'s COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C.2, at 5.30.—Prof. Louis Eisenmann: The 
Imperial Idea in its German and in its Byzantine Form (in French). 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C.2, at 8.—Mr. C. F. Elwell : 
Radio—lIts Past, Present, and Future. 

(Continued on page 336.) 


“EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS” 


PICTURES, AND HOW TO MAKE THEM 


Drawing and Painting made easy. In two series. 


Price 3s. 6d. net per box. 
FOREST AND JUNGLE. No. 3. AT THE CIRCUS. 


No. 2. 
Each series consists of a beautifully pictured box containing eighteen 
perfect ect models of animals, birds, &c., to guide the young artist in Fea 
colour and twelve outline pictures are also given as examples, and six 
sheets of drawing paper and a pencil. Full instructions given each box. 


Size 13} x 10} inches. 


' wt EYE AE EN 


r 
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18 perfect models of Animale: 
Birds etc. to guide thes — 
young Artist in drawing. 


nes e = 


y 2 Coloured and 12 outline 
è pictures as examples. + 
i G Sheets of Drawing Paper, 
and a Pencil. 
Se Interesting 3 Entertaining, Educational. 


Mr. BERNARD PARTRIDGE, the famous Punch artist, writes : 

“The Black 'Silhouettes of the animals and the figures are better 
calculated to convey to the mind a sense of form, than an outline 
drawing, while the bilities of arranging them to the child’s own 
fancy should be val le in encouraging a Teeling for composition 


NATURAL HISTORY CHARTS 


A most interesting and instructive series of 28 Animal and 
Bird Studies, beautifully reproduced in colour. Pictures 
taken direct from Nature, form this unique collection of 
highly educative studies which should be of great assistance 
in acquainting the young mind with the habits and habitat 
of some of the principal Animals and Birds of the World. 


Each Chart measures 28} x 204 inches, and is bordered with a strong 
linen guard, eyelets for hanging, and accompanied with descriptive 
letterpress printed in bold type. 


Price 2s. 6d. each net. 


Write for 
fuli 


w S. WASSEY, M.A. (Cantab.), Bank Chambers, 116 Fore Street, E.C.2 
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Principals wishing to have their 
schools included in the next issue 
should apply for terms, proof of 
value, etc., to 


J. & J. PATON, Piin 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Centra! 5053. 
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MAY 6 


Baines: Preservation of Ancient Cottages. 

LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, HOUGHTON STREET, W.C. 2, at 5.—Mr. D. H. 
Robertson : Projects of Monetary Reform (1). Also on May 13. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C.1, at 5.30.—Prof. Edmund G. 
Gardner: The Poets of the Risorgimento. 

IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W., at 5.30.—Brig.- 
General H. B. Hartley : Chemical Warfare. 


MAY 7 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, Jom STREET, ADELPHI, W.C.2, at 4.30.—Mr. H. 
Baker: The New Delhi. 

LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, HOUGHTON STREET, W.C.2, at 5.—Dr. E. 
Beddington Behrens: International Problems of Industry (2). Also on 
May 14, 21 and 28. 

Kno's COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.80.—Prof. J. Kay Jamieson: The Nature 
and Functions of the Pascige of the Human Body (2). Also on May 14. 
SCHOOL OF SLAVONIC STUDIES, INSTITUTE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH, MALET 

STREET, W.C. 1, at 6.30.—Prof. Louis Eisenmann: The Reign of Francis 


Joseph (in French). 


MAY 9 
THE GUILDHOUS ECCLESTON SQUARE, S.W.1, at 3.30.—Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie : The Abolition of Capital Punishment (5 (5). 
MAY 10 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C.1, at 5.—Prof. A. F. Pollard: 
Modern English Historians (1I)—Froude. 

Kinc’s COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C 2, at 5.30.—Le Père Delehaye: L'Histoire du 
Culte des Saints dans Antiquité (1). Also on May 13 and 17. 

Krino's COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30.—Henry Wickham Steed: Central 
Europe and the Peace (1). Also on May 17 and 24. 

Kino’s COLLEGE, STRAND, : Some Aspects of 
Diplomatic Study : The Evolution of the Letter (1). Also on May 17 and 24. 

GRESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, F.C., at 6.—Mr. W. H. Wagstaff: 
Geometry (Gresham Lectures) (1). Also on May 11, 12, and 14. 


MAY 11 
Krino's COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30.—Mr. A. M. Henderson: Russian 
Musical Art (from Glinka to Rachmaninov). 
Un VERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C.1, at 5.30.—Mr. Ernest Rhys: A 
Comparative Study of Welsh and English Literature (1). Also on May 18 


and 25. P 
MAY 12 
LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, HOUGHTON STREET, W.C.2, at 5.80.—Prof. 
P. J. Noel Baker: Land Disarmament (3). 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C.2, at 8.—Mr. W. S. 
Bradley : Industrial Welfare in Practice. 


MAY 13 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C.1, at 2.30.—Prof. Sir Flinders 
Petrie: Recent Discoveries in Egypt. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30.—Dr. C. Pellizzi: Fran- 
cesco de Sanctis. 
Kinc's COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30.—Prof. Edgar Prestage: Almeida- 
Garrett as a Dramatist. 


MAY 


to Preserve our Countryside (6). 
MAY 17 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.—Mr. G. N. Clark: Modera 
English Historians (III) —Macaulay. 

LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, HOUGHTON STREET, W.C. 2, at 5.—Mr. William 
Cash: Published Balance Sheets. 

Kino’s COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C.2, at 5.30.—Dr. C. D. Broad: The Present 
Position of the Logic of Induction. 


MAY 18 
GRESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, E.C., at 6.—Mr. A. R. Hinks: 
Astronomy (Gresham Lectures) (1). Also on May 19, 20, and 21. 


MAY 19 
LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, HOUGHTON STREET, W.C. 2, at 5.15.—Mr. A. 
Cathles: Accounts, Straightforward and Mis 
LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, HOUGHTON STREET, W. 2, at 5.30.—Prof. P. J. 
Noel Baker : Air Forces and Chemical Warfare (4 ). 


MAY 20 
UNIVERSITY egos Pada STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30.—Dr. A. M. Bassani: 
Edmondo De Am 
IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W., at 5.30.—Air Vice- 
Marshal H. R. M. Brooke-Popham : Air Warfare. 
MAY 21 
Kinc’s COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C.2, at 5.30.—Prof. J. A. K. Thomson: The 
Development of Irony (1). Also on May 28. 
Kinc's COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30. —Dr. F. S. Boas: The Play within a 


Play. 
MAY 25 
GRESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, E.C., at 6.—Mr. G. W. Wrangham : 
Law (Gresham "Lectures) (1). Also on May '26, 27, and 28. 
MAY 26 
LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, HOUGHTON STREET, W.C. 2, at 5.30.—Prof. P. J. 
Noel Baker : General Conclusions (5). 
MAY 27 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30.—Commendatore Luigi 
Villari: The Economic Problems of Italy. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30.—Prof. Niels Bjerrum : 
The New Aspect of Strong Electrolytes (1). Also on May 28 and 31. 
MAY 30 
THE GUILDHOUSE, ECCLESTON SQUARE, S.W. 1, at 3.30.—Mr. H. Hamilton Fyfe : 
The Manufacture of Public Opinion by the Press (7). 


MAY 31 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C.2, at 4.30.—Lient.-Col. 
=n Ens T. Wilson: The Military Record and Potentialities of the Persian 
re. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.—Prof. Sir Richard Lodge : 
Modern English Historians (1V)— 
naa SCHOOL oF Economics, HOUGHTON STREET, W.C. 2, at 5.—Prof. T. H. 
: Fitness for Work (1). 
Tipee COLLEGE, ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. at 
6.15.—Prof. L. Denoél : Tubbing Deep Shafts and Subsidence (1). 


POSTS VACANT—continued 
IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION: Male Assistant 
Superintendent of Traffic (Class II) in the Londop 
Telephone Service and Male Assistant Traffic Super- 
intendent in the Provinces, General Post Office (18— 
28). Regulations and particulars are obtainable 
from THE SECRETARY, Civil Service Commission, 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


CONTINENTAL 


SCHOOLS 


NEUILLY-SUR-SEINE, FRANCE 
NSTITUTION DE DEMOISELLES 


(Mme CorLor, Directrice)—A first-class 
School for young ladies.—104 Avenue de 


16 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C.2, at 4.30.—Sir Frank TEE heh ea Ac ECCLESTON SQUARE, S.W. 1, at 3.30.—Mr. P. Morley Horder : 


Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, together with 
the form on which application must be made. The 
atest ate for the receipt of application forms is 
June 


PENSIONS—conttnued 
PARIS XVle. 


ENGLISH Family Hotel, 7 Avenue 
du Président Wilson, Champs-Elys¢es.— 
Steam heating; hot and cold running water; elec- 
tric light. Very convenient for sight-seeing. Easy 
access to all parts. Full board from 35 to 40 francs 
day. 


PARIS 

DVERTISER wishes to recom- 
mend simple and refined home in Paris, 
suitable for serious student, lady or gentleman, with 
Speis in Language. Terms, en ion, moderate. 
ly to YOUNGSON, 35 Noble treet, E.C. 2; or 
si direct to Mme. M. SAUTON, 6>% Avenue 

-le-Boucher, Neuilly-sur-Seine, 

SAINTES, FRANCE 


PEN SION protestante fran 
Rue St. Eutrope, Saintes, Charente Infre., for 
girls ; comfortable home, „good religious surroundings, 
facility to learn French ; £30 per. term, in- 
cludit lessons. References. —Appl y to, I . BAKER, 
wT Kidbrooke Gardens, lackbeath, S.E. 3. 


clu 
Grey 


ENACHTEN, SWITZERLAND. 

\ K 7 IENACHTEN. — Erholungsheim 

“ Zur Tanne.” Comfortable homely house 
for 15 guests, off the beaten track, in idyllic sur- 
roundings. 2,000 ft. above sea-level and 1,000 ft. 
above Lake Constance and Rorschach. Five minutes 
from station. Charming walks and excursions, 
mountain air, and sunshine. Boating and bathing. 
in the Lake.—Mr. H. R. WERDMULLER, Proprietor. 


Replies to these advertisements should be addressed ** No. 


Second-hand or New 


GALLOWAY & PORTER, 
University Booksellers, 
CAMBRIDGE 


CAMES, CYMNASTICS, SWIMMING, 
DANCING, CIRL-CUIDE WORK 


a aa fully qualified to take above subjects 
will disen oped shortly.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 
Tara Physical Training College. 


ee alee G.—Author’s MSS., 


apr folio (72 words) carbon half top co y. 
Taimon twelve copies, Is. 2d.; twenty- 

copies, 2s.; fifty copies, . 6d. L WYBOVRN. 
83 Station Road, Finchley, London. 


EMPORARY Post or Coaching 
(this term) required in or near London by 


lady B.A., London Honours. Classics and Modern 
Languages. Experienced teacher.—Address, No. 
O01. 


Ree potaso Pupil over 15, daughter 


essional man, taken at half fees in 

Private School in eg Sores next if able 

E Sony. violin in school band. Can be for 

London Matriculation, Cambridge School Certificate, 

or Higher Certificate, or Advanced Music Examina- 
tions.—Address, No. 11,552. # 


Neuilly, Neuillv-sur-Seine, near Bois de Boulogne. 


Y, twelve miles from Rouen, 
France.—Chateau des Ventes, Ry (Seine 
abi bag Branch School of Villa St. 

Neuilly, Paris. High-cless school for a very ed 
number of girls. French, Music, Drawing, Domestic 
Science; tennis, outdoor life.—Apply to Miles 
CORNIQUET. 

FERE-EN-TARDENOIS, AISNE, FRANCE 
OUR £8 par mois on offre pension 
complete et études sérieuses de 
et de musique. Pour vacances 25 frs. par jour. 
—Ecrire MARSY. 


| ELOCUTION | 
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LOCUTION.—Miss Rose Patry 
(author of “ Practical Handbook of Elocu- 

tion ”), Studio, 103 Wigmore Street, W., gives 
lessons in Voice-Production, Speech 
R , Recitigg, Public Speaking, Acting. Pu 
coach for Examinations Classes arranged. 
Stammerers treated. New Term, May 10. Pros- 
pectus forwarded. 


LONDON, W. 9 
AIDA VALE, W.9. Comfortable 
accommodation, lady (or two sharing). Ges 


fire, ring, slot meter, constant hot water, restaurant. 
—Address, No. 11,5539. 


AIDA VALE, W.9. To share 


lessons. Hampstead. Wanted boy or girl 
about 9. Trained experienced teacher.— Address, 
No. 11,554 xk. 


—, clo Mr. William Rice, Three Ludgete Breadway, E.C. 4." 


Each must contain sufficient leese stamps to cover postage on to advertiser. Post cards will NOT be sent on. 
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Practical Microscopy 


| ) 
An introduction to Microscopical Methods. 
By J. F. SHILLINGTON SCALEs, F.R.M.C. 


| Study at Home for | 3 | 
Nae Third edition. Pp. xii + 332, with 121 Figs 
| 


L E Price 8s. 6d. Postage 6d. 
A b, 
oa e @ e as 

Nes 
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Popular Research Narratives 
Being Fifty Brief Stories of Research, Invention, or 
Discovery, told by the ‘‘ Men who Did it.” 

A book specially suitable for the study, the teacher, or 
the lecturer on popular science. 

Size 7 X 5. Price 4s. 6d. Postage 4d. 


Chimpanzee Intelligence 


and its Vocal Expression 
By R. M. YERKEs and B. W. LEARNED. 
The authors, one a psychologist and the other a musi- 
cian, have here given us the record of their study of 
chimpanzee intelligence, as expressed in the behaviour 
of two young apes kept under close observation. 
Size 7 X 5. Price 16s. Postage 6d. Pp. 156, with 
2 plates. 


“ A more practicable handbook on the microscope does 
: —and get a better post! 


not extst.’’—Pharmaceutical Journal. 
Next to a University Degree there is no more 
<4 valuable qualification for women teachers than 
| the popular L.L.A. Diploma of St. Andrews 
University. Among its many advantages are 
Ce the following: 


— 


1 Residence at the University is un- 
all necessary, so that you may qualify by 
K studying at home in your leisure hours. 
( 2 The Subjects may be taken one or ) 
| more at a time, and in any order. 


> 3 On securing the Diploma a: ae N 
| entitled to wear a Cap an 


| 

{ 4 Many good posts in eae and ) 
4 Secondary Schools are open to 
FA holders of the L.L.A. Diploma. 


| N.B. At the last 10 Exams., 1916-1925 j 
214 Wolsey Hall Candidates Sat—191 PASSED 


Write for Free Guide 


Weather Proverbs and Paradoxes 
By W. J. HuMpHREys, Ph.D. 
It explains the facts from which many weather 


» 


| 
{ 
cA EEIE proverbs and paradoxes are based. 
| Saas oak tes Boar the eee, Dept. E. 33, It ts just the book to make you weather-wise. 
A Size 7 X_5. Pp. viii + 125 (with 16 plates). 
| Wolsey gul, Oxford ) Price 7s. Postage 6d. 
Y ? BAILLIÈRE, TINDALL & COX, 
= = i = TNE 8 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 
> oe 46. AE AET CAE nS 
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-a tooss of insertion under this heading sent on application) i 


CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


Seascale, Cumberland. 


pane ee 8 prepara School Certificate, 


ONTAINEBLEAU,” Manor Road, 
Bourn eats da t ; 

taik wio, detire a tool sn ecm ty 
character-training ( future fare home-makers, as well as 


T. MICHAEL’S SCHOOL, East 

Grinstead .— Public Boarding and 

Day School. Founded 1890 er a scheme of 

government provided by the Community of St. Mar- 
garet’s, East Grinstead. 

Headmistress, Miss D. G 


Matriculation, and L.R.A.M. School motto: “For | Cambridge Joint Board, Associated "Board, Music 
Mountain and sea air, ‘ Home, and Empire " aiana Prospectus and Royal ety Examinations. 
rom on. 
dry, bracing, and sunny. Hist, Oxford). WLAND ed vana cee a ae a men 
(On the Board of Education List of __Fees, £90 per annum.—Apply The Sister-in-charge. 
j H HOOL, 
Efficient Schools.) T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ST: Jen S a cue SCHO 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


7 to 13 years of age. 


SENIOR SCHOOL, 


13 or 14 to 19 years of age. 


For particulars of Entrance Scholar- 
ships, open to the daughters of pro- 
fessional men, apply Secretary. 
Good playing-field, excellent golf links ; 
riding, safe bathing. 


Escort from London, Crewe, Sheffield, 
Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


Apply to the Headmistress for prospectus. 


ENGLAND SCHOOL, DARLEY DALE 
Talty” Hes —For the Daughters of Clergy ee 
Headmistress, Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. 

ry eb. ), Classical Tripos, Cambridge. 

Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daugh- 
ma of beig £40 a term. 

ursaries available for Ci daughters fulfilling 

conditions of the F. Gamclatiog. > ig 

Scholarships to the Universities. 

Appiy to the HEADMISTRESS. 


IGH School for Girls, Ashford, 
Kent.—Private Secondary Boarding and 

Day School, the Board of Education ; 
healthy situation in fifteen acres of , Within 
eleven miles of sea coast. Preparation for Airi 


S n a or ceparta: t for giris under 
. ent ror un 
11. Accommodation for 160 ed 


us and list of successes and references on 


application to the PRINCIPALS. 


PUBLIC SECONDARY BOARDING AND DAY 
oF ae FOR GIRLS. Recognized by the Board 
of Education. Healthy situation on Stow Hill, 
close to open country and fine scenery. Staffed by 


University women. tion for public e 

hy deb aed trance. Mae 8 
pani ysical tazing, games; g P aying 
e Good accommodation for boarders. 


: og Sao of clergy, £60 p.a. LAY, 
Feadmistres G. WILKINSON, B.A. (Hons.), 


TRANSLATIONS AND INQUIRIES 


One of these COUPONS must be 
enclosed with each Competition, 
or Editorial Inquiry, sent in. 


VoL. 58. No. 682. 


May 1, 1926. 
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THE YOUNG AND INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION.—A special 
Commission of the League of Nations has issued a report as to 
the action taken by Governments in various countries for the 
instruction of young people concerning the League and the 
ideals of international co-operation. In Great Britain the 
Education Authorities are instructing their inspectors “ to draw 
the attention of teachers to the matter of the instruction of 
pupils concerning the League of Nations when discussing sylla- 
buses of instruction in history.” Special pamphlets on the 
subject (under the supervision of the Educational Authorities) 
are being prepared, for distribution in the schools, in Austria, 
Bolivia, Greece, Japan, Scotland, New Zealand, and Uruguay. 
The re-modelling of history books, ŝo as to make them conform 
to more recent ideas on international relations, is being under- 
taken in Austria, China, Brazil, Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, 
France, Japan, Latvia, and Rumania. In Belgium, the councils 
for the improvement of education have urged that a chapter 
regarding the League of Nations should be inserted in all modern 
history manuals in use in the schools; special syllabuses have 
also been drawn up (for primary and secondary schools), to 
guide masters in giving instruction concerning the League. 
Special lectures are delivered to the pupils of high schools, 
secondary schools, and, in some cases, primary schools, in 
Austria, China, France, India, Poland, Rumania, and Spaiu. 
Albania, Australia, Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, Cuba, Denmark, 
Italy, Liberia, Panama, and Persia indicate that ‘ the necessary’ 
steps have been taken.” à 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS IN THE SERVICE OF EpUCcATION.—The 
course of six lectures on “ Psycho-Analysis in the Service of 
Education ” given by Miss Barbara Low (member of the British 
Psycho-Analytical Society, honorary secretary, Education 
Section, British Psychological Society) during February and 
March at the Central London Y.M.C.A., dealt with some of the 
most important and oft-recurring problems which confront 
teacher and pupil. In the first lecture, the question of human 
potentialities was discussed, and their frequent lack of develop- 
ment even after years qi education. It was pointed out that 
one of the chief services which can be rendered to children at 
this age is to free them from undue repressions which foster a 
“ guilt-sense ’’ and retard emotional development. Lectures 


two to five dealt withthe development of the emotions centering 
round children’s instinctual life and their manifestations in 
behaviour. The lecturer touched on such points as hostility, 
lack of concentration, unreliability, backwardness, and insta- 
bility, and spoke of the desirability of teachers themselves being 
analysed in order that they might have some knowledge of the 
processes of thought tending to develop various characteristics. 
In the concluding lecture, sublimation was the subject. Its 
meaning and functioning, its unconscious quality, and the 
difficulties, losses, and gains attached to the process were dis- 
cussed. The teacher's all-important rôle in aiding sublimation 
by provision of suitable educational methods and material, as 
well as by his own freedom from destructive repression, was 
pointed out. Interesting questions and points for discussion 
were raised by the audience after each lecture. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN CHINA.— The 
Ministry of Education in Peking has now issued regulations 
which have an important bearing upon the position of mission 
schools and colleges in China. It had been quite within the 
bounds of possibilty that the Ministry would formulate regu- 
lations which would prevent the “registration” of any 
definitely Christian school. For the present, at any rate, this 
has not taken place. The value of schools other than those 
provided by the Government has been recognized, and it has 
been made possible for schools which cannot yet be put wholly 
under Chinese control to continue as at present: moreover, 
the teaching of religion is to be permissible so long as it is not 
a part of the required curriculum. Accordingly, the way is 
opened for the ‘‘ registration ” of mission schools provided that 
their aim is primarily educational, that they have a policy leading 
to Chinese management, and that religious instruction and 
worship are made voluntary. It is considered to be most im- 
probable that anything more will be done to meet the missionary 
standpoint ; that being so, the probability is that most Christian 
educationists in China will accept the new regulations so that 
their schools may become part of the national system. It might 
be possible to carry on a certain number of schools for a period 
of years without “ registration,” but in all probability the failure 
to fall into line with the Ministry’s regulations would ultimately 
lead to the disappearance of the Christian schools. 


f SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


TRANSFER of, or PARTNERSHIP in, old-established Girls’ 

Boarding and Day School at a well-known Health Resort in the 
Western Midlands. 17 pupils at present. Accommodation for 30 
boarders. Gross receipts tor last year, £1,800. Price asked for good- 
YN one term’s fees of pupils handed over. Furniture at a valuation. 
—No. 5,841. 


RANSFER of Preparatory Day and Boarding School in growing 

neighbourhood in one of the Home Counties. 6 boarders and 

26 day pupils. Good fees. Profit, about {600. Premises part lease- 
hold and part freehold. About £3,000 required.—No. 5,859. 


RANSFER of OLD-ESTABLISHED and FLOURISHING 
GIRLS’ DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL in a healthy Outer 
Suburb of London. 50 boarders and 43 day girls. Gross receipts 
about £9,000. Profit £2,800 per annum. Leasehold premises, 
with nine years to run. First-rate opening. Reasonable terms. 
—No. 5,839. 
PARTNERSHIP, with a view to succession, in old-established and 
successful Girls’ Boarding School on the South Coast. About 
50 pupils. Fees, {go to £105 per annum. Average Net Profit, £1,400. 
Capital of £1,500 to £2,000 necessary in first instance.—No. 5,853. 


AND PARTNERSHIPS 


RANSFER of first-rate Girls’ Boarding School in beautiful part 
of the country. Premises leasehold. Gross Receipts about 
£17,000. Profit, £4,000. Furniture, &c., at valuation.—No. 5,824. 


RANSFER of Girls’ Day and Boarding School, near London. 

About 70 pupils (27 boarders). Fees, £100 to £120 per annum. 

Leasehold Premises. Gross Receipts, over £4,000. For Goodwill, 
£1,000. Furniture at a valuation.—No. 5,844. 


RANSFER of old-estabished Girls’ School of the High School type, 

in a good residential Suburb of London. About 65 pupils; afew 

boarders. Gross receipts, about £1,650. Leasehold premises. Price 
by arrangement.—No. 5,781. 


RANSFER of large Day and Boarding School for Girls on The 

South-East Coast. 37 Boarders and 57 Day pupils. Room for 

expansion. Gross receipts, over £8,000. Premises to be let or sold 
Price by arrangement.—No. 5,866. 


RANSFER of Nucleus of Boarders in well-known London Suburb. 

14 pupils (accommodation for 20 Boarders and 16 Day pupils). 

Premises on lease. Present gross receipts, £1,200. Terms by arrange- 
ment.—No. 5,870. 


For further Particulars apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. 


LONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE FOR WOMEN 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
HUNTER STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C. 1. 


Full Courses are arranged for the London M.B., B.S. Degrees, 
and the Examinations of other qualifying bodies. 

Clinical Instruction is given at the Royal Free, National, 
Great Ormond Street Children’s, Cancer, Moorfields, Elizabeth 
Garrett Anderson, and South London Hospitals. 

Appointments at Hospital and Medical School are open to 
students after qualification. 

Arrangements for Dental Students (Degree and Diploma). 

Scholarships, Bursaries, and Prizes awarded annually. 

Residence arrangements for students. 

Prospectus and full information can be obtained from the 
Warden and Secretary, Miss L. M. Brooks. 


FLORENCE E. BARRETT, C.B.E., M.D., M.S., Dean. 


Education of the Child 


THE ART OF EDUCATION 
Based on the Spiritual Knowledge of Man, as evolved by the late 


DR. RUDOLF STEINER 


Week-end Conference 
at the NEW SCHOOL, 40 Leigham Court Road, Streatham Hill. 


June 11 to 14, 1926 
The main lectures will be given by 
Dr.CAROLINE v. HEYDEBRAND, of the Waldorf School, Stuttgart 


CHILDREN'S ARTISTIC WORK, and EURHYTHMY 
as inaugurated by Dr. Rudolf Steiner, will be demonstrated. 


ENQUIRIES : The Secretary, Educational Conference, 46 Gloucester Place, W. 1 


June, 1926.] 
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The Drama in the Secondary School 


It is a recurring criticism of education, especially 
during this year, that long views are not taken—that 
money is spared where spiritual issues are concerned. 
Had we no other answer, the Board of Education 
Report, “The Drama in Adult Education,” would 
prove that materiality and a cheap and immediate 
return on educational expenditure are no longer, if they 
ever were, a chief concern of educational authorities in 
this country. For the gain that can come to individual 
and group from dramatic work is spiritual, and only 
at long last recognizable as “‘ one of the biggest truly 
democratic forces at work to-day ” (Report, p. 81). 

We regret that so detailed a study of the value and 
possibilities of dramatic work in the school does not 
exist. For the “ Report on the Teaching of English ” 
(paragraphs 284-296), though entirely sympathetic to 
the inclusion of drama in the school curriculum, con- 
sidered it as a branch of English studies only. We prefer 
to consider drama as that art which includes all 
others (Report, p. 9, p. 81, p. 105, Section XII), and 
contributes to the student’s “ understanding [of] and 
insight ” into human life, conduct, and morals (p. 167) 
more than most others. If this instrument is so potent 
in adult education, when minds are already more rigid, 
what may it not do for the young and adolescent ? 
It would be easy to answer that it is already employed 
and valued for these reasons. We could quote many 
schools where dramatic study is regular (but still regarded 
as an integral part of English studies) ; where an annual 
play is presented (perhaps by the fifth form, with full 
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play for team spint and the exercise of the ancillary arts); 
where the school tries to be an aesthetic centre for the 
neighbourhood in a yet higher degree by presenting also 
an annual staff play ; and where the younger forms are 
trained in the use of their medium by a course of mime 
and gesture, previous to their first acquaintance with 
the dramatic form. We doubt, however, whether the 
full value of this activity is apprehended by all teachers. 
It seems likely that they, themselves caught in this 
renaissance, which is after all but one expression of a 
post-war spiritual renaissance taking different forms in 
different countries, cannot refrain from being apostles 
to the young. Observing good results, they can but 
clamour, like other revivalists, for more souls to save. 

But the student of educational values must register 
scientifically. He finds that drama is something to be 
fully realized only with every means at a body’s disposal. 
Every limb, every muscle, even every thought must 
here be subordinated to an intellectual necessity, for 
acting is the art which most subdues the person to the 
mind. If it does this, then it must be a marvellous 
training in self-control, in power to inhibit, to command 
the self, to rely on the self, to meet emergency, to 
regain manner after interruption. Nor can this disci- 
pline be begun before there is a complete intellectual 
understanding of the character and situation to be 
interpreted. Even were the teacher content with a super- 
ficial rendering, the pupil himself never is. And now he 
is ready to experience the “ emotional release ” (p. 169) 
and the ‘‘development of imaginative sympathy ” 
(paragraphs 383-399), which come to pupils at the age 
of fourteen to sixteen years just at the time when 
emotions need support and stability, when self-conscious- 
ness is so highly sensitized that the relief of transferring 
emotional experience to a supra-personal plane is almost 
a necessity, if the personality is to develop healthily, 
normally, easily. We have scarcely another instrument 
in school which can do this so effectively as a study of 
the drama, wisely and actively undertaken. 

We should here like to add that there is one reason 
for the widespread appeal of the drama which is nowhere 
mentioned in the Report. We suggest that it is because 
the drama speaks in terms of (frequently common) 
human experience, and employs a medium, the human 
body in the normal expressions of speech and gesture 
which we ourselves habitually use, rather than a tech- 
nical instrument. This accourts for its success in 
attracting persons who have been cut off from almost 
every means of culture, but are deeply interested in 
human life and affairs. The drama speaks to them in 
a language they can understand, while the numbers of 
poetry do not sound for their ear, nor colour and form, 
in outline, convey truth to theireye. Necessary though 
training is in the practical exercise of acting, the use 
of the body for an artistic purpose does not seem to 
the layman to demand the technical skill which he 
thinks he observes in the handling of a chisel, a brush, 
a musical jnstrument. Finally it is that spiritual 
quickening he feels, when he thus strives to find more 
intensity and more significance in life, that binds him 
even when young to this form of expression. 

For the young the selective agency of the teacher, 
and his guidance in the use of the material, are of 
paramount importance. There is nowadays an im- 
portant output of valuable drama of wide appeal and 
educative tendency. Some of it is of value to the 
young ; some of it can only speak to the adult. For the 
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child of eleven Maeterlinck’s “ Blue Bird ” is the best 
possible introduction to the subject. Many one-act 
plays, comparable to the brief lyric or short story for 
simplicity in subject and structure, are useful to children 
of fourteen years and upwards, and have almost always 
a wider appeal than other forms of literature even as 
such. Shakespeare’s comedies are a standing dish, 
while many of the modern “ plays of ideas ” as well as 
Shakespearean tragedies and Greek translatians are now 
attacked in higher classes. Here theoretical work 
generally precedes practical. The construction of the 
play receives careful attention, and its resolution gives 
great satisfaction after effort. We know one teacher 
who has developed the old “ dramatic pyramid ” of 
theoretical writers for her classes, and the plot of each 
drama studied is wrought into a diagram which remark- 
ably furthers the study of character, motive, conduct, 
morals, manners. The dialogue, style, and general 
philosophy are other aspects of study, and while in one 


case historical atmosphere is gained, in another a 
sociological problem is presented. 

It is probable that from the age of 11 to 13 years the 
maximum value in school is obtained from the home- 
made play with the numerous activities it involves, and 
here the historical subject is most useful. And what pro- 
gress has already been made! We know ofa school play, 
written by a staff member for girls of 14 to 15 in 1913, 
which is now being rehearsed with complete understand- 
ing and enjoyment by a form of girls aged under eleven, 
and the further results of restraint in the over-bold, 
increased confidence in the shy, and willing co-operation 
by all are observable. But in this school dramatic work 
is highly prized. It is still only too frequent that modern 
books cannot be bought ; that no accessories are avail- 
able or allowable; that rehearsals for the simplest 
exercise may not be included in the time-table, while a 
larger attempt means long hours of after-school effort, 
devotedly given, but at the expense of physical-health. 


Occasional Notes 


[5 accordance with the recommendation of its Standing 
Committee, Convocation of London University, at 
a sparsely-attended meeting held during the general 
strike, adopted three resolutions re- 
UMi: lating to the reform of the University. 
These were antagonistic to the Depart- 
mental Committee’s recommendations for the re-constitu- 
tion of the University and to the Government’s decision 
to base legislation thereon. The first resolution con- 
demned the creation of a Council to control the finance 
of the University, the second expressed the opinion that 
the reconstitution of the Senate on the lines recom- 
mended in the Report would be “a grave error,” and 
the third deprecated the setting up of a Statutory 
Commission on the plea that the present Senate should 
be allowed to formulate necessary modifications in the 
constitution of the University. The history of university 
education does not furnish many examples of universities 
—or of other corporations—reforming themselves. 


THE opposition of the Senate of the University, par- 
ticularly to the creation of the proposed Council, 
is more formidable, based, as it is, on views clearly 
expressed and strongly held. It was 
not to be expected that proposals 
dealing so drastically with vested 
interests would be accepted without demur. The offer 
of the Senate to formulate its own suggestions for reform 
has, however, the appearance of a death-bed repentance. 
Serious efforts might have been made long ago to improve 
the administrative machinery of the University. One 
of the most difficult problems which civilized man has 
encountered is to combine representative government 
with executive efficiency. Our English Parliamentary 
system withholds financial initiative from the ordinary 
representative and permits of powerful and immediate 
executive action. The mother of Parliaments thus 
escapes the usual criticism of representative assemblies 
as mere talking shops. 


The Senate's 
Opposition. 


Ta problem with which London University is con- 

fronted is to secure an efficient executive without 
establishing a tyranny and without suppressing the 
opinion of the institutions and individuals affected. In 


another sense, the problem is to secure a specialized 
ED administration permitting educational 
Adhinistration, questions to be settled by those best 
qualified to deal with these questions 
and leaving financial control to others whose abilities lie 
in that direction. To suggest, as has frequently been 
suggested, that, under the Departmental Committee’s re- 
commendations, the Senate will be reduced to impotence 
savours of extravagance. The Senate would continue 
to exercise most important functions, including the 
‘award of degrees, the appointment of professors and 
readers, the admission of colleges, the election of Vice- 
Chancellor and Principal, the promotion of new studies, 
and the framing of curricula, as well as the appointment 
of about half the Council. 


ANOTHER misunderstanding of the Report of the 

Departmental Committee is, we consider, the idea 
that the proposed Council. would correspond to a 
finance committee with a fixed consti- 
tution and executive powers. In the 
usual conception, a finance committee 
is regarded as a watchdog of expenditure. What 
the Departmental Committee desired is a properly 
constituted body which will obtain money and spend it 
freely in the interests of the whole University. There is 
no such body under the existing constitution. If for 
instance the University agreed that it must be properly 
housed in its own buildings, it would devolve on the 
proposed Council to carry out this policy. An enterprise 
of the kind is of a different character from matters of 
educational policy such as the establishment of a new 
degree, and should be delegated as we have suggested, 
to a specially qualified Council. 


Finanoe 
Committees. 


ki friendly way in which the ancient Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge have been reconstituted 
under Mr. Fisher’s Act must have impressed members of 
a those Universities and will have, we 
Cambridge. hope, repercussions on the members of 
other Universities threatened with 

Governmental reform. In the case of Oxford and 
Cambridge, the dominating impulse for reform was the 
financial help, on a most generous scale, offered by the 
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Government to these Universities, then under stress of 
war impoverishment. We do not doubt that, if the 
authorities of London University show a like spirit, the 
Government will be not less generous in its grants and 
other assistance. Indeed, recent evidence in relation 
to the Bloomsbury site suggests that the Government is 
greatly impressed with the national and imperial need 
that London University should take its due place 
among the Universities of the world. 


ps: HOUGH a slight decrease in the number of full- 

time university students is reported, the statistics 
published in the Annual Report of the University Grants 
Committee are encouraging. The num- 
ber of such students in 1924-25 was 
41,794, comparing with 42,892 in the 
previous academic year. The decrease is explained by 
the termination of the scheme for training ex-service 
students. Of the full-time students, 4,261 were at 
Oxford, 5,063 at Cambridge, 8,861 in London, 11,196 in 
other English universities, 2,643 in Wales, and 9,770 in 
Scotland. Arts is the most popular faculty, followed by 
medicine with dentistry, pure science, and technology. 
In the whole of Great Britain, only 1,844 full-time 
students and 881 part-time students are classified as 
following a research course. Parliamentary grants pro- 
vide more than a third of the income. A quarter comes 
from fees and rather more than one-tenth es aL 
from fees and endowments. 


University 
Crants. 


ART IV of last year’s Superannuation Act em- 
powered the Board of Education to make a scheme 
to extend the provisions of Part II of the Act to teachers 
iaf in approved schools other than grant- 
Pension Scheme, ©2Ming schools. In the framing of this 
scheme, which has recently been pub- 
lished, the Board has evidently had its hands tied in 
two ways: the Treasury has had to feel assured that 
contributions under the scheme would pay the cost of 
benefits, and the Board itself is in the dark as to the 
number of schools likely to be willing to take advantage 
of the scheme. The Treasury is scarcely to be blamed for 
unwillingness to face the risk of finding that 5 per cent 
each from the schools and the teachers might not be 
sufficient to pay the cost of benefits—the scheme is to 
be entirely self-supporting—a risk accentuated by two 
facts: that actuarial calculations must necessarily be 
difficult when the number of schools is unknown and 
salary conditions probably not as uniform as in grant- 
earning schools. It is difficult, however, not to think 
that the Treasury has been unduly conservative in its 
estimates of the financial effects of applying the full 
provisions of the parent Act to the schools for which the 
scheme is intended. In its desire to be on the safe side, 
it has forced the Board to offer somewhat smaller bene- 
fits than does the Act, and to limit, to a certain extent, 
the classes of teacher who shall be eligible to contribute 
and so qualify for these benefits. 


N brief, the scheme is Part II of the Act subject to 
the following modifications: To be approved, a 
school must be one of certain specified types, which, in 
effect, include practically all the schools 

ari able to satisfy the Board of their 
efficiency. Training colleges, not parts 

of universities or university colleges, are also eligible. 
Schools must give an undertaking that all eligible 


members of their staffs shall contribute, but not pro- 
prietors who, naturally, are ineligible. A teacher will 
not be allowed to contribute unless he has satisfied the 
Board of his physical capacity, and that he is under 
50 years of age when he first contributes under the 
scheme. In calculating pension benefits, a teacher’s 
average salary will be the average, not of his last five 
years, but of all his contributory service under the 
scheme. A teacher’s benefits under the scheme will be 
calculated separately from benefits to which he may be 
entitled under the Act, but pensionable service under 
both Act and scheme will be aggregated for the ten 
years’ minimum required to qualify for allowances. The 
amount of a death gratuity will depend upon whether 
a teacher dies under the Act or under the scheme ; his 
heirs cannot claim both. The scheme accounts will be 
kept entirely separate from those of the Act, and a 
septennial actuarial inquiry made into the financial 
stability of the scheme. A proviso is made that there 
shall be no diminution of benefits or increase of contribu- 
tions unless the scheme is shown not to be self-supporting. 


ERY many schools are entirely outside the control 
of the Board and the scope of the Act. Many of 
these are thoroughly efficient, and their independent 
position enables them to conduct ex- 
periments in educational method which 
are extremely valuable to education 
generally. On the other hand there are schools which 
are so inefficient that they ought not to be allowed to 
exist. Experience of the working of the 1918 Super- 
annuation Act has shown that the fact that there are 
thus two classes of schools, in only one of which service 
is pensionable, has tended to prevent an interchange of 
teachers between schools of different classes, a result 
involving a definite loss to education and hardship to 
the individual teacher. A scheme extending the full 
benefits of the Act to all teachers in all schools not 
State-aided, would not only have gone very far indeed 
towards remedying these evils, but also have fostered 
efficiency in schools desirous of coming under it, and 
even, through the force of competition, in many schools 
remaining outside it. It will be interesting to see how 
far this scheme, inferior to the Act though it be, will 
meet the needs of schools which have inadequate pension 
schemes of their own, or no such schemes at all. The 
draft scheme, however, will not be made law until the 
Board is satisfied that the number of suitable schools 
applying for approval is sufficient to warrant the putting 
of it into operation. If, and when, this happens it will 
date from April r last. 


The Scheme and 
The Schools. 


T varied comments in the general press on the 
presidential address of Mr. A. E. Evans (Battersea 
Polytechnic) to the Association of Teachers in Technical 
Institutions have been sufficient to 
es ‘Tl. Annual chow that his remarks possessed the 
onference. ; : 
merit of fearlessness. His statement 
that our education system is still overshadowed by 
“ snobbery ’’ was made in pointed style: “It is high 
time that we abolished the intellectual snobbery and 
make-believe that regards art, literature, music, and the 
classics as the members of an aristocratic educational 
family, with science as a sort of distant cousin, whilst 
technology and commerce are spurned as illegitimates.”’ 
We venture to suggest, however, that the image is a little 
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overdrawn. The facts are less gloomy than Mr. Evans 
admits. The work of his own association has done 
much to brighten them ; and in secondary schools, too, 
there is a growing body of evidence to show that 
authorities and teachers (notably the Incorporated 
Association of Assistant Masters) have realized for some 
time past that, since the bulk of their students pass into 
commercial and industrial life, curricula and methods 
need adaptation to that end. Our own pages have fre- 
quently reflected the views of those who seek to attain 
this end by the alteration of examination conditions 
which tend to thrust instruction in one direction only. 
Nor do we forget the work of the A.T.T.I. and the Prin- 
cipals and Governors of Technical Institutions which 
led to an alternative form of matriculation examination 
in the Northern Universities—a piece of work with which 
secondary teachers sympathized heartily. 


HAT alternative examination enables certain tech- 
nical school students to make use of their specialist 
subjects with a view to obtaining admission to degree 
courses; so that if ever commerce and 


Bleit ate technology were definitely regarded as 
Panarat: illegitimates (a position to be queried 


when one considers medicine and sur- 
gery) there has been a great family reconciliation which 
is tending towards the happy paternal and fraternal 
affection which Mr. Evans desires. The evidence pre- 
sented by degrees such as that of B.Com., B.Eng., &c., 
is not to be denied. It is true that these developments 
have been hastened during the past few years, but 
education is necessarily a conservative process, and 
while the main purpose of Mr. Evans’s remarks is to 
be warmly supported, it must not be forgotten that all 
educationists are travelling to the same city, even 
though they sometimes travel by different routes. 
Their divergence from Mr. Evans’s high road may not 
be due to their unwillingness to follow it, but to their 
ability to seé that other travellers sometimes need 
company while they are being persuaded to change 
their courses. A common philosophy of a much mis- 
understood subject is needed. It is slowly being 
formed, and we welcome Mr. Evans’s frank contri- 
bution towards it. 


[> this issue we print an article dealing with Technical 
Examinations. Teachers have expressed (notably 
at the recent Conference of the Association of Teachers 
in Technical Institutions) their distrust 
Riera _of any system which may mean the 
introduction of purely external exam- 
inations. Without stressing, at the moment, any of the 
reasons advanced from the teaching side, we are of the 
opinion that the Board of Education’s view of examina- 
tion as an educational function is the sound one from 
which a way out of the many difficulties can and should 
be found. Since Mr. Murray’s article was written we 
understand that there have been further developments 
of the position arising out of the resolutions passed by 
the meeting of representatives of Local Education 
Authorities, Local Examining Unions, &c., in February 
of this year. We understand, further, on very good 
authority, that the Board cannot commit itself to the 
implications of the resolutions without much further 
knowledge of the circumstances which appear to have 
made the resolutions necessary. 


N a brilliant little book* the Master of Jesus makes a 
contribution of real importance to the constructive 
biography of Shakespeare. The starting-point of his 
a ,. Study is admirably expressed in this 
Early Life. sentence: “‘ If Shakespeare be allowed 
to speak for himself, he will tell us a 
good deal about Warwickshire—nothing about Stratford, 
nothing definite about any place near it—and, uncon- 
sciously, something about the conditions of his early 
life.” The Master’s theory is that Shakespeare left 
Stratford at an early age to attend Polesworth School 
in North Warwickshire, and to serve as a page in the 
house of the Gooderes in that place, where Michael 
Drayton was also brought up. Shakespeare does not 
mention Polesworth in his writings any more than 
Stratford, but among the advantages of the theory are: 
(1) that it accounts for the influence of the Arden 
woodland upon his early plays much better than resi- 
dence in Stratford, (2) that it explains his introduction 
to the Earl of Southampton, who was connected with 
the Gooderes, (3) that it explains his intimate know- 
ledge of the ways of great houses, courtiers, ladies, and 
pages, so puzzling in a Stratford boy, (4) that it explains 
why the plays show knowledge of the road between 
North Warwickshire and London, not of the road be- 
tween Stratford and London. No future biographer of 
Shakespeare can afford to ignore this felicitous con- 
jecture. Perhaps if it had been propounded a century 
ago the Baconian hypothesis would never have been 
started, and much misapplied industry and ingenuity 
would have been directed to worthier ends. 


“THE industrialist is usually regarded as an advocate 

of utilitarian education based on what Mr. 
Gradgrind called “ facts.” It is refreshing to learn that 
an acknowledged leader in industry, 
Mr. Austin Hopkinson, M.P., is a 
champion of classical studies. In an 
opening address to the “ New Ideals in Education Con- 
ference,” he criticized our system of elementary education 
on the ground that it fails to stimulate enterprise in 
children or a willingness to undertake responsibility. 
It was the study of classics in youth, that enabled one 
in subsequent life to extract from any written document 
or book the really important part. This result was not 
attained by technical education. The cant, hypocrisy, 
and humbug of all parties in the House of Commons in 
dealing with education was sickening. At the bottom 
of education was the teaching of philosophy in some 
form. England, having lost her wealth and population, 
might become like Greece in her golden age “ with ideas 
and ideals that other nations would vainly strive to live 
up to.” Certainly a stimulating address, worthy of the 
high-sounding title of the conference. 


Classics in 
Education. 


qe School Science Review prints an interesting 
article by Mr. E. H. Nelthorpe on “ Content- 
papers ” in examinations. He suggests three main 
types of questions: first, the com- 
content: pletion type, where the pupil fills in a 
papers. 
word ; secondly, where the pupil 

selects a correct suggestion out of three or more ; and, 
thirdly, where the pupil decides between truth and 
falsity. This method of examination ensures greater 
standardization and helps the pupil whose weakness in 


* A Chapter in the Early Life of Shakespeare. Polesworth in Arden. By 
A. Gray. (7s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 
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English renders him unable to express his meaning. 
The writer of the papers gives some interesting results 
in regard to correlation of results for the two types of 
examination—the old essay paper and the new content- 
papers—which suggests that both types ought to be used. 


j FROM Nursery School to University” is the 

attractive title of a report embodying the official 
educational policy of the Labour Party. The heads of 
that policy are generally known and 


Broar f widely accepted in theory if not in 
Policy. practice. Good progress is already 


being made in some of the directions 
indicated, particularly in improving the education of 
children over 11 by transference to other schools. A 
proportion of twenty per 1,000 of population, it is 
suggested, should receive secondary education and of 
these one in fifty should be given scholarships for 
university education. The cost of carrying out the 
proposals completely is estimated at {107,000,000 a year, 
an increase of about fifty per cent on present expenditure. 


Te strictures passed on the overloaded curricula and 
too high examination standards of the schools by 
Prof. Percy M. Lelean in his inaugural address as 
Professor of Public Health in the 


pahe in University of Edinburgh have provoked 
"Schools. considerable discussion and comment 


in the Scottish press. Prof. Lelean 
finds a partial explanation of the C3 adult in the serious 
overworking of the children in school and advocates a 
thirty per cent reduction on every examination standard 
and every secondary school curriculum in the country. 
It is impossible to judge from the newspaper reports of 
the address whether Prof. Lelean has the special know- 
ledge of school conditions which would make his 
criticisms worth considering or is simply talking at large 
in the manner of the superior outsider. In any case the 
amount of comment on his opinions reveals a widespread 
uneasiness on the subject which suggests that all may 
not be right in this respect. According to one teacher, 
who supports Prof. Lelean’s contention, the effects of 
over-pressure are plainly to be seen in the fact that boys 
drawn from families living in houses of four rooms and 
over, in attendance at the higher gradeschools of Glasgow, 
are about seven pounds below the standard average of 
the Anthropometric Committee up to 14 and by 16 are 
sixteen pounds below it. In view of the difficulty of 
being sure of a statistically good sample in any measure- 
ments of children beyond 14, these figures must be 
accepted with caution. But they make a good prima 
facte case for further inquiry, which it is to be hoped the 
authorities or the teachers will undertake at an early 
date, lest with every wish to do well by the children 
they should be doing harm.* . 


Se far as secondary school teachers in Scotland admit 
the possibility of overwork in the schools, they are 
disposed to put the blame on the examination require- 
ments of the universities and of the 


Pts ict Scottish Education Department. From 
Standards, this point of view the rise in the stan- 


dard exacted in certain subjects in the 
Leaving Certificate this year, and last, is certainly to be 
* In January 1925, the Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters in 


Secondary ools, 29, Gordon Square, W.C. 1, published a report on 
“ Over-pressure.”” 
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regretted. It has come about almost inevitably as a 
consequence of the abolition of the Intermediate Certi- 
ficate which used to be given at the end of a three years’ 
post-primary course. The new “ Lower ” passes awarded 
to scholars who are completing a secondary course of 
five or six years are quite properly more exacting than. 
the old “ Lowers” open to candidates two or three years 
younger. But this raising of the standard of a Lower 
pass immediately affects the standard of all the Higher 
passes, with the result that the work of the secondary 
schools becomes heavier than ever and demands are 
made on immature people of 18 which even university 
students are barely fit to meet. The way of escape from 
this form of over-pressure is to have the secondary 
school teachers represented on all examination boards. 
Admirable as the Leaving Certificate examinations have 
always been, in spite of occasional lapses, they could be 
improved by being made less official and less external, 
through the institution of a public board, responsible for 
their conduct, on which all interests were represented. 


A REPORT by the School Medical Officer of 

Merionethshire is worthy of notice. Medical 
inspection commenced in 1908, but, in 1918, he had to 
report that nothing was done by parents 
to carry out treatment recommended. 
Since 1918 the increase in actual 
medical treatment has been most 
marked. It is pointed out that the general sanitation of 
the schools leaves much to be desired, thirty schools 
being without water for washing purposes, and thirty- 
one being deficient of drinking water. The importance 
of a school mid-day meal is urged, since so many children 
come long distances to school and appear to provide 
themselves with lunches consisting mainly of bread and 
butter with jam or cake. Dental work was at first 
directed towards the removal of seriously defective teeth. 
A scheme, centred on the Shropshire Orthopaedic 
Hospital, is outlined for treatment of deformity, but the 
importance of early detection is urged. Even in 
secondary schools it was found that fourteen per cent 
of the children were below the normal in nutrition. The 
general conclusions of the doctor include the important 
one that ignorance of parents as to proper food values, 
is a really serious matter ; too much faith is placed in 
well-advertised foodstuffs; the morning meal of the 
child is insufficient, and oatmeal figures too rarely on the 
menu. The main meal of the day comes too late and is 
taken too near bedtime, its time appears to suit the con- 
venience of the breadwinner more than that of the child. 


Health 
Advance in 
Merioneth. 


Te Central Welsh Board recently held a conference 
at Rhyl to consider the position of rural science 
in secondary schools. It was pointed out that although 
agriculture figures as one of the subjects 
which can be presented at the School 
Certificate Examination, it is not in- 
cluded amongst those which may be taken for the 
Higher Certificate, and it is not accepted as an equivalent 
for purposes of the Matriculation Examination of 
the University of Wales. The Chairman explained 
that the examinations of the Board are controlled by 
the requirements of the Board of Education and the 
Secondary School Examinations Council. He suggested 
that the difficulty might be got over by the Board of 
Education relaxing the regulations in prescribed schools 
under well-defined conditions. There was an interesting 


Rural Science 
In Welsh Schools. 
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divergence of opinion between agricultural organizers 
present at the conference, some maintaining that the 
function of a secondary school is to lay a sound foun- 
dation of general education, whilst others advocated 
a strong rural bias. It was stated that such bias had 
definitely increased the strength of the link between 
school and area, and conduced to a longer average 
duration of stay of pupils, where it had been tried. 
Lord Eustace Percy, who was present, expressed 
readiness to make the regulations more flexible. 


AS controversy has recently been raised as to 
the position of Welsh in the Theological Colleges 
of Wales. From a discussion at the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Congregational Memorial 
Tieslectea! college College at Brecon, it is obvious that all 
` such colleges have been moved, by the 
interest created by the work of the Departmental Com- 
mittee on Welsh, to take stock of the position of the 
language in the curricula. A resolution was submitted, 
to the effect that more attention should be given to the 
language, literature, and religious history of Wales and 
to the use of Welsh as a medium of instruction. In 
support of the resolution it was urged that there was a 
new consciousness of the importance and dignity of the 
language ; that the new type of student, the product 
of Welsh secondary schools, was not so well grounded 
as those schooled in the old type of preparatory school 
and in the Welsh Eisteddfod, where the atmosphere 
was thoroughly Welsh; and that the needs of the 
Churches demanded men with a really high standard of 
Welsh. Many difficulties which would have to be faced 
were referred to: the College was founded, and is still 
handsomely maintained, by an English benefaction ; 
there are an increasing number of students either 
speaking English only or capable only of handling English 
as an instrument of study; the English ministry offers 
superior attractions to the Welsh ministry, and so it is 
natural for students to do all they can to make them- 
selves proficient in English; and there is an absence 
of really authoritative text-books tn Welsh in the 
higher branches of theological study. The resolution 
was adopted, and will obviously brace up the College to 
a very serious consideration of the question. 


[e mE the unhappy position of the Welsh mining 
industry and the prospective competition of yet 
another coal area well favoured in the matter of accessi- 
bility to the main home markets, the 

Ed ae i education authorities of South Wales 
“Waos © are taking the right course in providing 

for a considerable expansion of facilities 

for education in mining and allied subjects in the near 
future. The capital expenditure involved in the new 
scheme put forward by the South Wales Advisory Educa- 
tion Committee is to be financed by funds distributed 
through the Miners’ Welfare Committee. Its details 
have been the subject of examination recently by a 
special committee on which the Board of Education, the 
South Wales authorities, and the Miners’ Welfare Com- 
mittee were represented. The sum available out of the 
Miners’ Welfare Fund is £75,000. Senior course centres 
are to be set up in Monmouthshire, Glamorganshire, 
Carmarthenshire, and Breconshire, at convenient points in 
the coalfield. These centres, estimated to cost an average 
of £5,500 each, will consist of full laboratory and ancillary 
accommodation and equipment. They will be developed 


as the preliminary and junior basis of mining education 
becomes consolidated. A special grant of £10,000 is to 
be made to the Swansea Authority for setting up an 
advanced course in mining: provision will ultimately be 
made for two or three other such advanced courses. This 
scheme ought to do much to establish the Welsh mining 
industry on scientific modern lines which will enable it to 
overcome difficulties inherent in an old mining area. 


T. Free State has at last passed through the Dail 

its first Education Bill, and compulsory education 
for all children from 6 up to 14 is now the law of the land. 
The Bill was met, in the Senate, with 
two kinds of criticism. First an 
amendment was proposed, the object 
of which was to allow a child to be 
absent from school if he were receiving instruction or 
training in the practical work of the business, trade, or 
occupation of his parent. It was objected that such an 
amendment would render compulsion impracticable ; 
a child would stay away whenever the parent said he 
had something for him to do at home. The second 
suggestion was that an extension of time for non- 
attendance should be given when farmers wanted 
children for work in the fields. Some farmers do not 
seem to be able to realize the importance of education 
to the children. After all, school hours are short, and 
there is abundant time out of school for children to 
assist in out-of-door work. An amendment of a different 
kind sought to give the Minister power to compel children 
between 14 and 16 to attend for certain periods at 
schools where boys would be taught manual work and 
girls domestic economy. The Minister, however, thought 
this outside the scope of the Bill, although he had power 
in certain circumstances to extend the age to 16 for 
vocational purposes. The Bill is a great step in advance 
and may be trusted to help forward the progress of 
education in the Free State. 


Compulsory 
Education in 
the Free State, 


M R. W. B. YEATS would make an interesting and, 

we think, a sound Minister of Education. But 
he would probably resign within a week. His poetry is. 
often mystical, but in education he is 
so clear that the obscurantist ideas on 


Mr. W. B. Yeats ideas” 
on Education education that seem to prevail in high 
in the Free quarters in the Free State would 


State. scarcely be able to comprehend him. 

In France, the home of clarity, a 

speech he delivered in the Free State Senate would have 
been printed and posted up in every department. He has. 
denounced the Free State’s estimates for education as 
entirely inadequate. The Free State spends on educa- 
tion, {1 6s. per head. England and Scotland each spend 
£2 tos.; Denmark and Norway each {2 15s. In addi- 
tion, England and Scotland have far greater endowment 
than the Free State. An Austrian minister has said of 
Austria: ‘‘It is precisely because we are poor that we 
must spend money upon our schools.” In Ireland there 
is faith in the richness of the soil, but none in the 
richness of the intellect which would, if properly 
cultivated, produce a far greater return. The schools. 
require money to put them right and to keep them right. 
The managers have no money and therefore the proper 
way is to raise a loan, the repayment of which should be- 
spread over several generations. To keep the schools. 
right, and to see that they are put into a condition 

(Continued on page 382.) 
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approximating in health and comfort to the homes from 
whichthe children came, it isessential that there should be 
local committees on which parents would be represented. 
This is so sane that Mr. Yeats thinks it would require the 
utmost vigour in promotion if the Government were to do 
what was right in the matter. It would be an act of faith, 
but how can a country prosper without spiritual vision ? 


HE crisis which threatened the medica] schools of 
the Free State Jast autumn has been postponed. 
After the end of February, had the Free State Govern- 
ment taken no steps to prevent it, 


poms medical students in the Free State 
Peart would no longer have been able to 


register their names with the British 
Medical Council, and their status was thereby seriously 
threatened. The Minister for Local Government has, 
however, introduced a Bill the object of which is to 
continue the present arrangements for another six 
months, until August 21 next. Negotiations are in the 
meantime being continued between the parties interested, 
viz. the medical profession, the medical schools, the 
General Medical Council, and the two Governments 
concerned, and the Minister has expressed his hope of 
finding a satisfactory solution, which, while preserving 
the existing rights of students qualifying in the Free 
State, would not derogate from the status of the Free 
State under the Treaty. 


TPE policy of making known to the public at large 

the work of a university is being further developed 
by the Vice-Chancellor of Queen’s, Belfast. In addition 
to gaining the support of the Urban 
and County Councils of Northern 
Ireland, a new experiment has been 
tried during the past month. For two 
days all the buildings, lecture rooms, library, laboratories, 
museums, and so on, have been thrown open for public 
inspection. The professors and lecturers have been 
there to give necessary explanations, and in many of the 
rooms lectures have been delivered. The evenings were 
devoted to dramatic performances in the Great Hall by 


Popularizing 
0 i] 


ueen 
University. 


the University Society. A university is no longer the . 


apanage of a privileged class, but an integral part of a 
country’s life. The real difficulty is to persuade the 
man in the street that this is so and will become so more 
and more. In another direction the Queen’s University 
is extending its work to a recognition of the greatest of 
Irish industries as worthy of the highest educational 
status. Along with the Universities of the Free State, it 
is giving practical encouragement to agricultural teaching 
and research. Sir James Craig, the Northern Prime 
Minister, has laid the foundation stone of a new agri- 
cultural building in connexion with the University. The 
work to be carried on in it will be supported not merely 
by the University as a theoretical study, but bv the 
Government, and what is more important, by the 
Farmers’ Union. This means the co-operation of farm 
and laboratory, research and practical agricultural effort. 


MPE ROBB, the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry for Northern Ireland, in submitting the 
educational estimates for the coming 


Da o year, reviewed the position of primary, 
iatha ireland, Secondary, and technical education. The 


aim of the Government was to remove 
education out of the arena of party politics. Every child 
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was to have at least an elementary education with the 
possibility, by State-aid and scholarships, of proceeding 
to asecondary school and from there to a university. The 
school-going population between the ages of 6 and 14 in 
Northern Ireland was 167,704. In addition there were 
younger children in schools who brought the total to 
201,969. There were 2,006 elementary schools with 4,999 
teachers, the cost of whose salaries was £1,403,000. In 
the seventy secondary schools there were 9,000 pupils 
with 600 teachers. One of the conditions on which 
secondary schools received State-aid was that they 
should cease to be profit-making, and this condition 
had now been fulfilled in all the schools. The estimate 
for secondary education was £114,170, without including 
any charge for pensions, as compared with {60,000 in 
1922-3. All the secondary School teachers were properly 
qualified in the subjects they taught, and this, with the 
salary scale laid down by the Government, secured 
their professional position. This statement is subject 
to one criticism only. It would be admirable if the 
religious question did not obtrude. But while this has 
been settled to the satisfaction of the Protestant 
managers of the elementary schools, the Roman 
Catholic schools attended by about thirty-five per cent 
of the children still remain outside the full benefits of 
the State system. Their complaint is that they are 
now worse off than in the old days when the National 
Board provided two-thirds of the cost of the erection 
and equipment of the schools, since now they receive 
only one small annual grant towards the cost of 
heating and cleaning the schools. 


THE Psychology of Common Sense” is the title of an 

article contributed by Mr. Morley Dainow to the 
Journal of Careers. He considers that the essential point 
about common sense is its natural 
origin. It follows that, before any 
question can arise of its development 
by education and training, these natural powers must 
be discovered for each individual. But too much 
technical knowledge endangers one attribute of common 
sense, and that is quickness of decision. Unless a situa- 
tion can be grasped in the time available, no amount of 
acquired knowledge will prevent catastrophe. All this, 
however, is obvious, and we do not see that there is 
much advantage in attempting to discuss the matter in 
scientific terms. 


Common Sense. 


AS interesting report of its work in 1924-5 has been 

issued by the Appointments Board of the Univer- 
sity of Wales. The Registrar of the University is the 
executive officer of the Board which 
endeavours to place in employment not 
only graduates from the University 
but ex-pupils of secondary schools, which can become 
affiliated under the scheme on payment of an annual 
subscription of one guinea. The number of placings in 
posts abroad doubled that of the previous year. Atten- 
tion is drawn to the expansion of schemes having for 
their object the emigration to the Dominions, under 
conditions of satisfactory promise, of some of the best 
products of secondary schools. Progress in the placing 
of students in business posts in this country is said to be 
slow—the immediate attraction of the teaching pro- 
fession throwing into strong relief the long period of 
apprenticeship at low pay necessary for equipment for a 
business life. The openings for women were largely 


An Appointments 
Board Report. 
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increased in the Inland Revenue and Factories and 
Workshops branches and also in the Insurance Section 
of the Welsh Board of Health. There is an increasing 
tendency amongst women to take up secretarial training 
after graduation. The cost of such training is said to be 
high. Of the total placings of 282, twenty-seven were 
secretarial and clerical, and fourteen technical appoint- 
ments ; the bulk of the remainder were teaching posts. 


N ATIONAL sympathy with the children’s cause was 
reflected in the debate on the second reading of 
the Adoption of Children Bill, and it is expected that 
PPE EAE the Bill will become law during the 
R present session. Its general tendency 
is to assimilate the rights of the 
adopted child to those of a natural child, though the 
Roman system, under which an adopted child became 
“a complete child of the family,” is not to be fully 
incorporated into our law. Evidence indicates that 
since the War the adoption of children has increased, 
and it is reasonable that the system should be regu- 
larized by judicial procedure. 


ILL an installation for ultra-violet ray treatment 
become part of the ordinary equipment of 
schools ? Prof. Leonard Hill urges the use of arç light 
ditavit baths in all schools in the winter, as a 
Rays. simple and inexpensive method of 
preventive medicine. The apparatus 

would cost about £30, and a dozen sun-starved children 
could sit round it, wearing nothing but bathing drawers 
and smoked spectacles to protect the eyes. A bath of 


five minutes twice a week would suffice, Prof. Hill 
suggests, and one lamp would fulfil the needs of hun- 
dreds of children. The cost of running such an arc 
lamp is about 6d. an hour. For children educated in the 
country, with plenty of open-air exercise and abundant 
food of the right kind, this treatment may be unneces- 
sary, but for town children its value may well repay, 
in health and vigour, the small cost of the installation. 
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HE term “ decapitation of schools ” is used by the 
Warwickshire Education Committee, and possibly 

by other Education Committees—though we do not 
know whether it has gained general 
acceptance in official educational term- 
inology—to describe a process, the 
nature of which is obvious. It has been made possible 
by improved means of transit and has the merit that it 
combines educational advantages with economy of public 
money. Children, and especially older children, gain by 
transference to larger schools, both educationally and in 
the training of character. They mix with a larger 
number of children of the same age, both in games and 
in ordinary school life. Closures and “ decapitations ”' 
„at present under consideration in Warwickshire will effect 
a total net economy of about £2,100 from which will 
have to be deducted any cost of conveying the children. 


Depapitation 
of Sohools. 


Te delay in the publication of this issue of 

“The Journal” is due to difficulties which 

arose in the printing trade following 

An Explanation, the strike. With the next issue the 
normal date of publication will be resumed. 
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Correspondence 


THE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 


As one who has for many years been chiefly responsible for 
the conduct of a public examination, I have given close attention 
to the correspondence which has appeared in the recent issues 
of The Journal with regard to the School Certificate Examination. 

This began with an article by Mr. Prideaux, in which he 
contended that the examination, as at present arranged, was 
not suitable for testing mental gifts of varying character. He 
made a special discrimination between academic-minded and 
practical-minded pupils and advocated that distinct syllabuses 
and examination papers should be provided for the two sets. 
Correspondingly there would be two sorts of certificates— 
academic and non-academic—without any implication that one 
was inferior to the other. 

I agree with some of the contributors to the discussion that 
the difficulties in classifying the pupils on that basis are so 
great as to be, in practice, quite insurmountable. All of us 
would admit that some of the pupils show more inclination for 
practical subjects, such as woodwork, or drawing, or cookery, 
than for mathematics or a foreign language, but the preference 
does not always indicate incapacity for literary studies, and in 
many cases the practical and literary bents are combined. 

For intending matriculants, of course, the range of subjects 
is prescribed by the regulations of the several universities, and 
the professional bodies also require subjects suited to their 
respective needs. Pupils who are free from these external 
restrictions should have reasonable liberty to follow their bents. 
In their interests the regulations governing the award of the 
School Certificate should be more elastic than they are at 
present. For instance, as has been suggested by the Association 
of Head Mistresses, the requirement that a candidate must 
show a certain degree of proficiency in a foreign language might 
very well be removed. 

My own proposal, however, is much more drastic, and I have 
no doubt that, at first sight, it will seem to be too revolutionary. 
I am driven to make it by the extremely uncertain value of the 
School Certificate under the prevailing system of awards. A 
certificate may have several subjects endorsed on it, each with 
the mark of ‘‘ distinction ” or it may have only two subjects, 
marked as of the “ credit ” standard. Again, if the conditions 
are not satisfied in one essential point, the certificate is lost, 
although, in all the other essential points, the candidate may 
have done exceptionally well. Ultimately, the pupils of the 
form presented for examination fall into two classes, those who 
have won the Certificate and those who have not, as if there 
were a clear line of demarcation between the former and the 
latter, whereas every one who has been engaged in the inner 
working of examinations knows that the demarcation is made 
on the principle that ‘“ one must draw the line somewhere.” 
Every year scores of candidates are described as “failures ” 
who, on a different basis of evaluation, would be placed far 
above some of the successful ones. 

What I venture to suggest is that the Certificate, in the 
present sense of the term, should be abolished and that, in its 
place, a ‘‘ certified record ” of the candidate’s performances in 
each subject tested should be issued by the examining body. 
At present the Certificate shows only the subjects in which the 
candidate has gained the mark signifying ‘‘credit’’ or ‘* dis- 
tinction.” The ‘‘ certified record,” on the other hand, would 
give much more information, for the actual marks would be 
entered, or, preferably, words describing different levels of the 
percentage scale, as the latter would be more intelligible to the 
public at large. For instance, if the “ credit ’’ standard (usually 
45 or 50 per cent) may be described as Fair, the successive 
descriptions above that mark would be “ Very Fair,” ‘‘ Good,” 
“ Very Good,” and “ Excellent,” while those below, in descend- 
ing order, would be “ Pretty Fair,” ‘‘ Moderate,” “ Weak,” 
and ‘‘ Very Weak.” The record would give a precise estimate, 
as well as may be, of the candidate’s performance in each 
subject examined. If he omitted, or did badly in, any impor- 
tant subject, or exceedingly well in another, the record would 
tell its own tale to all concerned. 


For matriculation purposes the ‘‘certified record” will 
obviously be quite as useful as the present School Certificate, 
for it can be seen at a glance whether the essential subjects 
have obtained the desired mark, and the professional bodies 
can equally ascertain whether their several requirements have 
been met. Indeed, the “record” would have this additional 
advantage, that the scrutineers would have much more definite 
information as to the relative success of the candidate in the 
different subjects than they can have at present. It sometimes 
happens that of two candidates, A and B, A is matriculated at a 
university, although his five necessary credits are all won by a 
very narrow margin, while B is rejected if he fails to reach the 
minimum mark in one subject, although he may have shown 
great strength in the rest. If the university had the oppor- 
tunity of inspecting B’s record they would probably, in their 
own interest, make the necessary allowance and grant matricu- 
lation. The examining body may, within limits, make com- 
pensatory allowances for the purpose of the ordinary cer- 
tificate, but is prohibited from making any concessions in the 
matter of “ credits.” 

According to my proposal. every pupil examined at the 
School Certificate stage (usually represented by the fifth form 
of an approved secondary school) would receive a “‘ certified 
school record,” the value of which would depend purely on the 
character of the entries. The ‘‘ record ” would still be a “‘ cer- 
tificate’’ in the real sense of the term, for the statement 
contained therein would be “certified ”—and by the same 
authority as at present—but it would not connote any specific 
degree of total proficiency with reference to an arbitrary 
criterion. Some records would, naturally, be less satisfactory 
than others, but the pupils would not be classed as having 
ʻ“ passed ” or “ failed.” The stigma inflicted upon some indus- 
trious but partially unsuccessful pupils would be avoided. The 
verdict on each pupil’s performance would be sufficiently pro- 
nounced in the record itself, as it is in the report which is sent 
from a public school to the parents of a pupil. 

If the scheme is adopted, it will do away with the complaints 
which have been made as to the restriction of ‘‘ special bents,” 
for on the abolition of the School Certificate there will follow 
freedom to arrange school courses so as to suit the needs or 
proclivities of the pupils. 

The universities and professional bodies have no reason to 
oppose the institution of the “certified record.” Their only 
concern is in the maintenance of the ‘‘ credit” standard in a 
certain range of subjects, and this is guaranteed, as far as 1s 
humanly possible, by the quinquennial investigation of the eight 
examinations by the Secondary Schools Examinations Council. 

If it is argued that the abolition of the School Certificate will 
remove a strong stimulus to effort on the part of the pupils, 
the reply is that the more ambitious of them will still aim at 
obtaining a matriculation certificate through the ‘‘ record” and 
that in other cases a desire to do well in as many directions as 
possible will still have force if the influence of the school has 
been at all effective. 


May 19, 1926. ‘““ MARCHWITHIAN.”' 


I have read with great interest Mr. Prideaux’s article on the 
School Certificate in the March issue of The Journal of Education, 
and the correspondence on the same subject in the April number. 

Mr. Prideaux’s division of pupils into academic and non- 
academic types of mind, is very convenient in considering this 
question of the School Certificate examinations, but it will not 
solve it, for surely we must go farther back and deal with the 
curriculum itself. 

To begin with a question much discussed of late years, viz. 
the study of Latin in secondary schools. Is it wise, in a short 
school-life to continue the teaching of Latin for six or eight years 
with pupils, the majority of whom will never take up academic 
studies ? As an adjunct to the study of English, two years of 
Latin study, at a later period in the curriculum, instead of at 
the beginning, surely would be sufficient. 

(Continued on page 392.) 
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The ancient Latin race and its ways, cannot come under the 
personal observation of our pupils, as can the life of a Frenchman 
or a German. Latin therefore, even if taught according to the 
best modern methods of the day, is more or less pure memory 
work, which would find more suitable material in our beautiful 
English literature, and as for intellectual discipline, the teaching 
of German offers in many ways the same training. 

The children passed on from the elementary schools, as a rule, 
enter secondary schools at 10 years of age. It would be of great 
value to them, to have daily teaching in German and French, in 
and from the second form onward, or from their eleventh to their 
fourteenth or fifteenth year. 

During that time the teacher of classics might give one weekly 
lesson in Roman history from a legendary, historical, and 
literary point of view, in preparation for the work in the Latin 
class. 

It will be quite possible to commence two modern foreign 
languages in the second form, if there has been a specially good 
and varied curriculum in English in the first form, for children 
ten years old, comprising English grammar, literature works, as 
well as a short history of English literature, in a simple, inter- 
esting form suchas Arabella Buckley’s book on English literature 
and others. The most important branch, however, should be 
daily composition, both oral and written, (Perse School Play- 
books. Cambridge) to be practised in every lesson as expression 
work. 

Daily English phonetics and speech training for a quarter of 
an hour or twenty minutes, would be important. It should be 
connected with ‘‘ International Phonetics’’ (Passy. Viétor) as 
used in foreign language teaching. Then the English verb-forms, 
&c., and their designations, should be the same as far as possible 
as those used in French and German. 

After several years’ daily lessons in French and German from 
the second form onward, the Latin form would be reached, 
where of necessity one of the modern languages should be 
dropped. It might be the one which produces the lowest average 
in class and examination work for the last two years of those 
children only who are entering the Latin form. 

The mind has now been trained in three languages; a good 
foundation has been laid in the weekly lesson on ancient Roman 
life; therefore progress in Latin should be rapid and a good deal 
more should be taught in a far shorter time than is done at 
present, even though the Latin examination standard for the 
School Certificate may perhaps have to be lowered in non- 
classical schools. 

After two years’ teaching in Latin for the School Certificate, 
the work would be continued in the Higher Certificate classes 
with those pupils who wish to become university students, 
whilst the others might have a choice in the matter. 

All members of the Higher Certificate class would retain the 
study of one modern language, either French or German, and 
science candidates would study Latin and German, as the latter 
subject is compulsory for science students in many universities. 

With six weekly lessons in Latin, the intermediate university 
standard ought to be reached, if the work has been well done 


during the first two years of the Latin course. If that is not. 


possible the Latin Higher Certificate examination standard could 
be lowered, whilst each university would possibly give another 
Latin examination, to their own students during the first year, 
equal to intermediate Latin. 

Such a curriculum in the language department would do 
away with the remnant of a medieval classical ideal, and would 
give a chance for a more natural development for children of 
the non-academic type of mind, of children passing from the 
elementary and central schools, into the secondary schools. 

Then, as in the case of preparation lessons for the classics, 
the modern language dropped in the Latin class might be kept 
up by one weekly literature and German or French reading 
lesson, for future use, if needed. 

As to the relative value of French and German, much could 
be said on this point. 

I have taught both languages as well as English, and I find 
that children learn German more easily than French, and as a 
rule, like it better; much of course depends on the teacher 
as well as on the home influence of the child. 


It is impossible to deal with the whole curriculum in a mere 
letter, but with regard to its other branches, science ought not 
to be made too prominent; the training of scientists is the 
work of the university and not that of the school. 

History, geography, and literature studies might be more 
closely connected than they are at present, but that is a subject 
in itself, on which much might be written. Handwork, games, 
and gymnastics must be part of the curriculum, but they must 
take a proportionate place, and never on any account interfere 
with the other work, as happens so often in some schools. 

Then pupils in the sixth form might well be introduced to a 
brief history of philosophy, just enough to create a desire for 
more knowledge during future leisure hours. Talks and lectures 
are given most successfully in secondary schools in France and 
Germany, and most delightful little books have been written 
for this purpose. No need for special teachers for this one 
weekly lesson; some graduate on each school staff will surely 
be found who takes an interest in this subject. 

No examinations should be needed for special culture sub- 
jects, such as the lessons on ancient Roman or Greek and 
modern Continental life and literature, philosophy, architecture, 
or history of art and music. Children must learn without ever- 
lastingly aiming at passing examinations. 

Last, but not least, there are Scripture, music, and art. 
Scripture should be taught in all schools, both devotionally and 
historically, by proper persons who are more than nominal 
Christians ; no unbeliever should ever have anything to do with 
our children’s Scripture lessons. In large schools it might even 
be possible to have three separate divisions of the children— 
including respectively those of the Church of England, those 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and those of the Free 
Churches. No doubt teachers of these denominations may 
be found on the staff of every school, but if not—and no 
teacher should be compelled to do this work—surely priests 
and ministers will come forward only too gladly to help in 
the spiritual teaching of our future citizens and parents of the 
next generation. 

Harrogate, 

April, 1926. 


ELISABETH M. SCHEER. 


EXTRAVAGANCE IN EDUCATION 


As one who read with attention Mr. Harold Cox’s original 
article in The Daily Mail, your comments on the article in 
March, and a reply by Mr. Cox in April, I should like to have 
the opportunity of expressing an opinion on the subject. Mr. 
Cox says that he is fully aware of the fact that the Board of 
Education only pavs for ‘‘ approved ” expenditure. Then would 
he not have done better to refer to this fact in his article, which, 
as it stood, might have given the impression to the uninitiated 
reader that there was no check at all on the “‘ extravagance ”’ 
of local authorities ? No doubt the fact that expenditure has 
to be approved by the Board is such a commonplace to Mr. 
Cox that he imagined every one to be as well informed as him- 
self. Still, one fecls that Mr. Cox was guilty of a certain care- 
lessness in writing as he did, and that your comment was 
valuable in giving a needful correction. 

Mr. Cox, however, now raises a rather wider issue. He refers 
to a speech made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
House of Commons on March 16, and uses it in endeavouring 
to justify his statement that the Board of Education as a whole 
has no interest in resisting big schemes proposed by local 
authorities for the enlargement of educational expenditure. He 
quotes Mr. Churchill as saying: “The local authorities called 
the tune, and it only remained to calculate the percentage on 
which the Exchequer paid the piper . . . there was no adequate 
check—he would not say on waste or extravagance .. . but on 
well-intentioned, inordinate expansion.” Now these arguments 
imply that some local authorities have carried educational 
expansion to excess, and that they must be checked in their 
ardour because the central authority has to bear part of the 
cost. It is on this point that I for one—and I am sure I an. 
expressing opinions very widely held by those who believe in 
educational progress— should be willing to join issue with both 

(Continued on page 394.) 
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the Chancellor and Mr. Cox. It is ludicrously wide of the mark 
to suggest that any local authority is advancing too fast in 
matters educational. Even the most progressive authorities 
have done no more than their duty, and on the whole educational 
expansion is proceeding at too slow a rate. Further, it should 
be the duty of the central authority to encourage and not to 
check the best local authorities, and it does not dismay me at 
all to realize that the result would be increased expenditure on 
education. Local pride in educational services should be en- 
couraged at Whitehall, and a determined effort should be made 
to remove the worst scandals of our educational system— 
insanitary buildings, large classes, and the employment of 
insufficiently qualified teachers. A House of Commons possessing 
a true vision of future necessities would endeavour to foster 
rather than to curtail that “ normal expansion,” especially in 
facilities for various types of secondary education, which is one 
of the crying needs of our time. 
MELIORA SPERO. 


THE MAKING OF MODERN ENGLAND 


May I point out that your review of ‘‘ The Rise of Modern 
Industry,” which appeared on page 352 of the May issue, con- 
tains a sentence that might mislead your readers. It is as 
follows: ‘‘ Such headings as ‘The Curse of Midas’ and such 
statements as ‘ All through history you can watch the struggle 
between those who produce wealth and those who seize it from 
them’ sufficiently indicate the bias of the writers.” But the 
statement here quoted is not made by the authors. It is quoted, 
as they explain in the text, from an Italian historian, and the 
authors, after allowing that this is one aspect of history, pro- 
ceed to give their own view of history as the record, not of such 
a struggle, but of the struggle ‘‘ between the artist and the 
robber in man, between qualities and forces that do not follow 
any dividing line of class or religion or circumstance, since every 
man and every society is both robber and artist.” In the same 


chapter the authors explain that in the confusion of the early 

revolution the robber view of life was strong in all classes, 

employed as well as employing, and that is was due to the 

efforts of men of all classes that the artist view got a hearing. 
J. L. HaAmMMonD. 


Mr. Hammond does not claim that the tendencious title “ The 
Curse of Midas ” comes from an Italian source. Moreover, in the 
paragraph wherein he remarks that “an [unnamed] Italian 
historian has said that all through history you can watch the 
struggle between those who produce wealth and those who 
seize it from them,” he gives no suggestion that he dissociates 
himself from the view expressed by his anonymous authority. 
Rather, he supports and confirms it by reference to English 
authority. It is, further, the view which Mr. Hammond himself 
has made painfully familiar to us in his works on the village 
labourer and the town labourer. It is gratifying to know that 
he has abandoned it. Perhaps in course of time he will be able 
to make clearer to us what view he has adopted in its place. 
At present the statement that the struggle in history is the 
struggle in the soul of everyman between the artist and the 
robber is, as an explanation of the course of events in the world. 
merely meaningless, except in so far as it is a psychological 
version of the Italian historian’s myth of the class war. 

THE REVIEWER. 


THE CLASSICS IN EDUCATION 


Owing to the strike I have only just read ‘“‘ A Modern Man’s ” 
letter in your May number. There are one or two places in it 
where he has so perverted or misunderstood my remarks that 
I should like, if it is not too late and space permits, to correct 
them. 

He writes : ‘‘ Mr. Sargeaunt illustrates the fallacy that because 
classical literature is different from modern, therefore it is 

(Continued on page 398.) 
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It presents the history of the British people as a story of continuous develop- 
ment. 
Part I. Beginnings to 1603. Part II. 1603 to Present Time. 


5 irra sections on social and economic development.” — Education 
OR. 


With new Illustrations and Maps. Each 3s. 6d. 


THE WONDERS OF THE HUMAN 
BODY 


By MARGARET A. SHUTTLEWORTH. 


A one year’s course in Hygiene and Health by an 
experienced teacher. With specially prepared diagrams. 


Cloth Boards. 200 pp. 2s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL ATLAS 


Prepared by Prof. WILLIAM R. SHEPHERD, of Columbia 
University, New York. 


Containing 290 Maps and 94 pp. Index. 
A fine book for the History Library. 


“ The whole Atlas will at once be recognized as a credit to all concerned 
in its production.” —The Times Literary Supplement, 


18s. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 


MODERN EUROPE - 
By E. L. HasLuck, B.A. 


A treatment of the period from the French Revolution 
to the Great War. With entirely new maps. 
“ A useful and clearly written introduction to the study of recent European 


History.’’"—The Times Educational Supplement. 


3s. 6d. net. 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW EDUCATIONAL LIST 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS, LTD., 10 & 11 Warwick Lane, London, E.C.4 


See also page.452 
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better.” I made no statement whatever about the superiority 
of classical to modern literature. I said that certain authors 
had a power to refresh and transform different from anything 
in modern literature. The difference is just the essential point. 
Champagne and tea are both refreshing beverages, but very 
different in their mode of operation. 

Again: ‘‘ Mr. Sargeaunt speaks of the classics being free from 
undue preoccupation with the unknown.’’ What I wrote was 
that Homer and Pindar and Sophocles and Horace were free 
from it. Those authors do not constitute the classics. And how 
does ‘‘ A Modern Man ” deduce from a simple statement about 
four particular authors—the truth of which he can easily test 
by reading those authors—that I am seeking ‘‘to erect my 
personal predilections into a law for all literature ” ? 

Finally he writes: ‘‘ Mr. Sargeaunt asks whether the student 
of French or German or Italian is really better read or is better 
equipped intellectually than the student of the classics.” What 
I really wrote was: “ Is the reader of German and French, or 
Italian literature so very much ahead of him (the classical 
student) ? The second part of the question attributed to me 
is entirely the imagination of ‘‘ A Modern Man,” but it gives 
him an admirable opportunity for a digression against the 
classicist who ‘‘ believes and asserts that he is in a class by 
himself ” and regards the “ humble” student of modern lan- 
guages as an “inferior ” being. Such methods of controversy 
or argument are not calculated to throw much light on the 
issue at stake. 

G. M. SARGEAUNT. 


Dr. Rudolf Steiner died on March 30 of last year, and with the 
object of carrying on his work, a new quarterly entitled Anthro- 
posophy has commenced publication. It can be obtained from 
the Anthroposophical Publishing Co., 46 Gloucester Place, 
London, W. 1, price 3s. net. 


Jean Frederic Oberlin 


A CENTENARY TRIBUTE 


By H. J. CowELL 


UNE 1 of the present year marks the centenary of the 
death of Jean Frederic Oberlin, who passed away 
after sixty years of devoted labour as pastor and teacher in 
the secluded valley of the Ban de la Roche, in Alsace, 
some twenty to thirty miles from Strasbourg. In educa- 
tional annals Oberlin is sure of his place as ‘‘ the founder 
of infant schools.” While Lancaster and Wilderspin were 
still infants themselves, and while Pestalozzi was strugglirg 
with difficulties beyond his strength, Oberlin had success- 
fully worked out an education available to the very 
youngest children ; and this at a time when it was thought 
to be quite unnecessary to furnish any education whatso- 
ever to the offspring of the poor. 

One of the mottoes which Oberlin kept continually before 
him was, ‘‘ I am a man, and nothing which concerns a man 
can be a subject of indifference to me.” He played many 
parts in life, and played them all well. A Doctor of 
Philosophy of Strasbourg University, a student of Greek 
and Hebrew, astronomy and theology, mathematics and 
metaphysics, ancient and modern history, he could handle 
efficiently any agricultural instrument, was a practised 
horticulturist, an expert in the composition of manure: 
and when, at the French Revolution, he was forbidden to 
preach and was obliged to take out a licence for an occupa- 
tion by which to earn a living, he became a licensed 
agricultural implement maker! Indeed, while there was 
scarcely a subject included in the learning of his day with 
which he was not to some extent acquainted, there was 

(Continued on page 402.) 
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For Technical Classes. 
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THE KEENER SIGHT By J. R. CROSSLAND. 
A Book of Talks and Exercises upon Deductional Geography. 


The chief aim of this Reader is to cultivate observation and reasoning; to give a wider outlook on the world in 


Handwork as an aid to geography has its place in the book and the study of Ordnance maps is advocated. 
Experiments and Exercises are suggested and explained, although from cover to cover the book provides interesting 


“ The Keener Sight ” is fully illustrated with full-page photographs depicting scenes in all parts of the world ; 
are also many diagrams and line drawings which have been specially prepared to illustrate the text. 


GEOMETRICAL DRAWING AND ITS PRACTICAL APPLICATION 
By A. E. HOLBROW, A.R.LB.A. Price 3s. 
The chief features of this publication include, amongst others, sections upon : 
Simple Problems with Practical Application, i.e. Angle measuring in the open, &c. 


Measuring of Inaccessible Objects and Determination of Heights. Division of Areas. Draughtsmanship. 
Construction of Models in Paper, Card, and Wood. Projection. 


Dimensioned Scale Drawings of the equipment illustrated in the earlier sections. 
Tee and Set Squares. Plane Tables and Tripod. Prismatic Compass. A Model Theodolite. 
Determination of Inclination, True Length, Planes in Various 


GEORGE GILL & SONS, 


published price less one-thir 


Price 1s. 
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Wood Models. Drawing Board. 
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LIBRAIRIE HACHETTE 


New Publications 


FRENCH 


Hachette’s French Term Readers by Contemporary Authors : 
L’Affaire Larcier Each, Limp Cloth, ls, 9d. 
L’Acacia et d’autres Contes. With Footnotes and Questionnaires, by W. G. HARTOG, M.A. 


Tristan 
H. de Régnier. 
Each Is. 


Plain Text Term Readers: 
Selected and edited by E. T. SCHOEDELIN, B.A., Highgate School. 
Exciting adventures, tales that will grip the attention of any class. Just the right length for a term 


Gorsse : Cinq semaines cone 
Tueur de Panth 
Balion. 


Laumann and Lancs : L'Aere-Bagne 32. 

umann an , 

Assollant (A.) : Monthuc-la-Rouges } In Preparation. 

Benoit. L’Oublié. The wonderful adventures of a French soldier in ‘‘ Ossiplourie,”” by the author 
of “ L’Atlantide.”” For Intermediate and Advanced Forms. Footnotes and Questionnaires by W. G. HARTOG 
M.A. Crown 8vo. Cloth Boards, 

Contes pour la Jeunesse. Five short stories of intense interest. Introduction 


Maupassant. 

Footnotes, and Questionnaires, by W. G. Hartoc, M.A. Limp Cloth. 1s. 64. 
Wilson. A Brief History of French Literature. (In English.) Vivid and interesting, 
covering the whole ground from earliest times to present day. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 8s. 6d. 


GERMAN 
Bern (Maximilian). The German Lyric since Goethe. An Anthology drawn from the 


works of 350 authors. With Introduction by WM. Rose, M.A., Ph.D. (King’s College, London), and a Chapter 
on German Versification by HENRY GIBSON ATKINS, D.Lit., M. A. (Professor of German, University of London, 
King’s College). Crown 8vo. 664 pages. Cloth, gilt. 7s. 6d. 


German Term Readers. General Editor: Wittiam Rose, M.A., Ph. A Limp Cloth, each ls. 3d. 


Elementary : With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary : 
G. Schwab : Die Schildbürger. 
T. Storm: Hinzelmeier and der Kleine Hawelmann. 
Hoffmann : Nuszknacker und Mausekinig. 


Intermediate : With full Introduction and Notes 


Peler: 1 Spl , das Kätchen. 
Hebbel : fe Memoiren des Herrn von Schnabelewopski. 
SPANISH 
Spanish-English and English-Spanish, 
Cloth. 6g. net. 


Thémoin and Pascual y Arquer. 
i Demy 8vo. 


Commerce and Commercial Correspondence. 
A Spanish adaptation of the well-known French-English volume. 


Maria Fer nandez de Laguna. El Lobo. A stirring Spanish Play in two acts. M5, F 5. With 


Vocabulary. Is. 
The Spanish Irregular Verbs without Abbreviation. By Pascuat v Arguer. Demy 


8vo. 2s. net. 
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likewise scarcely a task in practical everyday life to which 
he could not set his hand—from planting to printing, 
from budding to building, from surgery to ox-breeding. 

When he settled among the wild and uncivilized folk in 
the Ban de la Roche, he found that there was but one 
school-house—and that a tumble-down hut of one room— 
for all the five communes comprised in the parish. One 
of the first tasks he essayed was to build a decent school- 
house. For this he made the benches and tables with his 
own hands. 

Within a few years each commune had its own school, in 
which the pupils were instructed in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, agriculture, astronomy, sacred and 
secular history. Not content with this, he conceived a 
plan for the inauguration of infant schools. The “ under 
sevens ” were gathered together in a large room in each 
commune, with two ‘ conductrices,’”’ the one to instruct 
and the other to amuse. Advanced classes for the senior 
scholars were taken by Oberlin himself; in these practical 
instruction was given in regard to agriculture and horti- 
culture. An itinerating library, which passed from house 
to house and from village to village, was also brought into 
operation. 

As time went on, several of the pupils of Oberlin from 
the communal schools attained a high reputation in other 
towns. Finally the pastor yielded to pressure to under- 
take the training of young people from outside his own 
parish, and a boarding school was set up, where simplicity 
of life, love of work, and a spirit of order, cheerfulness, 
thrift, and goodwill prevailed. From this school many 
efficient workers were turned out. The pupils, as they left, 
formed a sort of confraternity, and continued to corre- 
spond with each other and with their chief, the memory of 
whom stimulated them to every kind of useful activity in 
their scattered spheres of labour—in Alsace, in Paris, 
London, St. Petersburg, and elsewhere. 


Personal Paragraphs 


By the retirement of Dr. James Clark, Rector of Kil- 
marnock Academy, under the age limit, Ayrshire loses the 
services of a keen and successful educationist. Appointed 
some eighteen years ago, when great developments in 
education in Scotland were foreshadowed, Dr. Clark had 
the opportunity of moulding that development, and the 
great success of his work is shown by the facilities for 
education—secondary, technical, and continuation—now 
offered, by the success of the many courses in both the 
membership roll of students and the academic achievements 
awarded, and by the esteem in which he is held by thestaff, 
the pupils, and all others connected with the institution. 
Mr. A. R. Cumming, M.A., F.E.1.S., the recently installed 
Rector of Kilmarnock, has had considerable and successful 
teaching and organization experience at Greenock Academy, 
Dollar Academy, Glasgow High School, and Hermitage 
School, Helensburgh. 

+ * * 

WIDE sympathy will be felt with the governors, the 
staff, and the pupils of Milton Mount College in the loss 
they have sustained through the death, on May 17, follow- 
ing an operation, of the headmistress, Miss Anne Askew 
Woodall. Miss Woodall was educated at Shrewsbury High 
School and at Newnham College, Cambridge. She took the 
Mathematical Tripos in 1894, graduating Senior Optime. 
For eleven years she held the post of mathematical mistress 
at the Worcester High School, under Miss Alice Ottley, 
until her appointment in 1906 to the headship of Milton 
Mount College, then at Gravesend. For a short time in 
1920 the school migrated to Cirencester, removing to its 
present beautiful position at Worth Park, Crawley, Sussex, 
in 1921. Miss Woodall’s wisdom, charm, and distinction 

(Continued on page 404.) 
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By JOHN GREY, B.Sc., and 
FRANCIS J. SMITH, M.A., B.Sc. 


The 


SIXTH EDITION 


Introductory, 9d. Books I, II, III, and IV, 2/- each. Books I 
and II in one volume, 3/6. Books III and IV, in one volume, 3/6. 
Books I, II, and III, in one volume, 4/6. 


Books I, II, III, and 
IV, in one volume, 6/-. 


“ A really admirable book, which follows the latest methods and presents them in a very simple and telling way. The introductory section might 
be made a text book in most boys’ schools with great advantage. The full course covers the requirements for School Leaving Certificates.” —London Teacher. 
“I think it is admirably arranged.”’"—Miss H. G. BRowN, Blackheath High School, Wemyss Road, London, S.E. 3. 


“I have to thank you for the copy of Grey & Smith's Geometry, which you kindly sent me. It has given great satisfaction to my mathematical 
staff and will be introduced into the school next term.’”’-—J. K. WILKINS, Esq., Headmaster, City and County School for Boys, Chester. 


IN ENGLISH 


By FRANK BEAUMONT, B.A. 
.. Price 2/- 


Book I Book II .. Price 2/9 


A New combined course in Reading, Composition, Grammar, and 
Rhetoric for the Lower Forms of Secondary Schools, in Three Books. 
Book I covers all the simpler forms of Narrative and Description 
in Prose and Verse. Books II and III will extend the Scheme to 
Exposition, Reflection, Argument, and Criticism. The Grammatical 
and other exercises are based on the extracts for Reading, and 
are made as live and interesting as possible. 


Book II resumes the treatment of narrative composition by a study of the epic and the Mock Heroic; thereafter the 
several forms of persuasive composition are exemplified, and these are followed by examples of the expository and the 


discursive essay, and of the various types of lyric. 
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THOMAS MURBY & CoO. 


Vol. I will be published about the middle of June. Price 16s. net. 


CHRISTOPHERS ster 


THE HISTORY THAT IS DIFFERENT! STUDIES IN TEACHING AND SYLLABUS 


THE ADVENTURE OF MAN (With Text taken from the Revised Version) 


A Brief World History by F. C. HAPPOLD, M.A., BY SA ARLES ENARE; IA 
History Master at the Perse School. 


A volume which will meet class requirements far more completely 
than anything yet published, presenting the continuity of world 
history without bias or prejudice, and in novel and stimulating 
fashion. With many illustrations and maps. 


Cloth boards, 8s. (Ready this month.) 
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THE CLAM OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

DIFFICULTIES IN TEACHING THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

THE REVELATION OF Gop, FIS PROVIDENCE, AND MIRACLES. 
METHOD. 


s COMPANION CLASSICS INTRODUCTORY I,ESSONS : 

° E a EA E RO AT ae Their Object and Importance. vi. The Story of the Hebrews.— 
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< Twelve Volumes Now Ready. ii. On Primitive Man. vii. The Story of the Old Testa- 
e As You Like It Twelfth Ni iii. The Progress of Civilization.— ment. 

: s rou e e Night The Influence of Egypt and The Nature of the Old Testa- 
: Merchant of Venice Macbeth Babylonia. ment. 

e Julius Caesar Hamlet iv. whe poet World and the Book The Hexateuch. 

> Richard II Henry IV (Part D o nesis. E tly Song in Israel. 

e v. The World at the time of The Four Sources and the Per- 
: E Night’s Dream ao keia Abraham. sonalities behind them. 

e “ me kko purposes, the best edition i Shakeeneite” SYLLABUS AND TEXT (R.V.) Genesis-Judges. (With special Studies on all 
: —N ew Statesman. important questions.) 

e . Some Early Stories in Israel. The St f the Settlement and 
: Cloth limp, 1s. 3d. ; cloth boards, 1s. 8d. The Patriarchal Age. | Conquest. i 

e THE COMP ANION POETS The Age of Moses. Laws and Customs in Early Israel. 

: , APPENDIX I: 

s First Two Volumes. Now Ready. The Teaching of the Old Testament | A First Course on the Old Testa- 
° to Younger Pupils. ment. 

: ; TENNYSON KEATS Primary Principles. A Second and Chronological Course. 
: Edited by S. S. SOPWITH, M.A., English Master at APPENDIX II: 

: Shrewsbury School. Bibliography and other “ Helps.” 

> “‘Excellently adapted for their purpose.” —Liver pool Post. With Maps and Illustrations. 

* Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


MODERN BIOLOGY 


EVOLUTION, HEREDITY, AND VARIATION 


By D. WARD CUTLER, M.A., F.L.S. 


“ Thoroughly scientific, yet the author has succeeded in retaining 
sim licity. Of material there is neither too much nor too little.” 
— Education Outlook. 


Cloth boards, $s. 


SCHOOL COMMENTARIES 


(IN MurBY’s NEw SMALLER SCRIPTURE MANUALS) 
For all stages up to and including the School Certificate. 
The merits of the series are well known.’'—The Journal of Education. 
Recommended in “A Scripture Bibliography for Teachers in Secondary Schools’’ 


By CHARLES KNAPP, D.D. 

ST. LUKE (will be ready shortly) 
REVISED ST. MARK ee ee ee os oe net 2/6 

“ We warmly commend this edition.” —The Journal of Education. 
VERSION THE ACTS (in one Volume) F F .. net 4j- 
EDITION “ An improvement on what was already an excellent handbook.” 
HISTORY —Church Times. 
By G. W. WADE, D.D. and J. H. WADE, M.A. 


THE NAVAL SIDE OF BRITISH HISTORY I SAMUEL? |. = net 3l- 


: By GEOFFREY CALLENDER, M.A., F.S.A., Pro- ST e ai a Ka net 3/~ 
: fessor of History in the Royal Naval College, Green- AUTHORIZED | ST. MARK’ .. k 5 $, rene ae 
: wich. With illustrations and maps. VERSION Ee Wi. BIE EA a He ta 
: Of singular fascination as well as of decided importance.” — EDITION Just Reprinted: Vol. TI (xiil.-xxviil.) .. See d Ca 
: Cloth TART 4s. 6d * Also in the Larger Commentaries Series. 
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SCIENCE 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM 
By A. PRATT, B.A., B.Sc., Science Master at Brockley 


School. With many diagrams, suggestions for experi- 


ments, and questions covering the whole field of 
examination syllabuses. 


A new and up-to-date volume for schools, especially suitable for 
forms working at Matriculation standard. The principles of Electrical 
Science are eveloped by means of experiments, which can all be 
performed with simple apparatus and have been proved to be 

cticable in the average school laboratory. Problems of practical 
nterest, such as wireless, and the telephone have received con- 


“ Beautifully Printed and Illustrated.” 12/6 net. 


Geology in its Relation to Landscape 


t NATURE,’ in November last said: 
..“ may be warmly recommended in particular to teachers and 
students of Geography, ” and to those ‘‘ who find in scenery one 
of the leading attractions of a holiday.” 


LOCAL GEOGRAPHY. STRATIGRAPHY. Introd. to. 
siderable attention. \ C. G. Beastey. 1/6 net Prof. Stamp. 10/- net. 
Cloth boards. 3s. 6d. (Ready shortiy.) 
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REEN REO SS Prof. A. MORLEY DAVIES, 1/- net. Colonel TALBOT. 1/4 net. 


Write for Full Catalogue and Specimens 
22 Berners Street, London, W.1 


GEOLOGICAL EXCURSIONS ROUND LONDON. G. M. Davigs, 3/- net, 
Send for Murby's Geological List, 
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of personality, visible no longer, yet endure, continuing as 
a source of inspiration to all who came in contact with her. 
* * * 

THE Senate of the University of London has appointed 
Dr. Thomas Franklin Sibly, Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Wales, to the post of principal officer in succession 
to Sir Cooper Perry, who retires at the end of the present 
term. Dr. Sibly was educated at Wycliffe College, Stone- 
house, and University College, Bristol. He is a graduate 
of the University of London, having obtained the B.Sc. 
degree as an external student in 1903. From 1905 to 1907 
he held an 1851 exhibition research scholarship. In 1908 
he obtained the D.Sc. degree of London University, and in 
1910 he took the same degree at Bristol. He has held the 
following appointments: Lecturer in Geology, King’s 
College, London; Professor of Geology, University College, 
Cardiff; temporary officer of H.M. Geological Survey ; 
Professor of Geology, Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne (University of Durham); and First Principal of 
University College, Swansea (University of Wales). 

+ * * 

THE Directors have appointed Mr. Percy Hugh Beverley 
Lyon, M.A., Oxon., M.C., Rector of the Edinburgh Academy 
in succession to Mr. R. H. Ferard, LL.D., who is retiring 
at the end of the session. Mr. Lyon was educated at Rugby 
School and Oriel College, Oxford. At Rugby he gained a 
scholarship and was head of his house. He was an Exhi- 
bitioner of his college at Oxford, and won the high distinc- 
tion of the Newdigate Prize for English Verse and was 
placed in the first class of the Final Classical School. During 
the War he served from October, 1914, with the 6th Battalion 
the Durham Light Infantry, was Adjutant of the Battalion, 
served with it in France, and was awarded the Military 
Cross. Since 1921 he has been an assistant master at 
Cheltenham College, and, in addition to his work as class 
master of the upper fifth, he has taught in the sixth classical 


form and also in the lowest division of the school. In the 
last two years he has had charge of one of the smaller 
houses. He is an officer of the O.T.C., and has taken a 
keen interest in the athletics, as well as in the music, drama, 
and other activities of the school life. Mr. Lyon will bring 
to the Edinburgh Academy a distinguished record at the 
University, an enthusiasm for literature and power of 
communicating it to others, and personal qualities which 
should go far to ensure his success as an administrator. 
The school is to be congratulated on having secured as its 
Rector one so well qualified to succeed Dr. Ferard in 
Carrying on its traditions. 
* * * 
By the death of Emeritus Professor J. S. Reid, who 
retired during 1925 from the Chair of Ancient History at 
Cambridge, a personality of considerable importance in the 
educational world has been lost. James Smith Reid was 
the son of a schoolmaster, and was born on May 3, 1846. 
Commencing his education at the hands of his uncle, who 
was then Rector of the Grammar School, Arbroath, he 
continued his early training under Dr. Mortimer at the 
City of London School, from where he proceeded to Chnist’s 
College, Cambridge, and graduated as Senior Classic in 
1869. In the following year he gained the first Whewell 
Law Scholarship for International Law, and in 1872 pro- 
ceeded to the LL.M. degree. After several years, during 
which he was a Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Christ's, 
Classical Lecturer at Pembroke, and also Fellow and 
Lecturer in Classics of Gonville and Caius College, he was 
elected to the Chair of Ancient History. Dr. Reid was a 
keen politician ot Liberal persuasion, and sometime leader 
of the Party in the town of Cambridge. ONLOOKER. 


The May issue of Headway, the journal of the League of 
Nations Union, contains an interesting article on ‘‘ EMPIRE Day 
AND THE LEAGUE OF NaTIONs,” by Mr. R. F. Cholmeley, O.B.E., 
headmaster of Owen’s School, Islington. 
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BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks, 
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374 Pages. 33rd Edition. Price 3/6. 
100 Exercises. 350 Questions. 


The ONLY TEXT-BOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this text-book more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge the 
poe Chamber of Commerce, and the National Union of 

eacners, 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
Questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
woes Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 500,000 copies 
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Schools and Universities of Great Britain 


VI.—STATE-AIDED SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By Sir BENJAMIN GoTT, M.A., Secretary to the Middlesex 
Education Committee 


Se DEP secondary schools owe their existence 

to the Education Act of 1902, which provided for the 
establishment of Local Education Authorities who, amongst 
other things, were to “ consider the educational needs of 
their area and take such steps as seem to them desirable, 
after consultation with the Board of Education, to supply, 
or aid the supply of, education other than elementary.” 
Some aid to secondary education had previously been 
given by means of the grants of the Science and Art 
Department, the distribution of the ‘‘ whiskey money ” by 
the County Councils, and, in some small measure, by the 
Local Schools Boards, in the form of ‘‘ higher-grade schools.” 
But the Act of 1902 is the first public recognition of the 
fact that secondary education is a fitting object of public 
expenditure. 

The functions of the local and the central authority 
respectively with regard to the schools that were estab- 
lished, re-organized, or absorbed under the Act are briefly 
set forth in the words quoted above. The schools are to 
be established and conducted by the Local Authority and 
not by the Board. The function of the Board is to be 
consulted. In practice, the Board wields a great deal 
more power than the phrase would suggest, say to a 
foreigner. For the Board, by means of its regulations, 
controls the distribution of the grants voted by Parliament, 
and is, therefore, in a position not simply to be consulted, 
but to dictate. 

On the whole, the partnership of Central and Local 
Authority has, in the case of these schools, been extra- 
ordinarily successful. It has involved the consideration of 
the needs, wishes, and interests of all classes of the nation 
and has compelled both Authorities to take wide views of 
the educational needs of the community. The result is 
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seen in the attitude of the Press and the public towards 
educational questions, particularly administrative ones. 
Though some of the criticism is badly founded and, per- 
haps, politically inspired, it is certain that there has never 
been such a wide interest in educational matters as there 
is to-day. 

The schools and the teachers have reacted to this 
interest, so that, as the Boards report for 1923-4 informs 
us, “ Schools are doing their primary work of teaching far 
better than they were, and their pupils are responding.” 
Considering the short time that has elapsed since the 
establishment of the system of State-aided secondary 
schools, it would, perhaps, not be any exaggeration to say 
that they have been connected with more important 
reforms and adjustments than any other member of the 
State system of schools. 

For instance, for a long time after the establishment of 
these schools, the age and conditions of entry varied 
considerably ; the leaving age was low and the length of 
the school life was short. Children entered at any time 
and left at any time, the chief object of many of them 
being to be able to tell employers that they had been to a 
secondary school, or for their parents to make the ironic 
boast that their children’s education had been “finished.” 

The changes that have taken place are strikingly shown 
by the following figures : In 1910-1 only 26 per cent of the 
children admitted to the State secondary schools were 
aged 11 to 12; in 1924 the percentage had risen to 54. 
There is a corresponding drop in the admissions of those 
over 14 from 15 per cent to 5 per cent. During the same 
period the average school life of boys has increased from 
2°7 to 3°5 years, and that of girls from 2°7 to 3°6 years ; 
the average leaving age of the boys has risen from 15°5 to 
15°11 years, and that of girls from 15°11 to 162. The 
figures are all the more interesting because they must 
reflect certain national tendencies. There is no compul- 
sıon upon any parent to send a child to a secondary school, 
and, in effect, not much compulsion to keep the child 
there. In the interest of the children, most Authorities 
now require as a condition of admission an undertaking by 
the parent that the pupils will be allowed to remain at 
school for the full course, but the fact that the pupils now 
enter, earlier at a more or less stabilized age, and leave 
later, shows that the parents believe the schools to be able 
to do something for their children which counter-balances 
the loss to the family income from the delay in entering 
some wage-earning occupation. 

Incidentally, employers must also have been learning 
that the extended school life is an advantage for those who 
will be their employees. It need scarcely be said that the 
changed condition: of entry and leaving have had much 
to do with the undoubted increasing efficiency of these 
schools as educational and social forces. 

Once the schools had taken a really definite place in the 
national system and gained a firm hold in public apprecia- 
tion, other changes became possible, which have, in some 
cases, affected the other secondary schools that are not, as 
yet, part of the national system. Think of the change 
that has taken place with regard to examinations. At one 
time their number and the variety of their demands con- 
stituted a veritable chaos. But when many new schools 
had grown up and old ones had been swept into the net, 
the Board stepped in and, in the first place, forbade all 
external examinations for middle and lower forms. This 
cleared one part of the deck. The other was still encum- 
bered with a multiplicity of varied examinations of higher 
standard. 

Time, pressure, and much patient negotiation have 
resulted in the elimination of many of these professional 
and other examinations. Now there are only eight examin- 
ing bodies, each of which conducts First and Second 
Examinations and the school certificate, gained on any of 
the first examinations, exempts, under conditions, from 
matriculation and from the preliminary examinations of 


the professional bodies. The certificates for the first 
examination have acquired a certain value for boys and 
girls seeking posts in the commercial world, and between 
1918 and 1924 the number of secondary school pupils 
taking the examination increased from 14,232 to 39,973. 

Even more gratifying is the influence of the schools upon 
education of a higher standard than that leading to the 
first examination. Almost from the first there were a few 
pupils who wished to read further, either to pass one of the 
London intermediate examinations, or to obtain scholar- 
ships at Oxford or Cambridge, but there were not, usually, 
sufficient pupils to warrant the formation of special classes 
or the employment of special staff. Now it is normal to 
find post matriculation classes which pupils enter at about 
sixteen years of age, in order to complete a further two 
years course. With the growth of the schools and the 
gradually increasing length of school life, there has been 
an ever-increasing demand for higher and more specialized 
work. This has been met by the institution of the 
advanced courses and the Second or Higher Certificate 
Examination. 

In 1917-8 there were only 127 advanced courses; in 
1924-5 there were 469, and many schools are doing this 
advanced work without a ‘‘recognised advanced course.” 
The number of pupils entering for the second examination 
has risen from 550 in 1917-8 to 5,342 in 1923-4. Still 
more encouraging is the increase in the number of pupils 
going from grant-earning schools to English and Welsh 
Universities —1,056in 1908-9; 2,888in1920—-1. The figures 
indicate very considerable progress in the quality, as well 
as the extent, of the work accomplished in these schools. 

Parallel with all the improvements mentioned above is 
an equally great and, perhaps, more important change in 
the character of the teaching staff. In 1908-9 only 52°6 per 
cent of the teachers were graduates ; in 1923-4 the percen- 
tage was 67°5. And of the non-graduate members of the 
staff, many possess special qualifications in subjects such 
as music, drawing, physical training, and domestic subjects, 

It is interesting to note also the increase in the number 
of those who have had some preliminary training before 
taking up teaching. In 1908-9 the percentage of such 
teachers was 36°9; in 1921-2 it was 46°3. i 

If one wanted evidence of the earnestness of these 
teachers, it would be found in the numerous professional 
associations they have formed (historical, geographical, 
&c.) and the popularity of vacation and other short 
courses. Out of school, all the development of camps, 
school journeys, musical and dramatic and other societies, 
is due to the voluntary help of a body of zealous men and 
women. It is probable that to-day more of our young 
people gain an idea of what is meant by service to the 
community by watching what their teachers do for them, 
than by any other method. 

Perhaps the greatest result of the activity of the State- 
controlled secondary schools is the growth of what used to 
be called the public school spirit. The Board, relying 
probably upon evidence supplied by its own inspectors 
(themselves mainly products of public schools and of the 
older universities), is sufficiently impressed by this to 
conclude an important chapter of its report for 1923-4 
with a reference to this spirit in the following words: 
“ It may be claimed with justice that the newer schools, 
starting without traditions, have developed and are develop- 
ing the same high spirit.” 

It is only twenty-four years since the passing of the 
1902 Act. That is so short a time, that the developments 
we have noticed are all the more remarkable. These 
twenty-four years, however, must frankly be regarded as 
experimental. Naturally enough, considering the some- 
what conservative nature of the British people and of the 
teaching profession in particular’ practically all the new 
schools are modelled on the old. 

The same tradition of learning tn. ‘ks, which has 
been handed down from the days of mona... control of 
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schools, still persists and has resulted in a lack of variety. 
In the newsecondary schools there are thousands of pupils 
who, but for these schools, would have had no other than 
primary education, but it does not follow that they are all 
suited to profit through an education founded upon the 
study of written words. 

Amongst the developments that the next quarter of a 
century should produce we may look for : 

I. Greater variety of type of schools ; 

2. The increasing recognition of crafts, as well as books, 
as means of expression and of development; and 


3. A realization of the fact that if secondary education 
is to spread, it must take note that many of its pupils must 
immediately set about earning their own living when they 
leave, and that, therefore, the problem of vocational 
education will have to be tackled. There is no essential 
antagonism between learning to live and learning to earn 
a living, though past practices may seem to contradict this. 
As in all other things English, we shall probably cast logic 
to the winds and, by a series of compromises, arrive at a 
result that will benefit the community and not penalize 
the individual. 


Intelligence Tests 
By EASTWELL 


CERTAIN eminent Director of Education, when 

asked the other day to define “ intelligence,” replied, 

‘In the opinion of many psychologists who claim to know 

what they are talking about, ‘ intelligence ’ is that which is 

tested by ‘intelligence tests.’’’ Behind that apparently 
flippant remark there is much understanding. 

Far be it from me to discount the value of psychological 
research in aiding the teacher to guide his pupils aright 
along the paths “ of virtue and of science.” Yet I am not 
a little troubled concerning the part the psychologist may 
play in the future in determining who shall and who shall 
not secure entrance to a secondary school. Some day, of 
course, we may expect him to possess such extraordinary 
skill and insight into human nature that he will be able to 
assess the exact ultimate maximum market value (as a 
wage-earner) of every child at the tender age of 6 or 7. 
I am thankful I shall not live to see that day. It will be 
horrible to live in a society able to ticket its children—like 
so many farm animals—at an early age. To-day the grim 
struggle for bread—to say nothing of butter—is sweetened 
and softened because parents cherish the belief that their 
sacrifices and sufferings for their children’s sake will be 
abundantly repaid later in life. But in the days when the 
professional psychologist will come along and label Tommy 
as a possible 45s.-a-week man, Jane as a second-rate 
typist at 30s., and Dicky, the darling of the family, as a 
likely casual labourer worth not more than seven bob per 
shift, all parental hope will be dead, sacrifice useless, and 
family pride completely snuffed out. Thank Heaven that 
time is not yet! Meanwhile the psychologist is gradually 
consolidating his ground, and the parent and teacher had 
better beware. Now the work of Burt and Myers, and a 
host of other patient workers, has proved abundantly that 
psychology, scientifically applied, can keep ‘‘ square pegs ” 
out of “round holes,” and also divide children into 
“ability ” or ‘‘ mental-age’’ groups with considerable 
accuracy. But when the psychologist assumes that he is 
justified in placing children in order of merit for com- 
petitive free places and secondary school scholarships, he is, 
in my opinion, going far beyond his powers. Indeed it has 
yet to be proved that “ intelligence tests ” and the like 
provide a method of selection for scholarship awards any 
more reliable, on the whole, than the traditional methods 
of examination. 

No one will deny that the psychologist can make a 
definite positive diagnosis at either extreme of the mental 
scale. But success in life depends on so many factors that 
have little relation to inherent “ intelligence,” that it is 
cruel and utterly futile to attempt to place “ border-line ” 
children in order of merit by means of psychological tests. 

Recent research, too, has shown that it is practically 
impossible to measure mental ability by means of a per- 
sonal interview, thus exploding a notion long cherished by 
many educationists. In this connexion I may recall an 
expressive, if somewhat vulgar, phrase used by a colleague 
some years ago. ‘‘ 7’ - oral examination,” he said, “is 
quite useless fr- _wtpose of selecting county minor 
scholars. Iț; ay serves to give the ‘ gobby ’ child a chance 
to displace the fellow with real ability.” 


Well, if all this be true, that neither written examina- 
tions of traditional type, intelligence tests, nor oral examina- 
tions can enable us to place children accurately in order of 
merit for the purpose of the award of scholarships and 
free places, what are we to do? 

Let us be honest. Let all of us whose privilege it is to 
be in daily contact with boys and girls in the class-room 
tell Education Authorities and the general public, very 
plainly, that to attempt to select candidates for competi- 
tive free places by means of such examinations is hope- 
lessly unjust and inefficient. Moreover, the very existence 
of such a system implies that the main purpose of educa- 
tion is material. As a nation we profess time and again 
that the grand aim of the school should be “ character- 
training.” But in practice we deny this great benefit—so 
far as secondary education is concerned—to many thousands 
yearly because free places are restricted in number and are 
awarded by a method which seldom attempts to do more 
than measure “ ability.” 

It will be insisted that some method of selection there 
must be until the State can afford to provide secondary 
education for all its children. Then in that case why 
not attempt to decide between the “ border-line ” com- 
petitors by studying in detail their primary school records 
and consulting very fully with their head teachers ? Some’ 
Authorities probably do this, but personally I am not in 
touch with any that goes very far in this direction. Many 
will doubtless dismiss the idea at once with the word, 
“ impossible,” and others will say that unless scholarships 
are awarded on a “‘ mark list ” teachers and parents will 
never be satisfied. 

My reply to this is that primary school head teachers 
have told me time and again during the last dozen years 
and more that competitive examinations do not pick out 
the pupils best fitted to go forward to the secondary school. 
And with my own experience of boys and girls, and 
especially of free placers and minor scholars, behind me I 
cannot but support them in their contention. And so great 
is the waste of precious material under the parsimonious 
system that makes it necessary to attempt the impossible 
task of picking out secondary school entrants at the age of 
about 11 years, that the nation would gain immensely in 
a material sense alone if it at once set about in earnest to 
provide free secondary education for every child who shows 
the least indication that he can profit by it. 

By unceasing protests against the utter absurdity of a 
system that awards a free place to Jones because he has 
gained 66 per cent of the total marks, and denies one to 
Smith who has, unfortunately, only secured 65 per cent, 
teachers and psychologists might do much to hasten the 
time when secondary education will be free to all. 

Were it not that such a decision has an appalling result 
on poor Smith’s future, one could chuckle heartily at the 
conceit of a panel of adult examiners who, after examining 
scores of strange children from a dozen different schools 
and from homes of widely different types, are prepared to 
sign solemnly a statement to the effect that the ‘‘ mental 
ability ’’ of Jones is one sixty-fifth greater than that of 
Smith. 
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The Problem of the Dunce 


By SypNEY W. WELLs, B.A. 


HE aim of secondary education is first and foremost to 
give the pupil a liberal education. By this is meant 
a general, all-round education, or as broad a knowledge as 
possible of the varied activities of life. The school curriculum 
may possibly fail in this (and it does not lack critics) ; it is 
certainly drawn up with a view to achieving that aim. The 
university examinations, too, are based on this idea in 
theory, however inadequately they may be framed in 
practice. 

But it seems high time we asked ourselves the real 
meaning of a “liberal education,” and inquired into its 
value to the nation, as did the American taxpayer, who, 
having listened to the eloquence of the pedagogues, got up 
and said, ‘‘ Come down from the clouds, my friends. A 
liberal education is a splendid thing, no doubt. But we 
are not paying you money to train pimply little book- 
worms into the notion that they belong to the aristocracy 
of intellect. The dull boy who don’t care a toss for Shake- 
speare, or who curses the fool who invented French verbs— 
he’s my boy, and there are heaps of them. Let the sharp 
boy eat up knowledge—you can’t stop ’em. But what 
sort of citizen must we make out of the dunce ? ” 

That is a serious question, and the solution needs some 
serious attention. When a teacher of modern languages 
(I can speak best from my own experience) has been to 
the University, has acquired a fluent knowledge of the 
idioms he is to teach, has studied their progress from 
earliest times, takes an intelligent interest in the literature 
and the people, and has travelled abroad to perfect his 
knowledge, he finds it boring, to say the least, to try to 
cram some of his knowledge into the head of some thick- 
headed uninterested little dunce who prefers to draw old 
men, or make paper boats. If he is a cynic, he gets to look 
upon this hopeless, eternal grind as a machine-minder must 
look upon his machine: the fire of the real craftsman has 
gone from his soul. If he is sincere, he must deplore this 
awful waste of energy, time, and money, and feel that there 
is something rotten about a system which does justice 
neither to him nor the boy. In either case, the teacher 
knows that, after all, the boy’s smattering of French or 
German can be of no use to him—has been of no use to 
many of those he has already passed out year after year. 
And, unless the iron has entered into his soul, he cannot 
but sympathize with the dunce. Very often he likes him 
better than the cleverer boy. He has but little patience 
with the specious arguments of the psychologist, who 
urges the importance of the intellectual training derived 
from the study, which has at all events developed his 
reasoning powers and broadened his mind, and who goes 
on to argue that the mind is given a proper equilibrium by 
a liberal education, but is warped and distorted by a 
utilitarian one. He knows better from his experience, and 
these arguments have long since ceased to console him. 
He feels that somehow civilization has given us some queer 
anomalies, that the “ law is a hass,” that books are becom- 
ing a curse, and that the whole damned system wants 
changing. He knows, for instance, that a boy giving him- 
self a headache over a German tale about that unscrupulous 
vagabond Till Eulenspiegel, would sell his soul to be playing 
the organ, or making a gramophone. And even if the dunce 
has no interest outside the football fiell or the cinema, 
does driving the difference between devant and avant into 
his head do him any good ? Would not some unfortunate 
youth pushing a barrow along the street give his boots 
to change places with him? And would not the change 
be more satisfactory to all concerned, and ultimately more 
profitable to the nation? From the purely commercial 
point of view, the taxpayer would agree that under the 
present system much of our expenditure on education is 
lost, large sums being spent to no real purpose, except to 
give a doubtful training to the intellect. 


The sooner we cease to treat the pupil as a unit the 
better. I remember an interesting experiment by a Croydon 
elementary school teacher. He gave his class complete 
freedom to do what interested them most. Some gave 
themselves more to drawing and painting, others to im- 
proving their knowledge of clocks or trains, others again 
to designing or woodwork, while yet others would study 
botany and modern methods of gardening. There was 
free access to the library, while the work exhibited on the 
walls all round the class-room, and the essays the teacher 
allowed me to examine, bore striking testimony to the 
complete success of the scheme. Perfect order reigned ; 
the boys went on with their work with the genuine interest 
of the craftsman, or moved quietly to get an instrument 
from the cupboard, or a book from the shelf. The Dalton 
plan is not quite the same, and is a later product. At the 
time I was a teacher in training, and my visit was a surprise 
one, pure chance guiding me there. I felt that here was a 
genius who had lifted himself out of the rut, and that it 
was a pleasure and privilege to be taught by him. None 
of the sickening waste of nervous energy, the boredom and 
the fear of the ordinary elementary class-room. The teacher 
informed me that he had not been forced to have a boy 
caned for five years. 

He had concluded from his experience that different 
boys are interested in different things, and that it is simpler 
and more profitable from all points of view to develop those 
interests. Why are not these conclusions and experiments 
applied to the whole national system of education? How 
much longer are we to waste millions of pounds in useless 
expenditure, to say nothing of the precious hours of life 
and untold mental and physical suffering of teachers and 
taught ? 

Owing to our specialized system in the secondary schools 
we cannot repeat the Croydon elementary school teacher’s 
experiment. But the boy who proves hopelessly unfit in 
the French class should be in the physics laboratory or the 
wood and metal workshop. Those boys who are unfitted 
for anything should be refused a place in the school. This 
may seem unjust, but it is by no means so; far less so, in 
fact, than the present system. We here come up against 
the hard fact of privilege having the advantage over ability. 
A very large number of the boys in our secondary schools 
have no right to be there owing to their inability to profit 
by the teaching offered. Why should they be there just 
because their parents can afford to send them, more for 
the sake, be it noted, of a little social standing than any- 
thing else. The more unreasonable does the position become 
when we consider that there are boys of undoubted ability 
forced by poverty to make do with an elementary training. 
A practical and real use should be made of a rigorous 
intelligence test; the tests used at present by local 
authorities are a sham. Those who scrape through this, 
and afterwards prove unfit, should be rejected forthwith. 
It will be argued that our secondary schools would thereby 
become sadly depleted. If this is so, then the taxpayer 
would be greatly relieved, the schools would for obvious 
reasons become more efficient, and with all the other 
inestimable advantages, the change would be a welcome 
one to the nation as a whole. 

But there is intelligence enough in Great Britain to fill 
our secondary schools to overcrowding. The point is, all 
secondary education should be free, and the elementary 
schools should be the jumping-off ground. Neither need 
the taxpayer stand aghast at the suggestion, as he did 
when free ‘‘ Board School ” teaching was first suggested. 
We have been able to support that ‘‘ impossible ” burden, 
and we are well able to support free secondary education— 
and university education, too, for that matter. Logically 
it is quite simple, and economically it is quite sound. If 
there is money enough now in England to send so many 
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THE NEW ANTIQUITY intelligence emancipates from indurated habit. Socrates, 


A History of the Greek and Roman World. By Dr. G. B. 
GRUNDY. (22s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Dr. G. B. Grundy is well known as one of the most erudite 
and brilliant of the teachers of ancient history and classical 
geography in the University of Oxford. His work, in 
particular, on Thucydides, has placed him in the front rank 
of the interpreters of Hellenic antiquity. Up to the present 
his writing has consisted of leisurely monographs setting 
forth at length the results of prolonged researches on special 
topics. At last he has been persuaded to gather together 
the treasures of his wide reading and careful criticism and 
embody them in a treatise on the whole history of the 
Greek and Roman world during a period of more than two 
thousand years. 

It may be said at once that Dr. Grundy has presented us 
with a masterly survey. With constant reference to both 
original authorities and modern investigations, he lays 
before us the outlines of the ‘‘ new antiquity,” that is to 
say, of the novel and revolutionary views of the sources of 
classical civilization which have resulted from the revela- 
tions of Mycenean, Cretan, Egyptian, and Babylonian 
excavations. 

The scheme of his book is highly artificial, but it has the 
advantage of securing perfect proportion, approximate 
completeness, and facility of reference. Each of the eleven 
chapters is devoted to a sharply defined chronological 
period, in most cases an exact century. Within that period 
the history of each prominent State and people is sum- 
marized, one or more clearly headed paragraphs being 
devoted to each in turn. The result, of course, is an 
encyclopaedia rather than a textbook. There is no pretence 
of any continuity of narrative. If, for example, the reader 
desires to get a connected idea of the history of Spain from 
2000 B.C. to A.D. 138 he has to turn to the index and refer 
to eleven different sections of the book. This, however, is 

-the inevitable defect of the method adopted, and on the 

whole Dr. Grundy’s plan is justified by its results. The 
number of people who read the book through from cover 
to cover will probably be small, but the number of those 
who consult it for concise and authoritative information on 
specific points ought to be large and constantly increasing. 
For it is a model of precision and condensation. Moreover, 
although it is broken up into isolated sections, many of the 
longer of these sections contains some excellent writing. 
Those that treat of the Minoan civilization, the glories of 
the Age of Pericles in Greece, and the greatness of the 
Augustan era in Rome are particularly notable. 

There is no doubt, in short, that Dr. Grundy’s book will 
for long remain an indispensable work of reference for all 
students in schools and colleges who are engaged in master- 
ing the elements of the “‘ new antiquity.” 


TWO AMERICAN VIEWS OF EDUCATION 


The Discovery of Intelligence. By J. K. Hart. (Iros. net 
Allen & Unwin.) 

Educating for Freedom. By Prof. E. O. Sisson. (6s. 
York: Macmillan.) 

The authors of these two books are at one in their 
opinion that the education of the future must be democratic, 
and that such education is essential to the well-being of 
the State. Mr. Hart is more abstract in his line of argu- 
ment; Dr. Sisson more concrete in his discussion of 
educational problems. The suggestions of both are wise 
and statesmanlike, and our educationists would do well to 
take to heart many of their counsels. 

“ The Discovery of Intelligence ” is a briefer and non- 
technical version of an earlier work. It is a masterly 
outline and thoughtful study of the history of human 
advance from primitive to present times, and shows how 


New 


Primitive Christianity, the Barbarian Invasions of the 
Roman Empire are examples of influences that have at 
various periods upset the finalities of doctrine and practice 
established by the “ folkways,’’ i.e. the customs, culture, 
and control of men—“ the folk.” Science, or the spirit of 
search, has revitalized the world; but science, in this 
sense, is ‘‘ the living spirit of inquiry reverently working in 
the service of a good life.” Psychology is upheld as the 
chief tool in education, where method, not materials or 
subjects, must now be the main quest. Democracy is the 
only state in which this living spirit can operate. This 
review may be open to some objections, but the dominant 
conception that man must never rest satisfied with past 
attainment is one that cannot fail to meet with approval. 

Dr. Sisson is justly proud of his great country, but is 
by no means blind to its faults. He denounces, for instance, 
“ the lasting curse of war profits and frauds in the form of 
nation-wide plague of greed and arrogant wealth.” For 
these education is, in his opinion, the cure: true education 
to promote equality, liberty, and union; democratic 
education of citizens, not the autocratic training of subjects, 
as was that of pre-war Germany. But patriotism is not 
enough; rather, schools must cultivate that enlightened 
patriotism which is destined to merge into ‘the new 
unity of the whole earth.” While many of his sentiments 
are directed to Americans, Dr. Sissons’s appeal is of inter- 
national moment and pressing urgency. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


The Art of Thought. By G. WALLAS. (gs. net. Cape.) 
The Art of Thinking. By T. S. KNow.son. New Edition, 
Revised and Reset. (2s. 6d. net. Werner Laurie.) 

These two books bear almost identical titles, and the 
reviewer into whose hands they came at the same moment 
may be excused for having at first regarded it as inevitable 
that they should be dealt with together. But he soon 
began to hesitate, and if he has decided to act upon first 
impressions, it is chiefly on grounds of convenience, and 
not because the books are really comparable. 

Mr. Knowlson’s book has evidently been found useful by 
a large number of readers, for it here reaches its fifty- 
second edition. Thinking is a troublesome process—so 
troublesome that most people prefer to have their thinking 
done for them; and it is therefore rather cheering to 
know that a book bearing such a title has had a good 
circulation. The writer gives some shrewd counsel, but his 
lists of books for further reading seem to us personal to 
himself and not very representative. 

In taking up Dr. Graham Wallas’s book we enter an 
entirely different intellectual atmosphere—so different, that 
we feel we owe an apology to the author for associating 
his book with Mr. Knowlson’s. Dr. Wallas, who has served 
his day and generation well in the dual capacity of teacher 
and creative thinker, here tackles in a highly original and 
suggestive manner the problem of developing and teaching 
an art of thought. He finds that the psychology of the 
ordinary text-books may hinder rather than help, infected 
as it is with the idea that reason is merely a machine to 
which instinct supplies the power; and a large part of his 
book is devoted to making his way carefully to a satis- 
factory psychology of thought. Some of his practical 
proposals, e.g. that of throwing overboard the policy of 
compulsory education up to the age of 16, and that of 
establishing schools in which the supernormal may be 
specially trained in the art of thought—will meet with 
strong opposition and possibly with some ridicule. But 
that he has produced a most stimulating contribution to 
applied psychology, and that in writing this book he has 
himself well exemplified the art he expounds, cannot for a 
moment be doubted. 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 


(1) Shakespeare's Twelfth Night. Edited by EVELYN SMITH. 
(2) Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice. Edited by EVELYN 
SMITH. (3) The World Revealed: The Isles of the Sea. 
Edited by A. RipGway. (1s. 9d. each. Nelson.) 

Three new numbers in Sir H. Newbolt’s valuable series. There 
is a commendable freshness about the Shakespeare editing, and 
(3) is a fascinating collection of literary extracts about the smaller 
islands in all parts of the world. 


A Dictionary of European Literature : Designed as a Companion 
to English Studies. By L. Macnus. (25s. net. Routledge.) 
This dictionary is a Who’s Who and a What’s What of modern 
European literature. Such a book, if compiled on sufficiently 
broad and scholarly lines, is one the value of which to students and 
general readers can scarcely be exaggerated. A few outstanding 
writers and thinkers of ancient times somewhat arbitrarily 
chosen, are included because of their perennial influence. The 
“convenience in dating the beginning of English literature 
among the literatures of Europe from Chaucer’s Italian period ”’ 
(1372), rules out the ‘‘ Beowulf,” and Alfred, and overlooks the 
claim of English to be the oldest of modern literatures. One 
regrets this decision; and unfortunately the title of the book 
renders the exclusion of American and Colonial writers logical. 
But surely here a point might have been stretched. Yet what 
work of the kind is not devoid of occasional gaps ? The articles 
are well proportioned to the importance of the writer, or the 
subject, dealt with ; and a pleasing feature is the absence of a 
stiff dictionary style; mor does an occasional homely touch 
impair the reliability of the treatment. Hardy and Brandes are 
the only living authors included, and in their cases Mr. Magnus 
is careful to date his notices. The whole work is too vast in 
scope to be the outcome of first-hand acquaintance with its 
subjects by any one writer; but Mr. Magnus has made judicious 
use of his authorities. The volume, attractive in appearance but 
not too substantially bound, is one whose pages the reader will 
turn over with both pleasure and profit. 


Dr. Johnson and his Circle. By ANNA M. PAGAN. 
Blackie.) 

Pleasantly introduces young readers to the literary circles of 
the eighteenth century. Goldsmith, Reynolds, Garrick, Sheridan, 
Burke, Fanny Burney, Hannah More, are all here, as well as 
Dr. Johnson—in pictures as well as in letterpress. 


Live Readers for the Modern Child. Book 1. My Family. 
Book 2. My Book of Nursery Rhymes. (6d. each.) Book 3. 
My Book of Work and Play. Book 4. My Book of Stories 
and Verses. Book 5. My Book of Folk-Tales and Fables. 
(7d. each. Whitcombe & Tombs.) 

A leading object of this series is to familiarize children in the 
course of their daily reading with the fundamentals of lettering 
in print form, hence the use of copper-plate has been avoided, 
and a script adopted which a child can be expected to copy 
successfully. The “ Notes for Teachers ” would be better in a 
special booklet, for diagrams like those in Book 4 are repellent 
to the young. 


Jane Taylor. Prose and Poetry. (3s. 6d. net. Milford : Oxford 
University Press.) 

The charming personality of Jane Taylor cannot be hidden 
even by her adoption of that fashion of her time which led the 
adult to improve the shining hour on every occasion and to 
condescend from some remote height of perfected development 
to admonish and instruct the young. Children of to-day will 
still enjoy the little poems, but it is probable that they will 
regard the parents in the tales as creations as far removed from 
reality as the ogres and cruel uncles of the fairy tales. 


` A Practical Handbook on Elocution. By Rose I. Patry. Third 
Edition, Reprinted. (5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
A thoroughly useful manual put together by a practised 
teacher. 


The Masters of English Literature. By S. Gwynn. 
Edition. (4s. Macmillan.) 

This is the ninth reprint of a book published twenty-two 
years ago and still meeting an ever-present need. No attempt 
is made to give a complete survey of English literature, but the 
great pageant unfolds itself before the reader in a way that is 
lacking from many more pretentious volumes, which are over- 
weighted with detail. A chapter on the later Victorian litera- 
ture has been added, and consideration is given to the work of 
one living author, Thomas Hardy. 


(1s. 3d. 


Revised 


To-Day : Stories, Biographies, Addresses, given in School Chapel. 


By J. H. WHITEHOUSE. (7s. 6d. net. Cambridge Univer- 


sity Press.) 

These addresses are so slight in substance as to suggest a 
doubt whether they altogether earned the honours of the luxun- 
ous type and the beautiful format which the Cambridge Press 
has bestowed upon them. Yet they are so admirably adapted 
to their original purpose that boys who heard them may well 
like to possess them permanently, and schoolmasters elsewhere 
may be interested in reading them as models. Mr. Whitehouse 
draws much of his inspiration from Ruskin, and one of his 
addresses describes a visit to the prophet, in his old age, at 
Coniston. 

The Old Navigators. The Old Explorers. Modern Travellers. 
19th Century Explorers. (1s. 6d. net each. Collins.) 

Short and readable lives of the great explorers first issued a 
generation ago, and now brought up to date under the distin- 
guished and authoritative editorship of Sir Harry Johnston. 
The books would be a popular and useful addition to a junior 
school library. 

The History and Sources of Percy's Memoir of Goldsmith. By 
Prot. KATHARINE C. BALDERSTON. (3s. 6d. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

A careful bit of research work into the origins of a famous 
literary biography. 

The Toll of Victory. By ANNETTE Rrip. (6s. net. Heffer.) 

Simple stories of English village life, showing much observa- 
tion of character. They are none the worse for having closer 
affinity to the art of Mrs. Gaskell and of ‘‘ Scenes of Clerical 
Life ” than to most modern tales, though the title-story is con- 
cerned (rather melodramaticallvy) with the aftermath of the 
Great War. “ Phyllida’s Fortune ” is particularly charming. 


The Bishop's Boots and Other Essays. By W. A. MURSELL. (5s. 
net. Gay & Hancock.) 

Singularly simple and unsophisticated, but often quite charm- 

ing, talks about the interests of ordinary life. The absence of 


` any attempt at clever paradox is refreshing. and so is the writer's 


grasp of that “joy in widest commonalty spread ” to which 
Wordsworth unceasingly directed attention. 


The Travellers’ Library. (1) Selected Prejudices. By H. L. 
MENCKEN. (2) Can Such Things Be? By A. BIERCE. 
(3) The Autobiography of a Super-Tramp. By W. H. 
Davies. (3s. 6d. net each. Cape.) 

(1) Mr. Mencken offers to the English public a selection of 
his essays (originally published in America) which are not 
confined exclusively to American themes, but are of a more 
universal interest. Whether they will appeal to the average 
Englishman is problematical. The Englishman cherishes his 
idols, and does not like to see them used as targets for the 
caustic and epigrammatic wit of a brilliant journalist. Mr. 
Mencken reveres nothing. He criticizes all that the ordinary 
man holds sacred—religion, democracy, love, and death. The 
reader must be prepared for tough intellectual food, which, 
when digested, will purge his mind of prejudices and clarify his 
ideas, but those whose mental stomachs are weak will be ill at 
ease during the perusal of Mr. Mencken's book. (2) ‘‘ There are 
more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of 
in your philosophy.” Upon this theme Mr. Bierce has written 
a fine collection of tales in which the supernatural element 
predominates. The reader is plunged into an atmosphere of 
horror which is not lessened by any attempt to suggest scientific 
solutions to the uncanny incidents recorded. We all love a yarn 
that makes our hair stand on end. Here isa bookful. (3) This 
is the life-story of one who calls himself a ‘‘ super-tramp,”’ but 
the book itself proves that Mr. Davies is also a writer of ability 
and worthy of a high place amongst English men of letters. 
The joys and sorrows of the open road are here recorded in 
simple and rhythmical language, for Mr. Davies is fundamentally 
a poet. Indeed, so simple and restrained are his accounts of the 
most unusual events that one almost begins to think that to 
board moving trains, or to enter and leave jail at one’s discretion, 
is part of the ordinary routine of a normal existence. Mr. Bernard 
Shaw supplies an interesting preface in his characteristic manner. 


A Practical Guide to Précis Writing and Indexing. By G. O. E. 
LYpALL. (3s. net. Macdonald & Evans.) 

The title of this book is fully justified; it provides a thor- 

oughly practical guide to the would-be précis writer. Stress is 
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laid on the need for acquiring a good vocabulary and the student 
is led, from the study of sentences and the use of indirect speech, 
through the handling of paragraphs of varying length, to the 
condensation of long reports and the indexing of transactions of 
official or government business. There is an abundant supply 
of examples and exercises throughout the book. 
Cambridge Lessons in English. By G. Sampson. (Book II, 
1s. 10d. Book III, 2s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 


Mr. Sampson has provided two admirable books which can 
be counted upon to enliven the work of any English class in the 
middle school. They are not intended to, nor do they, relieve 
the teacher of responsibility, and the author insists on the need 
for plenty of oral work. On the other hand they will prove a 
boon during those periods when individual work is being done. 
Travels with a Donkey in the Cevennes. By R. L. STEVENSON. 

(2s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 
Virginibus Puertsque. By R. L. STEVENSON. 
Blackie.) 

Messrs. Blackie have provided a delightful edition of these 
two popular volumes of essays, and the moderate cost is an 
additional attraction. 

A Year's Work in Technical English. By J. Hitt and J. W. 
MARRIOTT. (2s. Harrap.) 

This book has been planned to meet the needs of students in 
technical institutes, polytechnics, evening, day continuation, or 
works schools, who are too apt to regard the English lesson as a 
necessary evil with little or no bearing on the subjects in which 
their main interest lies. There is no doubt that a learner who 
works on the indicated lines will realize that in acquiring ability 
to use his own language he is gaining the control of a most 
valuable tool. 


Four Stories. By JosEpH CONRAD. Edited by S. F. Moscrop. 
Evaygeline and the Courtship of Miles Standish. Edited by 
Louisa J. STEWART. Stories in Verse. Selected and 
Edited by G. G. Loane. Great Fights in Literature. Edited 
by C. James. Little Women. By Louisa M. ALCOTT. 
Edited by MARJORIE E. MAXWELL. Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Selections from His Writings in Prose and Verse. Edited 
by W. R. Mackin. The Younger Characters of Dickens. 
By J. C. StoBarT and B. C. Gipson. Form-Room Plays. 
Intermediate Book. Compiled from English Literature by 
EVELYN SMITH. (IS. 4d. each. Dent.) 


(2s. 6d. net. 


Henryson. The Testament of Cresseid. (1s. 3d. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

The Teacher's Treasury. Edited by ENtp BLYTON. Two Vols. 
(42s. net. The Home Library Book Co. Newnes). 


Charles Dickens: A Critical Study. By G. Gissinc. Casket 
Library Edition. (2s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

Wordsworth’s Literary Criticism. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by N. C. Smituy. New Impression. (3s. 6d. net. Milford: 
Oxford University Press.) 

Lady Charlotte Guest. Stories from the Mabinogion. (1s. Blackie). 

Readings. Selected by W. DE LA MARE and Dr. T. QuayLe. 
Book VI. (3s. net. Blackwell.) 

English Writers Through the Ages. By H. M. Burton. (1s. 6d. 
Butterworth.) 

The World Revealed—The Isles of the Sea. 
RipGway. (1s. 9d. Nelson.) 

The World Revealed—Northern America. Travel Tales Selected 
and Edited by A. RipGway. (1s. 9d. Nelson.) 

Tarrydiddle Town and other Stories. By ENtp BLYTON. (gd. 

Treasure Island. 


Nelson.) 
(Is. 6d. net each. 


Edited by A. 


The Black Arrow: A Tale of the Two Roses. 
Kidnapped. By R. L. STEVENSON. 
Collins.) 


Essays of To-day and Yesterday. NWHILAIRE BELLOC. ARNOLD 
BENNETT. (1s. net each. Harrap.) 
Adventures in British Sport. By various authors. (1s. 9d. 


Murray.) 

The Newcomes. By W. M. THACKERAY. Vols. I. and II. The 
Black Arrow : A Tale of the Two Roses. By R. L. STEVENSON. 
Poems: A Child's Garden of Verses, Underwoods, Songs of 
Travel. By R. L. STEVENSON. (Is. 6d. net each. Nelson.) 

Bell's Stages in Bookland. By R. MoornousE. Book IV. In the 
Land of Books. (2s. Bell.) 

A Dictionary of Modern English Usage. 
(7s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

A Literary History of the English People: From the Origins to 
the Civil War. By J. J. JUSSERAND. Vol. II. Second Edition. 
(15s. net. Fisher Unwin.) 

The Warden. By A. TROLLOPE. 
(2s. New York: Macmillan.) 


By H. W. FOWLER. 


Edited by Jessie D. MYERS. 


Gray : Poetry and Prose. With Essays by JOHNSON, GOLDSMITH, 
and others. With an Introduction and Notes by J. CROFTS. 
(3s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 


The Modern Reciter : Test Pieces. Edited by ACTON and EVE 
ACTON-BOND. (3s. 6d. net. Butterworth.) 

An attractive collection of poems including many not com- 
monly found in anthologies, and yet suitable for addition to the 
lists of test pieces set for the competitive musical festivals which 
provide frequent opportunities for verse speaking. 


(1) An Essay on Man. By ALEXANDER PopE. Introduction, 
Questions, and Notes by A. D. INNEs. (18. 9d. Blackie.) 


(2) Sir Roger de Coverley : Select Essays from “ The Spectator.” 
Introduction, Questions, and Notes by A. D. INNES. (18. 9d. 
Blackie.) 


(3) The Song of Hiawatha. By H. W. LONGFELLOW. Questions 
and Glossary by A. D. INNEs. (1s. 9d. Blackie.) 

This is a new and most useful series (The Self Study English 
Tests). The letterpress is clear, and the introductions and notes 
are in each case models of brevity and concentration. The 
appended exercises give the student ample opportunity for 
testing the thoroughness of his reading. 


Beowulf. Translated into Modern English Rhyming Verse, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Prof. A. STRONG. (12s. 
net. Constable.) 

“ Beowulf ” is far too grim an epic ever to win the popularity 
of the “ Iliad ” and “ Odyssey,” or of the “ Song of Roland.” 
But in this latest translation it probably comes nearer to being 
attractive to modern lovers of poetry than it has ever been 
brought before. Sir Archibald Strong uses a modification of 
the metre of Morris’s ‘‘ Sigurd the Volsung,”’ and the following 
lines will give some idea of the quality of his version : 


“ Now forth on foray sped Grendel, to mark at the evening’s fall 

How the Danes when the beer was drunken took their ease in 
the towering hall, 

And aslumber he found the athlings within when the banquet 
was o'er, 

No thought had they taken of sorrow, that woundeth man’s 
spirit sore. 

But all ready now was the hell-sprite, ay, eager and fierce and 


fain, 

And thirty he clutched as they slumbered, each one a goodly 
thegn, 

And blithe at heart of his booty, he turned him home once 
more, 


And sped to his lair, and of slaughter his fill with him he bore.” 


To the translation is prefixed, besides an introduction of the 
translator's own, a charming paper by Prof. R. W. Chambers 
on “ Beowulf and the Heroic Age,” which gives a most pleasing 
picture of English civilization in the seventh century. The 
volume is handsomely produced. 


(1) The Little Duke and other Historical Plays. 
JOHNSON. (2s. 6d. net. Gardner & Darton.) 

(2) The House that Jack Built and Other Plays. By Dorotuy B. 
FABER and MARY KELtv. (2s. 6d. net. Gardner & Darton.) 
The scanty repertory of school plays receives a most desirable 
addition in (1) which contains six excellent pieces. The first, 
founded on a tale of Charlotte Yonge, and the fourth, on the 
“ Life of Sir Thomas More,” by his son-in-law, William Roper, 
are at the same time dignified and moving. ‘' The Election of 
an Abvot,”’ adapted from a Latin chronicle, would give scope 
for humorous acting. (2) consists also of six plays, suitable for 
quite little children. The first and fifth, based on nursery rhymes, 
and the sixth, dramatized from Dickens, are decidedly the best, 


The Story of Elizabethan Drama. By G. B. Harrison. School 
Edition. (3s. Cambridge University Press.) 

We welcome a school edition of this attractive book. Speci- 
mens of Elizabethan drama—scenes from Kyd, Marlowe, Greene, 
and Ben Jonson, as well as Shakespeare—with a few stage 
directions are linked together into a continuous story by pleas- 
antly written introductions. 


By W. K. BuRForp. 


By FANNY 


In Fatry-Town. Gay & 
Hancock.) 

Fifty Country Rhymes for Children. By E. L. M. Kina. (2s. 6d. 
net. Blackwell.) 

First Steps to Parnassus. By W. E. WILLIAMS. (35. 6d. Univer- 
sity of London Press.) 

The Merchant of Venice. (6s. net. Cambridge University Press ) 


(38. 6d. net. 
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HISTORY 


Notes on European History. By W. Epwarps. Vol. II. The 
Reformation and the Ascendancy of France, 1494-1715. 
(ros. 6d. net. Rivingtons.) 

Just twelve months ago Mr. Edwards published his excellent 
notes on Medieval European History. The present volume 
covers the first two centuries of Modern European History. 
With the same admirable lucidity and skill as marked the 
earlier series, Mr. Edwards provides summaries of the leading 
events and biographies of the prominent actors, of the period 
1494-1715. These summaries do not supersede the text-book, 
but they supply guiding lines, which immensely facilitate the 
mastering of the text-book. 


The Greatest Story in the World. Period III. The Development 
of the Modern World. By H. G. HUTCHINSON. (3s. 6d. 
Murray.) 

With this volume Mr. Hutchinson completes his sketch of 
World History begun three years ago. His first volume dealt 
with the ancient Mediterranean civilizations, carrying the story 
of their development to a.D. 100. His second volume covered 
the fourteen centuries that culminated in the Renaissance. The 
present volume treats of the Modern World. In eighteen short 
chapters it traces the main line of events from the great voyages 
of discovery to the recent war. Mr. Hutchinson, needless to 
say, writes easily and well, and his book provides an excellent 
introduction to that large theme—the study of mankind. 


The Pioneers of the French Revolution. By M. Roustan. Trans- 
lated by F. WHYTE. (12s. 6d. net. Benn.) 

Twenty years have elapsed since M. Roustan’s work appeared 
in its French form. It embodies an attempt to estimate the 
influence of the philosophes upon the genesis and course of the 
French Revolution. It aims at repudiating the opinions both 
of the socio-psychological school who urge that ideas had little 
to do with the Revolution, and of the hidden-hand school who 
regard the Revolution as the work of a small gang of illuminati. 
It is an able and powerful book whose arguments cannot be 
ignored. The present English translation may perhaps be 
attributed to the vogue of Mrs. Hesta Webster’s ‘‘ conspiracy ”’ 
theory. If what M. Roustan states is true, what Mrs. Webster 
says is, if not erroneous, at least unimportant. 


History and Historical Problems. By Prof. E. Scott. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Everything that Prof. Scott of Melbourne writes is first-rate 
in its literary quality. He has a gift, highly trained by editorial 
experience, of lucid arrangement and masterly exposition. What 
he writes, moreover, is based on wide reading and mature 
thought. The present volume consists of ten chapters in which 
are discussed such questions as the purpose of history ; the place 
of history in education ; and the relation of history to geography, 
biography, physical science, and politics. No teacher of history 
should fail to procure and read carefully this fascinating and 
stimulating book. 


Jefferson and Hamilton: The Struggle for Democracy in America, 
By C. G. Bowers. (21s. net. Constable.) 

This is a book for specialists in American history. To those 
who are not familiar with the story of the constitutional struggle 
which culminated in the formulation of the federal system of 
government at the close of the eighteenth century, its pages 
will be unintelligible. On the other hand, however, to those 
who have studied the events of the critical years, 1783-96, they 
will be fascinating and illuminating beyond those of any books 
published for many years. Mr. Bowers is soaked in his subject. 
Jefferson, Hamilton, and their contemporaries live again in his 
quickened imagination. He writes in a brilliant and allusive 
style, reminiscent of Carlyle; the style of a man who is describ- 
ing scenes transacted before his eyes. Remarkably free from 
passion and prejudice, he depicts the conflict between victorious 
Jeffersonian democracy and resistant, but finally defeated, 
Hamiltonian aristocracy. The wealth of his references give 
evidence of the wideness of his reading and the thoroughness of 
his research. 

England and the World. Essays Arranged and Edited by F. S. 
MaRVIN. (The Unity’Series, VII.) (10s. 6d. net. Milford: 
Oxford University Press.) 

This book of essays, like its predecessors, while containing 
some excellent things, suffers from three defects, viz., lack of 
unity, some eccentricity, and much propaganda. Its general 
conception is the relation of England with the outer world. 
The scheme of treatment is chronological. Mr. Perry, dealing 
with the prehistoric period, seizes the occasion to reiterate his 
theory of the Egyptian origin of the megalithic civilization of 


(6s. net. 


Britain. Mr. Collingwood emphasizes the slightness of the hold 
of Rome on the island, and suggests an early peaceful penetra- 
tion by Anglo-Saxons. Dr. A. J. Carlyle says very little about 
the Middle Ages. Prof. A. J. Grant writes urbanely and wisely 
respecting the place of England in the early modern world, 
while Dr. G. P. Gooch completes the survey up to the time of 
the Great War. Supplementary studies are added by Miss Pen- 
sor on Colonization, Prof. Dodwell on India, Mr. Marvin on the 
Backward Races, and Mr. F. J. Gould on Internationalism. 
Those who know how to select, criticize, and reject, will be able 
to glean useful ideas and information from this uneven com- 
pilation. Mr. Collingwood’s contribution ranks easily first in 
importance. 


(1) The Building of Europe. By J. S. HoyLanp. 
Milford : Oxford University Press.) . 

(2) A Short History of Mediaeval Christendom : From the Eleva- 
tion of Constantine to the Death of Philip the Fair (a.D. 
312-1314). By H. A. V. Ransom. (6s. Dent.) 

(3) Modern Europe and its Beginnings. By Prof. E. H. MCNEAL. 
(10s. 6d. net. Scribner.) 

(1) Mr. Hoyland has written an interesting little text-book. 
It is a marvel of condensation, but it suffers from lack of 
unity. It consists of four separate and disproportionate parts. 
Chapters I to III give a brilliant survey of Europe as a whole, 
under the heads, “ Ancient,” ‘‘ Mediaeval,” and “ Modern.” 
Chapters IV to VI treat separately of France, England, and 
Germany. Chapter VII is devoted to Colonial Expansion. 
Chapter VIII goes back to the beginning of things and provides 
brief biographies of ‘‘makers of European history,” from Alex- 
ander the Great toCavour. Thus chronological chaos is complete. 
(2) Mr. Ransom limits himself to the mediaeval millenium of 
European history. Of that engrossing and obscure period he 
has given a masterly and illuminating account. A more useful 
introduction to the history of the Middle Ages will not readily 
be found. (3) Prof. McNeal, in his finely-printed and excel- 
lently illustrated book, follows the usual American practice of 
giving a brief survey of ancient and mediaeval history, fol- 
lowed by a detailed account of the events of the modern period. 
The book is well written and eminently attractive. 

The Governments of Europe. By Prof. W. B. Munro. (18s. net. 
New York: Macmillan.) 

Prof. Munro is a specialist in the art of government. What 
he does not know about constitutions is not worth knowing. He 
has already to his credit four large works on public administra- 
tion, besides others dealing with the principles of citizenship 
and the influence of personality in politics. Hitherto his studies 
have lain primarily in the sphere of American institutions, but 
in the volume before us he turns his trained and critical eve 
upon the governments of the old world. He writes avowedly 
for American readers in order to show to them how European 
methods ‘‘ differ from those of the United States.” This detach- 
ment from European politics enhances the value of Prof. Munro's 
work for English readers. All the more so is this the case as 
he devotes nearly one half of his book to the government of 
England itself, which he describes as ‘‘ the world’s most re- 
markable government in its present-day operations.” To 
students of the actual working of the constitution, Prof. Munro's 
first 375 pages will be invaluable. The only other detailed 
studies relate to the governments of France, Germany, and 
Italy. Brief statements, however, are added respecting Switzer- 
land, Russia, and the states that have succeeded the Dual 
Monarchy of the Hapsburgs. It would have been better that 
Prof. Munro should have expanded his work into two volumes, 
and in the second volume have given these latter states a 
fuller examination and exposition. 

War Weather Vignettes. By Prof. A. McCADIE. 
New York: Macmillan.) 

These vignettes consist of five slight but interesting magazine 
articles intended to show how weather conditions have influenced 
the course of military and naval operations, particularly those 
of the Great War. The most illuminating study is one relating 
to the Battle of Jutland, wherein the weather is accused of 
having deprived the British fleet of a decisive victory. The 
final study predicts the supreme importance of aircraft in future 
wars, if such there be, and shows how more than ever before 
atmospheric conditions will play a determining part. 

Ancient History. By F. J. WEAVER. World History Series. 
Vol. I. Edited by Dr. E. BARKER. (3s. Cassell.) 

The principal of King’s College, London, has planned a series 
of four volumes of a novel and valuable kind. The purpose of 
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the series is to show ‘‘ the main course of British history in its 
world setting.” In other words, while Britain remains the 
centre of the study, the circumference includes the whole orbis 
terrarum. Mr. F. J. Weaver in the small work before us excel- 
lently opens the series with a '‘ Sketch of Ancient History from 
the Stone Age to the Conversion of Constantine.” Needless to 
say, in this period the world setting is more prominent than 
the British history. Six maps and fourteen pictures illustrate 
the book. 

Readings from the Great Historians. Vol. VI. European History : 
From the Eve of the French Revolution to the Eve of the Great 
War. Selected and Edited by D. M. KETELBEY. (4s. 6d. 
Harrap.) 

Of all the six volumes of ‘‘ Readings from the Great His- 
torians ’’ this is the most interesting. It deals with recent 
events; it contains extracts from the works of many brilliant 
writers ; it presents some notable views and opinions. As a 
companion to the ordinary text-books of nineteenth-century 
history, it is to be cordially commended. It is calculated to 
breathe life into dry bones. 


The Piers Plowman Social and Economic Histories. Book VII. 
1830 to the Present Day. By N. NIEMEYER and E. H. 
SPALDING. (38. 6d. Philip.) 

With this volume Miss Spalding completes the excellent and 
popular ‘** Piers Plowman” series of Social and Economic His- 
tories which she has for some years been editing. The subjects 
treated fall within the period 1830-1926, and include village and 
town life, domestic and international commerce, science and 
education, poor law and trade unions. The book is well illus- 
trated and provided with useful bibliographies. 


The Art of History: A Study of Four Great Historians of the 


Eighteenth Century. By Prof. J. B. Brack. (7s. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 

A Concise History of Britain. By C. E. ROBINSON. (58. 6d. 
Methuen.) 

Modern History, 1750-1925. By H. W. Hopces. (7s. 6d. net. 
Blackie.) 


A Select Source-Book of British History, illustrating Life, Laws, 
and Letters, 55 B.C. to A.D. 1878. Edited by J. TURRAL. 
(3s. net. Clarendon Press.) l 


The Boy Through the Ages. 


Introduction to Contemporary Civilization: A Syllabus. Fifth 
Edition. (12s. 6d. net. New York: Columbia University 
Press. London : Oxford University Press.) 

A Short History of Western Civilization. By A. F. HATTERSLEY. 
(5s. Hodgson.) 

A History of France : from the Earliest Times to the End of the 
Great European War, 1918. By W. H. Jervis. With 


Additional Chapters by W. J. N. GRIFFITH. New and 
Revised Edition. (ros. 6d. Murray.) 

A Child's History of the World. By V. M. HILLYER. (10s. 6d. 
net. The Century Co. Allen & Unwin.) 

Histories. By C. H. K. MARTEN and E. H. CARTER. Book II. 


The Middle Ages. (2s. 6d. net. Blackwell.) 

The League of Nations: A Manual for the Use of Teachers of 
Secondary Schools and Intermediate Colleges in India, Burma, 
and Ceyion. By Prof. D. G. E. HALL and Prof. J. M. SEN. 
(Rs. 1.12. India: Macmillan.) 

Studies from Irish History. By Senator Mrs. STOPFORD GREEN. 
Old Irish Homes. The Old Irish Peoples. An Irish Festival. 
Irishmen on the Sea. An Irish School. Old Irish Farms. 
(4d. each. Macmillan.) 

How We are Governed. By G. WHISKARD. (18. 3d. Harrap.) 

History Time-Charts : How to Make and Use Them, with Some 
Examples. By H.G. Woop. (3s. 6d. net. Nisbet.) 

By Dorotuy M. STUART. (73. 6d. 
net. Harrap.) 

Outlines of European History. By C. M. Apy. Part IV. 1494-1648. 
(3s. 6d. net. Marshall.) 

The Cambridge Medieval History. Planned by Prof. J. B. Bury. 
Edited by Dr. J. R. TANNER, C. W. PREVITE-ORTON, Z. N. 
BrookE. Vol. V. Contest of Empire and Papacy. (50s. net. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

Cranmer and the Reformation under Edward VI: the Thirlwall 
and Gladstone Prize Essay for 1925. By C. H. SMYTH. 
(10s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

French Society in the Eighteenth Century. By L. Ducros. Trans- 
lated from the French by W. de Geijer. (16s. net. Bell.) 

From Gild to Factory: A First Short Course of Economic 
History. By Dr. A. Mitnes. Third Edition, revised and 
enlarged (reprint). (3s. net. Macdonald & Evans.) 


MATHEMATICS 


Algebra for Schools. Part II. By J. MILNE and J. W. ROBERT- 
SON. (28. 6d. (with or without Answers). Bell.) 

This volume completes the course begun in Part I, covering 
ground from harder factors to the binomial theorem. The 
treatment is formal rather than practical, and several chapters 
are included dealing with subjects which, in other algebras, 
find their way into an appendix for specialists. But many 
teachers will find this a useful text-book for the ordinary 
matriculation examinations, which still contain formal examples 
on such subjects as the progressions. 


Practical Arithmetic. By H. F. BERDINNER. 
Evans.) 

This book contains many original and pleasing features. It 
deals essentially with actual experiments of the weighing and 
measuring type, and there are no sets of formal drill examples. 
We doubt whether much time should be spent on this experi- 
mental work, and we certainly do not agree with the author 
that this kind of work should be continued up to the age of 
sixteen. The average child should have outgrown this book at 
the age of fourteen, and should then get this practical arith- 
metic work in his science hours. But with backward children 
this continued appeal to concrete problems should be of con- 
siderable value. 


Elementary Integral Calculus. (5s. 
bridge University Press.) 

It is probably more advantageous to deal with integral and 
differential calculus pari passu, and most modern text-books 
do so. But for those who prefer a separate work on integral 
calculus, this is a well-planned volume. The author does not 
pretend to discuss the validity of processes used, but he is 
careful to point out this limitation, and for a first reading of the 
Subject no other course is educationally practicable. 


Higher Mathematics: For Students of Engineering and Science. 
By F. G. W. Brown. (10s. Macmillan.) 

This book is skilfully planned, and we should be glad to see 

a book planned on the same lines for the use of mathematical 

Students. The field covered is wide, and includes the binomial 

theorem, determinants, spherical trigonometry, differential and 

integral calculus, and applications, analytical geometry, and 
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By G. L? Parsons. Cam- 


elementary harmonic analysis. No attempt has been made to 
treat the bookwork with rigour; proofs are not even supplied 
for many important theorems, and rightly so for the object in 
view, which is to provide practice in applying them. The author 
has embodied a large part of his bookwork in the form of worked 
examples, a method which seems unnecessarily cumbrous, but 
its main disadvantage is removed by the provision of an index. 
We noticed some minor misprints, two, for instance, in the first 
section on harmonic analysis; one of these, the omission of a 
bracket in the last line of page 420, might puzzle a beginner. 
Otherwise the printing is clear and the price low for a book of 
this type. 


Practical Surveying: A Text-Book for Students Preparing for 
Examinations or for Survey Work in the Colontes. By G. W. 
UsiLt. Revised by G. L. Leston. Thirteenth Editicn, 
Revised. (7s. 6d. net. Lockwood.) 


Usill’s ‘‘ Practical Surveying ” has long been recognized as 
one of the best text-books for students, and by repeated revisions 
it has been kept abreast of improvements in practice. In the 
present edition, while no change has been made in the body of 
the work, the reviser has added a chapter containing further 
information regarding the construction of plans, plotting by 
co-ordinates, traversing, triangulation, and the construction and 
adjustment of modern instruments. 


Statistical Analysis. By Prof. E. E. Day. 
York: Macmillan.) 

Scholarship Arithmetic : Practice Tests Compiled from Examina- 
tion Papers set for the Award of Scholarships at Secondary 
Schools and for Promotion to Central Schools. (8d. Bell.) 

The Pupils’ Class-Book of Arithmetic. Book I. By Ep. J. S. 
Lay. (7d. Macmillan.) 

Plane Trigonometry for Secondary Schools. By Dr. C. DAVISON. 
Part I (Chapters I-XVI). (4s. 6d. Cambridge University 
Press. 

The Theory of Functions of a Real Variable and the Theory of 
Fourier’s Series. By Prof. E. W. Hopson. Second Edition, 
Revised Throughout and Enlarged. Vol. II. (50s. net. 
Cambridge University Press.) 
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MUSIC 


A Christmas Pageant. By JOAN CoBBOLD. Music Composed and 
Arranged by M. SHAaw. (3s. 6d. net. Vocal Edition, Is. 
Curwen.) 

“ This Christmas Pageant is not a play,” says the Argument, 
but is built up on the lines of the masque. Whatever you choose 
to call it, there is certainly fun for young and old. The spirit 
of Charles Dickens pervades the book. The music, both tra- 
ditional and original, by Martin Shaw, has a melodious outline, 
and harmonic suggestiveness which is sure to appeal. It may 
be added that the instructions for production are both copious 
and adequate. 


By Sir. W. H. Hapow. 


A Comparison of Poetry and Music. 
(2s. 6d. net. Cam- 


The Henry Sidgwick Lecture, 1925. 
bridge University Press.) l 
The perusal of this lecture is a splendid tonic to those music- 
ally inclined. It is not always possible to follow Sir Henry 
Hadow in his highly intellectual flights to the regions of poetry 
and music; Greek and Latin verse form occasional air pockets 
over which we bump uneasily. Once over these, and we are 
away again on an even keel, thoroughly enjoying the com- 
parisons to which our attention is directed by such a skilled 
pilot. Of some modern tendencies, Sir Henry speaks, ‘ If 
some of our young people would give up celebrating the fifth of 
November and take their place, beside their comrades, in the 
general advance, they would be aiding, instead of disregarding 
the cause of music.” Verb sap., but will the young people 
listen to the counsel of their older and, in this case, their wiser 
comrade ? 


Singers’ Difficulties : How to Overcome Them. By Kate EmIt- 
BEHNKE. (6s. net. Cassell.) 


If practical advice, founded on common-sense methods, can 
help people to sing naturally, then Kate Emil-Behnke’s sugges- 
tion for overcoming Singers’ Difficulties should not be disre- 
garded. Pianists are well known to be divided in their opinions 
as to the right methods to be pursued in order to obtain com- 
plete control of the instrument, but singers are even more so, 
and much that Mrs. Emil-Behnke has written will afford ground 
for controversy. Mrs. Behnke evidently believes in her method, 
which is obviously the outcome of the researches of her father, 
the late Emil Behnke, who did distinguished service to the art 
of singing. The uninitiatéd will find in this book much useful 
information. Those who know, or think they know, will, of 
necessity, compare the arguments herein expressed with those of 
other writers of repute, such as Lilli Lehmann, Randegger, 
Shakespeare, Mme Marchesi, to name only a few. 


From the many excellent unison and part-songs issued by 
the Oxford University Press, we must make a selection. Pride 
of place must be given to the four-part arrangement by Harvey 
Grace of Purcell’s glorious “ Evening Hymn.” This will make 
a fine test piece for the competitive musical festivals. It is 
also published in unison. To those choirs who have a liking 
for more modern harmonies, Peter Warlock’s four-part song 
“The Spring of the Year,” may be recommended. Yes! it 
contains quite a number of consecutive fourths and fifths, but 
try the effect with your choir, and see if it comes off. Arthur 
Benjamin in “ The Mystery ” keeps to the well trodden ways, 
and with imitative and modal devices has contrived a four-part 
song which should be very effective in performance. Some of 
the best of the unison songs are, “ I have a Garden,” by Peter 
Warlock; “ Wind in the Trees,” and “I know a Bank,” by 
Norman F. Demuth; and “ The Glow-worm,” by Henry Ley. 


Wayside Pictures, Set 2. By A. BayNnon. (2s. Milford: 
Oxford University Press.) 

Nocturne. By Y. Bowen. White Hyacinth. By E. L. BainTon. 
(2s. each.) Bourrée in A. By G. SLATER. (18. Milford: 
Oxford University Press.) 

Chopin's Tempo Rubato. By MANIA SEGUEL. 
Accrington : The Old Parsonage Press.) 

Molly Found a Sixpence : Unison Song. Words by MARJORIE 
SEYMOUR. Music by E. Austin. Fairy Queen's Wedding : 
Two-Part Song for Soprano Voices. Words by J. J. PAIN. 
Music by E. Austin. The Mariners of Devon: Two-Part 
Song. Words by C. G. MORTIMER. Music by E. AUSTIN. 
(3d. each.) One Winter Night: Unison Carol. Verses by 
L. M. OYLER. Music by E. Austin. (14d. Larway.) 

Borrowed Melodies: Folk Tunes. By E. Austin. Book IV. 
English Themes. Book V. Irish Themes. (28. net each. 
Larway.) 


(1s. net. Altham, 


As Through the Land and Thy Voice is Heard. Tears, Idle Tears. 
Poems by TENNYSON. Music by F. NICHOLLS. (2s. net 
each. Larway.) 

The Dream Maker. Verses by L. M. OyLer. Music by E. 
AUSTIN. Sea Dogs. Words by C. G. MORTIMER. Music 
by E. Austin. (2s. net each. Larway.) 

Nursery Rhymes of London Town. By ELEANOR FARJEON. 
Book IV. (2s. Anglo-French Music Co.) 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales. By MICHAEL MULLINAR. (2s. 6d.) 
Invention and Pavan. By H. FARJEON. (2s.) Canzomet. 


By N. F. DemutTH. (18s. 6d. Milford: Oxford University 


Press.) 

The Playway to Music. By Dora Parpog. Edited by H. 
BaTH. (5s. net. Nisbet.) 

Cinderella ; A Short Suite. By ETHEL Boyce. BooksIand II. 


(2s. 6d. each. Milford: Oxford University Press.) 

Powder and Patches. By CoLin TAYLOR. (2s. 6d. Milford: 
Oxford University Press.) 

The Gipsy (Y Sipsi): School Unison Song with Pianoforte 
Accompantment. Poem from the Welsh of Crwys. English 
Translation and Music by W. S. G. WILtLIamMs. (6d. 
Curwen.) 

Singing Games from Arcady. Words and Music by ELEANOR 
FARJEON. (5s. net. Blackwell.) 

The Agincourt Song: Old English Melody, Fifteenth Century 
Arranged by A. M. GooDHART. (6d. Curwen.) 

Hymn to Pan: Two-Part Song for Soprano and Contraito. 
Poem by J. FLETCHER. Music by F. W. WapDELy. (4d. 
Curwen.) 


The Tinkers’ Carol. Poem by A. J. DREYDEL. Music by 
URSULA GREVILLE. (4d. Curwen.) 
Darest thou now, O Soul. Poem by WALT WHITMAN. Music by 


R. V. Wititrams. (4d. Curwen.) 
Beethoven's Op. 18 Quartets. By W. H. Hapow. (Is. 6d. net. 
Milford : Oxford University Press.) 
The Profession of Music and How to Prepare for it. By Dr. 
ANNIE W. PATTERSON. (5s. net. Gardner & Darton.) 
Studies and Caprices. By A. B. SMITH. (5s. net. Methuen.) 
Music Through the Ages: Its History and Form. By Maup V. 
STELL. (3s. 6d. Dent.) 


To facilitate the co-ordination and systematic use of sources 
of information in science and industry, an ASSOCIATION OF 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND INFORMATION BurFfAaux has been 
formed, with headquarters at 38 Bloomsbury Square, London, 
W.C. 1. 

* * * 

Teachers taking holidavs on the Continent will find some 
useful books in the ‘‘ Wayfarer’’ series issued by Messrs. 
METHUEN & Co., Ltp. Their Spring List contains announce- 
ments of volumes on the Loire, on Sweden, Alsace, Switzerland, 
Provence, and on the Dolomites. 

* * * 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON Press has removed to larger 
premises at 10 and 11 Warwick Lane, London, E.C. 4, where a 
commodious showroom has been provided for the inspection of 
their publications. 

* * * 

Messrs. G. Bell & Sons, York House, Portugal Street, London, 
W.C.2, have forwarded a copy of their 1926 catalogue of 
SECONDARY AND HIGHER TEXT-Books. Inset is a full list of 
new and forthcoming text-books. 

* * * 


The SUMMER SCHOOL OF CATHOLIC STUDIES will be held at 
Cambridge from July 31 to August 9. Lectures on the general 
subject, “ Christ, the Redeemer ” will commence on August 2. 
Further information may be obtained from the Rev. J. F. 
McNulty, St. Edmund’s House, Cambridge. 

* * * 


A SUMMER VACATION SCHOOL OF FOLK SONG AND DANCE at 
Cambridge from July 31 to August 21 is announced by the 
English Folk Dance Society. Full particulars can be obtained 
from the Secretary, 107 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 

* + s 


‘PRESENT Day POETRY’ is the title of a Poetry Recital to 
be given by Miss Marjoric Gullan at the Court House, Maryle- 
bone Lane, Oxford Street, W. 1, on June roth, at 8 p.m. 
Tickets: 5s. od., 38. Gd., 2s. 4d., from Miss Kerby, Tavistock 
Square, W.C. 1. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


Psychology: What it has to Teach You about Yourself and the 
World You Live In. By E. D. Martin. (7s. 6d. net. 
Cape.) 

Notwithstanding the very large number of introductions to 
psychology already on the market, this book is, in our judg- 
ment, well worth publishing. There are many intelligent 
people who desire a better knowledge of the differences that 
divide the prevailing schools of thought in psychology, and who 
desire to understand what sort of contribution psychology is 
making, or is likely to make, to the solution of social and other 
problems. To such readers Mr. Martin’s book, which is obvi- 
ously the outcome of careful and honest thought, will make an 
appeal. The writer has wisely retained the lecture style, which 
pleasantly differentiates his book from the ordinary text-book. 
Its sidelights on American mentality are an interesting feature. 


Industrial Psychology in Great Britain. By Dr. C. S. MYERS. 
(7s. 6d. net. Cape.) 

This book is based on five lectures, given at Columbia Univer- 
sity, on organization, industrial fatigue, movement study, and 
vocational guidance and selection. The name of the author is a 
guarantee that the book is one to be reckoned with by any one 
who is interested in experimental psychology and its applica- 
tions. Dr. Myers’s sanity and wisdom are equal to his learning, 
as witness his remark that the upholders of a general factor 
and the upholders of special factors of intelligence may both 
be right, and that each side may well be wrong only in denying 
the truth of the opposite view. 


Common Sense and its Cultivation. By Dr. H. HANKIN. (7s. 6d. 
net. Kegan Paul.) 

This book is as stimulating as its title suggests. Written by 
the brother of an H.M.I., with a foreword by an eminent 
psychologist, it will be found particularly provocative by educa- 
tionists in its thorough-going condemnation of modern education. 
“Common sense,” according to Dr. Hankin, is the power of 
arriving at sensible decisions without having the least conscious 
knowledge of how we do so, and the people who possess this 
power to a conspicuous degree appear to have been blessed 
with very little in the way of schooling. If we must teach at 
all, Dr. Hankin urges us to teach dull matter only, for though 
attempts to stimulate intelligence and to arouse interest may 
aid the pupil to do well in examinations, ‘' his success will be 
purchased at the cost of his common sense and capacity for 
sound judgment in the practical affairs of life.” As proof of 
his doctrine of the efficacy of an unintelligent education, 
Dr. Hankin cites the conspicuous success of the Quakers, whose 
beliefs “ were based on reasoning so imperfect and short- 
sighted as almost to deserve the name of irrational.” The 
book is full of entertaining anecdotes, not only about Quakers, 
but also about business men, Lloyd George, barristers, musical 
geniuses, Herbert Spencer, and globe-trotters. 


The Brain and the Mind. By P. SUNNER. Transiated from the 
German by C.H. Brooks. (3s.6d.net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Many English readers will be glad of this translation. The 
_author attempts no new theory but states briefly and clearly the 
historical development of the concept ‘‘ Mind,” and the chief 
opinions which have been held concerning the relationship 
between mind and brain, and between mind and the body asa 
whole. The last chapter echoes the quotation from Heraclitus 
on the title page: “ Thou canst not find the frontiers of the 
soul, though thou shouldst travel every path, so deep a ground 
it hath.” Mr. Brooks is to be congratulated on producing such 
a readable translation. 


The Psychology of Social Institutions. By Prof. C. H. Jupp. 
(8s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

Though we may make fun of the anti-evolutionist movement 
in some of the more backward states of America, yet in our 
graver moments we may well regard that movement as an 
exaggerated protest against the notion of a perfectly continuous 
course of evolution from animal to human forms of life. The 
rejection of evolution, and the facile acceptance of perfectly 
continuous evolution, are the two extremes of popular thought, 
and both are wrong. Prof. Judd’s careful and painstaking study 
of the psychology of certain social institutions leads him to 
emphasize the unique character of human evolution. The 
distinguished Professor of Education at Chicago University is 
already well known to serious students of education in this 
country; and this volume, in which broad foundations are 
laid for the study of education in the more restricted sense, will 
enhance his reputation. 


The Gang Age: A Study of the Pre-adolescent Boy and his Recrea- 
tional Needs. By Dr. P. H. FurFeEy. (8s. 6d. net. New 
York: Macmillan.) 


This is a very practical book on the psychology of boys between 
the ages of 9 and 14. It is based on wide reading of modern 
psvchology—with a strong leaning towards the American 
writers—and is illustrated by numerous examples taken from 
life, especially from the author's personal experience. The 
early chapters treat of the pre-adolescent period as a whole, and 
the mental make-up which is common to all normal boys during 
this period; the later chapters deal with the particular diff- 
culties of both the defective and the superior child, the important 
part played by the Gang, and the relation between the boy and 
the community. It is a pity that the bibliography omits such 
an important English work as Burt’s ‘‘ The Young Delinquent.” 


Complacency : The Foundation of Human Behaviour. By Dr. 
R. B. Raup. (8s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 


Dr. Raup has made a stimulating contribution to psychology 
by his conception of ‘‘ complacency ” as the unifying principle 
not only of human behaviour but also of all other biological and 
even physical behaviour. “ Complacency,” in the psychological 
sense, is defined by the author as a state of adaptation, or 
favourable relationship, between man and each object of his 
environment. All behaviour moves from these relationships 
when disturbed, and back to these or to better similar relation- 
ships. Disturbance and adjustment are continually alternating, 
and every bit of behaviour can be described as some phase of 
one or the other. The same principle is seen in the equilibrium 
tendency in physics and chemistry, and in the tropisms of the 
lower animals, and also as the key to mental maladjustments in 
man. Habit-formation is also a function of complacency, for 
habits are a ‘‘ hierachy of patterns which have come into being, 
each in the service of the complacency of the whole organism 
in some situation where it has been disturbed, and each seeking 
tæ help the organism to restore complacency in new situations 
which have elements similar to the one it served in the past.” 
The book ends with an interesting application to education. 


The Law Within. 
Paul.) 

Biological Memory. By Prof. E. RicNano. Translated, with 
an Introduction, by Prof. E. W. MacBRIDE. (ros. 6d. net. 
Kegan Paul.) 

The Child's Attitude to Life: A Study of Children’s Stories. By 
Dr. C. W. KimMMINS. (5s. net. Methuen.) 

Dacca University Bulletins. No. 4. Eastern Humanism: An 
Address delivered in the University of Dacca. By Prof. S. 
Levi. (As. 8. 8d. net.) No. 5. On the Tests of the Stan- 
ford Revision of the Binet-Simon Intelligence Scale. By S. 
Pat. (Rs. 1.8 2s. 6d. net. Milford: Oxford University 
Press.) 

An Introduction to Experimental Psychology. By Prof. C. W. 


By Sir B. FuLLER. (128. 6d. net. Kegan 


VALENTINE. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. (4s. 
University Tutorial Press.) 
Youth in Conflict. By Dr. MIRIAM VAN WATERS. (7s. 6d. net. 


Methuen.) 

Dreams and Education. By J.C. Hitt. (4s. net. Methuen.) 

The Art of Thought. By G. WaLtas. (gs. net. Cape.) 

The Discovery of Intelligence. By J. K. Hart. (1os. net. Allen 
& Unwin.) 

The Language and Thought of the Child. By Prof. J. PIAGET. 
(xos. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 


Free-Thought in the Social Sciences. By J. A. HOBSON. (10s. net. 
Alien & Unwin.) 

It is now half a century since Herbert Spencer introduced to 
English readers the idea that social subjects—economics, 
anthropology, ethics, politics—might be studied as disinterestedly 
as the physical sciences, and that “ the reign of law ” might be 
established in the former as it had been in the latter. This 
alluring conception has by no means been realized even yet, the 
main difficulty being that prejudices and taboos effectively prevent 
the thorough-going application of scientific method in subjects 
connected with the life of man in society. Mr. Hobson’s object 
in writing this book is to explain why the social sciences develop 
slowly, and to defend the principle of free-thought. The book 
deals attractively with an elusive subject, and for the most part 
is so non-technical as to make appeal to any intelligent reader. 
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Science and the Modern World. By Prof. A. N. WHITEHEAD. 
Lowell Lectures, 1925. (12s. 6d. net. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

We have heard it said that the Americans have turned Dr. 
Whitehead from a mathematician into a philosopher. Except 
in a titular sense, this is of course, quite untrue. The present 
occupant of the chair of philosophy at Harvard was a distin- 
guished figure among philosophers whilst he still occupied the 
chair of mathematics at the Imperial College. That his double 
rôle is a fortunate one, this new volume once more demonstrates. 
The concepts upon which the teachings of science have been 
based—time, space, matter, and the rest—concepts which took 
their rise in the seventeenth century, tell us of a world which 
we now see to be an unreal world of abstractions, mistaken for 
concrete reality. Scientific materialism is therefore as dead as 
mutton. Science itself is feeling its way towards a new set of 
concepts which shall enable it to re-interpret the universe, seeing 
in that universe all that the poets have seen, and that science, 
gua science, has been blind to. To that high enterprise Dr. 
Whitehead addresses himself in this fascinating book, and we 
may well be proud that an Englishman is in the forefront of 
such a movement. 


Telephone Communication Systems. By Prof. R. G. LLOEFFLER. 
(17s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 


This is a very full and carefully written account of one of the 
most important phases of development in the industrial services. 
Written primarily for electrical engineering students in general, 
and for the student of telephony in particular, it nevertheless is 
sufficiently clear in exposition to interest the general reader 
having a background of knowledge in electrical science. Chapters 
are added on vacuum-tubes and radio-telephony. The book is 
lavishly illustrated and well indexed. 


Elementary Engineering Principles. By G. E. Hate. (2s. 6d. 
net. Pitman.) Š 


The 108 pages which this book comprises include introductory 
matter on mensuration, equations, graphs, mechanics, heat, 
plane geometry and projection, and the drawing of simple 
machine details. The book covers the requirements of various 
examinations held by the Union of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Institutes, and should be of use to students preparing for these 
examinations. 


Quimica Experimental : Curso de Quimica Cientifica para Uso 
de las Escuelas Normales y Colegios Nacionales. la y 2a 
Parte (Reunidas). Por R. Galarza. ($5.50. Rosario, 
Argentina. Libreria de Angel Alvarez.) 

Prof. Galarza has written a really excellent book on ‘‘ Química 
Experimental,” and, we think, one which would be worthy of 
translating into English. Its style reaches a literary level in- 
frequent in this class of literature, and the interest never flags. 
The treatment of theory is masterly and the historical side of 
the subject is not neglected. Any teacher who has pupils likely 
to go to South America or any other Spanish-speaking country 
could not do better than to provide him with a copy of Prof. 
Galarza’s book. 


College Chemistry. By Prof. L. C. NEWELL. (10s. 6d. Heath.) 


Prof. Newell's ‘‘ College Chemistry ’’ is conceived on the usual 
American lines, but is an unusually good one of its kind We 
doubt if it will appeal very much to teachers or students in this 
country, where the methods and the aims of science teaching 
are so very different, but it would be a useful book for the school 
science library. It is excellently printed and illustrated, and is 
pleasingly free from the cruder Americanisms which are apt to 
grate upon English readers. 


Adventures in Science by Members of Bembridge School. (7s. 6d. 
Cape.) 

It is, we think, an excellent plan to produce such a record of work 
as is given in the present volume, but we are not sure that any 
useful purpose is served by general publication. There is nothing 
remarkably original in any of the essays, or in any of the models 
described, and although for schoolboys the standard reached is 
comparatively high, it is not so high as to form a pattern of 
how things should be done. We do not, of course, suggest that 
the volume was made generally accessible with a view to adver- 
tisement, but we feel that this interpretation might easily be 
placed upon such an action, and as a matter of policy it might 
be well for the authorities of Bembridge School to issue further 
books of the same sort for private circulation only. 


Palaeontology. Invertebrate. By H. Woops. Sixth Edition. 
(ros. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

The appearance of a sixth and revised edition of this work- 
manlike manual is evidence of its continued value to students. 
The book provides an account of the features of each group of 
invertebrate animals, with special attention to the hard parts 
likely to be fossilized ; the more important genera are classified, 
their atfinities discussed, and their present distribution and 
geological range described. The illustrations are uniformly 
clear and helpful, and their number has now been increased to 
198. A classified bibliography, showing where further informa- 
tion concerning each group may be found, is a very welcome 
appendix to the volume. 


Half-Hours with the Telescope: A Popular Guide to the Use of 
the Telescope as a Means of Amusement and Instruction. 
By R. A. Proctor. Revised and Brought Up to Date by 
Dr. W. H. STEAVENSON. (58. net. Longmans.) 

The earlier editions of this popular little guide to the use of 
the telescope have initiated many amateur astronomers into 
sound methods of work. As the book has now been revised, the 
text brought up to date, and an entirely new set of illustrations 
and star-maps added, its record of usefulness should long 
continue unimpaired. 


A Book of Nimble Beasts. By D. EnciisH. Books I and II. 
New Edition for Schools. (1s. 3d. each. Bell.) 

Young naturalists will welcome Mr. English’s skilful and 
sympathetic accounts and pictures of various nimble beasts of 
the English countryside—foxes, weasels, rabbits, squirrels, and 
many others. The numerous illustrations are reproductions of 
photographs by the author. They are of varying success, but 
the best are delightful and add much to the attraction of the 
books. The sketches are written in a lively and entertaining 
style, and manage unobtrusively to convey a good deal of sound 
information. 


The Families of Flowering Plants. 1. Dicotyledons. Arranged 
According to a New System Based on their Probable 
Phylogeny. By J. HUTCHINSON. (20s. net. Macmillan.) 

In this fine work Mr. Hutchinson has returned to the position 

adopted by Bentham and Hooker in the “ Genera Plantarum ” 
in regarding the Ranales and the Magnoliales as the two starting- 
points in his phylogenetic arrangement; and thus differs 
fundamentally from the views set forth in Engler and Prantl’s 
“ Pflanzenfamilien.’’ The tendency of the various families to 
be herbaceous or arborescent is employed as a criterion separat- 
ing them into two groups. There is an admirable artificial key 
to the families that will render the book most helpful to teachers, 
students, gardeners, and all who are interested in flowering 
plants, and a wealth of excellent illustrations. 


Coloured Wall Diagrams of Plant Pests and Diseases. No. 3. 
Apple and Pear Scab. (Unmounted, 3s. Mounted, on 
rollers, 5s. Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries.) 

These diagrams give clear representations of the appearance 
of this fungoid disease on both foliage and fruit. Their useful- 
ness would be increased by the addition of a note stating 
remedial measures that should be adopted. 


Marvels of Reptile Life. By W. S. BERRIDGE. 
Butterworth.) 

The audience to whom the author addresses himself will not 
quibble at the inclusion of amphibians among the reptiles; for 
this book is of the popular rather than the scientific type. It 
contains, however, accounts of the habits of many of the reptiles 
all the world over, and these are not without interest to the 
serious student ; space, too, is found here and there for descrip- 
tion of some of the more striking structural peculiarities. The 
British representatives are all duly mentioned; but, from an 
educational point of view, we could wish for fuller treatment of 
these—the most likely to come under the personal notice of our 
readers. The illustrations are extremely good. 


A Text-book of Domestic Medicine and Surgery: For Use in 
Temperate and Tropical Climates. By Dr. G. T. WRENCH. 
(6s. net. Churchill.) 

This httle book is something between a good handbook of 
first-aid and home-nursing, and a small text-book of elementary 
diagnosis for junior medical students. It falls short of the latter 
in that the diagnostic points are not of a very technical nature, 
and the treatment always stops short at the point at which the 
medical practitioner must be called in. From the large number 
of details relating to ailments found only in tropical countries 
it would appear as if the work were intended mainly for those 
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who live in such countries at a distance from medical aid, and 
so must take domestic steps in many matters for which, say, 
in London, it would be wiser to call in professional aid. Strangely 
enough from this standpoint the remedies recommended, and 
rightly recommended, would suggest either an unusually good 
medicine chest, or a druggist’s store round the corner. Tested 
in various respects, e.g. as to diphtheria or appendicitis, the 
advice appears sound and safe. The author suggests the book 
should be read through rather than put aside merely as a work 
of reference, and this should be done, as the information may 
sink in and a general acquaintance with the possibilities of 
illness revealed should be common knowledge even for those 
not concerned with a forthcoming examination. 


Atomicity and Quanta. By Dr. J. H. JEANS. Being the Rouse 
Ball Lecture delivered on May 11, 1925. (2s. 6d. net. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

This little book contains the clearest account of the quantum 
theory, in so far as it affects the classical chemical idea of the 
atom, which we have seen hitherto. It is not elementary in its 
exposition, and only readers with mathematical ability will be 
able to follow its arguments closely. For them, however, it is 
admirable. 


The Quantum Theory of the Atom. By G. BIRTWISTLE. 
net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Mr. Birtwistle has written a learned treatise on the historical 
development of the quantum theory from its inception by 
Planck, followed by a full mathematical treatment of the 
dynamical theory evolved by Bohr and his school, during the 
past ten years, to explain the phenomena of line spectra. An 
account of recent developments has been included, and for 
seriously interested and properly equipped readers, the book 
will prove very useful. The standard is far above that of even 
the most advanced school library, and probably above that of 
most science masters, even if they happen to be mathematicians 
as well. 

Arabian Medicine and iis Influence on the Middle Ages. By Dr. 
D. CAMPBELL. Two volumes. (21s. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Dr. Donald Campbell has undertaken a very difficult task in 
attempting to write an account of Arabian medicine and its 
influence on the Middle Ages, and he has not emerged alto- 
gether successfully. The plan of the book is comparatively 
satisfactory, being based upon historical development, and the 
bibliography of Latin versions of Galen which forms the second 
volume must have entailed a great deal of research. In general, 
however, we were left with a feeling of disappointment. Dr. 
Campbell has neither given us, on the one hand, a readable 
narrative, nor has he, on the other hand, provided us with a 
satisfactory work of reference. Asa story, it is overloaded with 
bibliographical references, while as a bibliography it suffers 
from the grave defects that it is not even approximately full, 
and that it is not always accurate. Moreover, the transcriptions 
of Arabic names are not consistent, and those names which are 
given in Arabic type are sometimes incorrectly rendered (e.g. 
Avicenna, page 77). Irritating errors in English, and a careless- 
ness in proof-reading which allows such slips as ‘‘ Gibbons” for 
the author of the ‘‘ Decline and Fall,” produce an unfortunate 
effect upon the reader. Yet in spite of the criticisms which we 
have had to make, we feel indebted to Dr. Campbell, and in our 
opinion his book, if recast, could be made very useful indeed. 
His chapter on the historiography of Islam is well-balanced and 
free from bias, though we are inclined to doubt his remarkable 
statement on page 33, that no independent work in Arabic was 
produced between 622 and A.D. 719. He should refer to the 
“ Kitab-al-Aghani’’ and to the “ Fihrist.” 

Qualitative Inorganic Analysis. By Dr. D. R. SNELLGROVE and 
Dr. J. L. WHITE. (7s. 6d. Methuen.) 

This book has been written to meet the requirements of 
Students pursuing a course for Honours B.Sc. and A.I.C. 
examinations. It may, however, be recommended also to 
teachers who have candidates for university scholarships or for 
the Higher Certificate. It is very full, but does not deal with 
the theory of the reactions in detail, nor with the general theory 
underlying the methods of qualitative analysis. The practical 
instructions are clear and concise, and have evidently been 
“ tried out ” in the laboratory. 


Crystalline Form and Chemical Constitution. 
Turron. (10s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

To produce a really good scientific book, an author must have 

at least four qualifications : he must know his subject thoroughly, 

he must be an enthusiast about it, he must have the power of 

realizing the difficulties which his readers are likely to find in 

the subject, and he must have the power of clear and interesting 
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exposition. Few men are so happily gifted, but among their 
number Dr. Tutton is certainly to be included. He has, indeed, 
succeeded in writing a book for which the only adjective seems 
to be “ enthralling.” Crystals have an attraction for each of 
us, but we often are content to leave the attraction vague, 
wishing that some one would come along and tell us what we 
want to know in clear and simple language. Our aspirations 
are now Satisfied, for whether we are merely dilettante, or 
whether we are serious students, we shall find our demands met 
in the most delightful way. The teacher who buys this book 
for his school science library will probably end by keeping it for 
himself ! 


Outlines of Inorganic Chemistry : A Text-Book for Schools and 


Colleges. Part I. Non-Metals and Some Common Metals. 
For Matriculation Students. By J. Morris. (7s. 6d. 
Methuen.) 


There seems to be no limit to the issue of text-books in school 
chemistry. There is at least one real advantage in this liberality 
of output. It becomes increasingly necessary for a book to be 
of high standard in order to cope with its competitors. The 
chief claim to originality in this present work under notice lies in 
the stressing of the comparative method throughout, the natural 
similarities of groups of compounds being used as the general basis 
for instruction. Thus in dealing with the metallic oxides, the 
action of strong heat upon the metallic nitrate to form the 
oxide with the liberation of nitrogen peroxide and oxygen is at 
once given for all the appropriate metals in a series of similar 
equations. This is, of course, common enough as class-room 
practice, but has not been sufficiently stressed in text-books. 
Apart from this, however, and the laudable stressing of historical 
detail, there seems to be nothing very distinctive about the 
book. It is nevertheless a workmanlike production which should 
serve the student well. The book is in two parts. Part I is for 
Matriculation and School Certificate Examinations, Part II for 
Higher Certificate and Intermediate Degree Examinations. 
Some introductory work on the subjéct is assumed, including 
the use of formule and equations. It is a pity that no examples 
and questions are included in the work. 


Nature Study and the Blackboard. By Dr. F. H. SHOOSMITH. 
Vol. II. (4s. 6d. net. Evans.) 

The Principles of Physical Optics: An Historical and Philo- 
sophical Treatment. By E. Macu. Translated by Dr. J. S. 
ANDERSON and Dr. A. F. A. YouNG. (218. net. Methuen.) 

An Elementary Course in Tropical Hygiene. Part II. By 
Mary G. Bracktock. (2s. 6d. net. Bale.) 

The Human Body. By Dr. Marie C. STOPES. 
Publishing Co.) 

Where Did I Come From, Mother ? 
told for Children. By MILLICENT GORDON. 
Mills & Boon.) 

The Geological Age of the Earth. Being the Twenty-seventh 
Robert Boyle Lecture, delivered before the Junior Scien- 
tific Club of the University of Oxford, on June 6, 1925, 


(6s. 6d. Gill 


A Story of Birth Specially 
(1s. net. 


by Dr. J. Jory. (1s. net. Milford: Oxford University 
Press.) 

Eugenics and Politics. Essays by Dr. F. C. S. SCHILLER. 
(8s. 6d. net. Constable.) 


The Origin, Nature, and Influence of Relativity. By Prof. G. D. 
BIRKHOFF. (8s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

Vacuum Practice. By L. Dunoyer. Translated by J. H. SMITH. 
(12s. 6d. Bell.) 

Electricity and Magnetism. By C. L. Reynotps. (5s. Bell.) 

Living Things: A Book of Elementary Nature Study. By A. 
BaILEY-CHURCHILL. (2s. Bell.) 

The Wonders of the Human Body: A Health Reader for Schools. 
By MARGARET A. SHUTTLEWORTH. (2s. 6d. University of 
London Press.) 

Life—How it Comes: A Child's Book of Elementary Biology. 
By S. Rerp-HEYMAN (Mrs. L. Parsons). Second Edition, 
Revised. (2s. 6d. net. Blackwell.) 

British Birds. Written and Illustrated by A. THORBURN. In 
four volumes. Vol. III. New Edition. (16s. net. Longmans.) 

British Spiders : Their Haunts and Habits. By T. H. Savory. 
(6s. net. Clarendon Press.) 

Old Ashmolean Postcards. Oxford Science Series. Great In- 
ventors. History of Medicine. The Dodo. Men of Science of 
the 17th Century. History of Mathematics. (6d. net each 
packet. Milford: Oxford University Press.) 

The Importance of Diet in Relation to Health: The People's 
League of Health Lectures. (38. 6d. net. Routledge.) 
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Offences Against the State in Roman Law and the Courts which 
were Competent to take Cognisance of them. By Dr. P. M. 
ScHISAS. (10s. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 


Students of Roman history and those who for various reasons 
have to read Cicero’s political speeches will find this book a 
considerable help in dealing with difficulties arising from the 
trial of all those offences against the state which come under 
the heading of majestatis crimen imminutae or perduellio. Dr. 
Schisas traces from the republican period to the principate the 
competence of the various magistrates, and the constitution of 
the courts established to hear such cases, and discusses on the 
way many technical terms and points of legal difficulty. The 
relevant texts from the ancient authorities are cited at length, 
the exposition of legal practice is adequate and clear, while on 
disputed points the views of the modern leading authorities are 
given. There is a useful index in which various test cases and 
the principal laws are tabulated. Apart from practical use, 
there is considerable value in being able to follow in this book 
the continuous development of one branch of the great Roman 
science of law. 


The Bookbinding Craft and Industry : An Outline of tts History, 


Development, and Technique. By T. HARRISON. (3s. net. 
Pitman.) 

Birth Control and the State: A Plea and a Forecast. By C. P. 
BLACKER. (2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Athletics. By H. M. ABRAHAMS. (28. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

Housecraft: Principles and Practice. By RuTH BINNIE and 


Juria E. Boxatyi. (8s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

Junior Cricket. By G. W. R. TREADGOLD. (2s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

The Art of Boxing. By G. CARPENTIER. (3S. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

Travel in Britain. By G. Guest. (Paper, 6d. Cloth, 8d. Mac- 
millan.) 

The New University of Reading : Some Ideas for Which it Stands. 
By W. M. CHILps. 

Houses and How to Buy One. 
Simpkin, Marshall.) 


By R. Rawiincs. (6d. net. 


Board of Education. Report of the Departmental Committee on 
the University of London. (1s. 3d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

The Historical Association. Leaflet No. 65. A Brief Summary 
of Diplomatic Events from the German Armistice to Locarno 
(with References to Diplomatic Documents.) 

Tanganyika Territory. Report of Education Conference, 1925: 
together with the Report of the Committee for the Standardisa~ 
tion of the Swahili Language. (Shs. 5. Dar es Salaam - 
Government Printer.) 

Report of the Fourteenth Annual Conference of Educational 
Associations, held at the University College, London, January, 
1926. (5s.) 

How to be Healthy, Happy, and Wise: A Word to the Young. 


By G. AuLL. (Manchester: The Simpson Co.) 

The Association of Teachers of Domestic Subjects. Year Book, 
1925-26. 

The Story of American Walnut. Fifth Edition. (American 


Walnut Manufacturers’ Association.) 

The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. Twelfth Annual Report 
(for the Year Ending 31st December, 1925) Submitted by the 
Executive Committee to the Trustees on Friday, 12th March, 
1926. 

The Drama in Adult Education: A Report by the Adult Educa- 
tion Committee of the Board of Education, being Paper No. 6 
of the Committee. (1s. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Board of Education. Vacation Courses in England and Wales, 
1926. (6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

From Nursery School to University: A Labour Policy. Report 
of the Education Advisory Committee of the Trades Union 
Congress and the Labour Party. (Paper, 6d. Cloth, 1s. 
Trades Union Congress and Labour Party.) 

Bulletin XXVIII. World Association: Seventh Annual Report: 
A Philosophy of Adult Education, The People’s Universities 
in Vienna, &c. (1s. World Association for Adult Education.) 

Book-Keeping in Verse: A Simple Method of Memorizing the 
Principles. By W. H. Arcu. (1s. 6d. net. Effingham Wilson.) 


GEOLOGICAL SUPPLIES 


THOMAS MURBY & Co., Publishers of Standard Works 
in Geology, have a Special Department for the above. 
Contractors to Universities, Colleges, Schools, etc. 


COLLECTIONS of ROCKS, 


BOOKS, FOSSILS, MINERALS, MICROSCOPES, 
JOURNALS, ROCK SECTIONS, 
MAPS CRYSTALS, MODELS of SECTIONS CUT 

i CRYSTALS, BLOW PIPE 
Etc. tees for CUSTOMERS 


APPARATUS, CABINETS 


Every requirement for Geologists 


THOMAS MURBY & CO., 
1 Fleet Lane, Ludgate Circus, LONDON, E.C.4 


A Whole World of 


I d © a S— There's a whole world of creative and fruitful 
ideas in The Healthy Life, the sane but forward- 
looking monthly, which not only exposes common 
superstitions and medical fallacies and their disastrous results, but 
shows how men and women can, by sensible diet, correct breathing, 
self-understanding, and other daily habits, co-operate with Nature's 
inherent forces to regain health and attain to a finer quality of life 
on all planes. Current issue 7d. post free. 


Unique Catalogue of AIDS TO TRUE HEALTH, 


free if you mention The Journal of Education. 


: THE HEALTH CENTRE, 56 Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
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FROM BROW NS’ LIST 


Browns’ Concise Elementary Geometry. 
Specially adapted for Central Schools. 132 pages. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 2s. 6d. net. . 

As an all-round Treatise on Geometry it would be 
difficult to find one more complete and concise than 
this small volume. The various branches of the subject 
are presented in a pithy, refreshing, and attractive 
fashion. 


Preparatory Chemistry Notes. 


By A. WENTWORTH PING, M.A., F.R.Met.Soc. 
52 pages text matter, interleaved for Student’s own 
sketches. Crown 8vo. Limp cloth cover. ıs. od. 


Elementary Experimentai Science. 


By M. CutTNner, B.Sc., A.K.S., F.G.S. 
128 pages. Crown 8vo. Art vellum boards. 2s. net. 
Presents a heuristic course of study in a clear and 
concise form. 


Subjects for Historical Essay Questions, 

1485-1914. 
With a Note on Essay Writing. 
M.A., F.R.Hist.S., 
D. Norwoopn, B.A. 
44 pages. Crown 8vo. Sewn in stout cover. 


Further particulars of the above boors 
will be gladly sent on request. 


A. BROWN & SONS, LTD., 
& Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C.4 


By S. M.`TOYNE, 
E. J. Hutcuines, B.A., and 


1s. net. 
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PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS, 1926 
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Principals wishing to have their 
schools included in the 1926 
issue should apply without delay. 


The Sections include Preparatory Schools, Boys’ Schools, 
Tutors, Girls’ Schools, Domestic Economy Colleges, &c. 


J. & J. PATON, "use 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Central 5053. 
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a good book 


MODERN TIMES 


(being the latter portion of MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN TIMES) 
by J. H. Rosinson, Ph.D. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 443 pages. 6s. 6d. 


MODERN TIMES covers the period of European History prescribed by the majority of School 
Certificate examination syllabuses. Moreover, it presents for upper and middle form students one of the 
best proportioned, broadest, and most interesting treatments available for school use of those developments 
of history that have, in their effects, a direct bearing on the industrial, social, and political life of to-day. 

The book is written by an author who is familiar with the point of view, the capacities, and the 
limitations of upper form students. The illustrative scheme includes more than one hundred drawings 
and half-tones, together with eighteen maps in colour, and many in black and white. There are also 
questions bearing on the various sections into which each chapter is divided. 


(A prospectus of MODERN TIMES, containing a detailed list of Contents and specimen pages, will be 
forwarded on application.) 


READINGS IN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


A collection of Extracts from the sources, chosen with the purpose of illustrating 
the progress of culture in Western Europe since the German invasions 


Edited by J. H. Rosinson, Ph.D. 


Volume I. From the German Invasions to the Close of the Fifteenth Century. 582 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 
Volume II. From the Opening of the Sixteenth Century to the Opening of the Twentieth Century. 
662 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 

READINGS IN EUROPEAN HISTORY contain more than 500 documents from the sources which, 
by their freshness, reality, and human interest, bring vividly before the reader the ideals, personalities, 
and intimate details of the past. That the selection may prove thoroughly representative, the editor has 
drawn freely upon all kinds of writings for his material. In the main, however, he has given the 
preference to personal documents, such as letters, memoirs, diaries, &c., which, because of their more 
intimate character, best express the mind and heart of the writer and the spirit of the age in which he lived. 


PRACTICAL MAP EXERCISES AND SYLLABUSES 
IN HISTORY 


By M. C. BisHop, R. C. WILLARD, and E. K. ROBINSON. 7 Books. Quarto. Each 2s. 6d. 


English History Mediaeval and Modern History Ancient History 
General History European History to 1714 American History 
European History since 1714 


These MAP EXERCISES provide opportunity for valuable and interesting practical and revisionary 
work in connection with any historical text. By an ingenious arrangement tracing paper is bound into the 
books. Each sheet folds over any map, and each map may thus be traced several times, the requisite 
fillings-in made, and then retained in the book for future reference. 

(A prospectus of the Map Exercises containing a reduced facsimile of a map and tts corresponding assignment 
will be forwarded on application.) 


Books sent on approval to Teachers 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD., 


7 Queen Square, London, W.C.1 


Printed in Gt. Britain by THE CAMPTIELD Press, St. Albans ; and Published for the Proprietors by Mr. WrLLIAM Rice, Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4 
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good and indifferent scholars and hopeless dunces to the 
secondary schools, there is money enough in England to 
send an equal number of good scholars. The money finds 
its way there through different channels, that is all. With 


this difference : that whereas at present scholars are being 
sent at great hardship and deprivation to their parents, 
wise statesmanship will adapt the burden according to the 
strength of the shoulders. 


Candidates and Examiners 
By AN EXAMINER 
PART I 


f ke approach of the examination season suggests that 

a few words to candidates and their teachers will not 
be amiss. They are written by one who has had long 
experience both as a schoolmaster and as an examiner and 
he, like every examiner, wishes candidates to receive full 
value for their knowledge. Few candidates, and not all 
teachers, ever realize the pains taken in preparing a paper 
of questions. It is usually drafted by one of four or five 
experts and unmercifully criticized by the others. Reason- 
able respect is paid to tradition, care is taken to avoid 
questions that may be easily anticipated or have recently 
been set elsewhere. The wording is chosen so that inter- 
pretation may be easy. Pitfalls are rigorously excluded. 
The general object is to discover how far the candidate has 
understood what he has been taught, not how much of it 
he can reproduce. 

After the draft of the paper has been circulated, a 
meeting is usually held to discuss it. At this meeting 
objections are taken to the content on the ground that it 
either transgresses the syllabus or fails to cover it. Objec- 
tions are also taken to the length of the paper. These are 
met by the insertion of limiting adjectives—which candi- 
dates almost invariably ignore—or by the offer of alter- 
natives, a more exact punctuation, a demand for a diagram, 
or the imposition of a limit on the numbers of words to be 
used. 

Not infrequently examiners are required to submit 
answers to examination papers. In this manner mathe- 
matical papers are checked several times. After writing 
his answers, an examiner decides how the marks are to be 
distributed among the items. This is the reason for the 
insertion in the question of the words “‘ short ” or “ briefly,” 
which indicate that few marks are allotted to the item in 
question. This work may take place months before the 
date of the examination. The writer has set a paper 
eighteen months in advance, choosing a time for the 
purpose when he was on holiday and in good physical 
condition. 

Shortly before the date of the examination, the examiner- 
in-chief issues to his colleagues instructions on: the 
method of marking, the allowances to be made for incom- 
plete answers, and the standards for “ distinction,” ‘‘ credit” 
and ‘‘ pass with compensation.” The latter is usually 
ninety per cent of credit. Teachers’ estimates are usually 
too high. In general it may be said that the pass mark 
is lower and the standard of marking stricter than the 
teacher imagines. It is now becoming usual to set fairly 
easy questions and to mark the answers very strictly. The 
examiner's chief anxiety is to observe a uniform standard 
of marking. When scripts are shared by several examiners 
the latter need to be drilled to a standard, andthis is irksome 
for the new hand. But even when a uniform standard has 
been attained, an examiner may quite unconsciously depart 
from it. To check such divergences there are well-known 
methods of graphical representation. These will show a 
deviation of two per cent at once. To make quite certain, 
it is not unusual for all scripts within five per cent of the 
pass mark to be valued twice. 

In competitive examinations greater responsibility 
attaches to the examiner’s verdict. But candidates are 
more careful. They remember that the award is a balance 
between right and wrong. In a pass examination this is 


forgotten and a candidate will write down anything that 
he thinks may be worth a trifle. He is building on false 
hopes. An examiner cannot allow marks for irrelevant 
matter; but he is entitled to deduct marks if it is badly 
written or badly spelt. Bad writing is sometimes the 
result of pique. A candidate who does not find what he 
anticipates will show his disappointment in his writing. 
This is foolish. He forgets the magic word compensation 
which smiles when fortune frowns. He also forgets that 
all other candidates may be in the same position. He may 
rest assured that, if experience shows that a paper is too 
hard, examiners are prepared to lower the standard they 
chose for a pass mark. 

Every examiner finds that at a few schools the scripts 
sent up are in excellent form. The language is well chosen 
and precise. There is an absence of padding. There may be 
an absence of brilliance, but there is not a word in the answer 
that could be omitted with advantage. These schools are 
usually small country schools where pupils may be free 
from nervous exhaustion. They have very evidently some 
teacher who has managed to convince a class that questions 
should be read slowly and answered slowly. Such evidence 
of judgment does not escape observation and is duly 
credited in the report. But in most schools the answers 
lack—not effort, but effectiveness. Certain social classes 
have their own habits of replying. Some try to evade 
making a definite statement, others repeat themselves from 
sheer paucity of vocabulary. The best of all are policemen 
up for promotion. Their experience in the police courts has 
taught them to keep strictly to the question and not to 
drag in information that might be a god-send to a cross- 
examiner. They never write pages of common-place ending 
in a summary; they confine themselves to the summary. 
And, if they are set an essay, they do not serve up a string 
of afterthoughts ending in a pious reflection. 

In 1921 the Board of Education issued a volume on ‘‘ The 
Teaching of English in England.” In 1924 a pamphlet, 
“ English and Mathematics,” was also published. These 
are worthy of study by teachers, but candidates require 
something more precise. 

Candidates should be taught to avoid the six P’s: 
preamble, preface, paraphrase, parenthesis, postscript, 
padding. 

The preamble and the preface simply cross-examine the 
question. 

The paraphrase is bad. Any answer that requires ex- 
planation is bad. The parenthesis is ugly. It breaks 
continuity of thought and is a frequent source of 
grammatical error. 

The postscript is a confession of faulty treatment. It is 
often added in a spirit of false economy, the candidate feels 
morally bound not to leave half a sheet of paper unused. 

Padding is the worst fault. Every word and every line 
should be a hard worker. A few well-aimed shots are more 
destructive than belts of machine-gun cartridges fired at 
random. 

The writer may relate one experience. In a certain 
examination he was able to award full marks to an answer 
that consisted of forty-two words. The time allotted to 
this answer was a quarter of an hour. In the same examina- 
tion a candidate sent up twenty-nine sheets and received 
only eighteen per cent of the maximum. 
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Technical School Examinations ; 
By J. WickHAM Murray, M.A. 


OR some time past there has been considerable criticism 

of the Matriculation and School Certificate Examina- 

tions, and, although the main body of that criticism has 

come from the secondary schools, the technical schools, 

too, have expressed their dissatisfaction, particularly with 
the conditions of the Matriculation Examination. 

- But in technical schools the problem of examinations is 
much more complicated than in secondary schools: the 
alteration of matriculation conditions would touch but the 
fringe of it, since there is a very large group of students 
whose aims and interests do not render matriculation a 
necessity. This becomes increasingly clear when it is 
remembered that a large percentage of technical students 
are part-time students, engaged in industry and com- 
merce during the day, who attend evening classes in order 
to study, the principles underlying that daily work. 

To understand the present examination position two 
points need emphasis: first, the main divisions into which 
technical courses may be divided, and, second, the line 
along which technical examinations have evolved. 

Many courses in technical institutions may be roughly 
divided into two groups. The first group consists of courses 
for students aiming at professional qualifications. Such 
students usually work for matriculation, degree, or the 
“ National Certificate ’’; but it is the latter which has 
been the most successful scheme. It satisfies those who do 
not believe in wholly internal examinations as well as 
those who are opposed to a system of purely external 
examinations. The professional institution concerned (e.g. 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers) works with the 
Board of Education and the schools. Examinations are 
set by the teachers, but there is assessment by the profes- 
sional institution, and the final certificate (which is endorsed 
by the Board of Education) has national value to employers 
and educational bodies. Further, and most importantly, 
the written examination is not the sole criterion ; students 
must satisfy the authorities as to attendance, class, and 
home work in each subject over a period of three years. 
Courses organized for these certificates are known as 
“ Major Courses.” The second group of courses are designed 
for students who do not intend to undertake this type of 
professional examination. They are known as “ Minor 
Courses.” The students are at work during the day as 
wheelwrights, plumbers, gas-fitters, printers, jewellers, &c., 
and, while requiring a knowledge of the principles under- 
lying their calling, their needs are more immediately 
“ practical ” than those of the Major Course students. 

The evolution of technical examinations has been as 
follows :—Examinations in subjects such as engineering, 
building, and mining were first commenced in 1859 by the 
Science and Art Department, which followed the principle 
of “ payment by results,” and in 1879 examinations in 
other subjects were commenced by the City and Guilds of 
London Institute, which followed the same principle— 
one abandoned in 1895, after the Local Taxation (Custom 
and Excise) Act had provided the Local Authorities 
with funds to carry out the purposes of the Technical 
Instruction Acts of 1891. All examinations were external. 
In r911, as a result of the development of grouped courses 
and of properly qualified staffs, an important advance 
became possible. The Board of Education (through its 
Circular 776) discontinued its examinations and left the 
door open to the establishment of internal examinations, 
through which instruction could be adapted with greater 
ease to local conditions. The arrangements included 
endorsement by the Board of certificates granted after a 
three-yeai‘s’ course. In 1918, too, the examinations of the 
City and (suilds of London Institute (except final examina- 
tions) were withdrawn. 

For mary reasons, however, the number of schools which 


adopted the “ internal ” system and sought endorsement of 
final certificates has been smaller than was anticipated, 
and the Board has extended its endorsement to other 
unions of examining bodies. But, in addition to the 
development of such unions, another factor has operated 
since 1921, viz., the establishment of ‘‘ National Cer- 
tificates,’’ to which reference has been made above. As 
has been pointed out, however, these National Certificates 
do not cover the whole field of technical education. They 
are, in a word, “ professional.” There still remains that 
great body of students who, for want of a better term, 
have been described as “trade or artisan” students. 
These students want some certificate of their work which 
shall be recognized by employers and schools in any part 
of the country. Many of them feel that a purely “ internal ” 
certificate would not help them in many parts of the 
country where a certificate, say, of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute, would have immediate recognition. But 
while satisfactory from this point of view, certain features 
of the City and Guilds of London Institute old external 
examinations are bound to operate against teaching which 
is adapted to local conditions. 

This was the position in 1923 when the Board of Educa- 
tion called together the appropriate associations of teachers 
and authorities, examining unions, and the City and Guilds 
of London Institute in order to discuss : 

“ (a) Whether it is possible to adopt an agreed statement 
as to the objects and methods of examinations 
to be issued as a basis for shaping the future 
development of technical school examinations. 

‘“ (b) What has been the effect of the suspension of the 
City and Guilds of London Institute’s lower 
examinations ? Is it desirable that any of these 
examinations should be resumed, and if so, 
which, where, and under what conditions ? ” 

During the conference no answer was given to (b), and a 
sub-committee was therefore set up to consider the matter 
in the light of a memorandum to be drafted by the Board 
of Education. 

That memorandum was a very valuable contribution to 
discussions concerning any examination, since it set out 
quite clearly that, as examination curricula and syllabuses 
determine the content of instruction and the attitude and 
outlook of teachers, and influence the order of presentation 
and methods of instruction, an examination is therefore an 
educational function requiring consideration in connexion 
with other parts of the educational process and cannot be 
entrusted (except under suitable conditions and adequate 
safeguards) to bodies which carry out no other educational 
functions. It also pointed out that, since Local Education 
Authorities are responsible for providing, teachers for 
giving, and the Board for the supervision of, instruction, 
these parties (together with industry which is concerned to 
see that technical instruction satisfactorily meets reason- 
able industrial requirements) should concern themselves as 
much with examination as with teaching. Further, whether 
examination be conducted by means of local or central 
organization, advisory committees are necessary, upon 
which teachers should be the largest single element for 
the reason that in the last resort the burden of instructing 
a student falls upon the teacher—" all experience in con- 
nexion with arrangements by which teachers have a large 
voice in connexion with the contents of syllabuses, and 
even a prominent voice in regard to the detail of syllabuses, 
proves the value, and it might almost be said the necessity, 
of such arrangements.” 

With these points in mind, the sub-committee met and 
discussed the problem of Minor Courses. The result of 
its deliberations was set out in a Report issued in March, 
1925. Its main conclusions were : 
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“ (a) That it is for the Local Education Authority, as 
. regards its own schools, to decide whether it will 
handle the examination question directly, or in 
co-operation with other Authorities, through 
such bodies as the local unions which have been 
constituted for examination purposes, or whether 
it will accept the examining activities of external 

bodies. 


“ (b) That the association of teachers with examination 
systems is essential, if the best educational work 
is to be done in the schools, and that this con- 
sideration applies as much when a central or 
external body examines as when a.local body 
examines. 

“ (c) That in Minor Course subjects the central examin- 
ing body should be the City and Guilds of London 
Institute. 

“ (d) That for each group of subjects or branch of 
industry for which examinations are arranged, it 
is highly desirablé that there should be a separate 
advisory committee.” 


These conclusions have been closely scanned by all the 
bodies concerned, but there are not yet any signs of unani- 
mous agreement. The Association of Teachers in Technical 
Institutions has passed resolutions which approve con- 
clusions (a), (b), and (d), but has added, with regard to 
(d), that it is essential that where there should be a 
separate advisory committee on which teachers shall be 
represented ... such financial arrangements shall be made as 
to permit of the inclusion of suitable representative teachers, 


irrespective of locality. The Association has also indicated 


its approval of the principle of internal examinations. An 


important meeting of representatives of Local Education 
Authorities, Local Examining Unions, and the Board of 
Education was also held in February of this year. This 
meeting seems to have agreed with all the recommenda- 
tions of the Minor Course Report, except that one which 
would make the City and Guilds of London Institute the 
central examining authority. Doubtless this is due to the 
claims of the local examining unions (such as the Union of 
Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes, the East Midland 
Educational Union, &c.). The meeting resolved that a 
representative body be set up, whose duty shall be the 
standardization and co-ordination of local examinations, 
and that certain technological certificates be issued, but 
it is not yet clear whether it is intended that these 
certificates shall be issued for every stage of every Minor 
Course subject, thus bringing about a vast number of what 
may be purely external examinations. 

There the matter rests at present. Doubtless there will 
be further consultation and further attempts will be made 
to solve a problem upon which there is so much diversity 
of opinion. But this problem, including as it does the 
principle of internal or external examinations, is not one 
which is to be solved in connexion only with what are 
called ‘‘ Minor Courses ’’; it is one which is as far-reaching 
in secondary as in technical schools. To be solved success- 
fully, the Board’s statement of examination as an educa- 
tional function has to be translated into practice. Until 
this be done in all branches of educational work, such work 
will be the poorer. : 


Varia 


Mr. ALFRED A. Knopr, the New York publisher, has opened 
a London office at 38 Bedford Place, W.C. 1, under the direction 
of Mr. Guy Chapman and Miss Storm Jameson. 
+ + * 


R&UNION INTERNATIONALE DES CERCLES DE FERMIERES. 
Persons and bodies desiring information about the work of this 
body should addresg themselves to Mile. de Vuyst, 22 Avenue 
de l’Yser, Brussels. 

* * * 

Occasional Paper No. 5 of the INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
UNIVERSITY WOMEN contains a useful list of club-houses on the 
Continent and in the United States, where members of the 
Federation can obtain accommodation. 

* = * 


We have received a catalogue of books issued by LIBRERÍA 
PEDAGÓGICA DE JUAN ORTIZ, Desengafio, 18, Apartado de 
Correos 999, Madrid. The list includes a collection of Spanish 
literature. A monthly review of pedagogy entitled Vida Escolar, 
is published by the same house. 

a æ% s 


THE NATIONAL BaBy WEEK CouxciL, 117 Piccadilly, London, 
W. 1, is organizing a Baby Week for July 1-7, at which the 
principal themes will be the care of the child and of the expectant 
mother, and the father’s part in the child welfare movement. 
The Council has issued its report for 1925 and a leaflet on 
organizing baby week celebrations. 


MEssrs. GEORGE PHILIP & Son, LTD., 32 Fleet Street, London, 
E.C. 4, have sent us a list of their touring maps, which comes at 
an appropriate time. Holiday tourists should find the ‘* Road 
Atlas-Guide to Great Britain ” recently issued by the firm both 
serviceable and interesting. 

$ * * 


The receipt of a copy of the account of the camp held at 
Charlton Park, Cheltenham, last summer by the PuBLic SECON- 
DARY SCHOOLS CADET ASSOCIATION is a reminder of the possi- 
bilities of summer camps. The secretary of the Association is 
Lieut.-Colonel Rev. Telford Varley, Abbottsacre Lodge, Win- 
chester. 

+ $ * 


The summer issues of The Reader, the organ of the National 
Home-Reading Union, contain a series of articles on MODERN 
Pogts AND PoEtry, by Mr. Horace Shipp. The first of the series, 
in the April issue, deals with the nature of poetry; another 
article, in the same issue, discusses poetry in 1925, and is by 
Mr. L. A. G. Strong. 

* $ 

Dr. F. H. Hayward, who is well-known to teachers in con- 
nexion with the CELEBRATIONS MOVEMENT, is editing a new 
journal issued by Mr. Herbert Russell, 35-36 Temple Chambers, 
London, E.C. 4, and entitled The Celebration Bulletin, price 1s. 
The first issue contains a full celebration of St. Joan of Arc and 
an outline celebration of St. Francis of Assisi. 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


INDIA 


“ Education in India in 1923-24 ” (dated 1926), issued by the 


Bureau of Education, reaches us from Calcutta. 

9,816,654 Pupils. For so vast a survey, fifty pages of text and 
five and twenty of statistics do not seem 

excessive. The needs and attempted satisfactions of more than 
nine and a quarter millions of pupils (of whom a million and a 
half are girls) could scarcely be reduced to lower terms. We can 
do little more than note a few of the more striking facts and 
tendencies. ‘‘ The Indian Constitution (writes the Commissioner) 
allows full play for the development of different educational 
policies in the different provinces.” Small wonder then that 
with fifteen provinces and eight races (or creeds) to be provided 


for there is little or no “uniform policy throughout the 
Continent.” 


One of the most arresting sections in the report deals with 

“ wastage ” (cf. last month’s note on Retarda- 

Wastes 50 per tion in New Zealand). “ Out of nearly three 
° and a half million pupils reading in Class I 

last year, less than one and a quarter million, or only about one 
out of three, is reading in Class II in the year under review.” 
In Classes II, III, and IV, the promotions are a little better, 
rising to three out of four. But “the total wastage of educa- 
tional effect in the primary classes, and the concurrent dissipa- 
tion of money, is about 50 per cent of the total energy put 
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forth. ...In the opinion of most educationists the only 
remedy is compulsion.” 

This has long been in the forefront of demanded reforms, but 
“its actual introduction has hitherto been 
slow, and though the Government is anxious 
to facilitate it, and there are signs everywhere 
of healthy activity, it is generally realized that compulsion on a 
large scale is at present a counsel of perfection, and that the best 
hope of achieving general literacy lies in the cautious application 
of the compulsory principle.” 

Another paragraph refers to “the large extent to which 

co-education prevails in India, more than half 

Pat hay a million girls going to school with boys.” We 

note finally that part of ‘‘ the aftermath of 

the non-co-operation movement is the existence of numerous 

unrecognized private cramming institutions,” that “ the market 

value of a literary education is increasingly called in question,” 

and that in Bengal a Committee has been appointed ‘‘ to advise 
on unemployment among the educated classes.” 


Compulsion. 


SWITZERLAND 

We referred in some detail in our March issue to the new 
International Bureau of Education, already 
working in Geneva as a department of the 
Jean Jacques Rousseau Institute. The 
Bureau now appeals to educators all over the world for their 
active co-operation: “ We invite Ministers of Education and 
Education Authorities in all countries to furnish us with informa- 
tion relating to their schools—especially those concerned with 
educational reforms, either prospective or recently carried out. 
We ask associations of teachers, as well as all societies inter- 
ested in education, to acquaint us with their activities and help 
us to find honorary correspondents in their own countries. We 
hope that editors of educational reviews, authors and publishers 
of works on education or psychology, will send us their publica- 
tions free of charge. And we ask all interested in education to 
assist us in finding the indispensable funds.’’ Address: 4 Rue 

Charles Bovet, Geneva. 
The Institute also announces a holiday course (August 2-14) 
for all interested in reformed education. 
A onda Many of the regular staff will lecture on their 
° special subjects, and all aspects of the most 
modern educational thought will be presented. There will also 
be practical classes, excursions, and social gatherings. The fee 
for the full course is fifty Swiss francs. Application should be 

made before July 20. 


An Appeal. 


GERMANY 

The teaching profession has exhausted itself (we are told) in the 
ai elaboration of plans and methods, and in the 
intelloctualism, 2ttempt to reduce the burden of examinations 
while increasing the number of subjects. Never- 
theless even the reformers allow that ‘‘from all this chaos is 
slowly emerging a cosmos, of infinite significance to the genera- 
tions to come.” There has been a great encouragement of ‘‘ super- 
intellectualism,’’ followed by a marked increase of ‘‘ general 
fatigue,” for which the only antidote suggested is gymnastics | 
For these disorders the true remedy (the reformers urge) is the 
“active ” school (Arbetischule) which at the same time trains 
the body, calls into play all the energies, harmoniously develops 

all the aptitudes, and awakens the social conscience. 


For some time past proposals have been before the Reichstag 
for the protection of young people from worth- 


Pernicious jess and pernicious literature (Schund nud 
Siete Schmutz) and there has been much public 


controversy as to whether such a matter can 
fairly be regarded as a political, or even a religious, queston. A 
memoir issued by one of the many literary societies (Dichter- 
Gedachtnis-Stiftung) gives an emphatic negative : ‘‘ It would be 
a most grave abuse of power to suppress as worthless or per- 
nicious publications not otherwise actionable, but offensive to 
certain powerful political, religious, or denominational groups.” 


The League of Determined (Entschiedener) School-reformers is 

more explicitly constructive. A resolution 

Try Education. passed recently at a meeting in Berlin depre- 

cates the criticisms of biased persons or 

organizations, and states that the League looks to a reformed 

education, positive social and pedagogical reforms, and the cheap 

distribution of sound literature as an antidote to the existence 
of unsuitable literature or plays. 


The Junior Red Cross movement has at last reached Germany, 
Santee ea and already possesses its monthly magazine 
Cro, —German Youth. ‘‘ Our purpose” (we read 
in the January number) ‘is merely to bring 
our support to the school in its own proper work, and, without 
respect of persons, politics, or sects, to assist in the training of 
children in willing service, and in physical and moral responsi- 
bility.” Of these inward and spiritual graces the Red Cross, it is 
hoped, will be to the children the outward and visible symbol. 
The movement reached Austria in 1922, and is at home to-day 
in no less than forty countries. Of the great nations only England 
is still outside. Or is it that we have the substance but call it by 
other names—boy scouts, girl guides, &c. ? 


Recent Educational Developments in Poland 


ECENT developments in connection with education in 
Poland provide features both of interest and of 
congratulation. Education has come into the very fore- 
front of the nation’s activities. One satisfying evidence of 
this is that last year no less than 16 per cent of the total 
income of the country was devoted to education. The 
education budget, which in 1921 stood at 40 million zlotys, 
increased in four years to well over 320 millions. 

Considering the history of Poland since its national 
independence was filched from it, and considering especi- 
ally the fact that after the 1795 partition the “‘ predatory ” 
Powers did all they could to suppress the Polish schools, 
the Polish language, and, in fact, the Polish national 
consciousness, it is not surprising that since the establish- 
ment of the Republic of Poland the teaching of Polish 
history, language, and literature has been greatly and 
generally encouraged. 

Not only from purely nationalistic reasons, of course, 
was there room for great change; illiteracy, especially in 
the provinces under Russian autocracy, had attained to 
very large proportions. One of the earliest actions of the 
Legislature was to enact the principle of compulsory 
education for all children between the ages of 7 and 14. 
One result of this is to be seen in the fact that, whereas 
in 1910-1 there were but 370,567 children in elementary 
schools, by 1922-3 the number had grown to 3,208,352. 
Secondary scholars (in 1923-4) numbered 216,294. 

For administrative purposes the country is divided into 
eleven distinct educational districts, each presided over by 
a Curator. These Curators are empowered to decide 


important matters in their respective divisions. In this 
way it is recognized that different parts of the country 
have differing needs and characteristics. 

Consideration for minorities in matters of education, 
together with toleration for differences in matters of 
religion, are outstanding features in Polish national policy. 
In this connection it may be stated that Poles form about 
70 per cent of the total population. The remaining 
30 per cent is made up principally of Ruthenians, Germans, 
Russians, and Czechs. The Roman Catholic religion is 
professed by the great majority of the people, but there is 
no established church, and all denominations enjoy equal 
rights. 

A very interesting point is that the curriculum of the 
three higher forms in the elementary schools is the same 
as that in the three lower forms in the secondary schools. 
Children who have completed their elementary course can 
thus pass into Form IV of a secondary school. Secondary 
and higher education also show considerable advance since 
the establishment of the Republic. 

Finally, it may be stated that public interest in educa- 
tional matters is keen. In connection with the elementary 
schools, special councils, consisting of representatives of 
parents, local authorities, teachers, and clergy, form 
advisory bodies to the educational authorities. Through 
these councils the parents and teachers are in close touch 
with each other and with the clergy, and the schools 
tend to become an integral part in the social life of the 


country. 
H. J. C. 
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BELL’S EDITIONS OF SET BOOKS 


CAMBRIDGE LOCALS, 1927 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 


~ 


SHAKESPEARE : THE TEMPEST—HAMLET. 
Edited by S. P. B. Mais, M.A. With Illustrations 
by Byam SHAw. 1s. gd. each. | 


VERGIL: AENEID, BOOK VIII. Edited by L. D. Warn- 
WRIGHT, M.A. With or without Vocabulary. 2s. 


EURIPIDES : MEDEA. Edited by the Rev. T. 
NICKLIN, M.A. With or without Vocabulary. 2s. 6d. 


JUNIOR 


SHAKESPEARE: THE TEMPEST. Edited by 
S. P. B. Mais, M.A. With Illustrations by Byam 
SHAW. Is. Qd. each. 


DEFOE : ROBINSON CRUSOE. is. 4d. 
(Bell’s Continuous Readers.) 


SCOTT : LADY OF THE LAKE. Edited by the Rev. 
A. E. WooDWARD, M.A. 3s. 


CAESAR : DE BELLO GALLICO, BOOK I. Edited 
by A. C. LippEett, M.A. With or without 
Vocabulary. 2s. 


VERGIL : AENEID, BOOK VIII. Edited by L. D. 
WAINWRIGHT, M.A. With or without Vocabulary. 
2s. 


EURIPIDES: MEDEA. Edited by the Rev. T. 
NICKLIN, M.A. With or without vocabulary. 
2s. 6d. 


` XENOPHON : ANABASIS, BOOK II. Edited by E. C. 


MARCHANT, M.A. With or without Vocabulary. 2s. 


OXFORD LOCALS, 1927 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 


SHAKESPEARE : MACBETH — MIDSUMMER 
NIGHT’S DREAM—HENRY V—TWELFTH NIGHT. 
Edited by S. P. B. Matis, M.A. Illustrated by 
BYaM SHAW. ıs. gd. each. 


MACAULAY : HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Chapter III. 
Edited by S. E. WINBOLT, M.A. Is. 3d. 


MILTON : PARADISE LOST. Books I and II. 
Edited by C. F. GREGORY. Is. od. 


SPENSER : FAERIE QUEENE, Book I. Edited by 
by S. E. WINBOLT, M.A. Is. gd. 


CAESAR : DE BELLO GALLICO II and III. Edited 
by A. C. LibDELL, M.A., F. H. Corson, M.A., and 
G. M. GWYTHER, M.A. In One Volume. 3s. 6d. 


HORACE: ODES I. Edited by C. G. BorTTING, M.A. 


VERGIL : AENEID X. Edited by L. D. Warn- 
WRIGHT, M.A. With or without Vocabulary. 2s. 


EURIPIDES : ALCESTIS. Edited by E. H. BLAKE- 
NEY, M.A. With or without vocabulary. 2s. 6d. 


XENOPHON : ANABASIS II. Edited by E. C. 
MARCHANT, M.A. With or without Vocabulary. 2s. 


JUNIOR 


SHAKESPEARE: JULIUS CAESAR-THE MERCHANT 
OF VENICE. Edited by S. P. B. Mais, M.A. 
With Illustrations by Byam SHAW. Is. gd. each. 


DICKENS : TALE OF TWO CITIES. ts. qd. 
(Bell’s Continuous Readers.) 


CAESAR : DE BELLO GALLICO I. Edited by A. C. 
LippEt1, M.A. With or without Vocabulary. 2s. 


NORTHERN UNIVERSITIES 
JOINT MATRICULATION BOARD, 1927 


MATRICULATION AND SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 
SS RI NN TE PRE E Y] 


SHAKESPEARE : MACBETH — THE MERCHANT 
OF VENICE. Edited by S. P. B. Mats, M.A. 
With Illustrations by Byam SHAw. ts. gd. each. 


CAESAR : DE BELLO GALLICO, II and III. Edited 
by A. C. LIDDELL, M.A., F. H. Corson, M.A., and 
G. M. GwYTHER, M.A. In one volume. 3s. 6d. 
Also each book separately. With or without 
Vocabulary. 2s. each. 


LIVY : HANNIBAL’S FIRST CAMPAIGN IN ITALY. 
Book XXI (Chaps. 39 to end). Edited by F. E. A. 
TRAYES, M.A. With or without Vocabulary. 2s. 


VERGIL : AENEID I. Edited by the Rev. E. H. 
2s. 


EURIPIDES : MEDEA. Edited by Rev. T. NICKLIN, 
M.A. With or without Vocabulary. 2s. 6d. 


Full details of Text-books suitable for the above and other examinations will 
be found in Messrs. Bell's new 1926 Text-book Catalogue post free on request 


YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 


WEET ESCOT ALA; With or without Vocabulary. 
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Topics and Events 


VACATION COURSES IN THE HoOMELAND.—In our May issue, 
p. 362, we referred to numerous summer courses, official and 
unofficial, particulars of which had reached us. We can now 
add to that number. The City of London vacation course in 
education,. under the presidency of the Right Hon. Viscount 
Burnham, will be held on July 29—August 12. The programme 
includes a general course ot nine lectures, each by a distinguished 
educationist, lecture demonstrations (for teachers of seniors, 
juniors, and little ones respectively), and practical classes on 
drawing (for infants’ teachers), and.on handwork, while the social 
side of the course is noteworthy. Particulars can be obtained 
from the secretary, Hugh W. Ewing, Montague House, Russell 
Square, London, W.C.1. The Educational Handwork Associa- 
tion, 24 St. Ives Grove, Armley, Leeds, is organizing summer 
schools at Scarborough, Bournemouth, and Aberystwyth, on 
July 26—August 21. Courses have been arranged in needlework, 
wood, leather, and metal work, nature study, physical training, 
&c. The Board of Education has brought together details of 
the various summer schools being held in Great Britain this year 
in a pamphlet issued by H.M. Stationery Office (price 6d.). 
The courses are grouped according as they are arranged by (1) the 
Board of Education, (2) local education authorities, (3) university 
bodies, and (4) teachers’ associations and other bodies. m iy ay 
BFE ER TI. SARS al Se ates gage ind 

EDUCATION AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION.—At the British 
Association meeting in Oxford next August 4, to 11, the Educa- 
tion Section, under the presidency of Sir Thomas H. Holland, 
will have before it many important subjects for discussion. 
Dr. Charles Singer, Dr. R. T. Gunther, and Dr. Desch will deal with 
different aspects of the value and place of ‘‘ The History of Science 
in Education,” on Thursday morning, August 5. At5p.m.onthe 
same day a joint meeting of the Agricultural and Education Sec- 
tions will be held on the subject of the * Education Training for 
Overseas Life.” Speakers will be the Hon. W. G. Ormsby-Gore, 
Mr. F. G. Dallinger, Dame Meriel Talbot, Sir Alfred Yarrow, 
and others. A discussion on methods of award of scholarships 
(a) from schools to universities, (b) from one grade of school to 
another, and (c) the influence of the present system on educa- 
tional practice will be opened by Mr. W. H. Fyfe, headmaster of 
Christ's Hospital, on Friday morning, August 6, immediately 
following the presidential address; other speakers will be 
Miss J. P. Strachey, Mr. J. L. Holland, and Mr. A. E. Lynam. 
During the afternoon session Dr. C. W. Kimmins, followed by 
Mr. G. T. Hankin, H.M.I., will present to the Section some of 
the results of the recent investigation on the use of the cinema 
in education; Dr. J. C. Stobart, H.M.I., will similarly deal with 
the value of wireless in education. On Monday, August 9, an 
important series of papers will be read on ‘‘ Recent Advances 
in Educational Science ’’ Prof. T. P. Nunn, ‘‘ General Concep- 
tions and Scope of Education ” ; Dr. M. W. Keatinge, ‘‘ Develop- 
ments in Methods of Teaching”; Prof. J. Strong, ‘‘ The 
Organization of Filucation ” ; Miss Margaret Drummond, “ The 
Education of Children under Eleven Years of Age”; Prof. C. 
Burt, ‘‘ Educational Psychology.” On Tuesday morning, 
August Io, an interesting discussion on the ‘ Public School 
System ” will be opened by Mr. Ronald Gurner, headmaster of 
Strand School, Brixton, followed by Mr. W. W. Vaughan, 
headmaster of Rugby School, Mr. M. L. Jacks, headmaster of 
Mill Hill School, Dr. Crichton Miller, and Mr. F. G. R. Hendy. 
Application for tickets and accommodation should be made 
without delav to the Secretary of the British Association, 
Burlington House, London, W. 1. 

+ & s 


THE COMMONWEALTH Funp.—In 1918, Mrs. Stephen V. 
Harkness established a foundation in New York for scientific, 
educational, and humanitarian work known as the Common- 
wealth Fund, and accarding to the annual report for the year 
ending September 30 last, some £268,000 was disbursed during 
the year in its many activities. Child welfare has always been 
one of the chief interests of the Fund, and two major projects in 
this field, involving grants to a dozen different organizations, 
received approximately {169,000 during the past year. Appro- 
priations totalling £85,000 were shared by the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene and similar bodies for work on child 
guidance and the prevention of delinquency. Grants were also 
made to the University of Pennsylvania School of Medicine for 
psychiatric fellowships, to the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Columbia University, for the development of its psychiatric 
clinic, and to other institutions in the field of mental hygiene. 
The child health programme includes valuable work in 


Austria, where 104 child health stations were operated. 
The Fund’s Division of Education has awarded the first twenty 
fellowships to British graduate students for study in American 
universities, under the plan announced last spring. The year's 
appropriation for these fellowships was £22,400, and in addition 
£17,000 was spent on educational research. The most recent 
enterprise of the Fund, is a scheme for the assistance of rural 
communities in establishing hospitals, while miscellaneous special 
grants made during the year included £3,000 to the American 
Society for the Control of Cancer, for its educational campaign, 
£4,500 to the Hunan-Yale College of Medicine in China, £1,500 
to the Presbyterian Hospital for research work, and £1,200 to New 
York University for research in scarlet fever immunization. 
* 4 2 


THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING UNION.—The seventh annual report of 
the English-Speaking Union, recently issued, contains references 
to a number of points of educational interest, including a 
Summer School at Cambridge University, attended both by 
British and American visitors. Miss Marion G. Clark, super- 
visor of the Public Elementary Schools in Montclair, New 
Jersey (who was accompanied by Miss Margaret Mathias, 
of the Art Department of the State Normal School in 
Montclair), was sent to this country by the English-Speaking 
Union of the United States. Miss Clark visited London, 
Stratford-on-Avon, Birmingham, Edinburgh, York, and Cam- 
bridge, inspecting secondary and elementary girls’ schools, 
teachers’ training colleges, nursery schools, &c. American 
professors spending their sabbatical year in England and Ameri- 
can students at the British universities have been helped in 
obtaining access to original documents and material required 
in the pursuit of their studies. Many teachers and students 
wishing to see something of English educational methods have 
been given introductions to the universities, women’s colleges, 
girls’ and boys’ public schools, secondary and elementary 
schools, co-educational institutes, &c. A Page Travelling Scholar- 
ship of {50 (enabling a British teacher to pay a vacation visit to 
the United States) was awarded (out of forty-nine applications) 
to Miss A. J. Hayes, headmistress of the St. Ann’s Senior Girls’ 
Council School at Hanwell, Middlesex. Dr. Arthur E. Bestor, 
Director of the Chatauqua Institution of the United States, 
placed two scholarships at the Chautauqua Summer School im 
the State of New York at the disposal of the English-Speaking 
Union for the use of British women teachers. Out of twenty 
applications received, the scholarships were finally awarded to 
Miss C. Robertson, head of the English Department at the 
Ladies’ College in Edinburgh, and to Miss V. Stuart, head- 
mistress of the Arthur Pease School at Darlington, co. Durham. 


PEROT A Per + pre ee + aR 7 prea 
VACATION COURSES AT ILKLEY AND BINGLEY.—The County 
Council of the West Riding of Yorkshire has issued in pamphlet 
form full details of the summer courses to be held in physical 
training at the Grammar School, Ilkley, from August 2 to 14, 
and at Bingley Training College, from July 28 to August 11, 
where many interesting syllabuses are offered. Among the 
courses detailed are ‘‘ Matters of Current Interest in Education,” 
“Intelligence Tests and Class Organization,” ‘‘ Religious Sub- 
jects,” ‘‘ Teaching and Appreciation of Music in Schools,” 
“ History,” “ English,” “ Nature Study,” ‘‘ Appreciation of 
Art,” * Organized Games,” “ Handwork,” and “ Needlework.” 
Early application should be made to the Education Department, 
County Hall, Wakefield. 


& s & 


PARENTS’ NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL UNION.—The_ steady 
growth in activity and membership of the Parents’ National 
Educational Union is proof of its prosperity and of the fact that 
it supplies a definite need. Past members of the House of 
Education at Ambleside are now working in many parts of the 
world. According to the report for the year 1924-5, recently 
issued, membership has increased from 3,992 to 4,257 during the 
year, while the number of students of the House of Education 
has grown from 457 in 1923-4 to 493. This has made necessary 
the provision of further accommodation at Ambleside by building 
additions and other changes. The Union has prepared pamphlets 
on home schoolrooms and on secondary and elementary school 
classes, and a synopsis has been issued of the educational phil- 
osophy of the late Miss Mason, founder of the Union. 

* * * 

SOCIETY FOR THE OVERSEA SETTLEMENT OF BRITISH WOMEN 

(Inc.).—The sixth annual report of the Women’s Branch of 
(Continued on page 424.) 
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Mr. MURRAY’S ENGLISH BOOKS 


A HIGHER COURSE OF ENGLISH 
PRACTICE ` 


A Guide to Literary Appreciation and Expression 
By R. B. Morgan, M.A., M.Litt., 
and R. B. Lattimer, M.A. 

A Course intended for the use of those who are preparing 
for Matriculation and the School Leaving Examinations. 
The questions included at the end of each chapter are 
drawn from a mass of material which has accumulated 
during many years of examining. 3s. 6d. 


A SENIOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
By R. B. Morgan, M.A., M.Litt., 
and H. A. Treble, M.A. 
This book is intended to follow and supplement Morgan's 
“ Junior English Grammar” in Middle and Upper Forms. 
and Impression. 3a. 6d. 


A JUNIOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
By R. B. Morgan, M.A., M.Litt. 

Each year sees this wonderfully popular little book 
more widely used. Probably the chief factors in its out- 
standing success are that (being the work of a practical 
teacher) it is written in the simplest of language, and takes 
its examples from the literature with which nearly all 
children are familiar. 9th Impression. 2s. 


THE GROUNDWORK OF ENGLISH 
By R. B. Morgan, M.A., M.Litt. 

An English Course on Modern Lines for Preparatory 

Schools and the Junior Forms of Secondary Schools. 

In Two Parts. 2nd Impression. 1s. 6d. each. 


EXERCISES ın ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


A companion to Morgan’s " Junior English Grammar.” 
It can be used either independently or as a supplement to 
the parent book. 3rd Impression. 1a. 9d. 


MATTER, FORM, AND STYLE 
By Hardress O’Grady 
` A manual of practice in the writing of English composi- 
tion. For upper forms and advanced students. 
4th Impression. 3s. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
By E. E. Kitchener, M.A. 

A Course for pupils between the ages of 8 and 13, in 
which the mother tongue is treated as a living and spoken 
language. It aims at developing the power of connected 
thought clearly and readily in speech and writing. 

6th Impression. 2s. 


EXERCISES IN ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


By E. E. Kitchener, M.A. 


Similar in scope and purpose to the above, but con- 
taining exercises only. 2nd Impression. Je. 9d. 


A BIBLE ANTHOLOGY 


Edited with Introduction by 
H. A. Treble, M.A., and G. H. Vallins, B.A. 
Beautiful passages from the Authorised Version chosen 
to represent the simplicity and vividness of its prose, and 
to illustrate, in the English translation, the main charac- 
teristics of its primitive yet abiding poetry. 2s. 6d. 


By Ernest Weekley, M.A. 


WORDS ANCIENT AND' MODERN 


A new volume by the author of ‘ The Romance of 
Words ” in which he recounts in some detail the lives of 
a number of words of which the etymology and fantastic 
changes of meaning are of special interest. 

Ready shortly. Se. net. 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTION- 
ARY OF MODERN ENGLISH 


One knows from experience that Mr. Weekley would contrive to 
avoid unnecessary dullness even if he were compiling a railway guide; 
but he would also get the trains right.’’—J. C. SQUIRE in The Observer, 


£2 2s. net. 


CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DIC- 
TIONARY OF MODERN ENGLISH 


Containing the words of the Etymologica! Dictionary, 
withsome additions, but omitting thequotations. 7s.6d.net 


MODERN ENGLISH SERIES 


Edited by R. B. Lattimer, M.A., and R. B. Morgan, M.A., M.Litt. 


By judicious abridgment the editors have endeavoured to make a collection of interesting and instructive reading 
material from books not usually accessible (owing to the restrictions of copyright) to the great reading public in our 


schools. 


ADVENTURES IN BRITISH SPORT 
A volume comprising chapters representative of British 
Sport, culled from the books of various authors. Illustrated. 
Just published. 18. 9d. 


TALES OF DISCOVERY AND TRAVEL 

A series of extracts, describing incidents of travel and 
discovery during the past century, given in the authors’ 
own words. Illustrated. Ready shortly. 1a. 9d. 


GLIMPSES OF ANIMAL LIFE 
Sketches illustrative of the many sides of Natural His- 
tory study. Illustrated. Ready shortly. 18. 9d. 


Each volume is illustrated and contains an introduction, glossary, and a number of questions on the text. 


SCOTT’S LAST EXPEDITION 
Extracts from the Personal Journals of Capt. R. F. 
Scott, R.N. With 21 Illustrations and Map. 18. 9d. 


THE ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES 
By A. Conan DoyLeE. With Frontispiece. . 1s. 9d. 


THE CRUISE OF THE CACHALOT 

Round the World after Sperm Whales. By Frank T. 
BULLEN. With a Chapter on Modern Whaling by Dr. 
J. Travis JENKINS. Illustrated. Je. 9d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, LONDON, W. 1 
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the Oversea Settlement Committee shows that 1,270 women 
and children migrated under its auspices during the twelve 
months. It is evident that the Society realizes the need for a 
greater knowledge of conditions in the Dominions and the 
facilities for women who wish to go overseas. Speakers have 
addressed 95 meetings during the past year, and the Socie 
now has Committees working in seven different counties, whi 
are ready to assist and advise women in their neighbourhood. 
The question of training for oversea settlers is being considered, 
and it is hoped that some definite schemes may be evolved 
during this year. The work of the Society is illustrated by 
extracts from letters received from settlers in the different 
Dominions. These give a very vivid picture of the conditions 
with which they are faced, and afford encouragement for those 
who hesitate to make the great venture. The report also contains 
much useful information with regard to assisted passage schemes, 
fares, and the general position with regard to migration, tables 
being appended. 
* * s 

THE ART OF EpUCATION.—The programme of the Education 
Conference, to be held from June 11 to June 14, at The New 
School, 140 Leigham Court Road, Streatham Hill, S.W. 16, 
includes the following subjects: ‘‘ Education as a Spiritual Aid,” 
“ Eurhythmy,” ‘‘ The Picture of Humanity,” “ The Making of a 
Teacher,” ‘“‘ Rudolf Steiner and the Waldorf School,” and ‘‘ The 
Artistic Basis of the Lesson.” Application for tickets and 
general information should be made to The Conference Secretary, 
46 Gloucester Place, London, W. 1. 

* $ $ 


COLOUR MEASUREMENT.—Smell and colour are two properties 
which, in the past, have been neglected, with the result that we 
have no quantitative standards or data comparable with those 
of mass and length for either. The subject of colour measure- 
ment is dealt with at length in an article by Mr. W. G. Raffé 
in the April issue of Science Progress. Mr. Raffé discusses the 
adoption of colour standards in industry, but it is clear that 
much scientific work is involved in his proposals. The import- 
ance of accepted standards is well brought out by a striking 
contrast. The engineering side, for example, of the textile 
industry would be in a sorry state without standards of mass, 
length, and volume, artificial though they be; yet colour, an 
aspect almost equally vital, is vaguely described, and indeed 
cannot be defined accurately in writing. What Mr. Raffé desires 
is a reasonable, work-a-day means of defining colour which will 
be as available as the foot- or metre-rule for measuring length. 
He suggests using the solar spectrum as the basis of colour 
classification, and the Dewey system of decimal classification as 
a means of “labeling” the ten thousand tints in gradation 
which he foresees. Six standard points (maximum saturation) 
in the spectrum are fixed, and standard colours are to be made 
up as Solutions of definite composition. A committee of experts 
of approved colour vision would select from a series of coloured 
glasses the standards for use, and the remaining shades and 
tints would be fixed by the decimal numeration. <Any colour 
would then be described by the use of such a series of glasses 
in an instrument of the form of Lovibond’s tintometer. Mr. Raffé 
makes out an interesting case for a little studied branch of 
physical science. 

* * * 

CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE.—The Council of the Chelten- 
ham Ladies’ College has recently established the following 
scholarships to the universities, which are open only to students 
of the College : ‘‘ The Richard Vassar Smith Scholarship,” annual 
value {100, in memory of Sir Richard V. Vassar Smith, Bart., 
who was formerly chairman of the College Council. ‘ The 
Gertrude Griffith Scholarship,” annual value £80, in memory 
of Miss Elizabeth Gertrude Grithth, at one time a pupil and 
later a member of the staff and of the College Council. ‘ The 
Lilian Counsell Scholarship,” annual value £80, in memory of 
Miss Lilian Sophia Counsell, a former pupil and member of the 
staff of the college. In addition to these, one scholarship of the 
annual value of £50 has been founded, and such additional 
scholarships will be established as funds may, from time to time, 
permit. * * $ 

POSTGRADUATE MATHEMATICS.—The University of Manchester 
(Extra-Mural Department) is again arranging summer courses in 
advanced mathematics, and this year they are to be held at 
Aberystwyth on August 12-25. Three courses are proposed : 
(1)The Theory of Relativity, by Prof. S. Chapman, F.R.S., 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, London; (2) 
Elliptic Functions, by Prof. L. J. Mordell, F.R.S., University of 
Manchester ; (3) Higher Plane Curves, by Mr. H. W. Richmond, 
F.R.S., King’s College, Cambridge. These courses are intended 
for those who have read mathematics for a university degree. 


OPTICAL CONVENTION. — Although at first sight of somewhat 
specialized character, the Optical Convention held on April 12-17 
at the Imperial College of Science and Technology, South Ken- 
sington, had many features of interest for teachers. Incidentally, 
limited as it was to British products, it showed that the British 
optical glass and instrument industries are thoroughly capable 
of providing for all our needs in the shape of microscopes, 
cameras, lanterns, spectacles, telescopes, &c. The exhibition 
was divided roughly into four sections: (1) Commercial exhibits 
by opticians and instrument makers, (2) experimental and 
research section, (3) historical instruments, and (4) entertain- 
ments based on optical devices of numerous kinds. The latter 
in particular received much notice in the daily press and indeed, 
to the ingenious minded, might well suggest striking class 
demonstrations. The exhibits are described at length in an 
illustrated quarto catalogue, copies of which can be obtained 
from the secretary of the Convention, 1 Lowther Gardens, 
London, S.W.7. From its comprehensiveness, this catalogue 
must be regarded as stating the position of the optical industry 
of Great Britain in 1926. 


y $ $ 


COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRY AND TRADE.—Appointed by the 
Prime Minister in July, 1924, to inquire into the conditions and 
prospects of British industry and commerce, the Committee is 
bringing out a series of volumes intended to supply the public 
with authoritative and impartial information. The first volume, 
“Survey of Overseas Markets” (6s. net) was published in 
July, 1925. This was followed at Easter, 1926, by the second 
volume, ‘‘ Survey of Industrial Relations ” (5s. net). A third 


_volume is in preparation, and will deal with the development 


and position of the principal industries of this country. Order 
forms may be obtained from the Sale Department of His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office. 

* $ $ 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF Music 
AND THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF Music FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS 
IN Music.—The following candidates at the Local Centre Ex- 
amination, March-April last, have been awarded Gold and 
Silver Medals, the competition being open to all candidates in 
the British Isles. Final Grade Gold Medal, Douglas L. Hawk- 
ridge, Derby Centre, pianoforte. Final Grade Silver Medal, 
Kathleen F. Fookes, Plymouth Centre, pianoforte. Advanced 
Grade Gold Medal, Betsy Lupton, Middlesbrough Centre, violin ; 
and Phyllis M. Hooper, London Centre, pianoforte. Advanced 
Grade Silver Medal, Edna Jamieson, Manchester Centre, piano- 
forte. Intermediate Grade Gold Medal, Bozena T. Stanek, 
Folkestone Centre, violin; and Ethel J. Newman, Great Malvern 
Centre, pianoforte. Intermediate Grade Silver Medal, Gladys 
E. R. Godfrey, Exeter Centre, singing. 


@ 2 * 


BIOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS.—It is welcome news that the col- 
lections in the Science Museum, South Kensington, illustrating 
botany and zoology are once more available. The objects 
in these collections may be used for demonstration purposes 
by teachers bringing classes to the Museum in rooms Set apart 
for this purpose. Four clear days’ notice is required of teachers 
who wish to use these facilities. In the botany collection the 
morphology of plants is very fully represented by large scale 
models. The life-history of many fungi can be studied, and a 
very fine series of large flower and fruit models, systematically 
classified and representative of all the more important natural 
orders, can be seen. The zoological collection contains specimens 
and models representing type morphology, osteology, inverte- 
brates, and embryology. Invertebrate animals are represented 
by glass models, beautifully constructed and showing all the 
colours which so soon disappear when the animals themselves are 
preserved in spirit. Embryological models may also be seen 
which illustrate the development of the trout, frog, chick, and 
Amphioxus. The aim has been to provide series which will be 
useful to teachers and students of botany and zoology up to 
Intermediate standard. 


The Jaques-Dalcroze Institute, 44 Terrassitre, Geneva, will 
hold in August, 1926: (1) The First Congress on Rhythm, 
(2) A Summer Course for Registered Teachers of the Method 
only, (3) A Summer Course for former students not holding 
the Certificate or Diploma, (4) An Information Course, for those 
who have not taken a course in eurhythmics. These courses will 
be followed by the Constituent Assembly of the International 
Union of Teachers of the Jaques-Dalcroze Method. Particulars 
will be forwarded by the Secretary of the Institute on application. 


~ 
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Some Recent Educational Text-Books 


q ENGLISH 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 
By C. E. L. Hammond. 33. 6d. 

Scottish Educational Journal :—‘* We have noted a freshness of 
view, and this combined with an admirable range of illustration 


a this the ideal book for middle and upper forms ina secondary 
oo m 


THE GATEWAY TO ENGLISH 
Part I. First Steps in Grammar and Expression. 
By H. A. Treble and G. H. Vallins. 2s. 


POEMS OF ACTION 
Second Series. Compiled by X. H. Collins and 
H. A. Treble. 2s. 


GRAY: POETRY AND PROSE 
With Essays by Johnson, Goldsmith, and others. 
With an Introduction and Notes by J. Crofts. 
(‘The Clarendon English Series.) 3s. 6d. net. 


SELECTED ESSAYS OF ROBERT 
LOUIS STEVENSON 


With an Introduction by H. G. Rawlinson. 3s. 6d. 
net. 


q DIVINITY 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 

In the Revised Version. With Introduction and 
Notes by 4. 8. Walpole. Second edition. With 
23 illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY 
Narrated for the most part in the words of the Bible. 
Selected and arranged by G. Carter. Second edition. 
With 44 illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


q HISTORY 


A SOURCE-BOOK OF BRITISH 
HISTORY 

By J. Turral. Illustrating Life, Laws, and Letters. 
Being a second and revised edition of [//ustrarions 
to British History. 3s. net. 


THE BUILDING OF EUROPE 
By F. S. Hoyland. With 51 illustrations. 2s. 6d. net. 


Scottish Educational Journal :— In this unusually compact volume 
Mr. Hoyland sketches the development of Europe from the Ancient 
World to our own times. The took is well got up, and the illustra- 
tions are profuse and exceedingly suggestive.” 


q FRENCH 


THE CONTEMPORARY FRENCH 


SERIES 
With Introductions, Notes, and Vocabularies by X. F. 
Boyson. 1s. 6d. net each. Four volumes now ready. 


SI LE GRAIN NE MEURT. By 4. Gide. 
With a Preface by the author. 

LA BUCHE. By Anatole France. 

RIQUET. Selections from Anatole France. 


DIFFERENT SOUVENIRS DE JEUNESSE. 
Selections from Anatole France. 


q LATIN 


REDDENDA MINIMA 
A Latin Translation Book for Beginners. By T. K. E. 
Batterbury, 28. | 


THE GATEWAY 

To Latin Composition. For Middle and Matricu- 
lation Forms. By E. A. Sonnenschein, C. 8. 
Wilkinson, and W. A. Odell, 3s. 6d. net. Key, 
38. Od. net. 


q GERMAN 


GERMAN GRAMMAR FOR 
BEGINNERS 

By E. F. Hauch. With German-English and English- 
German Vocabularies. 4s. 6d. net. 


q MATHEMATICS 


A PRIMER OF ARITHMETIC FOR 


MIDDLE FORMS 
By F. M. Marzials and N. K. Barber. 3s. 6d. net. 


Mathematical Gazette :—'* The general plan of the book is admirable, 
and the authors of the book are justified in stating that the book 
can be read by the pupil with the minimum of assistance; the 
examples, sufticient, and well graded.” 


q SCIENCE 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE 

By Z. B. Hart. With numerous Examples and 
Answers, and 199 illustrations. 4s. 6d. net. 

Secttons I-IV (Measurement of Lengths, Areas, and 
Volumes; Hydrostatics; The Measurement of 
Time; Forces and their Effects), separately, 2s. 6d. 
net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMEN HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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Some Epigrams from the Anthology 


(1) Translated by A. W. B. 


ON THE ATHENIAN DEAD AT CHALCIS 
SIMONIDES 


Neath Dirphe’s cleft we fell: o'er us a tomb 
Near the Euripus raised our land as shroud— 
And not unrightlv ; for we met our doom 
And lost fair youth while facing war's rough cloud. 


ON THE SPARTANS AT THERMOPYLAE 
PARMENIO 


Him who on earth and water altered nature's way, 
Sailing the land and walking on the sea, 
Three hundred Spartan spearmen held at bay : 
Shame on you, hills and seas | 


DEATH IN EXILE 
PLATO 


Far from the shore Aegean, where surges and thunders the main, 


We lie on foreign soil in Ecbatana’s midmost plain. 
Farewell, our Eretria famous; Athens, farewell to thee, 
Neighbour of our Euboea ; farewell, our beloved sea. 


ON THE SAME 
PLATO 


Euboeans of Eretria we; but Susa nigh, 
* Alas! how far from our own land, we lie. 


THE KISS 
PLATO 
My soul, when kissing Agathon, upon my lips I stayed: 


It rose, poor wretch, and readily the crossing would have made. 


THE STAR-GAZER 
PLATO 


On stars thou gazest, my Star; would I might be 
The sky, with many eyes to look on thee. 


THE LIGHT OF THE DEAD 
PLATO 


Bright Morning Star that once thy light on living men didst shed, 
Now, having died, thou shinest Evening Star among the dead. 


(2) Translated by H. C-W. 
ON THE ATHENIANS WHO FELL AT PLATAEA 
If to die well be life’s best part, then we 
A lot beyond the lot of men may claim, 
Who fought and died that Hellas might be free, 
And dying earn’d imperishable fame. 


Prize Competitions 
The Prize for the May Competition is awarded to 
“ Mandingo,” proxime accessit, ‘* Trina.” 
The winner of the April Competition was J. Broadbent 
Marshall, Esq., c/o Messrs. E. J. Arnold & Sons, Ltd., 
Hunslet, Leeds. 


We classify the eighteen versions received as follows : 
Mandingo, Trina, Yendu, Chardonne, E. S., Ibérica, Esse 
quam videri, J. T. C., Springbank, J. E. M., Lacy, Owl, 
St. Leonards, Bodley, Lusitania, L. A. C., Unser Fritz, Corbie. 
EXTRACT FROM ‘'' Los INTERESES CREADOS,” 
BY JACINTO BENAVENTE. 


Capitán. 3 Y nosotros ? Porque fuimos vencidos en las últimas 
guerras, más que por el enemigo poderoso, por esos indignos 
traficantes que nos gobiernan y nos enviaron a defender sus 
intereses sin fuerzas y sin entusiasmo, porque nadie combate 
con fe por lo que no estima ; ellos, que no dieron uno de los 
suyos para soldado ni soltaron moneda sino a buen interés y a 
mejor cuenta, y apenas temieron verla perdida amenazaron con 
hacer causa con el enemigo, ahora nos culpan a nosotros y nos 
maltratan y nos menosprecian y quisieran ahorrarse la mísera 
soldada con que creen pagarnos, y de muy buena gana nos 
despedirfan si no temieran que un día todos los oprimidos por 

(Continued on page 482.) 


THE SCHOOL GYMNASIUM 


SUMMER VACATION > 


For SAFETY’S SAKE every item of 
apparatus in the gymnasium 


should be thoroughly overhauled 
at least once _a_ year, particularly 
the mechanically -worked counter- 
balanced beams, roof and ceiling 
Expert Men sent on 
receipt of instructions 


SPECIAL OFFER 


ALL who have the question of a modern educational 
gymnastic outfit under consideration, should secure 
the services of our well-known Danish Educational 
Gymnastic Expert, Mr. Jensen, who will be pleased to 
wait upon intending purchasers, for the purpose of 
advising and preparing a detailed specification and 
estimate of the cost of an equipment, on the lines 
recommended by the Board of Education Memoran- 
dum, May, 1925, having regard to the nature of the 
interior, and fixing available. 


Cheap but Suitable Gymnasium Buildings 
Supplied - - Estimates Free 


SPENCER, HEATH & GEORGE, LTD, 


Gymnastic Engineering Works, PONDERS END, MIDDLESEX 


London Warehouse: 54 GOSWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1 (Three minutes from Aldersgatc Street Met. Railway) 
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From EDWARD ARNOLD & CO’S List. 


LAT IN—continued. 
Simplified Caesar. By W. F. WITTON. 2s. 
Simplified Ovid. By W. F. Witton. 2s. 
Dies Romani. By W. F. Witton. Easy Extracts. 2s. 
Selections from Ovid’s Heroides. By Lewis and BROADBENT. 2s. 
Selections from Ovid’s Metamorphoses. By H. A. JACKSON. 2s. 


The Fables of Orbilius. By A. D. Goprey. Part I, ıs. Part II, 
S. 


Gardiner’s Latin Translation Primer. 2s. 
Gardiner’s Second Latin Reader. 2s. 6d. 
Mirabilia. By C. D. OLIıve. Modern Stories in Latin. 


MATHEMATICS. 


The Inductive Arithmetic. By E. SANKEY. 
Pupils’ Books, I-III, 44d. each. IV-VII, 6d. each. 
Class Teachers’ Books, with Answers, Notes on Method, and Oral Exer- 
cises. Books I and III, 1s. 6d. each; IV-VII, 2s. each. 
Commercial Arithmetic. By E. SANKEY. Book I, 2s. Book II, 2s. 
A School Arithmetic. By A. C. Jones, Ph.D., and P. H. WYKES, 
M.A. 4s. 6d. Parts I-III, 2s. each. 
Arnold's Half-Crown Arithmetic. By J. P. KIRKMAN and 
Exercises in Arithmetic. By C. M. Taytor. Parts I-III, 
ls. 8d. each, without Answers; 2s. each, with Answers 
Easy Arithmetic and Accounts. By È. SANKEY and G. A. Lorp. 
Books I and II, ls. 6d. each. 
Elementary Algebra. By C. O. Tuckey, M.A., Assistant Master 
at Charterhouse. In Two Books. 3s. 6d. each, Complete, 6s. 6d. 
Geometry for Schools. By A. C. Jones. Part I, 2s. Parts II 


and III, 2s. 6d. Complete, 6s. 6d. 

Elements of Geometry. By Dr. R. Lacuran and W. C. 
FLETCHER, H.M.I. 

Elementary Geometry. By W. C. FLETCHER, M.A. 2s. 

Practical Trigonometry. By H. C. Prayne, M.A., and R. C. 


FAWDRY, M.A. 
Calculus for Schools. By R. C. Fawpry and C. V. DuRELL. 
Part I, 3s. 6d. Part II, 4s. Complete, 6s. 6d. 
PHYSICS and CHEMISTRY. 
A School History of Science. By J. A. COCHRANE. 2s. €d. 
The Elements of Natural Science. By Rev. W. BERNARD SMITH, 
B.Sc., Marlborough College. Part I, 5s. Part II, 5s. 6d. 
Heat. By W. R. CaLvert, Harrow School. 6s. 
Light. By W. H. TOPHAM. 3s. 6d. 


1s. 6d. 


A Text-Book of Physics. By Dr. R. S. Wittows. 9s. net. 
Mechanics. By W. D. EGGAR. 4s. 

Electricity and Magnetism. By C. E. ASHFORD. 4s. 6d. 
Magnetism and Electricity. By E. W. KEMPSON. 3s. 6d. 


Elementary Chemistry. By E. J. HOLMYARD. 5s. 

Elementary Physical Chemistry. By W. H. BARRETT. 6s. 
Inorganic Chemistry. By E. J. HoLMYaARD, Clifton. 6s. 6d. 
Inorganic Chemistry for Schools. By W. M. Hooton, M.A. 5s. 
Elements of Inorganic Chemistry. By W. H. SHENSTONE. 6s. 6d. 
Outlines of Inorganic Chemistry. By Dr. E. B. LUDLAM. 5s. 
Outlines of Organic Chemistry. By E. J. HoLMYARD. 7s. 6d. net. 


PHYSIOLOGY and PEDAGOGY. 
Elementary Physiology for Teachers. By Dr. W. B. DRUMMOND. 


A Manual of Physiology. By L. HILL, F.R.S. 6s. 

Physiology for Beginners. By L. HILL, F.R.S. 2s. 

Psychology for Teachers. By Prof. LLoyp Moraan, F.R.S. 4s. 6d. 
The Dawn of Mind. By M. Drummonp. 3s. 6d. net. 

Five Years Old or Thereabouts. By M. DRUMMOND. 5s. net. 
Experimental Pedagogy. By Dr. E. CLAPAREDE. 5s. net. 
Some Contributions to Child Psychology. ` By M. Drummonp. 


Technical "Education: Its Development and Aims. By C. T. 

Mois, M.A., M.I.Mech.E. 6s. net 
THE MODERN EDUCATOR’ S LIBRARY. 
, GENERAL EDITOR: Prof. A. A. COCK. 

Education : Its Data and First Principles. By Prof. T. PERCY 
NUNN, D.Sc. 6s. net. 

The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages. By Prof. H. G. 
ATKINS and H. L. HUTTON, M.A. 6s. net. 

Moral and Religious Education. By Sorne Bryant, D.Sc., 

i net 
The Organization and Curricula of Schools. By W. G. SLEIGHT, 


M.A., D.Lit. 

Introduction to the Psychology of Education. By Dr. J. DREVER, 
aA. . net. 

The Moral Self : An Introduction to Ethics. By A. K. WHITE 


and A. MACBEATH. 6s. net. 
A Survey of the History of Education. By HELEN M. WODEHOUSE, 
M.A., D.Phil. 6s. net. 
(Other Volumes in Preparation.] 


New Books 


A PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY. By C. B. 
THURSTON, B.Sc., F.R.G.S., Geography Master, Kilburn 
Grammar School. 5 Volumes. With numerous Maps and 
Diagrams. 

Book I. The Home Region and the Home Land. 160 
pages. 2s. 3d. 
Book II. Africa and Australasia. 160 pages. 2s. 3d. 
Book III. America. 192 pages. 2s. 6d. 
Book IV. Eurasia. 224 pages. 2s. cd. 
Book V. The World. In preparation. 
MAKERS OF BRITISH HISTORY. By R.B. 


Mowat, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

A new series of three books consisting of simply ard 
attractively written biographies of some outstanding 
characters in British history. 


I. 1066-1608. (Ready immediately.) 
II. 1608-1760. (In the press.) 
III. Since 1760. (Jn preparation.) 


NEW ENGLISH EXERCISES. By Guy Boas, M.A., 

Assistant Master at St. Paul’s School. 128 pages. Cloth, -s. 

Covers such subjects as Précis, Essays, Analysis, Use of 
Words, Figurative Language, &c. 


A BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. Edited by Eric 


PARTRIDGE, M.A., B.Litt., Assistant Lecturer in English 
Literature in the University of Manchester. Cloth, 2s. ¢d. 


THE POETS’ HIGHWAY. A new graded anthology 
of poetry. Edited by ELIZABETH D’OyYLry. Poems in each 
book are grouped in sections according to subject matter— 
e.g. Stories in Verse, Songs of the Sea, Poems of the Open Air, 
&c. Many copyright works are included. 

Book I. (Ages 8-10.) 96 pages. Paper, cd.; cloth, 1s. 
Book II. (Ages 10-12.) 128 pages. Paper, 1s. ; cloth, Is. 3d. 
Book III. (Ages 12-15.) 160 pages. Cloth boards, Is. €d. 


SECOND STEPS IN FRENCH. By R. A. SPENCFR, 
M.A. (Lond.), Assistant Master, Central High School for Boys, 
Manchester. Cloth. 2s. 6d. 


“ Altogether, this book should prove highly successful, combining, as it does, 
the qualities of clearness, interest, and thoroughness. "Scottish Educational 
Journal, 


SCENES FROM MOLIERE. By R. A. SPENCER, 
M.A. With Introduction and Notes. 2s. 


TRIENNIUM. A Three-Year Latin Course. By 
R. D. WorMALD, M.A., Monmouth Grammar School. In 
Three Books. Book I, 2s.; Book II, 2s. €d.; Book III, 3s. 


CHEMISTRY REVISION NOTES FOR A FIRST 
EXAMINATION. By Doris Dixon, B.Sc., Senior Science 
Mistress, Carlisle County High School for Girls. Cloth, 
38. 6d. 


THE SELF-RELIANCE PRACTICAL DRAWING. 


By Puittp Rocers. Two Books. Is. each. 


Book I is suitable for pupils of 10 to 12 years old, and 
Book II for pupils of 12 to 15. The use of simple instruments 
is clearly explained, and practice is given in the principles 
of Elementary Geometrical Drawing in straight lines and 
curves. 


London: 


EDWARD ARNOLD & Co., 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 1 
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sus maldades y tiranias se levantaran contra ellos. !Pobres de 
ellos si ese dia nos acordamos de qué parte estan la razón y la 
justicia |! 

Arlequin. Siasí fuera . . . ese dia me tendréis a vuestro lado. 

Capitan. Con los poetas no hay que contar para nada, que es 
vuestro espíritu como el ópalo, que a cada luz hace diversos 
visos. Hoy os apasionais por lo que nace y mañana por lo que 
muere; pero más inclinados sois a enamoraros de todo lo 
ruinoso por melanc4lico. Y como sois por lo regular poco madru- 
gadores, mas veces visteis morir el sol que amaneter el dia, y 
mas sabeis de sus ocasos que de sus auroras. 

Arlequin. No lo diréis por mí, que he visto amanecer muchas 
veces cuando no tenía donde acostarme. ; Y como queriais que 
cantara al día, alegre como alondra. si amanecfa tan triste 
para mi? 

TRANSLATED BY *" MANDINGO ”’ 

Captain. What of ourselves ? We were defeated in the last 
wars, not by the strength of the enemy, but rather by the 
unworthy hucksterers who govern us and sent us off to defend 
their interests, unprovided with adequate forces or enthusiasm, 
for no one can fight loyally for a cause that he does not honour ; 
they never laid out a farthing, except at sound interest and on 
sounder security, and as soon as they feared the loss of their 
money, they threatened to make common cause with the enemy. 
Now they throw the blame upon us, bully us and despise us, and 
would like to save the expense of the wretched sum they call our 
pay; they would be glad to disband us, if they were not afraid 
that one day all the victims of their villainy and tyranny will 
rise against them. And I shall be sorry for them, if on that day 
we remember which is the side of right and justice. 

Harleyguin. If it should so happen... on that day you 
would find me on your side. 

Captain. You poets are unreliable people. Your minds are 
like the opal which changes colour in every different light. One 
day you rave about some new birth, and the next day about any 
form of death; the ruinous and its melancholy especially 
attracts you. You are not usually early risers, and you see the 
sun’s death oftener than the day’s birth and know more of his 
setting than of his dawning. 

Harlequin. You cannot say that of me, for I have seen day- 
break many a time, when I had no bed. And could you expect 
me to sing to the day, joyous as a lark, when it dawned for me 
so sadly ? 


“ Mandingo ” made but one mistake: por melancólico, 
which is very well expressed by “Trina,” owing to your 
disposition to melancholy, and by “ Esse quam videri,” your 
melancholy bent of mind inclines you. The latter is specially 
commended for translating Los Intereses Creados as Vested 
Interests ; she was the only competitor to get this right. 
Most of the translators gave no title, which was the safest 
course, others suggested the meaning without bothering to 
find the exact word, thus Established Interests. Our old 
friends will remember that the author of the “‘ Translator’s 
Decalogue ” considered knowledge of one’s own language the 
most important part of a translator’s equipment. 

“ Esse quam videri” lost marks for putting send for 
enviaron (probably a slip as the soldier unmistakabiy 
refers to a past war) ; for the weak pay they seem to think 1s 
enough; for mejor cuenta, greater advantages; and for 
making her soldier speak of the dawn as aurora. In Spanish 
this is a word of everyday currency, but in English we 
cannot imagine even a field-marshal, much less a mere 
captain, using it in ordinary conversation. 

‘“‘ Trina’s ’’ good version only took second place because 
he (or she) translated a mejor cuenta, to better advantage, 
and enamoraros de todo lo ruinoso as enflamed by destruction. 
Nor do we care for the word traffickers which he, in common 
with “ J. E. M.,”’ “ Lacy,” “ Springbank,” and “‘ Corbie,” 
uses for traficantes. 

Competitors seem to have found most difficulty over 
a mejor cuenta and por melancólico ; * E. S.” gives the first 
as a still better calculation of profits and the second as in 
virtue of its melancholy ; * Yendu,” with better expectations, 
and because it is a subject tinged with melancholy ; “ Char- 
donne,” a higher rate, and most inclined to fall in love with 
melancholy and decay ‘he also translates enviaron as send) ; 
“ Ibérica,” for a higher reckoning, and inclined to court what 

(Continued on page 434.) 
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YOUR SUMMER HOLIDAYS 
THIS YEAR? 


A favourable opportunity 
to arrange an economical 


TOUR m CANADA 


presents itself in view of 

the Joint Committee of the 

Four Secondary Associations 
of 


HEAD AND ASSISTANT 
MASTERS anp MISTRESSES 


having accepted the 
invitation of 


THE OVERSEAS EDUCATION 
LEAGUE, WINNIPEG 


to visit Canada again this year. 


AN EXTENSIVE ITINERARY 


covering a tour by land and sea 


OF OVER 12,000 MILES 


has been drawn up, for which the in- 
clusive cost for ocean and rail travel, 
hotels, sight-seeing, gratuities, &c., is 


£120 


The Party will sail by the Canadian 
Pacific Liner ‘‘ Metagama”’ 
JULY 30 


FROM LIVERPOOL 
FROM GLASGOW.... JULY 31 


Returning by the Canadian Pacific 
Liner ‘‘ Melita ” 


FROM MONTREAL 
DUE SOUTHAMPTON 


... SEPT. 8 
. SEPT. 16 


Further particulars from— 


MISS R. YOUNG, 


Hon. Secretary, Joint Four Secondary Associations, 


29 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1 
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ENGLISH 


METHUEN’S MODERN CLASSICS 
Edited by E. V. RIEU. 


Crown 8vo. 192 pp. Cloth boards. 1s. 6d. each. 


1. The Wind in the Willows. By KENNETH GRAHAME. 
2. The Blue Bird. By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 
3. White Fang. By Jacx Lonpon. 

4. Spanish Gold. By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 

5. Fifteen Stories. By W. W. Jacoss. 


The purpose of this new series is to make some of the best contemporary 
and recent books available for educational purposes. 


OPEN SESAME: An Anthology of English Poems for 


Children. Compiled by J. Compton, M.A., Director of Education, 
Barking. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


Also in Three Parts, 64 pp. each; Paper, 8d.; limp cloth, 10d. 


WITH THE PRINCE ROUND THE EMPIRE. By CHARLES 
TURLEY. With 16 Illustrations and 4 Maps. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


FAIRIES AND FRIENDS. By Rose FYLEMAN. 
3s. 6d. net. 


OUR ENGLAND : TWELVE OPEN-AIR LESSONS. By 


PATRICIA JOHNSON. With 10 Illustrations. 2s. 


A book based on the author's popular broadcast talks on LONS and 
country topics. 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. The complete text, edited, 


with Notes and Introduction, by GEORGE H. CowI.rnG, M.A., Lecturer in 
English, University of Ieceds. With 2 Illustrations, Notes and Appen- 
dix by H. F. HALLETT, M.A., Lecturer in Philosophy, University of 
Leeds. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


A BOOK OF ENGLISH VERSE SATIRE. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by A. G. BARNES. Fcap 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR EXERCISES FOR MIDDLE FORMS. 
By GRACE H. BRACKEN, Fulham County Secondary School. Is. 


THE CRAFT OF LITERATURE. By W. E. Wittiams, B.A. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A critical and historical survey of the main forms of English literature 
—ballad, epic, lyric, drama, prose, essay, novel, and short story. Upper 
Forms will find this an invaluable study in technique. 


SELECTED ESSAYS OF E. V. LUCAS. Edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by E. A. WODEHOUSE. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Fcap. 8vo. 


HISTORY 


A JUNIOR ENGLISH HISTORY. By A. W. P. Gayrorp, 
B.A., Senior History Master at Dulwich College. With 14 Maps and a 
Diagram. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A simple narrative for pupils from twelve to fifteen, remarkably 
apie in giving an intelligible account of the political growth of 
Eng 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. By Cyrir 
E. Rosrnson, B.A., Assistant Master at Winchester College. With 
44 Maps and Diagrams, and Chronological summaries. 5s. 6d. 


A NOTEBOOK OF EUROPEAN HISTORY, 1400-1920. By 
S. H. McGrapy, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
A masterly summary of all that should form the background to a 
sound knowledge of European History. 


THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By H. de B. 
GIBBINS, M.A., Litt.D. Revised and partly re-written by J. F. REES, 
MLA. With 5 Maps anda Plan. Twenty-cighth edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


MEDIEVAL PEOPLE. By Eitzen Power. With 8 Plates 
and a Map. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN STUART ENGLAND. By M. Coartez, M.A. 
With 16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 66. net. 


ELIZABETHAN LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. By 
M. St. CLARE BYRNE. With 11 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF THE GREEK AND ROMAN WORLD. 


By G. B. GRUNDY, M.A., D.Litt., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. With 2 Maps. Demy 8vo. 22s. 6d, net. 


A HISTORY OF THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH, 590-1500. By 


MARGARET DEANESLY, M.A., Bishop Fraser Lecturer in the Victoria 
University of Manchester. With 2 Maps. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
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METHUEN’S NEW anp RECENT BOOKS 


LATIN 


A BOOK OF LATIN POETRY from Ennius to Hadrian. 
Chosen and annotated by E. V. Rrev, formerly Scholar of Balliol College, 
Oxford. 128 pp. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. Gift-book edition, 3s. 6d. net. 

A new anthology for students and lovers of Latin Verse, representing 
the best work of some 25 poets. 

LATIN UNSEENS FOR MIDDLE FORMS. By L. D. Warn- 
WRIGHT, M.A., Surmaster at St. Paul's School. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

LATIN PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION AT SIGHT. By 
HILDA RICHARDSON, Newnham College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

Compiled to cover the work for both Intermediate and Final stages of 
the Pass Degree at London and other Universities. 


TEST EXAMINATIONS IN LATIN. By C. A. F. GREEN, 


T An he .D., Assistant Master at Aske’s School, New Cross. Fcap. 8vo. 
8. 


Carefully compiled tests of matriculation standard. 


FRENCH 


METHUEN’S SHORT FRENCH TEXTS 
Edited by E. J. A. Groves, Lic.-és-L. 


Fcap. 8vo. Paper Covers, 64 pp. Each 7d. 


Each Book contains the Text, Footnotes, occasional Résumés, and Devoirs 
de Rédaction, and provides suitable reading matter for pupils between the 
ages of 15 and 17 years. 


1. Récits de la Vie Réelle. J. GIRARDIN. 

. Aventures de Cougourdan. E. Mouton. 
. Passepartout. PIERRE DURANDAL. 
Jemmy. GERARD DE NERVAL. 

. Contes de Provence. PAUL ARÉNE. 

. Trois Contes. E. SOUVESTRE. 
SIX LITTLE FRENCH PLAYS. By 
Head Mistress, St. Margaret's School, Polmont. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 

Short plays on attractive subjects filled with quick dialogue, each 


for a number of young actors. Music for songs and stage and costume 
directions are added. 


D R hm 09 N 


Epiru C. STENT, 


SCIENCE 


THE BASIS OF MODERN ATOMIC THEORY. By C. H. 
DoucLas CLARK, B.Sc., D.I.C., Assistant Lecturer in the University of 
Leeds. With 44 Diagrams and 4 Tables. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

This work presents, in handy and readable form, the essential features 
of recent atomic theories. 


RELATIVITY. By Sir Oriver Loper, F.R.S. Second 
edition. Fcap. 8vo. ls. net. 
OUTLINES OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By J. Morris, 


M.A. (Oxon), Senior Chemistry Master, Collegiate School, Liverpool. 
With 130 Diagrams and Tables. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Also in two : Part I, ‘ Non-Metals and Some Common Metals.’ 
For Matriculation Students. 4s. 

Part II, ‘ Metals and Physical Chemistry.’ For Intermediate Students. 


A new text-book carefully adapted to the requirements of the 
Northern Universities and other similar examination syllabuses. 


EXAMPLES IN CHEMISTRY. By W. W. MYDDLETON, D.Sc. 


With Answers. 3s. 

QUALITATIVE INORGANIC ANALYSIS. By D. R. SNELL- 
GROVE, Ph.D., M.Sc., A.I.C. and J. L. WHITE, D.Sc., Lecturerin Inorganic 
Chemistry at the Battersea Polytechnic. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


A students’ book by expert teachers, and embodying the most modern 


methods. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO MECHANICS. By P. CLAT- 
WORTRY, B.Sc., Lecturer in Mathematics, University College, Reading. 
With 205 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. Alsoin two parts: Part I. 
Statics. 58. Part II. Dynamics. 5e. 

Supplies the long-felt need for a new text-book treating the subject with 
authority and vitality. 


OUTLINES OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. By GErorce 
SENTER, D.Sc. Witb Diagrams. Fourteenth edition, revised and en- 
larged. Crown 8vo. 7s.6dđd. 

EXAMPLES IN MECHANICS. By F. W. Harvey, M.A, 
B.Sc. With Answers. 2s. 

A FRENCH READER FOR SCIENCE STUDENTS. By 
J. BITHELL, M.A. 36. vin iki pres 

A GERMAN COURSE 1 FOR SCIENCE STUDENTS. By J. 
BITHELL, M.A., Birkbeck College, London, and A. C. DUNSTAN, Ph.D., 
East London College. 5s. 


Contains a succinct Grammar, graded extracts from modern writers 
(such as Einstein, Weyl, Freundlich), Notes and a Vocabulary. 


METHUEN & CO. Ltd., 36 Essex Street, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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ts baneful by its gloom ; his traficantes, or trucksters (1) at the 
first hint of loss threaten to go over to the enemy, and his 
soldier is even more poetic than “ Esse quam videri’s’’ and 
talks of the rosy dawn. 

“J. T. C.” boggled over No lo direis por mi. .... 
He renders the passage You would not say so about me 
for I have seen the day break ... The real meaning 
is that the soldier’s strictures about poets do not apply to 
him. ‘ J. T. C.” also omitted muchas veces, and joins in 
the general mistake with a bigger profit. 

“ Springbank ” well expresses nadie combate con fe por 
lo que no estima as no one fights with confidence . . . He was 
not so happy in amenazaron con hacer causa which he 
renders began to throw in their lot. . . . This error may have 
been caused by our misprinting amanezaron for amenazaron, 
thus putting the thought of dawn or beginning into his 
head. We thank “ Lacy ” for calling attention to this. 
“ Springbank ” also misses the meaning nos acordamos de 
qué parte están la razón y la justicia, he has decide upon a 
course of right and justice. 

The last-mentioned passage bothered “ L. A. C.” perhaps 
because he took razón to mean reason; like the French 
raison, it means right, tener razón is avoir raison. “L. A.C.” 
went very far astray with el ópalo, que a cada luz hace 
diversos visos, which he translates in different lights you 
make different verses ; this accounts for the low position of 
his quite pleasant version. 

“ Lacy ” went down a little way with for a bigger return, 
through its melancholy, and ill-treatment for maldades, 
besides With the poets it must count for something for Con los 
poetas no hay que contar para nada. 

“ Bodley ” has does not appeal to him for no estima ; to 
swell their account ; in their fear to see it lost; among the 
poets there ts not one ; spirit for fe ; and so sad an object as 
myself for tan triste para mi. 

“St. Leonards ” got better security right, but the rest of 


his version often slipped from that level and was rather 
condensed in parts. 

“ Owl” went wrong over nos culpan a nosotros which he 
makes to our own people whereas it is merely an idiom. 

We have no space for further criticism but we hope to 
see future work from all these promising competitors. 

We received a very pleasant rendering of last month's 
German poem from “ N. W. G.,” but unfortunately far too 
late for classification. Will “ N. W. G.” in future note the 
last date for sending versions ? 


a 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English of the following extract from “ Bella,” by JEAN 
GIRAUDOUX : 


Dans sa jeunesse, pour gagner sa vie d’étudiant, mon pére 
avait rédigé dans la Grande Encyclopédie les notices sur les 
peuples disparus ou asservis. Au Congrés, sans que personne s'en 
aperçut, il s'était amusé à réparer des injustices millénaires, a 
restituer à une commune tcheque les biens qu'un seigneur lui 
avait ravis en 1300, à rendre l'usage d'un fleuve à des bourgs qui 
avaient défense depuis des siècles d’y pêcher leur poisson, et son 
nom, ce nom de Dubardeau que mon grand-oncle avait donné'à 
des filtres, à des courants électriques, à des axiomes, les jeunes 
Etats, avançant sur leurs terres nouvelles, en baptisaient main- 
tenant des cascades, des lacs. Toutes les pointes d'une nation 
en dehors de sa vie égoiste s'appelaient maintenant comme 
moi, les hôpitaux, les écoles, les gares. Au lieu de clamer 
Thalassa, c’est au cri de Dubardeau que le pays auquel mon 
père obtint l'accés de l’Adriatique poussa son armée vers la mer. 
Si, dans ma vieillesse, comme les veuves des grands hommes, 
j ‘aimais habiter la rue ou le coin de terre qui porte mon nom, je 
n'aurais à choisir qu'entre des pics, des péninsules, qu'entre ces 
terasses du monde d’où l’on domine et l'on espère. Quand 
mon père voyageait en Tchéco-Slovaquie et en Pologne, des 
paysans venaient en foule le supplier de trancher des procès 
vieux de vingt ans. Il les tranchait en contentant les deux 


parties, et sans trancher d’enfants. 
(Continued on page 486.) 


WHETHER SELLING or BUYING SCHOOLS 


consult the 


TRANSFER & PARTNERSHIP DEPT. 


(Under the Direction of F. C. Nezpxs, B.A.) 


FUTURE GAREER ASSOGIATION 


SCHOLASTIC AGENTS 
(Director : H. Becker) 


£200,000 


waiting to be invested in School Properties. 


VARIED APPOINTMENTS 


for 


ASSISTANT MASTERS & MISTRESSES 


No REGISTRATION FEES 


Offices : 


ROLAND HOUSE, OLD BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 7 


Phone: Kensington 2951 & 2 


 HEFF ERS of CAMBRIDGE | 


For all Books, but in particular 
| 


for the Scholarly Book, the 
Unusual Book, the Foreign Book, 
and the Out-of-Print Book. 


For all matters pie 


Books, whether to buy or to sel. 


Catalogues issued 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LIMITED, 


| CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND Telephone 862 | ENGLAND Telephone 862 


LENS HOLDERS & 
DISSECTING STANDS 


VARIOUS PATTERNS 


Parallel Motion Lens 

Stand, as figured, 

with low power lens 

and x 10 aplanat, 
28s. 6d. 


Ditto, without 
aplanat, 13s. 6d. 


See Catalogue "C ” post free 


FLATTERS & GARNETT Ltd. 
309 OXFORD ROAD (Vranu), MANCHESTER 
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The custom of giving Books as Prizes to reward, sustain, or inspire endeavour or accomplishment 
is at the present time being more generally observed than has been the case latterly. 


the E.S.A. issues a Catalogue of Books in Leather Bindings, 


T» enable Principals to select books suitable for any special purpose, 


and a Catalogue of Books in Publishers’ Cloth Bindings 


The books in both Catalogues are classified according to price and subjects. 
can be chosen quickly. 


Thus a book for any given purpose 


Both Catalogues will be gladly sent on request to members of the Scholastic Profession 


The Bookroom at Esavian House is quiet and comfortably furnished. There are large stocks of 
Books bound in Leather and other fancy bindings ; also a large, varied stock of Classical and 
Current Literature in Publishers’ Cloth bindings specially suitable for Rewards. Expert 
assistants are in attendance and will gladly render every possible help in the selection of suitable 


books. 


Fhe Educational Supply Association, Ltd., 


Esavian HOUSE - 


171-181 HIGH HOLBORN, 


LONDON, W.C.1 


Zz A LIST OF SCHOOLS © 


[Cost of insertion under this heading sent on application] 


CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


Seascale, Cumberland. 


Mountain and sea air, 
dry, bracing, and sunny. 


(On the Board of Education List of 
Efficient Schools.) 


PREPARATORY SOHOOL, 


7 to 13 years of age. 


SENIOR SCHOOL, 


13 or 14 to 19 years of age. 
For particulars of Entrance Scholar- 
ships, open to the daughters of pro- 

fessional men, apply Secretary. 


Good playing-field, excellent golf links; 
riding, safe bathing. 


Escort from London, Crewe, Sheffield, 


Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


Apply to the Headmistress for prospectus. 


ONTAINEBLEAU,” Manor Road, 
Bournemouth.—For or daughters of te 

folk who desire a school s 
parents for very happy ‘iife, fe, aivua] care and 
character-training of Sture Hise: mia less, as well as 
first-rate teaching in class, G 
Games ground. Juniors, 8-14; 


-M. School motto: “ For 

pire.” Illustrated PEATE 

Prin . Miss ROWLAND (Hon. Sch. Mod. 
Hist., Oxford). 


T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND aaO DARLEY DALE 
MATLOCK.—For the Daughters of Clergy and 
Laity. Headmistress, Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. 
(T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, Cambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Cl 80 a term; Da 
ters of Laity, 40 aterm. . = 
Bursaries available for Cl daughters fulfilling 
conditions of the Foundation. = 
Scholarships to the Universities. 
Apply to the HEADMISTRESS. 


IGH School for Girls, Ashford, 
Kent.—Private Secondary Boarding and 


y School, recognized by : 
healthy situation in fifteen acres of ound, within 
eleven miles of sea coast. 


S Preparato ry department for iris under 
o 

11. Accommodation for 160 boarders. Illustrated 

prospectus and list of aeeti and references on 

a pplication to the PRINCIPALS. 


T. MICHAEL’S SCHOOL, East 
Grinstead .— Public Boarding and 

Day School. Founded 1890 a scheme of 
ent provided by the Community of St. Mar- 


governmen 
garet’s, East G 
Headmistress, Miss D. GRIFFITHS, „ B-A. (Leeds), 
Hons. History, Camb. Teachers’ Di 
Giris are for Universities. s Oxford and ; 


boarders, Oiii men 
Grednction for daughters of clergy). 
, £90 per annum.—Apply The Sister-in-charge. 


ST: JOHN’S HIGH SCHOOL, 
NEWPORT, MON. 


PUBLIC SECONDARY BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS. Recognized by the Board 
of Education. Healthy situation on 7 Stow Hill, 
close to open country and fine scenery. Staffed by 
University women. Preparation for public examina- 
tions dae ee. Entrance. eee 

» pays training, games ; 
og Gopa aore paters of cle for TETE pare 
p.a. ; ughters o ergy, p.a.—Apply 
ee Miss E. G. WILKINSON, B.A. (Hons. ) 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, Seaford, 
SUSSEX. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS run 
Modern Public School lines, r ized by the Board 
of Education, and the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Bracing South Coast air.—Principal, 
Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON (Somerville College, Oxford)’ 
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Mon père avait vu venir la guerre sans illusion. C’est à lui 
également que l'on doit, dans la Grande Encyclopédie, les notices 
sur les fléaux qui ont désolé l’humanité et sur les dates fatidiques, 
sur l'an mil, la peste, les Huns. Il savait que le pire ne comporte 
pas d'arrêt. Le 2 août 1914, alors que j’espérais encore que par 
une chance inouie, à part le caporal Peugeot, tué déjà, aucun 
Frangais pouvait ne plus tomber dans cette guerre, il savait que 
des millions d’hommes allaient mourir. I] me dit d’ailleurstout 
cela le lendemain, quand je rejoignis mon régiment. Délié de 
l'ignorance et de la crédulité universelles, il ne se croyait pas tenu 
au mensongee. 


Initials, oy a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place will be required to send real names 
for publication tf necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries, which must be accompanied by the Coupon 
printed on page 437, must reach the office by the first post on 
June 15, 1926, addressed *‘ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal 
of Education and School World, 3 Ludgate Broadway, 
London, E.C. 4. 


Free Public Lectures 


(Under this heading a list of free public lectures of especial interest to teachers 
is published month by month. The figure in parentheses indicates the number 
of a lecture if it is one of a series. Titles of lectures for possible insertion in 
this list should be received at the Journal Office not later than the middle of the 
month preceding that in which the lecture is to be delivered.) 


JUNE 1 

INSTITUTE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH, MALET STREET, W.C.1, at 3 p.m.—Prof. 
Janko Lavrin: Chekhov and Maupassant. 

KING'S COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C.2, at 4.30 p.m.—Dr. J. W. Pickering: The 
Constituents and Coagulation of Blood Plasma (1). Also on June 8 and 15. 

LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, HOUGHTON STREET, W.C.2, at 5 p.m.—Prof. 
T. H. Pear: Fitness for Work (2). Also on June 8. 


IMPERIAL COLLEGE, ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES, SOUTH KENSINGTON, at 5.15 p.m.— 
heer Denoël: Tubbing Deep Shafts and Subsidence (2). Also on June 
and 3. 
GRESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, E.C., at 6 p.m.—Sir H. Walford Davies : 
Music (Gresham Lectures, 1). Also on June 2, 8, and 4. 


JUNE 2 
SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES, FINSBURY Circus, E.C.2, at 5.15 p.m.—Prof. 
A J. Toynbee: The International History of the Modern Islamic World (1). 
Also on June 9 and 16. 
TRINITY COLLEGE OF Music, MANDEVILLE PLACE, W.1, at 5.15 p.m.—Dr. Stanley 
Marchant: Modern Chamber Music. 


JUNE 4 
LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, HOUGHTON STREET, W.C.2, at 5 p.m.—Dr. E. 
Beddington Behrens: International Problems of Industry (6). 
K1no’s COLLEGE, STRAND W.C.2, at 5.80 p.m.—Prof. J. A. K. Thomson: The 
Development of Irony (3). Also on June 11. 


JUNE 6 
THE GUILDHOUSE, ECCLESTON SQUARE, S.W.1, at 3.30 p.m.—Mr. J. Murray: 
The Doctors and the Public. 
UNE 7 
N SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, HOUGHTON STREET, W.C.2, at 5 p.m.—Prof. 
C. Gini: The Contributions of Italian Statisticians to Statistical Methods (1). 
Also on June 9 and 11. 


: JUNE 13 
THE GUILDHOUSE, ECCLESTON SQUARE, S.W.1, at 3.30 p.m.—Mr. M. L. Jacks : 
Some Suggested Reforms in Secondary Education, with particular reference 
to the Public Schools. 


RUDOLF STEINER HALL, 33 Park Road, Clarence Gate, N.W. 1, at 6.30 p.m.— 
Dr. C. v. Heydebrand : Rudolf Steiner and the Waldorf School. 


JUNE 20 ! 
RUDOLF STEINER HALL, 33 Park Road, Clarence Gate, N.W. 1, at 6.30 p.m.— 
Mr. M. Wheeler: Ancient and Modern Buildings. 


JUNE 27 
RUDOLF STEINER HALL, 33 Park Road, Clarence Gate, N.W. 1, at 6.30 p.m.— 
Mrs. E. C. Merry : Heavenly and Earthly Music. 


JULY 4. 
RUDOLF STEINER HALI, 33 Park Road, Clarence Gate, N.W. 1, at 6.30 p.m.— 
Mrs. Violet Plincke : Michael Angelo. 


In an appendix to its annual report for 1925, the NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION has published in full its report on the 
training of teachers for public elementary schools, commenting 
on the report of the Departmental Committee (Cmd. 2409) on 
the ‘‘ Training of Teachers.” 


Student’s 
Theodolite 


Write for leaflet describing 
this instrument, which has 
many advantages over others 
on the market. It has been 
designed by a teacher of 
geography and is made by 
a firm of theodolite makers. 


Price £3 10 0 


or with Plane Table 
£400 


Sent on approval 
to any teacher 


*.* Although this instrument has only recently been 
introduced, the demand has already been very large. 


C. F. CASELLA & CO. LTD. 
49-50 Parliament Street, London, S.W. 1 


“ Did he not magnify the mind, show clear 
Just what tt all meant ? ” 


OUR LIVING 
LANGUAGE 


A New Guide to English Grammar for Pupils of 14-16 
BY 
J. H. G. GRATTAN and P. GURREY 


Pp. xxii. +323. Price 3s. 6d. net. 
Prof. Allen Mawer writes in The Review of English 
Studies : 


“ Here we have a book whose authors, in wholly admirable 
fashion, show themselves able to steer a very happy course 
between the Scylla and Charybdis of extreme modernism 
and ultra-conservatism which beset the modern student 
of Grammar. They start from the philosophic basis of 
Grammar, as set forth by men like Jespersen, Brunot, 
and Bally, and with their aid thev proceed to discuss and 
interpret afresh all the traditional definitions, classifica- 
tions, analyses, and syntheses of our grammar. . . . This 
is a grammar which continually brings home the fact that 
grammar is the statement of the practice of a living lan- 
guage and not the analysis of the dry bones of a dead one. 
No book could do more to stimulate a lively interest 10 
English Grammar, and it is delightfully free from pedantry 
of every kind.” 


Specimen Copies to Teachers with a 
view to introduction for Class use. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD, 
35 & 38 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C.4 
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French in Secondary Schools 


The memorandum on the position of French in Grant- 
Aided Secondary Schools in England,* issued recently 
by the Board of Education, is a report which should 
prove of the greatest help to those interested in the 
teaching of the subject. We are told that the suggestions 
and conclusions are those of Dr. F. Spencer, H.M.I., 
and that the Board is not necessarily committed to 
accepting them. 

Dr Spencer surveys the whole field from every angle, 
and it is certainly cheering to learn that in nine- 
tenths of the thousand schools under review, the stan- 
dard of work is reasonably satisfactory, while in some 
three hundred schools, it can be called distinctly good. 
This is a state of things which marks a great advance 
on the conditions prevailing twenty years ago. 

The lines upon which progress can be expected are 
clearly indicated. First and foremost, Dr. Spencer urges 
that more studentships for advanced work, tenable 
abroad, should be granted, and that a stay of at least 
one year, in the foreign country, should be a sine qua 
non of all appointments, but this entails a longer and 
more expensive training, for which the student will never 
receive any monetary benefit. (It is disappointing that 
this extra year cannot count for purposes of increment 
of salary.) Next, Dr. Spencer does not approve of the 
usual method of training teachers of modern languages. 
He says that at present, the opportunities for observa- 
tion and practice in the school are of such an intermittent 


* Board of Education Educational Pamphlet, No. 47. A Memorandum on the 
position of French in Grant-Aided Secondary ‘Schools in England. Published 
under the Authority of His Majesty's Stationery Office. Price 9d. net. 


| pupil’s power 


nature, that the student in training cannot form any 
idea of the difficulties he will have to face later. This 
objection would not obtain, of course, were all students 
attached to a school for a whole term, as is the case at 
some training centres. It would appear that Dr. Spencer 
advocates the system by which the student is trained 
by the school, and not by the university training 
department or college. This plan would probably have 
the whole-hearted approval of the teaching profession, 
on general grounds, but, in practice, the heads of 
departments, who have the necessary leisure are few 
and far between ; again, there are not many who would 
care to accept entire responsibility for training students. 
In the newer secondary schools, where the teachers’ 
time-tables are overburdened, it would probably be 
difficult to arrange. The scheme which the Modern 
Language Association laid before the Board some six 
years ago, would perhaps serve, but this plan entails 
additional expenditure, and in these days of economy, 
is there any chance of its being tried ? 

The practical hints contained in the memorandum are 
very valuable. ‘Some may be difficult of adoption, since 
conditions vary considerably from school to school. One 
interesting suggestion advocates more extensive reading 
for the weaker pupils, who are prevented “ from making 
substantial progress in any direction whatever ” by the 
incubus of the examination requirements in Tespect of 
composition. Teachers who believe that it is only by 
reading more extensively that the non-literary type of 
pupil can ‘find its salvation, are withheld, by the ex- 
amination bogey, from (in the words of the report) 
“ teaching on the lines they believe to be sound.” 

We agree entirely with the suggestian of wide and 
extensive reading ; but it should be for all pupils, and 
not only for the weaker vessels, who appear incapable 
of making any progress at all in the writing of French. 
But this recommendation is coupled with the one made 
by the Modern Language panel of Investigators of 
First Examinations, ‘ that, given good work in ‘ trans- 
lation,’ a candidate would not fail, because of mere 
inability to write French.” We might be inclined to 
agree that, for an obligatory subject, a pass on the 
paper taken as a whole, should be accepted ; but why 
this insistence on translation as the only test of ability 
to understand the foreign tongue? From the point of 
view of the examiners, it will be readily admitted that 
it żs a convenient test, but surely it should not be made 
the only criterion of the pupil’s comprehension of the 
foreign idiom ! Logically speaking, this would make the 
knowledge of another language necessary for the under- 
standing of our own! Again ability to write a good 
English translation does not prove that the translator 
can read the language easily. Given enough time, 
any one who writes English well, can work out a passably 
good translation, but the same person may be unable 
to enjoy reading a French novel, one of Stendhal’s, for 
instance. 

Excellence in translation depends more on the 
f writing good English, than on a 
profound knowledge of French. Translation is an art 
which requires long practice. Dr. Spencer suggests that 
where the direct method is satisfactorily used, practice 
in translation can safely be deferred until the second, 
or even the third term, of the first examination year. 
This may be so for very bright pupils, but when one 
reflects on the results achieved by the average pupil, 
after a term’s practice, one does not wonder at the 
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teacher who dares not take any risks! Examinations 
should be taken in one’s stride, but, in spite of Dr. 
Spencer’s statement that these are, slowly and surely, 
tending to adapt themselves to the needs of the schools, 
and should have no terrors for the average pupil, it 
is somewhat difficult to accept this hopeful view. A 
cursory glance at the papers set by the eight examining 
bodies in the last two years, leads one to suspect that 
some reactionary force is at work. It is certain that 
these papers are not well suited to those pupils taught 
on the direct method, that scapegoat blamed for all the 
inaccuracies of the present generation of school children. 
The writer of the report is just enough to make it clear 
that the more able exponents of the newer methods do 
stress the need for a good foundation of practical 
grammar. ` 

It is interesting to note that the need for making 
systematic provision for learning by heart is stressed. 
It is amazing that there should still be many schools 
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where but little attention is paid to either the reading, 
or the learning, of poetry. 

The hints about the limiting of corrections and the 
substitution of the thorough preparation of the exercise 
in class, with a short written text to follow, are very 
welcome. 

It is a matter for regret that the wording of the 
report seems to discourage the giving of instruction 
through the medium of French at the advanced course 
stage. It is difficult to believe that such was Dr. 
Spencer’s intention, but the statement, that much time 
is wasted by the use of French, will no doubt encourage 
some teachers to take the line of least resistance. It 
is also a pity that no pronouncement was made as to 
the minimum amount of time which should be devoted 
to the subject in preparation for the Higher School 
Certificate Examination. Some definite ruling would 
have strengthened the hand of those who are striving 
to secure an adequate time allowance. 


Occasional Notes 


Bee in one important particular, the new Draft 

Regulations for Secondary Schools are notable for 
changes in form and purpose rather than in substance. 
Instead of two sets of regulations, one 
for England and the other for Wales 
and Monmouthshire, we are hence- 
forth to have a single set, so drafted 
as to cover general conditions in both areas. Further- 
more, while the old Regulations were intended to apply 
directly to all kinds of secondary schools (whether 
grant-earning or non-grant-earning) which were recog- 
nized by the Board as efficient, the new Regulations are 
strictly limited in their application to grant-earning 
schools, and are to be regarded as laying down not so 
much a standard of efficiency per se as the conditions 
under which grant will be paid to the controlling 
authorities. The difference is important, especially when 
account is taken of the fact that the issue of these regu- 
lations synchronizes with the issue of regulations drawn 
up on similar lines for other forms of “ higher ” educa- 
tion. Clearly the Board is here taking one more step 
in the direction which leads towards the harmonizing 
and co-ordinating of the various branches of our national 
system of education ; and in so far as this is the case, 
the change is to be welcomed as making for simplification 
in administration. If the more formal and technical 
language of the new regulations is interpreted by the 
Board in a liberal spirit, and its dealings with schools 
that are outside the purely State system are informed 
by the same intention, secondary education stands to 
gain by the change. 


Regulations : 


“ae single change of substance is the introduction 
of a rule which makes it a condition of grant that 
the Burnham Scale of salaries shall be applied to the 
teaching staff of a school. In taking 


iad mip this step the Board of course is merely 
urnham ; : 
Award. doing for secondary education what it 


has already done for primary. It 
definitely accepts the Burnham Award of March, 1925, 
as marking a standard of efficiency in respect of the 
remuneration of teachers. The importance of the step 
can scarcely be over-estimated. Previous Presidents of 
the Board, from Mr. Fisher onwards, felt themselves 


unable to go further in the assertion of the principle 
involved, than to say that grant would be paid on 
salaries that were fixed in accordance with the Burnham 
Agreement ; but the interpretation placed upon this 
ruling by the Treasury made it inevitable that sooner 
or later the logical consequences of this attitude should 
be faced and the acceptance of the scales themselves 
made a condition of grant. That Lord Eustace Percy 
has seized the opportunity presented by the new agree- 
ment to clear up the position is evidence, not merely 
of his own appreciation of the importance of securing a 
definite settlement of the question of the remuneration 
of the teacher, but also of the fact that public opinion 
is in favour of such a course of action, and is not in the 
least disturbed by the protests which have been raised 
by certain Local Authorities against this fresh example 
of “ dictation from Whitehall.” 


ThE Board of Education acknowledges in Circular 

1372 that there is no need for the examination and 
certification of training college students by the State. 
A system of State certification is not 
applied in this country to doctors, archi- 
tects, and other professional men whose 
work is of national importance. Its origin as regards the 
teaching profession is due to historical reasons. In the 
question of the supply of teachers and its equation to 
demand, the Board of Education and the Local Autho- 
rities have a direct interest. The establishment of joint 
examining bodies for colleges or groups of colleges, con- 
sisting of representatives nominated by the governing 
bodies of universities and training colleges is advocated 
by the Board, the possibility of alternative methods of 
examination being also contemplated. Whatever system 
may be adopted, there should be a guarantee of a high 
standard, both academic and professional, and this 
should be ensured by the Teachers’ Registration Council, 
which should in the future exercise a stronger influence 
in this matter than it has done in the past. 


Training 
Colleges : 


“THE new Regulations for the Training of Teachers 
have admittedly been drawn up in the light of 
the report of the Departmental Committee, and in some 
respects, at least, they appear to give a somewhat 
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hesitating approval to its recommendations. On one 
iid point, however, the Board is quite 
Training. definite and gives “ explicit approval, 
to quote the words of the explanatory 
circular, “ of a one-year course for students who have 
passed a Second School Examination.” We regret that 
the Board has done this. It is no doubt true that the 
standard of intellectual attainment required for the 
Second School Examination is fully equal to that usually 
demanded for the non-professional part of the Teacher’s 
Certificate Examination. But intellectual distinction 
is not the only factor that should be taken into 
account in deciding the age at which a teacher should 
become qualified for the practice of his profession, and 
in taking this step the Board appears to have come 
perilously near putting a premium on immaturity. 
Moreover this proposal tends to wrest the Second School 
Examination from its true purpose of preparing the 
way for further work of university standard ; and by 
encouraging students of this type to enter a training 
college at 18 and complete their formal education a 
year later, when they might, and ought to, continue it 
by pursuing a degree course at a university, the Board 
seems to have committed itself to a definitely retrograde 
policy in this respect. 


AERE are few human beings who do not view new 
regulations with a certain amount of distrust ; and, 
in the educational world especially, evidence to show 
that most regulations have a temdency 
raon to hinder rather than help development 
or Further : : 
Education, 1926, Pas not been lacking. It is therefore 
refreshing to note that the Grant Regu- 
lations for Further Education which have just been 
issued, are accompanied by a Circular (1378) in which 
the Board expresses its desire to simplify procedure as 
regards administrative requirements. Those responsible 
for the administration of technical and similar schools 
will be particularly glad to observe that “if, in pros- 
pectuses of schools or in separate documents, the 
authority or governing body print detailed time-tables 
of work, the Board will not require the completion of 
the schedules of courses of instruction which in the 
past have been submitted in the course of the autumn 
term.” An “indication of the developments, if any .. . 
which arein prospect for the school year which is to 
open in the ensuing autumn ” is asked for in the summer; 
but, as is usual in circulars, the official wording does not 
justify any expectation that the invitation to develop 
will be warmly pressed. 


Two points in the regulations will be of especial 
interest to teachers. ‘‘ Except in the case of 
occasional teachers or of persons engaged for not more 
s l than a year for part-time teaching 
sachers' Agreements cervice, teachers must be employed 
and Salaries. : 
under written agreements . . . or under 
a minute.” This is a point that has been pressed con- 
sistently by technical teachers whose position under the 
Superannuation Acts was by no means strengthened by 
the issue of Circulars 1286 and 1311. Their service is, 
through evening work, necessarily broken, and an 
examination of their teaching and subsidiary service 
hours was considered necessary. But a full-time teacher 
is surely one who is appointed to a full-time appoint- 
ment. If there is an agreement to that effect, that 
ought to be sufficient. The new regulation will do much 
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if it tends to do away with Circulars 1286 and 1311. 
“ The scales of salary for persons in full-time teaching 
service must be in conformity with the Burnham Award 
of March 27, 1925, in cases to which it is applicable, 
except so far as the Board specifically accept any varia- 
tion from the Award.” Any immediate demonstration 
of joy on the part of teachers will be somewhat modified 
by the last phrase. 


AS outstanding alteration to nomenclature is to be 
found in the Schedule to the Regulations. The 
label “ Junior Technical School ”? appears to have been 
abolished, and, in its place occurs 
“ Junior Vocational School.” That, we 
feel, is not a happy alteration, particu- 
larly in view of the new understanding 
of technical education which is coming about. The 
junior technical school is a “ secondary school ” in so 
far as it is a post-primary. Does the new title mean 
that its curriculum is to be narrowed still further ? 
Students from the junior technical school usually proceed 
to the higher courses of the technical school (of which 
it is often a department) and reach degree standard in 
their special subjects. Yet frequently they are debarred 
from a degree because they have not matriculated, and 
the difficulty has been that a foreign language is not 
allowed in the curriculum of the junior technical school. 
If the new title “ vocational ” is to be accepted, it is 
difficult to understand why it has been necessary to 
describe another school as a “ Junior Housewifery 
School.” Either the word “ vocational ” is not yet 
understood by the Board, or there is still much confusion 
as to what is meant by “ secondary.” 


Junior Schools 
“Vocational” or 
“ Technical ” ? 


Qik COOPER PERRY presented his final annual 
report—as Principal Officer of London University 
—on Presentation Day last month 

garit The number of students admitted to. 
"the University still increases, attaining 

in 1925-26 the record total of 7,577. In 1925, there were 
3,819 candidates for degrees—more than twice as many 
asin the last year before the War—a substantial majority 
being internal students. As regards benefactions and 
material developments within the University, the 
report will not stimulate great enthusiasm ; but progress 
has been made in providing the students with an athletic 
ground and a boat-house on the river. The Principal 
Officer was studiously cold in his references to the 
Bloomsbury site and to the report of the Departmental 
Committee of the Board of Education. There may be 
recondite reasons for this official attitude, but it is 
scarcely calculated to promote the friendly co-operation 
of the Government in promoting university education. 


oe appointment of Dr. Franklin Sibly as Principal 
Officer of London University in succession to Sir 
Cooper Perry promotes to this high office for the first 
time a graduate of the University. Dr. 


i pa Sibly has won golden opinions as the 
University. first Principal of University College, 


Swansea, pioneer work which has pro- 
vided valuable training for the difficult task he has now 
undertaken. His insight into the work and constitution 
of the University of Wales, of which he is Vice-Chan- 
cellor, will also be found useful, for the University of 
Wales is on a federal basis, each of its four University 
Colleges retaining a large measure of academic inde- 
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pendence. London University in its relations to its 
colleges is tending towards a similar federal policy. 
Dr. Sibly is the fourth Principal since the reconstitution 
of the University in 1900, and is the youngest in age on 
appointment. We cordially tender to him our good 
wishes for his success. 


N O time has been lost by the Government in intro- 
ducing a Bill to implement the recommendations 
of the Departmental Committee, notwithstanding the 
strong opposition of the Senate. The 
University of Commissioners appointed in the Bill 
London Bill, : : 
with power to hear evidence and make 
statutes in general accordance with the recommenda- 
tions are: Mr. Justice Tomlin, Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge, 
Sir Cyril Cobb, Sir Josiah Stamp, Sir Cooper Perry, 
Mr. D. Lindsay (Master of Balliol College, Oxford), 
Dr. Bertha S. Philpotts, and Prof. T. P. Nunn. 
Including the retiring principal officer of the University 
(Sir Cooper Perry), a member of the Senate (Sir Josiah 
Stamp), a professor of the University (Dr. T. P. Nunn), 
and a former president of the Board of Education (Sir 
Amherst Selby-Bigge), the body of Commissioners 
appears to be well balanced and has intimate first-hand 
knowledge of the requirements and characteristics of 
the University. 


TE refusal of the Senate of the University of London 

to accept from the Government the Bloomsbury 
site for the new central offices entails very serious con- 
sequences for the Institute of Historical 


iee Research, which confidingly, but ex- 
Research : tremely injudiciously, squatted on the 


site five years ago. The site, with all 
that thereon is, having reverted to the Bedford Trustees, 
the Institute has received notice to quit on September 
29 next. Hence its committee is faced with three possible 
courses ; first to wind up the Institute and disperse its 
already splendid and rapidly growing collection of books 
and documents ; secondly, to offer the Bedford Trustees 
such terms as would induce them to allow the existing 
premises to remain as they are now ; thirdly, to discover 
and move into new buildings in the same neighbourhood, 
t.e. within reach of the indispensable British Museum 
and Public Record Office. 


F these three courses the first is unthinkable. The 
credit of the University and even of the nation 

is morally pledged to prevent the premature abandon- 
ment of a singularly interesting and 
promising experiment. The work done 
by the Institute during its initial 
lustrum, although merely tentative, has been so 
good and so entirely different from the work done 
anywhere else, that its cessation is not to be con- 
templated. The second course, viz. the continuance of 
the Institute on the present site, does not seem to be 
feasible. The existing building, a one-storied hut, is 
only a temporary one. It covers an area the ground 
rent of which would be prohibitive—some £3,000 a year. 
It is a hideous structure whose presence would render 
the rest of the site unsaleable, so that the Bedford 
Trustees are scarcely likely to be persuaded on any terms 
to allow it to remain. The third course thus appears to 
provide the only way of escape from an awkward 
situation. It ought to be possible to find in the Blooms- 
bury region a large house, or pair of houses, which at 
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no extravagant expense could be converted into a per- 
manent home for the Institute and a general head- 
quarters of historical research. 


ORKSHIREMEN clearly put a high value on 
university education and research. The appeal 
which Leeds University issued under the patronage of 
the Duke of York last October has 


Bicone been remarkably successful in spite of 
Development: depressed industrial conditions which 


necessarily hamper the flow of sub- 
scriptions. The fund, which has continued to grow even 
during the general strike and the coal strike, now totals 
£282,000. The rapid expansion of the University in 
recent years has involved serious difficulties. Much of 
the work has to be done in temporary buildings and in 
private houses. Such arrangements can never be made 
satisfactory, and they are uneconomical in working. It 
was to remove these defects that the University made 
its appeal for half a million pounds, and there is every 
reason to hope that the whole of this sum will be realized. 
In the organization of the appeal much help has been 
given by local committees which were set up in the 
principal centres of population and which have found a 
variety of ways of helping on the work. The students 
have taken active part in the propaganda and in raising 
money by various efforts and they have now produced 
a humorous magazine under the name of The Tyke, 
which is selling in large numbers. 
HE “Yorkshire Ladies’ Council for Education, a 
body formed by the same committee as that 
which instituted the Yorkshire College itself, is co- 
operating by means of a special 


aca appeal addressed to the women of 
Ladies. Yorkshire. This appeal has the patron- 


age of Princess Mary and is signed 
by Lady Irwin, the Duchess of Devonshire, the Countess 
of Harewood, Lady Deramore, and Lady Bell. Having 
the support of influential representatives in all parts 
of the county, this effort should be a valuable source 
of support to the University. In the meantime, while 
the collection of the money is proceeding satisfactorily, 
steps are being taken to prepare the new building scheme. 
Fight of the leading architects of the country have 
agreed to submit plans from which a choice- will be 
made by an assessor appointed by the President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. It is not antici- 
pated that these plans will be available until the end 
of the year, by which time it is hoped that the Half 
Million Appeal Fund will also be nearing completion. 


6 situation in regard to the Scottish Catholic and 
Episcopalian schools consequent on the special 
provisions of the 1918 Act comes up for annual survey 


at the Assemblies of the Scottish 

The Religious Churches. A small but persistent 
eh a section maintains that the Act has 
Education, resulted in the endowment of Catholi- 
cism by the State, and demands a 

repeal of that section which brings the church 


schools into the national system while allowing the 
denominational control to remain in everything but 
name. The solution this section advocates is that all 
schools should be public schools with special provision 
for the religious education of every child in the faith of 
its parents, but as that would mean a reversion to the 
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unsatisfactory pre-1918 position, the proposal gets little 
Svmpathy even from those who are rather inclined to 
think that the settlement of 1918 was over-generous 
and likely to strengthen Catholicism at the national 
expense. It was this that led the United Free Church 
Assembly, following on a judicious speech from Sir 
Henry Keith, the chairman of the Lanarkshire Authority, 
in support of the present system, to refrain from com- 
mitting itself in the matter. The basic difficulty is not 
really religious at all. On democratic principles any 
religious group, whether Jew or Catholic, seems as much 
entitled to schools of its own as the Presbyterian majority, 
and most Scots people are fair enough to recognize this. 
The trouble is that the industrial districts of Scotland 
are slowly but surely being flooded, through an immigra- 
tion of unskilled labourers from Ireland, by people 

imilar in race, but alien in socjal traditions and religion, 

nd it looks on a near view as if the present educational 
policy, by encouraging a separatist spirit in the schools, 
might keep these incomers Irish instead of allowing 
them to be absorbed in the general population. Even 
so, there is no obvious modification of the 1918 Act 
which is at once educationally sound and just to all 
parties ; and so, despite protests and misgivings, the 
plan adopted in 1918 is likely to stand 


oOo es subject with educational implications 
which came before the Assemblies was the dearth 
of students coming forward for the ministry of the 
Presbyterian churches. It 1s worst in 


The Dearthof the Established Church, where the 
S As present supply only half meets the 
Ministry. wastage of the year, but all the 


churches are complaining about it. 
There is no agreement about the cause, probably because 
there are many causes. The deepest is a change in the 
religious temper of the people. Time was when every 
well-to-do family looked forward with pride to the 
prospect of a son “ wagging his head in the pulpit,” and 
most serious-minded youths going to the university had 
the church as their ambition. But even within the 
present century teachers in secondary schools have seen 
a change in attitude in this respect. At the same time 
the alterations in educational standards have un- 
doubtedly affected the incoming of the older students 
who used to enter the ministry in considerable numbers, 
and proved first-rate ministers, but are now apt to find 
their way blocked by the higher examination require- 
ments. And though the majority of men entering the 
ministry are but little affected one way or another by 
the poor salary prospects, the rise in teachers’ salaries, 
and the increase in the number of good openings in 
educational work, has inevitably diverted a very con- 
siderable number of the students of indeterminate views 
from the ministry to teaching. The general opinion of 
the Church Assemblies seemed to be that a revival of 
religion in the land would do more to solve the problem 
than any specific changes such as the lowering of the 
standard of entrance; and in this they are right. It 
may be suggested for the consideration of the Church 
that an improvement in religious education through the 
better training of all those who have to deal with young 
people in church and Sunday school would also help. 
In this connection it is worthy of note that one of 
the Scottish Churches now includes a course on 
religious education in the work of its theological 
colleges 


ECONDARY schools in the Free State are still 
doomed to disappointment. This disappointment 

is keenly felt by the managers and teachers, but it is 
also a matter of great importance to 


Bracers the country generally. Much hope had 
the piesa State, been placed in Prof. Sullivan as the 


new Minister of Education, especially 
as he had shown a grasp of the needs of secondary educa- 
tion and was sympathetic in his interviews with depu- 
tations. The debate on the secondary education 
estimates has, however, resulted in showing that there 
is still no actual progress. Secondary schools are to 
remain with grants inferior to those of adjacent countries ; 
secondary schools teachers are still to whistle for pen- 
sions ; and the secondary school-teachers’ salary scale is 
still to remain far from watertight. The Minister’s 
arguments simply amount to this, that he has no money 
and does not know how to get it. Does he expect to build 
up a real profession in this way ? And does he expect 
the schools to be improving in efficiency ? Has he a real 
policy for secondary education at all, or is he content to 
let it go on as for many years past, living from hand to 
mouth, and when he makes a move forward, to do so in 
a halting manner, far outstripped by his fellow ministers 
in other countries ? Is it to be said of Irish secondary 
education, plus ça change plus c'est la même chose, inade- 
quate and inefficient, “a poor thing, but mine own.” 


ee attention is being devoted by the Government 

of the Free State to the development of agricul- 
tural education. The Minister for Lands and Agriculture 
gives the total estimate for the coming 


aiin year as £154,000. In addition to the 
the Free State. usual vote to local committees of 


£62,000, six agricultural institutes cost 
£21,000, and the two new agricultural faculties at the 
University Colleges in Dublin and Cork will cost £69,000. 
This is purely educational money, as considerable sums 
are also devoted to the improvement of live stock and 
live-stock products and other practical matters. Com- 
plaints are made that Galway and its University College 
are being neglected, and while promises are made, it is 
clear that want of money prevents the State doing 
anything for agriculture in the west, and Galway seems 
to be more and more neglected. The official explanation 
is that the agricultural faculty in Dublin is for the 
whole Free State at large, and the faculty in Cork is 
established on account of the special claim of Munster 
as the prime district for agricultural and dairy produce. 
The proverb festtnz lente applies to Irish education 
generally, but in many necessary reforms the emphasis 
is all on the second word. Galway has strong claims for 
development of fisheries, and the University could do 
good work in this direction, but no serious attempt is 
yet being made to organize deep-sea fisheries for Ireland, 
and some ministers suggest that its best course would 
be to concentrate on the development of the Irish 
language. No doubt some members of the governing 
body of the college are reminded of the New Testament 
quotation about asking for a fish. 


NOTHER education commission! The Free State 
Minister of Education has announced that the 
whole question of technical education in the Free State 
is to be reviewed by a special commission. This will 
contain representatives of employers, trade unions, and 
Government departments, with the addition of experts 
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from Continental countries in which conditions are 
comparable to those of Ireland, 
probably Switzerland and Sweden. 
The terms of reference will be: To 
inquire into and advise upon the system 
of technical education in the Saorstat in relation to the 
requirements of trade and industry. A suggestion has 
been made to include agricultural interests on the 
commission, and this is to be considered. Technical 
education, like other forms of instruction, needs to be 
reviewed from time to time, but the great impediment 
in Ireland to progress in the technical schools has been, 
and still is, the striking backwardness of the pupils 
entering them from primary schools. Until primary 
education is much improved, it is not possible to hope 
for greatly improved results. A member of the Dail 
objected to Switzerland and Sweden providing members 
of the Commission as not being as advanced technically 
as the United States or Germany, but a more serious 
objection is that such foreign experts may make 
recommendations without realizing the difference in 
character and attainments between the children of their 
own countries and those of the Free State. With the 
new Compulsory Attendance Act, however, and the 
possibility of increasing the leaving school age from 
14 to 16, there are, although not in the immediate 
future, brighter prospects for great developments in 
the technical schools. 


TE is one subject on which the primary teachers 
in Ireland, both North and South, are agreed: 
they do not like the present system of inspection. It is 
denounced as unfair to the teacher, 
Biei placing too much power over his or her 
in freland, future in the hands of men who are 
without sufficient check or control. In 
the south the Free State has agreed to set up a special 
committee to inquire into it; and in the North a 
similar demand is being made. Another subject on which 
they have much in common is the amalgamation of 
schools. In the North this is a settled policy, one result 
of which is to put out of situations a number of teachers, 
for whom, naturally enough, claims to compensation are 
made. The problem here, however, where often it is 
merely a question of amalgamating schools belonging to 
different Protestant denominations, is not on all fours 
with that in the South, where amalgamation is likely to 
lead to mixed education. To this the Roman Catholic 
Church is definitely opposed, especially in view of the 
possibility of the increase of the school age to 16; but 
even where it is merely a question of bringing children 
from neighbouring villages to a central, larger, and 
more efficient school, there is by no means a unanimous 
opinion. The Minister for Education states officially 
that such amalgamation is not always a success. A 
third question common to both parts of Ireland is that 
of the school buildings. In the North this is being settled 
by the recent Act. In the South it remains a crying 
grievance which is increasingly urgent after the passage 
cf the Compulsory Attendance Bill. The managers are 
responsible for the upkeep of the buildings, and it is 
clear that this is a mistake. In present conditions it is 
practically impossible to make the Local Authorities res- 
ponsible, and the charge is therefore one which the State 
must ultimately pay. In discussing the matter in the Dail, 
the Minister declared that the Free State must be content 
with simpler school buildings than other countries, and 
even then the cost would be at least a million pounds. 


Technical 
Education In 
the Free State. 
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“THE part taken by university students as voluntary 
workers during the general strike has provoked 
general admiration from the public and even financial 
recognition in one instance. From 
Oxford more than 2,000 students de- 
parted, and from Cambridge a con- 
siderably larger number, estimated at 3,500. Railways, 
dockyards, and power stations became familiar with 
the undergraduate. The record is creditable to all 
concerned and the experience will not be without 
value to the students who during the general strike saw 
life under sterner conditions than in the grey quad- 
rangles of our ancient universities. What has been said 
of Oxford and Cambridge applies to the younger univer- 
sities. In London some criticism was directed against 
the voluntary hospitals because of the part taken by 
medical students in carrying on essential services during 
the strike, but it may be questioned whether the average 
working man will be induced by such reasoning to with- 
hold support to institutions established for his benefit. 


The Strike. 


T ER sometimes regret the lack of recognition 
of the national value of their unostentatious work. 
The strike provided a large-scale demonstration of the 
pee work of the schools in promoting 
the Strike, Mutual understanding, good temper, 
| and useful knowledge. Education and 
science were the twin forces which destroyed the dragon. 
Broadcasting replaced the printing machine and petrol 
proved an excellent substitute for coal. During the 
strike, the teachers in elementary and secondary schools 
continued their work, and well deserved the generous 
encomiums of the President of the Board of Education. 
The general strike will provide a dark chapter in our 
national history. All the post-war effort to find peaceful 
ways of settling international disputes seemed to lose 
its value when a purely economic question, studied with 
the utmost goodwill and earnestness by the Govern- 
ment, could threaten to produce internecine warfare. 
In certain circumstances, abstract thought is abandoned 
in favour of the lessons of experience. The strike was 
not logical and it is difficult to see what useful purpose 
it has served to any of the parties concerned. 


T is the function of the Association for Education in 
Industry and Commerce to bring about co-opera- 
tion between industry and education, and to encourage 
Se T the development of definite educa- 
Industry : tional work in both industrial and 
commercial undertakings. At the Con- 
ference held recently in Birmingham a very practical 
attempt was made to show what is actually being done 
for two leading industries, namely, printing and gas. 
The complaint is frequently made that on such occasions 
we are told not what is being done but what ought to 
be done, and frequently there are grounds for this 
criticism. As examples printing and gas have valuable 
features—the one industry is mainly localized, whereas 
the other is to be found in every considerable com- 
munity throughout the land. From the papers read on 
this occasion it appeared that the education schemes 
worked out in the two cases have been carefully adapted 
to the existing conditions. Thus the printing scheme is 
based on the idea of the mono-technic, or technical 
school devoted entirely to one industry ; the gas indus- 
try courses may be carried out in any centre possessing 
(Continued on page 483.) 
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a fairly well equipped technical institute. Gas concerns 
being, in a peculiar sense, distributors as well as pro- 
ducers, it is appropriate that their education scheme 
should have a commercial as well as a technical side, 
and that both should include a due proportion of quite 
general education. It is rather difficult to say to what 
extent other industries may hope to build up similar 
schemes which shall be generally applicable, but the 
published particulars of what has been done in these 
two instances merit careful consideration. 


poe our municipal schools of commerce occupy fully 
the place which they are supposed to fill in the 
present educational system ? At the conference referred 
to above, two sessions were devoted 


A ei mainly to clear presentations of the 
Education. position of commercial education in its 


more modern and advanced aspects. 
Too often the beginner in commercial studies assumes 
that his horizon need not extend beyond book-keeping, 
shorthand, office routine, and similar subjects—the 
three R’s of a business education. At the other end of 
the scale is the student taking a degree in a faculty 
of commerce at one of our modern universities, and it 
is well known that the average business man places 
somewhat low value on the B.Com. course as a prepara- 
tion for a career in either commerce or industry. Prin- 
cipal Grant Robertson, in stating the case for university 
faculties of commerce, made it clear that while a 
university cannot teach business, it can very adequately 
prepare a man for entering business. On the other hand, 
Mr. Henderson Pringle assures us that “ in the enormous 
gap between the university faculties of commerce and 
the types of commercial education hitherto attempted 
is a territory of almost unlimited extent waiting to be 
occupied.” Students in many towns, finding this 
territory very imperfectly occupied, are compelled to 
adopt less direct and more expensive methods of 
tuition. One more point suggests itself. If we have 
faculties of commerce and the B.Com. degree, why do 
we not have faculties of industry and the B.Ind. 
degree ? Surely the modern scientific organization of 
industry provides material worthy of study up to even 
a university honours standard. 


QNE of the most interesting contributions to the 
very valuable conference on Community Drama 
recently organized by the English Association was a 
description of the activities of Citizen 

eee House at Bath.: Founded shortly before 
the War, and characteristically finding 
in the War itself an occasion for turning its energies into 
such directions as were indicated by the needs of the 
moment, not a reason for languishing or ceasing to 
exist, it has gone on steadily increasing in power and 
usefulness. It is primarily a “ settlement,” but appar- 
ently avoids the name in fear of contracting some 
associations with professional philanthropy. Its aim is 
to bring into the life of the community the joy that 
comes from the practice of the arts. The centre of its 
activities is the theatre—there are, in fact, two, one 
upon the roof as well as one indoors—because the 
theatre combines so many arts—“ painting, literature, 
dancing, elocution, music, acting, and all the crafts.” 
Its own performances have won high praise from such 
visitors as Mr. Bernard Shaw, Mr. Masefield, and Mr. 


Drinkwater. But it offers help on a large scale to those 
who are seeking to introduce the Community Drama 
elsewhere. It boasts a wardrobe of many thousand 
dresses, covering all periods, and lends out costumes at 
a moderate rate, and it can provide curtains, stage- 
cloths, and other properties. The Honorary Secretary, 
Citizen House, Bath, will furnish details on receipt of 
a post-card of inquiry. 


ME LAURENCE BINYON’S English Association 

pamphlet* exemplifies once more the truth that, 
if you want admirable English prose—lucid, natural, 
cogent, “ plain in its neatness ”—you 
can generally get it from a poet. Itis 
also full of wholesome doctrine for 
practitioners of verse. In answer to those moderns who 
talk about the necessity for breaking away from tra- 
dition, Mr. Binyon points out that the tradition of 
English poetry is one of freedom and originality. No 
great poet has ever been a follower of tradition in the 
sense of being a slavish imitator of his predecessors. 
But to those who imagine poetry to be subject to a law 
of evolution which leads on from metrical poetry to 
“ free verse” as a more advanced stage, he offers a 
delightful reductio ad absurdum. If advance in poetry 
means getting rid of one of its constituent elements, 
what is to be the next stage? Shall we next discard 
sense, and produce poetry which is merely pleasing 
nonsense ? (This, by the way, is already being done.) 
The next stage after that will be to get rid of sound. 
Result, silence; but why not attain the goal at one 
stride ? Mr. Binyon makes no attack upon free verse ; 
he has practised it himself with enjoyment; but he 
maintains that its scope will always be restricted, and 
that “ to write successfully without metre needs stronger 
inspiration, more mastery of rhythm, and a severer 
sense of form, than to write in metre.” 


‘t Froo Verse.” 


r is fitting that Cecil Rhodes, the great benefactor of 

Oxford University, should have a building in the 
University city bearing his name and dedicated to his 
beneficent purposes. Rhodes House is 
not to be a rendezvous for Rhodes 
Scholars. It would have been directly 
opposed to the intentions of the founder of the scholar- 
ships to segregate the scholars in this way. But the new 
institution will find many other useful purposes, par- 
ticularly as the home and centre of certain special 
studies and libraries, such as colonial history and 
American history. A school of African studies is also 
contemplated with headquarters in Rhodes House. 
The trustees, in addition to -providing Rhodes House, 
have decided to establish a Cecil Rhodes Memorial 
Fellowship, to enable some man of outstanding dis- 
tinction, usually residing outside Britain, to spend a 
term at Oxford and to give two or more public lectures. 
This 1s an excellent scheme, as conferring a proper 
status in the University on a distinguished visitor whose 
influence on the life of the University cannot fail to 
be salutary. 


Rhodes House. 


VW/ HY has the controversy regarding co-education | 
become comparatively quiescent during recent 
That co-educational schools, particularly 


® Tradition and Reaction in Modern Poetry. By Laurence Binyon, LL.D., 
English Association Pamphlet No. 63. 2s. net. Oxford Press. 


years ? 
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several boarding schools, are doing admirable work 
is generally agreed, but public 
opinion as to the general advantages 
of co-education has not advanced 
either at home or abroad. Dr. Lyttelton and 
Principal Barker argued the question with good 
sense and humour at a meeting arranged by the 
Education Guild. The late headmaster of Eton 
stressed the moral and social aspects of the question, 
and Principal Barker the educational aspects. In 


Co-education. 


the subsequent discussion, Mr. T. Ll. Humberstone 
raised the question of control, suggesting that girls’ 
education had suffered in the past, and was still 
suffering, from man-made curricula and examinations. 
There is some truth in this criticism. If co-education 
implies that the control of girls’ education will be 
assumed to an increasing extent by men, the result 
will not be generally welcomed. Difficulties of the 
kind have occasionally arisen as regards the control 
of individual schools. 


Candidates and Examiners. 
By AN EXAMINER 
PART II 


N translation papers a candidate is supplied with ideas 
which he has to express in another language. A rigid 
adherence to literal equivalents usually defeats its object, 
so some latitude is allowed by examiners. Few candidates, 
however, ask themselves the question whether they have 
conveyed the correct meaning of the passage to one ignorant 
of the language. This question should be uppermost in 
their minds when they revise their answer. 

' In mathematics there is an absolute right, and error can 
be easily detected and convicted. But most candidates, 
and many authors, fail to grasp the fact that mathematics 
can be subjected to parsing and analysis, the symbols being 
simply convenient abbreviations. Sometimes an attempt 
to express a formula in words leads to appalling crudeness 
of expression, e.g. : ‘‘ The average of a number of numbers 
is a number which multiplied by the number of the num- 
bers gives the total of the numbers ” is correct, obscure, 
and redolent of cram: but ‘‘ Each way in which a body 
can be measured so that each way is perpendicular to each 
of the other ways is called a dimension,” shows a con- 
fused mind attempting the impossible. 

Worse results are obtained when a person ignorant of 
mathematics ventures to use mathematical terms, e.g., 
“‘ The earth is a sphere, so the greatest distance round it is 
at the centre which is the equator.” In geometry certain 
phrases have became standardized, e.g., perpendicular 
bisector, cyclic quadrilateral, concentric circles. Any 
attempt to elaborate these is a sure sign of weakness. 
Whilst a good diagram pleases an examiner, a beautifully 
coloured one unaccompanied by a demonstration is worth- 
less. As a matter of fact, only girls attempt to paint a 
geometrical figure, and no examiner responds to the glad eye. 

In these and other subjects, what an examiner desires is 
a plain statement of fact followed by a plain statement of 
reason. When this is given, an award of marks is easy. If 
the result is correct full marks are awarded. If it is wrong 
the candidate gets nothing. He has made an honest 
mistake and is forgiven. But, if the answer is ambiguous, 
the examiner is on his guard at once. He knows that now 
he has to deal not with ignorance, but with guile, Every 
succeeding statement must be narrowly checked, and the 
candidate does not get the benefit of the doubt, The 
following statement is worthless: ‘‘ In winter the Eastern 
margins of the continent have on-shore winds and the 
Western margins off-shore winds. In winter the sea is 
warm and the land is cold, but the Western margin has 
on-shore winds, so the wind modifies the climate. The 
wind on the Eastern margin is off-shore in winter, so it has 
no effect on the climate but only increases its severity.” 
Here there are three definite statements, and each is 
contradicted. 

There are many ways of constructing a sentence. The 
gift of selecting the best is called the gift of style. Most 
people can never get so far as the second best way. This 
at any rate must be clear. Two rules may help candidates 


to attain to clearness: (1) Place the subject directly before 
and the object directly after the predicate. If there are 
extensions of the predicate put them either before the 
subject or after the object. (2) Endeavour to limit subor- 
dinate clauses to one per sentence. 

A person who imitates classical periods with their 
abundance of subordinate clauses soon finds himself in a 
grammatical labyrinth. An Act of Parliament is supposed 
to be asingle sentence. The consequence is that no ordinary 
mortal ever understands it and a bench of judges has to be 
maintained to explain what it means. Emphasis is to be 
obtained by the choice of words few in number and simple 
in meaning. Some people write sentences which remind 
one of knots tied by unskilled fingers. An examiner has 
to read such sentences. An editor, thinking of com- 
positors’ wages, rejects the contribution unread. 

As arule an examiner studies the candidates’ convenience. 
He sub-divides a question to indicate the easiest method of 
treatment and to make sure that that treatment is complete. 
He prints an important word in a question so that the 
candidate will have it spelt for him. He asks for a map 
when the question does not lend itself to literary treatment. 
All these safeguards are forced. If a candidate is asked 
to write “ rye ” on a map of Europe once, to show a place 
where it is grown, he will write it seven times, and three 
will be wrong. If he is asked to indicate the positions of 
ten towns he will fill in twenty extra names. A candidate 
may safely assume that excess answers bring penalties. If 
a choice of answers is offered to an examiner he invariably 
chooses the first and neglects the others. 

Examiners do not draw conclusions from a mass of 
evidence, neither do they adopt a policy of favourable 
interpretation when statements are doubtful. A candidate 
should not attempt to knock an examiner down with a big 
word. An expert can always afford to admit ignorance 
and he can always take shelter behind a dictionary. The 
object of a candidate should be to force a win, not to escape 
defeat. So the tactics of the cuttlefish should not be 
adopted. 

Finally, candidates should remember that papers may 
have to be read by artificial light. On that account pencil 
should be used sparingly. When colour is required, and 
this is seldom, strong contrasts should be sought, violet, 
green, red. Light yellow should never be used, nor should 
a combination of dark blue and dark green. 

It has been the author’s fortune to hear the comments of 
candidates on their papers. Some are concerned for the 
examiner’s digestion. Others express a wish to wring his 
neck. When the results are published, unsuccessful candi- 
dates will declare that the marking was unfair. Let us for 
a moment lift the curtain and reveal a middle-aged lady 
steadily working through a pile of scripts, fully aware that, 
if she deviates from the normal or gives way to temper, she 
will lose time and be late with her results. That is the 
worst fault an examiner can commit. 
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BELL’S LATEST BOOKS 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
Deutsch 


A SCHOOL-CERTIFICATE COURSE 
By J. D. Elis Williams, M.A. 


Senior German Master, Bradford Grammar School. 
The grammar is fully and clearly explained in 
60 lessons, and there are copious exercises for trans- 
lation out of and into German. The course is suitable 
for pupils beginning German at the age of 12 and 13, 
and is intended as a three-year course. 
Ready immediately. About 3s. 6d. 


Prosateurs Contemporains 
Edited by A. M. Gibson, M.A. 


[BELL’S MODERN LANGUAGE TEXTS] 

The latest volume in this new series, edited by 
Mr. Gibson, Head of the Modern Language Dept., 
Repton School, contains a representative selection of 
the work of four of the greatest contemporary French 
novelists, Bazin, Bourget, Bordeaux, and de Regnier. 

With Questionnaire, Exercises, &c. About 2s. 6d. 


Aucassin et Nicolette 
By Jacqueline André 


With Questionnaire, Exercises, and Vocabulary 

by MARC CEPPI. 

Madame André has succeeded in preserving the charm 
and freshness of this ancient tale, and has told it in 
simple language well within the grasp of junior forms. 

Illustrated. 1s. 3d. 


French Grammar 
By Margaret Kennedy, M.A. 


A three years’ course intended for pupils beginning 
French at the age of 11 or 12. 


‘Excellent . . . wonderfully compact, well balanced and complete. 
. . . Truly admirable.’’—ScCOTTISH EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


Price 3s. 6d. Parts I and II, 2s. 6d. Part III, 2s. 


GEOGRAPHY 
Europe 


By J. Thomas, M.A. 


With the publication of this volume the well-known 
series of ‘‘ Explorer Geographies ” is complete. 


“ Present the subject in such a fascinating manner that study 
becomes itself a delightful exploration." —TEACHER'S WORLD. 


Fully illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


HISTORY 


A History 
for British Schools 


By D. C. Somervell, M.A. 
VOLUME II 
The second volume of Mr. Somervell’s new history 
deals in its 3 books with The Middle Ages, Tudors, and 
Stuarts. 


" Very well and very interestingly written; the topics considered 
have been most sanely chosen. .. . The letterpress is extremely 
good. . . . The scheme merits great success.” —A.M.A. (on Volume 1). 


Vol. II ready immediately. Price 3s. 


State and Commons 


AN INTRODUCTORY HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH COMMONWEALTH. 


Vol. 1. To 1485. By H. Allsopp, B.A. 2s. 3d. 
Vol. 2. 1485-1832. By R. B. Mowat, M.A. 2s. 8d. 
Vol. 3. 1832-1926. Bv S. S. Canieron, B.A. 


[In preparation. 


‘Excellent... thorough and unbiased ... throughout the two views 
are contrasted of the governed and governing classes.’"-—TIMES, 


Each Volume has a Time-chart. 


Students’ Notes on 


European History 
By J. G. Altham, M.A. 


The author supplies in a clear and interesting form 
a comprehensive survey of the political history of all 
the European countries from 1789-1918. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


CLASSICS 
Excerpta Reddenda 


t 


Edited by M. L. Newman 


A book of Latin Unseens, verse and prose, suitable 
for junior forms, preparatory to such a book as 
Marchant's “ Unprepared Latin.” 


40 pp. Is. 


Sophocles - Philoctetes 
Edited by C. E. Laurence, M.A. 


[BELL’S SHORTER CLASSICS] 


The play has been reduced in length by about one- 
half. Prose summaries of the omitted passages are 
given as in previous volumes of the series. 


Ready shortly. About 64 pages. 


Please write for Complete Text-book Catalogue or for Sectional Catalogues dealing 
with any of the above subjects. 


YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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The School in Relation to Modern Life” 


By Miss B. M. Sparks, M.A., The Ladies’ College, Cheltenham 


N any general survey of modern life and thought, 

there are certain fundamental characteristics which 
must receive consideration. There is, first and foremost, 
the advance of science, which must for all time be one of 
the greatest wonders of human history. There is the 
growth of mass movements and the increase in the sense 
of corporate responsibility. 

There is the development of organization, with its 
resultant spread of influences leading 1o the growth and 
progress of the many, and the consequent impression that 
this is an age of but few great personalities. There is, in 
all sections of society, in all branches of life, undoubtedly, 
a determination on the part of man to question settled 
things anew and to measure things by the measure of 
man’s acceptance. 

But, however we view the importance of one or another 
of these trends in modern life and thought, we come back 
to the plain fact that, as head mistresses, we have to take 
our schools in their present setting—parental, social, 
economic, religious, and decide, if we can, between the 
real and the unreal tendencies of the time in which we 
live, knowing that since, now as ever, “life is in a flux 
and in all its flowing there is meaning and law,” we can 
do so with the certainty that at the heart of all things 
there must be that out of which it is possible to create 
something which shall endure. 

‘Ours is the task and ours the recompense 
To fashion in the soul of every man 
The smallest part of that which shall endure.” 


Very briefly I want, if I may, to sum up what appear to 
be the chief characteristics of these new developments as 
they affect the schools, or as we see them affecting those 
who have but lately passed through the schools, and to 
indicate with great diffidence two or three ways in which 
I think we may be able to adjust that which is sound and 
good in them so as to get from them the maximum con- 
tribution to the work of education. 

We have seen that the growth of scientific knowledge 
has so increased the variety and rapidity of the means of 
communication of the world in general, that even time and 
space seem to be overcome, and we realize that the result- 
ing speed and hurry of life may very well produce a restless- 
ness of mind to be the source of real difficulty as life goes on. 
We have seen how the advance of science, together with 
the increased monotony of work in industrial life, has led 
1o a desire for excitement, and we recognize that in present- 
day amusements there is a tendency to passivity and 
receptivity rather than tc creative or reasoning thought. 
We have seen that the very complexity of modern life 
seems to demand a greater independence of thought and 
intelligence of attitude, and yet we realize that though 
men’s knowledge of the world in which they live has 
grown enormously, much of the effect of modern scientific 
development adds to the ease with which we can avoid 
reflection, and we are forced to acknowledge that the 
schools are being pressed, by outside influences, to a con- 
dition in which there is in them almost as little leisure for 
independent thought or action as there is in the world 
around us. 

As we face the plain facis, we know that these and 
many others are the signs of the times and that there must 
be some definite means by which the very difficulties of 
the moment may be turned into the possibilities of progress 
for the future. 

One of the greatest needs in facing up to the conditions 
of school life at present is, as it has always been, a large- 
minded tolerance, and a human sympathy which recog- 
nizes that the secret of perpetual youth is growth, and 


* From the peraan address delivered to the Association of Head 
Mistresses at the Annual Conference, on June 11 and 12, 1926. 


that this tolerant attitude is greatly to be desired not only 
by the young, but by those who have gone forward from 
extreme youth to taste the joys of experience and power. 
“ A young colt will canter, be it uphill or down ”’ is as true 
to-day as ever, whilst we, who know well how much there 
is of real delight in the present-day child in her combina- 
tion of independence, tolerance, and response, are ready to 
agree that Cicero’s predilection of the past ‘‘ As I like a 
young man in whom there is something of the old, so do I 
like an old man in whom there is something of the young’ 
is still greatly to be desired. 

But there are some things which it is borne in upon us 
that we must secure for our school and for the children 
therein now, if they are to mean anything to them later: 

I. We must, by constant pressure, by legislation, if 
necessary, secure that during the school years the tendency 
of modern scientific inventions to reduce individual personal 
effort shall be controlled. Already we are beginning to 
wonder whether by means of the cinema, wireless, gramo- 
phone, &c., the mass of the men and women of the future, 
who will have less time in years to come than their parents 
before them, are not being deprived of the power of reading 
and assimilating the best in the literature of the ages; 
whether one of the greatest means of peace and rest 1s not 
being jeopardized by the ease with which a child can get a 
smattering of this, that, or the other. There is something 
very satisfying in that thought of St. Thomas a Kempis : 
‘* Everywhere have I sought for rest, and nowhere have I 
found it, except in a corner with a book.” Some one has 
said that when we have intentness we have memory, 
and I am inclined to doubt the call to the intent attitude 
of mind made by some of the newer means of instruction. 
If it is true that “it is the energies, acts, and activities 
of ourselves that determine and constitute happiness,’ 
if it is “ the essence of personality that it is made to 
be the maker of itself,” then there must be definite 
harm in too much opportunity for inert reception during 
the period of intellectual immaturity. It is Sir Edward 
Grey who reminds us that ‘‘ man continues to exist by 
his power to adapt himself to changed and changing 
conditions, and that everything depends on his being 
able to control the use of all new powers so as to make 
them serve and not injure his physical and mental capacity 
and welfare.” I hope, therefore, that, while we recognize 
the boon and advantage to the mature and to the community 
at large of these newer means of approach, we shall be able 
to adopt some constructive means by which the scientific 
discovery of the day may escape the danger which is 
always present, of being used for utilitarian rather than for 
epoch-making purposes. 

2. And then, because of the hurry and speed of life, 
because of the noise and strain (whilst one realizes that, to 
some extent, it comes very naturally to the child), I would 
like to see that life during school years is not so quick 
that the children have no opportunity of growing close to 
nature. None of us can tell the conditions under which 
those now in the schools will live as they grow up, but it 
seems to me that unless they can go partly on the way 
during these years towards making a friend of nature, 
there is danger that for some years to come they may lose 
some of the best things in life. It 1s a modern poet, 
alive with imagination, but with a practical note which 
cannot fail to make its special appeal, who writes : 

“. . . men toil from morn till night 
With bleeding hands and blinded sight 
For gold, more gold! They have betrayed 
The trust that in their souls was laid, 
Their fairy birthright they have sold 
For little discs of mortal gold. 
(Continued on page 490.) 
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And now they cannot even see 

The gold upon the greenwood tree. 
The wealth of coloured lights that pass 
In soft gradations through the grass, 
The riches of the love untold 

That wakes the day from gray to gold ; 
And howsoe’er the moonlight weaves 
Magic webs among the leaves.” 

3. Thirdly, since modern life in itrelf may not provide 
either for times of lesiure or periods of privacy, I would 
like to see some real opportunity for enjoying restfulness 
for all the older amongst the schoolgirls oł this age. It 
need not necessarily mean much time, but the fact that 
such time is inviolable, that it is a fencing round of 
time for the individual, gua individual, will at least open 
the way to desire for it later on—and desire is hidden 
identity. If we believe, as wc surely do, that the real objective 
of much of our teaching is to develop the ability to tuink, 
should we not agrve that the training of the children in the 
power of thought must always go hand in hand with the 
provision of conditions under which thought is possible ? 
That children are not themselves fully, or even partially 
conscious of their need, does not relieve us of our responsi- 
bility for showing them the way while as yet their tastes 
and habits are in process of formation, and their response 
alive and creative. It is because reality depends for its 
full growth upon quiet, upon solitude, upon the possi- 
bility of creating within oneself an atmosphere of restful- 
ness, that we stress the need for time for the children in 
our schools to learn something oí what it means to be in 
accord with the spirit oi nature and of books. 

We have discussed the modern attitude towards self- 
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expression and self-control. In the stress laid upon self 
expression we have seen much that is good, if much that 
puzzles and perplexes ; we realize that much is superficial, 
that some is indicative of impulses below the surface— 
impulses not yet brought into control or into harmony 
with life in its biggest sense. But modern tendencies, as 
we have summed them up to-day, do clearly signify to us 
the value of quiet time in which the individual may 
develop some real self which is capable of being expressed. 
When this has been made possible, then surely self-control, 
which is nothing else than the will freed from prejudice 
and passion, can rule and enable the individual to exhibit 
to the world, as Prof. William MacDougall puts it, “ the 
finest flower of moral growth—serenity.”’ 

It has been said that ‘‘ a magnificent sweep of activities 
is bred from energy and hopefulness,” and, in spite of the 
tendencies and inclinations of the day, some of which 
must call for serious thought and reflection from those 
whose responsibilities lie with the generation in the making, 
we are surely bound to acknowledge that the days in 
which we live are full of energy, interest, and spontaneous 
joy; that the material with which we deal in our schools 
is wonderfully capable, generous, and responsive. 

If education itself is a release of power from within 
rather than an imposition of facts from without, there is 
surely much cause for rejoicing in the change which has 
come over the attitude of the young to their elders, in the 
greater ease with which children express themselves, and in 
the mutual sympathy which springs from a more scientific 
understanding of the life and needs of the individual 
during the period which lies between babyhood and 
maturity. 


The Headmistresses’ Conference 
By E. M. Fox, County School for Girls, Beckenham 


HE fifty-second Annual Conference of the Association 
of Head Mistresses was held at the Haberdashers’ 
Aske’s Girls’ School, Acton, on Friday and Saturday, 
June 11 and June 12, under the presidency of Miss Sparks, 
of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. Four hundred and 
seventeen members had accepted the invitation extended 
by the joint hostesses, Miss Young and Miss Sprules, head- 
mistresses of the sister schools at Hatcham and Acton. 
These schools, made possible by the munificence of Robert 
Aske, are administered by the Worshipful Company of 
Haberdashers. 

Both schools have recently kept jubilee, so that the 
Association met with grateful thoughts of the names of 
those early head mistresses whom all girls’ schools delight 
to honour. The interest in education taken by the Haber- 
dashers’ Company was shown by the welcome spoken by 
Prebendary Prosser, the chairman of the Governors, who, 
with the vice-chairmar, personally received the members. 
It was shown also in the lavish hospitality extended at the 
Haberdashers’ Hall on Friday, when the Association was 
given generous entertainment in the dignified setting of 
one of the great civic Halls, where was displayed the 
ancient treasure of the Company. 

The first day of the Conference was largely occupied with 
the routine business inevitable in so large an Association. 
Certain broad questions were discussed, dealing with the 
status of the profession. A resolution was passed against 
a falsely-called economy, which, if effected at the expense 
of efficiency, could never be economical in the true sense, 
but must be a policy of disaster. Discussion also took 
place on the new (1925) Teachers’ (Superannuation) Act, 
and consideration was given to problems connected with 
the training of teachers. The reports of the representa- 
tives serving on the committces of different societies 
showed how far-reaching, how diverse, and how significant 
the intluence of headmistresses may become. 


The most eagerly-expected item in the programme is 
always the presidential address. This year, by a happy 
arrangement, it was set as the climax of a series of speeches, 
each dealing with a different aspect of the one theme: 
‘The School in Relation to the World of To-day.” The 
charge is at times fairly brought against speakers on 
educational subjects that they are merely doctrinaire and 
idealistic. Possibly the exigencies of daily life save head- 
mistresses from this danger. In any case, the speakers at 
the Conference, while never losing sight of the great educa- 
tional principles for which the Association has always 
stood, showed a clear grasp of the practical details of the 
subjects under discussion. 

Miss Gwatkin (Streatham Hill High School) opened the 
debate by describing the characteristics of the girl of a 
practical, as opposed to an intellectual, bent. She alluded 
to the early struggles of women to receive an education 
comparable to that so easily, indeed often so casually, 
obtained by their brothers. She showed how it had been 
inevitable that it should be wholly ‘‘ bookish ” in character. 
For this reason, the practical girl had suffered. The 
practical girl was extrovert, rather than introvert ; motor, 
not sensory; interested in things more than in ideas; 
more cunning with her hands than with her mind; or, 
rather, she used her hands most easily as the instrument of 
her mind. In most cases she had suffered, as her teachers 
were practically always of the intellectual type, and had 
made no provision for her. The girl’s position was fre- 
quently misunderstood, and she was unfairly labelled a 
dullard, because she was set to do that for which she had 
no taste. Miss Gwatkin pointed out that teachers should 
judge a girl by what she could do, not by what she was 
unable to do. The curriculum should not merely provide 
for those girls who were going on to college, but it should 
also offer to the practical girl such avenues of expression as 

(Continued on page 492.) 
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housecraft and handwork. The First Examination would 
need modification if such girls were to obtain a School 
Leaving Certificate. 

Miss Oldham, O.B.E. (vice-president of the Association), 
continued the discussion by stating the present position of 
the professional woman, using that term in its broadest 
sense. She quoted Bacon’s words, that the ‘‘ work of 
men ought to be carried on to the glory of God, and the 
relief of men’s estate.” Recalling the words of the 
President of the Board of Education, ‘‘ The object of 
secondary education is to provide leaders in every depart- 
ment of life,” Miss Oldham urged her hearers to combat 
in the school the spirit of snobbery, which often dissuaded 
girls from taking up occupations for which they were 
thoroughly fitted, and which would afford full scope for 
their activities. The qualities leading to happiness in 
professional life were those very qualities which should be 
fostered among the senior girls of a school. They were 
concentrated keenness of interest in the work in hand; the 
courageous readiness to assume responsibility ; the tactful 
handling of one’s fellow workers ; and the ‘‘ team spirit,” 
which made a worker ‘‘ lend a hand ” in an emergency, 
helped her to “take the rough with the smooth,” and, 
generally, to ‘‘ play the game.” 

The close and happy co-operation existing between the 
Head Mistresses’ Association and the Ministry of Labour 
was shown by the presence of Miss Lilian Chapman, who 
kindly placed at the service of the Conference her special 
knowledge of the increase of opportunity in employment 
for women. In that connection a committee had been 
formed in London for the purpose of helping girls leaving 
school to obtain suitable employment. Over 1,000 girls 
were so placed last year, 250 schools obtaining counsel. 
Girls were advised not to crowd into clerical work, already 
overcrowded, and offering, on the whole, little scope to 
women, but to enter some avenue where the congestion 
was not so great. The following openings were particu- 
larly recommended: engineering, show-rooms for elec- 
tricity and gas, salesmanship in large stores, house 
decoration, catering, pianoforte salesmanship and tuning, 
scientific instrument making, clock and watch repairing, 
nursery nursing and laundry work. 

The same topic, ‘‘ The School in Relation to the World 
of To-Day,’’ was discussed on Saturday, from a different 
aspect, when Miss Brock (Mary Datchelor School) treated 
of the Idealin Education. She argued that, although educa- 
tion should never become static, there was behind all 
changing phenomena something permanent and inviolate. 
Education must connect the new with the old. It must 
show its double character, aesthetic as well as intellectual ; 
it must make people see as well as make them think. The 
speaker maintained that ‘‘ the whole end of education is to 
make differences in people so that through their impact on 
others in the world of to-day, they may make some 
difference to the world of to-morrow.” 

Miss de Zouche (Wolverhampton) High School) considered 
in detail certain scientific inventions, and showed how they 
had determined certain changes in social attitude, pointing 
out, by means of such examples as the cinematograph and 
oe what opportunity and what danger lay in 
them. 

Miss Morison (Graham Street) deprecated the modern 
spirit of restlessness which leaves no period of quiet, 
leisure. She compared Matthew Arnold’s description of 
“ the toil unsevered from tranquillity ” with the present- 
day liberty, in which we might all do anything we liked 
except be quiet! She made a spirited appeal to her 
hearers to do their utmost to prevent their pupils from 
losing, in the march of progress, what was good in the 
legacy of the past. 

Miss Heron (Wyggeston Grammar School) dealt with the 
decrease of parental control and the consequent difficulties 
with school discipline. The speaker pointed out the danger 
which surrounded the modern girl in the great increase of 
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luxury and restlessness which surrounded her. She empha- 
sized the need of the intelligent teaching of religion as a 
steadying influence. 

Taking as her theme the modern attitude towards self- 
expression and self-control, Miss Gray, J.P. (St. Paul's 
School), pointed out the need for self-realization in order 
to attain beauty in life. But this, continued the speaker, 
must be balanced by self-control if we were to attain to 
joy as well. Self-control could only be attained by self- 
knowledge, rooted in humility. Self-expression and self- 
control were not mutually hostile, but complementary. 
Where self-control was on a rational basis and not merely 
inhibitory, it would be found that self-expression was 
strengthened and exalted by self-control. 

Miss Stoneman (Park School, Preston), in dealing with 
the present place and influence of tradition in moral 
training, showed that religion must be based partly on 
tradition, on what is passed down by the elder to the 
younger. She showed that to be of real value in after life, 
direct religious instruction should be based on broad founda- 
tions and left to develop freely. Although supplemented 
by the living example of the teacher, the pupils of the 
present day would, it was hoped, outstrip the ideals of 
their teacher, as they themselves hoped to have outgrown 
much of what they had been taught. 

To Miss M. S. Young (Haberdashers’ Aske’s, Hatcham) 
had been allotted the most difficult part of the discussion 
—the treatment of changing religious and moral standards 
of the day. She showed that though in some directions 
there might be loss, in others there was gain. There 
might be less conventional religion, but there was an 
increase of reality, in the spirit of service. If there were 
less of that so-called obedience which was based on 
fear, there was more frankness of trust and confidence. 
Miss Young, in a carefully balanced argument, urged her 
hearers to give the girls of to-day a well-thought-out 
scheme of Bible teaching, to show them that the religious 
life could be one of activity and living interest. She pointed 
out that on the headmistresses rested the responsibility of 
directing wisely the tremendous activity shown in matters 
of religion, giving rise to the movement towards unity and 
the impetus to social service. Miss Young showed how, in 
school prayers, and particularly in periods of quiet, the 
school might do something to foster not only the spirit of 
service, but also the spirit of devotion. 

Some of the main points dealt with by the President in 
summing up the debate, will be found in the abridgement 
of her address which appears elsewhere in this issue. 

To many of those present, the solemn and inspiring 
words of Dr. Nairne, Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Cambridge, will remain as the fine summing 
up of a Conference which had reached a high level of 
seriousness. A special service had been arranged by the 
Vicar of St. Martin’s, West Acton. 

Taking as his text, ‘‘ Behold I stand at the door and 
knock,’’ Dr. Nairne emphasized the fact of the unchange- 
ableness of God amid all the changes of life and thought. 
Following out the main thesis of the Conference, with its 
complementary divisions, self-control and self-expression, 
the preacher showed how both aspects are necessary to the 
well balanced concept of a religious life. He admonished 
the congregation to remember that the business of educa- 
tion is to give new life. This could only be done if the 
teachers were themselves people of innocent lives, and so 
became one in spirit with their pupils. 

The joyous service received from the headmistresses, 
staff, girls, ‘‘ matrons and maids”’ of two schools; the 
generous hospitality of an ancient and worshipful Com- 
pany; the discussion of common problems in strains both 
grave and gay; the quiet period of corporate worship ; 
what memories of the past and hopes for the future 
are aroused by the fifty-second Conference of the 
Association | 
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Personal Paragraphs 


WELSH public life, and particularly Welsh education, 
has sustained serious losses which it will not be easy to 
make good. The losses are the more serious when it is 
remembered that Wales is perplexed by unusually difficult 
issues just now. The future place of the Central Welsh 
Board in the secondary system of Wales is still a matter of 
discussion, as is also that of the Medical School at Cardiff. 
The expansion of the National Library at Aberystwyth 
would be accelerated if adequate building funds were 
forthcoming. The Departmental Committee on Welsh is 
in the report stage. All these issues will be affected by 
the loss of three great leaders, Sir John Williams, Principal 
Thomas Rees, and Principal Franklin Sibly. 

* x * 


On May 24 Sir John Williams, G.C.V.O., M.D., died at 
Aberystwyth in his eighty-sixth year. One of the most 
eminent surgeons of his time, medical adviser and personal 
friend of Royalty, he devoted his years of retirement 
almost exclusively to the cause of higher education in 
Wales. Owing to failing health, he gave up his member- 
ship of the British Medical Council, but remained president 
of University College, Aberystwyth, and the National 
Library of Wales to the end. Born in a humble home- 
stead in Carmarthenshire, he was educated at the village 
school, the Normal College, Swansea, and University 
College, London. He gained his M.D. of London and a 
Fellowship of the Royal College of Physicians. Later he 
became Professor of Midwifery at the University of London 
and accoucheur to Queen Mary and the Queen of Norway. 
He was the main promoter of the Welsh Hospital during 
the Boer War. But it is as a littérateur and patron of 
education that his name will live in Wales. Not only did 
he carry out important literary research himself, but he 


was the ready helper of all other researchers. His gifts 
to the National Library in the way of whole sections of 
his private library have been on a magnificent scale. He 
was the founder of the Library, as he was also one of the 
original founders of the Edward VII Welsh National 
Memorial. 

$ & * 


THE life of Principal Thomas Rees, M.A., Ph.D., who 
died towards the end of May, will stand out as one of the 
most stirring romances in the history of Wales. He was 
only 57 years of age, and there were signs that he was 
just approaching a period which would have been of 
remarkable fruition for all the best things in Welsh life. 
Born in the humblest circumstances in a remote corner cf 
Pembrokeshire, he studied for the Ministry after a period 
as a working collier in the Welsh mines. From one of the 
old preparatory schools, peculiar to Wales, he proceeded 
to University College, Cardiff, and Mansfield College, 
Oxford, where he took high honours in theology. A few 
years ago he gained the degree of Doctcr of Philosophy of 
London University. Despite the heavy demands of his 
post as Principal of the Theological College, Bangor, he 
identified himself with a number of important movements, 
whose mere number is bewildering. His personal con- 
tributions to the literature of theology and philosophy were 
considerable. Within the last two years he had been the 
general editor of a new Bible Dictionary in Welsh, which 
is destined to have an enormous influence in Welsh religious 
thought. He was a member of the Adult Education 
Committee of the Board of Education and of the Depart- 
mental Committee on Welsh. His capacity for work was 
prodigious, and Wales bears the loss in his untimely death. 

(Continued on page 496.) 
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PRINCIPAL T. FRANKLIN SIBLy cannot be claimed as a 
Welshman, but he has spent much of his singularly 
fruitful life in Wales. His recent appointment as Principal 
Officer of the University of London is a very distinct loss 
to the University of Wales, and particularly to the young 
University College of Swansea, which is establishing itself 
so firmly under his wise guidance. Educated at the 
University College, Bristol, he gained the Doctorates in 
Science of both London and Bristol Universities. Then 
followed periods of work, as lecturer and professor, in 
King’s College, London; University College, Cardiff ; 
Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne; and finally, as 
Principal, at University College, Swansea. As the result 
of evidence submitted by him before the Royal Commission 
on University Education, he attracted the attention of 
some of the most distinguished scholars and administrators 
of the day. He has done quiet, unassuming, sterling work 
for Wales in every phase of her educational system. A 
young man, he goes to one of the most perplexing educa- 
tional problems of the day. he has the full confidence, 
sympathy, and good wishes of a legion of friends in Wales. 

% `% * 

Mr. RONALD GURNER, the new headmaster of King 
Edward VII School, Sheffield, will take up his duties in 
September next. He is an old pupil of Merchant Taylors’ 
School, and graduated from St. John’s College, Oxford, 
with first-class honours Mods. (1910) and Lit. Hum. (1912). 
After short periods of teaching service at Haileybury and 
Clifton, he was appointed to the staff at Marlborough in 
1913 and became a house master in 1920. During the war 
he was on active service from 1914 to 1918, being wounded 
in 1917 and mentioned in despatches. As the author of 
“The Day Boy,” he has been largely in the public eye 
during the last few ycars. After some four years only of 
actual teaching service, he gave up his public school career 
for the headmastership of the Strand School, Brixton—a 
municipal secondary school administered by the London 
County Council. He is a firm believer in the necessity of 
bridging the gulf between the traditions of public and 
secondary schools. At the Strand School he has already 
earned the deepest affection and respect of the pupils, the 
staff, and all connected with the school. Sheffield is 
fortunate in having obtained so able a successor to Mr. J. H. 
Hichens as headmaster of the noted King Edward VII 
School. 

* * * 

Dr. ALAN ENGLAND Brooke, the recently elected 
Provost of King’s College, Cambridge, in succession to the 
late Sir Walter Durnford, was born in 1863. He was 
educated at Eton and King’s, and during his college career 
gained many distinctions, including a Bell Scholarship, the 
Davies Scholarship for Classics, the Keramie Septuagint 
Prizes, the Carus Greek Testament Prize, and the Schole- 
field Prize for a critical study of the Holy Scriptures. He 
graduated in classical honours, and later became Fellow, 
Dean, and Lecturer of the college. He has been Ely Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Cambridge and Canon of Ely since 
1916, and in 1918 was appointed a chaplain to the King. 
Among his works is a notable edition of the Septuagint, 
produced in collaboration with Mr. Norman McLean. 

* $ x 


Miss EDITH GoopYEAR, B.Sc., has been appointed 
Tutor to Women Students at University College, London, 
in succession to the late Miss Winifred Smith. Miss Good- 
year was educated at Highbury High School during the 
headmistress-ship of the late Miss Minasi, who was herself 
one of the first women students at University College, 
London. From Highbury High School, Miss Goodyear 
proceeded to University College, where she graduated with 
honours in geology. She has been on the staff of the 
Department of Geology under Prof. E. J. Garwood for 
some years, and is an authority on stratigraphical geology. 
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Reviews 


THREE SCHOLARS 


(1) James Leigh Strachan-Davidson, Master of Balliol: A 
Memoir. By J. W. MackaliL. (7s. 6d. net. Clarendon 
Press.) 

(2) Henry Jackson, O.M., Vice-Master of Trinity College 
and Regius Professor of Greek in the University of 
Cambridge: A Memoir. By R. St. JOHN Parry. 
(15s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

(3) Francis Jenkinson, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge 
and University Librarian: A Memoir. By H. F. 
STEWART. (ros. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 


Strachan-Davidson (1) was one of the best-known of the 
Fellows of Balliol throughout the reign of the great Jowett ; 
and when Jowett died many old Balliol men wished and 
expected him to succeed to the mastership. The general 
feeling of the Fellows, however, was that the college should 
take the opportunity of strengthening itself intellectually 
from outside—it had lost Nettleship a few years before, 
and T. H. Green and Arnold Toynbee a few years before 
that—and so Edward Caird was elected. Strachan- 
Davidson, disappointed as he was, magnanimously did 
everything in his power to assist Caird, and the Fellows 
subsequently showed their sense of his services by electing 
him to the mastership on Caird’s resignation in 1907. 
Strachan-Davidson filled the office till his death, in 1916. 
He was a singularly lovable character, and long before he 
attained the mastership he was regarded as an “ institu- 
tion” and a ‘‘mainstay’”’ at Balliol, and enjoyed the 
affection of colleagues and pupils to a remarkable degree. 
His life was outwardly uneventful and he was never widely 
known outside Oxford, though his published work upon 
Cicero and Polybius and Roman Law was distinguished. 
He remained a bachelor, or perhaps it should be said that 
he married the College. Devoting his entire powers to 
Balliol, he was always prone to feel that any of the younger 
fellows who “committed matrimony” had lapsed from 
the ideal of duty. On the whole, his life, in spite of 
delicate health, was one of thoroughly deserved good 
fortune ; and good fortune may be said to have attended 
him after death in giving him the ideal biographer, skilful, 
sympathetic, of faultless taste and flawless style, and 
nearly as devoted to Balliol as he was himself. It may be 
that no one in the Oxford of to-day surrenders himself to 
his college quite so completely as did Strachan-Davidson, 
so that the book will remain a record of a fine later Vic- 
torian type, as well as of one particular person. 

The other two biographies are both of Fellows of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and both are written by Fellows of the 
same college. Henry Jackson, Professor of Greek from 
1905 to 1921, was a great figure in the Cambridge of his 
day. The friend and colleague who has put together his 
memoir (2) has wisely aimed at presenting a vivid portrait 
of Jackson in his lecture-room and in his own hospitable 
quarters in Nevile’s Court. Biographical details are handled 
in a summary fashion, and a great feature of the book is 
the large collection of Jackson’s letters, or rather of 
extracts from letters, for the superfluous has been drastic- 
ally cut away. The letters are arranged on a novel plan, 
not chronologically, but alphabetically, by subjects. The 
drawback is that the reader cannot easily trace the growth 
of Jackson’s mind. But the plan makes reference easy, 
and it gives us a body of obiter scripta, comparable to the 
Table-Talk of Coleridge, for which Jackson cherished a 
great admiration. The letters recall Jackson’s inspiring 
talk at those social gatherings which did so much to bring 
about happy intercourse between the older and younger 
generations at Cambridge. Their width of range is a 
sufficient answer to Mr. Bernard Shaw’s unlucky epigram 
that no professor of Greek knows about anything else. 
The frontispiece is a fine reproduction of the portrait by 
C. W. Furse. 


Francis Jenkinson (3) was for many years University 
librarian at Cambridge, in which office he succeeded Henry 
Bradshaw. He was a man of marked individuality, who 
carried his studies to a point of great proficiency along 
several different lines: he was an expert in music and in 
ornithology, as well as in classics and in bibliography. 
But the real interest of the memoir lies in the extent to 
which, with the help of several most attractive portraits, 
it conveys the impression of a personality of remarkable 
charm. “I think Uncle Mig is like Jesus,” said a small 
niece; and his biographer, Mr. H. F. Stewart, writes: 
“ To many who knew him best he seemed to come as near 
perfection, mental and moral, as is possible on earth.” 

All three lives are rich in inspiration for the student ; 
for all of them show that it is possible to combine devotion 
to scholarship and high attainment with the humour, 
modesty, and wide sympathies that most endear a man to 
his fellows. It is noteworthy that all three characters 
seem to have been inspired by a strong religious faith. 


A CRITIC ON SCIENCE TEACHING 


Teaching Science in Schools. By J. Brown. (3s. 6d. net. 
University of London Press.) 


Here, at last, is a sane, clear-sighted and incisive book 
on the teaching of science, which, if we are not grievously 
mistaken, will exert a great and very beneficial influence 
upon the scientific work in our schools. Mr. John Brown 
has had an unusually wide experience of educational 
methods, and it is evident from his book that he has an 
abundant store of common-sense—a feature which not all 
our educationalists are specially noted for. When we add 
that he also possesses the courage to express his opinions 
perfectly frankly it will become apparent that his book is 
well worth the attention of all who have the cause of school 
science at heart. Let us consider a few of his pregnant 
remarks. On the question, Why do we teach science ? he 
has something to say upon scientific method : “ Much has 
been claimed for the teaching of science because of the 
training it affords in scientific method. Valuable as a 
knowledge of scientific method is, I do not wish here to 
emphasize this aspect of science teaching, for I am con- 
vinced that the attempt to teach science because of the 
training it may afford in this respect has been the cause of 
much bad science teaching in the past and even to-day. 
... Itis very doubtful if all that is claimed for the scientific 
method can be achieved.” Now, whatever we may think of 
this very heretical statement, we cannot deny that to have 
it emphatically presented in this way brings us up with a 
start, and makes us take stock of our own position. 

On the heuristic system, Mr. Brown passes a comment 
which we should like to see framed and hung up in every 
staff-room in the country: Pupils “ were to discover 
everything for themselves and to be told nothing ; accurate 
Measurements and quantitative results were the basis of 
the course. The adoption of this principle by the univer- 
sities, and by the secondary schools, has fixed upon our 
educational system the rigid, narrow, and relatively un- 
interesting teaching of science so common in our schools 
to-day.” This is a view with which we warmly agree; the 
heuristic system, as generally interpreted, is a far more 
baneful influence upon science teaching in schools than the 
despised South Kensington system ever was. It is un- 
sound scientifically, educationally, and psychologically, and, 
in addition, it is unworkable. We are pleased to see so 
uncompromising a condemnation of it. 

The remainder of Mr. Brown’s book is equally fearless 
and stimulating. So much has been written upon methods 
of teaching science in schools by men who have had no 
practical experience at all, but have merely expressed their 
views dogmatically, ex cathedra, that it is a real delight to 
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listen to the opinions of one who knows exactly what he is 
talking about and what the trials and difficulties of the 
subject actually are. . 

Mr. Brown, however, does more than this: he gives, at 
the end of his book, practical suggestions for the treatment 
of special branches of science in schools, which will prove 
of the greatest assistance not only to the novice but also 
to every teacher who has not become too old or too obstinate 
to learn. His suggested scheme for the teaching of elemen- 
tary astronomy is excellent ; one wishes that he could have 
given us also more detailed schemes for the teaching of 
chemistry and physics. 

Altogether, the book is one which no science master or 
mistress can afford to do without. 


LABOUR AND EDUCATION 


From Nursery School to University. A Labour Policy. 
Report of the Education Advisory Committee of the 
Trades Union Congress and the Labour Party. 4d. 
Labour Publications Department, 33 Eccleston Square, 
S.W. I. 


This new pamphlet must be regarded as an important 
pronouncement regarding the definite intentions of the 
Labour Party in matters educational. Mr. Tawney’s 
book, “ Secondary Education for All,” still, it must be 
presumed, stands as setting forth the ideal policy. But in 
this new statement it is evident that regard has been 
paid to what is considered to be immediately practicable. 
A very wide field is covered, and some of the recommenda- 
tions are familiar friends. Nursery schools should be 
provided for children over 2 and under 5. All normal 
children attending elementary schools should be trans- 
ferred about the age of 11 to separately organized schools. 
The school leaving age should be raised to 15, with ade- 
quate maintenance allowances, the authority being given 
power, during a period of transition, to grant exemption 
to young people over 14 who have found “ suitable and 
beneficial ” employment. The size of classes in elementary 
schools should be limited forthwith to 50 pupils, and this 


maximum should be reduced to at most 40 within five 
years. There should be no new appointments of supplemen- 
tary teachers, and the appointment of new uncertificated 
teachers should, in future, only be recognized as a tem- 
porary arrangement where a certificated teacher is not 
available. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the pamphlet is 
that which deals with the realization of the ideal of 
secondary education for all. It is proposed that the number 
of places in grant-aided secondary schools should be 
immediately increased to 20 per 1,000 of the general 
population and Authorities required by the Board to 
submit schemes for dealing progressively with an increas- 
ing number of children. Fees should be abolished. Concur- 
rently with the progressive development of the secondary 
system, Authorities should be required to undertake the 
reorganization of the upper classes of elementary schools. 
It is evident that the ‘‘ central ’’ school problem has been 
carefully considered, for it is laid down that central schools 
should be built and equipped on secondary school lines, 
the staffing and size of classes being brought up to the 
secondary school standard. If this were done, many of the 
objections to the present central schools would disappear. 
Another good point made is that such schools should offer 
a variety of courses suited to children of different aptitudes 
and capacities. 

We should like to refer to other points, particularly to 
the proposal to abolish Part III Authorities where the 
population is under 50,000, and to transform them into 
Part II Authorities where the population exceeds 50,000 
and they are not already county boroughs. But we must 
be content with a reference to the finance of the scheme, 
which would involve an increase of about 50 per cent on 
present expenditure. This may appear formidable, even to 
those educationists who are wholly in favour of some such 
scheme as this. Still, there are more formidable items 
of national expenditure of a less desirable nature, and we 
can only express the hope that this pamphlet will influence 
public opinion in the direction of a sound educational 
advance. 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ECONOMICS 
Manual of Book-Keeping. By A. B. KELLY. (28. 6d. Dublin: į; Science Quarterly of 1887, are of mainly American interest, but 


Browne & Nolan.) 

A serviceable and well-written text-book whose underlying 
idea is ‘‘ to combine theory and practical work from the very 
beginning.” There is a useful chapter on ‘‘ Banking and Cheques,” 
and clear explanations of commercial terms are inserted at 
intervals. 


Population Problems of the Age of Malthus. By G. T. GRIFFITH. 
(12s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

This is a valuable book for the specialist in social history on 
the demographic side. After a full inquiry into the actual 
figures of the population, and the birth, marriage, and death 
rates for the end of the eighteenth century, the author goes on 
to discuss the influence of the various factors affecting these 
rates, viz., Conditions of Employment, Poor Laws, Agriculture 
and Food, Health, Alcohol, and Medicine. There is also an 
interesting chapter on Malthus himself. The volume is very 
fully documented, largely from official sources, and equipped 
with statistical tables, diagrams, and bibliography. It is not 
easy reading, but a scholarly and competent piece of research 
work that will be welcomed by students. 


Essays in Economics. By Prof. E. R. A. SELIGMAN. 
New York: Macmillan.) 

In this volume the distinguished American economist has 
collected a baker’s dozen of his scattered writings and addresses, 
most of them dated during the last quarter of a century. They 
are varied in character, ranging from historical papers on 
‘“Some Neglected British Economists’’ and ‘‘ Owen and the 
Christian Socialists ” to disquisitions on “ The Social Evil ” and 
“ The Economic Problems of the Modern Dentist.” Several of 
the chapters, such as the very long one on “ Railway Tariffs and 
the Interstate Commerce Law,” reprinted from the Political 


(17s. net. 


the book is, for the most part, readable and attractive, even to 
Englishmen. 


Money. By Dr. R. A. LEHFELDT. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Like its predecessors in ‘‘ The World’s Manuals,” this is an 
admirably complete, concise, and readable little text-book. The 
author (who occupies the chair of Economics in the Rand 
University) has even found room in his hundred pages to deal 
with such subjects as Price Changes, Index Numbers, Trade 
Cycles, and International Payments 


Primitive Trade: Its Psychology and Economics. By Prof. 
ELIZABETH E. Hoyt. (7s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

A careful and closely reasoned inquiry into the origins of 
commercial exchange among primitive peoples, leading to the 
conclusion that economic motives were not the primary ones, 
and that Adam Smith was wrong in assuming a “ natural 
propensity to barter.” Goods were only gradually freed from 
their subjective attributes, exchange grew out of the practice 
of gift-giving, and markets developed from social assemblies and 
travel expeditions. The book is well documented from anthro- 
pological sources, and furnished with a full bibliography. 


Wealth, Virtual Wealth, and Debt: The Solution of the Economic 
Paradox. By Prof. F. Soppy. (10s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Industry and Commerce. By Prof. J. R. SmitH. New Edition. 
(12s. net. Constable.) 

Politics and Economics. By H. G. WILiiams. (5s. net. Murray.) 


(2s. 6d. net. Milford : 


Ouroboros or The Mechanical Extenston of Mankind. By G. 
GARRETT. (2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 
Principles of Economics. By Prof. O. F. Boucke. Two Vols. 


(10s. 6d. net each. New York: Macmillan.) 
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ART, BIOGRAPHY, AND CLASSICS 


The Roman Alphabet and tts Derivatives : A Reproduction of the 
Lettering on the Trajan Column Engraved on Wood. By 
Prof. A. W. SEABY. (6s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

There are few art subjects which combine practical use and 
cultural value more than the study of lettering. Prof. Seaby 
deals with both aspects of the subject in an interesting intro- 
duction. It is true, as the author says, that the most perfect 
results cannot be produced by mechanical means, and this 
despite the fine alphabet designed by Albert Durer. The artist 
of the Trajan inscription seems to have been inspired by the 
Greek feeling for subtlety of curve ; and these large-size plates 
of the letters, accurately reproduced, with a full appreciation of 
their refinements, by a master of wood engraving, supply a need 
long felt by art masters for a standard Roman alphabet for use 
in classes. The work should find a place by the side of Mr. 
Johnston’s well-known book in the art library of every school. 
It would be useful if the whole alphabet could be published on 
one sheet for permanent exhibition on the school walls. 


The “ Individual Art Course: A Four Year Course of Assign- 
ments. By J. Hicks. Contracts 1, 2, and 3. (gd. each. 
Philip.) 

Quite apart from the merits or demerits of the Dalton plan 
of individual work on which this four years’ course is based, 
the “ Contracts ” taken together constitute one of the best books 
on art teaching in schools which have yet appeared in this 
country. Alike in aim and in method the “ Assignments ” are 
eloquent of enthusiasm, thought, and study on the part of the 
author, who has brought together in simple form the experience 
of such teachers as John Ruskin, Walter Crane, Edward Johnston, 
Catterson Smith, and Prof. Dow. The main object of helping 
the children to distinguish between beauty and ugliness in their 
surroundings is never lost sight of ; while the value of the book 
is much increased by the appropriate nature of the quotations 
chosen for the lettering exercises: that on page 31 in the third 
year’s Contract is an epitome of the principles of sound picture 
study and doubles the value of the exercise. We can confidently 
recommend the little books to art teachers whether they agree 
with the plan of ‘‘ individual ” work or not. 


Modern Artin Finland. By Prof. J. J. TIKKANEN. Picturesque 
Finland. By Prof. V. A. KOSKENNIEMI. (Helsingford : 
Government Printing Office.) 

Dutch Painting of the Seventeenth Century. By C. H. C. BAKER. 
(10s. 6d. net. “ The Studio,” Leicester Square.) 

The Constructive Drawing Series. By J. LiITTLEJOHNS. No. 1. 


Animals. The Horse. No. 2. Figure. Football. (9d. each. 
Pitman.) 

Prehellenic Architecture in the Aegean. By E. BELL. (8s. 6d. 
net. Bell.) 

The Self-Reliance Practical Drawing. By P. Rocers. Part I 
(for pupils of 10 to 12 years of age). (1s. Arnold.) ` 


Stewart Headlam : A Biography. By F. G. BETTANY. (ros. 6d. 
net. Murray.) 

Notwithstanding Mr. Bettany’s deep admiration of the man 
whose biography he writes, he has carried out his work without 
bias; the many virtues of Stewart Hleadlam are there; but so, 
too, are his obvious foibles. The book is one of absorbing interest. 
Influenced profoundly in his Cambridge days by Maurice, and 
in later years by Henry George, Stewart Headlam had in many 
respects a strikingly paradoxical career. Unlike Maurice and 
Kingsley he did not belong to the Broad Church—he was an 
Anglo-Catholic; though long associated with the Fabians, he 
differed on many points with their leaders; he has been called 
“a Tory Socialist.” His untiring and open advocacy of art in 
the theatre and on the dance-stage, the outcome of sincere 
convictions, cost him his licence as a curate; but prior to that, 
in the Drury Lane district and at Bethnal Green, in both of 
which he lived and worked for many years, and to the end of 
his life, he devoted himself to the service of the poor. His 
educational labours on the London School Board and on the 
London County Council, and his championship of teachers must 
be fresh in the memory of many of our readers. He had a strong, 
emotional nature and strenuous virility ; and as he fought his 
way through life he crossed swords with many redoubtable 
opponents. But even his antagonists respected him, and he 
never lost a friend ; for he always saw the best side of any man 
he knew, and he cherished no malice. The fine portrait at the 
beginning of the volume is an endorsement of the first impression 
of one who was afterwards a life-long friend, ‘‘ I’m sure that’s 
a great man.” 


William Morris. By H. Jackson. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
(5s. net. Cape.) 

Mr. Holbrook Jackson has added four new chapters to the 
study of William Morris which he published in 1908. They give 
a vivid portrait of the man, and a just estimate of his achieve- 
ment in the light of the thirty years that have passed since his 
death. His relation to Ruskin in art, ethics, and politics is very 
carefully appraised. 


British Women Through the Ages. 
(1s. 6d. Nisbet.) 

A Chapter in the Early Life of Shakespeare. Polesworth in 
Arden. By A. GRAY. (7s. 6d. net. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

Henry Jackson, O.M., Vice-Master of Trinity College and Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge : A Memoir. 
By R. St. JOHN PARRY. (15s. net. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

Francis Jenkinson, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
University Librarian: A Memoir. By H. F. STEWART. 
(10s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

The History and Sources of Percy’s Memoir of Goldsmith. By 
Prof. KATHARINE C. BALDERSTON. (38. 6d. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) ; 


By ETHEL A. EDWARDS. 


Excerpta Biblica: Passages from the Latin Bible Selected and 
Adapted for Use in Schools. By M. WI tts and R. H. 
STEPHEN. (2s. 6d. Dent.) 

This little volume is commended to the notice of school- 
masters in a brief Foreword by Dr. Rouse. We heartily endorse 
what is there said ; the Latin is simple, the stories are well told, 
and if the style is not classical, it will do no harm. (The syntax 
has been brought into conformity with classical idiom.) The 
authors have told the interesting story of the transmission of 
the Bible in a brightly written preface, four pages in length, and 
have selected nearly a hundred short stories both from the Old 
and from the New Testament. We think that the book should 
provide an interesting and welcome change from those books 
usually read in junior classes. Our only regret is that, although 
long quantities have been marked in the vocabulary, with which 
the book is provided, in all cases where error is either probable 
or possible, the same has not been done in the text itself. This 
was a great mistake in a book like this, which contains many 
words with which the average teacher is not familiar in a Latin 
dress. Otherwise, the book has our cordial commendation. 


Latin Prose Composition. By Dr. J. A. NAIRN. Library Edition, 
with Versions. (7s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

The Rhythm of Greek Verse: As Exemplified in Aeschylus and 
Sophocles. By Dr. W. THomson. (Not for sale. Glasgow : 
Jackson, Wylie.) 

A Greek-English Lexicon. By Dr. H. G. LIDDELL and Dr. R. 
ScoTT. A New Edition, Revised and Augmented through- 
out by Dr. H. S. Jones, with the assistance of R. MCKENZIE, 
and with the Co-operation of Many Scholars. Part 2. 
(ros. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

Excerpta Reddenda : A Book for Junior Forms. 
Edited by M. L. Newman. (Is. Bell.) 
Sappho. The Poems and Fragments. Greek Text, with an 
English Translation by C. R. Haines, and Introduction, 

Notes, Glossary, &c. (12s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 

The Story of Dido and Æneas: The Fourth Book of Virgil's 
“ Æneid ” Translated into English Verse. By H. S. SALT. 
(1s. net. Watts.) 


Arranged and 


The SECOND ANGLO-AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF PROFESSORS 
AND TEACHERS OF History will be held from July 12 to 17 at 
the Institute of Historical Research (London University), Malet 
Street, W.C. I. 


* * + 


Messrs B. T. Batsford, Ltd., 94 High Holborn, W.C. 1. 
announce the publication of a new quarterly art periodical 
entitled Old Master Drawings. It is intended mainly for col- 
lectors and students, and will embrace European art from the 
beginning of the practice of drawing to the nineteenth century. 
No periodical devoted exclusively to the subject of old drawings 
has hitherto existed. The first number about to appear will 
contain, like the subsequent issues, about twenty monochrome 
plates, and a dozen or more pages of articles and shorter notices. 
The material dealt with will not hitherto have been published. 
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ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 


The Heroes. By C. KINGSLEY. 
(1s. 6d. Blackie.) 

The Adventures of Ulysses. By CHARLES Lams. Introduction 
and Questions by A. D. INNEs. (1s. 6d. Blackie.) 

The title indicates that these reprints are intended for a 
pupil reading by himself, a use for which the wealth of easy 
questions on the text makes them most desirable; but the 
pronunciation of unknown proper nouns causes even the adult 
reader of English to quail, hence it is to be regretted that no 
assistance is offered to the child faced with so many strange 
names, especially as the parent or teacher to whom he may 
apply for aid. may not be himself a classical scholar. 


The Warden. By A. TROLLOPE. Edited by Jessie D. MYERS. 
(2s. New York: Macmillan.) 

The American editor opines that Trollope is even more 
typically British than Thackeray, and hopes that the late 
reaction in favour of wholesome realism in literature will restore 
to fashion his truthful and delicately-shaded pictures of the 
lives of every-day folk in mid-Victorian times. The notes, 
intended for Americans, are not without their use for persons 
on this side unacquainted with the exact meaning of terms 
connected with bygone trades and occupations. 


(1) The Gateway to English. By H. A. TREBLE and G. H. 
Vatuiins. Part I. Being First Steps in Grammar and Ex- 
pression. (2s. net. Milford: Oxford University Press.) 

(2) Intermediate English Tests. Senior English Tests. By E. E. 
REYNOLDS. (8d. each. Harrap.) 

(1) is a promising introduction to a projected series for use 
in the normal four-year course in secondary schools. Throughout 
its three divisions—‘' The Word,” ‘‘ The Sentence,” ‘‘ The 
Paragraph ’’—grammar and composition are treated concur- 
rently, so that by the aid of a sound and well-planifed handbook 
the foundations of English writing can be well and truly laid. 
The exercises on Section 21 are novel and helpful, but the 
omission of “ heir” from the list of unbreathed H words is 
misleading. (2) The diversity of the exercises in these two 
unassuming booklets will be their best recommendation to 
teacher and taught. 


The Age of Chaucer. By Sir A. T. QUILLER-CoucH. (2s. Dent.) 

This is the first volume of a series which aims at providing the 
teacher with suggestions and the pupil with true pictures of the 
particular period of history concerned. Various chapters deal 
with different aspects of life in the fourteenth century, and the 
illustrations are taken from contemporary manuscripts. The 
book is a most valuable link between literature and history, and, 
in discussing the influence of the work of Chaucer upon the 
English language, the author quotes a number of delightful 
ballads and poems. 


Milton’s Prose. Selected and Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Prof. M. W. WALLACE. (Cloth, 2s. net. Leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
Milford : Oxford University Press.) 

No pains have been spared in the production of this scholarly 
edition. To ensure accuracy, careful comparisons have been 
made between modern reprints and the last corrected editions 
of Milton’s lifetime. The punctuation used is that of the originals. 
The selections included are almost identical with those named 
in a memorandum submitted, with a view to publication, in 
1915 to the Clarendon Press by Prof. Raleigh. 


The March on the North Pole. By A. Jupp. (10d. Nelson.) 
Planned as a reading companion to the volumes of Nelson’s 
Geography Practice dealing with Europe and North America, 
this book describes five Arctic expeditions, those of Nansen, 
Peary, the Duke of the Abruzzi, Andrée, and Amundsen. 


(1) The Grip-Fast English Books: An Anthology of Prose and 
Verse for Schools. Compiled by F. A. ForsBes. Book I. 
The Spirit of Childhood. (1s. 6d.) Book II. The Opening 
Gate. Book III. When the World was Young. (1s. 9d. each.) 
Book IV. The Spirit of Adventure. (28. Longmans.) 

(2) Children of Ancient Rome. By L. LAMPREY. (2s. Harrap.) 

(3) Victors of Peace: Florence Nightingale—Pasteur—Fathey 
Damien, By “O.” Reprinted from “The Roll Call of 
Honour.” (ts. Nelson.) 

(1) These readers with the mysterious and unexplained title 
are intended for four different grades, and aH contain a good 
deal of fresh and attractive material. Much space in I and II, 
intended for the lower forms, is devoted to tales of the Saints by 
William Canton and others; III deals with Greek, Norse, and 
Irish mythology: and IV with adventures and heroic deeds 
ancient and modern. (2) In these stories, which do not profess 


Questions by A. D. INNEs. 


to be true to history, even legendary history, the author has 
successfully recreated, from many and conflicting sources, some- 
thing of what must have been the atmosphere and surroundings, 
the habits and customs of the early races of Italy, winding up 
with the foundation of Rome. From it children may gather, in 
pleasant fashion, their first notions of folk-lore and of the begin- 
nings of community life. (3) A reprint from ‘‘ The Roll Call 
of Honour,” surely deserves an honourable place on every 
class-room bookshelf. 


Tales of our Ancestors. From Elizabeth to James II. First 
Series. Ruffs, Blades, and Peviwigs. From Anne to the 
Present Day. Second Series. Powder, Patches, and Muskets. 
By Lieut.-Colonel W. P. Drury. (1s. 6d. each. Dent.) 

These charmingly told stories from English history are linked 
up, wherever possible, with the fortunes of noted men of the 

West, especially of Plymouth, in the secondary schools of which 

city the author first delivered the lectures, at the instance of the 

Education Authority. One cannot but regret that the elemen- 

tary schools, which stand in greater need of picturesque history 

teaching, did not have the benefit of listening to these stirring, 
amusing, and informing sketches, but they may at least profit 
now by the printed results. 


The Walls of Acre: A Story of the Crusades. The Foundling of 
Thornesford : A Story of Norman and Saxon. By MAR- 
GARET B. REED. (2s. 3d. each. Arnold.) 

The sustained interest of these tales compelled the reviewer 
to read every word of them, which ought to be in itself a sufh- 
cient recommendation to any child. The language is appropriate, 
without being stilted or archaic; the incidents are probable, 
however thrilling their nature. 


Readings in English Literature: To Accompany Long's “‘ Out- 
lines of English Literature.’ Edited by Mary L. WHEELER 
and WILLIAM J. Lona. (6s. 6d. net. Ginn.) 

Practice and Progress in English. Book II. By F. BEAUMONT. 
(2s. 9d. Grant Educational Co.) 

The Songs the Letters Sing: A Preparatory Primer. (od.) 
Book 1a. (1s.) Pictured by MARGARET W. TARRANT. 
(Grant Educational Co.) 

Kidnapped: Being Memoirs of the Adventures of David Balfour 
in the Year 1751. By R. L. STEVENSON. (2s. net. Blackie.) 


Intermediate English Tests. Senior English Tests. By E. E. 
REYNOLDS. (8d. each. Harrap.) 
Books and Reading. By W. E. SIMNETT. (5s. net. Allen & 


Unwin.) 

Anton Reiser : A Psychological Novel. By C. P. Mortiz. Trans- 
lated by P. E. MATHESON. (Cloth, 2s. net. Leather, 3s. 6d. 
net. Milford: Oxford University Press.) 

Standard Speech and English Practice. By A. Drew. Teacher's 
Book. (2s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

Standard Speech and English Practice: For Juniors. 
DREW. Two Vols. (gd. each. Blackie.) 

Voltaive’s The Age of Louis XIV. Translated by M. P. POLLACK. 
(2s. net. Dent.) 

Selected Letters of Horace Walpole. (2s. net. Dent.) 

Five Weeks in a Balloon and Around the World in Eighty Days. 
By JULES VERNE. (2s. net. Dent.) 

Selected Letters of William Cowper. (2s. net. Dent.) 

Peaks, Passes and Glaciers. Selected and Annotated by E. H. 
BLAKENEY. (2s. net. Dent.) 

Madam How and Lady Why : Lessons in Earth Lore for Children. 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY. (2s. net. Dent.) 

Everyman's English Dictionary. (2s. 6d. net. Dent.) N 

The Seven Champions of Christendom. By R. JOHNSON. (2s. 
net. Blackie.) 

The Abbot of Kirkstall: A Romance of the Time of the Black 
Prince. By Col. T. W. HARDING. (6s. net. Heffer.) 

Birds and Beasts in English Literature. Collected by CErcILy 
Boas. (1s. 6d. Nelson.) 

Reading and Thinking. Edited by Dr. R. WILSON. 
1s. 8d. Baok II., 1s. tod. Neison.) 

Essays of To-Day and Yesterday. David Grayson. Allan Monk- 
house. 1s. net each. (Harrap.) 

Stortes About the English Language. With Exercises. By D. 
PonTton. Book I. (2s. 6d. Dent.) 

Dapple Grey: A Story of the Peasants’ Revolt. By MARGARET 
B. REED. (2s. 3d. Arnold.) 

Selected Essays of E. V. Lucas. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Prof. E. A. WODEHOUSE. (2s. 6d. Methuen.) 

An Inland Voyage. By R. L. STEVENSON. With Introduction 
and Notes by R. E. C. HouGnton. (1s. 9d. Macmillan.) 


By A. 


(Book I, 
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Readings. Selected by W. DE LA Mare and Dr. T. QUAYLE. 
Book V. (2s. 6d. net. Blackwell.) 
Sybil: Or The Two Nations. By BENJAMIN DISRAELI. (Cloth, 


2s. net. Leather, 3s. 6d. net. Milford: Oxford University 
Press.) 

The Writings and Life of George Meredith: A Centenary Study. 
By Mary S. GRETTON. (6s. net. Milford: Oxford Univer- 


sity Press.) 
The Death of the Gods. By D. MEREJKowsk!i. New Edition. 
(38. 6d. net. Constable.) 


Junior Historical Plays. By W. GREENFIELD. (2s. net. Blackie.) 


The language is hardly majestic enough to match the themes, 
but for that very reason perhaps better suited to the schoolboy 
actors and audience. These eight plays, written for boys of 
from 9 to 13, demand no staging and very little in the way of 
costume and properties. The plots are all taken from the period 
of the invasions of England between 55 B.C. and A.D. 1066, and 
the two last little comedies are cunningly devised so as to 
introduce all the outstanding characters of that period—a 
pleasant combination of play-acting and history-revision. 


(1) Stories in Verse. Selected and Edited by G. G. LOANE. 
(2) Form-Room Plays. Intermediate Book. Compiled from 
English Literature by EVELYN SMITH. (3) The Younger 
Characters of Dickens. By J. C.STOBART and B. C. GIBSON. 
(4) Sir Walter Raleigh. Selections from His Writings in 


Prose and Verse. Edited by W. R. MACKLIN. King’s 
Treasuries. (1s. 4d. each. Dent.) 

Four agreeable additions to a popular series. Mr. Loane’s 
book (1) is an anthology of his favourite story-poems ; they are 
of all ages, sorts, and sizes, but they are all good. (2) is by an 
experienced and skilful constructor of school-plays. (3) will 


both appeal to old lovers of Dickens and win him new friends. 


Catullus. The Complete Poems. Translated and Edited by 
F. A. WRIGHT. (7s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 

Mr. Wright’s translations lack the grace which his renderings 

of the Greek Anthology would lead us to expect. He has mingled 


some older poetical versions with his own, but not systematic- 

ally enough to produce a good variorum Catullus in English. 

The Golden Treasury of Modern Lyrics. Book I. Selected and 
Arranged by L. Binyvon. With Notes by J. H. Fow er. 
(2s. Macmillan.) 

Mr. Binyon’s selection continues the tradition of the original 

“ Golden Treasury,” and extends its scope so as to include lyrics 

excluded from that collection as the work of authors living in 

1861. The grouping is delightful, no single poem loses by its 

neighbourhood, and enjoyment of *“ A Farewell ” and ‘‘ Remem- 

brance ” only deepens the sigh of satisfaction with which we 
greet “ Rose Aylmer.” 

A Book of English Verse Satire. Chosen and Annotated by 
A. G. BARNES. (4s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Paradise Lost: A Poem in Twelve Books. By JOHN MILTON. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by G. H. COWLING. 
With Illustrations, Notes, and Appendix, by H. F. HALLETT. 
(4s. Methuen.) 

William Blake. Songs of Innocence and of Experience : Showing 
the Two Contrary States of the Human Soul. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by A. D. Innes. (1s. Blackie.) 

Selected Poems of Gray, Collins, Goldsmith, and Cowper. Con- 
trasted by G. Boas. (1s. 9d. Nelson.) 

History and Poetry: A Book of Verses bearing upon British 
History from 1603 to 1837. Selected and Edited by D. L. J. 
PERKINS, (18. 9d. Nelson.) 

Shakespeare's Tragedy of Julius Caesar. Edited by J. HAMPDEN. 
(1s. 9d. Nelson.) 

“ Child of the Fairies” and ‘“‘ Midnight Revels” : Being Two 
Short Sketches for use in Schools. By C. PENROSE. (4d. net. 
Folk Press.) 


‘A First and Second Book of Lyrical Poetry. Selected and Edited 


by H. A. TREBLE and G. H. VALLINS. 
Oxford University Press.) 
Shakespeare. The Tragedy of Hamlet, 
Edited by G. E. HOLLINGWORTH. 
Tutorial Press.) 
About Shakespeare and his Plays. By G. F. Brapy. (2s. 6d. net. 
Milford : Oxford University Press.) 


(1s. each. Milford : 


Prince of Denmark. 
(2s. 3d. University 


HISTORY 


A Short History of Western Civilisation. By A. F. HATTERSLEY. 
(5s. Hodgson.) 

A Child’s History of the World. By V. M. HILLYER. 
net. The Century Co. Allen & Unwin.) 

Both these books provide an elementary outline of world 
history. Prof. Hattersley’s brief sketch is a lucid and scholarly 
piece of work which emphasises the cosmopolitan and pacific 
elements in the common civilization of the Western Hemisphere. 
It culminates naturally and appropriately in an exaltation of 
the idea of the League of Nations. Mr. Hillyer’s book is an 
amazing production, such as could emanate from nowhere 
except the country of Mark Twain. It contains a certain per- 
centage of history ; but far more prominent are the many and 
various devices by means of which the author attempts to 
convey the history to the attention and intelligence of his little 
patients. He hides the nasty facts which he feels it necessary 
to impart in masses of quips and cranks, typographical enor- 
mities and eccentricities of expression, unexpected analogies, 
and bewildering similes. The sober English teacher would gasp 
at the thought of using so strange a concoction with a class. 
There can be little doubt, however, that the book, by reason of 
its marked difference from the ordinary compendium, would 
hold the attention of any infant about ten years old, and it is 
conceivable that he might learn something from it. 

A History of France: From the Earliest Times to the End of the 
Great European War, 1918. By W. H. Jervis. With 
additional chapters by W. J. N. GRIFFITH. New and 
Revised Edition. (10s. 6d. Murray.) 

The “ Students’ France,” by the late Mr. W. H. Jervis, has 
enjoyed a long and well-deserved popularity. Originally pub- 
lished in 1862, it was in 1898 revised and edited by Mr. Arthur 
Hassall. In this new edition the story was brought down to the 
founding of the Third Republic in 1871. Since that date, how- 
ever, much has happened in France, and in the world to which 
France belongs. The events of the period 1871-1918 are in the 
re-issue before us treated in two additional chapters (pp. 666- 
785) by Mr. W. J. N. Griffith, late head of the Army class of 
Tonbridge School. In the main body of the work (pp. 1-665) 
we note no change at all. As now brought up-to-date, Jervis’s 
“ France ” remains the best single-volume text-book on French 
history at present available. 

The Perctes of Northumberland. By D. STEDMAN. (10d. Nelson ) 


(10s. 6d. 


Local Love: An Introduction to History. By F. E. MELTON. 
(2s. 6d. Nelson.) 

Students’ Notes on European History, 1789-1918. 
ALTHAM. (2s. 6d. Bell.) 

Spain: A Short History of its Politics, Literature, and Art from 
Earliest Times to the Present. By H. D. SEDGWICK. (Ios. 6d. 
net. Harrap.) 

The Aryans: A Study of Indo-European Origins. By V. G. 
CHILDE. (10s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

The Industrial History of England. By Dr. H. DE B. GIBBINs. 
Completely Revised and Enlarged by J. F. Rees. Twenty- 
eighth Edition. (5s. Methuen.) 

“ Britain and the World” History Series. Edited by Prof. J. 
STRONG. Book II. Makers of Britain. By ETHELDREDA 
M. Kinc. (2s.) Book III. Twenty Centuries of Travel. By 
Dr. EILEEN POWER and RHODA POWER. (2s. 3d.) Book 
IV. The Growth of a Nation. By S. J. Curtis. (2s. 6d.) 
Book V. The Changing Order (1485-1783). By FLORENCE 
L. Bowman. (28. 9d.) Book VI. Britain in the Nineteenth 
Century and After (1815-1925). By G. W. Morris. (3s. 
Pitman.) 

James, First Earl Stanhope (1673-1721) and British Foreign 
Policy. By F. L. Epwarps. (3s. 6d. Wallace Gandy.) 
Ploetz’ Manual of Universal History. Translated and Enlarged 
by W. H. TriLuincuast. Revised under the Editorship of 
Dr. H. E. Barnes, with the Collaboration of A. H. IMLAn, 
T. P. PEARpDoN, and J. H. WuoRINEN. (10s. 6d. net. 
Harrap.) ’ 

From Tribe to Empire : 
and in the Ancient East. 


By J. G. 


Social Organization among Primitives 
By Prof. A. Moret and G. Davy. 


(16s. net. Kegan Paul.) 

A Junior History of England. By A. W. P. GAYForD. (3s. 6d. 
Methuen.) 

Children of Other Days. By Ersa P. ENGVALL. Book I. (1s. 6d. 
Pitman.) 


History of England. By G. M. TREVELYAN. 
Three Parts, 4s. 6d. each. Longmans.) 

An Introduction to the History of Western Europe. By J. H. 
Rosinson. I. The Background of Modern History. II. The 
Emergence of Existing Conditions and Ways of Thinking. 
Completely Revised and Enlarged Edition. (15s. net each 
vol. Ginn.) 


(12s. 6d. net. In 
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GEOGRAPHY 


(1) Compassing the Vast Globe. By Dr. J. F. UNSTEAD and 
E. G. R. Taytor. Vol. III. The British Isles and the 
Neighbouring Lands. By E. G. R. TAYLOR. (2s. 6d. net. 
Constable.) 

(2) Europe. By J. THomas. (2s. 6d. Bell.) 

(3) Test Papers in Geography. For the Use of Candidates 
Preparing for School Certificate, Matriculation, and Similar 
Examinations. By E. R. WETHEY. (2s. Pitman.) 


(1) Seven chapters are devoted to the lands bordering the 
west coast of Europe, from Northern France to Scandinavia, 
and the thirteen chapters which follow deal with the British 
Isles. The physical features are well described, and special 
attention is given to the human aspect of geography. (2) The 
continent of Europe is first treated as a whole with regard to 
climate, productions, and communication, and then the political 
divisions are dealt with in groups, viz. the Atlantic, Mediter- 
ranean, and Continental countries. The book is written in an 
interesting style; it is clearly printed and well illustrated. 
(3) The hundred test papers, each of which contains six ques- 
tions, will enable candidates, preparing for examinations, to 
revise their work and to test their ability to answer a certain 
number of questions in a given time. 


A Study of the Oceans. By Prof. J. JOHNSTONE. (10s. 6d. net. 
Arnold.) 


As a rule, modern geographies deal with the land masses, and 
reference to the oceans is usually confined to trade routes and 
wind belts. This volume, in which the oceans are dealt with in 
a systematic way, will be a welcome addition to the geographies 
in general use. After giving a geological history of the oceans, 
and stating the various theories as to their origin and structure, 
the author writes on what he calls the classical geography of 
the oceans, in the course of which he summarizes the progress of 
knowledge from the earliest times to the great voyages of 
Columbus, Vasco da Gama, and Magellan. In this section he 
shows that the evolution of geography has always been intimately 
connected with the studies of astronomy and navigation. In 
the second half of the book, each ocean is described separately, 
and in considerable detail. The work, as a whole, is characterized 
by well-written descriptions, sound information, and carefully 
prepared maps and diagrams. 


Our World: A Human Geography for Use in Schools and Colleges 
in India, Burma, and Ceylon; with New and Specially 
Prepared Maps and Illustrations. By C. MorRISON. (5S. 
Macmillan.) 


Written in the first place for pupils and students in the schools 
of India, Burma, and Ceylon, this geography might with advan- 
tage be used in many English schools. Consisting of 646 pages, 
the book may roughly be divided into three parts, the first 
dealing with the world as a whole and physical geography, the 
second with the continent of Asia with special reference to the 
monsoon countries, and the third with the other four continents. 
Although the political geography is relegated to a subordinate 
position, the human aspect of the subject is well emphasized 
throughout the work, and the text is fully illustrated with 
maps and pictures. 


(1) Geography in School. By J. FAIRGRIEVE. 
University of London Press.) 

(2) The Measurement of Achievement in Geography. By M. E. 
BRANOoM. (5s. 6d. New York: Macmillan.) 

Both books treat of geographical method, the first in a general 
sense with broad outlook, the second in the restricted matter of 
tests. (1) In “ Geography in School’’ the author records the 
results of thirty years’ experience of teaching the subject, and 
he embodies in this work the general outline of lectures given 
to his students. The particular usefulness of the book consists of 
the fact that it is a personal record of a practical teacher. The 
young teacher will gain valuable hints and useful suggestions 
although teachers of experience will probably disagree with Mr. 
Fairgrieve on many points. At the end of the book is a good 
bibliography. (2) From Mr. Branom’s book one is led to believe 
that tests of questions requiring short answers are taken more 
seriously in America than in this country. He gives examples 
of such tests, and states the results obtained both from oral and 
from written answers. The following are two of the tests (pp. 
102—3) on South America: (a) Underline the country that leads 
in iron ore deposits: Chile, Argentine, Brazil, Bolivia, Peru. 
(b) Ten statements are printed, and the pupil, being told that 
five of them are true and five not true, is required to put a 
cross before each statement that is true. If given regularly, 


(7s. 6d. net. 


such tests are likely to revive the old system of cramming facts 
or to foster the habit of guessing. In any case they afford little 
means of showing a pupil's real geographical knowledge. 


(1) Physical Geography for South African Schools. By A. L. 
Du Torr. (7s. Cambridge University Press.) 

(2) Berwickshire and Roxburghshire. By W. S. CROCKETT. (35. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

(1) Although written for use in South African schools, this 
geography might with advantage be used as a text book in 
many English schools. The examples of physical phenomena 
are selected mainly from the continent of Africa, but there are 
also many references to other parts of the world. The various 
distributions are clearly and fully explained and special mention 
may be made of the sections on the work of rivers, glaciation, 
and the crustal movements of the earth. (2) From the same 
publishers comes a volume in the well-known series of County 
Geographies. This part of the Scottish borderland is carefuliv 
described as regards physical features, historical associations, 
occupations of the people, architecture, and other interesting 
subjects. The text is illustrated with suitable pictures. 


(1) Collins’ New World Atlas: 64 Orographical and Political 
Maps and Diagrams, 8 Pages of Introductory Letterpress, 
and Complete 16 Page Index of 5,000 Names. By E. A. 
MANCHESTER. (Is. 9d. Fu!l Cloth, 3s. 6d. Collins.) 

(2) Notes on Geological Map-Reading. By A. HARKER. Second 
Edition. (3s. 6d. net. Heffer.) 

(1) The maps in the “New World Atlas” are effectively 
coloured, the names throughout are printed in clear type, and a 
systematic scheme of lettering has been adopted to distinguish 
countries, oceans, large and small towns, &c. The contours on 
the orographical maps are shown with well-defined lines ; both 
heights and depths are given in metres with the corresponding 
number of feet or fathoms respectively, e.g. 4,000 metres equals 
13,123 ft. or 2,184 fathoms. (2) In 65 pages the writer shows 
first how a geological map may be prepared from an ordinary 
topographical map, and then deals particularly with the mapping 
of stratified rocks in relation to strike and dip, and with the 
outcrop of these rocks on the ground surface. For advanced 
pupils, these lessons will provide an instructive course of study. 


A Child’s Guide to London. By A. A. METHLEY. Second Edition, 
Revised. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 


The title of this guide is somewhat misleading, for manv 
grown-up people as well as children will find the chapters full 
of useful information. Historical references and literary notes 
add greatly to the value of the various descriptions of buildings 
and places. There are twenty-five suitable illustrations. 


Historical Geography of Scotland. By W. R. KERMACK. Second 
Edition. (3s. 6d. Johnston.) 

In most school books, the influence of geography on the 
history of Scotland is taken for granted, although brief reference 
is made to it. The writer of this volume very successfully deals 
with the matter in a more detailed way, and he traces the history 
of Scotland through the various centuries in order to show its 
intimate relation to the geographical features. The subject- 
matter has been well chosen, and the historical incidents are 
carefully described and illustrated by maps. Among the 
subjects dealt with may be mentioned (a) the Borders and 
Scottish Independence; (b) the Scottish Highlands; (c) the 
Lowlands before the Union of 1707; and (d) the Burghs and 
Medieval Trade. 


The Geographical Teacher. Supplement No. I. The Historical 
Geography of Early Ireland. By W. FITZGERALD. (5s. net. 
To Members of the Geographical Association, 4s. net. 


Philip.) 
Philips’ Visual Contour Atlas: Berks. and Reading Edition. 
(1s. 4d. Philip.) e 


Geography Through Map-Reading. No. 3. The British Empire. 
(1s. Milford: Oxford University Press.) 

A. and C. Black's World-Wide Geography Pictures. The Suez 
Route to the Far East. The Port of Manchester. (6d. each. 
Black.) 

High Lights of Geography. By D. S. JORDAN and KATHERINE D. 
CATHER. North America. Europe. (3s. 6d. eacb. Harrap.) 

Adventures of Exploration. Book IV. Africa. By Sir J. S. 
KELTIE and S. C. GILMOUR. (2s. Philip.) 

Comparative Series of Smaller School Maps: Scotland, Physical 
and Political. (7s. net. Philip.) 

Notes on Geological Map-Reading. By A. HARKER. 
Edition. (3s. 6d. net. Heffer.) 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


An Elementary German Reader. By Prof. E. H. ZEYDEL. (2s. 6d. 
Harrap.) 

The statement in the preface that this book “ aims to provide 
material which the average under classman will find suited to 
his range of potential interests, and in so doing to be thought- 
stimulating as well as informative ” is alone sufficient to suggest 
where this book hails from. Many such readers have been 
produced by American teachers; like this one, they are gener- 
ally well got up and workmanlike, with good illustrations, no 
notes, but a full vocabulary. When brought to this country, they 
might with advantage be furnished with an appendix explaining 
the allusions to things American ; for comparisons are frequently 
made between German and American institutions, which some- 
times are none too helpful for the ordinary English reader. 


Scenes from Moliére. Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
R. A. SPENCER. (28. Arnold.) 

The objection that many feel to Lamb's “ Tales from Shake- 
speare’’is not without justification. It seems a pity that pupils 
should read only scenes from Moliére instead of the complete 
plays. Yet there are some teachers who think otherwise, and 
several selections like the present are available. Mr. Spencer 
has been well advised to prefix a note on the society of the 
seventeenth century in France; but its style is rather unattrac- 
tive, and as a whole it is distinctly inferior to Prof. Baker’s 
account in his masterly edition of ‘‘ L’Avare.”’ The life of 
Moliére is well put together, and there are short introductions 
to each of the eight plays represented. It seems surprising that 
these do not include ‘‘ Les Femmes Savantes,” from which some 
delightful scenes might have been taken. 


‘French Proses for Early Stages. By P. L. MURPHY. 
Harrap.) 

Mr. Murphy is lecturer in modern languages at the Teachers’ 
College, Sydney, and teaches at Sydney High School. He has 
found that good results could be obtained by doing simple French 
prose composition at a stage considerably earlier than is usually 
approved by direct method teachers. He gives the young 
learner some hints and then provides a number of passages in very 
simple English for translation. Occasionally the English seems 
a little unnatural. Would a normal boy say of the “ big yard 
where we play ” that “it is very pretty ? ” or call his uncle 
‘my father’s brother ?’’ or remark that “it is pleasant to eat 
good fish ? ” An English-French vocabulary is given at the end 
of the book. 


Translation from and into German: A Guide to German Unseen 
Translation and Composition. By H. MIDGLEY. (2s. 3d. 
Dent.) 

Mrs. Bearman’s two volumes of “ Translations from and 
into French ” have been so warmly received that a similar book 
for German has now been issued. Mr. Midgley has much experi- 
ence as a teacher and an examiner, and he has written a very 
helpful introduction which deals with the chief grammatical 
difficulties likely to be encountered at this stage, and gives hints 
on translating from German. There are twenty-five German 
prose passages, and the same number of English pieces similar 
in subject; and there are twenty German poems. All are 
supplied with useful notes and references to the introduction. 


Francois de Curel. Le Repas du Lion. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by Prof. A. G. FITE. 
(5s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The number of present-day French plays suitable for school 
reading is not large, and any fresh text of this kind is welcome. 
“ Le Repas du Lion ” is concerned mainly with the relations of 
capital and labour ; and love plays no part in it. The complex 
character of Jean de Miremont, as boy, youth, and man, is very 
acutely analysed, and the peasant folk are well portrayed. 
Prof. Fite has supplied a good introduction on Curel and his 
work, as well as notes and a glossary which give all information 
required for a clear understanding of the text. 


Atala and René. By FRANcOIS RENE DE CHATEAUBRIAND. 
Edited, with an Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary, by 
Prof. CAROLINE STEWART. (5s. Gd. net. 
University Press.) 

For students of the romantic period, acquaintance with 
“ Atala” and ‘‘ René” is of great importance. A comparison with 
“ Paul et Virginie ” and with earlier eighteenth century fiction 
shows up the original features in Chateaubriand’s, and how 
justly he has been called the précurseur of Romanticism. The 
introductory note on Chateaubriand is rather slight, but the 
notes are very good indeed, and succeed in calling the student’s 


(1s. 6d. 


Milford : Oxford | 


attention to what was novel in style and feeling. There are 
some pictures of Chateaubriand, and a copy of an old map of 
North America to illustrate ‘‘ Atala.” 


Enfants et Petites Gens : Stories and Selections from the Works 
of Charles Louis Philippe. Edited by Dr. HELENE HARVITT 
and W. C. DousB-KeErr. (6s. 6d. net. Milford: Oxford 
University Press.) 


Nodier. Inés de Las Sierras. Edited by E. J. A. Groves. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. (1s. Blackie.) 


Vie de Polichinelle et ses Nombreuses Aventures. By O. FEUILLET. 
Adapted and Edited by Prof. O. H. FYNES-CLINTON. 
(1s. 6d. Macmillan.) 


English-French and French-English Dictionary, with the Pro- 
nunciation of the French Words tn the Script of the Association 
Phonétique Internationale. By L. A. TRIEBEL and F. E. 
GAUNTLETT. (2s. 6d. Separate Parts, 1s. 6d. each. Jaschke.) 


The Spanish Irregular Verbs, Arranged without Abbreviation, with 
Tables of “ Ser,” “ Haber,” and of the Regular Verbs in the 
Three Conjugations. By J. M. PASCUAL Y ARGUER. (2s. 
net. Hachette.) 

Schnock. By F. HEBBEL. Edited, with Introduction and Notes 
by Dr. W. Rose. Nuszknacker und Mausekonig. By E.T.A. 
HOFFMANN. Edited, with Introduction, Notes and Vocabu- 
lary, by J. B.C. GRUNDY. Aus den Memoiren des Herrn von 
Schnabelewopski. By H. HEINE. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Dr. W. Rose. Spiegel, das Kätzchen. By G. 
KELLER. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by P. A. 
WAYNE. Dre Schildbürger. By G. Schwas. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by F. Norman. 
Hinzelmeter and Der Kleine Hadwelmann. By T. STORM. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes and German-English 
Vocabulary, by L. A. TRIEBEL. (Is. 3d. each. Hachette.) 


L'Abbé Constantin. By L. HaLEvy. Authorized Edition, Abridged 
and Edited by Dr. T. Lociz. (2s. 6d. Heath.) 


Pêcheur D'Islande. By P. Loti. Authorized Edition, Edited and 
Abridged by O. B. SUPER. (28. 6d. Heath.) 


Dosia. By H. GREVILLE. Edited by Dr. T. E. HAMILTON. 
Authorized Edition. (2s. 6d. Heath.) 


Aucassin et Nicolette. By J. ANDRE. With Questionnaire, 
Exercises, and Vocabulary, by M. CEPPI. (1s. 3d. Bell.) 


Nathan, der Squatter-Regulator. By C. SEALSFIELD. Abridged 
and Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by 
Prof. B. A. UHLENDORF. (5s. 6d. net. Milford: Oxford 
University Press.) 

La Bastide Rouge. By E. BERTHET. La Rose Blanche. 

NAULT. (Is. 6d. each. Macmillan.) 

Victor Hugo. Prose et Poésies. Selection made and Edited by 
A. WILSON-GREEN. (3s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

A Skeleton French Syntax and Composition Notebook. By J. H. 
CHILDS, (1s. 6d. Mills & Boon.) 

Alexandre Dumas, Père. Henri III et sa Cour. Edited, with 
an Introduction and Notes, by Prof. M. BaupDIN and Prof. 
E. E. BRANDON. (5s. 6d. net. Milford : -Oxford University 
Press.) 

Lessing. Hamburgische Dramaturgie. 1. 
University Press.) 
Fillena. Lebrija. Encina. 
University Press.) 


By L. 


(1s. 6d. Cambridge 


Selections (1s. 6d. Cambridge 


TEACHERS TOUR IN CANADA.—A descriptive itinerary has 
been issued in connexion with the second annual visit to be 
made to Canada during the coming summer by head and 
assistant masters and mistresses and British educationists under 
the auspices of the Overseas Education League. The party will 
leave Liverpool on July 30 on the Canadian Pacific liner 
Metagama, which will call at Glasgow on the following day. 
Quebec will be reached on August 6, and visits will be made to 
Niagara, Ottawa, Montreal, Toronto, and many of the principal 
cities of the Dominion, the Great Lakes, the prairies, the Rocky 
Mountains, the Pacific coast, &c., through the most wonderful 
scenery in the Dominion. Special facilities will be available for 
studying the educational, industrial, and social life of the people 
of Canada. The itinerary, which is illustrated with a number 
of delightful views, mav be obtained free on application from 
Miss R. Young, Hon. Secretary, Joint Tour Secondary Associa- 
tions, 29 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
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British Birds. Written and Illustrated by A. THORBURN. In 
Four Volumes. Vol. III. New Edition. (16s. net. Long- 
mans.) 

The third volume of this beautifully illustrated work in no 
way falls short of its predecessors. In it are described the geese, 
ducks, pigeons, game-birds and their relatives, crakes, plovers, 
and bustards. SBird-lovers may congratulate themselves that 
so skilled an artist as Mr. Thorburn is one of their fraternity. 


Lectures on Certain Aspects of Biochemistry. By Dr. H. H. DALE, 
Prof. J. C. DRuMMonp, Prof. L. J. HENDERSON, and Prof. 
A. V. HILL. (12s. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 
This book consists of lectures on different problems of bio- 
chemistry given in the University of London during the summer 
term of 1925. There is much in it of interest to science teachers, 
and, although the treatment is highly technical in places, such 
lectures as those on ‘' Lactic Acid as the Keystone of Muscular 
Activity,” by Prof. A. V. Hill, and on “ Vitamins ” by Prof. 
J. C. Drummond are so lucidly written that the book may 
justifiably be ordered for a school science library. The general 
format and printing of the book are so good as to call for a 
special word of praise. 


Phototopography : A Practical Manual of Photographic Surveying 
Methods. By A. L. Hiccins. (6s. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

Phototopography, although extensively employed by engineers 
and surveyors on the Continent, in Canada, and in the United 
States, has been comparatively neglected in this country. Mr. 
Higgins has written the present “Practical Manual” to fill an 
obvious lacuna in scientific literature, and his efforts should be 
appreciated by those who have felt the very real need for such 
a book. Full instructions are given for field-exercises and there 
are numerous excellent illustrations. 

Evolution and Creation. By Sir OLIVER LODGE. 
Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Sir Oliver Lodge’s conceptions of the relation between religion 
and science are widely known. In the present thoughtful book 
he seeks to reconcile the scientific and religious or theological 
points of view on evolution, believing that these diverse aspects 
need no longer be regarded as hostile or opposed to each other. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that the book is characterized by 
the same clarity of thought and felicity of expression which 
mark the author’s other volumes, although the conclusions Sir 
Oliver reaches may not be acceptable to every one. 

Why and How: A Book of Everyday Science. Descriptive and 
Experimental. By E. Sankey and A. Royps. (2s. 
McDougall’s Educational Co.) 

This addition to the rapidly increasing number of elementary 
books on everyday science is not quite on the usual lines. It 
chooses a number of common problems, such as why things 
fall, why the wind blows, why rivets are used red-hot, and so on, 
and uses them as a means to introduce simple explanations of 
gravity, aif-pressure, expansion, and other scientific phenomena. 
The scope of the book is confined to physics only. 

Life of Plants. By Sir F. KEEBLE. (5s. net. Clarendon Press.) 

It is safe to predict for Prof. Keeble’s little book a wide circu- 
lation among those of‘the public who wish to know something 
of the part which botany is playing in the science of to-day. 
It is a fascinating story which the author has to tell, and he 
tells it with a charm of style few authoritative botanists can 
command. The book deals mainly with life processes, especially 
with the green plant’s unique power of synthesising food from 
inorganic materials—the account involving an excursion into 
the groundwork of biochemistry which most readers will find 
all too brief. The principles of variation and heredity, and the 
various responses of plants to their environment, are considered 
with the same lucidity. The book is very attractively produced, 
with some fifty excellent illustrations. 


The Child at School: Being Chapters on the Medical Suberin- 
tendence of Growth. By Sir L. MACKENZIE. (2s.6d. net. 
Faber & Gwyer.) 

The average citizen of to-day undoubtedly appreciates the 
importance of accurate information on such questions as diet, 
ventilation, exercise, the choice of his house, the care of his 
children, infections, and epidemics. The series to which this 
little book belongs is designed to bring within the reach of 
every onethe latest expert opinions on the chief problems of 
health. Parents and teachers especially will read with interest 
and profit Sir L. Mackenzie’s essay, which emphasizes four 
points: first, the social environment as affecting the school life ; 
second, the fundamental importance of the study of nutrition ; 


(3s. 6d. net. 


third, the official beginnings of medical inspection and its social 

significance; fourth, the principles of physical education. 

An Introduction to Practical Biology: A Course of Work Based 
Chiefly upon the Plant and Arranged for Use without Specsal 
Apparatus in Either the Classroom or the Home. By N. 
WALKER. (5s. net. Pitman.) 

This course of work is the outcome of the Tutorial Class 
Movement among adult students in the North of England, and 
is intended primarily for small weekly study circles. The book 
is divided into twenty-seven chapters, each containing work to 
last at least two hours. It is essentially practical and business- 
like, and well suited to the needs of tutorial class members 
with biological tastes. The attitude of alert inquiry, so char- 
acteristic of the adult tutorial class, is an admirable feature of 
the book. It contains thirty-eight helpful illustrations. 

Clouds and Weather Phenomena: For Artists and Other Lovers 
of Nature. By C.J. P. Cave. (5s. net. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press.) 

The author of this small work on clouds is a well-known 
authority. He has gathered within small compass a wealth of 
valuable information, and the addition of over forty beautifully 
produced photographs illustrating every type and variety of 
clouds rounds off a work that is a credit alike to author and 
publishers. 

Skyways. By A. COBHAM. (158. net. Nisbet.) 

A racy account by one of England’s foremost civilian pilots 
of his flying experiences from the time of his demobilization. 
Told in a natural and easy style, the interest never flags, and 
the book throws vivid light on the evolution of commercial 
aviation. If only from the fact that the narrative inspires the 
reader with confidence and a desire to cultivate the ‘‘ air sense,” 
the book does a real service. Essentially a book for all school 
libraries. 

Control on the Railways: A Study in Methods. 
(12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

A valuable story of organization whose special interest, so 
far as education is concerned, is in the inclusion of a full account 
of signal control on our railway systems. The book is well 
produced and illustrated. 

An Introduction to Mechanics. Part I. Statics. Part II. 
Dynamics. By J. P. CLlatwortuy. (8s. 6d. Methuen.) 

Both parts of the subject—statics and dynamics—are included 
in this volume, which is really two volumes bound in one cover. 
Fortunately the author gives some hints to teachers and students 
which may have the effect of preventing the two parts of the 
subject undergoing the process of segregation in the student's 
mind. The book is intended for students who will follow up 
engineering, and gives a very fair introduction to the elementary 
principles of mechanics. The author clearly has a well-developed 
sense of humour, and his quaint way of putting things will 
appeal to the student and will help to make the subject a live 
one. The book contains a considerable number of exercises, 
and might usefully have many more. Many teachers also will 
not agree with the exclusion of definite experimental work, 
which not only provides a means of driving home the principles, 
but also serves as an introduction to the much more important 
experimental work done in the later years of all engineering 
courses. 


By P. Burtr. 


Readable Relativity: A Book for Non-Specialisis. By C. V. 
DURELL. (3s. 6d. net. Bell.) 
Common Science. By C. W. WASHBURNE. (38. In two parts, 


Is. 6d. each. Bell.) 


The Kingsway Series of Nature Study Exercise Books. By R. 
Morse. Book 1a. Summer Term. (4d. net. Evans.) 
Chemistry for School Certificate: A Revision Course. By W. 


LITTLER. (2s. 6d. Exeter: Wheaton.) 
How We Harness Electricity. By C. R. GiBson. (18. 3d. Blackie.) 
The Physiology of the Continuity of Life. By Prof. D. N. Paton. 
(12s. net. Macmillan.) 
The Principles and Practice of Horticulture. 
(3s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 
Thermodynamics : For Students of Chemistry. By C. N. Hmm- 


By A. S. GALT. 


SHELWOOD. (6s. net. Methuen.) 
Practical Glass Manipulation. By D. B. Briccs. (2s. 6d. net. 
Lockwood.) 


A Text-Book of Organic Chemistry : Historical, Structural, and 
Economic. By Prof. J. Reap. (12s. 6d. net. Bell.) 

Our Prehistoric Ancestors: The Story of Man’s Evolution to the 
End of the Old Stone Age. By Dorotuy Davison. (78. 6d. 
net. Methuen.) 
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Cambridge Books 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


Victor Hugo 


a o 
Prose et Poesies 
Selection made and edited by 
ARTHUR WILSON-GREEN, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 3s 6d. 


The Cambridge Modern French Series : Senior Group . 


This volume contains selections from Victor Hugo’s works, 
together with exercises on the Direct Method, and a vocabulary. 


German Influence in the 
English Romantic 
Period, 1788-1818 


With special reference to Scott, Coleridge, Shelley, 
and Byron. 
By F. W. STOKOE. 


With a Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 


Latin Prose Composition 
By J. A. NAIRN, Litt.D. 


Library edition with Versions. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


This edition contains Dr Nairn's own versions of the English 
picos which he provides for translation into Latin. 

A book of unique and outstanding value . . . which all who 
need such a work will rejoice to possess and use . It contains 
a number of excellent passages for translation into ‘Latin.. Sss 
We commend this first-rate, scholarly and practica, Dook- ” 

ucation. 


The Elements of 
New Testament Greek 


A Method of studying the Greek New Testament, 
with Exercises. 


By Rev. H. P. V. NUNN, M.A. 
Fourth Edition, sarae = Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 


In this edition sume of ne poe has been re-arranged and 
some exercises have been added. 


A Junior Geometry 


Based on the various Geometry Books by Godfrey 
& Siddons. 


By A. W. SIDDONS, M.A., 
and R. T. HUGHES, M.A. 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 


This book is gears to be a first Geometry book for boys and 
girls nning bject between the ages of 10 and 13. It 
covets all that is sear in Prepara Schools, and it meets all 
the requirements of many Girls’ oe Junior Day and Evening 
Technical Schools, and Central Schoo 


Elementary Integral 


Calculus 


By G. LEWINGDON PARSONS, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 
This book, by a master at Merchant Taylors’ School, is based 
on the syllabus of the Higher Certificate Examination, and 


provides an introduction to the subject for mathematical and 
scientific students. 


An Introduction to the 
Study of Integral 
Equations 


By M. BOCHER, B.A., Ph.D. 


Second Edition, reprinted. Demy 8vo. 4s 6d net. 


Cambridge Tracts in Mathematics and Mathe- 
matical Physics. No. 10. 


The Cambridge Syllabus 
of Religious Teaching 
for Schools 


Being the Report on the Teaching of Religion and 
of the Bible by an Advisory Committee of the 
Cambridgeshire Education Committee. 


Second Edition. Demy 8vo. ıs 6d net. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
LONDON: Fetter Lane, E.C. 4 
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RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


The First and Second Books of Samuel in the Text of the Revised 
Version, with Introduction, Maps, Notes, Subjects for Study 
and Index. Edited by the Rev. A? R. WHITHAM. (28. 6d. 
each. Rivingtons.) 

Teachers will find these volumes exceedingly useful. The 
notes and comments are competent, and it is a great gain to 
have the text of the R.V. provided. 


How Readest Thou ? A Simple Introduction to the New Testament. 
By S. NEILL. (4s. net. Paper, 2s. net. Student Christian 
Movement.) 

This admirably planned and well-written volume fills a gap. 
The author says: ‘‘ I have tried to keep in mind [in the writing 
of this book] the two considerations of brevity and simplicity. 
. . . I have tried to concentrate on the New Testament itself. 
. . . In these days people would far rather read a book about 
the New Testament than the New Testament itself; any one 
who conscientiously reads this book, as it was written, with a 
constantly open Bible, will have worked at least once through 
the whole of the New Testament.” After an introductory 
chapter, the following themes are dealt with: ‘‘ The World to 
which Jesus Came ” (II), ‘‘ How our Gospels were Written ” 
(III), ‘‘ The Fourfold Gospel ” (IV), ‘‘ The Teaching of Jesus” 
(V), ‘‘ The Acts of the Apostles ” (VI), ‘‘ The Writings of Paul ” 
(VII), “The Epistle to the Hebrews ” (VIII), ‘‘ The Catholic 
Epistles ” (IX), “The Revelation’’ (X). We warmly com- 
mend this volume as an introductory text-book. 


The Religious Difficulties of Youth: Essays of Interpretation and 
Inspiration. By Rev. A. D. BELDEN. (38. 6d. net. 
Sampson Low.) 

Whatever Mr. Belden writes is imbued with life and modernity. 
The present volume is no exception to the rule. Mr. Belden 
likes young people, and sympathizes with them in their difficul- 
ties. He understands their point of view, and has had much 
practical experience in dealing with them. The present volume 
contains a series of papers which deal with these difficulties. 
Such subjects are dealt with as ‘‘ Nature and God,” “The 


Supernatural in Life,” “The Seeming Unreality of the 
Spiritual Life,” ‘‘ The Supremacy of Jesus,” “ The Problem of 
Sin,” “ Is the Atonement Moral ? ” ‘“‘ Religion and Sex,” ‘‘ The 
Riddle of Life,” &c. These able essays will be a real help to 
many and deserve to be widely known. 


“ What Mean Ye by These Stones ? ” : Suggestions to Readers of 
the Old Testament. By J. M. C. Crum. (Duxeen, is. 
Cloth, rs. 6d. S.P.C.K.) 

This little book contains a sort of running commentary on the 
salient features of the principal figures and books of the Old 
Testament. The author well brings out what is important and 
distinctive in a simple, direct way. As a simple guide, the 
book is excellent. 


Songs of Pratse. (Music Edition, 6s. net. Words only, 6d. net. 
Milford : Oxford University Press.) 

We have already called attention to this splendid collection 

of hymns and songs of praise. The musical edition is a wonder- 

ful production for the price that is placed upon it. It ought to 


come into general use. 


Old Testament History : Narrated for the Most Part in the Words 
of the Bible. Selected and Arranged by G. CARTER. New 
Impression. (2s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

The Apocrypha Translated out of the Greek and Latin Tongues : 
Being the Version set forth A.D. 1611 Compared with the 
Most Ancient Authorities and Revised A.D. 1894 (Cloth, 
ck net. Leather, 3s. 6d. net. Milford: Oxford University 

ess.) 

Light on the Bible: For Young and Old. By F. J. Goutp. (6s. 
net. Watts.) 

A Simple Introduction to Holy Communion. By E. H. VIGERS. 
(4d. net. Heffer.) 

Bible Stories Re-Told. By MARGARET MCCREA. 
Evans.) 

The Psalter Shortened. By A. G. GRENFELL. (38. 
University Press.) 


(38. 6d. net. 
Cambridge 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Plain Speaking. By the Rev. T. R. R. STEBBING. (7s. 6d. net. 
Fisher Unwin.) 

If more of the men of religion had known as much about 
science as Dr. Stebbing knows, and if more of the men of science 
had been as clearly conscious as he of the inevitable limitations 
of science, how different might have been the tone of the “ con- 
flict between religion and science’’ which raged during the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, and indeed has not yet 
ended. And because it has not yet ended, these delightful 
papers, in which *‘ plain speaking ” is wedded to good humour, 
still make good reading. They were written at various times 
during fifty years of the author’s long and varied life. 


The Bookbinding Craft and Industry : An Outline of its History, 
Development, and Technique. By T. HARRISON. (3s. net. 
Pitman.) 

Although the subject of bookbinding is too vast to be treated 
adequately in a book of this size, yet the information given is 
clear and precise, and should be valuable alike to the librarian. 
the general reader, and the technical student. The illustrations 
of decoration are well selected and artistic, but those of the 
machines used in mass production are on too small a scale to 
be of value. 


Housecraft: Principles and Practice. By RuTH BINNIE and 
Juria E. BoxaLL. (8s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

This excellent book should appeal not only to students of 
domestic economy and all housewives, but also to the mere 
man. It is packed with useful information, and the hints on 
the economy of time and labour gained by the application of 
“ organized common sense ” are most apropos. 


How to be Healthy, Happy, and Wise: A Word to the Young. 
By G. AuLL. (Manchester: The Simpson Co.) 

Mr. Gordon Aull’s pamphlet of thirty-four pages is not 
addressed specially to the athlete—though it appeals to him— 
and should indeed appeal to every man and to every woman 
too, whatever may be their position in life. It is full of excellent 
and intimate advice not for the young only, but for those of 
mature age also. It is not “ preaching,” but the best of sound 
and helpful common sense of an uncommon quality. 


Society for the Oversea Settlement of British Women. Sixth 
Annual Report, 1925. (Caxton House, Tothill Street.) 
Board of Education. Table of Holiday Courses on the Continent 
for Instruction in Modern Languages and other Subjects, 

1926. (4d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Education in Worcestershire : Handbook Prepared for the Educa- 
tion Week-End held in Malvern, May 14, 15, 1926. (Is. 
Worcester County Education Office.) 

University of London. Handbook on Appointments and Carceys 
for Graduates and Students. By H. J. CRAWForRD. Revised 
Edition. (1s. Commerce Degree Bureau and Appointments 
Board, 46 Russell Square.) 

Board of Education. Educational Pamphlets, No. 47. aA 
Memorandum on the Position of French in Gvrant-Aided 
Secondary Schools in England. (9d. net. Black.) 

A Year's Work of the Coventry Public Libraries. Report of Com- 
mittee, 1925-1926. (Coventry : Libraries Committee.) 
London County Council Education Committee. The Work of the 
Council in Connection with Juvenile Delinquency in London 
(Evidence given on behalf of the Council before the Home 
Office Departmental Committee on the Treatment of Young 

Offenders). (2s. L.C.C.: King.) 

S.P.E. Tract No. XXIII. English Handwriting, with Thirty-four 
Facsimile Plates and Artistic Paleographical Criticisms. By 
R. Fry and E. A. Lowe. (10s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

The English Association. Pamphlet No. 63. Tradition and 


Reaction in Modern Poetry. By Dr. L. BINYON. (28. net. 
Milford : Oxford University Press.) 
Needlecraft and Psychology. By MARGARET SWANSON. (7s. 6d. 


net. Longmans.) 

Talks on Friends in India: A Book for Leaders of Missionary 
Classes of Boys and Girls from 9 to 13 Years Old. By Mary 
WITTEN. (1s. Edinburgh House Press.) 

Plato’s American Republic: Done out of the Original. By D. 
WooprRvuFF. (2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) ‘ 

Test Papers—Set V (Class or Standard VII). By Ep. J. S. Lay. 
(6d. Macmillan.) 

Some Early Tracts on Poor Relief. Edited by F. R. SALTER. 
(5s. net. Methuen.) 
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School Prizes 


A Selection of Suitable 
CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


ON THE ART OF WRITING. By Sir ARTHUR 
QUILLER-CoucH. Sixth impression. Demy 


/ 8vo. 10s 6d net. Pocket edition. Fcap 8vo. 


5s net. 


ON THE ART OF READING. Bv the same 
author. Third Impression. Demy 8vo. 
15s net. Pocket edition. Fcap 8vo. 5s net. 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE. By the same 
author. First series. Demy. 8vo. 14s net. 
Pocket edition. Fcap 8vo. 5s net. Second 
series. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 


CHARLES DICKENS AND OTHER VIC- 
TORIANS. By the same author. Demy 8vo. 
ros 6d net. 


CAMBRIDGE READINGS IN LITERATURE. 
Edited by GEORGE Sampson. In 5 books. 
Crown 8vo. Books I, II, III, 5s net each. 
Books IV and V, 6s net each. 


ENGLISH VERSE OLD AND NEW. An 
Anthology. Edited by G. C. F. MEAD, M.A., 
and Rupert C. Ciirt, B.A. Fcap 8vo. 
6s net. 


THE POETS’ YEAR. An Anthology. Com- 
piled by ADA SHARPLEY. Small 4to. In 
3 parts (January to April, May to August, 
September to December—there is a poem 
for each day of the year). 2s each.- Art 
paper boards, 2s 6d net each. Complete in 
I volume, gilt edges, 7s 6d net. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF THE POETRY OF 
THE AGE OF SHAKESPEARE, By W. T. 
YounG, M.A. Third impression. Crown 8vo. 
6s. 


STORIES OF THE VICTORIAN WRITERS. 
By Mrs. HUGH WALKER. Crown 8vo. With 
8 illustrations. 5s net. 


THE STORY OF ELIZABETHAN DRAMA. 
By G. B. Harrison, M.A. With 5 illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. §s net. 


A GUIDE TO ENGLISH GOTHIC ARCHI- 
TECTURE. Illustrated by numerous draw- 
ings and photographs. By SAMUEL GARDNER. 
Second impression. With 180 photographic 


MUSIC AND ITS STORY. By R. T. WHITE, 
Mus.D. With 7 plates and numerous illus- 
trations in the text. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


CONCERNING THE HABITS OF INSECTS. 
By F. BALFour-Browneg, F.R.S.E., F.Z.S., 
etc. With g plates, 4 text-figures, and a map. 


Crown 8vo. 6s net. x 


THE BIRDS OF BRITAIN. Their Distri- 
bution and Habits. By A. H. Evans, M.A., 
F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. With 94 illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo. 8s 6d net. 


LIFE. An outline of Biology. By Sir 
ARTHUR E. SHIPLEY, G.B.E., F.R.S. With 
71 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s net. 


THE STORY OF DR JOHNSON. Being an 
Introduction to Boswell’s Life. By S. C. 
ROBERTS, M.A.. Second edition. With 16 
illustrations and a bibliography. Crown 8vo. 
5s net. 


MILTON. The poetical works. Edited, with 
critical notes, by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A. 
Ordinary or India Paper. Crown 8vo. 
7s 6d net. 


LIFE IN SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. A 
Book of Elizabethan Prose. Compiled by 
J. Dover WILson, M.A. With 7 illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 7s net. (Cambridge 
Anthologies.) 


A COMPANION TO LATIN STUDIES. Edited 
by Sir JOHN Epwin Sanpys, Litt.D., F.B.A., 
Fellow of St John’s College and Public Orator 
in the University of Cambridge. Third 
edition. With 141 illustrations, 2 maps, and 
4indexes. Royal 8vo. 27s 6d net. 


A COMPANION TO GREEK STUDIES. 
Edited by LEONARD WHIBLEY, M.A. Third 
edition, revised and enlarged. With 197 illus- 


plates and 56 figures in the text. Imperial trations, 5 maps, and 4 indexes. Royal 8vo. 
8vo. 16s net. 27s 6d net. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
LONDON: Fetter Lane, E.C. 4 
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Topics and Events 


EDUCATION IN INDIA.—“ The 22,500 students, including 1,000 
women in the sixty-five Christian colleges of university status in 
India total more than the students at Oxford and Cambridge and 
the four Scottish Universit ies combined,” said Rev. C. E. Wilson, 
Foreign Secretary of the Baptist Missionary Society, lecturing 
on May 31 before the East Indian Association at the Caxton Hall. 
The Astronomer Royal, Sir Frank Dyson, presided. The title 
of the lecture was ‘‘ The Lay Work of Missionary Societies in 
India.” Other educational figures that Mr. Wilson gave were 
that there were 500,000 children in mission village primary 
schools, 3,500 teachers and 500 medical students were being 
trained, and that the total of missionary schools of all grades 
was 20,000. For technical training there were 99 agricultural 
settlements, 170 industrial schools, 11 homes for the blind, and 
340 orphanages. The Indian Christian community showed a 
high percentage of literacy, for whereas it was for men 138 per 
thousand and 21 per thousand if the whole of India were taken, 
among Indian Christians it was, for men, 355 per thousand, and 
for women, 210 per thousand. In the course of the discussion 
after the lecture, Sir Philip Hartog, a member of the Calcutta 
University Commission, said his interest in missions was nil 
when he went to India, but he had been converted by what he 
saw there. Again and again parents had told him they sent 
their children to Christian colleges, because they wanted them 
to come under Christian influences. 

* s * 


ADULT EpucaTION.—From Bulletin XXVIII. of the World 
Association for Adult Education it is possible to obtain some 
idea of the scope of the activities of this movement. During 
the past year the Association has acquired new premises, 
launched a scheme of travel and international study for tutors, 
joined the British Drama League in setting up a committee to 
inquire into amateur drama throughout the world as a force 
in adult education, prepared selected lists of books suitable 
for travellers and readers wishing to become acquainted with 
the history and literary movements of other countries, and has 
organized popular university lectures with the object of stressing 
the importance and world significance of Adult Education. 
During the same period visitors from all corners of the globe 
have had recourse to the World Association for advice and 
introductions. The Seafarer’s Education Service, one of the 
most fruitful activities of our time, though at present limited 
in scope, has installed libraries of the best literature, for the 
use of the crews on 152 ships. The stock of books available has 
been increased to over 24,000 volumes, of which 15,650 are on 
the ships and 400 in shore libraries. The Public Library 
Authorities of Glasgow and Cardiff hold between them 1,390 
volumes, and assist the Service by the exchange of libraries on 
ships calling at their respective ports. 

s 2 B 

Home REApDING.—Summer is not perhaps the time for serious 
reading, but there are the long winter evenings to which we can 
look forward for the leisurely study of ‘solid ” literature. 
Meanwhile it is well not to lose touch and to this end The Reader, 
the organ of the National Home-Reading Union, 12 York 
Buildings, Adelphi, London, W.C. 2, serves an admirable purpose 
with its comments on current literature and its brief articles. 
In the June issue, Mr. Horace Shipp continues his series of 
articles on modern poetry, dealing this time with lyric poetry 
and ‘‘the Georgians.” Then come articles for ‘‘ the modern 
pilgrim,” one showing the literary associations of Lichfield, and 
the other giving some account of the life of Honoré de Balzac. 
Then there is a brief history of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, while Mr. Milton Waldman contributes a discussion of 
** Novels of 1925.” We could go on in this way: the origin of 
Toc H is recounted, the postal service of ancient Rome is 
described, accounts are given of the lyric poetry of Andrew 
Marvell and of the lite and work of Becquer, the Spanish lyric 
poet, and so on. Altogether, The Reader is a most stimulating 
and interesting little magazine which can scarcely fail to interest 
a wide circle. 

* + * 

Bird Notes and News.—The Spring number of this publication, 
the first of Vol. 12, is enlarged to twenty-four pages, in order to 
chronicle more fully the progress of bird protection in various 
parts of the world and to deal with the work and aims of the 
Royal Society for the Protection of Rirds (82 Victoria Street, 
S.W. 1). The contents indicate well the widespread interest now 
taken in the question, since in addition to notes from the Inter- 
Congress at Luxembourg, at which seventeen European coun- 
tries, the U.S.A., South Africa, and Japan were represented, 


items come from Australia, the Transvaal, and Ukraine. Among 
““home ” matters first place is given to the excellent essay on 
the Little Owl which won the Society’s Public School Medal, and 
there are suggestive articles on Poison-Spraying, the Oil Nuisance, 
and Bird Sanctuaries. The frontispiece reproduces one of the 
charming photographs in Mr. Oliver Pike’s latest book. 

2 * 2 

A NEw ENTERPRISE.—AS a sequel to their recent International 
Prize Competition, which had as its aim the encouragement of 
co-operation between commerce and art, the proprietors of The 
Studio announce the purchase of the monthly magazine, 
Commercial Art, hitherto published by Drawing, Ltd. Under 
their direction Commercial Art will be much enlarged and its 
scope amplified. Commencing with the July issue, which will be 
on sale on the Ist of the month, the price of the magazine will 
be one shilling. Each issue will contain four colour plates and 
about fifty monotone illustrations. Commercial Art will be 
essentially practical. It will treat of art from the economic 
point of view, and every effort will be made to make it of real 
service to the commercial world, to the designer, and to the vast 
public which desires beauty in everyday things. 

* 2 * 

THE MontTessorr MEtTHOD.—A Montessori Preparatory 
Training Course, under the directorship of Mr. Claude A. 
Claremont, has been opened at Studio House, Rosslyn Hill, 
Hampstead, N.W. 3. The course, which is the first of its kind. 
extends over two years, and culminates in a four months’ period 
under the personal supervision of Dr. Montessori. Both resi- 
dential and day students are accepted. Meals are taken with the 
staff, and there is plenty of common-room accommodation, per- 
mitting all study to be done in the building during the dav. 
Actual work with children is arranged during the course, so that 
every age-period will be seen from the smallest baby to nine or 
ten years old. Students spend one term each in a Montessori 
boarding-school in the country. Further particulars may be 
obtained on application to the Secretary at the above address. 

$ * * 


A CLUB FOR GRADUATES.—The University of London Club, 
which was founded in 1914 for members of that University, and 
which has its Club House in Gower Street (London, W.C.), has 
recently undergone a complete reconstruction. One feature of 
the reconstruction has been the widening of the basis of member- 
ship, so as to include graduates of other universities besides 
London, holders of certain diplomas granted by the University 
of London or its colleges, and persons who hold certain pro- 
fessional qualifications. A pamphlet giving an account of the 
University of London Club, and of the facilities which it provides 
for the promotion of the social life of graduates, can be obtained 
from the Honorary Secretary of the Club, 19 Gower Street, W.C. 

ba * * 


Foop EpucaTIon SociETy.—Under the title “ The Nation's 
Health,” the Food Education Society, 24 Tufton Street, West- 
minster, London, S.W. 1, seeks to extend a helping hand to 
harassed housewives in view of the growing distress in industrial 
areas resulting from the coal war and the necessity for national 
economy. The leaflet shows how health may be maintained and 
improved by concentrating upon essentials. Copies may be had 
on application, post free, 13d., with rates for quantities. 

* s s 


PARENTS’ NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL UNIoN.—The ordinary 
general and annual meetings of members and of the Council will 
be held on Thursday, July 8, 1926, at 2.30 p.m. and 3 p.m. 
respectively, at Big School, Westminster School, S.W. The 
Rev. H. Costley-White, D.D., will take the chair. Miss Penne- 
thorne will give a farewell address (prior to her departure for 
South Africa). 

* = * 

Royat ACADEMY OF Music.—The L.R.A.M. Examinations of 
musical composers, performers, and teachers are held at the 
Academy during the Summer, Christmas, and Easter Vacations. 
Successful candidates are created Licentiates of the Royal 
Academy of Music, and have the sole right of appending the 
letters L.R.A.M. to their names. During the last ten years 
11,833 candidates have presented themselves for examination, 
of whom 4,439 have passed, or an average of over 37 per cent. 
The last day of entry for the forthcoming examination is June 30, 
or until July 12, on payment of a late fee of 5s. Syllabus, entry 
form, and further information may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Royal Academy of Music, Marylebone Road, London, 
N.W. 1. 
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VII—THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS: DAY 
AND BOARDING 


By Sara A. BursTtALL, M.A., J.P. 


HE most remarkable fact about the English public 
schools for girls to-day is that they may all be 
included under one category: the headmistresses of all 
these schools are all members of one professional body, the 
Association of Head Mistresses (A.H.M.), now numbering 
between 500 and 600 members. There is no separate 
Conference group, as with the heads of boys’ ‘ Public 
Schools.” The schools for girls vary very much, of course, 
in the types of pupil they attract: but they melt into each 
other, so that no definite line can be drawn. Their aims, 
their studies, their methods, their spirit, are much the same, 
and heads and assistants have hitherto passed freely from 
one type to the other. The State pension scheme may 
hinder this free passage, as it has already hindered inter- 
change with university and private school posts, but so far 
the unity achieved in our branch of the teaching profession 
has been of very great value. There is also unity of work : 
the School Certificate Examination affects all the girls’ 
schools, some dealing with one examining board, some with 
another. Most of the schools definitely prepare girls for the 
Universities, and try to send pupils to the women’s colleges 
at Oxford and Cambridge. There alltypes are fairly evenly 
represented, and scholarships seem to be awarded equally. 
The girl students from the various schools shake down very 
well together at college, and though, of course, groups and 
sets are formed, the unity among them is more remarkable 
than the diversity. 

This unity in girls’ public schools arises from historic 
causes, as do most social phenomena, causes so recent in 
action that the reform movement in women’s education is 
within the recollection of older women still concerned with 
it. Public schools for girls as we know them to-day are a 
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product of this movement, made all in one wave of effort, 
since 1870. In the two generations since then, a time of 
change and growth in English education, they have not 
only steadily increased in number, and in the number of 
their pupils, but have differentiated into three main types. 
These, however, can only be discriminated by their legal 
status : in other respects, social, pedagogic, administrative, 
they melt one into the other. 

The easiest to describe, and the simplest to understand, 
especially for Americans and other overseas visitors, is the 
newest: the county secondary school, established by a 
Local Education Authority under the Acts of 1902 and 
1918, and working under the Board of Education regula- 
tions. London and Liverpool (e.g.) have complete systems, 
covering their whole areas, along with schools of the second 
type. Surrey, Cheshire, and the West Riding have similar 
systems (to quote only a few). Some of these provided 
schools, as they are technically called, may be wholly free 
from fees, like high schools in the United States; as ex- 
amples of these may be quoted the municipal secondary 
schools in Bradford and Manchester. In all there are a 
large number of free places. Generally speaking, hosvever, 
fees are paid, the Board of Education favouring this, and 
public opinion also. The county school is generally, but not 
exclusively, a day school; in towns where it serves a rural 
area the Local Education Authority sometimes establishes 
hostels. In at least one of these, probably in others, the 
school has thus come to attract the ordinary type of 
boarder. One reason for the provision of these county 
schools has been the need of secondary education for 
intending teachers of public elementary schools, who are 
largely women. The Local Authorities before the Act of 
1902, when they were School Boards, had started pupil 
teacher centres, and some of these have been converted into 
county high schools. Others are quite new. Some have been 
taken over from local companies or governing bodies, and 
have become provided schools. County schools generally 
contain a large majority of pupils who come from public 
elementary schools, in some cases over ninety percent. But 
the spirit and traditions of the older public schools for girls 
have been carried over to the newschools by mistresses who 
were themselves steeped in these traditions, and their life 
and ways go on as in the time-honoured fashion. Some have 
very fine buildings, finer than this generation will see again ; 
many have excellent equipment. If the teaching be, as it 
often is, first rate, and the tone good under an able head- 
mistress, parents of every class may welcome the oppor- 
tunity these county schools afford to their daughters of a 
thoroughly good education. Headmistresses have had to 
struggle, especially in backward areas unused to secondary 
education, to preserve and maintain their traditions, and 
there is much still to be done. But the success of these 
schools, all built up since 1902, is full of hope for the 
future. In the 1925 list of A.H.M. members, nearly one-half 
are in schools under Local Authorities. 

The older girls’ schools have a legal standing much more 
difficult for strangers to comprehend, since these are neither 
the creation nor property of the Local Education Authority 
nor of the Central State, and yet they are public schools. 
They may be called, like the denominational elementary 
school, non-provided. They have governing bodies of their 
own, and generally receive grants of public money, from 
taxes and rates, and work under the general oversight of 
the Board of Education ; and in accordance with its Regu- 
lations for Secondary Schools. They sometimes have 
endowments or other resources, and their fees are often 
higher than in a county school. Some belong to religious 
and philanthropic societies, but conform to the Board of 
Education conditions, and secure grants. If they are grant- 
aided they must receive a certain proportion of free-place 
pupils from public elementary schools, sometimes at their 
own cost, sometimes the Local Education Authorities 
paying the fees or awarding scholarships. In the former 
case, there is a very serious burden on the finances of the 
non-provided school. This is the only objection to the 
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reception of free-place pupils : it has been found in practice 
that they stimulate keenness for work, and do not lower the 
tone, that they speedily fall into their places among the 
others, and there is no social discrimination whatever. A 
fair number of the older schools have a boarding element : 
some are wholly boarding schools. The Godolphin School 
at Salisbury (e.g.), one of the very few ancient endowed 
public schools for girls, is on the fifty-fifty principle. Others 
have hostels attached, though fewer than twenty-five years 
ago. The type, however, is normally a day school. It 
arose, one might almost say, out of the Taunton Commission 
Report of 1868, which created much interest among those 
who cared for girls’ education, and led to the formation of 
the Women’s Education Union, by Mrs. William Grey and 
other wise and far-sighted citizens. This, through its child, 
the Girls’ Public Day School Company (now the G.P.D.S. 
Trust), established thirty-eight schools between 1872 and 
190I, all over England, but chiefly in Greater London. 
Other similar efforts were made locally, and so came into 
existence the characteristic High Schools for Girls. Some 
are already fifty years old, and have recently held their 
Jubilee commemoration. The G.P.D.S. Trust was the first 
in 1923 ; then came the Manchester High School in 1924, the 
Bradford Girls’ Grammar School in 1925, the Aske’s 
Hatcham School last January, the Orme School for Girls 
at Newcastle, Staffordshire, this June, and others. 

If the impulse to start these schools came from the Taun- 
ton Report, the source of the day-school tradition is to be 
found in the schools of the Frances Mary Buss Foundation 
in North London. The older North London Collegiate 
began as a private school in 1850, and was endowed as a 
public school in the seventies, along with the younger one, 
the Camden, which dates from 1871. The wonderful 
pioneer work that their founder, Frances Mary Buss, did 
up to her death in 1894 for the better education of girls 
and women is the basis of most later developments in the 
day school. Its organization and methods, the use of the 
external examination system, preparation for a full degree 
course at Girton or the University of London, training 
colleges for secondary school teachers, the foundation of the 
Association of Head Mistresses as early as 1874; all these 
she established or supported or aided, as need was. Her 
statesmanlike instinct for the right line of advance is 
justified to-day all over the educational field. 

To the third type of schools belongs her famous contem- 
porary and fellow worker, Dorothea Beale: schools indepen- 
dent of State aid and State control, appealing to the wealthier 
and more exclusive social classes, and typically boarding 
schools. The Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, was opened in 
1853, but its real life began with Miss Beale as Principal 
in 1858. The fine tradition she founded has influenced 
many day schools of all kinds, and has close touch with 
Oxford ; indeed, its influence, too, pervades the whole 
educational field. In this third type of independent schools, 
free from the State, are to be found important endowed 
day schools, attended by girls of good social position, and 
important denominational schools, day and boarding, 
which do not seek for Board of Education grants. The 
famous schools of the Society of Friends are among these. 
The social custom of the upper classes in England has long 
favoured boarding schools for girls, and these have secured 
a further popularity since the development of the modern 
‘“ public school,” a girls’ boarding school on the model of 
the boys’ with the house system, and emphasis on games. 
This tradition starts in the ‘eighties with the foundation of 
St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews, Scotland, by Miss 
Lumsden and Miss Dove, both once Girton students, so that 
from the beginning the school was linked to that College 
informally, and was quite different from the old-fashioned 
boarding school. Similar schools were soon founded in 
England, and existing Church schools, private schools, and 
others were gradually remodelled on this type, preparation 
for the universities, games, and some degree of self-govern- 
ment being introduced. During this century these “‘ public 
schools ” for girls have gone on developing and flourishing 
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in a remarkable way, simultaneously with the growth of 
the new county schools. Very large capital expenditure is 
incurred in providing their magnificent buildings and 
grounds and playing fields, and their fees are high (unless 
there be an endowment), often necessarily very high. 
Parents, however, are ready to pay for what they consider 
is the best education for their daughters, and new schools 
of this kind are filled at once. Boarding school is no longer 
what it once was, a threat to a troublesome or difficult girl 
at home, but something delightful and privileged, a mark 
of social advance; it is sometimes even luxurious, but 
always healthy, and never solitary or dull. Fortunately, 
however, there is no gulf between these schools and those 
of the other types, as is regrettably the case with the boys’ 
public school. A girl moves easily and freely from one to 
the other: if her parents lose their money she will finish 
her preparation for college, begun at her “ public school,” 
in the local high school. Another as a little girl receives 
her earlier preparation there, going in from home in the 
morning by the family car, and being dropped at the town 
school door. Mistresses move freely too: among certain 
new heads (e.g.) of important schools of all three types 
there is a great variety of teaching experience in day and 
boarding, independent, non-provided, and county schools. 
This is as it should be, and long may it continue. The 
A.H.M. knows in its general work no distinction ; but it has 
found necessary a special sub-committee, with peculiar 
powers, of heads of boarding schools, to deal with their 
special problems. 

The women who have lived and worked in public 
secondary schools for girls for over fifty years, as has the 
present writer, cannot be dispassionate about them, nor 
criticize and judge them as does an outsider. We know 
their difficulties; their merits are not for us to praise. 
One thing we can say ; consider our old girls. Their loyalty 
and affection and gratitude, their desire to support and 
help their school, these mean much. Their achievements in 
real life, whether in the homes, in professions, research, or 
social service, have fully justified the aspirations of the 
pioneers whose motto was “ We work in hope.” The 
reproach sometimes brought against these schools of having 
in the beginning copied the boys’ system simply is not true. 
A girls’ school is quite a different thing, shaped by women 
for the needs of girls, as far as external circumstance has 
allowed. The balance of studies, the methods and dis- 
cipline, the ways and the ideals are quite different, and 
properly so, from the characteristics of boys’ secondary 
schools of any type. What has happened is what the 
Commissioners in 1868 recommended, that the main and 
leading elements of instruction should be the same in 
secondary education for boys and girls, but that “‘ the 
complete assimilation of the education of the two sexes, 
such as prevails in America, should not be attempted.”’ 
Nor has it been: co-education at the secondary stage has 
never been demanded by English women educators gener- 
ally. The girls’ schools inherited and have preserved a 
tradition of English, history, French, music, and art as 
important subjects in the curriculum, and in the last fifty 
years boys’ schools have adopted that. The recent corre- 
spondence in the pages of this journal on the School Certi- 
ficate illustrates the emphasis which headmistresses still 
place on music and art, and the careful consideration they 
give to the average girl. They have sought to encourage 
the teaching of housecraft in the secondary school, but the 
wishes of parents, and the demands of examinations and 
preparation for careers have hindered development on this 
line, They have, however, encouraged their pupils to 
proceed to the technical colleges for women, for domestic 
arts, gardening, nursery nursing, kindergarten teaching, &c. 

There is perhaps some ground to-day for the reproach of 
copying boys’ education in the quite modern enthusiasm 
for games, and for houses in day schools. This house system 
arises naturally in a boarding school, and is found useful, as 
at Clifton, for day boys, especially for supervised prepara- 
tion and games organization. For the day-school girl, 


whose home life is relatively much more important, the 
house system appears unnecessary. Indeed, at present, the 
real reproach against the girls’ secondary school, day or 
boarding, is that it takes her away too much from the life 
of the home, a life which is her especial business later on. 
This has always been one main objection to boarding school 
for girls, and with the greater obligation on women now for 
local citizenship, the separation from home as girls owing 
to the strong attraction of life in a non-local school is really 
a serious drawback. The injury to a sense of civic duty 
locally in the case of public-school boys is recognized : for 
girls the break is a greater civic loss. But the day-school 
girl even at present has little time or energy for home life, 
particularly if she have a long journey, as do so many. 
She dines at school, she plays games on Saturday mornings 
instead of going to market with her mother, in general she 
gets no free afternoon in the week for the social life of 
home. The pressure of private study in many subjects, 
and of music practice, the crowded time-table, school 
societies and functions, all combine to rob her of the quiet 
time in her own home for its duties and joys, which was 
considered by Miss Buss and Mrs. William Grey an essential 
part of her education. 

Headmistresses are fully aware of these difficulties, and 
constantly bring them before public notice, but they are 
powerless alone to secure reform, to secure above all greater 
freedom to adapt school conditions to the needs of the 
individual. The regimentation that has come with State 
regulation and influence in education is peculiarly harmful 
to women and girls. The normal difficulties of education 
to-day, administrative and financial, we have to share with 
our brothers in the service, but they press more hardly even 
on the girls’ school than on the boys’. Public authorities 
composed mainly of men naturally consider more favourably 
the needs of a boys’ school, whether for building, equip- 
ment, or upkeep, and take more interest in it. Parents 
naturally spend more on the boy’s education, for he can 
make more money by far later on. Old boys have the 
command of larger resources from which they can help 
their school, and of more influence to support it than 
women have. This fact can be seen in the case of brother 
and sister schools in the same town, doing the same work, 
equally efficient. The boys’ school is much stronger, and 
can get what it wants more easily. It may have the 
prestige of antiquity, which the girls’ school lacks, but its 
real strength is in its old boys entrenched in the businesses 
and councils of the place. In the central administrative 
offices, whether at Whitehall or a county town, which now 
control so much of our education, men occupy all the 
important posts, and even when they are chivalrous and 
well meaning the woman’s point of view is often neither 
represented nor understood. Among the general public, too, 
a headmaster has traditionally more consideration than a 
headmistress ; parents and town councillors, especially in 
the remote districts, and in industrial areas, have less respect 
for her than for a man, and it is consequently much more 
difficult for her to maintain and secure what she believes 
to be right for her pupils and her staff. All these conditions 
affect the life of the public schools for girls. But as we 
look back on the past we may take courage for the future ; 
the foundations were well laid, the tradition is sound and 
right, and whenever need arises or occasion offers, loyalty, 
confidence, and public support towards our work are made 
widely manifest. Floreat: florebit. 


Faraday House Journal is necessarily chiefly of domestic 
interest. A glance at the extensive list of appointments received 
by past students of Faraday House, however, shows that there 
is a wide demand for old students of the school. 

$ 2 2 


The summer issue of the Bookmark, the organ of Messrs. J. M. 
Dent & Sons, Ltd., contains the announcement of seven new 
volumes in the Everyman’s Series; these include two volumes 
of selected letters of William Cowper and Horace Walpole 
respectively, and an English dictionary. 
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The Reality of Air Travel 


By A. G. 


S a schoolmaster who left the profession for journalism, 

I am still more than a little interested in the work 

of teachers. Having been thrown into contact with one 
side of commercial aviation and having undertaken a 
certain amount of journeying by aeroplane, I feel pleased 
to have an opportunity of writing something about air 
travel for the information of the scholastic profession. In 
the very forefront of this article I should like to point out : 

1. That air travel is now a definitely established and 
regularly functioning addition to the recognized methods 
of getting about some parts of the world, notably Western 
and Central Europe. It is not a spectacular and unreliable 
matter with a horrid suspicion of “‘ stunt ” attaching to it. 

2. That it is equally true that the aeroplane is not 
likely for many years to come to replace the railway train 
as the commonest method of getting from one place to 
another in many lands where a well-organized system of 
railways exists; much less is it likely to replace the 
steamship or the motorship for lengthy journeys across 
the seas of the world. 

So far as Great Britain is concerned, seeing that our 
small island has railroads which not only provide express 
trains linking up the chief cities and towns in an efficient 
manner, but also regular communication between all parts 
of the country, aeroplane services are scarcely necessary. 
Possibly in time there may be services to Ireland, though 
the one experiment in this direction was not a success, and 
petered out. 

At the present time, from London’s air port, near Croy- 
don, British aeroplanes leave daily for Paris, Basle, and 
Zurich; for Brussels and Cologne; for Ostend and 
Amsterdam. Connections for places farther afield can 
be made by these services. At present a seaplane ser- 
vice from Southampton to Guernsey is provided each 
Wednesday. British air lines to the Continent are cen- 
tralized in the services of Imperial Airways, Ltd.; from 
Croydon there operate also the Dutch line (the K.L.M.) 
and the French Air Union. The most recent addition is 
the Belgian ‘‘Sabena ” Company’s service to Brussels. 

In recording the fact that the British commercial pilots 
of Imperial Airways are the finest in the world, I am not 
giving merely a personal opinion, but one which is univers- 
ally accepted by those whose views carry weight. During 
the year 1925 Imperial Airways transported 23,000 pas- 
sengers and their machines flew more than a million miles, 
there being no accident which caused death or injury of 
any passenger. The possibility of accident must, of course, 
always be present in air travel as it is in railway travel, 
in ocean travel, or in motoring. Captain F. L. Barnard, 
doyen of the Imperial Airways pilots, once said to me, 
‘“ I feel far safer when flying to the Continent than I do 
when driving a car across London.” Mr. G. P. Olley, 
another Imperial pilot, has crossed over the Channel by 
aeroplane more than 2,000 times. Another Imperial pilot 
has brought a passenger machine from Paris to Croydon 
through continuous fog, such that he was unable to see 
the ground all the way. 

Alan Cobham has stated again and again that, on 
account of its weather conditions, Europe is the worst 
continent for aviation, and he, having successfully flown 
his De Havilland machines to Rangoon and back and to 
Cape Town and back, ought to know. And in spite of its 
record of the world’s worst flying conditions, Europe’s 
position in the summer of 1926 is well worth studying so 
far as actual working air lines is concerned. 

British air lines operating from Croydon have already 
been mentioned. From Paris to Marseilles an air service 
has just opened; it is now possible to leave London at 
8 a.m. and to arrive in Marseilles at 8 p.m. The 
Latécoére Company has for a considerable time been 
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conveying mails and passengers from Toulouse to 
Perpignan, Barcelona, Alicante, Tangier, and thence to 
Rabat, Casablanca, and Dakar. Cross-sea services give 
air travel from Alicante to Oran; there is a line from 
Antibes to Ajaccio in Corsica. You can go by air direct 
from Paris to Amsterdam, from Paris to Brussels, from 
Paris to Cologne, from Paris to Basle and Zurich. Al 
the foregoing are French air lines, save the last, which is 
British. . 

It is impossible to detail all the various air lines covering 
Germany and linking her with her neighbours. The Luft 
Hansa A.G. has this spring united the services previously 
worked by the Junkers Company and by the Deutsche 
Aero Lloyd Company. The Luft Hansa services now 
furnish the means of travelling by air from Germany to 
Russia, to Belgium, to Sweden, to Denmark, to Finland, 
to Lithuania, to Switzerland, to Austria and Hungary, to 
Czecho Slovakia, to Serbia, to Rumania, and to Turkey. 

Holland is fully alive to air activities, as any one who 
has visited the Schiphol Aerodrome, just outside Amster- 
dam, can observe. Brussels, with its Sabena Company, 
has radiating lines in several directions. Copenhagen has 
taken her place in the picture, and in Sweden there is 
coming and going of passenger machines at Stockholm and 
at Malmo, while Gothenburg will not long be off the 
airways. 

It is a practical proposition, and not just a theoretical 
probability, to journey by air from Croydon to Constanti- 
nople by way of Paris, Strasburg, Prague, Vienna, Buda- 
pest, Belgrade, and Bukarest. It is a practical proposition 
to fly from Croydon to Moscow by way of Amsterdam, 
Berlin, Konigsberg, Kovno, and Smolensk ; that section of 
the journey from Berlin to Moscow being now possible 
without spending a night at Konigsberg. It is a practical 
proposition to go by air from Croydon to Stockholm via 
Amsterdam, Berlin, Stettin and Kalmar. 

Twelve months ago it was my happy lot to go through 
from Croydon to Malmo, Sweden, on the machines which 
initiated that service, covering 700 miles of land and sea. 
I venture to write in some slight detail about that par- 
ticular trip because it demonstrated to me very clearly 
the benefits of air travel for longer journeys. By means 
of express train and steamboat, it is impossible to reach 
south Sweden or Copenhagen from England in less than 
thirty-six hours at the very least. I was in Trafalgar 
Square at 6.30 a.m.; I had dinner the same night in 
Malmo. Returning, I entered a big, three-engine, all- 
metal aeroplane precisely at 8 a.m. on the Malmo Aerodrome 
and was stepping out of an Imperial Airways machine at 
7.15 the same evening at Croydon. On the practical 
question of cost in hard cash for a trip like this, I calcu- 
lated that there was very little difference between the fare 
by aeroplane and the first-class fares by train and steamer. 
The actual fare is twelve pounds. The saving of wear and 
tear involved in transhipping from taxi to train, train to 
steamer, steamer to train at least twice cannot be exag- 
gerated. Baggage was examined by Customs once only (on 
arrival), and passports at Croydon, Amsterdam, Hamburg, 
and Malmo (outward). 

Considering the question generally : over short distances 
the advantages of the aeroplane over the commoner 
methods of travel are not so marked save in the elimination 
of nagging annoyances involved if train and steamer are 
both employed. Even for, say, London to Paris, an air 
journey is distinctly a saving of time. By the noon 
Imperial Airways’ ‘’plane from Croydon, you are at Le 
Bourget by 2.30. But consider the case of the traveller 
desiring to fly to Switzerland. He leaves London’s air 
port at 8 o’clock and is in Basle by 2, or at the Dubendorf 
Aerodrome, at Zurich, by 3.30. 
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As an example of a long-distance air journey now prac- 
ticable—assuming that an Englishman should wish to go 
to Moscow at all—I give the time-table for the flight. 
Leaving Croydon at 8 a.m. on, say, Monday, the traveller 
would be in Berlin by 5 o’clock the same day. The ’plane 
for Russia leaves at 2 a.m., and the service completes this 
long flight that evening. Thus our voyager would be in 
Moscow by 5.30 p.m. on Tuesday. 

At the present time the continent of Asia is virtually 
void of air travel facilities, though the R.A.F. machines 
operate a mail service from Kantara (Egypt) to Bagdad. 

With Mr. Cobham’s African flight of so recent occur- 
rence, followed as it was by a squadron of R.A.F. aeroplanes 
covering much of the same route, it cannot be doubted 
that air lines will soon be at work in parts of the Dark 
Continent. Cobham’s view is that the aeroplane will 
prove most useful in its capacity as link between places in 
Africa not so far distant from one another in actual miles, 
but, from the nature of the intervening country, very hard 
to get to and from by other means. A sort of jungle 
airway has been inaugurated between Kinshasa on the 
Congo and various stations of the interior. A State- 
aided Belgian company operates this service, and on the 
trial trip a biplane flew over 1,400 miles of river and jungle, 
from Kinshasa to Kanda-Kanda and back, in four days. 

The number of regular passenger air lines in North 
America does not include any which cover long distances, 
though the United States mail service from New York to 
San Francisco has been in operation with success for some 
time. 

Canada has no wide-flung air line system uniting town 
and town. But one development of aviation there is of 

more than passing interest. In the hinterland of the 
Province of Quebec there is a considerable area where gold 
has been found in paying quantities. To reach the gold- 
strike involved nearly a week of hard work through hardly 
explored woods and over lake and river. The Laurentide 
Air Service, which operates daily from Haileybury to 
Angliers with passengers and freight has reduced this 
exacting journey to under a couple of hours. For hunting 
parties, also, the aeroplane is often used in Ontario and 
Quebec provinces, and the wilds are reached without 
trouble, long and awkward canoeing and portaging being 
thus avoided. 

Working air lines for passenger traffic exist in South 


THE CLASSICS IN EDUCATION 


I am sincerely sorry that I misrepresented Mr. Sargeaunt in 
your May number, and I assure him that I did so quite uncon- 
sciously. Moreover, on re-reading the whole correspondence, I 
venture to think that my mistakes were excusable. 


(1) Mr. Sargeaunt says that he did not intend to imply by his 
remarks that classical literature is in his opinion superior to 
modern, but only thatit is different. I did not read his remarks 
in that sense, simply because, if I had taken them to mean that, 
I could have seen no point in them. In my original letter I did 
not say a single word to depreciate or belittle the classics, and I 
never will say such a word. I have neither the desire nor the 
ability to attempt an estimate of the value of classical literature. 
All that I wish to do is to protest against the habit public men 
and classical scholars have of ignoring or depreciating modern 
letters. The latest example of this habit is furnished by Mr. Austin 
Hopkinson, M.P., who, according to an Occasional Note in 
the June issue of the Journal, said that “it was the study of 
the classics in youth that enabled one in subsequent life to 
extract from any written document or book the really important 
part.” Presumably, then, the study of modern languages is 
useless for such a purpose. Presumably also only people who 
have had a classical education, that is perhaps one man in 


America, and extensions and additions are following 
rapidly. In Colombia, the Scadta Company has maintained . 
for three years past a mail and passenger service of hydro- 
planes connecting towns on the Magdalena River, Cartagena 
and Barranquilla being the chief; the longest flight, 
625 miles, being from Barranquilla to Giradot. Twice 
weekly a machine leaves the coast, makes four calls en 
route, and reaches the town of Giradot nine hours later. 
The notable value of this service lies in the fact that 
communication between the coast and the interior by 
water is not unseldom interrupted through lack of water in 
the navigable channel. Instances have occurred in which 
a traveller has saved the best part of a fortnight by using 
the air instead of the stream. 

South America possesses the highest air port in the 
world, Cochabamba, 12,000 ft. above the sea; an air line 
joins that town and Santa Cruz, about 1,000 ft. above 
sea level. 

Australia has the honour of possessing the longest air- 
way in the world, a coastal route from Perth (W.A.) to 
Derby (W.A.), 1,500 miles in all. When it is remembered 
that the distance between Land’s End and John o’ Groats 
is 700 miles, some idea of the magnitude of the air line 
operated by the Western Australia Airways, Ltd., may be 
gained. Passengers can traverse the entire distance in 


-two and a quarter days, the steamer journey between 


Perth and Derby taking a full week. The value of this air 
line (which carries 20,000 letters a month) in minimizing 
the isolation of settlers in North-West Australia is beyond 
dispute. There have been quite a number of instances in 
which the machines of the W.A.A. have saved lives by 
bringing injured or ill people quickly to hospitals from 
outlying settlements. Worthy of mention, too, is the work 
done by ‘‘ Qantas ” (the Queensland and Northern Terri- 
tory Aeroplane Services), which has increased its freight 
service by 130 per cent in three years; its machines have 
averaged 60,000 miles each per annum for the last five 
years, and have played a useful part in enabling travellers 
to cover the lonely spaces of northern Queensland. 

This article does not pretend to furnish an exhaustive 
account of the present position of the Cinderella of trans- 
portation methods, but I claim that it is sufficient to prove 
that air travel is a tangible reality to-day. That it is 
destined to expand greatly in the immediate future few 
would incline to deny. 


Correspondence 


twenty, can extract from a document the really important 
part. And with this snubbing of modern languages, The Journal 
of Education is apparently in sympathy, as it has nothing but 
approbation for Mr. Hopkinson’s views. 

(2) Mr. Sargeaunt complains that I quoted him as speaking of 
“ the classics ’’ when he spoke of four authors only. Again, my 
excuse is that if those four authors were not intended to be 
typical of classical literature, Mr. Sargeaunt’s remark seems to 
me to have no point. Nobody denies that many classical authors 
possessed great qualities. I suppose my answer ought to have 
been that it would be easy to draw up a long list of modern 
authors possessing the same qualities as Mr. Sargeaunt claimed 
for Homer, Pindar, and the others. 

(3) In the third case I thought I was merely expanding 
Mr. Sargeaunt’s phrase, and I cannot see now where mis- 
representation comes in. 

Perhaps Mr. Sargeaunt, and possibly some of my other 
opponents, and I, are not quite agreed about what is “ the issue 
at stake.” To me the only “ issue at stake ” is whether modern 
languages and literatures shall receive proper recognition at the 
hands of public men. That is the question with which my first 
letter was concerned, and the question with which my last 
letter ends. 

“ A MODERN Man.” 
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THE CULTURAL VALUE OF TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION 


I cannot plead guilty to the charge of gloominess and over- 
painting that the writer of the paragraphs on the Conference of 
the Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions—in your 
June issue—seeks to prefer against me. No technical teacher 
will deny that we are progressing in the battle for the recognition 
of the importance of technical education in the educational 
system, but the examples that are given as proofs of progress 
are not conclusive evidence. 

Technical education, to some of those mentioned, is a new 
cult, and, like many such, suffers from the imperfect under- 
standing of its new disciples. The adaptation of secondary 
school courses is Darwinian rather than Bergsonian—pressure 
from without causing change, rather than a creative under- 
standing. The modified Matriculation Examination of the 
Northern universities has not yet found a parallel in a similar 
scheme for London University, because there are still some 
persons who attach an overrated value to the “‘ culture ” of the 
existing London Matriculation Examination. In any case, I 
would suggest that the method of reform should be to widen the 
education in our junior technical schools and not to plead for 
“ soft options.” The narrow curricula of these schools has been 
imposed by the Board of Education through the pressure of 
Presidents who see in “ cultural ’’ education the salvation of 
the country. 

The ‘‘ up-to-date ” degree courses that are cited are further 
examples of this Darwinian adaptation. Their value to industry 
and commerce is doubtful. Employers maintain that the 
courses are too theoretical and have little bearing upon the 
problems met with in actual business life. The “ sandwich ”’ 
system—involving works or office experience, in addition to 
university training—has not yet found favour with the organizers 
of courses for the prospective B.Com. or B.Eng., though tech- 
nical teachers are urging its importance. 

I am not yet convinced that all educationists are travelling to 
the same city by different routes. There are many who are 
wandering in Elysian fields of culture and aestheticism, rather 
than travel to the city which must provide for the bodily needs 
of its inhabitants in addition to their leisure. 

When I am reproved for putting on the colours with too 
heavy a hand in speaking of the snobbery which regards tech- 
nology and commerce as illegitimates outside the aristocratic 
family, I may point out that on the same page approval is given 
to some remarks of Mr. Austin Hopkinson, M.P. He says: “ It 
is the study of classics in youth that enabled one in subsequent 
life to extract from a written document or book the really 
important part. This result was not attained by technical 
education.” I admit the value of a classical education. It has 
enabled Mr. Hopkinson to describe a report to which many 
eminent mining experts contributed as “ sloppy eye-wash.” He 
is typical of the snobbery that I deplored, and whilst it exists 
the paternal and fraternal reconciliation that is suggested is 
taking place will result in technical education being regarded as 
an Ishmael and not as an Isaac. 

That technical teachers are succeeding is shown by the final 
paragraphs in the article on “ State-Aided Secondary Schools,”’ 
by Sir Benjamin Gott, but we must still insist that technical 
education is a distinct branch of higher education, as wide and 
as liberalizing as secondary and university education of the 
type at present in existence, until there are thousands like 
Sir Benjamin and fewer like Mr. Austin Hopkinson. 

A. E. EVANS, 
President, Association of Teachers in 
Technical Institutions. 


In one of the articles in the June issue of the Journal it is 
said that “ all educationists are travelling to the same city, even 
though they sometimes travel by different routes.” This is a 
universal truth provided the word “ educationists ’’ be qualified 
by the word true, for just as there were false prophets under the 
old Biblical dispensation, so there have been and still are false 
educationists, though they all may mean well. The statement, 
however, is a valuable admission, but I venture to suggest that 
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most of the educationists (so-called) of pre-war days would not 
have dreamt of including technical teachers among the travellers, 
or that technical education formed one of the recognized routes. 
Some far-sighted and constructive lovers of education there 
certainly were who saw a glorious future in this training. And 
to these pioneers are we indebted for forcing governments to 
focus some little attention on the necessity for the development 
of the commercial, scientific, and technological aspects of our 
education. The future of Britain, hitherto recognized as the 
centre of the world’s markets, lay, and still lies, in a sound basis 
of such training. No permanent super-structure can be built 
without this foundation, which cannot be laid except through 
suitable institutes guided and directed by minds in touch with 
the requirements of industry. It has taken a long time for our 
educational leaders to see this, and one is not sure even yet 
whether the vision will resolve itself into action. And action of 
a kind which will once and for all be based on the conviction that 
our country’s future depends on the entry into industry of the 
right type of individual. 

Decades ago, Presidents of the Board of Education were con- 
stantly saying that “ the whole system of public education must 
be determined by the universities '’—but they went no further. 
This resulted in the academically-trained mind sitting on the 
seats of the mighty and who directed that ali educational training 
be along one route—a road which was most unsuitable for any 
whose minds had not been similarly warped. Lately, however, 
we have had coupled to this the view that ‘‘ the system of public 
education must be determined very largely, in the days in which 
we lived, by the Colleges of Science and Technology ” (Lord 
Eustace Percy). Had this statement been made a generation 
ago, the speaker would have been charged with educational 
heresy and sacrificed on the political altar to appease the wrath 
of the academician. And does not the present demand for 
economy at all costs raise up once more a fear of a reactionary 
movement which will tend not only to clog the wheels of educa- 
tional progress, but also force us to return into those ruts in 
which some of our educational stalwarts (!) would have us 
wallow ? 

Mr. Evans's image of the position is not so much overdrawn, 
for he knows that technical education has had to fight and fight 
hard for recognition. He has rightly stressed that the aim of 
every educational system should be the creation of personality 
(for that is what I take his powerful plea to mean), and that 
individuality nfust not be lost through lack of preparation for 
the work to be done. The most successful teacher, we are told, 
is he who can project himself into the pupil’s mind, and endeavour 
to train that mind from within. The individual is thus con- 
sidered as a unit, and from this we must not dissociate the fact 
that the unit is a potential wage-earner. He must be given not 
only that outlook which regards all work as dignified and spiritual, 
but he also must be equipped with the necessary instruments to 
do his future work efficiently without needless waste of mental 
and bodily energy. There is no hope for the industrial prosperity 
of our nation until that is realized. And that is impossible 
without a considerable broadening of the present outlook of 
what constitutes education. The root of all our periodical 
industrial unrests is to be found in the potential worker when a 
child, and the seed that is sown in his mind is not of his own 
planting. Kant (I think) says that the artificial virtues arise in 
society because they benefit all its members, and that through 
education they permeate our customs and traditions. Therefore 
the more thorough the education, the greater the benefit. Latterly 
there has been a widening of the outlook and the demand for 
education of the right kind is becoming more insistent. Necessity 
has forced the university senates to found the modern degrees in 
commerce, &c.—the pressure came from outside. The A.T.T.I. 
wishes the whole range of examination tests broadened, and signs 
are not wanting that a start has been made. Mr. Murray, the 
energetic Secretary of the above Association, has already referred 
to the system of internal examinations with external assessors, 
and the necessity of the extension of the system wherein the 
practical specialist (i.e. the teacher) has a greater voice in its 
application than at present. 

Such certificates, if they are to be valued by recipient and 

(Continued on page 508.) 
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LATIN 


LATIN PROSE FOR LOWER AND 
MIDDLE FORMS. 


By the Rev. S. E. LONGLAND, 
Assistant Master at Rugby School, 
formerly Warden of Trinity College, 
Glenalmond. 3s. 6d. 


The book consists of about one hundred 
carefully graduated pieces based on definite 
portions of grammar, with Exercises of an 
introductory nature (detached sentences) 
where necessary, and is suitable for the 
Upper Forms of Preparatory Schools and 
Lower Middle and Middle Forms of Public 
and Secondary Schools. The needs of the 
average rather than of the Scholarship boy 
have been kept in view. The earliest pieces 
require only a knowledge of nouns, adjec- 
tives, the commonest verbs, prepositions, 
and passive participles. There are Special 
and General Vocabularies. 


A KEY. 6s. 3d. net. 
LATIN TEST PAPERS. Junior and 
Senior. 


By A. R. FLorian, Headmaster of 
the Priory School, Shrewsbury. 
Is. each. 


These Latin Test Papers are intended to 
test Grammar, Composition, and Trans- 
lation. The Junior are suitable for puipils 
up to Forms below School Certificate. The 
Senior are adapted to Vth and VIth Forms, 


ELEMENTARY LATIN TEST PAPERS. 
By the same Author. ıs. 


These 60 Test Papers are of an easier 
character than the Junior and can be used 
before the foes as they contain no 
Scholarship Papers. 


IMPERIUM ROMANUM. A Latin Trans- 
lation Book for Junior Forms. 
By A. MELVILLE Jones, Assistant 
Master at St. Paul’s School. 2s. gd. 


This book should be suitable for pupils 
between the age of twelve and fifteen, and 
is especially adapted to the Modern Side of 
Schools. The summary has been compiled 
so that the main facts about the growth of 
the Roman Empire may be acquired in one 
or two terms during the time given up to 
Latin translation. 


GERMAN 


DEUTSCHES EXERZIEREN. 
By S. TINDALL, Assistant Master at 
Bradford Grammar School. 5s. 


A book consisting of 45 Lessons and over 
300 practical Exercises dealing with the 
essential points of German Accidence and 
Elementary Syntax, graduated in diffi- 
culty so as to suit the various requirements 
of pupils, with a view to rapid progress and 
systematic development. The Exercises 
are based, as far as possible, on the Reform 
Method, starting from the beginning up to 
the standard required for the Lower and 
School Certificates. Revision Lessons have 
been set at convenient stages, and there is 
also a General Vocabulary. 


FRENCH 


EASY STEPS IN FRENCH COMPOSI- 
TION. By E. F. Horsrey and C. L. A. 
Bonne, French Masters at Bradford 
Grammar School. 3s. 


The main features of this book, which 
consists of 90 exercises, are simplicity and 
progression. It presupposes only the most 
elementary grammar, and this, especially 
the use of regular verbs, is thoroughly re- 
vised with Easy Exercises. Each Lesson 
gives practice, by means of sentences and 
easy prose miscellaneous exercises—as one 
specified portion of sentence-construction, 
which is summarized in the form of 
‘ Notes ” ; these are referred to by num- 
bers throughout the book, whenever the 

articular construction occurs. Sectional 

ocabularies are given for the first 30 
exercises, and a complete Vocabulary is 
provided at the end of the book. 


PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COMPOSITION 
FOR MIDDLE FORMS. 
By the same Authors. 4s. 


The book provides a progressive Course 
of French Syntax, suitable for pupils who 
have reached the stage when they are 
ready to begin French Composition. It 
contains subjects (including the expansion 
of a story from an outline) on which pupils 
may write short compositions in French 
(see Syllabus for Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions). It is arranged so that it may be 
worked through twice in successive years, 
the sectional revision exercises providing 
ample material for School Certificate and 
Matriculation Forms. 


A FRENCH VERSION. 7s. 94. net. 


ENGLISH 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
AND COMPOSITION. In One Vol. 
By G. A. TWENTYMAN. 2s. 


In Grammar this book covers, at a slower 
rate, almost the same ground as Lessons 1 
to 14in Part I of the English Grammar and 
Composition (see below), that is to say, it 
deals with the parts of speech according to 
their functions, but attempts no further 
classification or subdivision beyond the 
introduction of the relative pronoun. The 
analysis of the simple sentence is explained 
and towards the end of the book subordi- 
nate clauses are treated as parts of the 
main sentence without minute sub-division. 
A great part of the book is devoted to 
Composition: and here the work is not 
limited to narrative, though an attempt is 
made to choose only such subjects as are 
well within the range of quite young boys 
and girls. The earlier exercises provide 
much material which may be worked out 
orally by teacher and class. Both in 
grammar and composition the exercises are 
numerous. - 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSI- 
TION. By the same Author. 
Parti. First Year Course. 1s. 6d. 
Part ll. Second Year Course. 2s. 
Part Ill. Middie School English Compo- 
sition. 3s. 


MATHEMATICS 


ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 
By W. G. BORCHARDT. 


In One Volume, with or without Answers, 
38 


Part |, with or without Answers, 2s. 

This book is intended for beginners, and 
continues the Arithmetic Course up to 
Simple Interest. Large clear type has 
been used. 

Sets of examples are provided for num- 
bers up to 9, 30, 60, 100, 1,000, 10,000, and 
for numbers greater than 10,000. These 
questions contain exercises on such mea- 
sures of length, money, and weight as are 
familiar to the ordinary youve student, 
and include not only straightforward com- 
putation examples, but also easy problems. 

More systematic treatment of Compound 
Rules follows, partly for the purposes of 
revision, but also to introduce measures 
not previously included ; long reductions 
are avoided. 

Part I concludes with easy examples on 
Simple Unitary Method, and contains 
several revision sets of easy computation 
questions and Revision Papers. 

Part II deals with Decimals, and the 
Metric System, Simple Areas and Volumes, 
Index Notation, H.C.F. and L.C.M., 
Vulgar Fractions, Ratio, Practice, aaay 
Method, Square and Cubic Measures wit 
more Areas and Volumes, Square Root, 
Proportion, Graphs of Statistics, Percen- 
tages, Simple Interest, and Sets of Revision 


Papers. 
HISTORY 


NOTES ON EUROPEAN HISTORY. 
By WILLIAM EDWARDS. 


Vol. li. The Reformation and Ascend- 
ancy of France. 1494-1715. 
1os. 6d. net. 

ConTENTS :—Italy—France and Spain 
—Germany—Hapsburg and Valois—The 
Reformation in Germany, Switzerland, 
France, and Northern Europe—The Popes 
of the Reformation—The Revolt of the 
Netherlands—The Counter Reformation— 
France in early Seventeenth Century—The 
Thirty Years’ War—Spain and the United 
Provinces in the Seventeenth Century— 
Northern Europe—The Turks—Louis XIV. 


RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION 


Edited by the Rev. A. R. WHITHAM, 

Principal of Culham College, and 

Examining Chaplain to the Primus of 

Scotland. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT FOR SCHOOLS. 
The Text of the Revised Version. 
With Introductions, Maps, Notes, 
Subjects for Study, and Index to 
each Volume. 


The First Book of Samuel. 
The Second Boek of Samuel. 


2s. 6d. 
2s. 6d. 
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employer, must bear upon them the hall-mark of real merit. 
This presumes, not only a high attainment and diligent study on 
the part of the pupil, but an efficient supervision and inspection 
of every organization which is a party to the award. 

There is no doubt that an inquiry into the position of technical 
education by experts, and the translation intg practice of the 
recommendations is essential. Co-ordination between education 
and industry is another factor necessary to our well-being. 

D. W. Lioyvp. 


ee ee 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS 


The admirable article by Mr. J. Wickham Murray on “ Tech- 
nical School Examinations ” in your June issue will have been 
read with great interest by all those connected with technical 
education, and more particularly that part where he emphasizes 
the fact that any examination to be of the slightest value must 
have an “ educational function,” because ‘‘ examination curri- 
cula and syllabuses determine the content of instruction and the 
attitude and outlook of teachers, and influence the order of 
presentation and methods of instruction.” 

It is from this standpoint that all examinations should be 
reviewed, whether for “ professional ” or ‘‘ trade or artisan ” 
students. In doing so, it will be as well to realize what the 
functions of examinations really are and to what extent the 
present systems satisfy the requirements of education, the 
various professions, industry and commerce respectively. 

The functions of examinations are twofold : (a) To determine 
the rate of progress of students during a course of study, to 
ensure that each individual has acquired the necessary pro- 
ficiency, to enable him (or her) to benefit from the tuition 
provided in the succeeding year of the course; (b) to ensure a 
certain “ national ” or “ professional ” or “ industrial ” standard 
of proficiency at the completion of a course of study as the 
“ hall-mark ” of entry into a trade or profession. 

In the former case the only persons directly concerned are 
the teachers and students, and the educational function of any 
examination being limited to determining the average rate of 
progress in the attainments of the students, this examination 
should be a purely internal one. 

In the second case, the examination function of determining 
the standard of attainment essential for entry into a profession 
or trade is one which concerns others—in those professions or 
trades—equally with the teachers, and in technical education 
the conditions are so variable that diversity of opinion is bound 
to arise regarding the most suitable balance of authority in 
deciding the required standard. Among teachers the method 
mostly in favour is the “ internal’’ system with “ external ”’ 
assessors, in preference to a purely external examination, and in 


practice this has worked admirably where co-operation between 
the college and those concerned has been established. 

Mr. Murray has instanced the “ National Certificate” 
Examination of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers as a 
satisfactory and successful scheme of internal examination with 
external assessors, where the written examination is supple- 
mented by satisfactory reports as to attendance, class, and 
homework in each subject over a period of three years. This 
arrangement undoubtedly gives the teacher the greatest possible 
freedom in “ the order of presentation and methods of instruc- 
tion,” and enables the plodding student to get full value for 
industrious work over a long period of study. There does 
not appear to be any reason why this system should not be 
capable of successful application in other branches of industry 
and commerce where there are professional institutions willing 
to work in co-operation with the teachers in technical 
institutions. 

Another example might be given in the case of diploma 
examinations in technical institutions recognized by Govern- 
ment Departments. In the case of mining engineering courses 
recognized by the Home Office and Board of Education, for 
example, the college has to submit the scheme of study to the 
above departments for their consideration, and it will be seen 
from the following summary of hours in mining diploma courses 
that great latitude is permitted in choosing a course suited to 
the needs of the local industry. The teachers are thus given 
the necessary freedom in the selection of the curricula, the 
order of presentation and methods of instruction and the 
governing authority having the power to select and appoint the 
assessors, these examinations have a real educational function. 
It may be thought, however, that mining technology is in a 
somewhat different position to other branches of technology in 
having a national external examination controlled by an 
examination board under the Home Office, by means of which 
the work of the various colleges can be standardized, but an 
examination of the following time-tables will show that this is 
not so. The various colleges have adopted curricula suitable to 
the needs of their respective districts, and each aims at giving 
a good general training in mining engineering rather than the 
preparation of its students for any external examination. 

Amongst teachers it is generally agreed that the examination 
arrangements for the “ professional ’’ side of technology, as 
distinct from the “ trade or artisan ” side can be fairly well 
met by the “ Internal Diploma” or ‘' National Certificate ” 
type of examinations, but diversity of opinion exists regarding 
the examination requirements for the trade or artisan students 
attending evening classes. 

In “ National ” subjects, such as mining, where there is a 

(Continued on page 510.) 


SUMMARY OF HOURS IN MINING DIPLOMA COURSES. 
TOTAL HOURS FOR EACH SUBJECT IN COURSE 


of Course. 


No. of years 


eee ee re | es | eee | ee | ee | ee | | ne | ee | ae | ED | ES |S | TS 


Birmingham University .. 3 

Heriot Watt College 3 

Royal Technical College 3 

Leeds University .. ee 3 

Shefheld University 4 

School of Mines, Treforest.. 4/3 lae 155 | 138 | 190 
4 
Ist 36 

Wigan anng and Technical 2 | 310 | 315 | 261 

College 3 1 3) 33 


240 | Io, 
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SUITABLE 
FOR THE 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1927. 


ENGLISH. 


Shakespeare.— MACBETH. With Introduction and Notes. 
By K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 2s.; paper, 
Is. 6d. (School 
—— MACBETH. Edited by C. W. Frencu, Ph.D. (Pocket 
Classics.) 2s. [School 
—— MACBETH. Edited by H. C. Brown, Ph.D. Tudor 


Edition. 2s. 6d. [Schocl 
—— MACBETH. (Eversley Edition.) With Notes. Is. 6d. 
net. [School 


Milton.—_PARADISE LOST. Books I and II. With Intro- 


duction and Notes. By M. Macmillan, D.Litt. Is. 9d. 
each ; paper, Is. 3d. each. [School 
PARADISE LOST. Books I and II. Edited by W. I. 
CRANE. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [School 


Macaulay.—ESSAY ON MILTON. With Introduction and 
Notes. By R. F. Wincn, M.A. Paper, 2s.; boards, 
2s. 6d. [School 

— ESSAY ON MILTON. Edited by C. W. FRENCH. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [School 


Shakespeare. A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. By 
K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. Paper, Is. 6d.; 
boards, 2s. [Schoo] 

— A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. Edited by E. C, 
Noyes. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Schoo] 


— A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. Edited by T. P. 


CRESWELL. IS. 6d.; paper, Is. 3d. [School 
——A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. Edited by 
J. H. Cunuirre. (Tudor Edition.) 2s. 6d. [School 
——A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. (Eversley 
Edition.) With Notes. Is. 6d. net. [School 
Spenser.—_ THE FAERIE QUEENE. Book I. With Intro- 


duction and Notes. By H. M. PERcIvAL, M.A. 3s. 


[School 
— FAERIE QUEENE. Book I. By Prof. G. A. 
WAUCHOPE. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [School 


Tennyson.—_ GERAINT AND ENID, and THE MARRIAGE 
OF GERAINT. With Introduction and Notes. By 
G. C. Macautay, M.A. 2s.; paper, Is. 6d. [School 
—— THE COMING OF ARTHUR AND THE PASSING 
OF ARTHUR. With Introduction and Notes. By F. J. 
Rowe, M.A. 1s. od. [School 


Shakespeare —HENRY V. With Introduction and Notes. 


By K. DEIGHTON. Paper, 2s.; boards, 2s. 6d. [School 
—— HENRY V. Edited by R. H. Bowes. (Pocket 
Classics.) 2s. [School 
— HENRY V. Edited by L. F. Mott, Ph.D. (Tudor 
Edition.) 2s. 6d. [School 


— HENRY V. Edited by R. L. BLackwoop and A. R. 


OsBOoRN. (Belmont Edition.) 2s. {School 
—— HENRY V. (Eversley Edition.) With Notes. ts. 6d. 
net. {School 


Chaucer.—THE WORKS. Edited by A. W. Portar, C.B., 
M.A. 4s. 6d. net. [School 
— THE NUN’S-PRIEST’S TALE. With Introduction 
and Notes. By A. W. PoLLarp, C.B., M.A. 1s. gd. 
{School 
Shakespeare.—TWELFTH NIGHT. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. {School 
—— TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by E. P. Morton. (Pocket 
Classics.) 2s. [School 
—— TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by W. M. Hart, Ph.D. 
(Tudor Edition.) 2s. 6d. [School 


—— TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by R. L. BLackwoop 
and A. R. OsBorN. (Belmont Edition.) 2s. [School 


ENQGLISH_ cont. 


Shakespeare.—TWELFTH NIGHT. (Eversley Edition.) 


With Notes. Is. 6d. net. [School 
Arnold.—_SOHRAB AND RUSTUM. Edited by F. R. 
ToMLINSON, I.E.S., B.A. 6d. [School 


Scott—_GUY MANNERING. With Introduction and Notes. 
By R. F. WINCH, M.A. 3s. 6d. [School 


Eliot.—SILAS MARNER. Edited by E. L. Guricx. (Pocket: 
Classics.) 2s. [School 
— SILAS MARNER. Abridged and Edited by M. Copsey, 
B.A. Limp, ts. 6d. ; boards, 1s. od. [School 


Shakespeare.— JULIUS CAESAR. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [Junior 
—— JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by G. W. and L. G. 
HuFForD. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Junior 
—— JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by Prof. R. M. Lovett. 


(Tudor Edition.) 2s. 6d. [Junior 
— JULIUS CAESAR. (Eversley Edition.) With Notes. 
Is. 6d. net. [Junior 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. With Introduction 
and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 2s. 
, [Junior 
—— THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited by C. W. 
UNDERWOOD. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Junior 

— THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited by H. M. 
AYRES. (Tudor Edition.) 2s. 6d. [Junior 
—- THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited by R. L. 
Briackwoop and A. R. OsBorn. (Belmont Edition.) 2s. 


unior 
—— THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. (Eversley Edition.) 
With Notes. 1s. 6d. net. [Junior 


Dickens.—A TALE OF TWO CITIES. Abridged and Edited 
by C. H. RussELL. Is. gd. [Junior 
— A TALE OF TWO CITIES. Edited by H. G. BUEHLER 
and L. Mason. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Junior 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


Virgil—-AENEID. Book X. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By S. G. OWEN, M.A. 2s. {School 


Caesar.—GALLIC WAR. Books II and III. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. W. G. RUTHERFORD, M.A. 2s. 

[School 

(DE IMPERIO CN. 

Edited by A. S. WiLkins, Litt.D. 3s. 

[School 

— THE SECOND PHILIPPIC ORATION. Edited by 

J. E. B. Mayor, M.A. 4s. [School 


Horace.—ODES. BookI. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. [School 
— ODES. Book I. Edited by T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
[School 

—— THE EPISTLES and ARS POETICA. Edited by A. S. 
WILKINS, Litt.D. 6s. (School 


Caesar.—GALLIC WAR. Book I. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. (Junior 


Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book II. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WaLpoLe, M.A. _ 2s. ; 
paper, Is. 9d. [School 

—— ANABASIS. Books I-IV. Edited by Prof. W. W. 
Goopwin and Prof. J. W. WHITE. 4s. [School 


Plato.—APOLOGY. Edited by H. WıLLIamson, M.A. 38. 
[School 

Euripides.—ALCESTIS. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 2s. {School 


Cicero.—PRO LEGE MANILIA 
POMPEII). 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, free on application. 
MARTIN’S STREET, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., ST. 


LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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“ National ” examination, the internal system of examination 
for course subjects is all that is necessary, leaving the teacher 
every possible freedom to adapt his work to local conditions. 
In the final year of the course—where group course certificates 
are granted—external assessors may be appginted, but the 
National Examination necessary to acquire the certificate of 
competency on the part of every aspiring colliery manager will 
continue to be the “hall mark,” on which all teaching will be 
judged. 

It will therefore depend on the personality of the teacher 
whether he will strive to give a good general training and thus 
maintain a high standard for his course certificate, or merely 
concentrate on the subjects essential for success in the colliery 
managers’ examination. The writer’s experience, extending 
over a period of thirty years, is that where the former method 
has been adopted, employers have usually appointed students 
to official posts on the strength of their course record, on the 
assumption that this at least guaranteed a good training, as 
apart from skill in answering examination questions. This 
applied equally to courses in outlying mining villages under a 
county education scheme, as well as to courses in large central 
technical colleges. 

If teachers desire to retain the freedom necessary “ to deter- 
mine the content of instruction and influence the order of 
presentation and methods of instruction,” they will require to 
work tenaciously towards raising and maintaining the standard 
of their group courses, when examinations will only be required 
to function as educational aids and not-as a check on the 
efficiency of the teacher. 

School of Mines, Treforest. 

June, 1926. 


GEORGE KNOX. 


Mr. Wickham Murray’s article on Technical School Examina- 
tions is very statesmanlike, but many teachers would like to 
know what is the real issue behind this interest—more or less 
sudden in many cases—which Local Education Authorities are 
taking in examinations. 

We who teach in technical institutions are somewhat alarmed 
by the formation of additional unions of education authorities 
whose object is to conduct external examinations in their areas 
in all stages of all subjects, of all basic subjects, taught in evening 
technical schools. We are alarmed—as educationists—at the 
setting up of rigid syllabuses and at the suggested provision of 
First and Second Technological Certificates. These are high- 
sounding certificates, but what are they going to certify save 
that the holder has passed through some preliminary courses in 
fundamentals and is ready to begin his work in technology ? Is 
an elaborate and high-sounding certificate necessary for this ? 
Are cast-iron syllabuses and external examinations necessary 
for this? Will the certificates really certify proficiency to proceed 
farther, and indicate that that is all they are intended to certify ? 

Those of us who have had experience of the National Certi- 
ficate system (and what an excellent system it is and how very 
successful it is !), know perfectly well that no student can possibly 
obtain one unless he has attained proficiency in each year of his 
course and in each subject of that course. We know that it is 
a worse than useless proceeding to promote (i.e. to “ pass ”’) a 
student to the next year unless we feel reasonably sure that he is 
in a fit state to profit by the higher instruction. We who handle 
the students, who know them, who know their strength and their 
weaknesses, can be relied upon to conduct all the examinations 
necessary for this process of selection. And if by chance we 
should be foolish enough to pass on the unprepared, then we pay 
for it in the end by having our higher classes filled with those 
who cannot learn and the nakedness of the land is revealed to the 
assessors of the professional body whose National Certificate is 
being sought. 

Why, then, this desire on the part of these unions of Local 
Education Authorities to set up this system of inferior external 
examinations ? Will the promoters of these unions be honest 
and frank, and tell us ? 

May I add this final note? No teacher is afraid of rigid sylla- 
buses and external examinations as such. Working to a rigid 
syllabus and preparing for an external examination is the easiest 
form of “ teaching '’—but it is a soul-destroying business both 


for the teacher and the student. It is ‘hat aspect of external 
examinations which causes us to feel alarmed. 
A TEACHER IN A TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 


The article in your paper of June, 1926, by Mr. J. Wickham 
Murray, on “Technical School Examinations,” brings before 
your readers a very important branch of education, and 
it is as a part of education that this subject of examinations 
should be approached. It is also well known to all teachers 
that students and employers will not view it from so wide a 
standpoint, but rather from that of a sign-post, which marks 
the progress that the student has made. This aspect of the 
examination is of great moment to the student, his employer, and 
the student’s friends, who are only able to judge of the student's 
progress very often by the passing of an examination. 

The cutting off at one stroke by the Board of Education of 
all the early stages in the examinations for builders in technology, 
disregarded this very human aspect of the examination question. 
The substitution of the internal for the well-known external 
examinations has not proved a success, and the Board of Educa- 
tion has now realized that this is so. This is a point made by 
Mr. J. W. Murray in his article. 

The question now is, what can be done to place the examina- 
tion in the strong position that it held before and at the same 
time to mark the progress in education that has been made 
during the last few years. 

Speaking from the point of view of the craftsman in the 
building industry, which, be it noted, is of a national character, 
the examination should have a recognized value nationally and 
also, I would add, imperially. No examination should be of an 
external character merely, but the teacher should have his 
place in the scheme and be called upon to render an account of 
the work of the student, in attendance, in class-work, and in 
home-work. The committee should be of a composite character, 
the teaching element in it being predominant. There are at 
least three other parties that are directly interested, and they 
should be represented on the committee: the Board of Educa- 
tion, Local Education Authorities, and employers. 

A committee should be established for each group of subjects. 
In some subjects a start has been made, but the whole question 
needs to be considered and a comprehensive scheme laid down. 
One would like to emphasize the need for the examination 
scheme to be of a national character in regard to those students 
connected with building; the local examination has no value 
outside its own district. 

I hope this article from the able pen of the Secretary of the 
Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions will call forth 
discussion, as every student and every teacher in technical 
education is affected by this all-important question. 

The Polytechnic, South Tottenham. H. BANNISTER. 


THE Committee of Selection for the Frances Riggs Fellowships 
has made the following appointments for the four Fellowships 
tenable by British graduates in the University of Michigan for 
the academic year beginning September, 1926: Miss Katharine 
Garvin, Somerville College, Oxford, in English; Miss Enid I. 
Glen, University of Manchester, in English ; Miss Ivy C. Robbins, 
Royal Holloway College, London, in History; Mr. James 
Rutherford, Armstrong College, Durham, in History. The 
Fellowships were founded three years ago by Miss Frances E. 
Riggs, of Detroit, Michigan, in furtherance of the aims of the 
English-Speaking Union, their object being to promote a good 
understanding between the people of Great Britian and the 
United States of America. 

$ 2 2 

MR. C. A. Ronatp, B.A., formerly assistant master at Giggles- 
wick and Haileybury, and at present occasional inspector of 
secondary schools for the Board, has been appointed assistant 
to the Director of Education, Essex. His work will be mainly in 
connection with secondary education. A 

+ 


Mr. W. N. WEEcH, who was appointed headmaster of Sed- 
bergh School in October, 1911, is retiring next December and 
going abroad for a rest period. Under his careful guidance the 
school has prospered greatly during the past fifteen years and 
the number of pupils has almost doubled. The school cele- 
brated its fourth centenary last July. 
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Furniture 
J 


Distinction 


OXFORD DESK 


To meet the requirements of the new School 
year the E.S.A. has manufactured and has now 
in stock a large quantity of Essential School 
Furniture, including Scholars’ Desks, Table 
Desks, Folding Desks, Children’s Tables, 
Blackboards, and Easels. 


This Furniture is being offered at specially reduced prices 
while the stocks last : es 


: . d. 
Oxford Desk (as illustration) .. each 2 2 0 
Oxford Desk and Separate Chair perset 114 9 
Cambridge Folding Desk ate each, from 013 6 
Children’s Table, 3 ft. = l ft. 4in. . each 017 0 
Blackboards . from 011 6 
Easels . from 013 6 


The above (except Blackboards) are made of the best 
seasoned pitch pine, varnished, and are perfect in every 
particular. 


The E.S.A. Factory at Stevenage is one of the largest in the Kingdom and has been making 
School Furniture for nearly fifty years. 


THE E.S.A. ARE EXPERTS IN EVERYTHING 
APPERTAINING TO SCHOOL FURNITURE 


and will gladly send an illustrated Catalogue on receipt of particulars. 


The Educational 
Supply Association, 


LTD. n Esavian House, 


171-181 High Holborn, London, 


WORKS: STEVENAGE, HERTS 
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Vacation 


HoLipAy COURSES ON THE CONTINENT.—In recent issues we 
have referred to several vacation ‘‘ schools ” on the Continent, 
particulars of which have come before us. The Board of Educa- 
tion has now published a table of such ‘‘ Holiday Courses on the 
Continent,” compiled by the Special Inquiries Office of the 
Board (H.M. Stationery Office, price 4d. net). It includes no less 
than fifty-six courses devoted mainly to modern languages, and 
distributed as follows : Switzerland, 9; Austria, 2; Hungary, 1; 
Germany, 6; Holland, 2; Italy, 8; Portugal, 1; Spain, 4; 
Denmark, 5; and the remainder in France. There are also 
three courses in England for foreigners. With each entry is 
given the date or dates of the course, fees, living expenses, 
subjects of instruction, address of local secretary, and other 
useful details. At the end of the table is a list showing the 
approximate travelling expenses to every centre. The pamphlet 
is not only a valuable guide for intending students but also illus- 
trates the national enthusiasm of continental peoples in making 
known their language and culture. 

2 s 2 


Ho.Lipay COURSES AT GENEVA.—The great success of the 
holiday courses organized by the J. J. Rousseau Institute of 
Geneva, in 1924 and 1925, has led that Institute to organize a 
fresh series this year, from August 2-14. They are arranged to 
meet the needs, not only of students of pedagogics and future 
teachers, but also of present school teachers and of all those 
interested in education. The subjects to be treated are the 
psychology of the child, psycho-analysis, the study of languages, 
the education of mentally deficient children. The full course will 
comprise lectures, practical exercises, debates, the visit of schools 
and international institutions. A few hours will be set apart for 
communications from those attending the course. The existence 
of the new International Bureau of Education, connected with 
the J. J. Rousseau Institute, and Prof. Bovet’s recent tour in the 
States will give an exceptional interest to this summer's course. 
The full programme and all further particulars may be obtained 
from the J. J. Rousseau Institute, 4 Rue Charles Bonnet, Geneva. 

* s s 


FOLKESTONE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS.—An excellent 
opportunity for teachers to familiarize themselves with some of 
the latest developments in teaching methods will be provided at 
the eighth annual Summer School, to be held by the Kent 
Education Committee at Penfold House, Folkestone, for four 
weeks from Saturday, July 31, 1926. This year Dr. Ernest Barker 
(Principal of King’s College, London), will act as Director of 
Studies. He will deliver the opening address on August 4, three 
lectures on “ The Formation of National Character,” and two 
on “ The Literature and Thought of Ancient Greece.” The 
courses will provide expert intensive tuition in the theory and 
practice of all branches of art and craft teaching, English litera- 
ture and phonctics, science in the school garden, and school-made 
apparatus. The school is open to teachers in all types of schools ; 
and the accumulated experience of past years has enabled the 
organizers to plan the courses of instruction to meet the various 
needs of teachers. The individual requirements of each student 


Courses 


are carefully considered. Accommodation will be provided for 
students at St. Stephen’s College—with its fine view of the 
English Channel—and at St. George’s, Earl's Avenue. The 
school has gained a high and well-deserved reputation ; and 
students come again and again, year after year. The 1926 school 
is rapidly filling and teachers should lose no time in enrolling for 
the course. The Director of Education, Kent Education Com- 
mittee, Springfield, Maidstone, will gladly supply all particulars 


on request. 
2 2 s 


BRIGHTON SUMMER SCHOOL ON PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION. 
—This school, which has had very successful sessions in previous 
years, will be held from July 31 to August 13. Prof. T. H. Pear 
will again be the Director, and he has arranged five courses of 
lectures, three of which will be taken by each student in the 
school. Among the lecturers are included Dr. Thouless, of 
Manchester, Prof. J. J. Findlay, Dr. J. A. Hadfield, Mr. F. M. 
Earle, M.A., of the Institute of Industrial Psychology, and Prof. 
F. A. Cavenagh, of Swansea University College. The school, 
which is conducted under the auspices of the Brighton Education 
Committee, will be held in the premises of the Municipal 
Training College on the sea front. A full programme of social 
engagements and visits to various local places of historic or 
scenic interest for staff and students has been planned. 

2 s 2 


OPEN-AIR EDUCATION.—The following meetings will be held 
during August at the Hill Farm, Stockbury, Kent: July 29 
to August 12.—The subject for discussion will be ‘‘ The Educa- 
tion of the Country Child—a Forecast of the Village School of 
To-morrow.” Lectures on subjects of educational interest will 
be given and practical work undertaken in rural carpentry, 
outdoor geography, and drama. August 14 to August 28.—A 
course in out-of-door natural history and regional survey. The 
work will be carried out as far as possible in the open air; 
practical studies and natural history expeditions will form an 
important part of the course. All inquiries to be addressed : 
Miss Pugh, Stockbury, Kent. 

s 


2 2 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF SpaNisH.—In addition to the course 
already announced, the School of Spanish of the University of 
Liverpool has decided to organize an advanced course for 
students of Spanish this year at Santander, from July 31 to 
August 28. Full details and dates of this advanced course, 
which it is not proposed to repeat till 1928, can be obtained 
from the Secretary, School of Spanish, University of Liverpool. 

s 


2 + 


A Musicians’ HoLiDAY.— Vacation courses for music teachers 
and others at the Calder Girls’ School, Seascale, Cumberland, 
from August 3-31, are announced by the Training School for 
Music Teachers, 73 High Street, Marylebone, W. 1. Though 
making a primary appeal to teachers, the programme includes 
items such as ‘‘ Chamber Music ” and “ Community Singing,” 
which will be of interest to all musicians. 


The Beginnings of Latin 


By A. S. C. BARNARD, M.A. 


T is the usual practice to teach at the beginning of the 
course one declension at a time and one conjugation 
at a time, beginning with the first. The practice has one 
or two serious disadvantages. First, it restricts greatly 
the available vocabulary for the early stages, and the 
selection of words available is largely unsuitable; the 
commoner words are for the most part omitted on that 
system. Secondly, it puts the difficulties of case and tense 
differences right at the beginning. The present article is 
based on experience with a class of boys of moderate or 
weak intelligence and poor attainments, with whom a 
different plan was pursued. It does not pretend to give 
either a thorough discussion of the principles applied or a 
thorough description of the course, but aims merely at 
giving such outlines and indications as will be helpful to 
any enterprising teacher who is prepared to try a different 
approach. 


The direct method may be employed either wholly or in 
part; with the class in question it was largely used. All 
new work was taught on the direct method, translation 
both ways and other methods involving English being used 
only for checking, systematizing, and revising. But it 
could well be much reduced in scope without affecting the 
principles which are here illustrated. 

First, each pupil is given a Latin name, and with the 
names is taught the singular of the present of sum. Then a 
number of common verbs are taught in the present singular, 
chosen for their commonness, irrespective of conjugation 
or regularity. The first list will certainly include sedco, sto, 
eo, and venio. The verbs are practised in actual use, in all 
persons of the singular, the imperative being thrown in 
gratis (second person only) with no comment. The explana- 
tion of that will be asked for before long, and better 

(Continued on page 514.) 
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OXFORD MUSIC 


The Oxford Choral Songs 


General Editor - - W.G. WHITTAKER 


collection of modern songs specially composed for choirs to 

words chosen for their accepted literary value. The high standard 

of the music has already won for the geries constant adoption by the 

large competition festivals and choirs. 
throughout. 


Sol-fa and staff notation 


LATEST ISSUES 


UNISON. 
. An Old Woman of the roads. By Percy Judd. 4d. 
. To Violets. By Harold Rhodes. 3d. 
TWO-PART (Unaccompanied). 
No. . With Margerain gentle. By Bernard van Dieren. 3d. 
No. 139. Good-day, Sire Cristemas. By Bernard van Dieren. 3d. 
THREE-PART (for Male Voices only). 
No. . Rutterkin. By Robin Milford. 3d. 
No. . Parson Hogg. By Robin Milford. 6d. 
FOR FEMALE VOICES. 
No. . The Straw Guy (Hungarian Folk Song). By Zoltan Kodaly. 5d. 
No. 503. See the Gipsy (Muppeti Folk-Song). By Zoltan Kodaly. 3d. 
No. . Content. By Harold Rhodes. 6d. 
FOR MALE VOICES. 
No. . Bring from the Craggy haunts. 5d. 
FOR MIXED VOICES. 
No. 707. Echo. By Harold Rhodes. 6d. 
No. 701. I see His Blood upon the Rose (Plunket). 
By Arthur Benjamin. 6d. 
No. 706. The Virgin's Cradle Hymn. By Edmund Rubbra. 3d 
No. 708. Searching for Lambs. By Gerrard Williams. 6d. 


W! for new full list of the Oxford Edition of Music, which in- 
cludes the Oxford Choral Songs, with a new guide to teachers 
giving the compass and grade of every song, subject list, and lists 
of songs suitable for all possible occasions, to the 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
Amen House, Warwick Square, E.C. 4, & 
London, W.1 
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THORNTON BUTTERWORTH Lro 


OUR PUBLIC 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
by 


SIR MICHAEL SADLER 
Master of University College, Oxford 


What should our public elementary schools aim at 
in fitting boys and girls for their careers in life? 


‘This is the question propounded by 
Sir Michael Sadler at the outset of 
this book, and his answer is illuminat- 
ing, suggestive, and provocative. It 
will be as valuable to the teacher as to 
the teacher’s critics.’—Teacher's World. 


The two curricula, one for boys and ‘one for girls, 
which won first prizes of £500 each in The Daily 
Mail competition, are included in the book. 


ls. 6d. net. 
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appreciated if left till asked for. Next, the plural of the 
present is taught, with the same verbs. Then fresh verbs 
are added which require an object, and the accusatives of 
all the names are thus introduced. Other common nouns 
may be introduced either now for the first time, or earlier, 
at the stage of nominatives only. 

When this stage, which will take some time, has been 
completed, the class will know, and should all know with 
perfect accuracy, the present indicative active of all four 
conjugations and of some irregular verbs, the second 
persons of the imperative, and preferably also the infini- 
tives: they are simply acquired if possum, volo, and nolo 
are taught. The last in particular is very useful. The class 
will be quick enough in seeing its possibilities. Of nouns, 
they will know the nominative and accusative only. Those 
cases should be taught in the plural as well as singular, 
before advancing further; the exact point at which to 
bring them in will depend on the class; the singular must 
be completely mastered first. 

With a poor lot, this stage may take a whole term, or 
even a little more; an intelligent class would pick it up 
very quickly. What is important is that no advance shall 
be made until it is completely mastered. If a bright class 
picks it up very quickly, it will be best to spend a while 
enlarging vocabulary and practising what has been learnt 
before going on. 

The next stage should be to complete the declensions, 
proceeding again one case at a time. ‘‘ This is Smith’s 
note-book!’’ ‘‘ Fabri libellus est hic.” The main declen- 
sions should be set out in note-books, a page for each, the 
necessary space being left blank till the different cases 
have all been learnt. With each specimen noun, a typical 
sentence should be given for each case. My declensions 
give for ablatives the following : 

Ist sing. Ab Agricola cretam recipio. 
pl. In fenestris puer saevus muscas necat. 

(Agricola, being a boy’s name, was used as 
specimen for the singular only, fenestra for the 
plural.) 

Cum discipulo discipulus alius ambulat. 
A discipulis malis nihil discitur. 
Magistro docente tacere debemus. 

Cum puero canis fidus ibat. 


I have given the ablative examples in preference to the 
others, which are more straightforward, because the 
ablative raises an important question. The cases should 
be learnt by normal use, and the ablative in one of its 
commonest uses requires the passive. The example illus- 
trating that was given when in verbs the class had not 
got beyond stage one. It was given so that the class should 
have in outline a grasp of the main uses and meaning of 
the case from their first introduction to it. That would 
not be followed up till the passives were learnt. Similarly 
with the fifth example, which was given partly for experi- 
ment. It introduces one of the commonest usages, and can 
be left to simmer in the sub-conscious till the time for 
learning the ablative-absolute. I may add that with no 
other assistance than an explanation of docens, a boy of 
very ordinary intelligence ventured the translation,“ With 
the master teaching, we must keep silent.” 

I append a copy of the complete schemes for the singular 
of the first declension and of puer. 


2nd 


Singulariter. 
n Agricola puer est. 
v. Agricola veni huc! 
a. Agricolam video. 
g Agricolae libellus est ille. 
d. Agricolae cretam do. 
abl. Ab Agricola cretam recipio. 
Singulariter. 
Nl. Puer aures duas habet, et linguam longam. 
v. Puer conside ! 


a. Puerum ignavum magister punit. 
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mali libellus sordidus est. 

d. Puero bono, qui errat, magister veniam dat. 

abl. Cum Puero canis fidus ibat. 

Canis fidus became almost as popular a hero of fiction 
as the puer saevus whose exploits are retailed above. 

It will be noticed that the relative pronoun occurs in the 
dative of puer. That was its first appearance, and as the 
nouns, it was confined for a while to the nominative case. 

Also it will be noticed that duas has been used. At 
what stage numerals are introduced is of little importance. 
They can be most usefully brought in to make a change 
when the interest of the class appears to flag. Their interest 
will thus be revived, especially if the numbers are practised 
by easy mental arithmetic (‘‘ Quot sunt tres et quattuor 
et tres ? ”), or by some elementary game. 

The end of the second stage will thus be when the class 
thoroughly knows all cases of the nouns of at any rate the 
three common declensions, in addition to the verb-forms 
learnt in stage one. Something of the commoner pronouns, 
and of the numerals, will also have been included. The 
fourth and fifth declensions are perhaps best left for the 
present. They will serve as a useful change when more 
has been learnt of the verbs and the class is getting tired 
of fresh tenses. 

The work of the third stage will be to complete the 
learning of the indicative active, again one tense at a time. 
The future seems the best to take second, and is easily 
learnt. The danger is that it will be learnt too quickly, the 
class will pass on to the imperfect, and then the trouble 
will begin. Caution should be used before deciding that 
the class is ready to move on, and perhaps it would be 
best to take the perfect before the imperfect. Whether 
that would help to avoid confusion, by separating the 
future and imperfect in the order of learning and thus 
perhaps in mind, I cannot say ; it is an experiment I have 
not yet tried. 

Enough has been said to show the outlines of the sort 
of course I am advocating for the first steps in Latin, and 
to illustrate the principles. The details must vary with 
every class and teacher. So far as I know, no text-book will 
be available to use on this plan, except on direct method lines. 
That, however, is not a great disadvantage. Text-books are 
usually the chief source of dullness in any subject, and the 
class will enjoy making their own. For success, a high 
standard of neatness and accuracy in note-book work must 
be exacted. That will probably entail destruction of the 
first set of note-books, and continual vigilance. The im- 
provement in note-book work and the pride taken in 
note-books will amply repay the time and trouble thus 
spent. 

One other suggestion : it is a good plan t@get the pupils 
to draw in their note-books a few pictures, of a boy, a 
larger-scale face, a Roman soldier, and perhaps one or 
two other pictures, with numbers against the various parts 
of the body, weapons, &c., and a word-list (numbered, and 
without English equivalents) on the opposite side. 


g. Pueri 


THE Council of the University of Wales, Aberystwyth, 
has accepted with regret the resignation of Sir Walford 
Davies from the Professorship of Music. Sir Walford will, 
however, retain the directorship of the National Council of 


Music. 
* * * 


THE Governing Body of St. Bees School, Cumberland, 
has appointed Mr. Edward Allen Bell, Eton College, to be 
headmaster in succession to Mr. C. W. Kaye, M.A., who is 
now retiring after ten years’ tenure of office. Mr. Bell, who 
is 41 years of age, was educated at Westminster and won a 
classical scholarship at Christ Church, Oxford. After nine 
years as assistant master at Giggleswick School, Yorkshire, 
he went as Chief Instructor to the Army General College at 
Cologne, and during the past six years he has specialized 
in history at Eton. 
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Foreign and Dominion Notes 


FRANCE 

In these latter unstable days (sighs the Revue Universitaire) 
Ministers of Education come and go, no 
ha ee longer with the years, or even the months, 
but almost with the weeks. Yet every new- 
comer is anxious to leave his mark. Hence innumerable draft 
reforms which will never attain to the honour of public discussion, 
but can only cumber the official pigeon-holes. A serious imme- 
diate consequence of this instability is the unending delay in 
the adjustment of salaries to the ever-increasing cost of living. 
Minister follows Minister, commission commission—and nothing 
is done. “ As in Mazarin’s day everything ended in songs, so 

to-day everything ends in commissions.” 

The National Society for the Increase of Population has 

chaise issued a syllabus for schools, which it is hoped 
Demography ‘S°me Minister may live long enough to adopt. 
Much of it our readers could draw up for 
themselves. We only note that Chairs of Demography are to be 
established, and that in future the moral code is to include the 
founding of a family. What we miss is the eugenic note. 

The first number of a new quarterly pamphlet, L' Education 
Pacifiste, reaches us. It is the official organ 
of the movement for the Rapprochement 
Pédagogigue Franco-Allemand, and it nobly 
aspires to educate educators for peace. Leagues of Nations, it 
argues, are not enough. True peace, when it comes, will be the 
outcome, not so much of organizations, national or international, 
as of the faith and effort of individuals—especially ‘‘ every 
accredited artisan in the obscure daily labour of the school.” 
The pamphlet may be obtained from 28 Boulevard St. Marcel, 
Paris (V), for six francs a year. It should appeal to all serious 
workers for the disarmament of hearts. 


ITALY 
A circular issued by the Minister of Education last month to 
the heads of all State boarding schools bears 
no trace (as we read it) of Fascist influences. 
It is an appeal rather for a further application 
of the “ modern spirit.” Too much uniformity is deprecated, 


To Educate 
Educators. 


The New Spirit. 


and local needs are to be taken into account. Not only are 
salaries to be readjusted, but facilities for rest are to be provided 
for tired teachers. Especial attention is to be paid to all questions 
of hygiene, and to the character of “the communal life.” 
Formal, mechanical discipline is to give place to methods calcu- 
lated to stimulate generous impulses, loyalty to family and 
country, chivalry to the weak, and devotion to a high ideal. 
The teacher is to be “ no longer the dry pedant, but friend and 
guide.” Revised schemes of internal organization are to be 
prepared by the principals and administrative councils (some 
English modernists would add “‘ in consultation with the pupils ") 
and submitted to the Minister without delay. 


A less recent decree is also less liberal. All organizations of 
teachers, we understand, have been declared 
unlawful—except the new National Associa- 
tion of Fascist Teachers, which, “ leaving 
aside all material interests,” is to concern itself with education 
pure and simple. Membership is open to all teachers in sym- 
pathy with Fascist doctrine, even though not inscribed adherents 
of the party. But all applications will be subjected to " severe 
scrutiny,” and past records will be taken into account. Branches 
are to be organized in all provinces, and a journal will be issued 
called The Fascist School. It is intended that the Association 
shall thus become “ the instrument of the Fascist revolution in 
the school domain.” 


Nevertheless the supreme authorities are increasingly hon" 
ouring famous men. Already this year two 
public secondary schools have been re-named 
—the one Dante Alighieri, the other Gaiileo 
Galilei. And public money has been voted for a statue to Vergil 
in Mantua, and for the purchase of autographs of Garibaldi and 
other heroes of the Risorgimento. 

It will be remembered that the Fourth Moral Education 
Congress was to have been held in Rome in 
April. At the last moment, “‘ after an ex- 
change of views between the President of the 
Council and the Minister of Education,” it was postponed till 

(Continued on page 518.) 


And the Old. 
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Why ? 


A DICTIONARY OF 
EUROPEAN LITERATURE 


Designed as a Companion to English Studies 
By 


LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A. 
25/- net. 


Super-Royal 8vo, Buckram, 606 pages. 


The Journal of Education 


“ This dictionary is a Who's Who and a What’s What 
of modern European literature. Such a book... is one 
the value of which to students can scarcely be exaggerated. 
The volume, attractive in appearance, is one whose pages 
the reader will turn over with both pleasure and profit.” 


Times Literary Supplement 
“ Very well fulfils its object . . . the reader will have a 
difficulty in finding any really important literary mani- 
festation overlooked.” 
Manchester Guardian 


‘‘ Admirably planned and very carefully executed, it 
should prove a boon and a time-saver not only to students, 
but to the more genera! user of reference libraries.” 


Birmingham Post 


“ Supplies in a single volume exactly what was needed. 
He has succeeded so well as to leave students very much 
in his debt.” 


ROUTLEDGE 


Broadway House: 68-74 Carter Lane, E.C. 4 
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| 


representative selection from the series of 

Medici Prints, whose decorative and educa- 
tional value has been recognised by all educationists, 
arranged to illustrate the various schools of 
painting in a comparative manner. 


T Send for Illustrated List and special terms 


MASTERS - IN-COLOUR 


ARRANGED FOR SCHOOL USE 


series of 179 smaller Colour Prints of the 
Great Masters, carefullv selected to meet the 
requirements of the various Examination Boards. 
By means of this series a miniature picture-gallery 
for schools can be obtained at a very small cost. 


J Send for Catalogue with Chronological Chart of 
Artists 


Please mention this JOURNAL when writing. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY: 


7 GRAFTON STREET, W.1 


63 Bold Street, Liverpool ; Princes Street, Harrogate; 
121 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 
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the autumn—nominally to enable foreign governments to take 
a fuller part in it, and to secure a fuller attendance of teachers, 
both Italian and foreign. Sinister rumours have reached us, but 
we hope they may be without foundation. 


BURMA 


Burma is one of the fifteen provinces referred to lam month 
in connexion with ‘Education in India.” 

A elas but we write of it separately because we 

* have other sources of information. Our chief 

source is the magazine of a Muslim Boys’ High School 
—the first non-Christian school magazine we have seen. Sur- 
prisingly true to type, it is, perhaps naturally, less well written, 
less well spelt, and less well printed. On the other hand it is 
more profusely illustrated, and more profusely ‘‘ moral.” The 
magazine (the editors tell us) is “ to serve two purposes—to be 
handy to both students and adults. Besides articles of interest 
for school children it will contain, periodically, historical, reli- 
gious, and other articles which are meant to afford useful reading 
for adults. It will also contain various artistic tastes in the shape 
of blocks and sketches of different designs. These are Western 
ptinciples and are found to be of improvement on the usual 
style.” The first of the English articles (several are in Burmese) 
is“ Love of the Holy Prophet for the Poor.” Among the other 


contents we note ‘' Mahatmaji’s School Days—by the Swarajya ” 
(is not this Gandhi ?\, ‘‘ Hobbies,” short essays and stories by 
pupils, and a ‘‘ National Rising Song ” of thirteen stanzas—of 
which we venture to quote one: 


“`u Lives of Moslem heroes all remind us 
Thinking of the days that are no more ; 
We can make our lives sublime— 
Wake up, wake up, sleep no more.”’ 


There is also the familiar detailed account of the annual school 
sports—which, but for the unfamiliar names, might have been 
taken from a home magazine. No, there is perhaps something a 
little un-English in this: ‘‘ roo yards, Seniors—Shwe Tun, 
15% seconds ; Juniors—N. C. Sen. 15% seconds ; Junior Juniors— 
Myat Tu 13% seconds.” Some of these competitors may have 
been from the Fatima Muslim Girls’ School, which also took 
part. 


School magazines are by no means the last word in education, 
but this one may perbaps be taken as an 
earnest of the influence that will some day 
transform even the ‘twenty-five thousand 
people in the wilds of Northern Burma, who (as Mr. Barnard, o. 


the Frontier Service, has lately told us) are all hankering after 
human sacrifice.” 


Human 
Sacrifice 


Prize Competitions 


The Prize for the June Competition is awarded to 
“ Bohemian,” proxime accessit, ‘‘ Woodlea.” 


The winner of the May Competition was H. J. Chaytor, 
Esq., St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge. . 


We classify the forty-one versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Bohemian, Woodlea, Yendu, Esse quam videri, 
Trina, Lacy, C. R. S., Magister, Still Nil, Hippeus, 
Emil Jay, Chingleput, Bésigue, Ardconaig, 
J. E. M., Mike, Wehmut, Nemo, Bodley, W. H., 
Pixie, J. M. C., Rameis, La Joconde, Colorado. 


Class II.—Open Diapason, Pegasus, Aspirant, Lamorna, 
. K. D. T. P. C., Brévéte Supérieure, Marie, 
Egidia, Gruffydd, Petit Pierre, A. R. B., Widge, 
John Peel, Adventurer, Standfast, Smee. 
EXTRACT FROM " BELLA,” BY JEAN GIRAUDOUX 
Dans sa jeunesse, pour gagner sa vie d'étudiant, mon père 
avait rédigé dans la Grande Encyclopédie les notices sur les peuples 
disparus ou asservis. Au Congrés, sans que personne s'en 
aperçût, il s'était amusé à réparer des injustices millénaires., à 
restituter à une commune tcheque les biens qu'un seigneur lui 
(Continued on page 520.) 
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A PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY 


By C. B. THurston, B.Sc., F.R.G.S., Geography Master, 
Kilburn Grammar School. 


5 Volumes. 
Fully illustrated with Maps and Diagrams 


Book I The Pome Region and the Home Land. 160 pages. 
2s. 3d. 

Book II. Africa and Australasia. 160 pages. 2s. 3d. 

Book II. America. ve pages. Boi 

Book IV. Eurasia. pages. 28. od. 

Book V. The World. “4 n reparan. ] 


A NOTEBOOK OF ORDNANCE SURVEY 


MAP READING WITH EXERCISES 
By G. A. GERMAN, M.Sc., F.G.S., Geography Master, 
Abbey School, Barking. 
Fully illustrated with aeroplane photos, ordnance maps, 
and other diagrams. 


Quarto. Is. gd. 


MAKERS OF BRITISH HISTORY 
By R. B. Mowat, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. 


- A new series of three books consisting of simply and attrac- 
tively written biographies of some outstanding characters in 
British history. 


I. 1066-1608. [Ready immediately.] 
I. 1603-1760. |In the press.] 
UII. Since 1760. [In preparation.] 


MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 
A General Sketch. 1492-1924 


By W. F. REppaway, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 
Cloth. 6s. 


“ On the whole this is the best general sketch of Eur 
past four centuries at present procurable.’’—The Jour 


THE MERRIE ENGLAND BOOKS 


Written and illustrated by MARGARET BAINES REED, 
Author of “ The Boy Kings.” 


Cloth, with picture covers. 2s. 3d. each. 
I, The Foundling of Thornesford. A story of Norman and 


Saxon. 
Hl. The Walls of Acre. A story of the Crusades. 
Il. Dapple Grey. A story of the Peasants’ Revolt. 


Other Volumes in preparation. 


BOOKS BY MR. R. A. SPENCER 


Modern Language Master, Central High School for Boys, 
Manchester. 


Pas à Pas. Tamie Livre de Français. 2s. 
Second Steps in French. 2s. 6d. 

iarsa Composition from French Models. 
Guirlande de Poésies. Is. gd. 
Scenes from Moliére. 2s. 


a pa history during the 
Education 


2S. 6d. 


TRIENNIUM 


A Three-Year Latin Course. 
By R. D. WoRMALD, M.A., Monmouth Grammar School. 
In Three Books. 
Book I, 2s. ; Book II, 2s. 6d. ; Book III, 3s. 


Book I is suitable for pupils beginning the study of Latin. 
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avait ravis en 1300, à rendre l'usage d'un fleuve à des bourgs qui 
avaient défense depuis des siècles d’y pecher leur poisson, et son 
nom, ce nom de Dubardeau que mon grand-oncle avait donné à 
des filtres, à des courants électriques, à des axiomes, les jeunes 
Etats, avançant sur leurs terres nouvelles, en baptisaient main- 
tenant des cascades, des lacs. Toutes les pointes d'une nation 
en dehors de sa vie égoiste s'appelaient maintenant comme moi, 
les hôpitaux, les écoles, les gares. Au lieu de clamer Thalassa, 
c'est au cri de Dubardeau que le pays auquel mon père obtint 
l'accés de l’Adriatique poussa son armée vers la mer. Si, dans 
ma vieillesse, comme les veuves des grands hommes, j'aimais 
habiter la rue ou le coin de terre qui porte mon nom, je n'aurais 
à choisir qu'entre des pics, des péninsules, qu’entre ces terrasses 
du monde d’où l'on domine et l’on espère. Quand mon père 
voyageait en Tchéco-Slovaquie et en Pologne, des paysans 
venaient en foule le supplier de trancher des procès vieux de 
vingt ans. Il les tranchait en contentant les deux parties, et sans 
trancher d'enfants. 

Mon père avait vu venir la guerre sans illusion. C'est à lui 
également que l'on doit, dans la Grande Encyclopédie, les notices 
sur les fléaux qui ont désolé l'humanité et sur les dates fatidiques, 
sur l’an mil, la peste, les Huns. Il savait que le pire ne comporte 
pas d’arrét. Le 2 aofit 1914, alors que j’espérais encore que par 
une chance inouie, à part le caporal Peugeot, tué déjà, aucun 
Frangais pouvait ne plus tomber dans cette guerre, il savait que 
des millions d'hommes allaient mourir. Il me dit d'ailleurs tout 
cela le lendemain, quand je rejoignis mon régiment. Délié de 
l'ignorance et de la crédulité universelles, il ne se croyait pas 
tenu au mensonge. 


TRANSLATED BY ‘‘ BOHEMIAN ” 


In his early days, in order to give himself a University educa- 
tion, my father had contributed to the Encyclopaedia the articles 
on peoples that had disappeared or been enslaved. At Congress, 
without any one being aware of it, he delighted to repair the 
injustices of a thousand years, to restore to a Czech commune 
properties of which a feudal lord had robbed it in 1300, to give 
back the river-rights to townships that had been forbidden for 
centuries to fish in their own waters ; and his name, the name of 
Dubardeau, which my great-uncle had given to filters, to electric 
currents and axioms of science, the young States, in their advance 
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over their new territories, were now taking to christen lakes and 
waterfalls. All salient features of the national life, outside the 
merely selfish, such as hospitals, schools, and railway-stations, 
now bore the same name that I did. Instead of shouting 
“ Thalassa,’’* it was to the rallying-cry of ‘‘ Dubardeau ’’f that 
the country for which my father had won access to the Adriatic, 
moved its army toward the sea. If, in my old age, like the widows 
of great men, I wished to live in a street or some corner of the 
earth bearing my name, I should have the choice of peaks and 
peninsulas, of world-heights that breathe dominion and inspire 
hope. When my father travelled in Czecho-Slovakia and Poland, 
the peasants flocked ‘to him in crowds to beg him to settle law- 
suits of twenty years’ standing. He was able to settle them, 
cutting the knot in each case to the satisfaction of both parties, 
and with no cutting up of children ! 


My father had no illusions about the War when it came, as 
might be expected from the author of the articles in the 
Encyclopaedia on the scourges which have ravaged humanity 
and on the great dates of destiny, on the year of Grace one 
thousand, the Plague and the Huns. He knew there was no 
staying the onward course of evil. On August the 2nd, 1914, at 
a time when I still hoped that no Frenchman, save Corporal 
Peugeot, already killed, could fall in this war, he knew that 
millions were going to their death. All that he told me, more- 
over, on the next day, when I rejoined my regiment. Emanci- 
pated from the ignorance and credulity of the crowd, he did not 
feel it incumbent on him to deceive. 


The novel from which this month’s extract is taken is an 
up-to-date Romeo and Juliet story, which has caused con- 
siderable stir in France because the two hostile families are 
said to be clearly recognisable as the Poincarés and the 
Berthelots. Our passage itself is a typical piece of modern 
French writing, exhibiting to the full an easy directness of 
style combined with an almost telegraphic tendency to 
omit conjunctions or conjunctive phrases. Note also the 

(Continued on page 522.) 
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logical connexion between the elder Dubardeau’s clear 
outlook on the future and his studies of past calamities, 
a connexion subtly conveyed by mere juxtaposition. 
“ Bohemian ” gives this connexion full value by combin- 
ing the two ideas in one English sentence. We commend 
“ Wehmut’s ” rendering: ‘‘In addition to the articles 
already mentioned, he was responsible for those sections of 
the ‘‘ Great Encyclopaedia “° which. treat of the scourges 
whereby the human race has been ravaged, and of the dates 
of evil omen in history, the year one thousand, the plague, 
the coming of the Huns, and he knew that (here he spoils 
the passage) the word ‘ worst’ may never be taken in a 
final sense.” We also salute “ Wehmut’s”’ delightful 
phrasing: ‘‘. . . between mountain tops and promon- 
tories, those balconies of the world whence men may look 
out in triumph and in hope; ” having ourselves lived for 
years in a valley in Andalusia where a part of the road 
winding along the precipitous mountain side was known as 
“el balcòn del mundo.”’ 

One of the chief difficulties seems to have been the play 
on the word trancher, a pun impossible in English. 
“ Bohemian ” solved the problem very happily; so also 
did “ Emil Jay,” cut them short . . . without cutting asunder 
any babes ; “ Hippeus,”’ would sever their tangles. . . . and 
sever no children; “ Still Nil,” cutting the Gordian knot 

. without the cutting in two of a single child; “ Lacy,” 
who chose to pun on a different word, settled them... 
without having to settle half a child on each side; “ Pixie ” 
and “ Egidia ” avoided the pun, but both were particular 
about the Biblical allusion, thus without, like Solomon, 
resorting to the dividing of babes (‘‘ Egidia’’) and with 
Solomon-like wisdom (“ Pixie ’’). 

“ Rameis ” sent a good translation and should have had 
a higher place, but he was a little too specific ; he speaks of 
townships forbidden to catch their own fish, of waterfalls 
and lakes at the baptismal font, and calls terrasses, cultivated 


stretches of the world. ‘‘ Chingleput’s ” version is commended, 
but we do not like restoring the utilization of a river, nor 
prejudice to the children. 

There was a good deal of difference of opinion about 
accés de l'Adriatique; some, like “ Pixie,” thought that 
Dubardeau obtained access to the new countries from the 
Adriatic; others even that he reached them from the 
Adriatic. But “ Pixie” is becoming a really good trans- 
lator who can go forward with courage. ‘‘ Bodley ” also 
sent a good paper, slightly marred by slips such as Jists of 
peoples who had disappeared, civic life for vie égoiste, and a 
confusion of prepositions : ‘‘ amused himself wth repairing 
wrongs . . . in restoring . . . of giving back .. .” 

Four competitors, whose names we forbear to mention, 
translated commune tcheque as common Czech, common 
Bohemian, common little Czech, and ordinary Czech. Really, 
really! Such a mistake is inadmissible from competitors 
who can use a dictionary. It is only pardonable when, like 
the Countess of Bolton’s famous howler, it is an extempore 
effort. You remember the Countess of Bolton ? A daughter 
of the ill-fated Monmouth, she became a member of 
George I’s Court and shared in the strain occasioned by 
that monarch’s inability to speak English. One evening the 
King politely asked the Countess in French what play she 
had seen the previous night. The poor lady had seen 
Cibber’s ‘‘ Love’s Last Shift,” and her French was extremely 
weak, but one cannot keep royalty waiting, so she replied, 
all in a fluster: ‘‘ La Dernière Chemise de l'Amour.” 

We regret that so many competitors had to produce 
their versions at such short notice. The delay of the June 
number was due to the strike and was unavoidable, but our 
readers will note that we have not disqualified late arrivals. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English verse of the following poem by CHARLES FUSTER : 
(Continued on page 524.) 
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are continually being received from the leading Schools 
throughout the country. 


All orders are personally supervised by Mr. Gilbert Foyle. 
May we send you our Terms of Business? 


FOYLE’S EDUCATIONAL LTD. 


121-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2 


Telephone: Gerrard 3251 (2 lines) 
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‘* Did he not magnify the mind, show clear 
Just what it all meant ? ” 


OUR LIVING 
LANGUAGE 


A New Guide to English Grammar for Pupils of 14-16 


BY 
J. H. G. GRATTAN and P. GURREY 
Pp. xxii.+323. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


Prof. Allen Mawer writes in The Review of English 
Studies : 

“ Here we have a book whose authors, in wholly admirable 
fashion, show themselves able to steer a very happy course 
between the Scylla and Charybdis of extreme modernism 
and ultra-conservatism which beset the modern student 
of Grammar. They start from the philosophic basis of 
Grammar, as set forth by men like Jespersen, Brunot, 
and Bally, and with their aid they proceed to discuss and 
interpret afresh all the traditional definitions, classifica- 
tions, analyses, and syntheses of our grammar... . This 
is a grammar which continually brings home the fact that 
grammar is the statement of the practice of a living lan- 
guage and not the analysis of the dry bones.of a dead one. 
No book could do more to stimulate a lively interest in 
English Grammar, and it is delightfully free from pedantry 
of every kind.” 


Specimen Copies to Teachers with a 
view to introduc.ion for Class use. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD, 
35 & 36 PATERNOSTER ROW, EC.4 


FROM BROWNS’ LIST 


Browns’ Concise Elementary Geometry. 
Specially adapted for Central Schools. 132 pages. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

As an all-round Treatise on Geometry it would be 
difficult to find one more complete and concise than 
this small volume. The various branches of the subject 
are presented in a pithy, refreshing, and attractive 
fashion. 


Preparatory Chemistry Notes. 


By A. WENTWORTH PING, M.A., F.R.Met.Soc. 
52 pages text matter, interleaved for Student’s own 
sketches. Crown 8vo. Limp cloth cover. 1s. od. 


Elementary Experimentai Science. 


By M. CuTNER, B.Sc., A.K.S., F.G.S. 
128 pages. Crown 8vo. Art vellum boards. 2s. net. 
Presents a heuristic course of study in a clear and 
concise form. 


Subjects for Historical Essay Questions, 
1485-1914. 


With a Note on Essay Writing. By S. M. Toyne, 
M.A., F.R.Hist.S., E. J. Hutcnines, B.A., and 
D. Norwoop, B.A. 
44 pages. Crown 8vo. Sewn in stout cover. Is. net. 
Further particulars of the above books 
will be gladly sent on request. 


A. BROWN & SONS, LTD., 
5 Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C.4 
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CONTRADICTION 
Je disais : ‘‘ Notre étre—chimére ! ” 
Mais le poison noir des ennuis 
Me verse sa liqueur amère : 
Hélas ! je souffre . . . Donc, je suis. 


Je disais : “ La foi—vieille histoire ! ” 
Mais j’ai peur des silences froids, 

Peur d’étre seul dans la nuit noire, 
Peur surtout de Dieu . . . Donc, je crois. 


Je disais : ‘‘ Le savoir—un leurre ! ” 
Mais ces rêves que je bergais, 

Je les briserai tout à l'heure ; 
Je vois leur néant . . . Donc, je sais. 


Et j j eur, en niant le mattre ; 
ic 4 sans croire à la loi, 
Je ae en doutant de mon être . .. 
—Seigneur, ayez pitié de moi ! 


Initials, oy @ nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries, which must be accompanied by the Coupon 
printed on page 530, must reach the office by the first post on 
July 15, 1926, addressed “ PrizE EDITOR,” The Journal 
of Education and School World, 3 Ludgate Broadway, 
London, E.C. 4. 


A comprehensive list of MODERN LANGUAGE TEXTBOOKS and 
handbooks in many European tongues has been issued by Julius 
Groos, of Heidelberg. They are arranged on the Gaspey-Otto- 
Sauer plan. 


Free Public Lectures 


{Under this peacing a list of ig are lectures of especial interest to teachers 
is published month by month. The figure in parentheses indicates the 
number of a lecture if it is one of a series. Titles of lectures for possible 
insertion in this list should be received at the Journal Office not later than the 
middle of the month preceding that in which the lecture is to be delivered.} 
ULY 4 
RUDOLF STEINER HALL, 38 PARK ROAD, CLARENCE GATE, N.W. 1, at 6.30 p.m. 
—Mrs. Violet Plincke : Michael Angelo. 
mi S. 6 
TITUTE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH, MALET STREET, W.C. 1, at 3 p.m.—Mrs. 
Harold Wiliams: The Fate of Pushkin’s Manuscripts. 


“ L.C.C. SURVEY oF Lonpon.’’—The London County Council 
is doing a great work for London topography by the publica- 
tion, through Messrs. B. T. Batsford, of its splendid Survey of 
the Metropolis, of which nine volumes have already appeared. 
A tenth volume, now announced for early publication, will deal 
with the Parish of St. Margaret, Westminster, a centre of great 
historical interest. The volume will contain a wealth of illus- 
trations of houses in Parliament Street, Great George Street, Old 
Queen Street, and Queen Anne’s Gate, together with the old 
Blue Coat School, all built prior to the year 1800; with full 
particulars of the owners and occupants down to the year 1840. 
The illustrations include a large number of photographic views 
of exteriors and interiors, besides many sketches and measured 
drawings of important features and details. A limited number 
of copies will be on sale to the public at £2 2s. 

s s $ 


LONDON UNIVERSITY —NEW VICE-CHANCELLOR. —At the June 
meeting of the Senate of London University, Sir Wiliam 
Beveridge, K.C.B., Director of the London School of Economics, 
was elected Vice-Chancellor for 1926-7, in succession to Prof. 
E. A. Gardner, Litt.D. A cordial vote of thanks was passed te 
Prof. Gardner for the services which he had rendered to the 
University during his term of office as Vice-Chancellor. 

e eè & 

Messrs. W. and G. Foyle, 121-125 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2, 
have forwarded a catalogue of new and second-hand books on 
politics and economics. 


THE SCHOOL GYMNASIUM 


AND THE 


SUMMER VACATION 


Safety 


It is advisable to 
instruct an expert me- 
chanic to examine the 
fittings and fastenings 
of each item of ap- 
paratus in the Gym- 
nasium at least 


ONCE A YEAR 


to preclude the possi- 
bility of accidents, particu- 
larly in connection with the 
Overhead Counterbalanced 
Double Beams. 


Additions 


Our clients should get 
in touch with us 


NOT LATER THAN 
JUNE OR JULY 


to allow of reports, 
plans, and lists, &c., 
being submitted for 
consideration at leisure, 
and orders placed for 
carrying out during the 
holidays. 


Holiday Course 

1926 
Spencer, Heath & George 
have again received in- 
structions to prepare the 
educational gymnastic 
oufit for installation in 
gymnasium of the Grange 
School, Eastbourne, at 
which the Board of Edu- 
cation’s Holiday Courss 
of Physical Training for 
Secondary School Masters 
is to be held this year. 


SPENCER, HEATH 
Gymnastic and Engineering Works, PONDERS END, Middlesex 


& GEORGE, LTD, 
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Educational Training for Life Overseas 


In our April issue we reviewed the Board of Education 
Pamphlet No. 46 on Rural Education, a publication 
which we venture to think will do much to stimulate 
teachers in country schools to give more attention to 
the claims of “ Rural,” and in a limited sense, “ Agri- 
cultural,” colouring when framing their curricula. 

Many teachers, however, while in full sympathy with 
the movement, are afraid to apply the principle of 
Rural -Bias in their schools because they do not 
feel competent to draw up satisfactory syllabuses of 
work. To all such, and indeed to every one interested 
in education, we heartily recommend a perusal of the 
reports published by the British Association Committee 
appointed in 1923 to consider the Educational Training 
for Boys and Girls in Secondary Schools for Overseas 
Life. 

The Committee (Chairman, Rev. Dr. H. B. Gray; 
Secretary, Mr. C. E. Browne, of Christ’s Hospital, 
Horsham, Sussex) has already published two reports, 
and a third is being issued in connection with the Oxford 
meeting of the British Association now in progress under 
the presidency of H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. Copies 
of the reports can be had from the Secretary, British 
Association, Burlington House, W.1., price 6d. each. 


The report for 1923-24 reviewed the provision made 


in secondary schools in England and Wales for develop- 
ing a boy’s natural bias towards life on the land, and 
for giving girls some practical training in those modern 
operations which are associated with farm life. It also 
dealt with the state of public opinion on the subject 
from the point of view of the parent, the headmaster, 
the Local Educational Authority, &c. 


In 1924-25 the Committee went a step further and 
considered in some detail the work that was being done 
in certain schools in this country to arouse interest in 
farm life and in agricultural studies generally. The 
Committee further attempted to define the aim, content, 
and place of agricultural studies in the school curriculum, 
and recorded the opinion of educationists in the Over- 
seas Dominions concerning the value of such studies as 
part of any scheme of good general education. 

This year, in connection with the Oxford meeting, 
the Committee has issued a report which gives particu- 
lars of the schemes of work in operation at Dauntsey 
School, Wiltshire, and at Brampton County Secondary 
School, Cumberland. It also announces that a special 
meeting is being organized at Oxford for Thursday, 
August 5, for the purpose of directing public attention 
to the urgent need for an extension of practical work 
in schools of all types, both in the interests of the 
Empire as well as for the sake of the boys and girls of 
the Homeland. 

One cannot but commend the Committee for the 
energy and skill it has shown in carrying out its work. 
In the short time that has passed since its formation it 
has succeeded in gathering together, from all quarters 
of the globe, the considered opinions of educationists 
who have actually proved in practice the great value 
of agricultural studies and practical subjects as essential 
parts of a good general education for pupils of all types. 
Indeed, so strong is the case as presented by the Com- 
mittee for the inclusion of these subjects in the curri- 
culum of every rural school, that one feels not a little 
sorry that the work has been done by a committee 
appointed specifically to consider “ Educational Training 
for Overseas Life.” 

There are not wanting among administrators, teachers, 
and parents, many who look with distinct disfavour on 
definite attempts to encourage children to settle over- 
seas. Others again, while fully in sympathy with the 
claims of Empire, are not yet convinced that there is 
any particular merit in agricultural studies for any boy 
or girl not intended for life on the land. As a con- 
sequence there is some danger that the very valuable 
work the Committee is doing may be hampered, and in 
some quarters even regarded with suspicion, because 
of the particular name under which it meets. 

Many of our public schools have already added an 
“ agricultural side,” and doubtless before long nearly 
all the others will follow suit. Yet it is to the State- 
aided schools that we must eventually look if we 
wish for any great number of recruits for service over- 
seas. Now the State schools will not quickly follow 
the lead of the British Association Committee unless 
governors and teachers are convinced that agricultural 
studies and practical subjects have a real value for 
every child. It does not always hold that those in 
control of such schools are indifferent to the demands 
of Empire or to the requirements of English agriculture. 
It is generally purely a question of ways and means. 
The amount of money available for education, and 
especially for secondary education, is all too small to 
allow for any special expenditure on behalf of the very 
small percentage of pupils who may wish to go overseas, 
or who may be driven there by sheer force of circum- 
stances. That being the case, it is almost useless to 
expect any strong movement in such schools in favour of 
definite training for life overseas. Moreover, the number 
of children in our secondary schools—even in those in 
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purely rural areas—who will eventually work on the 
land is rarely more than some 20 to 30 per cent. Con- 
sequently there is little hope for much progress in 
the direction of increased attention to agricultural 
studies, unless it can be shown that such work will 
benefit every child. Here, in our opinion, is a great 
and glorious opportunity for the British Association 
Committee. 

There is a growing tendency among English teachers 
and educationists to seek more and more for inspiration 
for their teaching in the school environment, and to 
give greater prominence and importance in the gurri- 
culum to so-called “ practical” subjects. Indeed; 
scarcely a day passes but one hears an account of suc- 
cessful work carried out in some school or other on the 
lines indicated. The time is ripe for a determined assault 
on the position, and if the British Association Committee 
will lead the van it may accomplish one of the finest 
pieces of work yet done for the regeneration of rural 
England. But so long as the Committee appears, 


even by the mere suggestion of its name, to exist 
mainly for a small section of the school population, it 
will have the greatest difficulty in carrying many 
teachers with it. 

Believing as we do that there are vast possibilities, 
as yet only partially explored, in rural bias and prac- 
tical subjects, we earnestly hope that the Overseas 
Training Committee will take to itself a new name, 
devote its great abilities and energies to the problem 
as it affects the whole of the children in our schools, 
and leave the matter of overseas settlement largely to 
look after itself. We do not feel it will lose anything 
by so doing. Indeed, we are sure that, in the end, 
there will proceed overseas a steady stream of young 
folk well grounded in the principles on which modern 
farming is based, while—and this is even more important 
—there will remain at home a rural population well 
equipped educationally to play its part in lifting the 
economic, social, and spiritual life of Britain to a higher 
plane than it has ever reached in the past. 


Occasional Notes 


HE continued reluctance of the Essex County 
Authority to accept the ruling of the Board of 
Education that scales of salaries for teachers must be 
in conformity with the Burnham Award 
The 
National Union of Teachers has written 
to the Authority to say that if the County Council 
attempts to postpone the adoption of the scale, the 
teachers will not bind themselves to await the result 
of any further litigation, but will consider what other 
steps they can take. There can be little doubt as to 
what this means. But the matter has assumed more 
than local interest owing to the action of the Authority 
in obtaining counsel’s opinion as to the legality of the 
regulation made by the Board to the effect that the 
allocated scale must be paid. It is probable that the 
Essex Authority is not acting alone in this matter, but 
that the Local Authorities in general, who have shown 
some resentment at the Board’s action, are determined 
to put the matter to the test. The legal opinion expressed 
by Mr. W. H. Upjohn, K.C., is that the Board of Educa- 
tion regulation is illegal and ultra vires, and is moreover 
a wholly unauthorized attempt to control and override 
the statutory powers and discretions vested in each 
Local Education Authority. Thus the matter becomes 
one of the first importance to every teacher in the 
country, for it was with the unanimous approval of the 
profession that the Board decided to make payment of 
the standard scales a condition of receiving grant. 


Essex and the : ae 
Burnham Award .mas now caused a Serious crisis. 


CALM view of the situation does not, however, 
disclose reasons for immediate alarm. Even in 

the locality chiefly affected, namely Essex, the situation 
What will has been somewhat eased by the sug- 
Happen? gestion of the chairman of the Educa- 

tion Committee that teachers at present 
receiving Scale I should be paid on the basis of Scale II 
as from October I next, and that Scale III be applied 
to all teachers on October 1, 1927. While we do 
not presume to anticipate the final decision of the 
teachers, we may remind our readers that we have 
already expressed the opinion that undue delay was 
being caused by putting off the adoption of the Scale 


even until October of this year. It ought to have been 
in operation from the date of Lord Burnham's award. 
It will be for the National Union of Teachers to decide 
whether in its view the new proposal of the Essex 
Authority constitutes a sufficiently firm offer. The 
County Council has, with one dissentient, adopted a 
resolution approving of the continuance of efforts to 
secure an agreement with the teachers on the lines of 
the above suggestion, so it seems fairly clear that if 
the teachers accept there would be no undue delay in 
ratification. But an important point for consideration 
is whether, in consenting to such an arrangement, the 
teachers would be in any way endangering the principle 
of a national scale fixed by national negotiations. 


THE position created by the legal opinion to which we 
have referred is indeed a serious one, especially since 
the Board has, we understand, received similar advice. 
The Attitud But Lord Eustace Percy announced in 
of the Board. the House of Commons that although 
Article 18 of the Code is to be with- 
drawn, new draft regulations have been framed, and it 
appears that these regulations will safeguard the pay- 
ment of the Burnham Scales. The payment of the 
grant in full is to be conditional upon the Board being 
satisfied that the salaries of teachers are such that no 
occasion arises for a deduction from the grant. If an 
authority pays less than is prescribed by the Burnham 
Award, and if the provision made for elementary or 
higher education in the area is thereby endangered, the 
Board may make such deduction from grant as will 
secure that the Authority does not profit from paying a 
lower scale. This prompt action of the Board will 
command general approval. The policy of securing 
universal acceptance of the scales could not be reversed 
without risking a serious disturbance of educational 
stability, especially by a Government whose popularity 
among educationists has already been gravely under- 
mined by its measures of retrenchment. The stub- 
bornness of Essex and Carmarthenshire must be 
overcome by effective pressure, and the sooner the 
better. 


` 
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| TRODUCED by Lord Balfour, the University of 
London Bill, has passed the House of Lords without 
important amendment. Its political position is peculiar 
eina because it proposes to implement the 
Lendon Bat: recommendations of a Departmental 
Committee of the Board of Education 
appointed by the first Labour Government, and the 
official Opposition cannot therefore be expected to offer 
strenuous resistance. Lord Balfour’s speech was mainly 
descriptive and non-controversial, but he was critical 
as regards the existing machinery for distributing the 
public grants to the University and its Colleges which 
he stigmatized as “ at present incredibly unsatisfactory.” 
It was therefore proposed to establish a University 
Council, supreme in matters of finance, which would 
distribute the public grants available for university 
education in the London area. He was aware that the 
proposed changes could not be introduced without 
raising alarm in certain quarters, “ but that alarm was 
totally unfounded.” 


T? position of Lord Haldane in relation to the Bill 

is difficult, because the Bill does not embody the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission over which 
he presided. Lord Haldane showed 
some disposition to deny the paternity 
of the so-called Haldane Report. Con- 
ditions have changed since the Haldane Commission 
reported in 1913, and the new solution of the University 
problem, which has the merit of being “ evolutionary ” 
rather than “ revolutionary,” has provoked less resent- 
ment than the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission. This is not to say that powerful opposition to 
the Bill must not be expected. The Graduates’ Associa- 
tion has taken vigorous action to stimulate its members 
in using their political influence against the Bill. Past 
history has shown how effective such opposition may 
become. But as the proposed reform was initiated by 
the Labour Government and the present Government 
enjoys an unassailable majority in the House of Com- 
mons, there is every reason to assume that the Bill 
will become law. 


Lord Haldane, 


JE Bill proposes to appoint eight commissioners, 
whose names are recited. In this and other 
respects, the precedent of the recent reconstitution of 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities has 
been followed. Full powers are to be 
given to these commissioners to draft 
new statutes for the University “in general accordance” 
with the recommendations of the Departmental Commit- 
tee, subject to such amendments as may appear desirable ; 
and these statutes will pass through the usual processes 
before final sanction. Provision is made for publicity 
and for representation by interested parties. The 
University of London, until its reconstitution under the 
Act of 1898, existed under a Royal Charter, one of the 
strongest constitutional instruments. Whether the status 
of the University will be as fully assured under the new 
Statutes is a question which will have to be closely 
examined. Controversy has been the bane of the 
University, and it may be hoped that the question of 
the status of the University of London as the only 
University in the capital of the Empire will be definitely 
guaranteed. 


The 
Commissioners. 
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UDGING from precedent and from the personnel of 
the commissioners, their apparent possession of 
autocratic powers is perhaps a delusion. We have no 
doubt that representations from bodies 
And thelr Powers. Of teachers and others interested will 
receive careful consideration, the pur- 
pose of the Bill, implicit if not explicit, being to secure 
for the University a constitution which will command 
general agreement and confidence. Mr. Justice Tomlin 
is to be the Chairman of the Commissioners ; Sir Josiah 
Stamp and Prof. T. P. Nunn are names of graduates who 
have not taken a prominent part in recent controversies, 
and can be trusted as fair-minded and impartial; Sir 
Cooper Perry, the Principal Officer of the University, who 
is to retire from his university office shortly, will bring 
a fund of expert knowledge to the work of the Com- 
mission. No exception can be taken to the other Com- 
missioners, viz. Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge, Sir Cyril Cobb, 
the Master of Balliol, and Miss Philpotts, each of whom 
may be deemed to represent an important interest. 


“THE Bloomsbury site for the University of London 
has changed rapidly from a bright hope to a 
gloomy memory. Unless a miracle happens, the hope of 
establishing the administration of the 
University in Bloomsbury must be 
abandoned. Efforts are being made 
to reserve parts of the site for university purposes. 
A great building providing accommodation for the 
Students’ Union, with residential accommodation, 1s 
one attractive scheme which might appeal to a public 
benefactor. It is discreditable to the capital of the 
Empire that it should offer such inadequate hospitality 
to its academic visitors and its student population. As 
to the Institute of Historical Research, the outlook is 
discouraging. The value of land in the centre of London 
is enormously high. The whole of the site must in- 
evitably be covered in due course with important 
buildings, and temporary buildings, however valuable 
their purpose, will have to be sacrificed. The petition 
of 203 professors and readers of the university out of 
a total of 235, addressed to the Duke of Bedford and to 
the Prime Minister, urging the retention of the site for 
University purposes does credit to their loyalty, but 
their corporate influence would have been more useful 
five years ago and during the intervening period. 


Bloomsbury 
$i 


INCE the War, co-operation between American and 
English historians has been very much closer and 
more intimate than it was previously. Until 1914, 
American Universities were affliated 
with Germany rather than with Great 
Britain. American professors received 
their training at Berlin, Leipsig, Jena, or some other 
similar centre of Teutonic learning; while the best 
American students were drilled in German methods of 
research. The War broke the spell of Teutonism, and 
turned the stream of Transatlantic scholarship towards 
London. Not only did American historians find in 
London stores of books and documents which threw 
new light on the early history of their own country ; 
they also came into contact with English students who 
were busily engaged in investigating Anglo-American 
relations. In 1921 the opening of the Institute of His- 
torical Research suggested the calling together of an 
informal conference of professors and teachers of all 


Conference on 
History. 
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the English-speaking peoples. So large was the assembly, 
and so valuable were the discussions, that a committee 
was appointed to maintain the institution and to arrange 
for further conferences. This committee has each subse- 
quent year arranged a short programme of meetings for 
such historians as have happened to be working in the 
British Museum or the Public Record Office in July. 
This present year, however, a more ambitious scheme 
has been carried through. Some two hundred delegates 
have been got together; a whole week’s programme 
has been drawn up; the Prime Minister has delivered 
an address of welcome in King’s College ; eight sections, 
under distinguished chairmen, have discussed varied 
problems of wide interest ; many receptions have been 
held and visits paid. There can be no doubt that these 
important conferences are doing much to achieve a 
better understanding -of America in Britain, and of 
Britain in America. 


M R. BALDWIN’S public addresses are always 
original and stimulating. In his speech at the 
opening of the Conference of Historians referred to above, 
“Should we countenance biased his- 

Bias In History. tories in our schools and colleges?” the 
Prime Minister confessed his personal 

preference for biased histories—Macaulay, Froude, 
Carlyle, and Clarendon, for instance—"“ to start on ” as 
more interesting and readable. Generally speaking, he 
said, you don’t want to be fair until you are grown up. 
Get your vivid picture first, and try to correct it after- 
wards. Ifin doubt, try to feel sympathy with the beaten 
side which “‘ never gets properly represented in history.” 
All this is very human and we hope sound pedagogy. 


[URING the week commencing with Monday, 

July 12, representatives of the Universities of the 
Empire assembled at Cambridge for their third Congress. 
Apart from a number of sectional 
meetings where matters of limited in- 
terest were debated by small groups of 


Congress of 
Universities, 


experts, a series of exceptionally important general 


meetings was arranged. At the first of these the problem 
of the relation of the State to the university was dis- 
cussed. As was to be expected in an academic gathering, 
the conclusion arrived at was that the Government 
should pay the piper without claiming the right to call 
the tune. At the second, the desirability of establishing 
in London a School of Advanced Legal Studies was 
emphasized, much surprise being expressed that it should 
have been left to the twentieth century to propound so 
obvious a truism. At the third and fourth, various 
aspects of the problem of co-operation between British 
and Overseas universities were examined. The investi- 
gation brought to light the extreme difficulty of equating 
the degrees of one university with those of another 
whose curricula and whose standards are widely diverse. 
The last session was devoted to the mundane matter of 
pensions and superannuations. The more strenuous 
labours of the Congress were interspersed with pleasant 
garden parties and hospitable receptions in college 
halls. Cambridge, which was looking at its best, made 
itself very agreeable to its numerous visitors. 


A NOTABLE event in the history of the League of 

Nations Union was the assembly last month at 
Aberystwyth of the tenth plenary congress of representa- 
tives of the International Federation of Societies formed 
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to cultivate a public opinion favourable to the League. 
Some two hundred delegates, many of them distinguished 
statesmen and diplomats, from nearly 
thirty different countries, were present. 
Prominent among them, mirabile dictu, 
was the notorious Count Bernstorff who during the 
early stages of the War, as German Ambassador at 
Washington, was intimately associated with the sinking 
of the Lusitania, and with the other deeds of lawless 
violence which characterized the German conduct of 
hostilities. The other delegates, with one or two excep- 
tions, signalized their amazement and gratification at 
his eleventh-hour conversion to the cause of peace and 
legality by according to him a pre-eminence in honour 
and influence. The question of disarmament was the 
most important of the problems discussed at the Con- 
gress; it was felt that unless the League could secure 
some effective reduction of the still-excessive armies, 
navies, and, above all, air forces of the governments of 
the world, its labours would ultimately be vain. 


League of 
Nations Union: 


fl Re general tone of the meetings of the Congress 
clearly indicated three tendencies which, if they 
are not counteracted, will militate against the continued 
success of the League of Nations Union. 
a kg First, there is the tendency of the 
Union to criticize the Government and 
to use its influence in a manner antagonistic to the policy 
of the Government. The League of Nations is a League of 
Governments, and it will be a fatal thing if the Federa- 
tion of League of Nations Societies tries to set itself up 
as an independent and hostile International authority. 
Secondly, there is the tendency of the Union to be too 
much dominated and controlled by the cosmopolitan, 
anti-patriotic, and defeatist elements who did so much 
damage to the Allied cause during the war. Neither 
the Union nor the League itself will long survive a 
demonstration that its existence is incompatible with 
national security or patriotic citizenship. Thirdly, there 
is the tendency of the officials of the Union too much to 
disregard public opinion in the unnecessary effusion 
with which they welcome and co-operate with brands so 
recently plucked from so furious a furnace of anti- 
British hatred as Count Bernstorff. 


p our last issue we pointed out that, in the Board of 
Education’s recently issued Draft Regulations for 
Further Education, a rather unfortunate change in 
nomenclature appeared to be about to 

a ooi take place : ie aoe Junior Technical 
"School was to be replaced by the name 
Junior Vocational School. In stating that the new title 
would operate against this important type of school we 
were not unmindful of the Board’s difficulties. There 
is a tendency nowadays to deal with the growing differ- 
ences in aims of courses of instruction by placing them, 
for convenience’ sake, under distinguishing titles. Labels 
serve a purpose not only in administration, but also in 
the guidance of parents and employers unacquainted 
with the administrative machine. In the latter cases it 
‘s, however, that the greatest care should be taken. 
Parents and employers place upon labels interpretations 
which are too often hurried and inaccurate. It is not 
unknown for a “secondary school” to be regarded 
either as a place where learning in Latin and Greek is 
obtained or a place in which a child “‘ finishes off ” ; a 
university is quite frequently connected with the degree 
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of B.A., and with nothing else; many technical schools 
have long struggled against a popular belief that their 
aims are either to solve the mysteries of mechanical 
drawing or to lift the shorthand speed of a junior clerk 
from 40 to 100 words per minute. It will readily be 
understood, then, that the title “ Vocational School ” 
will be hurriedly translated to mean a place in which 
one may learn the use of hammer, chisel, and saw, and 
will therefore be carefully avoided by that ever-growing 
type of parent and employer who are realizing the 
value of a liberal education. We are quite certain that 
it is not the Board’s wish that the present junior tech- 
nical schools should be regarded merely in the light of 
training centres in craftsmanship, and we are therefore 
glad to hear that these matters are at present in front 
of the Board, and that there is reason to hope that they 
will reconsider the advisability of retaining the title 
Junior Technical School. It is a title which has gained 
a reputation as much for its general and liberal qualities 
as for its relationship to industry. 


UR own columns have from time to time indicated 
a serious difficulty with which students in junior 
technical schools = been faced. We refer to the fact 
that a foreign language was not per- 
A Restriction mitted in the curriculum. A large 
number of students on finishing their 
course went into industry as apprentices and, in the 
evening, continued their studies in the senior technical 
school. Such students often attained a high level in 
their science subjects (physics, mathematics, mechanics, 
&c.), and after taking advantage of local scholarships 
proceeded to the university where they sat for precisely 
the same examinations for success in which other 
students were awarded a degree. That final hall-mark 
was frequently lost to the ex-junior technical school 
student because he had not matriculated, and it was 
the foreign language in the matriculation examination 
which was the worst barrier. It meant a completely 
new study of a new (and generally a “ technical ”) sub- 
ject. We are glad, therefore, to observe that the old 
restriction as to foreign language in the junior technical 
school curriculum will be removed by the new reguia- 
tions. Where the Board is presented with good reasons 
for the inclusion of a foreign language there will, accord- 
ing to the new regulations, be freedom for the Local 
Education Authorities to do so. That, we feel, is an 
advance in the right direction. It is a means whereby 
technical education is fitted still closer into the existing 
system, and it is a wise recognition of the principle that 
junior technical school courses should be as wide as, 
though differing from, courses in secondary schools. 
A QUESTION in the House of Commons elicited 
from Lord Eustace Percy some interesting 
statistics in relation to free secondary education. The 
number of pupils in grant-aided sec- 
ondary schools in England and Wales 
had attained on October I, 1925, to 
the formidable total of 134,348, being 36°6 per cent of 
the registered pupils. Towns vary widely as regards 
their faith in free secondary education. Bradford heads 
the list with 5,027 free scholars, or 17°6 per thousand 
of population. South Wales also appears to have a 
generous proportion of free scholars. All the towns 
scheduled in the Minister’s reply have some schools 
entirely free. These towns are almost entirely situated 
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in the North of England or in South Wales. The only 
exception is Smethwick, but this area is only credited 
with 73 free scholars, or one per thousand of population. 


oe debate in the House of Commons arising out of 

the Brighton College case, was not conclusive, 
though great pressure was brought to bear on the 
Government and some hope was given 
of an amendment of the law in the 
future. Public schools and colleges 
have hitherto escaped taxation on profits from income. 
The House of Lords decision in the Brighton College 
case will bring many of these within the ambit of the 
income tax assessor. Mr. Churchill said that income-tax 
exemption to charities already cost the Exchequer ten 
millions a year. He promised during the coming year 
to seek for a better definition of “ charity ” for income- 
tax purposes. With this promise the supporters of th 
proposed exemption had to be content. 


income-Tax on 
School Profits. 


WE join with pleasure in the general congratulations 
to the University of Sheffield on attaining its 
“ coming-of-age.” What Mr. Fisher described, we hope 
shead playfully, as “ the miseries of childhood 
University, 2d the torments of adolescence ” are 
now outlived, and the University of 
Sheffield, having attained manhood, can look forward 
to a life of beneficent activity much beyond the allotted 
span of human life. The policy of establishing univer- 
sities in great centres of industry has been fully justified 
by the success of Sheffield and other modern universities. 
By maintaining a high ideal of academic training, these 
universities have removed the misgivings freely ex- 
pressed on their establishment. This note was justifiably 
sounded during the celebrations. 


| the recently issued report of the Committee of 
Council on Education in Scotland for 1925-6, 
attention is concentrated on the working of the new 

advanced divisions as the most im- 


Kakaa portant fact in primary education in 
Scottish Schools: the period under review. The judg- 


ment of the responsible inspectors is 
very encouraging. ‘‘ The authorities,” it is stated, 
“ have devoted much time and thought to the necessary 
organization, the teachers have been stimulated by the 
re-casting of the system, and the broadening of their 
outlook has reacted on the pupils.” So far there are 
317 schools with the three-years’ courses which may be 
regarded as a first approximation to a secondary educa- 
tion for all, and there is every probability that there 
will be a considerable increase in their number in the 
next few years. The time has not yet come to evaluate 
the experiment. In its inception it seemed as if for 
purposes of economy the number of pupils per teacher 
in the old intermediate schools were to be increased and 
the quality of the teaching staff to be lowered, but the 
outcome has been surprisingly good. 


“THE amalgamating of the intermediate type of educa- 
tion with the supplementary type has already 
gone far to remove the stigma which had come to be 
attached to the work done in the sup- 
plementary classes; and the require- 
ment of a measure of specialisation 
through an extra year’s training for advanced division 
teachers has ensured a reasonable level of attainment 
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on the part of the teachers. If the education authorities 
are prepared to deal generously with advanced division 
teachers—those in the two-years course no less than 
those in the three-years courses—the result of the changes 
will be a definite rise in the standards of education at the 
top of the primary school. There is some danger, how- 
ever, that the institution of a special order of teachers 
for this work may draw away the best people from the 
lower classes and add a new section to a profession 
already divided over much. It is to be hoped that the 
Education Department will take note of the eagerness of 
teachers to add to their qualifications, and require from 
every teacher some speciality, so that every class in the 
school may have its own specialists. 


“THE prolonged discussion of the problem of university 
entrance requirements in Scotland has had im- 
portant reactions on the arts curricula. The demand 

for greater freedom for the schools has 


Te Gee been rebuffed by Aberdeen and St. 
University. Andrews Universities which have both 


anticipated and nullified the relaxation 
in the matter of compulsory Latin by making a classical 
language an essential subject for an ordinary Arts 
degree. It was feared that Edinburgh might follow 
their illiberal example, but the regulations which have 
just been adopted by the University Court avoid this 
course. Every curriculum for the ordinary degree of 
M.A. must now conform to one of three types. The 
first type requires (1) Latin or Greek or an Oriental 
classical language; (2) English, or British history ; 
(3) a science. The second requires (1) two modern 
languages in one of which a double course must be 
taken ; (2) ascience. The third must include (1) mathe- 
matics in which a second ordinary course must be 
taken ; (2) a science; and (3) a language other than 
English. In effect, students must be prepared to go con- 
siderably beyond the ordinary work in modern languages 
or mathematics, or take Latin. The argument advanced 
in favour of the new regulations is that those to which 
they are added allowed too great diversity of choice. 
When it is remembered that the existing regulations 
compel the student to take a philosophical subject and 
to include subjects from three out of four groups of 
studies, it will be evident that Edinburgh has now gone 
to the other extreme. 


WE have received a copy of “ Education in Worces- 

tershire,” a handbook prepared for the Educa- 
tion Week-End which should have taken place in 
Malvern on May 14 and 15. Owing to 
the strike this was postponed to June 
4 and 5. It gives a number of inter- 
esting particulars of the various educational activities 
of the County Authority, and furnishes a striking record 
of progress. A headmaster, for instance, in a suggestive 
article, discusses modern methods, and examines the 
relative merits of the Dalton Plan, the Individual 
System, and the Team System; and another explains 
how English is taught in a village school. The promi- 
nence given to music, nature study, school gardens, and 
handicrafts is mentioned, and in these and other sections 
of the book, the illustrations lend additional interest to 
the descriptive matter. The secondary schools, aided 
and maintained, are mentioned individually, and full 
information is given concerning a comprehensive scheme 
of scholarships. We are glad to notice that the teachers 
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of the county, both primary and secondary, have the 
right to nominate members to serve on the Education 
Committee of the County Council. This right is by no 
means universal, especially as regards secondary 
teachers, and, where it exists, undoubtedly makes for 
efficiency. The handbook is well worth the attention 
of those who doubt whether good value is being obtained 
for expenditure on education. Copies may be obtained, 
price Is. 2d. post free, from the County Education Office 
at Worcester, and the Teachers’ Committee is anxious to 
sell a sufficient number to cover expenses of publication. 
A GOOD example of the principle for which we are 
pleading is provided by the teaching of law in 
London. Now that provision has been made for Hygiene, 
there is perhaps no subject in which 
the Ermine: our scattered Empire would welcome 
more cordially the establishment of an 
Imperial School in London. The letter which Dean 
Falconbridge, of Toronto, recently contributed to 
The Times on this subject, carries conviction by its 
knowledge and sincerity. ‘“‘ It seems to me essential,” 
he says, “that the proposed school should afford a 
diversified course of studies in all the leading subjects 
of the law, or, in other words, that the school should be 
a fully equipped undergraduate school as well as a 
graduate school.” With this view we are disposed to 
agree, though it has been strongly combated on the 
ground that law students should meet freely students of 
other faculties. Could not this social need be met by 
the provision of hostels and playing fields? Medical 
students are able to acquire a good social education, in 
spite of their segregation in medical schools. Both law 
and medicine are in the main professional subjects, and 
many students defer the study of these subjects until the 
end of a university course of a more cultural character. 


WE are very glad to learn that a statement in 
Foreign and Dominion Notes in our June issue, 
based on a false inference, was inaccurate. A Junior 
Red Cross does exist in this country 
uae (as a section of the British Red Cross 
° Society) ; it issues leaflets, manuals, 
plays, and a quarterly journal ; and it shares the Head- 
quarters at 19 Berkeley Street, W.1, where full infor- 
mation as to its scope and activities may be obtained. 
Its motto is “ Serve one Another,’ and its threefold 
object, ‘‘ Health ; Help to Sick and Suffering Children ; 
A Chain of Service Linking Children of all Lands.” 
A healthy nation would be an immense achievement, 
but the linking together of children of all classes and 
all nations would be a still greater, since men and 
women would inevitably also become linked, and 
brotherhood might be no longer a by-word. We com- 
mend this movement then to the practical sympathy 
of home, school, church, and club. We have only one 
slight misgiving—whether children of five (the official 
minimum) may reasonably be asked to commit them- 
selves to any form of membership of any body, however 
unquestionable its ideals. 


M® NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, the Minister of 

Health, has laid the foundation stone of the new 
London School of Hygiene, established through the 
beneficence of the Rockefeller Trustees. 
The event should be of interest to 
teachers, for the physical health of the 
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children committed to their charge is a matter of 
primary importance, closely related to mental effici- 
ency. We may hope that the new School will give 
special attention to the health of children, and to those 
epidemics which so often disturb the peaceful progress 
of the school term. There is, in relation to children, a 
wide field for research as regards both purely medical 
problems and such questions as relative periods of work 
and rest, times of sleep, and physical training. The 
co-operation of teachers and men of science in investi- 
gating these questions should produce valuable results. 


“THE establishment of the new School of Hygiene has 
implications as regards the organization of teach- 
ing and research in London. Hygiene will continue to 
Poe be taught in the medical schools and 
Precedent,  SOme of the colleges in London. But 
all the more important higher teaching 
and research will be concentrated under the best possible 
conditions in an institution offering the finest teaching 
force and equipment and drawing its students from a 
wide area. That this method of organization is the 
ideal for a number of subjects, we have no hesitation in 
asserting. What these subjects are, and the order of 
priority for reorganizing the teaching of these subjects, 
should be decided by the University. With the increased 
control over the distribution of public grants proposed 
to be given to the University, progress is this direction 
should in the future be more rapid than in the past. 


[? is unfortunately true that financial stringency 
hampers the development of education in Northern 
Ireland, as elsewhere. In the report of the Ministry 
of Education just published for the 
Higher oer year ending March 31 last, it is em- 
Northern Ireland, Phasized that want of money is the 
most pressing general problem in edu- 
cation facing the public at the present moment. It 
is so in primary education where the building of new 
schools and the rebuilding of old schools are both urgent, 
but it is still more so in secondary and intermediate 
education, where the increased provision of money both 
in grants and in salaries still fails to secure properly 
qualified men teachers from within the province of 
Ulster itself, and there are also indications that the 
governing bodies of some schools are desirous of trans- 
ferring their responsibilities to the Local Authorities, who 
will then be required to strike rates for their support. 
That the Northern Government is not shirking its 
responsibilities is however shown by the amount of the 
education grants from the Treasury. The total out- 
goings for the year amount to £1,900,000 ; £1,765,000 for 
primary and secondary education, £105,000 for technical 
instruction, and £36,000 for Queen’s University. Of this 
total £1,400,000 is spent on teachers’ salaries. 
A GOVERNMENT report naturally lacks the personal 
appeal which an individual like the University 
Vice-Chancellor of Queen’s can make. At the sum- 
mer graduation ceremony he pointed 
out that Queen’s University was still 
lacking in certain essentials. The 
number of students had increased from 514 in 1914 to 
1,169, but neither the accommodation nor the income 
had increased in proportion. Dr. Livingstone has 
pleaded so well that he hopes to balance his budget 
next year, but the accommodation difficulty still re- 
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mains, and is a serious problem. Queen’s has for some 
years had a residential hall for women, thanks to Miss 
Riddel’s generosity, but a residential hall for men is 
still wanting, and without such a hall, the common life 
essential to full university education is impossible. It 
is the poorest of British Universities, and in this absence 
of a hostel for men is behind not only the Universities 
of the Free State, but even small colleges like Exeter 
and Southampton. The cost of such a hostel would 
range from anything like £35,000 to {100,000, and 
although the Vice-Chancellor recognized the impossi- 
bility of expecting Northern Ireland at the present time 
to raise such a sum, still the need remains. A beginning 
has been made by the promise of £5,000 for this or 
some other university object. 


aE Free State Ministry of Education has issued 
schemes of two new methods of training primary 
teachers. One is by means of special preparatory 


colleges, and the other through the 


eget eens secondary or primary schools. It 
oaks le ha clearly favours the first method, as 
Free Stato. students from the preparatory colleges 


are to rank before the others when 
filling vacancies in the training colleges. In both cases 
the project is to give a suitable secondary school course 
to persons intending to enter a training college later on. 
The residential preparatory colleges will open in Sep- 
tember, and will provide a four years’ course for suitable 
boys and girls passing a qualifying examination, partly 
written, partly oral. The compulsory subjects will be 
Irish, English, arithmetic, history, geography; three 
other additional subjects may be taken from the follow- 
ing: algebra, geometry, drawing, rural science or 
nature study, needlework, vocal music, and it is these 
subjects, with the addition of domestic science for girls 
and manual instruction for boys, which will form the 
college curriculum. The normal fee will be £40 per 
annum, and the age limit is between 14 and 16 on 
August I. After completing a successful course the 
student will be eligible for entrance to a training college 
within two years. Important features are that 50 per 
cent of the places will be reserved for candidates who 
obtain 75 per cent or more in oral Irish, and that Irish 
shall be the ordinary language used in the preparatory 
colleges. By the other scheme pupil teachers will be 
selected from students of national or secondary schools 
who have obtained the secondary school intermediate 
certificate with honours in Irish. Such candidates must 
be within 16 and 18 years of age on August 1, and shall 
follow a course of study for two years for the leaving 
certificate in subjects similar to those taught in the 
preparatory colleges. While pursuing their studies they 
shall also practise teaching for not more than three 
hours a week in elementary classes under the supervision 
of a specially approved teacher. 


T annual congress of the Irish Technical In- 
structors’ Association met at Killarney in the last 
week of June. This is an all-Ireland association, the 
chairman is Mr. T. P. Gill, and there 


Pa ha were over one hundred delegates pre- 
Ireland. sent both from the Free State and from 


Northern Ireland. This year’s congressis 
more than usually important as the Free State Minister of 
Education has just decided to make technical instruction 
the subject of a commission of inquiry. Before the War 
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the demand for technical instruction was outgrowing the 
accommodation, and during the last three years that con- 
dition is once more being reached. The real question for 
technical education is how to fill the gap between the time 
the pupils leave the primary school and the time they 
become skilled workers. Left to themselves they drift 
into the ranks of the unskilled and the unemployable. 
The technical schools should embrace them all, and 
should give them not merely what is called a vocational 
training for a special trade, but a humane training, 
aiming at cultural development which should form a 
man and a citizen as well as a skilful worker. The Irish 
farmers in some cases, before the War, under such training 
raised the average yield of their main crops by 20 per 
cent per acre. Ireland imports annually at the present 
moment {35,000,000 worth of produce which is either 
agricultural or connected with agriculture. The aim of 
technical instruction in an agricultural country such 
as Ireland should be to capture most of this for Irish 
industrialism. Mr. Gill suggested, without wishing to 
prejudge the report of the proposed commission, that 
attendance at a day vocational school should be com- 
pulsory. Children would now be compelled to attend 
the national schools up to the age of 14. Irregular 
attendance would no doubt be improved. This would 
remove one of the greatest drawbacks of technical 
education in the past, but what of the years between 
14 and 18? This was the critical time of children’s 
lives, especially from the point of view of character. 
He suggested a two-year course of post primary teaching, 
partly of a vocational kind, followed by a further two- 
year course of a more definitely vocational kind, in 
which the scientific training would be more prominent. 
To this there was one serious objection, viz. the cost. 


“THE average book-shop increasingly presents the 
spectacle of an entirely fortuitous concurrence of 
atoms, with a growing tendency for the aaa places 
to be monopolized by cheap “ re- 
alae mainders ’’—on which the comment is 
* obvious that, though a “ remaindered ” 
book is not necessarily a bad one, appearances are 
against it, because it is presumably a book the demand 
for which disappointed the expectations of its author 
and publisher. The truth is that the output of books 
at the present time is so enormous that neither the 
bookseller nor the reading public can keep pace with 
it. Left to himself, even a bookseller who treats his 
profession as a learned one (as ideally it is) cannot 
profess to know the best current books in every subject. 
Hence the new bibliographies of the National Book 
Council perform a very useful function, and they will 
doubtless perform it with rapidly increasing efficiency, 
if the booksellers welcome them. At present some of 
the lists are rather sketchy and incomplete, and too 
much confined to recent publications. But they are 
properly and helpfully varied: the prevention of war, 
the Cornish coast, Edinburgh and the Lowlands, a 
children’s library, electricity, the Church abroad, are 
the most recent subjects. 


SoM little time ago we noted with approval the 
excellent work connected with education which 
was being done by the Coventry Public Libraries Com- 
mittee. We have just received the 
report of the work of this Committee 
during the year 1925-26, and we are 
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again glad to find that special prominence is given to 
the record of educational activities among teachers and 
children. An outstanding feature has been the rapid 
extension of the school libraries, from which 53,799 
volumes were issued, and enthusiastic tributes to the 
value of this scheme have been received from heads of 
schools. The children have undoubtedly derived benefit 
from free access to a wide range of good reading. Natural 
craving for excitement has been diverted into the best 
channels, and there has been increased fluency in the 
composition exercises. The collection of illustrations for 
the use of teachers was augmented during the year by 
the addition of approximately 2,000 items, all of which 
were cut, mounted, and labelled by girls and boys from 
the Council schools in their spare time. Several classes 
have had “library lessons,” when a member of the 
Library staff explains the arrangement of the books, 
etc., to the children, and exhibitions—in particular, a 
very interesting one of an ant’s nest—have been held 
during the year. Evidently Coventry continues to be 
fully alive to the educational benefits to be derived 
from friendly co-operation between public libraries and 
schools, and it would be of considerable public advantage 
if the good example set by the city were widely followed 
elsewhere. 


WE learn that the Enabling (Education) Bill which 
the Government is prepared (according to Lord 
Eustace Percy) to bring in, provided sufficient demand 
arises for it, is to be limited to a two- 

Perret ie clause Bill which would really in- 
Bill. j augurate a kind of “ local option ” in 
regard to agreements between educa- 

tion authorities and the owners of non-provided schools. 
Clause I, it is proposed, would provide for the giving 
of Cowper-Temple religious teaching in all council 
schools in the various local areas concerned, and Clause 


2 would give the effect of law to the local arrangements . 


made under the respective concordats. The Bill, being 
simply an Enabling Bill, would not be compulsory, but 
optional—and optional not only as to the local areas 
specifically concerned, but optional, also, in the sense 
that the owners of denominational schools would be 
under no obligation to hand over their school buildings. 
In relation to this latter point, Alderman Sir Percy 
Jackson, chairman of the West Riding of Yorkshire 
Education Committee, holds that the real difficulty in 
the way of the transfer of denominational schools to the 
education authorities lies not so much with the local 
managers as with the Diocesan Education Committees 
and the National Society. We understand, further, that 
any attempt, during the discussion of the Enabling 
Bill in Parliament, to broaden it so as to obtain the 
right of entry for denominational teaching in council 
schools would be sternly resisted by the Minister of 
Education. | 


THE New Quantum THEoRY.—Physicists, and especially 
mathematical physicists, who follow their subject closely, will 
welcome the article by Dr. H. T. Flint under the above title in 
the July issue of Science Progress. The“ old ” quantum theory, 
as Dr. Flint terms it, was a valuable hypothesis in that it 
stimulated much research, but there were certain very formid- 
able discrepancies between its results and those of the classical 
theory. Heisenberg, therefore, proposes to build up a system 
of quantum mechanics based particularly on the frequency con- 
dition and the dispersion theory of Kramers. Dr. Flint indicates 
the method by which Heisenberg has proceeded, and refers also 
to further work by Born, Jordan, and Dirac. 
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A Criticism of Psycho-Analysis 
By FRANK SMITH, M.A., B.Sc., Ph. D., Armstrong College. 


HE psycho-analysts have succeeded in making modern 
educators nervous. Some increase of caution was 
wanted, perhaps, for many of the things done to childhood 
in the name of education were monstrous violations of the 
child’s rights, and the cause of many evils. But it is possible 
to doubt whether the nervousness of the present day is 
not an evil in the opposite direction, and whether we are 
not ourselves paralysed by the fears which we are told are 
so harmful to the young. 

Certainly the psycho-analysts have had their own way. 
Entering boldly into a field of speculation which was beset 
with difficulties they have seldom given any sign of hesi- 
tation in pronouncing judgment, and they have seemed so 
confident in their certainty that milder spirits have hardly 
dared to confess they had any doubts. Indeed, the doubters 
were attacked in advance, and were told with Machia- 
vellian glee that their doubts were the outcome of one of 
two causes, neither of them possessions we could be proud 
of. You doubted or actively opposed the findings of 
psycho-analysts either because you were afraid of new 
truth and belonged to that degenerate army of the intel- 
lectually timid which finds its only safe resting-place in 
the obsolete teachings of the past, or (and this was more 
likely) you had yourself so evil an unconscious mind that 
you were afraid of revelations to come if the method got 
established. It is true that Prof. McDougall refused both 
these horns of the alleged dilemma, and based his opinion 
on the charge that ‘‘ the Freudian reasoning is in the main 
a peculiar process which can only be characterized as 
‘ persuasion by innuendo,’ ” but the volume he promised 
some three years ago, in which the claims of Freud and 
other workers were to be examined, still lingers, and has 
not yet appeared. And other psychologists have, in the 
main, been strangely silent, especially on the points where 
the psycho-analysts have most unsettled the educationists. 

It is impossible, in a short paper, to discuss the whole 
range of difficulties that occur the moment the subject 
is raised, but a rapid selection of typical pronouncements 
made by the analysts will serve to plunge us into the 
heart of the matter. ‘‘ Psycho-analysis helps us to avoid 
an immense amount of misery, the causing of which even 
the educators, otherwise clever, are to-day unsuspectingly 
guilty.” “In almost every pupil who hates the teacher 
we discover a disguised enemy of the father.” ‘If the 
child is treated too tenderly and respectfully it is threat- 
ened by serious dangers : covetousness awakens to a degree 
plainly characterized by sexuality. . . . Almost still worse, 
nevertheless, works the refusal of affection and recognition. 
If the child is slighted . . . introversion will result from 
the erotic damming back.” ‘‘ One should not show pre- 
ference for the boys over the girls, thereby creating a 
‘masculine protest’ in the latter, which may lead to the 
neurosis.” ‘‘ The mistakes of the children are, to a certain 
extent, the reflexion of the parents’ mistakes. Only the 
person who is educated and inwardly free can educate 
properly.” ‘‘ It is not good when brothers and sisters are 
too closely attached to one another.” ‘‘ Extreme hate 
between brothers and sisters often goes back to love which 
has remained ungranted.”’ ‘If the pupil hates his father 
the teacher resembling the father must bear the whole 
grudge, while perhaps another educator receives the love 
directed towards the mother.” ‘If the teacher allows 
himself to be provoked to anger, the pupil has gratified the 
evil longing of his unconscious.” ‘‘ The fanatic for truth 
and morality sublimates the liar and adulterer in himself.” 
“ The pedagogy of subjection is the source of neuroses and 

counter-reactions.”’ 

There is no need to multiply such quotations, and these 
sufficiently illustrate the extraordinarily vague assertions 
of psycho-analytic writings. They are from one of the 
most cautious books on the subject, and there is scarcely 


one of them which does not raise the need for further 


definition. They are everywhere safeguarded by such 
cautions as “may,” “to a certain extent,” ‘‘ often,” 
‘‘ perhaps,” and so on, but their total effect is to suggest 


the certainty of disaster following upon the most common- 
place and seemingly harmless experiences which life offers. 
And the consequence is that less cautious writers have not 
hesitated to formulate the most extreme prophecies, and, 
as has already been said, they have landed many educators 
in a fog of uncertainty. 

The psycho-analytic theory is based on individual cases, 
a method of argument which every student of logic knows 
to be full of pitfalls. If we are to generalize from particulars, 
we must know the whole of the circumstances and con- 
ditions which govern the particulars ; we must be satisfied 
that we can distinguish the casual and accidental accom- 
paniments from the universal elements they embody; we 
must be certain that we have discovered the causal rela- 
tionship which will alone make the inference valid. But 
these are exactly the things we do not know from all the 
published accounts, and it is never clear that the investi- 
gators themselves know them. In many cases there is 
positive evidence that the psycho-analysts are forcing their 
own interpretations (or bias) into an argument which is to 
prove their own assumptions. And having “ discovered ” 
a cause in a few cases they show an alarming tendency to 
assert that it has general validity. So we are told what 
effects punishment, or religious instruction, or kindness, or 
fear, or anything else will have upon children in general, 
and we have been told it so often during recent years that 
reiteration has been regarded as evidence, and sometimes 
even as proof. Yet the logic is as fallacious as the psy- 
chology is one-sided. 

Time will distinguish between what is valid and what is 
invalid in psycho-analytic teaching, but educators cannot 
wait for the happy day. The educative process must go 
on, and the purpose of this article is to suggest a line of 
thought which may help to clear away doubts and fears 
which beset so many. It is an easy line of argument to 
follow, and while it cannot wholly meet the case put 
forward by the analysts it does help us to see their incom- 
pleteness. If their case depends upon particular instances 


of the phenomena discussed, so the critic can fall back upon © 


other instances whereby to test the claims. Logically, the 
critic is in much the stronger position, for a single negative 
case will destroy the whole argument which aims at induc- 
tion by enumeration. The weakness lies in the incomplete- 
ness of the knowledge we possess of any mind other than 
our own, but as the psycho-analysts are in the same diffi- 
culty, it is a defect which they must admit with us. That 
is a simple difficulty in psychological theorizing which 
nobody has ignored so much as the psycho-analyst. He 
tends to write as if he had some unusual faculty whereby 
he reads the inmost soul of his patient. A little training 
in psychology might have corrected the error, but it is 
writ large across his works. We must start, therefore, 
analysts and critics alike, from the important admission 
that our ‘‘case knowledge” must be always woefully 
incomplete. If it affects the cases about to be mentioned, 
how much more does it affect the cases upon which psycho- 
analysis has worked ! 

Now there is available in biography and autobiography 
an enormous amount of material describing the effects of 
many diverse influences and conditions of upbringing. We 
could select accounts of children who have been repressed, 
subjected to every form of childish terror, brutally punished, 
badly taught, made rebellious and bitter by all conceivable 
means, just as we could find cases of children who have 
been indulged in every way, “ spoilt ?” by unwise affection, 
left to their own devices, allowed to have their own way 
without let or hindrance. What is the effect of all these 
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things ? The clearest conviction we get is that generaliza- 
tion is difficult and prophecy impossible! The same 
apparent conditions have produced the most diverse results 
and different conditions have produced the same apparent 
results. The educator can, at any rate, console himself that 
the mistakes of parents and teachers have not always been 
visited by the disaster that has seemed the natural con- 
sequence. Extraordinary and foolish methods of education 
have not always succeeded in ruining the so-called victims. 
The human spirit has a way of conquering obstacles as 
well as, sometimes, of succumbing to them. 

The cases that spring to the mind in illustration of these 
simple facts are so many that choice is difficult. Whatever 
we may say or think of the Victorian Age, most people will 
admit that it produced some outstanding examples of 
courage, wisdom, and grace, even though we might differ in 
our choice of the persons who embody these virtues! Let us 
choose, therefore, one or two examples which are varied in 
type and which seem to offer no chance of controversy. 

The first is William Lovett, the Chartist leader, whom 
most historians agree in judging to have been wise, moderate 
and sincere, and perhaps incapable on these very grounds 
of being the leader of a popular movement. Intelligent, 
unselfish, and modest, he strove to organize working-class 
movements, not for immediate and spectacular victories, 
but for stable and even remote prosperity. When deserted 
by impatient colleagues, he showed no sign of deserting his 
principles, and when thrown into prison as a result of an 
act requiring considerable moral strength, he showed no 
bitterness. His companions trusted him and his opponents 
respected him, a fair proof of his excellencies. Yet we 
search in vain through his early autobiography for the 
factors which might explain these things, though we 
discover many influences which the psycho-analysts tell 
us will produce their opposite. He did not escape the 
punishment of his time in the few schools he attended : 
he was put in the coal cellar on the second and last day he 
was in one school, and in another he saw the master “hang 
up a boy by the two thumbs with his toes just touching 
the ground for playing truant.’’ Yet he was a sensitive 
child, and thinks that the chief cause which made him 
catch small-pox was his own fear of the disease. His 
early years were also haunted by the stories of ghosts and 
evil influences which surrounded him, and which he 
describes as the “curse” of his boyhood. His religious 
teaching was under the Methodists of Cornwall, and his 
description of the “‘irksome duties ” is eloquent of the 
rigorous methods employed. In a word, he was brutally 
punished, his frequent solitude was made terrifying to 
him, and the threat of everlasting torment was kept before 
him as a stimulus. Let the psycho-analysts explain why 
these things did not prevent the fashioning of the mature 
Chartist leader. 

The second case is that of Dr. Jex-Blake, who fought 
the battle of the women in securing admission to the roll 
of medical practitioners. Born in 1840 in a home which 
maintained the rigid standards of the Evangelical tradition 
—which condemned dancing and theatre -going, which 
favoured only those novels which were written by the 
orthodox and taught palatable lessons, which thought 
Punch “‘ vulgar,” and which seasoned its conversation and 
letters with religious phrases that taught the duty of 
constant self-examination, the little girl was endowed with 
such high spirits and buoyancy as brought her into constant 
conflict with the more staid folk about her. This is from 
her mother’s letter to the girl on her seventh birthday: 
“I hope you will pray for the Holy Spirit to keep you 
from sin, from disobedience, and from violence of temper. 
I send you as a text for your birthday Proverbs xvi. 32, 
and I trust you will try hard to act upon it.” The text 
epitomizes the constant preaching of the mother: “He 
that is slow to anger is better than the mighty; and he 
that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city.” The girl 
was forever reminded that every outburst of energy, every 
natural manifestation of activity was only another proof 
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of failure in self-control, a confession of weakness which 
must be uprooted at all costs. And many painful struggles 
occurred. Excellent conditions, these, for producing the 
“inferiority complex” and for expecting the woeful 
results that Adler has described so thoroughly! Perhaps 
an ‘inferiority complex ” was produced, and the life of 
Sophia Jex-Blake is only another case of compensation, 
the triumphant struggle of the woman being the outcome 
of the subdued child! But we can present the psycho- 
analysts now with the dilemma: If this case is one for 
the formula of the “inferiority complex ” the educator 
need have no more anxiety; if it is not such a case the 
conditions governing the creation of such a condition seem 
to require re-statement. For the world would be infinitely 
poorer without the leavening influence of its Sophia 
Jex-Blakes. 

The last example is nearer to us in time, and the recently 
published ‘‘ Life of Mrs. Haldane ’’ is a document of infinite 
charm to all students of humanity. Its descriptions of 
educational methods a century ago are full of interest. 
The home life was a place of real sympathy, but the 
Evangelical influence also admitted a note of severity 
which could fill a sensitive child with haunting fears. 
Corporal punishment was frequent and heavy, and on 
occasion the child was shut up for a whole day at a time 
and fed on bread and water. This was once done “‘in a 
room never opened in a so-called haunted house which my 
father had taken for the shooting season. I remember 
to this hour the sound of the closing heavy door. It was 
done for good, but I question whether it was good. It 
did me no harm, as far as I am aware, though I was 
naturally afraid of rats.’’ There were religious fears as well 
as physical ones: ‘‘I was often kept awake by thought 
of the sinfulness of my nature, and with the sense that at 
any moment judgment might be passed upon me. I knew 
and felt that I was a great sinner and that God was my 
judge and must condemn me. I used to try to keep the 
Commandments of God, which I learned by heart, but 
constantly failed, and I was miserable.” An incident 
occurred which made her realize the inferiority of her 
sex: “From that time forward the fact of being merely 
a daughter rankled in my mind, and during my childhood, 
and for years afterwards, I used to feel as if I was nothing 
to anybody.” 

And from these conditions there came the graciousness 
and the grace of Mrs. Haldane’s long life, that calm, 
patient, courageous, gentle, kindly, devoted life which 
spread its blessing on a family, on a community, and on a 
nation. It was given to her to know a large number of 
eminent people in all walks of life, and they have given 
us glimpses of what her friendship meant. Archbishops 
and scientists, generals and lawyers, philosophers and 
novelists—all found in her something rare, and turned to 
their separate lives exalted by her spirit. What greater 
claim can be made for any human soul? Yet we are 
asked to believe that her training was full of danger, and 
presaged certain disaster ! 

It will be objected that these cases are too few, and 
too carefully selected for any valid conclusions to be drawn 
from them. But no claim: is made of a universal nature. 
They are rather offered as.comments on the exaggerated 
dogmatism of so many psycho-analysts in recent years. 
They illustrate, in their different ways, the infinite com- 
plexity of human nature, a complexity which still defies 
analysis, and refuses any discovered method of classifica- 
tion. The educator can take fresh courage; he need not 
be compelled to stay his hand because of the deadening 
fear that interference is dangerous. The value of psycho- 
analysis in pathological cases cannot be disputed, provided 
that the analyst is efficient and the diagnosis sound, but 
the extension of his work into other fields has assumed 
dangerous proportions, and the pretens!Nns of the amateur 
analysts are full of peril. Let us reca,4 Sometimes that 
there were psychologists before Freud, ang @reat educators 
before the twentieth century. ` 
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The Curriculum 
By P. H. PripEaAux, B.A. 


HE adoption of some such reform of the Certificate 
Examinations as I ventured to suggest in the 
March, 1926, issue of this Journal, would make possible a 
new orientation for the work of our schools. Whether it 
has any orientation at present is, to many, a matter of 
grave doubt, and it is the purpose of this article to sug- 
gest and develop certain guiding principles which should 
govern the selection of the matter to be taught, if unity 
of purpose and satisfactory results are to be achieved. 

Under the influence of an academic examination system, 
education has developed into what is little better than the 
teaching of a number of “‘ subjects,” instead of a unified 
system of mental training through work and study. This 
lack of unity and direction seems to be due to a vicious 
identification of education with formal instruction. We 
act as though the boy’s education ended with school life, 
and so, in our haste to inculcate the maximum quantity of 
knowledge, we neglect quality and method. Yet it is only 
when the product of the school comes into contact with 
Life as a responsible being that real, effective education 
begins. And his value as an individual, and as a social 
unit, will depend upon the success with which he interprets 
the facts of life, and the control which he can exercise in 
his reactions to them. The work of the school, therefore, 
should be the inculcation of a minimum of knowledge 
which the individual can make use of as a contribution to 
the fullness and enjoyment of his own life, of habits of 
thought and methods of work which will enable him 
efficiently to do his share of the work of the world—which 
includes, of course, judgment and balance in the perform- 
ance of his duties as a citizen. 

The fundamental principle which I suggest should be 
kept in view when drawing up schemes of work is this: 
When the pupil leaves school he should be capable of 
using for himself all the means at his disposal for the 
rapid acquisition, and application, of additional knowledge 
on any subject he either needs, or is interested in. This 
capacity is the most valuable thing he can get from the 
intellectual side of school life. It is of infinitely greater 
value than, say, a school certificate. Recognition of this 
fact provides then, what would seem the right point of view, 
namely, that the study of the various subjects is only a 
means to an end, the acquisition of a nucleus of mental 
stock-in-trade and the development of mental capacity ; 
which is itself only the means to a larger end, the use and 
enjoyment of life. How does this affect the curriculum ? 

Now, the only means of expansion of knowledge at the 
disposal of most ex-scholars are books and any apparatus 
they may devise or obtain ; it would, then, seem that the 
main purpose of school work should be the understanding 
of the means and methods by which full advantage can be 
taken of these aids. I hope, therefore, that I shall not be 
misunderstood as forgetting the specific contributions of 
individual subjects, as such, to mental development, if I 
say that, from the point of view of the curriculum content, 
all subjects should be regarded as of value mainly in so far 
as they contribute to this end. 

The art of reading is not easily acquired. Properly 
understood, it means the process of extracting all the 
significance, objective and subjective, of the matter read. 
We do not teach this art. Literature is ‘‘ studied ” mainly 
with the object of introducing boys to the greatest number 
of works possible in the time at their disposal; and since 
this number is so restricted, we encourage cursory reading 
in school and omnivorous reading out of school, so that, 
before they leave, they may have at least a nodding 
acquaintance with what is best in our literary heritage. 
Reading of this kind is superficial, and merely confusing 
when done by the immature, unpractised schoolboy. Of 
doubtful value for the adult, it is positively harmful to the 
boy. If we wish to realize the author’s view of his subject 


—and presumably we do—we must not read faster than 
our own thought-habit. When thus read, literature is an 
invaluable aid to thought; read superficially, it is mere 
dope, leading us to the belief that we have cultivated 
minds, whilst they are, in fact, only passive recipients of 
partially understood, or misunderstood, impressions. Unless 
it stimulates active, constructive thought, reading is 
valueless. 

Further, it loses much of its value if the reader fails to 
enter into the writer’s mental background. If we are to 
comprehend ali that the writer intends to convey, we must 
get to know, so far as our knowledge permits, the ideas out 
of which a sentence, or paragraph, or even the choice of a 
word, grew. This requires the summoning of the reader’s 
stock of knowledge and the exercise of all his powers of 
imagination; and this is not a process which always 
comes by nature. Yet, until the “‘ reader ” instinctively 
performs these operations, he has not learned to read. 
This habit of “ reading in” the necessary implications, 
subjective as well as objective, of apparently simple state- 
ments must be cultivated, if the boy is to be rendered 
capable of using books. Training in this, as applied to his 
own subject, should be part of the work of every teacher. 

Writing, the converse of the preceding, is an exercise 
in the co-ordination of thought. As pointed out above, indi- 
vidual thought is the all-important matter. Co-ordination 
of this thought to definite purpose is of almost equal 
importance, and in “thought” I include imaginative 
visualization and combination. Many of the excrescences 
and artificialities upon which time is now wasted could be 
lopped off, if we kept steadily in mind that the object is 
the exact expression of the mind content, the word- 
expression of a “state of consciousness,” including all the 
aesthetic and other associations present accompanying the 
main idea, so that they may be conveyed in their entirety 
to the mind of the reader. Nothing else matters. 

The necessity of at least one foreign language becomes 
apparent in this connexion if we bear in mind the prin- 
ciples laid down in the introductory matter. The difficulty 
of foreign speech arises partly out of the “ trickiness ” of 
our own and the lack of coincidence in overlapping forms 
of thought. Thus the learner perceives hitherto unsus- 
pected subtleties in his own language which, from the 
point of view of the all-importance of accurate reading, is 
an immense gain. 

Again, if he is to leave school capable of extending his 
knowledge in any direction, the pupil must be in a 
position to enter upon the study of any foreign language. 
The language work done at school is the only way to put 
him in this position. The first foreign language is always 
by far the most difficult. In some cases it may be desirable 
to limit the pupil to the study of one foreign tongue. 
Whenever this is done either Latin or a romance language 
would evidently be the most conducive to the end in view, 
since our own has a Teutonic basis. 

But, whether one or two, the important thing is that 
the net result will be, not so much a wide vocabulary, or a 
knowledge of the subtleties of it, as a clear conception of 
fundamentals and the acquisition of a method of approach 
which can be applied successfully by the pupil, either in 
the rapid extension of his knowledge of the one already 
learnt, or in the acquirement of a new one. 

We come now to the mathematical work, and it may be 
said at once that, except in a few specialist cases, there is 
little likelihood of boys wanting to extend their knowledge, 
either for purposes of work or recreation. But that is not 
the whole matter. 

Both in the sphere of work and recreation, science in 
some shape or form plays an ever-increasing part. Most 
men in these days feel the need or desire to acquire a 
knowledge of some aspect of scientific work. In any book 
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likely to be of value, sooner or later, mathematical aspects 
make their appearance. He must be in a position to 
understand these, and hence mathematical knowledge is a 
necessity for all. It does not, however, follow that the 
present amount is necessary. Much that is not essential 
to this purpose could be lopped off. But all mathematical 
training should be of such a nature as to render those who 
need, or wish to extend their knowledge, capable of doing 
so by the use of books. 

To these old fundamentals of education, modern times 
have added a fourth: natural science. Its importance to 
all who live in this age of machinery is obvious. Much 
money, effort, and time is devoted to it; yet during the 
past year many voices—influential scientific voices—have 
been raised to express disappointment with the results. It 
is not for me to agree or disagree with this view. What I 
do ask is: Are we quite clear with regard to our aim ? 
Are we seeking to impart a knowledge of one or more 
“sciences °’ ? If so, the attempt is foredoomed. The 
time is not adequate, and the boy mind not sufficiently 
developed. The only thing that is possible is to make 
them familiar with the method of science, and develop 
some manipulative skill. Then, if they want to carry on, 
they can do so. But with such a crowd of facts to be 


memorized, instruction in method has to be casual, or 


totally neglected. 

Hence it appears that the curriculum is overcrowded, 
not so much by reason of the number of subjects, but 
because of our concentration upon facts. It is so desirable 
to know everything about the subject that we cannot 
sacrifice our precious details, even in the interest of the 


boy’s future; and so the majority of our boys leave 
school with a chronic mental dyspepsia which causes them 
to vomit at the mere thought of ever again sitting down 
to the feast of knowledge. 

There is one bright spot in the gloomy mass: modern 
geography. In former days it was the worst of the batch 
—perhaps its complete badness has been its salvation. In 
any Case, its organizers have had the courage to cut away 
from its old traditions and launch out boldly upon the 
teaching of a geographical nethod, which, whilst not burden- 
ing the memory with a mass of knowledge, so called, nor 
straining the faculties by a profundity beyond the pupil's 
years, nevertheless leaves him in a position to go on extend- 
ing and deepening in any direction that subsequently 
interests him. In this it points the way to others. 

How then, in sum, can we lighten the curriculum ? 
Not by any dramatic sacrifice of this or that subject. It 
appears that, with the possible exception of one foreign 
language, there is none that can be dropped if we are to 
achieve our result. So far then, the wisdom of present 
arrangements would seem beyond question. It is only in 
the content of each subject, and the arrangement of the 
work, that the overcrowding can be abolished. The 


‘syllabus must be drawn up, not from the point of view of 


what it is desirable to know, but what parts are necessary 
to the purpose which is enunciated above. If this is done, 
it will be found that the amount of work can be brought 
within a compass that will leave the boy with a clear mind, 
developed reasoning faculties, and the ability to use the 
means of acquiring knowledge that will be at his disposal 
when he has said good-bye to places of formal instruction. 


Topics and Events 


LECTURES ON BELGIAN SuBJECTS.—The Educational Sub- 
Committee of the Anglo-Belgian Union has prepared a list of 
lectures (and lecturers) on interesting Belgian subjects. The 
aim of the Union is to further a knowledge of Belgian life in 
this country, and the list includes lectures suitable for (a) popular 
mixed audiences, (b) schools, (c) women’s associations. Copies 
of the list may be obtained from the Secretary, Educational Sub- 
Committee, Anglo-Belgian Union, 35 Albemarle Street, London, 
W. 1. 


REGISTRATION AS PROBATIONER, R.I.B.A.—Special attention 
is called to the fact that, except in very special cases, a head- 
master’s certificate will not be accepted as a qualification for 
registration as Probationer R.I.B.A. after October 1, 1927, and 
no one will be registered as a probationer unless that person 
has passed one of the recognized examinations in the required 
subjects. A list of the examinations recognized may be obtained 
free at the R.I.B.A. 


New IDEALS IN EpucaTIon.—It is hoped to hold the next 
Conference on New Ideals in Education at Stratford-on-Avon 
in Easter week, 1927, the proposed subject for discussion being 
Pioneering tn Education (the exact title will be decided upon 
later). The Committee proposes that one, or possible two, 
papers, should be read on the Philosophy of Pioneering; that 
papers should be read on two great educational pioneers, one 
living and the other dead; and that the rest of the meetings 
should be reserved for accounts of educational experiments by 
those who were conducting them. Teachers and other educa- 
tionists who are doing experimental work which they wish to 
describe are requested to communicate with the secretary, 
Miss L. de Lissa, 44 The Avenue, Gipsy Hill, S.E. 19. It is 
essential that the experiments should have been carried far 
enough and been sufficiently tested to be worth describing. 
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BiRD PROTECTION.—The appearance of the twenty-fifth 
annual report of the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds 
is a reminder of the changes which the rapid extension of build- 
ing operations is making in the number and kinds of birds still 
to be found in Great Britain. The Society is doing excellent 


work in preserving the survivors of many breeds which were fast 
approaching extinction, and also in promoting public interest in 
bird welfare. An important part of its propaganda is the 
school competitions. which it organizes. These comprise a 
Public School Essay Competition for seniors and juniors, and 
the Bird and Tree Challenge Shield Competition for elementary 
schools, in which teams from various schools enter for county 
competitions; an inter-county shield is also awarded. The 
competitions do much to stimulate interest in nature-study and 
allied subjects. This aspect of the Society’s work is, of course, 
only one small section of a great campaign on the platform and 
in the Press for the protection of bird life. 


Economic History Socitety.—A new Economic History 
Society has recently been founded, the objects of which are: 
(a) The promotion of the study and teaching of economic 
history and, in particular, (b) the issue, not less often than once 
a year and, if possible, at shorter intervals, of an Economic 
History Review ; (c) the establishment, by conference and by 
such other means as may be deemed expedient, of closer rela- 
tions between students and teachers of economic history ; 
(2) the representation of the interests of economic history and 
the statement, when desirable, of the needs of its teachers, to the 
governing bodies of educational institutions; (e) co-operation 
with other organizations having kindred purposes, such as the 
Royal Historical Society, the Historical Association, and the 
Royal Economic Society. All persons interested in the study 
and teaching of economic history are eligible for membership, 
and the annual subscription is Ios. 6d., payment of which 
entitles a member to receive one copy of the Economic History 
Review per year. Those interested are asked to communicate 
with either of the hon. secretaries, Dr. Power, London School of 
Economics, Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2, or Dr. F. W. 
Tickner, Coopers’ Company School, Tredegar Square, E. 3, or 
with the hon. treasurer, Mr. J. A. White, 43 Dora Road,S.W. 19, 
to whom subscriptions may be sent. 


& e La 
A PRIMER OF ARITHMETIC FOR MIDDLE Forms —F. M. Marzi. ls 
and N. K. Barber (Oxford University Press). We are requested 
to state that the price of this book is 3s. 6d. net, not 4s. 6d. as 
quoted in the advertisement columns in the July issue. 
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Personal Paragraphs 


EDUCATION is well represented in the List of Honours 
conferred on the occasion of the King’s Birthday. The 
following is taken from the list :—-COMPANION OF HONOUR : 
The Rev. Herbert Armitage James, President of St. John’s 
College, Oxford. Privy COUNCILLOR : Sir Halford John 
Mackinder, First Principal of University College, Reading, 
now the University of Reading. KNiGcHts: Henry 
Coward, Conductor of the Sheffield Musical Union ; Edwin 
Dodd, in recognition of long services to the Shaftesbury 
Society and Ragged School Union. C.M.G.: Lawrence 
Arthur Adamson, Headmaster of Wesley College, Mel- 
bourne, member of the Council of Melbourne University ; 
the Rev. Ronald George McIntyre, Professor of Systematic 
Theology, St. Andrew’s College, Sydney University ; Richard 
Olaf Windstedt, Director of Education, Straits Settlements 
and Federated Malay States. Honorary K.B.E.: Elly 
Silas Kadoorie, in recognition of his services in the cause of 
charity and education in Iraq and Palestine. K.B.E. : Max 
Julius Bonn, Chairman of the London Advisory Committee 
for Juvenile Employment ;, Dr. William Somerville, late 
Sibthorpian Professor of Rural Economy, University of 
Oxford. D.B.E.: Mrs. Jessie Percy Butler Wilton Phipps, 
for services to education. C.B.E.: Albert Abbott, Chief 
Inspector of Technical and Continuation Schools, Board 
of Education; Miss Lilian Mary Faithfull, Principal of 
Cheltenham Ladies’ College, 1907-1922; Stanley Rivers- 
Smith, Director of Education, Tanganyika Territory ; the 
Rev. Arthur West Wilkie, Head of the Scottish Mission, 
Gold Coast. O.B.E.: George Albert Baxandall, Divisional 
Inspector of Technical and Continuation Schools, Board of 
Education; Frederick Vango Burridge, Principal, L.C.C. 
Central School of Arts and Crafts; the Rev. Alexander 
Cruickshank, in recognition of his services to education in 
Nigeria ; Miss Beatrice Mary Cunnington, Woman Staff 
Inspector of Technical and Continuation Schools, Board of 
Education ; the Rev. Canon Edward Seabrooke Daniell, 
Principal of the Bishop Tucker Memorial College, Uganda 
Protectorate ; Miss Frances Ralph Gray, High Mistress of 
St. Paul’s Girls’ School ; Albert Arthur Magnall Isherwood, 
Deputy Director of Education, Tanganyika Territory ; 
Miss Mary Elizabeth King, member of the London Advisory 
Council for Juvenile Employment; Miss Jessie Parsons, 
Principal of the Badshah Nawab Razvi Training College 
for Women Teachers, Patna; Arthur Clement Sells, 
Principal, Robertson College, Jubbulpore, Central Pro- 
vinces; Herbert Richmond Wells, in recognition of his 
services in the cause of education in Hong-Kong. M.B.E.: 
Miss Alfreda Louisa Allen, Principal of the Gayaza School 
for Girls, Uganda Protectorate; Captain Noel Joseph 
Chamberlain, Army Educational Corps; the Rev. James 
Denton, Principal of the Fourah Bay College, Freetown, 
Sierra Leone ; Charles Peter Dias, Headmaster of Wesley 
College, Ceylon; the Rev. William Edward Horley, Head- 
master of the Anglo-Chinese School, Ipoh, Perak, Federated 
Malay States; Arthur Claud Linecar, Headmaster, L.C.C. 
Acland Central School; Kenneth Mackenzie, late Superin- 
tendent of Stores and Government Bookshop, Ministry of 
Education, Iraq ; the Rev. Father Joseph Georges Edouard 
Michaud, Principal of the Kisube Boys’ School, Uganda 
Protectorate; Leonard Perkins, Headmaster of Newton 
Road Council School, Rushden; Miss Gertrude Sanson, 
Headmistress. ‘‘ The Moberley ” Infants’ School, Harrow 
Road, W.9; Ahmode Hajee Ahlaman Suhawon, in recog- 
nition of his services to education in the Savanne District, 
Mauritius; Joseph Adams White, Headmaster, L.C.C. 
School, Bow; Captain David Evan Williams, Education 
Officer, Grade II, Air Ministry; Miss Foonyee Catherine 
Woo, Headmistress of St. Paul’s Girls’ School, Hong-kong. 
C.I.E.: Percy Saville Burrell, Professor of Philosophy, 
Allahabad University ; Alfred Lawrence Covernton, Princi- 
pal and Professor of English Literature, Elphinstone 
College, Bombay; Alfred Cooper Woolner, Dean of 


University Instruction, Lahore ; Jehangir Bhabha Hormasji, 
late Inspector-General of Education, Mysore State. 
IMPERIAL SERVICE ORDER: James Latham Brown, Assis- 
tant Inspector of Elementary Schools, Board of Education ; 
Horace John Macartney, Principal Staff Officer, Scottish 
Education Department. 

* * * 

EDUCATIONISTS will welcome the recognition, the first of 
its kind, of the valuable services rendered in the primary 
school service, by the award of M.B.E. to Miss Sanson, 
Mr. Linecar, Mr. Perkins, Captain Williams, and Mr. White, 
and the inclusion in the list of Miss Faithfull and Miss Gray 
—two headmistresses so well known and revered in secon- 
dary school circles—will give great pleasure to secondary 
school masters and particularly to the Headmistresses’ 
Association. 

* * * 

Sır CooPER PERRY, who retires from the post of 
Principal. Officer of the University of London next month, 
has enjoyed a more varied career than falls to the lot of 
most men. His early promise when at Eton was amply 
fulfilled at Cambridge, where he was Bell Scholar, Browne 
Scholar, Browne Medallist, Pitt Scholar, Senior Classic, 
and finally a Fellow of his College (King’s). The son of a 
clergyman, he seriously considered entering the church ; 
but instead of the cure of souls he adopted as his profession 
the related one of medicine, and in due course took the 
M.D. degree of Cambridge, and also became F.R.C.P. His 
appointment as assistant physician at Guy’s Hospital 
broke a tradition which confined appointments on the 
Staff to those who had been trained at that hospital. Later 
he specialized in dermatology, and after attaining dis- 
tinction in that department, he turned to administration 
when accepting the post of Superintendent of Guy’s Hos- 
pitalin 1892. In this office he was conspicuously successful, 
and he raised Guy’s to a premier position amongst the 
hospitals of London. To him is due perhaps the chief 
credit for founding the flourishing Dental School at Guy’s. 
During the Boer War he took a conspicuous part in the 
organization of the medical services, and he was knighted 
in 1903. 

* * * | 

Sır CoopEr’s service to the University of London dates 
from 1900, when he first became a Senator. He continued 
so until 1905. In 1915 he returned in the same capacity, 
and undertook the office of vice-chancellor during the 
critical years 1917-19. With the same devotion to the 
best interests of the University he agreed in 19r9 to under- 
take the arduous duties of principal officer, at an age when 
he might not unreasonably have insisted on retirement 
from official life. Since that time he has had a marked 
influence for good on the policy of the University, in spite 
of the fact that such influence could only be indirect, since 
his position does not carry with it a seat on the governing 
body. The close of his official life does not by any means 
mark the close of his activities. He is named as one of 
the Commissioners in the University of London Bill now 
before Parliament with the purpose of giving statutory 
effect to the recent Report of the Departmental Committee. 
He has also been appointed by the Egyptian Government 
to visit Cairo for three months in September-December 
next, in order to reorganize the medical school there, and 
he continues to act as chairman of the Distribution Com- 
mittee of King Edward’s Hospital Fund, and vice-chairman 
of the London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine. 
He is also an active member of the Royal Commission on 
Public Houses. For one who is just about to complete 
his seventieth year this is a remarkable record. He 
combines qualities of heart and brain in a very unusual 
degree, and in his knowledge of men and affairs he has 
few equals in the present generation. 

ONLOOKER. 
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Correspondence 


THE CULTURAL VALUE OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


I have read the replies of Messrs. Evans and Lloyd to the 
charge I made in some of the paragraphs in this Journal's (July) 
Occasional Notes, but I am not yet able to change my view that 
Mr. Evans overpainted the picture of educationists refusing in 
stern parental manner to recognize as other than illegitimate 
one of their most lusty sons. Even Mr. Evans's departure into 
the realms of philosophy leaves me unmoved. I care very little 
whether adaptation in any sphere of life be Bergsonian or 
Darwinian: I feel that neither are distinct adaptations and 
can no more be separated in the unity of life (Education) 
than the results of what other philosophers have called ‘‘ sub- 
jectivity ” and “ objectivity.” I imagined, indeed, that I stood 
upon the ground of philosophy when I wrote the paragraphs. I 
assumed (which is a fault of all philosophers, including Mr. Evans) 
the evolutionary process: and, so far as my own experience has 
gone, I have usually found that it is a process that refuses to 
be hurried even by presidential addresses. What I said, or 
implied, was that life marches towards the fields which Mr. Evans 
regards as Elysian: it does not run, and it is good that this is 
true; otherwise when the educationists arrived at the place of 
concord they would be so bereft of breath that the schemes 
whereby a Panglossian universe might be achieved would be 
somewhat more jerky in outline than they are at present. 
Education seems to me as conservative a process as nature (if 
the two things be at all different): but being a process, it has 
stages. I repeat, therefore, that although the present alternative 
matriculation and B.Com. and B.Eng. degrees may fall short in 
many ways, they are signposts showing how far the process has 
gone on. 

May I say that I am not responsible for the remarks of 
Mr. Austin Hopkinson, M.P. In his case I would say he found 
joy by two adaptations: the first was Darwinian, and, in spite 
of Mr. Hopkinson, was an excellent form of technical education : 
the second was Bergsonian and depended for its possibility upon 
the first. 

I was delighted to find that Mr. Lloyd really agreed with me, 
in spite of his desires for adjectives—particularly the word 
“ true.” It is a word that I have not yet dared to use seriously 
because it means all that lies between Pilate’s “ What is truth ? ” 
and Benjamin Kidd's “ Science of Power.” But the main point 
which strikes me from Mr. Lloyd’s contribution is that he 
recognizes the tremendous advance of Technical Education since 
1914. I am glad, too, to note his use of Kant, because Kant’s 
dilemma after the “ Critique of Pure Reason’’ made him pro- 
duce another “ Critique,” since he saw that neither reason nor 
practice wholly explained experience. Kant, I imagine, would 
rather support than oppose what I have said of ‘‘ adaptations’ 

May I clear up one final point ? I realize that Mr. Evans 
has to make, and is making, a splendid fight for a branch of 
education which is rapidly coming into its own. His own Asso- 
ciation has done work the results of which are already biting 
home. Even while I charge him (as a self-described artist and 
philosopher) with overpainting, I sincerely hope, for the good 
of education, his supply of paint never runs out. 

THE WRITER OF THE PARAGRAPHS. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS 


I have read Mr. Murray’s article with very great interest, and 
consider it to be an excellent résumé of the development in the 
examination system in technical schools. The two points to 
which I would refer may be of local rather than of national 
importance. 

1. Mr. Murray states that the number of schools which have 
adopted the internal system and the endorsement of the final 
certificates by the Board of Education has been smaller than 
was expected. A probable reason may be that the School 
Authorities do not consider that mere endorsement by the 
Board—apart from any professional or industrial association 
directly connected with the subjects under review—would 


greatly add to the value of the certificate issued by the Local 
Authority. The newer scheme of National Certificates, which 
provides that certificates issued by the Board of Education are 
endorsed by the professional body concerned, has a very much 
wider appeal, and such National Certificates are much sought 
after. 

2. I desire also to plead for a continuance of internal examina- 
tions in trade courses, particularly where these can be linked 
up with an appropriate industrial body and a national recogni- 
tion given to such courses—e.g. The Plumbers’ Registration 
Society, in association with the Worshipful Company of Plum- 
bers, now approve internal examinations in theoretical and 
practical plumbers’ work in certain technical schools for purposes 
of accepting students as “ registered plumbers” when they 
attain a suitable age. Such a scheme is very easily worked on 
modified National Certificate lines, the examination papers and 
marked scripts in theory being submitted to the Plumbers’ 
Registration Society, and local registered plumbers being 
appointed by headquarters to carry out the practical examina- 
tions. In this way certain difficulties of administration, arising 
with both National Certificate and City and Guilds of London 
Institute examinations are obviated; and such schemes have 
the advantage of being operated without direct additional cost. 
It may be possible to develop schemes for craftsmen in the 
building and other industries on somewhat similar lines, with 
great advantage to the schools and to the industries concerned. 

Municipal Technical School, J. ScHoLEs HAGUE, 

Byrom Street, Liverpool. Principal. 
June 14, 1926. 


Among the many references to school examinations in the 
June issue of The Journal of Education, I read with particular 
interest the article by Mr. J. Wickham Murray dealing specific- 
ally with the problems of examinations in technical schools, 
which are now under discussion as the result of the reports of 
committees of inquiry and of subsequent resolutions of bodies 
interested in the examination system. 

It has been said that it is a virtue of pendulums that they 
swing, and it would appear from the article mentioned that the 
pendulum of opinion on technical school examinations has 
swung from the purely external system in the early days of such 
schools to the encouragement by the Board of Education 
(through its Circular 776 of 1911) of a system of internal 
examinations ; recent changes suggest a tendency to return to 
the closer association of external bodies with these examina- 
tions. Such a reversal of policy must receive very careful 
attention from those interested, and particularly from the 
teaching staffs of the schools. 

The statement of the Board, referred to in the last paragraph 
of Mr. Murray's article, that examination is an educational 
function, suggests that any scheme of examination for technical 
schools must be based on the present practice in the general 
educational organization of the schools. In the majority 0 
cases a student is required to attend a definite course of study 
covering several nights each week over a period of two or three 
years. Hence it would appear that examinations and certi- 
cates should be related to the wider stages of such courses, and 
that there should be no return to the days when a student could 
secure “ enough certificates to paper a room,” as a result 0 
very loosely related examinations held in each stage of every 
subject in the course. Further, the courses in individual 
schools are arranged to meet the particular local features of 
industrial and commercial life. For instance, though the main 
outline and educational treatment of an engineering course May 
be similar in schools in different areas, the actual content of the 
syllabuses often show wide variations. Indeed a syllabus may 
be peculiar to one school, and it is only in quite restricted afea’ 
that the syllabuses will have a sufficient common measure for 
effective combined examination. Hence any sound scheme of 
examination must meet these differences of syllabus and sub- 
ject within courses bearing similar names. In view of the act 
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that certificates are often only awarded on the results of work 
covering a wide range of study and a considerable period of 
time, it would appear to be essential that the “ class record ” of 
the student should receive credit, in addition to the marks 
awarded for the usual written and practical papers. Schemes 
for the award of National Certificates, which include the sub- 
mission of class records, now appear to be firmly established, and 
the extension of these schemes should receive favourable con- 
sideration in all suitable cases. These are points mainly on the 
educational side which, in my opinion, should be given due 
weight in the consideration of schemes which include the associa- 
tion of external bodies with the work of conducting examinations 
in technical schools. 

In connexion with the development of syllabuses suited to 
localities, of courses for individual students, and in the assess- 
ment of class records, the knowledge and experience of the 
teacher is absolutely essential, and this factor should also find 
effective expression in the establishment and working of examina- 
tion schemes. In his article Mr. Murray quotes the resolutions 
of various bodies, and particular emphasis is given to that of the 
Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions as to the 
means to be adopted to secure adequate representation of 
teachers on the various committees necessary for carrying into 
effect an examination scheme. The point is of great importance 
to teachers, who are anxious that no scheme of examinations 
should operate in such a way as to diminish their ability to take 
their place as a responsible professional body in its working. 
This ability exists in all our technical schools; in the larger 
institutions full use is made of it in the conduct of internal 
examinations, and in other cases the teachers render effective 
service by acting on existing advisory committees of other 
bodies. It would seem to be the natural outcome of the fuller 
use of the services that teachers can render, that the internal 
examination system will merit further expansion. 

One instance of such professional service is afforded by the 
work of the Union of Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes. The 
Authorities comprising the Union conduct classes, falling within 
its examination system, attended by some 120,000 part-time 
students. There are ten advisory committees, each dealing with 
the curricula and syllabuses and other matters concerned with 
the examination and certification of students in the main groups 
of courses established by the Union. The constitution of the 
advisory committees is three members of the Council of the 
Union and nine teachers elected from an annual meeting of the 
teachers concerned, together with representatives of the Board 
of Education and of industrial and commercial bodies. These 
committees are closely linked with nineteen smaller examination 
Boards, of similar constitution, whose work is mainly concerned 
with the moderation of question papers and of pass-lists, includ- 
ing the consideration of class records. The strength of the 
teacher representation is evident, and it is probably significant 
that the development of the scheme of the Union has been 
followed by a rapid growth of professional interest and activity 
among the technical teachers in the area of the Union. In its 
general scheme of examinations grouped courses are the rule ; 
in many cases the only type of certificate awarded is one cover- 
ing a course; in addition, use is made of the various schemes 
which are in operation to give certificates of national standing 
at the end of the courses, both senior and advanced. It should 
be mentioned that many schools in the geographical area of the 
Union have internal examination schemes, particularly the 
larger schools and those having large Day departments and a 
strong full-time staff. The work of the Union mainly lies 
among the schools where a large proportion of the actual teach- 
ing is done by part-time teachers drawn, in the main, from 
industry and commerce. A decided advantage in the work of 
the Union is the large number of teachers of all types who are 
brought into active service through the various committees. 

To summarize these considerations of the problems of examina- 
tion in technical schools, it would appear that much progress 
has been made towards the definition of an educational basis 
and that satisfactory schemes providing suitable awards for 
students (such as that in mechanical engineering) are in 
operation. Finally, there is a fund of professional ability and 
experience which could be utilized (say, through representatives 


of the Associations of Teachers in Technical Institutions) in the 
establishment of new schemes. Such schemes should start, at 
least, at the point to which the best present experience has 
attained, and ultimately lead to the realization of internal 
systems of examination allowing the greatest possible measure 
of control to the teaching staffs as a responsible profession. 
Technical School, Bury. HENRY A. NORMAN. 
June 14, 1926. 


LANGUAGE TEACHING IN THE UNIVERSITIES 


Since the school-leaving examination is prepared and 
conducted by the Universities (with the aid, it is true, of the 
secondary schools in the donkey-work of correction), it might 
be presumed that the needs of the University are satisfied, and 
that those who pass on to the University are fully equipped to 
continue their studies there. In view of the growing dissatis- 
faction with the first examination it might be well to consider 
what those needs are. We know what they should be: they 
should be the same as for the ninety-seven per cent who do not 
go on to the University, the ability to give free expression to 
one’s thoughts in the foreign language. 

During the first year the student has to continue his linguistic 
studies merely, or if he is given some literature to study, it is 
almost solely linguistic in aim. It is the first preparation for 
the great flight over unbounded, rich, new pastures, stretching 
from the murky gloom of the dark ages, through the mists of 
time to the present, too close upon his vision for him to perceive 
properly. But in his flight he is to be fettered and cramped. 
He is marched off into the gloom of the Middle Ages to waste 
precious hours trying to assimilate piles of decayed matter, 
with fitful rushes into the sunshine and back. But in spite of 
this blighting influence he is (or should be) free to develop his 
powers of expression in the foreign idiom naturally and rapidly, 
without being hindered by the constant encroachment of his 
mother tongue. 

What are the facts? Fed on translation and grammar, the 
majority of university students coming from the secondary 
schools (I should put it at ninety per cent) cannot speak or 
write coherently, while their pronunciation is frankly bad. A 
little investigation shows the cause to be due to the absence of 
phonetic training. Dr. Hedgcock urges that we should give our 
pupils the pleasure of learning words before worrying them 
with considerations of pronunciation. This is bad advice, but 
at least we may expect the University to make up for the defect 
by constant and careful drilling in phonetics. But they are 
considered here as a waste of time, or where they are taught 
it is as a separate science. When I wanted to study Italian 
at the University College, London, I found no arrangement for 
phonetic training; although it has the advantage of a 
well-qualified staff in the department of phonetics, it considers 
it so extraneous to the language training as to require a separate 
course and a separate fee. 

The bad example of a university lecturer whose fourteen 
years in England have not eradicated the grave defects of his 
English pronunciation, does not serve to inspire the students 
with a sense of thoroughness and efficiency. It is only a further 
proof that listening constantly to the foreign speech is an 
exploded theory in phonetic training. Can we learn to swim 
by watching others ? Pronunciation is a science, and must be 
treated scientifically. 

I have before me a notice of a modern language post vacant 
at a technical school, where a foreigner is preferred. And 
yesterday I was appointed instructor in Spanish at an evening 
technical school because they had tried natives without success. 
It is fairly well established by now that a foreigner is not desirable 
at all events in the pre-matriculation stage, as he fails fully to 
understand the psychology of his students, and he fails con- 
sequently to appreciate their difficulties. I was conscious of 
this defect in my own teaching of English in a French secondary 
school, although I had good pupils and obtained good results. 
A foreigner is too tolerant of bad accent and sloppy articulation 
to get good results in this respect. His teaching is almost 
invariably based on the old style grammar and translation 
method, perhaps partly because he knows no other method, 
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partly because he desires thereby to improve his own English, 
or to keep it fresh. I remember at both my colleges foreigners 
going through a translation and hesitating over the exact 
meaning of an English word or phrase. Why in the name of 
common-sense do we want to waste our time watching foreigners 
bothering their heads about the meaning of English words 
when we are anxious to exercise ourselves in the use of the 
foreign tongue! The only use modern language teaching has 
for the foreigner is in colloquial work. 

Yet rarely do we find conversational work done in the 
University. There is no time for it, with our morbid mania for 
musty antiquity and bilingual exercise. I remember when we 
waded almost mechanically through pages and pages of heavy, 
indigestible stuff, with merely a question here and there to relieve 
the monotony. If there ever was any argument, it was caused 
by one or two bolder spirits. At my Italian degree course there 
was no conversational work at all. Everything was done in a 
mechanical, impersonal way ; never a flash of humour, never a 
spark of enthusiasm or a touch of originality to lighten our 
labours and fill us with new courage. Our task lay before us 
dull, instead of pulsating with life. 

Did we fare any better on the literary side? I doubt if 
anybody read much outside the set books. For the rest he was 
fed on the standard critics, and assumed for degree purposes a 
“ false shadowe of lerninge that will be wasshed away by one 
shoure of raine.” In the Italian course we came away from 
some miserable little exercise in linguistics to listen to a discourse 
in delightful Tuscan speech on general literature, almost wholly 
uncomprehended by the majority. Next we would be treated 
to,a very interesting lecture (in English !) on set book authors, 
this being followed by poring over the decayed language of the 
thirteenth century, while still unable to understand a lecture 
in the living language of to-day. There is surely more madness 
here than method! What a paradox! We answer the greater 
part of our examination in English, and are duly certified 
proficient in Italian. And I doubt if more than two of us could 
carry on an hour’s intelligible conversation with a native. 
Apart from the literature we learnt nothing about Italy and her 
people. We translated from Addison and other stodgy English 
literary worthies. I got more pleasure and profit out of comic 
Italian dialogues on the gramophone | 
- In the French Honours course at University College matters 
are a little better. Literary essays are set, and discussed in 
French. It is all forced and stuffy, but it is something to be 
grateful for. But these small discussion classes are by no means 
universal, and much reform is yet to be made. There is nothing 
to conterbalance the artificial, ponderous language of the literary 
worthies. If I had not already spent a year in France and 
learnt the language of the people I might have persuaded 
myself that this bookish stuff was the real thing. 

Reforms in modern language teaching have been coming 
slowly, but nowhere more slowly than in the Universities. They 
have failed to keep pace with the movement in the secondary 
schools, and by their reluctance to adopt a more rational school- 
leaving test have failed to realize the importance of that move- 
ment. These tests would frustrate any radical reform in the 
universities. Even the university French societies lack vigour, 
and are subject to the blight of artificiality. For the other 
languages there is next to nothing of this sort. Reading and 
discussion circles should form part of the course, and extra-mural 
activities should take on a much more spirited form, with far 
more encouragement from the authorities than they now get. 
A room should be set aside for the purpose of meetings, play- 
acting (plays should be short and witty, and performed at fairly 
frequent intervals), and debates and musica] evenings conducted 
wholly in the foreign tongue. Visits from foreigners should be 
encouraged, to mix with the students and prompt them to 
spontaneity of self-expression. Pictures, statues, maps, and 
literature of all sorts should be there at hand to complete the 
transition from English to foreign. And that the student might 
have more time for developing the live side of his work half of his 
intolerable burden should be thrown overboard. If the book- 
learned professors want to stick to their dead language, let them 
have a special degree in Medieval Languages: they have no 
right to inflict this galley-slave drudgery on students anxious to 
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learn the living tongue. The literature should be dealt with 
on a more rational basis: the students should not be compelled 
to cover so much ground. Let them get a general bird’s-eye view 
of the whole field since 1500, and concentrate on a short period 
or periods, thus being allowed to form lasting impressions first- 
hand. The number of set books could justifiably be increased 
to thirty-five or forty-five. We are in urgent need of more of 
the spiritual in education, and less of the dry bones. I hope the 
time is not far distant when an honours degree course will require 
the first year to be spent amongst the people in the foreign 
country. I have no very high opinion of the ordinary foreign 
vacation course: one can get the same thing in England. 
The system, in vogue at Leeds and Manchester, of compelling 
French Honours students to spend their third term of the second 
year at Caen or Grenoble, is a step in the right direction; but 
one term at a foreign university is of little real benefit. Study- 
ing the language of the common folk is far better training, and 
much more real. In their latest report on the Teaching of 
French the Board of Education recommend a stay in France 
as a post-graduate finishing-off. But is it not far preferable to 
put the student on his feet before he undertakes his degree 
work ? And the language man should not be penalized by losing 
a year of his scale in order to make himself efficient. 
Bootle. SypNEY W. WELLS. 


THE REGIONAL ASSOCIATION AND LEPLAY HOUSE 


I find that some misunderstanding has lately arisen with 
regard to the relation of Leplay House to the Regional Survey 
movement, and I shall therefore be glad if I may have an 
opportunity of making the present position clear to your readers. 

When Leplay House was founded, in 1920, one of its chief 
purposes was the promotion of the survey idea and of regional 
studies generally. It was for this reason that the Regional 
Association—then a distinct body—was offered, and accepted, 
accommodation at Leplay House ; and with the same purpose 
in view, other organized efforts to promote survey activities 
were from time to time assisted by the trustees. 

Within the last two years arrangements have been entered 
into whereby (for the sake of economy and efficiency) the 
Regional Association and other bodies have been merged in the 
general organization of Leplay House. This seems to have 
been understood, in some quarters, as implying that the advance- 
ment of regional surveys is no longer a concern of the House or 
those responsible for it. It is in correction of this misunder- 
standing that I now write. 

The trustees maintain an undiminished interest in the Regional 
Survey movement, and are prepared to assist regional surveys 
by any means open to them. I shall be glad to forward 
particulars of current activities to any one interested, and also 
to send a list of publications of Leplay House Press, many of 
which deal with the regional Survey idea or methods. 


Leplay House, 65 Belgrave Road, E. W. SPEAR, 
Westminster, S.W. 1. Secretary. 


SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS 


I have had your notice that in The Journal of Education of 
September, 1926, will appear an article on School Scholarships. 
It seems to me that school scholarships are not properly 
appreciated. I will give you a case in point from my own school, 
which is one of 200 girls, of whom 85 are boarders. 

It has been recognized for some time by the Board of Education 
and the London University, and has always had excellent reports 
from their inspectors. 

I have let the various agents know that I want a girl to work 
with a clever girl of fifteen in Classics and that I should charge 
simply £20 a term, which would cover the boarding and education 
fee. My fees generally come to at least {160 a year. I worked 
out the fee at roughly 25s. a week for food and laundry and £5 
tuition fee, which I think must be almost the cheapest fee for a 
girl of fifteen at a secondary school. 

I advertised in the Church Times, and I dtd not have one single 
answer. It therefore seems to me that parents do not value the 
educational facilities offered by scholarships. 

A HEADMISTRESS. 
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Foreign and Dominion Notes 


UNITED STATES 


The Department of Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association is holding, aS we write, a 


con monster convention in Philadelphia, at which 
of Childhood. > record attendance was expected. (The 
membership of the Association is more than 150,000.) The 


general theme for discussion is ‘‘ The Challenge of Childhood to 
the Teachers of America.” The president is a woman— 
Miss Mary McSkimmon. The Department has already met 
once before this year, at Washington, where President Coolidge 
addressed an immense audience on the contributions to educa- 
tion of George Washington—‘ a soldier, a patriot, a statesman ; 
but, in addition to all these, a great teacher.” 


At the same convention a man of European reputation, but 
not a professional educator, Mr. Secretary of 
Aeron in Commerce, Hoover, spoke eloquently on 
Education a National Asset. We quote his 
closing sentences: ‘‘ Our schools do more than merely transmit 
knowledge and training ; they are America itself in miniature, 
where, in a purer air and under wise guidance, a whole life of 
citizenship is lived experimentally with its social contracts, its 
recreations, its ethical problems, its political practice, its duties, 
and its rewards. Ideals are developed that shape the whole 
adult life. Experience is gained that is valuable for all the 
years of maturity. I would be one of the last people in the 
world to belittle the importance of the exact knowledge that 
teachers impart to their pupils, but knowledge, however exact, 
is secondary to a trained mind and serves no useful purpose 
unless it is the servant of an ambitious mind, a sound character, 
and an idealistic spirit.” 


“ Discontinuance of compulsory chapel for Yale undergradu- 

ates has been approved by the Yale corpora- 

aia (oT Or ie tion. The move was made after consideration 

of the recommendation of the faculties of 

Yale College and of the freshman year that the requirement of 

attendance at chapel services be discontinued.” (Boston Journal 
of Education.) 


It may not be generally known that the supreme education 
officer of America (the head of the Bureau of 


glee E Education, with the title of Commissioner of 
Education. Education) has no official connexion with the 
House of Representatives and is politically 

independent. This belittling of education (as it seems to many) 


has long been resented by a large and ever-increasing number of 
educators and administrators, and since December last a Bull 
has been before Congress providing for the creation of a Depart- 
¿ment of Education, with a Secretary in the President's Cabinet 
—a Minister of Education, in short, as in other civilized nations. 
The Bill has been much discussed, both in the appropnate 
committees and in the Press, but its fate is still uncertain. 
No decision can be taken till December, but it is rumoured that 
the opponents (a solid body, who are afraid of “ an opening 
wedge of Federal control’’ and the gradual weakening of 
local State control) will be powerful enough to defeat 
it, and will press instead for a reform which has long 
been urged—the extension and improvement of the existing 
Bureau. 


Sir John Adams, ‘‘ Exchange Professor at Harvard,” has 
been comparing the English teacher with his 
American brother, or rather, sister, seeing 
that statistics show seven women to one man. 
In England we have ‘“‘ more permanent standing.” But against 
this advantage they have, in America, ‘‘ no social cleavage.” 
America holds both “‘ theory ” and “ training ” in high esteem. 
Here we are still (the men, at least) ‘‘ teachers by the grace of 
God.” America aims at “ self-expression,” England at “ self- 
realization ’’—whatever the exact difference may be. The 
Americans are also “ particularly sensitive about interfering 
with the sacred personality of the pupil, whereas we are 
more inclined to ‘lick him into shape’ without too much 
anxiety about his sacred personality.” It is pleasant to 
know that the final outcome of Sir John’s study is a convic- 
tion of our “ fundamental resemblances ” and * underlying 
oneness.”’ 


Over- 
feminization. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


Chancellor : 
Recter : 
Principal and Vice-Chancellor : 


The Right Hon. THE EARL OF BALFOUR, K.G., O.M., D.C.L., LL.D., &e. 
The Right Hon. STANLEY BALDWIN, M.P., P.C., LL.D. 
Sir J. ALFRED EWING, K.C.B., M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. 


Secretary te the University: W. A. FLEMING, M.A., LL.B., Advocate. 


« 


The Academic Year begins about the middle of October and ends carly in July. 
The University embraces Six Faculties, viz.: Arts, Science, Divinity, Law, Medicine and Surgery, and Musie, in all of which full instruction 


is given and Degrees are conferred. 


There are many different avenues to the Degree of M.A. (Honours and Ordinary), the graduation subjects 


embracing English, History, Modern Languages, Science, &c.. besides Ancient Languages, Philosophy, Mathematics, &c. The wide scope of 
the Arts Curriculum permits of the combination of Arts, Science, Medical, Law, or Special Studies : and it has been shown by successes of Edin- 
burgh students in the Civil Service Examinations that it is possible to combine study for Degrees in Arts, Science, or Law with preparation for 
this and other Special Examinations. In addition to the Ordinary and Honours Degrees in Arts, the Higher Degrees of D.Litt., D.Sc.. and Ph.D. 
are conferred. The Degree of Bachelor of Education is confcrred on candidates who have attended courses and passed Examinations in 
Psychology and in Education (Theoretical and Practical). Diplomas in Education, in Geegraphy and in Actuarial Mathematics are granted. 
The Degree of Bachelor of Commerce (B.Com.) is conferred, and Special Courses in Industrial Law and other kindred subjects are provided. Degrees 
in Science (B.Sc. and D.Sc.) may be taken in Pure Science, Engineering, Public Health, Agriculture, Veterinary Science, Forestry, and Mining, 
and the Degree of B.Sc. in Technical Chemistry. There is also a Diploma in Teehnical Chemistry. Temporary Regulations have been framed for 
a Diplema in Forestry for the behoof of officers and men who have served in the war, and for natives of India with certain qualifications. 
There are fully equipped Science Laboratories, and other necessary appliances, in all these Departments. The curriculum in _ Diviaity 
affords a thorough training in Theological subjects, and the Degree of Bachelor of Divinity (B.D.) is conferred. The Law Faculty, besides 
furnishing the professional equipment necessary for those intending to practise in Scotland, contains Chairs in Jurisprudence and Public 
International Law, Constitutional Law and Constitutional History, Roman Law, and Political Economy, as also Lectureships in other important 
branches of Law, and is thus adapted for students preparing for the Civil Service Examinations, and for legal. political, and administrative 
appo punni generally. The Degrees of Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) and Bachelor of Law (B.L.) are conferred. he Faculty of Medicine has 
a curriculum in Medicine and Surgery, and is see with very extensive Laboratories, and all other necess appliances for Practical 
Teaching. Ample facilities are afforded for Clinical Instruction at the Royal Infirmary, Maternity Hospital, Royal Hospital for Sick Children, 
Hospital for Infectious Diseases, and Royal Asylum for the Insane. Four Degrees in Medicine and Surgery are conferred by the University, 
viz.: Bachelor of Medicine (M.B.), Bachelor of Surgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), and Master of ee ne : and these Degrees 
qualify for practice throughout His Majesty's Dominions, and for adinission to the Naval, Military, and other Public Medical Services in the 
United Kingdom. A Diploma in Tropical Medicine and Hygiene (D.T.M. & H.) is conferred on Graduates in Medicine of the University. and 
specially approved Medical Practitioners who have resided abroad. There are also Diplomas in Public Health (D.P.H.) and in Psychiatry 
(Dipl. Psych.). In Music there is a full course of study for graduation, and the Degrees of Mus.B. and Mus.D. are conferred. 


The University Staff consists of 54 Professors, about 160 Readers and Lecturers, and over 70 Assistants and Demonstrators. The 
annual amount available for Fellowships, Scholarshipe, Bursaries, Prizes, &c., is about £24,000. Facilities are afforded fur research in 
scientific and other subjects. 


Women may attend the Classes in all the Facultics, and they are admitted to all the Degrecs. 


Information regarding Matriculation, the Curricula of Study for Degrees, &c., the Examinations for Fellowshi 
may be obtained from the DEANS OF THE FACULTIES, or from the SECRETARY OF THE UNIVERSITY; and full details are given in the University 
Calendar, published by Mr. JAMES THIN, 55 South Bridge. Edinburgh—price 6s. by post. The Preliminary and Degree Examination papers 
in each of the Faculties are also published by Mr. James THIN, viz.—Preliminary Examinations, 1s.; Arte Bursaries, 6d.; Degree Papers: 
Arts, ls.; Science, ls.; Law and Medicine, 6d. each; Divinity and Music, 3d. each. 


By order of the Senatus. 


» Scholarships, &c., 


W. A. FLEMING, Secretary to the University. 
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Schools and Universities of Great Britain 


VIII.—CONTINUATION SCHOOLS, EVENING 
INSTITUTES, AND WORKS SCHOOLS 
By B. M. ALLEN, M.A., LL.D. 


ART-TIME education, which forms the subject of this 
article, had its origin, like most other types of 
education, in religious enthusiasm. The first “ night 
schools ” were started by the Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge in 1711, and soon after a rapid ex- 
tension was given to these schools in Wales by earnest- 
minded people who wished to teach the Welsh people to 
read the Bible in their native language, just as the London 
Polytechnic movement of later years owed its origin to the 
Bible lessons given by Quintin Hogg to gutter boys under 
the Adelphi arches. The night schools in course of time 
came tu be a recognized part of the voluntary provision of 
education, the majority being held in connection with the 
national schools. By 1870 the numbers in attendance had 
risen to 83,000. 

After the passing of the Elementary Education Act of 
1870 the need for such schools began to diminish, and, 
although the upper age limit was raised in 1876 from 18 
to 21, the numbers showed a continual decline. The main 
reason for this was that the ‘‘ evening schools ” (as they 
now began to be called) were governed by the conditions 
contained in the Elementary Education Code, and there- 
fore every pupil had to be examined in the “ three Rs.” 
To meet this difficulty, words were introduced into the 
Code which did away with the restriction, and legislative 
authority for the change was obtained through a short 
Act bearing the title, ‘‘ An Act for the purpose of making 
operative certain articles of the Education Code, 1890.” 
One of the clauses of this Act provided that an evening 
school should be exempted from that part of the definition 
of an ‘‘elementary school” in the Act of 1870, which 
required that elementary education should be the principal 
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part of the education there given. Unfortunately it was 
not then realized that the scope of an Act was strictly 
limited by its title. This important point of law was not 
made clear till eight years later, when it was thrown out 
almost as an obtiey dictum by a judge in a trivial case in 
the Court of Chancery (Fielding v. Morley Corporation). 
It was, therefore, supposed that the clause referred to above 
could be applied freely in all future developments (instead 
of being limited to the specific verbal alterations made in 
the Code of 1890). Consequently, when in 1893 the Educa- 
tion Minister (Mr. Arthur Acland) introduced a separate 
and comprehensive Code for Evening Continuation schools, 
he did not consider it necessary to obtain legislative cover 
for any of the important changes which it introduced. 

Encouraged by this new Code, the School Boards, under 
the enthusiastic leadership of men such as the Rev. Stewart 
Headlam, proceeded to develop an extensive system of 
evening schools for which there was no basis in law, until 
in 1899 the legality of the London School Board’s position 
was challenged before the auditor, and the whole of the 
superstructure was found to be erected on an unsubstantial 
foundation. The Cockerton Judgment of December, 1900, 
which pronounced illegal most of the work of the evening 
schools, as well as the science and art classes in the day 
schools, led to the passing of the Education Acts of 1902 
and 1903, which placed upon the county councils and other 
local councils not only these particular branches of work, 
but the whole of education from the infant school to the 
university. These Acts, among other far-reaching changes 
which they introduced, made the position of the evening 
schools absolutely secure for the future by laying it down 
that they came under the category of “ education other 
than elementary.” 

The recognition of evening schools as an integral part 
of the system of higher education made it possible for the 
first time to organize on a comprehensive basis the whole 
range of evening instruction. Local education authorities 
were from this time forward able not only to mark out 
the respective functions of the technical institutions and 
the evening schools, but also to differentiate clearly between 
the evening continuation schools proper, which carried on the 
education of young people on their leaving the elementary 
school, and the evening schools for adults, which provided 
varied courses of instruction for students over 18. At the 
same time increased dignity was given to the system of 
evening instruction by the general adoption of the term 
“ evening institutes,” and by the development of advanced 
courses of commercial education in connection with the 
institutes. 

Meanwhile the advantage of continuing the education of 
the boys and girls who had left the elementary schools was 
felt to be so great that people began to inquire whether all 
could not be brought to share in it. Some advocated 
compulsory attendance at evening institutes; but the 
difficulty of forcing boys and girls into school after a long 
day’s work was generally felt to be almost insuperable ; 
and so opinion began gradually to turn towards the estab- 
lishment of compulsory day continuation schools. The 
Consultative Committee of the Board, which deliberated 
on the general question in 1909, advocated one method for 
their introduction, viz. local option. On the other hand 
the Departmental Committee on Juvenile Education in 
relation to Employment, which reported in 1917, considered 
it essential to ‘‘ impose an equivalent burden on all em- 
ployers throughout the country.” The Education Bill of 
1918, which followed on that report, provided for the 
establishment of a universal system of compulsory day 
continuation schools; but during the progress of the Bill 
through the House the original proposals were modified, 
and in the end what was practically a system of local 
option was adopted, since different ‘‘ appointed days ” for 
the introduction of the schools could be fixed by the Board 
for different authorities. It was this sporadic application 
of the Act which, coupled with the advent of acute com., 


mercial depressicn, prevented the system of day con- 
tinuation schools from coming to fruition. 

The schools had a short and dramatic career. Like our 
great national poet, they had their birth in Stratford-on- 
Avon and displayed their chief activities in Londen. The 
first appointed day was fixed for the former town in Apni, 
1923. Six months later London obtained its statutory 
order, and, by a supreme effort, the whole of the area of 
the London County Council was covered simultaneously 
by a series of new schools opened in January, 1921. But 
already the imperious call for economy had been issuec’, 
and in that very month the Board issued a circular an- 
nouncing that no more “appointed days ’’ for day con- 
tinuation schools would be fixed. In the nine areas where 
the schools had been established a keen struggle ensued 
between the claims of education and economy. Birmingham 
decided to close all its schools, and after a year and a half 
of gallant effort London was forced to follow suit. At the 
present moment there is only one compulsory day con- 
tinuation school left in the whole country—the school in 
the Urban District of Rugby. 

But though this is the only compulsory school left, 
several, including thirteen in the London area, have sur- 
vived on a voluntary basis. The London schools, with a 
roll of over 6,000, provide in the main for boys and girls 
who wish to continue their studies before going to work. 
The hours vary from six to fifteen a week, as compared with 
the uniform eight hours a week of the compulsory schools ; 
and it is noteworthy that a considerable proportion of the 
pupils attend for the full fifteen hours, and take up courses 
ranging from six months to eighteen months. The instruc- 
tion is partly general and partly vocational, and in at 
least two instances the schools are working in such close 
co-operation with employers that practically every pupil 
who goes through the course can be guaranteed a past. 
Apart from these thirteen schools, day classes are held in 
forty-one educational institutions in London and elsewhere 
for pupils who are at work in the daytime. There are also 
eighteen day continuation schools or courses held either 
inside the works of firms or on premises provided by them. 

Although it is estimated that some thousands of em- 
ployers are taking action with a view to encouraging the 
continued education of their young employees, it will be 
seen that the number of actual schools established by firms 
is so far comparatively small. No doubt many firms give 
instruction of a purely technical nature to their young 
apprentices, who are systematically initiated by a foreman 
or other experienced employee into the various processes 
connected with the particular industry, and the term 
‘‘ works school ” is sometimes specifically applied to this 
type of instruction. As, however, the training is of a 
purely specialized character, it is not aided by grants from 
the Board or the local education authority, and perhaps 
hardly merits the title of “school.” The term *“ works 
school ” is more usually applied to organized courses of 
general education, to which the specific technical training 
is subordinated. In these cases the teachers—at least for 
the general educational subjects—are usually supplied by 
the local education authority and the schools or classes 
are aided by Government grants. In at least one well- 
known case special buildings have been erected by the 
firm for the benefit of their employees, while the main- 
tenance of the school devolves upon the local education 
authority, on the analogy of the non-provided elementary 
school. 

A general survey of that part of the field of education 
which forms the subject of this article leaves mixed 
impressions on the mind. On the one hand the structure 
of the compulsory day continuation schools, which was 
erected at the very moment when the nation was facing 
the sternest crisis of the war, stands now before our eyes 
like some ruined temple—a monument of great aspirations 
and a witness to the power ot grim realities. On the other 
hand that part of the educational structure which is built 
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upon voluntary public or private effort has emerged from 
the economic crisis practically intact. 

Moreover, notwithstanding the recent attempted on- 
slaughts of the economists, there are signs of continued 
development in part-time education. In the first place the 
association of employers with the local education authorities 
in promoting the further education of their young em- 
ployees shows signs of healthy and continuous growth, and 
it is of good augury that the Association for Education in 
Industry and Commerce is proposing to make a special 
study during this year of the possibility of further co- 
operation between industry and education. In the second 
place the system of evening institutes gives evidence of 
healthy activity, leading to the introduction of interesting 
new departures. Two instances may be taken from the 
London area. For the adult who is seekirg opportunities 
for self-improvement a new type of institute has been 
provided in recent years called the “literary institute.”’ 
Meeting in the premises of a secondary school or a training 
college, this organization provides courses on literature, 
lectures on the appreciation of music and talks upon art, 
while facilities are given for the students to take part in 
dramatic performances, to organize concerts, and to visit 
places of historic interest. Moreover, based as they are 
on democratic self-government, these institutes have 
developed a social life which is as valuable as the intellectual 
or artistic side. 

In contrast to this type of institute, the latest experi- 
ment in the London system caters for the roughest of the 
boys who have been through the elementary schools. 
Realizing that little more than 25 per cent of the young 
people from the elementary school are reached by the 
ordinary junior institute, and that not more than another 
12} per cent join the various boys’ and girls’ clubs, the 
London County Council set itself last year to establish 
“ boys’ institutes,” which would attract the rough lads 
from the streets. The co-operation of voluntary agencies 
such as the Federation of Boys’ Clubs was sought, while 
Toc H. men undertook to go out into the streets in the 
rough districts in which the schools were to be placed and, 
in the words of the parable, ‘‘ compel them to come in.” 
These efforts met with unexpected success. Exactly the 
right type of lad was obtained; the five experimental 
institutes were opened with a goodly number of boys, and 
with the aid of devoted teachers and suitably recreative 
programmes have successfully held those who were attracted. 
Steps are now being taken, with the aid of a generous 
College Mission, to send the lads away, for a week at a 
time, to a country camp ; and it is hoped that in due course, 
the lads will pass on to the ‘‘ men’s institutes,” which are 
run on similar social lines. 


And now what of the future? As regards adults, a 
continuous forward movement, in association with such 
bodies as the Workers’ Educational Association and the 
British Institute of Adult Education, may be anticipated. 
As regards adolescents, it cannot be expected, under the 
present financial conditions or indeed under the financial 
conditions that are likely to obtain for many a year to 
come, that the solution of the problem will be provided by 
the re-introduction of the compulsory day continuation 
schools. It is true that the law requiring the establishment 
of these schools still stands on the statute book, and 
indeed, in the case of London and its seven sister authorities 
for which a statutory appointed day has been fixed, the 
enforcement of the strict letter of the law would require 
the Board of Education to compel the re-establishment of 
the schools by mandamus. Nobody, however, imagines 
that this will be done. The anomalous position, under 
which the law at the present moment stands as much in 
advance of public opinion as thirty years ago it stood 
behind it, will probably be allowed to continue until some 
Opportunity occurs, by a clause in a new Education Act, 
of releasing the pioneer authorities from their illegal 
position. 
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As to the solution of the problem, a careful review of all 
the circumstances leads the present writer to the conclusion 
that the next move forward will be in the direction advo- 
cated by the associations of secondary as well as of 
elementary teachers, viz. the raising of the school-leaving 
age. No doubt here too the financial difficulties appear 
formidable ; but these may be largely obviated by adopting 
in the first instance the method which has been adopted 
by East Suffolk, one of the two authorities which has 
received statutory authority from the Board to extend the 
school age to 15 by local bye-laws. These bye-laws provide, 
as under section 46(3) of the Act of 1921 they are entitled 
to provide, that all children may be exempted who enter 
beneficial employment. Careful scrutiny is accordingly 
given to every applicant for exemption by the Education 
Committee and the Juvenile Employment Committee, 
with the result that, out of 2,500 children who left in the 
last year, 1,455 obtained exemption on the ground of 
entering beneficial employment, and with the further 
result that, taking into account the increased attendance 
grant, the authority was put to hardly any increased 
expense by the adoption of the bye-laws. 

If an extension of the school-leaving age on these lines 
became general, the next step would be to inaugurate an 
intensive campaign among the employers with whom the 
children were ‘‘ beneficially ’’ employed, with a view to 
inducing all of them to make attendance at classes a 
condition of employment. Many might be induced to 
follow the example of those who have either set up classes 
within their works or given time off to attend day classes 
elsewhere ; but where day attendance could not be secured, 
the system of evening education could, in close consultation 
with the head-teachers, the employers, and the social and 
religious workers, be so developed as to attract the boys 
and girls into evening classes and bring them under the 
influence of continued education. Thus, in due time, by 
the co-operation of all men of goodwill, it might be possible 
to provide, in the words of the Departmental Committee 
of 1917, “a handrail over the bridge which crosses the 
perilous waters of adolescence.” 


The Italian Government has fixed for September 28-October z 
the FOURTH INTERNATIONAL MORAL EDUCATION CONGRESS, 
which had been postponed from last April. 


The June issue of The Chesterian is devoted almost entirely to 
the life and work of CARL MARIA VON WEBER. The opening 
article is by Mr. Eugene Goosens, and the musical supplement 
is Weber's piano solo, ‘‘ Six Ecossaises.”’ 

e e 8 


WorKING MEN’s COLLEGE.—The Hollman German Prize has 
been awarded to Donald M. Sutherland, who is on the staff of 
the publisher of this paper. The books will be presented on 
Founders’ Day by Viscount Grey of Falloden. 


The total number of Junior, School Certificate, and Higher 
School Certificate candidates at the July CAMBRIDGE LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS was 9,877. The Regulations fer 1927 may be 
obtained from Mr. W. N. Williams, Syndicate Buildings, 
Cambridge. 

$ 8 e 

During the General Strike many volunteers worked for 
The Times. The proprietors have recently recorded their 
appreciation of their services by presenting to each one a silver 
matchbox inscribed with the punning motto: “ Ictus tlle utilis 


esto.” 
e E e 


THE ELECTRICAL ASSOCIATION FOR WOMEN, 26 George Street, 
Hanover Square, London, W. 1, which has recently held its first 
annual general meeting, has produced a quarterly journal, 
The Electrical Age (price 6d.). The first issue contains notes on 
the doings of the Association, and also some articles on the use 
of electricity in the home, which may prove suggestive to 
teachers of domestic science and others. 
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Education and Juvenile Unemployment 
By VERNON GIBBERD 


HE magnitude of the problem of juvenile unemploy- 
ment is evident from the statement of Sir Montague 
Barlow in October, 1923, in his capacity as Minister of 
Labour that the normal flow of juveniles into industry 
was probably 600,000 per annum, of whom only one-fourth 
would enter trades and occupations where they would 
receive some form of training as skilled operatives. These 
‘unskilled juveniles are the source from which the ranks of 
the unemployed are being constantly supplied, for the 
juveniles of 14 are taking the place of inefficient lads of 
16 and 18. Sir Robert Blair estimated from a careful 
analysis at August, 1923, that there were then 40,000 
unemployed adolescents out of a possible 320,000 within 
the L.C.C. area.* 

It has been estimated that since 1914 there has been a 
loss of potentially skilled men of not far short of a million. 
In the Times Educational Supplement, December 17, 1923, 
the estimate of the number of children between 14 and 18 
out of work was given as 175,000. And yet “ the supreme 
need of industry to-day is a supply of skilled thorough 
workers.” 

Before dealing with the constructive side of the question 
some criticism must be directed to the attempts that 
have hitherto been made to deal with it. For many 
years the work of placing juveniles in employment was 
carried out in London, and in many urban authorities 
bordering on London, by the After-Care Committees. Their 
operations were confined to interviewing parents and 
children at, or shortly before, the school leaving age, and 
bringing them into touch with suitable employers. Excel- 
lent and meritorious service was done by these voluntary 
bodies, but they were hampered by the intrinsic difficulties 
of the situation, viz. the fact that the vast majority were 
unfitted for skilled work, the ease with which blind alley 
occupations were found, and the readiness with which 
parents accepted anything that promised an immediate 
addition to the family exchequer. 

The Education (Choice of Employment) Act, 1910, gave 
every education authority the power of dealing with the 
employment of young people between the ages of 14 and 
18. This, and the institution of Juvenile Advisory Com- 
mittees appointed and maintained financially by the 
Ministry of Labour, coupled with the operation of the 
Labour Exchanges, practically carried on the work formerly 
undertaken by the After-Care Committees. While this 
combination facilitated the provision of employment, it 
did not materially improve the situation as outlined above, 
and, as regards satisfactory co-operation with the Labour 
Exchanges is concerned, the Chelmsford Report of 1921 
clearly indicated a want of co-operative co-ordination. It 
was in consequence of this, and as a result of this report, 
that a clause was inserted in the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 1923, providing that no education authority should 
exercise choice of employment powers after March 31, 1924, 
without also undertaking unemployment insurance duties. 

The Juvenfle Employment Bureaux which can now be 
set up under this provision, in which unemployment 
insurance for juveniles and the provision of employment 
for them are combined under one body, is a forward step, 
for it enables education authorities in administering the 
combined scheme to keep in their own hands the control 
of those children just leaving school. It links up still 
closer the provision of juvenile unemployment with the 
work of education. It is rather early to estimate the effect 
of these newly constituted bureaux, but so far as the 
writer's experience is concerned, they only function suc- 
cessfully up to a point. The bureau with which he is con- 
nected has succeeded thus far in placing its school leavers 
in employment, but many of them have been blind alley 
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occupations or situations with no necessary guarantee of 
permanency. 

Why the problem has not been met is due to the failure 
to recognize the essentially educational character of the 
question. In a memorandum signed by the Presidents of 
the Board of Education and the Board of Trade, it was 
laid down that “ the employment of juveniles should be 
primarily considered from the point of view of their educa- 
tional interests and permanent careers rather than that 
of their immediate earning capacity.” It is in the logical 
application of this principle that a solution can be found, 
for, in its ultimate analysis, the problem is an educational 
one and must therefore be solved educationally. 

1. The school leaving age must be raised. Under present 
conditions a child may leave at the end of the term in 
which it attains its fourteenth year, an age when most 
children begin to profit by education. It would obviously 
be impossible, as things are, to raise the leaving age without 
some provision for maintenance grants. But to quote a 
writer in the Times Educational Supplement, ‘‘ the cost of 
raising the school age is small indeed compared with the 
cost of not raising it.” To raise it from 14 to 15 would 
mean an addition of 450,000 to the average attendance of 
the schools in England and Wales. This would have an 
immediate effect on the volume of juvenile unemployment, 
and while it would not carry us far towards a solution, 
it would be a step forward. The raising of the age, if only 
to 15, as a first step, would at least afford an opportunity 
for fuller and more definite vocational training, and clearly, 
any raising of the age, must be accompanied by some 
provision of this character. 

2. There should be a more extended provision for 
secondary education. This would absorb a great number 
of juveniles and retain them at school until 18, but this 
again would entail the provision of maintenance grants, 
and possibly a change in the curriculum in the direction 
of a technical or vocational bias for many of the additional 
entrants. In any case if the problem is to be adequately 
met, the country must be prepared to face increased expen- 
diture on education. The question is not so much, can 
the nation afford it, as can it afford not to doit ? Is there 
a need for this extension ? Let the Report of the Depart- 
mental Committee on Scholarships and Free Places supply 
the answer. It was then stated that nearly 75 per cent of 
the children in the primary schools would benefit by 
secondary education. As it is, the provision is totally 
inadequate. Present arrangements only permit of ten per 
1,000 of the population as entrants, about 10,000 applica- 
tions being refused annually. And even with regard to 
the remaining 25 per cent there is provision in the newly 
instituted central schools, in which the curriculum has a 
more or less technical bias, for children up to 16. These, 
in the writer’s experience, are supplying a definite want. 
But here again it is questionable whether some form of 
part time continued education is not desirable from 16 
to 18. 

3. An extension of the apprenticeship system is one of 
the needs of the time. The need for this at the present 
time is evident from the last annual report of the Skilled 
Employment and Apprenticeship Association. The report. 
expressed a grave doubt whether in a very few years, even 
under the present slackness of trade, the supply of crafts- 
men will be sufficient for our needs, while in the event of 
a trade revival, the nation will certainly find itself short of 
skilled artisans. Owing to the uncertain position and the 
rather antiquated state of apprenticeship law, the associa- 
tion finds employers are only willing to take learners who 
are not indentured. Further, in most trades the trade 
unions, by local agreements, limit the number of apprentices 
in proportion to the journeymen. As far back as 1913 the 
need for giving greater facilities to London boys to enter 
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the building industry, for example, was the subject of a 
report in that year, but very little appears to have been 
done in this direction since. The census figures for 1921 
showed that if only an average of one apprentice for four 
craftsmen had been maintained for the whole country, 
there would have been 56,400 apprentices training in the 
trades of bricklayers, masons, carpenters, joiners, slaters, 
and plasterers, instead of only 21,000. And in London the 
census figures revealed that the majority of building 
operatives were recruited in middle age from outside the 
area. Out of 45,565 persons occupied in these trades in 
London, at the date of the census, only 450 boys between 
14 and 15 were engaged in bricklaying, and 932 between 
16 and 17. Here clearly is one direction in which the flow 
of juvenile labour might be advantageously diverted. This 
seems to be a matter in which the sympathies of employers 
need to be enlisted by agreeing to accept the number of 
apprentices allowed by working agreements, and of trade 
unions in widening the scope of their agreements. 

The extension of the apprenticeship system might be 
extended in other directions. In South Africa, for example, 
the Boards devoted considerable attention to this aspect 
of the matter. It was felt that some more general system 
of indenture might be applied to trades other than those 
which might be classed as skilled, and so enlarge the scope 
among juvenile sections of the population, of definite 
courses of training. This policy has been pursued with 
success in Natal and in the Cape Provinces. 

The writer has recently returned from an educational 
tour in South Africa, during which he had the opportunity 
of visiting schools of every type. He found that generally 
the provinces of the Union are faced with problems of a 
similar character to those obtaining here. Educationists 
have discovered that their education is of too academic a 
character, and too little related to practical life and the 
needs of the country. In Natal there has been a revival 
of the apprenticeship system with marked success. Here 
the law permits the different trades to set up apprentice- 
ship committees composed of members of the particular 
trades. They then frame the rules governing apprentice- 
ship, which, when framed, become statutorily binding. All 
employees after six months employment have to become 
indentured apprentices. The period of apprenticeship is 
four years. Employers have to allow their employees so 
much time off during the week for continued education, 
paying their fees and wages during the whole time. The 
system safeguards the employer against the irresponsi- 
bility of youthful labour, and secures for the employee the 
necessary discipline during the years of adolescence, and a 
thorough training in the principles and practice of his 
craft. Moreover the definite educational character of 
apprenticeship contracts should not be overlooked. 

4. Greater extension of, and increased facilities for tech- 
nical training, are urgently needed in dealing with the 
problem. Without this, one does not see how it is possible 
to meet the grave deficiency of workers in the more skilled 
trades and industries. In any case the nation cannot afford 
the waste of valuable potential skill, that, as things are, 
has no means of cultivation for vast numbers of juveniles. 
“ This compulsory ignorance,” in the words of Mr. Fisher, 
“is a blot on our present civilization.” 

The writer visited recently an Industrial Trades School 
in Bloemfontein where boys were taught definite trades, 
such as saddlery, boot-making, watch-making, tailoring, 
wagon-building, electrical work, &c., by practical, thor- 
oughly equipped teachers, the pupils coming here from the 
primary schools. The education was entirely free, and the 
boys were in addition housed and boarded, and even 
partially provided with clothing. No difficulty was experi- 
enced in placing these boys, many of whom became so 
thoroughly equipped that they were able to start business 

on their own account. In the same province he visited 
an agricultural college where free education was given 
over a two years’ course in agriculture and dairying. 
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This college is one of many distributed throughout the 
Union. 

5. Some system of compulsory day continuation schools 
is perhaps one of the most efficient means of overcoming 
the difficulties connected with juvenile employment. 
Education beyond the age of 14 in some form or other is 
one of the most urgent needs of the time, and is intimately 
related to the problem under consideration. ‘‘ Owing to 
poverty and industrial depression,” said Mr. Fisher recently, 
“ a large number of children go to work at the end of the 
elementary period; what is wanted is a combination of 
earning and learning.”’ 

In the year before the war the writer went on an educa- 
tional tour through Germany for the purpose of investi- 
gating its system of compulsory continuation schools. 
Voluntary continuation schools had been tried and failed, 
whereas the compulsory system had proved an unqualified 
success. In the centres visited, Cologne, Frankfort, Stras- 
burg, and Munich, the writer found that provision was 
made for the compulsory attendance of all juveniles at day 
continuation schools, until the age of 18, for periods of 
six hours a week. Every juvenile received a thorough 
practical and theoretical training in the trade or occupation 
in which he or she was engaged. So comprehensive was 
it that among the schools visited were classes for such 
occupations as chimney sweeps and waiters. The result 
is that no juvenile in Germany is untrained or unskilled. 

As a result of a report of a commission appointed by the 
Congress of the United States in 1914, part-time-day and 
evening continuation schools were established in 1920, 
which, it is interesting to note, were expressed to be insti- 
tuted to fill the gap until education was made compulsory 
between 5 and 18. 

Obviously the effective carrying out of the suggested 
remedies depends on certain pre-requisite conditions such 
as the awakening of the public conscience to the need, and 
their sympathetic interest in, the necessary reforms; the 
co-operation of the employers and the sympathy and sup- 
port of the trade unions; and the provision of a much 
larger contribution from the Treasury for the purpose of 
carrying them into effect. 


Varia 


The July issue of The Parents’ Review, the organ of the 
Parents’ National Educational Union, 26 Victoria Street, Lon- 
don, S.W. 1, contains an account of the twenty-eighth annual 
conference of the Union, held on June 18 and 19 last. Papers 
were read describing Miss Mason’s methods and principles in 
the home schoolroom, the elementary school, and the secondary 


school. 
g $ $ 


NATIONAL Basy WEEK was held on July 1-7, and in con“ 
nexion therewith the National Baby Week Council, 117 Picca” 
dilly, London, W. 1, has arranged competitions for both teachers 
and children. Awards are offered for a syllabus and synopsis 
of lessons on the teaching of mothercraft and on household 
hygiene to women and men teachers respectively. For boys 
and girls there are a drawing competition and prizes for a story of 
a ‘‘ toddler ” and for an essay on the “ Toddler’s Day.” Inquiries 
should be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. 


Tue Montessori METHOD.—In commenting, in the July 
issue, page 550, on the Montessori Preparatory Training Course, 
we stated that the course ‘‘ culminated in a four months’ period 
under the personal supervision of Dr. Montessori.” We are 
informed that this statement gives a wrong impression, and 
we therefore ask readers to note our explanation: Dr. Montes- 
sori gives an International Training Course of four months from 
time to time in London, which is attended by experienced 
teachers and others from all parts. The students of the Mon- 
tessori Preparatory Training Course attend Dr. Montessori’s 
International Course during their two years. 
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Reviews 


EDUCATION AND EMPIRE OF THE ROMANS 


(1) Imperial Rome. I. Men and Events. II. The Empire 
and its Inhabitants. Translated from the Swedish of 
Prof. M. P. Nitsson by the Rev. Dr. G. C. RICHARDS. 
(21s. net. Bell.) 

(2) Roman Education from Cicero to Quintilian. 
Gwynn. (1os. net. Clarendon Press.) 


(1) The first part of this book gives an historical sketch 
of the Roman Empire from the death of Julius Caesar to 
the end of the Western Empire in a.D. 476. The account 
is very compressed, occupying only 150 pages, and is really 
no more than an outline or framework into which the 
much more interesting and valuable matter of the second 
half can be fitted. Here we have a fresh and vigorous 
discussion of the various aspects of the Empire as a whole. 
The problems of frontiers, provinces, communications, 
armies are carefully examined, and the strength and weak- 
ness of the Imperial administration is exposed. The book 
concludes with a chapter on “The Population Problem,” 
with which the decay of the Empire, and indeed of all 
nations, is so closely connected. It is curious that Prof. 
Nilsson has not devoted a chapter to consider religious 
belief in the Empire during these centuries, for no period 
is More important in the history of religious development. 
The book has illustrations, the most interesting being those 
of the Emperors, which as well as those of Roman 
buildings might have been increased with advantage, 

(2) Father Gwynn’s book forms a good introduction to 
“ Imperial Rome,” for it describes the education of that 
class upon which the administration of the Empire devolved. 
As in art and literature, the Romans took their system of 
secondary education largely from the Greeks, and made 
little effort to think out for themselves a scheme which 
might be useful for an imperial people. The two great 
educational treatises, Cicero’s “ De Oratore” and Quin- 
tilian’s ‘‘ Institutio Oratoria,” dwell far too much on the 
oratorical ideal, Vir bonus dicendi peritus, and regard 
public life as merely the theatre for a display of rhetoric. 
Cicero was a good and thoughtful man, but nowhere do 
the limitations of his political and social insight appear 
more sharply than in his complete failure to develop a 
wider and more imperial theory of education, which might 
have done something to check the almost universal mis- 
management of the provinces and to instil into the official 
classes a sense of responsibility to the Empire rather than 
to Rome. 


By A. 


A MAN OF LEARNING AND LETTERS 


The Letters of Sir Walter Raleigh (1879-1922). 2 Vols. 
Edited by Lady RALEIGH. (30s. net, Methuen.) 


“ The Letters of Sir Walter Raleigh ” is unquestionably 
one of the most interesting publications of the year. 
Mr. Nicoll Smith writes a competent introduction, and 
Lady Raleigh has arranged and edited the letters with 
notable good taste. There is no continuous biography, no 
division into chapters, though the successive scenes of 
Raleigh’s activities might easily have formed chapters ; 
and considerations of bulk alone seem to have made into 
two volumes what is essentially matter for only one. 
Excellent indexes render reference easy, and nine illus- 
trations, most of them portraits, add to the reader’s 
interest. 

If the style is the man, these letters are Raleigh. They 
reflect the vivacity of his conversation, and the subtlety, and 
the speed of his thought, and his love of adventure. Obvious, 
too, are his strong prejudices in such matters as politics 
and religion, his hatred of pretence, and his aversion from 
gush. Above all his love of the essence of literature as 
opposed to mere bookishness, and his wit and humour 
pervade all his correspondence. 


Indeed his letters may 


often seem flippant, or at least too humorous for the graver 
reader. But justice needs sympathy, so that if one meets 
with “few of the quiet little things that spell spiritual 
comfort ” (his own words), one must reflect that reticence 
on certain subjects is often characteristic of the finest 
natures. Apart from this, the letters will be found to be 
singularly lively and full of people and names that one 
knows. 

The influence he exerted as teacher and critic are abiding. 
If his university lectures seemed to lack system, he believed 
and practised that ‘‘ teacher and pupil must bathe together.” 
He read for and to his students and stimulated to reading. 
He hated cram-feeding and instead assiduously cultivated 
the appreciative side of English studies. Of his many works 
he appears to have thought “ Burns,” ‘The English 
Voyagers,” and “ England and the War ” the best. 

With the Great War his interests passed largely from 
books to men, and his career from academic to public life. 
He had something of the prophetic eye that can look into 
the seeds of time; and faith in the manhood of our race 
led him at the very beginning to forecast the end, if not the 
duration, of the war. It was while he was engaged in 
Mesopotamia in preparing his official history of “‘ The War 
in the Air,” of which he completed only one volume, that 
he contracted the fever that cut him off in 1922. 


CHILD STUDY 


The Language and Thought of the Child. By Prof. J. 
PIAGET. (ros. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

The Child’s Attitude to Life: A Study of Children's Stories. 
By Dr. C. W. Kimmins. (5s. net. Methuen.) 

Dreams and Education. By J.C. HīiLL. (4s. net. Methuen.) 


This group of educational studies is characterized by the 
scientific method according to which each has been carried 
out. All three books lay stress on the importance of 
psychology. 

In seeking to answer the questions, ‘‘ How does the 
child think ? ” and ‘‘ How does he speak?” M. Piaget 
employs a ‘‘clinical method ” of investigation. Certain 
children of the Maison des Petits de l'Institut Rousseau in 
Geneva were long under observation by the author and his 
assistants, but were quite unaware that their actions and 
speech were being noted. The facts thus ascertained were 
then subjected to logical sifting and classification. These 
interesting and novel researches constitute the five chap- 
ters of the work. M. Piaget is far too careful a biologist 
and psychologist to rush to hasty generalizations ; and he 
awaits the practical application of his theories and the 
prosecution of further kindred studies before formulating a 
general synthesis. 

It is a matter of common observation that in children 
mental changes are concurrent with the rate of physical 
growth. But Dr. Kimmins has gone far to classify these 
changes according to such periods as the ages to 2 to § 
and 12 to 13, and has paid minute attention to the special 
outlook of each. He has sought to capture the first 
impression of a child’s experience before that has been 
modified by the influence of parent or teacher. The 
‘‘curve of growth ” in the child’s attitude to life is the 
main value of this study; and the graded collection of 
stories exhibiting various types of humour will prove of 
unusual interest. 

Mr. Hill devotes attention to the working of the sub- 
conscious mind in children’s dreams. His suggestive and 
brightly-written book is an explanation to parents and 
teachers of certain aspects of Freud’s work. His advice 
is, Let the child develop, under guidance but with a mini- 
mum of suppression, his own natural activities; for 
knowledge consciously acquired is of less importance than 
mental development. ‘‘ Dreams are often but visual 
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images of what we desire or fear, but do not want to 
admit that we desire or fear.” Mr. Hill’s conclusions, 
based on observation and scientific analysis of some hun- 
dreds of day-dreams and night-dreams, are well worthy of 
consideration. 


THE PENSIONS ACT ELUCIDATED 


The Superannuation of Teachers. By W. R. BARKER, C.B. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd. 2s. 6d.) -` 


The fact that Mr. Barker was formerly legal adviser to 
the Board of Education implies not only that he is fully 
acquainted with the various superannuation Acts but, 
which may be even more important, that he can speak 
with inner knowledge of the intentions of the Board. 
Certainly he has produced a guide to superannuation legis- 
lation as it affects teachers which is both informative and 
lucid. He has dared even to throw the light of laughter 
on matters which ordinary persons regard as quite free 
from any suspicion of humour. 

Part I of the book amounts almost to an annotated 
history of past legislation. Though such a history is in- 
structive particularly to students of the principles on which 
the various Acts have been based, we imagine that Part 
II will prove of greater interest to existing teachers and 
others affected. Mr. Barker has treated the matter in a 
way not hitherto attempted, but which deserves our full 
commendation. The various sub-sections of the Act of 
1925 are printed in bold type, a fact which distinguishes 
sections of the Act from the subsequent notes. Each sub- 


section is followed by comments explaining its purpose 
in language “‘ understanded of the people.” This in itself 
is of singular importance and is done so lucidly as almost 
to rob the Act of all the incoherencies with which it bristles. 
Mr. Barker himself refers to “ this lack of perspicuity in 
legislation,” and tells us that after Members of Parliament 
had laboured on the Bill of 1925 for many hours they 
sent it to the House of Lords, where in five minutes ten 
mistakes were detected and corrected. He does not 
say whether this is intended as an argument for hereditary 
legislation or to prove that the Lords’ minds are fresher 
because they are less occupied. 

The notes will be especially useful since they refer readers 
from one sub-section to another, and even to sections of 
previous Acts. They thus effect just that necessary 
correlation which is essential to any reading of the Act 
as a whole. The explanations given regarding organisers 
and approved external service are interesting, and an 
ingenious method of explaining the latter point by the help 
of algebraic formulae will be found extraordinarily useful 
by those affected. It was, of course, necessary to have 
some considered explanation of the Act at an early date, 
but Mr. Barker’s desire to supply this need forms possibly 
the only real ground for criticism, since it is unfortunate 
that he did not await the issue of all the explanatory rules. 
The inclusion of, for instance, the old order as to fees 
and emoluments will be apt to lead to confusion, as certain 
parts of the order will almost certainly be amended. On 
the whole we thoroughly recommend this little book and 
advise all teachers to obtain it—the only explanation of 
the present Act which purports to be at all complete. 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
EDUCATION 


Our Public Elementary Schools. By Sir M. SADLER. (18. 6d. 
net. Butterworth.) ` 

A masterly survey of the present conditions in the elementary 
schools of the country, which should be read by every one who 
cares to be well-informed about what is being done, and by 
every one who wishes to be helped to a clear judgment of what 
the aims of national education should be. The interest and 
value of the book are enhanced by the inclusion of the two 
curricula, one for boys and one for girls, to which Sir Michael 
Sadler ¢ d Sir Theodore Morison awarded the first prize last 
year in the competition instituted by the Daily Mail. These 
detailed curricula are so enlightened and so suggestive that 
their usefulness is certainly not confined to the primary school. 


“Child Education ” Cut-Outs: Containing Twelve Cut-outs in 
full Colour, together with Booklet describing how the Models 
may be made. Portfolio No. 2. (5s. net. Evans.) 

This portfolio is as good as its predecessor, and can be con- 
fidently recommended to all who deal with young children. 


Tales for Teachers. By A. R. Wititiams. (6s. net. Daniel.) 

These ‘‘ Tales for Teachers ” are written by one who certainly 
knows what he is writing about, and we think we can promise 
any teacher who begins reading them that he is likely to read 
on to the end. It is true that Mr. Williams writes with a mordant 
pen, and that it is his humour to show up the seamy side of 
the elementary school. We believe that much of his implied 
criticism is out of date, or is fast becoming so. Nevertheless the 
book is well worth attention. 


(1) The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School. By Prof. 
H. C. Morrison. ($4.00. University of Chicago Press.) 

(2) The Junior High School. By W. A. Smitn. (8s. 6d. New 
York: Macmillan.) 

Immense industry, conscientiousness, and earnestness of 
purpose have gone to the writing of Prof. Morrison's 660! crowded 
pages (1). Thev show dissatisfaction with the products of school- 
teaching, and urge the necessity of ‘‘ a coherent theory of the 
whole field of teaching. capable of being organized into a practical 
system.” But the most striking feature is the author's insistence 
on the study of the individual child. Most of the discussion is 
too general and abstract, however, or too much bound up with 
Transatlantic conditions, to be practically helpful to the English 
teacher. The earlier part of (2) gives a useful historical survey 
of American school education with a contrasted sketch of the 
schools of England and Western Europe. The latter part is 


constructive, but marred by circumlocutory phrasing (e.g. 
“ activities traditionally designated as curricular,” ‘‘exploratory 
and survey activities within the major fields of human en- 
deavour ’’). 


Teaching Dull and Retarded Children. By Dr. ANNIE D. INSKEEP. 
(8s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

This is a most useful account not only of theories, but also of 
class-room experience in the teaching of backward children, 1.e. 
children whose adult mental age will be somewhere between 
8 and 14 years. The emphasis in such teaching is transferred 
from the three Rs to the three Hs, hand, head, and heart, and 
the definite aim is to train self-controlled, self-supporting 
citizens. There is very little in the book which could not be 
transferred to English schools. 


Vocational Guidance and Counseling: Including Reports on 
Preparation of School Counselors. By Prof. A. H. EDGERTON. 
(7s. New York: Macmillan.) 

Prof. O’Shea’s introduction to this book assumes that educa- 
tional and vocational counsel is as necessary a function of the 
school as the teaching of arithmetic or history. Its publication 
in England as well as the States is a hopeful sign. 


The Cambridge Undergraduate 100 Years Ago: Compiled, with 
Extracts and Illustrations from Contemporary Sources. By 
O. TEICHMAN. (4s. net. Heffer.) 

Methods of Teaching Industrial Subjects: A Companion Volume 
to Administration of Vocational Education and Organization 
of Vocational Guidance. By Dr. A. F. PAYNE. (158. McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co.) 

Organization and Admintstration of the Education Department. 
By Dr. A. E. STEIN. (7s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

The Handbook and Directory of Adult Education: Compiled 
under the Auspices of the British Institute of Adult Education. 
1926-1927. (Paper, 2s. 6d. net. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Deane: 
The Year Book Press.) 

Source Book in Health and Physical Education. By Prof. T. D. 
Woop and C. L. BROWNELL. (10s. 6d. net. New York: 
Macmillan.) 

Christian Education in the Church. By P. T. THomson. (ts. 
net. Student Christian Movement.) 

Self-Improvement: A Study of Criticism for Teachers. 
S. E. Davis. (6s. 6d. New York: Macmillan.) 

Principles of Teaching Applied to Pitman's Shorthand. By Dr. 
R. W. HoLtanp. (2s. 6d. Pitman.) 


By Dr. 
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ECONOMICS 


The Principles of Economics. By Prof. O. F. Boucke. Two Vols. 
(10s. 6d. net each. New York: Macmillan.) 

Prof. Boucke, of Pennsylvania State College, has given us, 
in these two handsome volumes, a formidable book that is 
likely to deter the student by its mere length, for it runs to 
some four hundred thousand words, and is therefore about as 
long as ‘‘ The Wealth of Nations.” This is due for the most 
part to the painstaking iteration throughout each paragraph of 
the theme of its opening sentence, so that the course of the 
argument can almost be followed by reading only the first 
sentence or two of each paragraph. The book is well described 
as “a comprehensive survey which aims at an analysis of 
fundamental socio-economic relations.’ It therefore deals 
systematically with all the customary subject-matter of the 
science, Production and Price being covered by the first volume, 
and Distribution and the Growth of Social Wealth by the 
second. The treatment is refreshingly original, with a psycho- 
logical rather than a material bias, and the influence of American 
business methods and “ scientific management ” is clearly shown. 
Apart from its prolixity, the book is admirably written, with 
sentences that are short without being monotonous, and an 
almost entire absence of semicolons. It can be commended to 
the general reader with abundant leisure, but, unless ruthlessly 
abridged, it will not make a suitable text-book for examination 
candidates. 


Wealth, Virtual Wealth and Debt: The Solution of the Economic 
Paradox. By Prof. F. Soppy. (10s. 6d. net. Allen and 
Unwin.) 

The thesis of this dificult and rambling book is that money 
is not wealth but debt, and that the aggregate value of the 
wealth represented by money is a negative quantity, to which 
the term “ virtual wealth ” may be applied. The author draws 
the startling conclusion that “only .. . intellectual honesty 
. . . is required to abolish poverty . . . from our midst in less 
time than the war took to run its course.” He advocates the 
abolition of bank-made money and the establishment of a 
currency based upon prices. It is natural to be prejudiced 


against the work of any distinguished scientist in fields other 
than his own, but we cannot help wondering what Prof. Soddy 
would have to say if an eminent economist were to write a 
treatise on chemistry. 


Modern Business: The Business Man tn Society. By Prof. 
L. C. MARSHALL and MILDRED J. WIESE. (7s. net. New 
York: Macmillan.) 

This is a characteristically American book—a thorough and 
painstaking analysis of the organization of large-scale industry, 
which will give the reader some idea of the extreme complexity 
of the modern productive system and an insight into “ scientific 
management ” and the development of “ big business.” It is 
equipped with most ingenious diagrams and many exercises, but 
the text is somewhat inclined to be over-elaborate and wearisome. 


The Game of Commerce: A Study of Commercial Conditions and 
Guide to Careers in Commerce. By H. KENDRICK. (38. 6d. 
net. Pitman.) 

The author of this humorous and racy little book is an East 
India merchant of long experience, and his aim is to enlighten 
boys and their parents as to the conditions, remuneration, and 
prospects of commercial life. He vigorously denounces the 
“ safety first ” attitude among young men, and makes it abund- 
antly plain that the business world has no use for slackers. To 
boys of the right kind the book should prove helpful and 
inspiring. 

The History of Commerce. 
Pitman.) 

In this workmanlike but somewhat undistinguished book the 
growth of trade and trading organizations is carefully traced 
from earliest times to the present day. The style is pedestrian 
rather than brilliant, and the book, though sound and useful, is 
not interesting to read. Figures are very sparingly employed, 
and the emphasis is laid “‘ not on absolute values, but on the 
dynamics of change.” 


The Facts of Industry: 
Macmillan.) 


By T. G. Wriiiams. (6s. net. 


the Case for Publicity. (1s. net. 


GEOGRAPHY 


(1) Adventures of Exploration. Book IV. Africa. 
KELTIE and S. C. GILMOUR. (2s. Philip.) 

(2) A Progressive Geography. By C. B. THURSTON. 
America. (2s. 6d. Arnold.) 

(1) Stories of adventurous travel always quicken the interest 
of young people in their geography work, and in this smali 
volume the writers describe in a graphic style the exploits of 
famous explorers in various parts of Africa. A reading book 
such as this will be read at home as well as in class. (2) The 
‘‘ Geography of America ” adds another volume to this useful 
series which is designed to provide a five years’ course of study 
as a preparation for the General School Examination. In 
addition to lessons dealing with the whole continent, the various 
parts of America are treated regionally. At the end of each 
chapter are questions and exercises, and the text is illustrated 
with many maps and diagrams. 


Philips’ Senior School Atlas: a Series cof 84 Coloured Plates, 
containing 238 Maps and Diagrams dealing with physical 
and political Geography, and embodying the most recent 
territorial changes, together with a Complete Index. Edited 
by G. Philip. New and Enlarged Edition. (ros. 6d. 
Philip). 

Philips’ Handy-Volume Atlas of the World: containing 80 
New and Specially Engraved Plates with Statistical Notes 
and Complete Index. By G. Puitip. Fifteenth edition, 
revised to date. (4s. net. Philip). 

(1) For the highest forms in secondary schools and for students 
in training colleges, the ** Senior School Atlas ” can be thoroughly 
recommended ; in it are incorporated the suggestions set forth 
in the report of the British Association in 1915 on wall maps and 
atlases. The principal maps, both physical and political, are 
large in size, clearly printed, and effectively coloured. The 
climatic maps showing the seasonal distribution of temperature 
and rainfall, together with numerous maps of selected regions, 
add greatly to the completeness of the work. The index contains 
more than fifteen thousand names of places with the position of 
each in latitude and longitude. (2) The popularity of the 
“ Handy-Volume Atlas” is undoubtedly due not only to its 
compact form but also to the great amount of information 
which it contains. The new edition has been carefully redrafted 
and a number of new maps have been added in order to make 


By Sir J. S. 
Book III. 


it a complete survey of post-war geography. Section I contains 
eighty political maps particularly suited for topographical 
reference. Section II consists of (a) descriptive and statistical 
notes on the various countries of the world, and (b) an index to 
all places printed on the maps. 


(1) High Lights of Geography. By D. S. JORDAN and KATHERINE 
D. CATHER. North America. Europe. (38. 6d. each. Harrap.) 

(2) A. & C. Black's World-Wide Geography Pictures. The Suez 
Route to the Far East. The Port of Manchester. (6d. each. 
Black.) 

(1) The importance of using pictures in geography lessons 
is recognized by all teachers of the subject, and illustrated 
text-books are now considered essential in such work. In these 
two volumes, the pictures are exceptionally good, many of them 
being photographs taken from aeroplanes; by simply studying 
the pictures an intelligent pupil could learn a great deal of the 
geography of Europe and North America. The text is also well 
written and contains lessons on the results of glaciation, volcanic 
action, erosion by sea and rivers, and the continental waterways. 
(2) “ The World-Wide Pictures” provide a number of well 
chosen illustrations for lessons on the Suez Route and the Port 
of Manchester at a remarkably low price. At the end of each 
set of pictures are suggestions for individual work either written 
or oral. 


Comparative Series of Smaller School Maps: Scotland, Physical 
and Political. (7s. net. Philip.) 

Messrs. Philip & Son have added a map of Scotland, showing 
physical and political features, to their well-known series of 
school maps. This map (44 by 32 ins., scale 1 in. to 7 miles) 
is suitable for use in classes of moderate size in secondary and 
elementary schools; although the county boundaries are 
marked with red lines, they do not in any way obscure the 
colouring of the orographical features. The map is published 
in two forms (1) as a wall map on rollers ; (2) as a sheet dissected 
for folding ; where wall space is limited, the folded form will 
be found very convenient when maps have to be stored. 


Collins’ Explorer Series. Pathfinders of To-day. Trading 
Companies. (18. 6d. net each. Collins.) 

Europe and the Mediterranean Lands. By H. R. SWEETING. 
(2s. gd. Nisbet.) 
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ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 


Books and Reading. By W. E. Simner. (5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


It is to be hoped that public libraries will stock a goodly 
number of copies of this book. Librarians will find their work 
lightened if they commend it to the notice of that large and 
increasing number of readers who have come to rely on their 
advice and help. The author has aimed at providing a simple 
and practical guide to books and reading for the average reader, 
and especially for young people who have either left or are 
leaving school. The formation of a private library is discussed, 
and in Part III a classified list of some 500 volumes is given, 


with details as to the publisher and price of cheap editions of 
each. 


Readings in English Literature: To Accompany Long's *' Out- 
lines of English Lieterature.”’ Edited by Mary L. WHEELER 
and W. J. Lonc. (6s. 6d. net. Ginn.) 


This volume of 423 pages opens with portions of Beowulf, 
the Caedmonian Cycle, and the Pearl, and ends with prose 
extracts from Conrad, Chesterton, and Masefield. Between 
these two extremes are found selections standing under most 
of the great names of English literature. It seems unlikely 
that so heroic an attempt to cover the whole field could fail 
to present anomalies, but it must be owned that it is somewhat 
surprising to find more space allotted to Ruskin than to Milton, 
and less to Shakespeare than to either. Some doubt may be felt 
as to whether such a compendium really serves its purpose of 
awakening interest in, and enthusiasm for, the works of the 
individual authors represented. 


Anton Reiser: A Psychological Novel. By C. P. Moritz. Trans- 
lated by P. E. MATHESON. (Cloth, 2s. net. Leather, 3s. 6d. 
net. Milford: Oxford University Press.) 


Two years ago Mr. Matheson edited a reprint of the contem- 
porary English translation of the “‘ Travels of a German in England 
in 1782” of C. P. Moritz, which attracted some attention. The 
same author’s psychological novel of ‘‘ Anton Reiser,” though 
a classic in Germany, has not hitherto appeared in an English 
dress. It is really an autobiography of the first twenty years of 
Moritz’s life, and as such it compares in interest with Aksakoft's 
“ Years of Childhood ” and “ A Russian Schoolboy ” which 
have already appeared in “ The World's Classics.” It is also 
a valuable document for the history of German life and thought. 
Moritz has been very fortunate in finding so skilful and sym- 
pathetic a translator, and the book is an addition to “ The 
World’s Classics ’’ of more than ordinary importance. 


The Correction of Speech Defects. By HELEN M. PEPPARD 
(Mrs. E. K. Moore). (6s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

Would that there were as apparent a necessity in England as 
there is in the U.S.A., with her large foreign population, to 
concentrate on speech training, but in this country, in the 
provinces at any rate, little if any attention is directed even to 
outstanding defects. The work before us, which bears unmis- 
takable evidence of the skill, experience, and enthusiasm of the 
writer, merits careful study by mothers of young children, as 
well as by teachers. The younger the child, the greater the 
hope of cure, if, indeed, the formation of a wrong habit cannot 
in most cases be forestalled. It is rather a surprise to find the 
author maintaining that vowel sounds should be taught by 
“ auditory images ” only, her experience being that to teach a 
set position of the organs of speech beforehand, a method which 
she advocates for consonants, results in an undesirable rigidity 
in the muscles and a harsh, tight tone quality in the vowels. 


(1) The Romantic Theory of Poetry: An Examination in the 
Light of Croce’s Aesthetic. By A. E. Powe tt (Mrs. E. R. 
Dopps). (12s. 6d. net. Arnold.) 

(2) The Element of Irony in English Literature: 
F. McD. C. TURNER. (5s. net. 
Press.) 

Mrs. Dodds (1) has made a valuable survey of the romantic 
theory of poetry as formulated by Blake, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
De Quincey, Shelley, and Keats. Over against their doctrine, 
which was “ the chief infinence in Fnglish poetic creation and 
criticism ” throughout the nineteenth century, she sets Croce’s 
theory of art, which has led her to reject the romantic theory 
as incomplete; but in a final chapter she discusses some diffi- 
culties to which Croce fails to provide a solution. This thought- 
ful study is a favourable example of the useful work which a 
research fellowship may encourage. ‘‘ The Element of Irony ” 
(2) is another study of similar academic oririn, handling much 
interesting matter, and sometimes suggestively, but without 
sufficient lucidity or coherence. 


An Essay. By 
Cambridge University 


A Cabinet of Characters. Chosen and Edited by GWENDOLEN 
MuRPHY. (12s. 6d. net. Milford: Oxford University 
Press.) 

A fascinating anthology of English “ characters,” mainly 
from seventeenth-century writers, but with some interesting 
additions from later times, such as Lamb’s “ Convalescent,” 

Blanchard’s ‘‘ Picture-Hunter,’”’ and Galsworthy’s “ Facts,” 

which show that the art of character-writing is still occasionally 

practised with success. The introduction is both learned and 
entertaining, and the book is charmingly produced. 


The Prince of Poets and Most Illustrious of Philosophers : Con- 
cerning the Shaker of the Spear of Pallas Athene, the Classical 
Goddess of Wisdom, War, and Invention. By S. A. E. 
Hickson. (7s. 6d. net. Gay & Hancock.) 

An amazing farrago of nonsense and misapplied industry and 
ingenuity. The writer demonstrates to his own satisfaction that 
Bacon wrote the works, not only of Shakespeare, but of Mon- 
taigne, Marlowe, Spenser, and many others, and that he was 
the son of Queen Elizabeth. After this, is any reductio ad 
absurdius possible ? 


Havelock Ellis. Impressions and Comments. 
Series. (6s. net each. Constable.) 

Mr. Ellis’s ‘‘ Impressions and Comments ” first appeared six 
years ago. It is pleasant to know that a reprint is called for, 
since, though he likens them to “ fallen leaves,” they by no 
means deserve to be swept away. He has travelled in many 
countries of Europe, and also in many countries of the mind, 
and he has always brought back impressions worth recording. 
There is a delightful freshness about many of his literary com- 
ments—e.g. the remark that Chaucer's Prologue definitely 
assumes that the reason for pilgrimages is not religious but 
biological; and his frequent paradoxes are provocative of 
thought and never merely tiresome. 


The Writings and Life of George Meredith: A Centenary Study. 
By Mary S. GRETTON. (6s. net. Milford : Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 

Written by a whole-hearted yet discriminating admirer of 
Meredith, this study takes rank among standard critical bio- 
graphies. The exposition of novels and poems is lucid and, at 
the same time, full of delicate feeling. The book is a revision 
and expansion of one published in 1907. 


Plato's American Republic. Done out of the Original by D. 
WoopruFF. (2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Possibly no wittier satire has been penned in our generation 
than this clever parody of The Republic. The style of a Platonic 
dialogue is closely reproduced, along with the hostile prejudices 
with which an aristocratic Hellene would certainly have regarded 
many features of American democracy. The book is rich in 
entertainment, which will probably be relished more unre- 
servedly in other countries than in the United States; but it 
also contains some very cogent criticisms of the American 
tendency to glorify card-indexes and mistake information for 
knowledge, and of the folly of weakening law by “ outlawing a 
permanent human appetite.” 


(1) The Craft of Fiction. By P. LuBBock. New Edition. 
(2) The Mind in Making. By J. H. Rosinson. 
Edition. (3s. 6d. each net. Cape.) 

The inclusion of “ The Craft of Fiction ” (1) in The Travellers’ 
Library will bring within reach of many new readers an admir- 
able example of the critical art and a specially choice piece of 
English writing. Prof. Robinson's essay on the human mind (2), 
showing that it is the product of many centuries of evolution and 
is only very slowly being made into an instrument for finding 
truth, is full of stimulus, and deserves the place now accorded 
it in the same attractive series. 


Essays of To-Day and Yesterday. David Grayson. 
Monkhouse. (ts. net. each. Harrap.) 

The publishers are to be thanked who place within the reach 
of readers of taste, but of limited purses, such good fare as that 
provided in these pocket volumes with the unusual covers, 
which will, we hope, figure on every railway bookstall; for 
David Grayson, whose work is not easy to procure, we should be 
specially grateful. 

(1) Readings. Selected by W. DE LA MARE and Dr. T. QUAYLE. 
Book V. (2s. 6d. net. Blackwell.) 

(2) Reading and Thinking. Edited by Dr. R. WILSON 
1s. 8d. Book II, 1s. rod. Nel. n.) 

(1) The pieces in this particular volume of the series are 
concerned more with things than ‘ thoughts ’’—that is, they 
are mainly descriptive passages, and not one in the whole 


First and Second 


New 


Allan 


. (Book I, 
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selection can fail to please. Many by well-known writers are 
unfamiliar; W. H. Hudson’s “ Beautiful Hawk-moths,’”’ W. H. 
Davies’s “ Gridling,” and Quiller-Couch’s “ The Little Ghost’s 
Hands ” will certainly compel re-reading. (2) The contents of 
these firmly-bound and attractive texts are lively and varied, 
and the questions thereon, if occasionally trivial, are doubtless 
a needed labour-saving device for the teacher of unwieldy 
classes. 

Mareeya: A Novel. By E. Taıt-ReID. (6s. net. Heffer.) 

The earlier chapters give a vivid picture of life at Newnham, 
and the character-drawing of the women, especially of the 
brilliant Russian girl who calls herself Mareeya, is good. The 
hero is somewhat excessive, both in his affectations of incom- 
petence and in the qualities and attainments which he so 
persistently conceals. If this is a first novel, it is decidedly 
promising. 

English Speech To-day. By Prof. B. P. MacpoNnaLp. (4s. 6d. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

A remarkably clear, well-expressed, and well-illustrated 
treatise of voice-production. 

Self-Improvement: A Study of Criticism for Teachers. By 
Dr. S. E. Davis. (6s. 6d. New York: Macmillan.) 

The mirror is held up to the teacher in quotations from current 
criticisms, and he is invited to see himself as others see him. 
Many of the faults might seem too obvious to pillory in print, 
but some amusement and profit may be gleaned from the 
lectures. 


Crime and Detection. (Cloth, 2s. net. 
Milford : Oxford University Press.) 

Beyond the Hills. By M. JENKINSON. (5s. net. Warne.) 

Nelson’s Classics. St. Ronan's Well. By Sir WALTER SCOTT. 
The Journal of Sir Walter Scott, 1825-32, from the Original 
Manuscript at Abbotsford. In 2 vols. The Last Chrontcle 
of Barset. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. In 2 vols. (1s. 6d. net 
each vol. Nelson.) 

The Longer Standard Spelling List : 3,500 Common Words which 
every Boy and Giri should be able to write down Correctly. 
Selected and graded by Dr. W. Boyp. (6d. Harrap.) 

Doctor Thorne. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. (Cloth, 2s. net. 
Leather, 3s. 6d. net. Milford: Oxford University Press.) 

Famous English Books and their Stories. By AMy CRUSE. (2s. 6d. 


Leather, 38s. 6d. net. 


Harrap.) 

Below the Watchtowervs. By MARGARET SKELTON. (7s. 6d. net. 
Parsons.) 

New English Exercises. By G. Boas. (2s. Arnold.) 

Little Stories to Tell: Three Hundred Stories. Retold by 


F. H. LEE. (3s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

The Progress of English Literature. By H. S. KERMODE. 
net. Pitman.) 

The New Beacon Readers. By J. H. Fassett. Teachers’ Manual 
(revised edition). (1s. 6d. net. Ginn.) 

How to Write and Sell Short Stories. By R. F. FOSTER. (38. 


(3s. 6d. 


cloth ; 2s. paper. Allen & Unwin.) 
The English Way: a Text-Book on the Art of Writing (for 
Junior Forms). By Dr. B. L. K. HENDERSON. 2s. 6d. net. 


Macdonald & Evans.) 

The Writer's Guide: an Up-to-date Handbook of Ideas and 
Information for All who Write. By H. HERD. (2s. net, paper. 
3s. net, cloth. Allen & Unwin.) 

For Silent Reading. By J. A. MASTERTON. 
tional Co.) 

Vocabulary Work for Juniors : for Transcription, Spelling, Oral, 
and Written Composition. By E. J. KENNY. (rod. Univer- 
sity of London Press.) 

A Book of English Prose, 1700-1914. Edited by E. PARTRIDGE. 
(2s. 6d. Arnold.) 


(2s. Grant Educa- 


(1) Gray. Poetry and Prose. With Essays by JoHNson, GOLD- 
SMITH, and others. With an Introduction and Notes by 
J. Crorts. (3s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

{2) Paradise Lost: A Poem in Twelve Books. By JOHN MILTON. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by G. H. COWLING. 
With Illustrations, Notes, and Appendix by H. F. HALLETT. 
(4s. Methuen.) 

One (1) of the most attractive volumes yet published in the 
“Clarendon Series.” The right approach to Gray for many 
readers is through the letters, of which a good selection is given 
here, together with the best of the poetry. Prof. Croft’s intro- 
duction has just that note of distinction, which an introduction 
to literature ought always to have, but seldom achieves in 
practice. Mr. Cowling’s edition of *‘ Paradise Lost ” (2) gives a 
good deal of help to the modern reader in small compass ; it is 
a competent piece of work. 


First Steps to Parnassus. By W. E. WILLiams. (38. 6d. Univer- 
sity of London Press.) 

Study of the mechanism of verse is to be pursued with caution, 
and a wise teacher will be careful not to overdo it. But anyone 
who takes a class in one of the modern anthologies, such as 
“ Poems of To-Day,’’ may be glad of the kind of help which 
Mr. Williams gives. 


A Book of English Verse Satire. Chosen and Annotated by 
A. G. BARNES. (4s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

This is an interesting collection. A suggestive introduction 
describes the development and changes that have taken place 
in verse satire since the days of Donne and Marvell, and shows 
how it has been supplanted by the cartoon in later years. 


One Hundred French Poems, with 


A Bouquet from France. 
By W. 


English Translations in Verse, and Brief Notes. 
THORLEY. (78. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

Mr. Thorley has culled an exquisite bouquet of French lyrics 
and sonnets, beginning with the thirteenth century and coming 
down to the present day. Of his hundred blooms, many are 
unknown to the ordinary anthologies, yet there is nothing here 
that is not first-rate. French and English are printed on 
opposite pages. If the metrical versions sometimes wander 
rather far from the original and occasionally (as in the penult- 
mate stanza of De Musset’s Sur une morte) pervert the sense, 
they never miss being poetry in their own right. The charm of 
the book is enhanced by the notes which are dainty essays-in- 
little on some of the poets represented. 


History and Poetry: A Book of Verses Bearing upon British 
History from 1603 to 1837. Selected and Edited by D. L. J. 
PERKINS. (18. 9d. Nelson.) 

A fresh and interesting collection of historical poems. Clavell’s 

“ Recantation of an Ill Ledde Life’’ (1628) is a delightful 

discovery. 


(1) A Book of English Poems : Graded for Use in Schools. By 
Dr. J. H. JAGGER. Introductory Part. (1s. 3d. University 
of London Press.) 

(2) The Poets’ Highway. Edited by ELIZABETH D’OYLEY. 
Book I (for Pupils from 8 to 10 years old). Book II (for 
Pupils from 10 to 12 years old). (1s. each.) Book III (for 
Pupils from 12 to 15 years old). (1s. 6d. Arnold.) 

(3) A First and Second Book of Lyrical Poetry. Selected and 
Edited by H. A. TREBLE and G. H. VALLINS. (Is. each. 
Milford : Oxford University Press.) 

Enviable are the children of 1926, with such a wealth of 
poetic anthologies to browse among, and wise the management 
which offers to its pupils a wide choice, for, unless there be 
indiscreet interference, each child chooses what fits its fancy, 
and the common result is a desire to read more of a favourite 
author or of a form of poetry which appeals to the individual. 
Each of the above has a judicious mingling of old and modern 
examples and each has some special feature to recommend it: 
(1) The extreme simplicity and freshness, appropriate to the 
‘‘ under-eights,’’ of most of the poems; (2) an arrangement 
which, without undue sacrifice of margin or type, allows an 
average of more than 100 poems to each of the volumes, offering 
a rich medley for a child’s choice; (3) more restricted by tradi- 
tion in its selection, has a helpful classification of the fifty-six 
poems in the second volume, and, in both, suggestive notes and 
questions. On behalf of the ‘ under-eights,’’ one regrets the 
inclusion in (1) and Volumes I and II of (2) of specimens by 
living writers of fairy verse marred by the tone of unchildlike 
incredulity and condescension and the tinge of levity seemingly 
almost inseparable from these modern productions. 


Poems and Ballads of Scottish History. Edited by D. M. Ross. 
(1s. 6d. Blackie.) 

Selections from the English Poets: for Secondary and Central 
Schools. By C. J. Hatt. Books 1, 2, 3, and 4. (Books! 
and 2, 1s. 3d. each; Books 3 and 4, Is. 6d. each. Harrap.) 

The Tragedy of Coriolanus. (The New Readers’ Shakespeare). 
Edited by G. B. Harrison and F. H. PRITCHARD. (Is. 
Harrap.) 

The Golden Book of Modern English Poetry, 1870-1920. 
and Arranged by T. CALDWELL. School Edition. 
Dent.) 

Verse Composition for Children. 
Harrap.) 

Plain Text Shakespeare. With Introductions by J. DRINKWATER. 
Hamlet. A Midsummer-Night's Dream. As You Like lt. 
The Merchant of Venice. (tod. net each. Collins.) 

Sixty-three Poems. By W.GrBson. Selected for Use in Schools 
and Colleges by Prof. E. A. PARKER. (3s. 6d. Macmillan.) 


Selected 
(2s. 6d. 


By H. Drury. (2s. 6d. net. 
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Fifth 
New York: Columbia University 


Introduction to Contemporary Civilization : A Syllabus. 
Edition. (12s. 6d. net. 
Press.) 

America is a country which lays great store on what its 
citizens call “ syllabi.” It would appear that all teachers either 
produce “syllabi” or purchase them. They are expensive 
luxuries ; the present specimen runs to no more than 122 pages, 
but it costs 12s. 6d. It is intended to provide a detailed outline, 
with reference to authorities, for a course of lessons on civiliza- 
tion. The course is divided into three main sections. The first 
treats of civilization and its foundations in physical and human 
nature. The second consists of a survey of the development of 
modern civilization. The third deals with some insistent prob- 
lems of to-day—international, political, economic, educational. 
Teachers of adult classes will undoubtedly gather from it topics 
for lessons. 


Cranmer and the Reformation under Edward VI: The Thirlwall 
and Gladstone Prize Essay for 1925. By C. H. SMYTH. 
(10s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

This is a learned, able, and heavily documented prize-essay on 
the Edwardian Reformation. It traces with a fullness never 
before attempted, the Continental sources from which were 
derived the theologies incorporated in the two prayer books of 
the period. The uncompromising and even extreme Protes- 
tantism of the Church of England is made unmistakably evident. 
The book is one for the specialist rather than for the general 
reader. 


The Boy Through the Ages. By Dorotuy M. STUART. (78. 6d. 
net. Harrap.) 
History used to concern itself mainly with kings. From 


Macaulay’s time it began to take cognisance of the people; but 
still it was the grown-up people. Even now children rarely 
figure in its pages, unless they are princes who painfully earn a 
premature fame by being murdered, exiled, or deposed. Miss 
Stuart has made a notable departure from the conventional by 
writing a sketch of world-history with the everlasting boy as 
its centre. Cave boy, Egyptian boy, Grecian boy, Roman boy, 
and so on down to present-day boy—all are described in a dozen 
fascinating chapters. The printing and paper are good; the 
illustrations numerous and attractive; the binding a triumph 
of artistic taste. Altogether, the book deserves and should enjoy 
a wide and long-continued popularity. 


History Time-Charts : How to Make and Use Them. With some 
Examples. By H. G. Woop. (3s. 6d. net. Nisbet.) 

Mr. Wood has produced the largest and most complete mono- 
graph on time-charts that has yet been made available for 
teachers. It first discusses the various forms of time-charts, 
and the methods of their use. Then it provides, with ample and 
highly-coloured illustrations, seven examples of effective carto- 
graphy. The colours, indeed, are too high. It is safe to say 
that in actual life nothing like them has ever been seen on earth. 
The mixing up, too, of people of widely-sundered centuries in 
one inane scene, where no one character is able to have any 
dealings with any other, is a grave diagrammatical defect. Still, 
in spite of a few artistic and other defects, the book is well- 
conceived and skilfully executed. 


The League of Nations: A Manual for the Use of Teachers of 
Secondary Schools and Intermediate Colleges in India, Burma, 
and Ceylon. By Prof. D. G. E. HALL and Prof. J. M. SEN. 
(Rs. 1.12. India: Macmillan.) 

Although this work by two professors in Oriental universities 
is intended primarily for Eastern students, its lucid and accurate 
summary of the constitution and powers of the League of Nations 
will be found extremely useful to teachers and others in England. 


An Introduction to the History of Western Europe. By J. H. 
Rosinson. I. The Background of Modern History. Il. The 
Emergence of Existing Conditions and Ways of Thinking. 
Completely Revised and Enlarged Edition. (15s. net. each 
volume. Ginn.) 

_ There is no need to describe in detail Prof. Robinson’s standard 

introduction to the ‘‘ History of Western Europe.” For nearly 

a quarter of a century it has guided and delighted successive 

generations of upper school children in both America and 

England. The present revised and enlarged edition is produced 

in two sumptuous volumes which deserve a place in any and 

every college library. The supplementary chapters treat of 

(1) “ The World War,” (2) “ Europe Since the War,” (3) ‘‘ New 

Conceptions of the World we Live in,” (4) “ New Views of Man’s 

Nature and Traditions,” and (5) ‘ Plans for Bettering Human 

Relations.” 


The Aryans: A Study of Indo-European Origins. 
CHILDE. (1os. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Nearly forty years have elapsed since Canon Taylor with his 
book on “ The Origins of the Aryans ” gave rise to a long and 
complicated controversy on the classification of the races of 
Europe. Many regions have been claimed as the home of the 
Aryans, e.g. the central tableland of Asia, the plains of Middle 
Europe, the forests of North Europe, and the steppes of 
South Russia. Mr. Childe sums up the arguments in favour of 
all of them, and ends by proclaiming a leaning towards the 
South Russian hypothesis. But he has his doubts about it. 
He has written a learned, well-balanced, and valuable disser- 
tation. 


From Tribe to Empire: Social Organization among Primitives 
and in the Ancient East. By Prof. A. Moret and G. Davy. 
(16s. net. Kegan Paul.) 

This volume is a translation, skilfully made by Mr. V. G. 
Childe, of a French original published in that important series 
on the History of Civilization that Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. 
are presenting to English readers. It is a work full of valuable 
and curious information, specially interesting to those whose 
study is early sociology. The learned authors treat first of the 
organization of primitive totemistic groups and trace the rise of 
a central authority therein. They then proceed to show how, in 
certain favoured regions of the East, mainly owing to economic 
causes, the primitive organization of group, tribe, and clan 
passed into the form of the theocratic empire. No student of 
human origins can afford to neglect this careful investigation. 


Spain : A Short History of its Politics, Literature, and Art from 
Earliest Times to the Present. By H. D. SEDGWICK. (10s. 6d. 
net. Harrap.) 

Several interesting histories of Spain have recently reached 
this country from America. The people of the United States are 
drawn to study Spanish affairs because of their close contact 
with the States which were once Spanish colonies, and because 
of their own occupation of Cuba and the Philippines. The 
present sketch is distinguished from its predecessors, first, by 
its commendable brevity, and secondly, by its attention to 
literature and art as well as to politics. It forms an excellent 
introduction to Spanish civilization as a whole. 
twelve photographs illustrate its pages. 


Histoire Politique de L'Europe Contemporaine: Evolution des 
Partis et des Formes Politiques, 1814-1914. Par Prof. Ch. 
SEIGNOBOS. Septième Edition, entièrement refondue et 
considérablement augmentée. Tome II. (72 fr. Paris: 
Armand Colin.) 

The great History of Europe in the Nineteenth Century by 
Prof. Charles Seignobos is well known to all students of modern 
history, either in its French original (1897) or in the excellent 
English translation, published in London by Mr. Heinemann 
(1901). In France the work has passed through six editions, 
and the volume before us forms the second and concluding 
section of the seventh edition. It carries the narrative of 
European politics down to the time of the outbreak of the 
Great War. The two outstanding features of the work remain 
unchanged ; first, Europe is not treated as a whole, but each 
important state is dealt with separately ; secondly, peaceful 
activities and internal developments are described in mich 
fuller detail than wars and rumours of wars. In every country 
constitutional matters are discussed with peculiar fullness and 
insight. 


By V. G. 


One map and 


What we Owe to the Greeks. By J. A. BRENDON. (Rambles 
through History Series.) (1s. 3d. Blackie.) 
The Story of the Empire. By Sir C. Lucas. (3s. 6d. net. 


Collins.) 

England Before the Norman Conquest. By Prof. R. W. CHAMBERS. 
(University of London Intermediate Source-Books of 
History, No. VII.) (10s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

I am a Citizen .. .: Chapters on Civics for Young People. 
By E. M. WHITE. (28. 6d. net. Meiklejohn.) 

Readings from the Great Historians. Volume IV. Early European 
History to the Fall of Rome. Selected and Edited by 
A. DuTHIE. (4s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Episodes in the History of England: Coming of the Romans to 
the Norman Conquest, 558 B.C. to A.D. 1066. By A. J. 
IRELAND. (38. 6d. Longmans.) 

The Development of the European Nattons, 1870-1921. By 
Prof. J. H. Rose. Sixth edition, including two Supple- 
mentary Chapters by W. L. McPHERSON. (Ios. 6d. net. 
Constable.) 
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Practical Mathematics. Part II. By A. Dakin. (4s. 6d. Bell.) 


This is an excellent sequel to Part I, and brings the student 
to a point from which he can advance to the study of the 
calculus; the final chapter, in fact, is on ‘‘ Rates of Change,” 
and prepares the way. One specially good feature in this volume 
is the chapter entitled ‘‘ Facts about Circles.” Here the author 
is entirely in accordance with recent reports on the teaching 
of mathematics to technical students in introducing a little 
deductive geometry, enough to show the student that these facts 
are part of a logically connected system, and not isolated and 
arbitrary peculiarities. At the same time the examples in this 
chapter dealing with linkages, mechanisms, &c., and illustrated 
by stimulating diagrams show that this part of the book has 
its definitely practical interests. Space does not allow us to 
mention other attractive features, but we can cordially recom- 
mend this volume in its entirety. 


Advanced Calculus. By Prof. W. F. Oscoop. (25s. net. New 
York: Macmillan.) 

This is a sequel to the author’s “ Introduction to the Calculus.”’ 
It deals more systematically with such subjects as integration 
and differential equat ons, but except for a few chapters such as 
these, it is definitely beyond the range of school work. The 
treatment is sound, and the book is well adapted for the mathe- 
matical specialist; at the same time it has chapters for the 
physicist on e.g. elastic vibrations and thermodynamics. 


Differential and Integral Calculus. By Prof. A. COHEN. (10s. 6d. 
net. Heath.) 

This volume rightly deals with differential and integral calculus 
pari passu, and is perhaps as Satisfactory for use in this country 
as a book adapted for American students ever can be. The usual 
geometrical and physical applications of the subject are included, 
but the treatment in the early chapters is more abstract and 
formal than it might be. The phraseology, also, is unnecessarily 
verbose and not always clear; for instance, we doubt if the 
phrase on page 7, ‘‘ for n sufficiently large and all larger values "’ 
would convey the correct meaning to a student who did not 
already know what meaning it was intended to convey. In 
dealing with the degree of rigour to be attempted in funda- 
mental proofs, the author has adopted a middle course. The 
book is better adapted for those who are beginning the subject 
comparatively late than for the young student of 16 or so. 


A Junior Geometry : Based on the Various Geometry Books by 
Godfrey and Siddons. By A. W. S1ppons and R. T. HUGHEs. 
(4s. Cambridge University Press.) 

This should be a useful first geometry book, especially perhaps 
for preparatory schools. It is based on the well-known books 
by Godfrey and Siddons, and definitely excludes the systematic 
treatment based on the smallest possible number of axioms 
which belongs to a later stage of intellectual development. 
Methods of experiment, intuition, and deduction are all used, 
and the pupil will not feel that time is being lost in “ proving 
the obvious,” and should still acquire a respect for exact logic. 
The examples are numerous and interesting. Reference is con- 
tinually made to a companion volume, “ Notes and Answers,” 
which the teacher will apparently also require, but we have not 
seen a copy. 


Introductory Course in General Mathematics. By H. E. HOWARD. 
(Book I, 1s. 4d. Book II, 1s. 6d. Book III, 1s. 9d. Teachers’ 
Books, I, II, III, 2s. 6d. net each. Milford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 

This is a praiseworthy attempt to produce a general course in 
elementary mathematics, in which the various sub-divisions of 
the subject are dovetailed into one another, so as to form a 
consistent logical sequence. It is impossible here to give the 
syllabus in detail, but it includes most of the work that an 
average boy might be expected to do between the ages of 12 
and 15 years, as far as variation in algebra and the trigonometry 
of the right-angled triangle. The most noticeable omission is 
in geometry, for practically no attempt is made to include any 
deductive work. The angle properties of the circle, for instance, 
are discovered experimentally, and the admirable opportunity 
that they offer for simple deductive treatment is only referred 
to in the corresponding chapter in the * Teachers’ Book.” 
These Teachers’ Books contain many valuable hints on method 
and oral work. They also contain additional exercises, which 
there seems to be no good reason for printing in them rather 
than in the pupils’ books, and answers to all the exercises in the 
corresponding pupil’s book. We can commend the course, for 
it possesses many attractive and suggestive features. 


An Introduction to the Theory of Infinite Series. By Prof. 
T. J. TA. Bromwicu. Second Edition, Revised, with the 
Assistance of Dr. T. M. MACROBERT. (30s. net. Macmillan.) 

We may recall the stimulating and altogether beneficial effect 

upon mathematical studies in this country which Bromwich’s 
“ Infinite Series ” produced, when published eighteen years ago. 
It at once became an indispensable part of every mathematical 
library, and has continued to be one of the chief avenues through 
which students enter upon the study of higher analysis. It is 
deeply to be regretted that the author has not been able to 
carry to completion the revision which he contemplated, and 
upon Dr. Macrobert has devolved the task of giving effect, as 
far as possible, to the author’s intentions. The general plan 
and arrangement of the work remain unchanged, but there are 
certain omissions and additions. The most extensive emission is 
that of the entire discussion of summable series. In view of 
recent developments, an adequate treatment would have 
required more space than could be given to it. Among the 
additions may be mentioned discussions of the solution of 
linear differential equations of the second order, elliptic function 
formulae, asymptotic expansions of Bessel Functions, and 
trigonometrical series. These serve still further to enhance the 
value of the work, and we are certain the new edition will be as 
heartily welcomed as was the earlier one. 


(1) Test Papers. Set I (Class or Standard III). Set II (Class 
or Standard IV). Set III (Class or Standard V). Set IV 
(Class or Standard VI). By Eb. J. S. Lay. (4d. each. 
Macmillan.) 

(2) The Ten-Minute Books. By Ep. J. S. Lay. I (Class or 
Standard III). II (Class ov Standard IV). (od. each.) 
III (Class or Standard V). IV (Class or Standard VI). 
(1s. each. Macmillan.) 

Many teachers will find great help in their work from these 
test papers and revision notes. (1) The ‘‘ Test Papers” are 
intended to train pupils at an early age to answer questions in 
writing; they include term tests in arithmetic, geography, 
history, and English, for all classes above the second. (2) 
“The Ten-Minute Books” provide pupils with matter for a 
rapid revision of the term’s work prior to the terminal examina- 
tion; they contain lessons in history, geography, and English, 
together with lessons in spelling and general knowledge. 


Advanced Calculus: a Course arranged with Special Reference 
to the Needs of Students of Applied Mathematics. By Prof. 
F.S. Woops. (21s. net. Ginn.) 

Fundamental Arithmetic. By Dr. P. B. BALLARD. Teacher’s 
Book. With Notes and Answers. (2s. Pupil’s Book I. 
1s. University of London Press.) 


Geometry for Secondary Schools. By J. C. PINcocKk. (3s. 6d. 
Harrap.) 

Analytic Functions of a Complex Variable. By Prof. D. R. 
CurTIss. (10s. net. Open Court Co.) 

The Way of Arithmetic. Compiled by P. G. STAINES and 

- T. INGRAM under the direction of P. F. Burns. Books I and 
II. (Book I, paper, 7d.; cloth, rod.; Book II, paper, 8d. ; 
cloth, 11d. Collins.) 

Common-Sense Arithmetic : a Junior Textbook. By F. F. POTTER 
and F.C. Rice. (With Answers, 4s. 6d. Without Answers, 
3s. 6d. Pitman.) 

Arithmetic. Parts III and IV. By C. V. DuRELt and R. C. 
Fawpry. (2s. 6d. Bell.) 

Progressive Arithmetic Tests: Third to Seventh Years. By H. 
McKay. (Without Answers, Paper, 3d. Limp Cloth, 5d. 
With Answers, Paper, 44d. Limp Cloth, 64d. Milford : 
Oxford University Press.) 

Elementary Mathematics : Specially Prepared for Central Schools, 
Senior Elementary Schools, and Upper Standards (VI, VII, 
VIII). Part II (for Pupils of 12-14 years). By E. SANKEY 
and A. Royps. (1s. 6d. Bell.) 

The Pupils’ Class-Book of Arithmetic. Book VII. For the Higher 
Classes. By Ed. J. S. Lay. (2s. 3d. Macmillan.) 

Farm Calculations and Accounts: Including a Thorough Treat- 
ment of Agricultural Calculations and of the Business Trans- 
actions of the Farm. By Dr. A. G. Ruston and C. V. Dawe. 
(3s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

Farm Measurements: A Practical Treatment of Problems in 
Mensuration. By Dr. A. G. Ruston and C. V. Dawe. 
(2s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 
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PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Eugenics and Politics. Essays by Dr. F. C. S. SCHILLER. (8s. 6d. 
net. Constable.) 


These essays are, as the author states, the product of a hobby, 
the by-product of a busy academic life, and he is keenly aware 
that they do not form a systematic treatise. But he offers the 
apology that the present condition of the subject demands a 
lighter literature than the systematic treatise, and this lighter 
literature he here exemplifies in what we may be pardoned for 
calling a marked and unmistakable Oxford manner. We feel 
bound to express our preference for a closely reasoned treatment. 
but there are no doubt many readers who will find a good use 
for these clever intimations of the eugenic point of view. 


From Pascal to Proust: Studies in the Genealogy of a Philosophy. 
By G. TURQUET-MILNES. (5s. net. Cape.) 


The aim of these studies is to simplify the philosophy of 
Bergson, in which Duration is the ultimate psychological element. 
Life traverses our personalities but is absolutely distinct from 
them. What is real is the current itself which animates us all; 
we live in Duration. “ Duration, or the universal movement of 
things in nature, is but a special measure of that incessant 
activity which pushes the world on.’’ Such in bald outline is 
the philosophy of Bergson; and the endeavour of Mr. G. 
Turquet-Milnes in the various chapters of his book is to trace 
Bergsonism as inherent, by anticipation, in Pascal, Moliére, and 
Balzac; and, by coincidence or conscious acceptance, in 
Meredith, Albert Thibaudet, and Proust. ‘‘ Certain ideas are 
common,” says the author, “ to the philosophers of the nine- 
teenth century and to those of ancient Greece.’’ Heraclitus, 
Plato, Plotinus, are obviously thinkers kindred to Bergson. And 
so, too, is Hegel; yet Bergson is not Hegel; ‘‘ Duration ” is 
not ‘‘ Becoming.” These, of course, are purely speculations; 
buteven lay readers of Mr. Turquet-Milnes’s book cannot fail 
to be impressed by his power of tracing likeness in difference, 
and the subtle discrimination that stamps his work. 


Human Experience: A Study of its Structure. 
HALDANE. (6s. net. Murray.) 


This inquiry into the nature and meaning of human experience 
is a critical retutation of John Dewey's ‘‘ Experience and 
Nature.” Dewey maintains that knowledge is just a phase of 
experience, that experience posesses an actuality of its own, 
outside of any knowledge of it ; on the other hand Lord Haldane’s 
thesis is that what is experienced and knowledge are not two 
but one; knowledge is itself foundational, and does not lie 
outside experience, nor is it a product of experience. The book 
is written for those who are interested, but not of necessity 
much trained, in philosophical inquiry. 


By Viscount 


Comparative Philosophy. By P. MASSON-OURSEL. (10s. 6d. net. 
Kegan Paul.) 
Exercises in Logic and Scientific Method. By Prof. A. WoLF. 


New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. (4s. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

Common Sense and tts Cultivation. By Dr. H. Hankin. 
(7s. 6d. net.) Kegan Paul. 


Our Minds and Their Bodies. By Prof. J. LAIRD. 
Milford: Oxford University Press.) 

Free-Thought tn the Social Sciences. By J. A. HOBSON. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

An Introduction to Philosophy. By Prof. E. S. BRIGHTMAN. 
(16s. Cape.) $ 


(2s. 6d. net. 


(108. 


Mental Life : An Introduction to Psychology. By Dr. B. EDGELL. 


(7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 
Ability: A Psychological Study. By Victoria HazLıTT. (6s. 
net. Methuen.) 


Bedford College has made a useful contribution to psychology 
in these two books. Dr. Edgell’s may well become the most 
popular text-book for university students beginning the study of 
psychology. It is easier, shorter (and cheaper) than McDougall’s 
“ Outline,” and its wealth of illustration from real life and from 
literature makes it attractive reading. The author explains 
very clearly where her view of the “ unconscious ” differs from 
that of Freud, but she gives him his due place among modern 
psychiatrists. It is unfortunate that she did not bring the book 
up to date with an account of the “Gestalt” school of psy- 
chology in Germany, and especially of the work of Koffka. 
Miss Hazlitt’s book makes good this deficiency, for in Part I, 
which is devoted to a theoretical discussion of the nature of 
ability, she gives a clear account of the chief conclusions of the 


Gestalt school, which she accepts in the main as being not 
antagonistic to her thesis that intelligence is a problem-solving 
organization, and that its efficiency is measured by the degree 
to which experiences are confluent. Part II of the book con- 
tains an account of the tests which were given to all incoming 
students at Bedford College in 1921, and repeated in 1922 and 
1923, with a view to investigating the abilities involved in the 
work of the Faculties of Arts and Science respectively. The 
tests are most ingenious, and the conclusions reached, though at 
present tentative, suggest that tests of this nature may be of 
very practical value for selecting students who would be likely 
to have special difficulties in either faculty. 


Psycho-Analysis for Normal People. By GERALDINE COSTER. 
(2s. 6d. net. Milford: Oxford University Press.) 

This is the most useful book of its kind since Bernard Hart’s 
“ Psychology of Insanity.” It sets forth in a simple and readable 
style the main principles of analytical psychology in its applica- 
tion to everyday life, and is particularly well adapted for the 
use of nurses and young teachers. The opening chapter clears 
away many difficulties in the matter of terminology, and the 
main body of the book is concerned with such topics as In- 
stinctive Energy, Fear, the Power Instinct, the Sex Instinct. 
The last chapter attempts with considerable success a study of 
the psychology of Jesus. 


The Borderland of Music and Psychology.. By F. Howes. (6s. 
net. Kegan Paul.) 

This is a stimulating and original book, exploring the rather 
obscure region where psychology and music meet. It deals in 
a pleasant and readable manner with such topics as “ Emotion 
in Music,” ‘‘ Inspiration and the Sub-Conscious,” ‘“‘ Gregarious- 


ness in Audiences and Performers,’’ and will interest the general 


reader, as well as both psychologists and musicians. 


Influencing Human Behaviour. By Prof. H. A. OVERSTREET. 
(7s. 6d. net. Cape.) 

Prof. Cyril Burt’s introduction to this book promises the 
reader that he may be stimulated, he may be provoked, he may 
be startled, but assuredly he will not be bored. Most readers— 
whether teachers, public speakers, or business men—will agree 
that the promise is fulfilled; they will perforce follow the 
author through the various methods of capturing the attention, 
of “ crossing the interest dead-line,’’ of ‘‘ making ideas stick,” 
and will almost certainly reach the fulfilment of ‘‘ our basic 
enterprise ” in the sixteenth and last chapter. 


Pädagogische Monographien. Begriindet von Dr. E. MEUMANN. 
Herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. G. DEUCHLER und Prof. Dr. 
A. FISCHER. Band XXIV. Vom Wertereich der Jugend- 
lichen: Untersuchungen tiber Tatbestände des Emotionalen 
Lebens in der Reifezeit. Von Dr. W. WEIGEL. Erster Band 
(I. und II. Teil). (Geh. M. 6. Geh. M. 8. Leipzig-Miinchen : 
Verlag Otto Nemnich.) 


For the first time a list of British Honours has contained 
the name of a Chinese woman, in the M.B.E. awarded to 
Miss Foonyee Catherine Woo, headmistress of the St. Paul’s 
Girls’ School, Hong Kong. Miss Woo, the daughter of 
a Chinese Christian doctor, after being at C.M.S. 
schools in Hong-Kong, studied at Clapham High 
School and at Cherwell Hall, Oxford. For a short 
period she gained teaching experience at Cheltenham Col- 
lege. In 1916 the members of the Chinese congregation of 
St. Paul’s Church, Hong-Kong, decided to open a school 
particularly for their daughters, and on Miss Woo’s return 
home in 1917 she was invited to be principal. She overcame 
many early difficulties with which she had to contend, 
and has built up a first-rate institution, which is shortly 
moving to a new building able to accommodate between 
600 and 700 pupils. The site for the school was given last 
year by the British Government, together with a grant to 
supplement the sum raised by Miss Woo and her Chinese 
supporters. The school will take children from kinder- 
garten to matriculation age. A thorough vernacular 
education in Chinese and a higher education in Chinese 
classics are given. Domestic science and physical culture 
are given much attention, as well as social service. The girls 
help to support primary free schools, in which they also 
teach. 
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Vacuum Practice. By L. Dunoyer. Translated by J. H. SMITH. 
(12s. 6d. Bell.) 

Research work with high vacua, and especially that which 
relates to the development of the modern triode valve and of 
X-ray tubes, has resulted in the rapid growth of vacuum 
technique. This volume gives a detailed account of present 
knowledge of the subject: it will be useful for the technical 
expert and serve also as a book of reference for others who may 
be interested. The text describes the numerous types of pumps 
and manometers used, the phenomena associated with the 
occlusion of gases on glass and metal surfaces, and the available 
methods of removing the last appreciable trace of gases in (or, 
“ cleaning up ”) valves and lamps 


The Principles of Physical Optics: An Historical and Philo- 
sophical Treatment. By E. Macu. Translated by Dr. J. S. 
ANDERSON and Dr. A. F. E. YounG. (21s. net. Methuen.) 

The historical development of all branches of optics is here 
described in the fullest detail. The quantity of literature, 
dating from the earliest times, which evidently has been exam- 
ined with great care by the author, must have been immense ; 
and the volume constitutes a work of much value to the serious 
student of this branch of physics. Copious references to original 
sources are given as footnotes. 


Discovery: Or the Spirit and Service of Science. 
GREGORY. School Edition. (3s. Macmillan.) 
The publishers have done a real service to education in the 
issue of this special ‘‘ school ” edition of Sir Richard Gregory's 
well-known exposition of ‘‘ the spirit and service of science,” 
and we confidently anticipate that full advantage will be taken 
of it by all teachers of science. 


Readable Relativity: A Book for Non-Specialists. 
DURELL. (3s. 6d. net. Bell.) 

Mr. Durell in this book has attempted to give an account of 
relativity as precise as is compatible with the standard of mathe- 
matical knowledge of the average person. His success is aston- 
ishing ; we have never seen a clearer or more easily intelligible 
account, and within his self-imposed limitations he has put all 
other elementary books on the subject far behind. Many of the 
popular books on relativity serve merely to show that their 
authors themselves do not understand what they profess to 
explain, and it is therefore with real delight that we read Mr. 
Durell’s pages. We cordially recommend ‘‘ Readable Relativity ” 
and have no doubt that it will find a wide circle of readers. 


Chemistry for School Certificate: A Revision Course. By W. 
LITTLER. (23. 6d. Exeter: Wheaton.) 

A thoroughly sound, and remarkably inexpensive, revision 
course in School Certificate chemistry. For the purpose for 
which it is intended it is excellent ; it will not, of course, replace 
an ordinary text-book, but should prove a valuable aid to 
examination successes. The drawings are rather crude, but 
they serve their purpose. 


How We Harness Electricity. By C. R. Gipson. (1s. 3d. Blackie.) 

Mr. Gibson is well known as a writer of popular science books, 
and in this latest example he has fully maintained the high 
standard which he has always set himself. The book is clearly 
printed and well illustrated. We consider it admirably adapted 
for use as a reader in elementary schools. 


Common Science. By C. W. WASHBURNE. (3S. 
Is. 6d. each. Bell.) 

Even in its American form, Washburne’s ‘‘ Common Science ”’ 
has found many readers in this country, and we think the 
publishers have done wisely in issuing the book in a cheaper 
edition specially adapted, by Mr. J. A. Cochrane, for use in 
British Schools. The formalist may possibly think there is 
too little science and too many “' applications ” in the book, 
but what science there is, is sound, and the general treatment 
is attractive. Apart from a few typographical errors, such as 
“ clothe’s-peg ” on page 160, we have found few mistakes, and 
the author shows an amazing fertility in the provision of 
questions. 

The Phystology of the Continuity of Life. 
PATON. (12s. net. Macmillan.) 

This is an important contribution to biological literature, and 
should be read and carefully considered by all interested in the 
current theory of heredity and in advanced cytological research. 
Prof. Noël Paton is not prepared to accept all that is claimed 
by the Mendelian school, nor to allow that chromosomes are 
responsible for all that has been attributed to them either in 
heredity or in the determination of sex. In his chapter on this 
last matter he includes a translation of the abstract of Fick’s 


By Sir R. 


By C. V. 


In two parts, 


By Prof. D. NotL 


criticism—the most cogent that has yet appeared—of the yiews 
of Mendelians and of the followers of Weismann. 


The Kingsway Series of Nature Study Exercise Books. By R. 
Morse. Book 1a. Summer Term. (4d. net. Evans.) 

The observational exercises here suggested are well selected, 
and afford scope for a certain amount of reasoning on the results 
obtained. They are very elementary and suited to quite young 
pupils. 

The Importance of Diet in Relation to Health: The People’s 
League of Health Lectures. (38. 6d. net. Routledge.) 

This contains the series of lectures delivered by six eminent 
Po noens under the auspices of the People’s League of 

ealth founded by Miss Olga Nethersole. Prof. Leonard Hill 
deals with the general principles of diet, Prof. Halliburton with 
vitamins, while Drs. Scurfield and Rowlands discuss respectively 
the feeding of infants and the feeding and breeding of cattle in 
relation to the public health. Prof. W. E. Dixon and Sir D’Arcy 
Power contribute the other articles, the former treating food 
from the historical and geographical standpoint, the latter 
dealing with food preservation and adulteration. The health of 
the nation is of such prime importance that every one should read 
this very cheap book and strive to carry out its precepts. 


Science: An Introductory Text-book. By E. J. Hotmyarp. 
(4s. Dent.) 

We have come to regard the name of Mr. Holmyard on the 
cover of a text-book as an adequate guarantee for its contents, 
and this latest of his works completely justifies this view. The 
author’s view-point, his humanistic sympathies, and his broad 
outlook are widely known and find complete expression in the 
small volume under notice. He succeeds admirably in his 
endeavour to present to the young beginner a course of reading 
on science as a whole. We have always pleaded for the abolition 
of watertight compartments as between the various branches of 
science, and for its place in the curriculum as an intensely 
human study, rather than that of a coldly detached “ inquiry.” 
In Mr. Holmyard’s “ Science ” this is exactly what is provided. 
Round the old Aristotelian scheme of air, water, earth, and fire 
we are led step by step through an interesting survey of the 
natural phenomena around us, culminating in a brief account of 
the phenomenon of life. We have nothing but praise for this 
entertaining and instructive book, and we heartily commend it 
to teachers in both elementary and secondary schools. 


Thermodynamics: For Students of Chemistry. By C. N. 
HINSHELWOOD. (6s. net. Methuen.) 

Mr. Hinshelwood caters admirably for the student of chemistry 
who wishes to equip himself adequately for one of the more 
mathematical regions of the subject. His book is, however, too 
advanced for school use, though university scholarship candi- 
dates in their last year might well be introduced to it. A sound 
elementary knowledge of the calculus is assumed throughout. 


Practical Glass Manipulation. By D. B. Briggs. (2s. 6d. net. 
Lockwood.) 

This little book, which was inspired by Dr. S. F. Dufton, is 
clearly the work of an enthusiast, and should supply a very real 
need in the school chemical laboratory. Not every science 
master realizes how easy it is to become reasonably efħcient at 
glass-blowing and how much economy may thereby be effected. 
Mr. Briggs has performed a useful service in providing teachers. 
with clear practical instructions at a low price. 


The Mind in the Making. By J. H. Rospinson. New Edition. 


(3s. 6d. net. Cape.) 
Influencing Human Behaviour. By Prof. H. A. OVERSTREET. 
(7s. 6d. net. Cape.) 


Human Nature and Education. By A. S. WOODBURNE. 
net. Milford: Oxford University Press.) 

An Outline of Abnormal Psychology. By Prof. W. McDouGaLt. 
(15s. net. Methuen.) 

Key to the Families of the Dicotyledons. Reprinted from “ The 
Families of Flowering Plants, Vol. I, Dicotyledons.’’ By 
J. HutcuHiInson. (2s. net. Macmillan.) 

Simple Qualitative Analysis: being Pari III of “ Practical 
Chemistry.” By E. J. HOLMYARD. (Bell’s Natural Science 
Series.) (1s. Bell.) 

Legends of the Sun and Moon. By M. Proctor. (1s. 3d. Harrap.) 

Mechanisms : a Text-Book for the Use of Non-technical Students. 
By E. S. ANDREWS. (38. 6d. University Tutorial Press, 
Ltd.) 


(12s. 6d. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


Corvect French Speech Compared Sound by Sound with Standard 
English, with an Exercise for Every Sound tn each Language : 
A Practical Companion for Pupils at all Stages. By B. 
DUMVILLE. (18. 6d. Pitman.) 

A handy little volume, by an experienced and successful 
teacher, performing what the title promises. Mr. Dumville, in 
his sensible preface, rightly insists that the teacher should be 
fully acquainted with the phonetics of both English and French. 
There are commendably few misprints. For the diphthong in 
“ house ” (du) is preferable to (au); the first part of the diph- 
thong in “owe” is ‘‘ middle o” rather than “ close o,” and we 
do not accept that in southern English the vowel in “ come” 
is the same as in French “ papa.” It may be heard, but we 
should not consider it as standard English. Apart from a few 
minor details of this kind, the comparison of French and English 
sounds is quite trustworthy. 


Alexandre Dumas, Pére. Henri III et sa Cour. Edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by Prof. M. Baupin and Prof. 
E. E. BRANDON. (5s. 6d. net. Milford: Oxford University 
Press.) 

The dazzling lyric quality of ‘‘ Hernani ” and the well-staged 
excitement of its first night have thrown “ Henri III et sa Cour ” 
into the shade, and many know it only from a brief reference in 
their history of French literature; yet it is really the first flower 
of the strange romantic theatre, the practice of which differed 
so widely from its theories. It was well worth rendering 
accessible to us; and, in spite of its often unconvincing local 
colour, it makes quite good reading, and it is not negligible as 
regards dramatic technique. The editors have furnished it with 
a good introduction, written in French; and the elucidation of 
the text, by means of a useful index of proper names and notes 
(mainly in French), is quite satisfactory. 

A Skeleton French Syntax and Composition Notebook. By J. H. 
CHILDS. (1s. 6d. Mills & Boon.) 

This is a convenient and clearly printed summary of the 
main difficulties of French syntax. The rules are well expressed 
and the examples well chosen. The right-hand pages are left 
blank, with a view to the student adding further sentences in 


illustration of the rules. Probably no two teachers would agree 

as to what should be put in and left out ; but, without wishing 

to appear captious, we are a little surprised not to find “ quelque,” 

“quel que,” &c., treated, nor the difference between “en” 

and “ dans,” nor ratio sentences of the type, “the more, the 

merrier.” In the next edition, it will be well to correct the 
rule, “ In dates of the Christian era, use ‘ mil,’ except for 

1000 A.D. and 2000 A.D.” 

Le petit Ravageot. Par J. Macé. 
E. J. A. Groves. (gd. Blackie.) 

Illustrations of Early French Literature, 1100-1600. Selected and 
edited by Prof. F. ANDERSON. (5s. net. Ginn.) 

The Elements of French Grammar, with a Chapter on French 
Sounds, their Phonetic Symbols and the Ordinary Ortho- 
graphy, List of Words for Practice in Pronunciation and 
Spelling, and an Alphabetical Index. By O. SIEPMANN. 
(1s. 6d. Macmillan.) 


Edited and adapted by 


A French Reader for Science Students. By J. BITHELL. (38. 6d. 
Methuen.) 

La vie d'un Simple. (Mémoires d'un métayer.) Par É. 
GUILLAUMIN. With Introduction, Notes, Questionnaire and 


Vocabulary, by Prof. L. Cons. (Contemporary France in 
Literature Series.) (6s. 6d. net. Ginn.) 

El Lobo: a Play in Two Acts. Por Maria F. DE LAGUNA. 
(rs. Hachette.) 

Comercio y Correspondencia Comercial, Español-Inglés e Inglés- 
Espanol: Conteniendo mds de 2,000 Expresiones, Frases y 
Términos Comerciales, ordenado por Analogia de Temas y 
reunido en un Texto coordinado. Por F. THÉMOIN Y R. 
LANDRIEUX. Traducción y adaptación al español por 
J. M. PASCUAL Y ARQUER. (5s. Hachette.) 

Three Plays. By CALDERÓN. Casa con dos puertas mala es de 
guardar. La vida es sueno. La cena del Rey Baltasar. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by Prof. G. T. 
NORTHUP. (6s. net. Heath.) 

Five Satnettes of Ramón de la Cruz. Edited with Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary, by Prof. C. E. Kany. (5s. net. 
Ginn.) 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


A Guide to the Epistles of Saint Paul. 
covers, 3s. 6d. net. Cloth covers, 5s. net. Longmans.) 

Canon Bate’s handbook is altogether admirable. It is the 
work of a finished scholar, who brings a wide culture and a 
profound knowledge of ancient literature to illuminate his 
theme. He is also master of an incisive style, and one reads 
his chapters not only with profit, but with unflagging interest. 
There is not a dull page in the book. The opening chapters 
deal with such topics as ‘‘ St. Paul and His Letters,” “ St. Paul, 
Hebrew and Hellene,” “St. Paul the Rabbi” ; then follow 
chapters on the various epistles. We warmly commend this 
stimulating volume. 


Light on the Bible: for Young and Old. By F. J. Goutp. 
(6s. net. Watts.) 

Mr. Gould has produced a brightly-written, popular hand- 
book, dealing with the Bible as it appears in the light of com- 
parative religion, the history of the ancient East, and modern 
knowledge generally. The intelligent reader who is interested 
in modern developments, but possesses no great previous know- 
ledge, will find Mr. Gould's chapters highly interesting and 
illuminating. The chapters discuss such topics as ‘‘ Many 
Bibles,” ‘‘ A Bird’s-eye View of Bible Lands,” ‘ Decline and 
Fall of Jerusalem,” “ The Century of Alexander the Great,” 
“ Approaching the Christian Gospel,” ‘‘ From Pliny to Dante,” 
&c. A useful volume. 


Old Testament History : Narrated for the Most Part in the Words 
of the Bible. Selected and Arranged by G. CARTER. New 
Impression. (28. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

This compilation has evidently met the needs of some classes 
and teachers. It is well arranged, with short, well-informed, 
and discriminating comments at the end of each section. The 
book is charmingly illustrated and remarkably cheap. 


The Christian Colours: An Introduction to the Writings of 
S. John. By the Rev. E. WALDER. (58. net. Williams 

& Norgate.) 
“ This little book,” we are told in the Preface, “ is, the writer 
hopes, the harbinger of a larger work. It is his ambition to give 
a new interpretation of what he regards as the three writings of 


By H. N. Bate. (Paper 


one man—the Epistle, the Gospel, and the Apocalypse—the 
Johannine Trilogy, and to show by cumulative proof from all 
three that S. John and his alter ego ‘ prester John’ are none 
other than Marcion ” (1). The greater part of the present volume 
is devoted to a mystical exposition of the ‘‘ foundations ” of the 
Heavenly City—" the first foundation, jasper : white (love),’’ &c. 


Christian Education in the Church. By P. T. THOMSON. (IS. 
net. Student Christian Movement.) 

In a series of stimulating chapters, Mr. Thomson discusses the 
problems of Christian education—its sanction, process, setting, 
practice, home, method, motive, allies. He insists that it is a 
profound mistake to postpone the serious religious education of 
children till they reach the age of puberty; religion must be 
brought into vital contact with the young child if it is to become 
a real influence in the child’s life. Nor must it be relegated to 
a department or presented in too rigid and dogmatic a form. 
“Christian education,” says Mr. Thomson, “is a social pro- 
cess, not only by virtue of the fact that it means growth of a 
beginner in Christ’s way of life by being in touch with Christian 
persons . . . [but] also because . . . human relationship offers 
the only arena in which a developing life can put to the test its 
expanding energy and exercise itself in Christian habit.’’ The 
home is ‘‘ the ideal school of Christian training,” and the school, 
too, fills an all-important place. The book, which discusses 
fundamental problems, is well worth reading. 


The Church and School Hymnal. Small type, double column. 
(Paper, 3d.; cloth, 5d. net.) Larger type, double column. 
(Paper, 4d.; Cloth, 6d. net.) Large type, single column. 
(Thin cloth boards, 1s. net. Stout cloth boards, 1s. 6d. net. 
Quarter leather, 2s. 6d. net.) With Music. (Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Cloth extra, 4s. 6d. Quarter leather, 6s. net. S.P.C.K. 
Seeley Service. Church of England Sunday School 
Institute.) 

The Old Testament : Studies in Teaching and Syllabus (with Text 
taken from the Revised Version). By Dr.C. Knapp. Vol. I. 
(16s. net. Murby.) 

The Psalter in Life, Worship, and History. By Dr. A. C. WELCH. 
(5s. net. Clarendon Press.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS AND MUSIC 


The Cambridge Undergraduate 100 Years Ago. Compiled, with 
Extracts and Illustrations from Contemporary Sources, by 
O. TEICHMAN. (4s. net. Heffer.) 

This compilation from the academic ‘ skits” of 1823-7 is 
full of entertainment, but is also of some historical importance. 
The division between the undergraduate who comes up to study 
and the sporting type was far more marked than at the present 
day, though we must be cautious how far we accept the evidence 
of satire literally. 


Artifex: or, The Future of Craftsmanship. By J. GLoaa. 
(To-day and To-morrow Series.) (2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 


With the Prince Round the Empire. By C. TURLEY. (28. 6d. 
Methuen.) | 
Through South Africa with the Prince. By G. W. Price. (Prize 


2s. 6d. Gill Publishing 


) 

My Flight to the Cape and Back. By A. J. COBHAM. 

Black.) 

Cookery Craft: a Practical Handbook for Students in Training 
for Cookery and for the Homeworker. By S. ELIZABETH 
Nasu. (8s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

English Speech To-day. By Prof. B. P. Macdonald. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

“ These Hundred Years’’: the Ovation Delivered by Sir Gregory 
Foster during the Thirtieth Foundation Week, on Thursday, 
March 25, 1926. (University of London. University College 
Union Society.) (1s. net. University of London Press.) 

Report of the Committee of Council on Education in Scotland, 
1925-26. (1s. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. County Libraries in Great 
Britain and Ireland. Reports, 1925. (Edinburgh: Constable.) 

L’ Analyse Psychologique de la Fonction Linguistique: the 
Zaharoff Lecture, 1926. By Prof. H. DELAcRorIx. (2s. net. 
Clarendon Press.) 

The Celebration Bulletin. No. 2. By Dr. F. H. HAYWARD. 

A Full Celebration of Abraham Lincoln. An Outline Celebration 
of Geoffrey Chaucer. (1s. Russell.) 

City of Cardiff Public Libraries. Handlist of Early Documents 
(before 1500) in the Manuscript Department of the Reference 
Library. (6d. Libraries Committee.) 


aia 38. 6d. School Edition. 
(1s. 6d. net. 


(48. 6d. net. 


National Union of Societies for Equal Citizenship. Annual Report, 
1925-26. (6d.) 

The Royal Society for the Protection of Birds. Thirty-fifth 
Annual Report, January 1 to December 31, 1925, with Pro- 
ceedings of Annual Meeting, 1926. 

Subject Index of the Transactions of the Optical Society. Vols. 1-25. 
By Prof. A. F. C. Pottarp. (Optical Society.) 

The Decimal Bibliographical Classification of the Institut Inter- 
national de Bibliographie. Partly translated for the Forma- 
tion and Use of a Universal Bibliographical Repertory 
concerning Optics, Light, and cognate Subjects. By Prof. 
A. F. C. PoLttarp. (Optical Society.) 

The London Advisory Council for Juvenile Employment. Second 
Annual Report, 1925-26. (H.M. Stationery Office. 6d. net.) 

University of London : Institute of Historical Research. Anglo- 
American Conference of Historians, July, 1926. (Institute 
of Historical Research.) 


Singers’ Difficulties : How to Overcome Them. By KATE EMIL- 
BEHNKE. (6s. net. Cassell.) 

In commenting on this book in the June issue (page 458), 
we were in error in referring to the author as Mrs. Emil-Behnke. 
The late Mrs. Emil-Behnke, author of ‘‘ The Speaking Voice ” 
and other works, died in 1918, and her daughter, Miss Kate 
Emil-Behnke, is continuing her work and that of the late 
Mr. Emil-Behnke, the founder of the method. 


All the Belis Were Ringing. Words by CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 
Music by C. Woop. O Come Thou Spirit Divinest. Music 
by J. AMNER. (2d. each.) Highland Lullaby. Music by 
F.C. S. Cargy. (3d.) The Voice of Joy and Health. Words 
from Psalm cxvii. verse 15. Music by G. JANNACONI. Tres 
Magi de Gentibus. Music by C. S. LanG. Let all the World in 
Every Corner Sing. Words by G. HERBERT. Music by 
E. T. CHAPMAN. (4d. each.) Nine Well-known Hymns 
arranged in Two or More Parts for Treble Voices. By 
B. JOHNSON. Faire ts the Heaven. Words by E. SPENSER. 
Music by W. H. Harris. (6d. each. Deane. The Year 
Book Press.) 


The Littlest One Again. By M. St. J. Wess. (5s. net. Harrap.) 


Prize Competitions 


The Prize for the July Competition is awarded to 
“ Elfrida,” proxime accessit, ‘‘ Blackheath.” 


The winner of the June Competition was H. Cradock- 
Watson, Esq., M.A., Merchant Taylors’ School, Crosby, 
Liverpool. 


We classify the forty-four versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Elfrida, Blackheath, Marsyas, Two Voices, V. N., 
J. E. M., Beetle, Hibernia, L. A. C., Magister, 
Bodley, Yendu, Snow-White, Facing-Bothways, 
Olim, Lascella, Hippeus, L. L., Mike, Emil Jay, 
Anna Knowles Merritt, Agricola, E. M. S, 
Undine, E. R. S., Intruder, Drill-Instructor, 
Decima, Pixie, Wehmut, Dane. 


Class II.—Adolphus, F. M., Quand Même, S. L. C., Aspirant, 
M. M., Fritz, St. Leonards, R. A. D., Leo, M. H. B., 
Der Dumme August, Petit-Pierre, L. M. G. 


‘“ CONTRADICTION,” BY CHARLES FUSTER 


Je disais : ‘‘ Notre être—chimère ! ” 
Mais le poison noir des ennuis 

Me verse sa liqueur amère : 
Hélas ! je souffre . . . Donc, je suis. 


Je disais : “ La foi—vieille histoire ! °’ 
Mais j’ai peur des silences froids, 

Peur d'être seul dans la nuit noire, 
Peur surtout de Dieu . . . Donc, je crois. 


Je disais : ‘‘ Le savoir—un leurre ! ” 
Mais ces rêves que je berçais, 

Je les briserai tout à l'heure ; 
Je vois leur néant . . Donc, je sais. 


Et j'ai peur, en niant le maître ; 
J obéis, sans’ croire à la loi, 

Je souffre, en doutant de mon être ... 
—Seigneur, ayez pitié de moi ! 


‘£ CONTRADICTION,” TRANSLATED BY ‘‘ ELFRIDA ” 
“ What’s life ? Illusion,” oft I said, 
But worries, like a bitter sea 
Pour their dark tide about my head : 
Ah, if I suffer, I must be. 


-“ What’s faith ? ” I said, “ an idle tale.”’ 
But lonely night and silence weave 
Their fearful spell: my cheek grows pale 
At thought of God—so, I believe. 


“ Ah, what is knowledge but a snare ? ” 
Yet soon my cherished dreams must go, 
Shattered by me, who saw them fair, 
And see them—nothing : so, I know. 


I fear the Lord whom I deny, 
Obey the law I cannot see, 

Endure—still doubting I am I: 
O Lord, have mercy upon me ! 


“ Blackheath,” with his usual nice discrimination, 
recognizes that the value of this month’s passage lies 
rather in being ‘‘a good test for the rendering of terse 
expression of thought ” than in poetic sentiment, and our 
prize goes to “ Elfrida ” for a very straightforward piece 
of work which at the same time is quite as near to being 
a poem as the original, if not nearer. 

“ Blackheath ” narrowly missed the first place, but his 
third verse lost some of the force of the original, thus : 

I said: “ Man’s knowledge—a vain snare ! ” 
But all these visions bright that glow 
Will vanish straightway in the air ; 
I see their blankness. . . . Then, I know. 
(Continued on page 596.) 
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Whereas the meaning is that the speaker’s perception of 
the emptiness of his dreams is so acute that he will break 
them himself. No doubt the exigencies of rhyme accounted 
for the weak rendering. 
“ Marsyas ” was successful with this : 
I said: ‘‘ Our science—sorry cheat!” 
But dreams I nursed some while ago 


I'll shatter ere the moment fleet, 
Seeing them as nothing. . . . Then, I know. 


We also like his fourth verse : 
I fear, denying His sovereignty ; 
Without belief, His law ge 
And suffer, doubting if I be . 
Lord, for Thy pity I would pray l 


But ennuis should not be translated melancholy, and the 
line : 

The loneliness when nights prevail, 
is somewhat obscure. 


‘“ Two Voices ” sent a pleasant version, but in his second 
verse he definitely refers to Death, which is only suggested 
in the original : 

I mocked at Faith: “ a by-gone tale ! ” 
But fear the Silence past reprieve, 

The lonely road through Death’s dark vale, 
Fear God e’en more. . . . J must believe. 


The need for italics to drive home the meaning always 
betrays some weakness in construction. 


“J. E. M.” and “ Beetle ” changed the verse scheme, 
thus : 
I said of Faith: ‘‘ A story old ! ” 
But fears still to my soul will cleave— 
Of black-browed night, of silence cold, 
Of God e’en most—then I believe ! 
(J. E. M.) 


“ Life ? ” I said—“ a thing of mist, 
A phantom.” Then came bitter pain, 
And sorrow’s cup was mine to drain ; 
I suffer—therefore I exist. 
(BEETLE.) 


“ V. N.” wrote a poem that we admire, but changed the 
metre entirely. And we wish he had used care for ennuis 
instead of grief. But his verses deserve quoting : 

I said: “ This Self—what is it ?—an Illusion ! ” 
But in life’s cup, malignant Alchemist, 
Grief poured his baneful, bitter, black infusion : 
Alas! I suffer... . Then, I do exist. 


“ Faith ? ” (Thus I scoffed) ‘‘ A fable long discarded ! ” 
But Fear invests my soul, and will not leave ... 
Fear of cold silence, of dark nights unguarded, 

Fear, most of all, of God. . . . So, I believe. 


“ Knowledge ? ” (I said): “ a lure for our decoying !”’ 
Yet dreams I fondly nursed a while ago, 

Soon, disillusioned, I shall be destroying ; 
I see their vanity. . . . Therefore, I know. 


And so I fear the unacknowledged Master, 
Deny the Law, yet bow to its decree, 

Doubt that I am, yet suffer in disaster .. . 
—Lord, let Thy mercy lighten upon me |! 


Our space is limited, but we must quote a very original 
verse by “ Drill-Instructor ” : 
Yes, I fear, while denying a Master ; 
I obey, refusing a Rule ; 
I suffer, and doubt about living . . . 
Have mercy, O Lord, on a fool ! 


We thank “‘ Bohemian ” for his interesting letter, in 
which he doubts whether the ‘‘ Balconies of the world” 
(Continued on page 598.) 
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would be permitted by our Decalogue which allowed “ no 
graces of our own.” He very rightly suggests the rider 
‘‘ Beware of the letter that killeth.’’ We agree, but our 
judgment is always inclined to graces that do not depart 
from the feeling of the original, even if they vary in the 
letter. This would certainly be the case if the original 
contained a grace that could not be rendered exactly. For 
instance, if this month had yielded no outstanding versions 
in a metre fairly close to that chosen for the original, our 
prize would have gone to “ V. N.” 

We think ‘‘ Bohemian ” is mistaken; this is not the 
first time we have awarded him the prize. He won it in 
June, 1924, for a charming version of “ Der Arbeitsmann.” 

We hope competitors will share our pleasure that Class I 
is so crowded. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English of the following passage from ‘‘ Mit der Harke ” 
by Max NORDAU : 


Am Ausgang des Dérfchens kam ich an einem schönen Obst- 
garten vorbei und bemerkte da eine Bauerin, die ganz dicht an 
der Gartenmauer auf einer Leiter stand und von einem Baume 
schöne, gelbe Birnen abbrach, sie sorgfältig in ein Körbchen 
legend. Es war ein heiBer Tag und um die Mittagsstunde, da 
fie] mir ein, was fiir ein Labsal jetzt wohl so ein Paar saftige Birnen 
sein miissten. Da ich mir nun dachte, Obst sei etwas um das 


man bitten könne, ohne gerade fiir einen Bettler gehalten zu. 


müssen, so faGte ich mir ein Herz, blieb stehen und sagte: 
Liebe Frau, wollt Ihr mir nicht ein Paar von Euern schönen 
Birnen schenken ? Die Frau aber wendete mir ein zorniges 
Gesicht zu und antwortete: Nein! Für Herumtreiber habe ich 
keine Birnen. Geht Eurer Wege !—Herumtreiber ist ein Aus- 
druck, mit dem man sich nicht gerne nennen hört, auch nicht 
aus Frauenmund und zumal, wenn man es eigentlich nicht 
verdient hat, so genannt zu werden. Mir ging es durch Mark 
und Bein und ich war so erschrocken, daß ich, ohne einmal zu 
der Frau hinaufzusehen, fortging. Ein Stück war ich gegangen, 
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da tiberkam mich ein groBer Zorn über die Besitzerin der Birnen. 
Ich hielt ihr eine ordentliche Strafpredigt ; ich malte mir aus 
wie Sie im ganzen Dorfe ihres Geizes und ihrer Hartherzigkeit 
wegen gefürchtet und beriichtigt sei; kurz ich machte sie so 
schlecht wie nur irgend möglich. Dieser Zorn hatte für mich 
das Gute, daB ich dariiber in sehr hastigen Schritt geriet. Noch 
immer auf die Frau scheltend, hatte ich das Dorf weit hinter 
mir gelassen, war durch ein WAldchen gegangen, trat nun an 
den Rand desselben und erblickte in einiger Entfernung vor 
mir die Türme einer kleinen Stadt. Am Waldrande setzte ich 
mich nieder um ein wenig zu rasten. 

Als ich nun allmählig ruhig wurde, meine Lage bedachte und 
einen Blick auf meine Kleider und meine Stiefel warf, die nur 
noch so eben zusammen hielten—da musste ich mir sagen: Es 
ist der Frau doch so sehr nicht zu verdenken, daß sie dich für 
einen Landstreicher gehalten hat. Du hast ihr unrecht getan! 
Es ist vermutlich eine brave, allerdings etwas genaue Frau, wie 
sie aber—das versteht sich—sein muss, damit die Wirtschaft nicht 
in Verfall gerate. Ich sah die Arbeiter auf dem Felde, ich hérte 
den Schlag der Axt im Walde, ich sah zu meinen Fiissen die 
Ameisen hin und her laufen, die Bienen über dem Heidekraut 
fliegen: alles war eifrig bei seinem Tagwerk. Da ergriff mich 
heiße Sehnsucht, zu Hause wieder bei meiner Arbeit zu sein. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by AlL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place will be required to send veal names 
for publication tf necessary. 


No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 


All entries, which must be accompanied by the Coupon 
printed on page 599, must reach the office by the first post on 
August 14, 1926, addressed “ PR1zE EDITOR,” The Journal 
of Education and School World, 3 Ludgate Broadway, 
London, E.C. 4. 
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Yacation School for Old Testament Study 


PROMOTED BY 


The Society for Old Testament Study, 
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Church Tutorlal Classes Associaticn 
AT 
KING'S COLLEGE HOSTEL, Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.1. 
From the evening of Monday, September 13, to the morning of Saturday, 
September 18, 1926. 

Cost of attending all lectures, with accommodation and food at King’s College 
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Science in Education 


Would it be possible to find a pleasanter background 
for the discussions of philosophers during the summer 
than Oxford, that exquisite place (as Matthew Arnold 
called it), “ spreading her gardens to the moonlight and 
whispering from her towers the last enchantments of the 
middle age’’? Traditionally, as the Prince of Wales 
reminded his audience in his presidential address to the 
British Association, this ‘‘ home of lost causes and for- 
saken beliefs ’’ has not always been friendly to the spirit 
of science. The first meeting of the Association to be 
held at Oxford was in 1832. Although the University 
even at that time included some distinguished cultivators 
of science, a strong body of opinion resented the grant 
of honorary degrees to the representatives of the Asso- 
ciation—David Brewster, Robert Brown, John Dalton, 
and Michael Faraday—stigmatized by Keble as a “ hodge- 
podge of philosophers.” At the meeting at Oxford in 
1860, the famous duel between Wilberforce and Huxley 
took place in the discussion on Darwin’s theory of 
natural selection. Oxford has outlived its antagonism to 
science. To-day its scientific work, though not widely 
advertised—the art of propaganda will be one of the last 
to be studied in our ancient University—is worthy of the 
University’s repute in other branches of learning. 
However dubious may be Oxford’s traditions in relation 
to science, its unrivalled traditions of hospitality were 
worthily maintained during the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. Wordsworth’s affirmation notwithstanding, 
allurements of environment and the social amenities 


so freely provided were not allowed to overpower “ the 
soberness of reason ’’— 
O ye spires of Oxford ! domes and towers ! 


Gardens and groves! Your presence overpowers 
The soberness of reason. 


Sir Thomas Holland, the president of the Educa- 
tional Science Section of the Association this year, 
is a distinguished geologist, who is devoting the 
last years of his career to educational administration 
as Rector of the Imperial College at South Kensing- 
ton. Naturally he had something to say regarding 
the unique system of scientific training adopted at 
the Royal College of Science under Huxley, and known 
as “the tandem system.” Its characteristic is that 
one science only is studied at the same time, the 
sciences forming the course for the associateship being 
taken successively in half-year periods during the first 
two years and a selected subject at an advanced stage 
during the third year. There is usually one lecture a 
day, the rest of the day being devoted to laboratory 
work. The great merit of the system—though this point 
was not strongly stressed by the President—is the 
emphasis it attaches to practical work, an emphasis 
unattainable under the alternative system involving the 
study of several sciences at the same time. Sir Thomas 
Holland’s opinion of the tandem system, formed both as 
a student and as Rector of the College, is generally 
favourable and is confirmed by some of his colleagues 
on the staff of the College who came with a definite 
prejudice against the system. “‘ There is not one among 
them now who would give up the tandem system for 
that which is the commonly accepted practice elsewhere 
in this country.” The system has received the formal 
approval of the University of London under a scheme 
recently adopted, which accepts the college curricula and 
examinations for university degrees. If, with the 
increasing specialization of science, Huxley’s simple 
system has suffered some modification in detail, in broad 
outline it still survives. The student sleeps on one sub- 
ject “in order that his sub-conscious cerebrations may 
be effective in classifying data and in discovering prin- 
ciples for himself.” Sir Thomas Holland considers that 
the system has been especially successful in the case of 
students whose subsequent careers have been devoted 
to scientific research, but is less confident as to its value 
for those who take up business or administration in 
which many unrelated questions have to be handled 
daily and with promptness. 

From this discussion of the method of scientific training, 
the President turned to the question of the essential 
value of science as an educational medium. He detected 
a tendency, due to specialization, to dehumanize science 
teaching. The educational balance could not be restored 
by requiring students to attend a formal course of 
classics or history as well as science. The scholarship 
system degrades school training to commercial purposes, 
starting a vicious course which the university continues. 
A restriction of the curriculum is constantly at work, 
which even the Royal College of Science has been unable 
completely to resist. What is the remedy? The 
President admitted that classical teachers have been 
successful, even conspicuously so, in producing well- 
educated men for responsible administrative work at 
home and abroad. “If the older system of classical 
education justified itself, not by the out-turn of experts 
in the Greek and Latin languages, but by the develop- 
ment of character and capacity for affairs, we have to 
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see to it that science and technology are also so taught 
that these essential features are developed, not inhibited, 
in the student.” 

The subjects discussed in the Educational Science 
Section covered a wide range. Prof. T. P. Nunn ad- 
dressed himself to the old dualism between the individual 


and the State. 
to use public education to establish the interests of the 
nation as a whole, and the great problem to-day is to 
reconcile free individual development with national 
and international organization. That problem was 
specially considered in relation to our public school 
system of education, but the discussion, though spirited, 
was not altogether conclusive. Willingness on the part of 
teachers to apply new scientific inventions to educational 
purposes was displayed in the discussion on films and 
wireless. Several other sections raised questions of 
educational interest, particularly Prof. Graham Kerr’s 
presidential address to the Zoology Section with its 
reasoned plea for the place of biology in the training of 
the citizen. Physics must precede biology in the basic 
Stage of school education, because it is based on measure- 
ment and its observations are capable of repetition. But 
at a later stage biology should play its rôle, not as a 
vast array of separate facts, but for the importance of a 
few general principles such as evolution, the broad fact 


The post-war tendency everywhere is 


of inheritance, and the struggle for existence in nature. 
These lead to elementary notions of communal life, to 
the ‘ biological outlook,” enabling the student to take 
a fresh and enlightening view even of such a subject as 
economics. It is a great lesson for any student to learn 
that “ the true unit of value is the capacity of the human 
individual.” The practical lessons to be derived from 
this training are not less important. In education, for 
instance, the principle of ‘‘ mass production ” must be 
kept within as narrow limits as possible. The relations 
of the mental to the physical life, the importance of the 
emotions, especially parental love, in human life, the 
need for “ thinking constantly ” and not gulping down 
whatever may be served up, the urgency of measures to 
prevent the interference of personal freedom with public 
welfare were other examples quoted in this stimulating 
address. 

The work of the Association is not restricted to its 
annual meeting. A committee, of which Dr. H. B. Gray 
is Chairman, prepared during the past year a report on 
“ Educational Training for Overseas Life.” Particulars 
are given in the report of a scheme of training with 
a “rural bias” adopted at the Brampton County 
Secondary School, and the whole subject, the importance 
of which is generally recognized, was discussed at a 
special meeting. 


Occasional Notes 


“THE Vice-Chancellor of London University was fully 

entitled to protest against a report of a meeting 
held at the House of Commons for the alleged purpose 
“of voicing the objections of the 
University of London ” to the Univer- 
sity of London Bill. The Senate was 
in no sense “‘ represented ”’ on this occasion by Lord 
Justice Atkin, Sir William Collins, and Prof. Loney, 
Chairman of Convocation, though great weight will be 
attached to their personal opinions as expressed at the 
meeting, over which Dr. Graham Little, member of 
Parliament for the University, presided. Lord Justice 
Atkin argued that the governing body of the University 
should be the Senate, and that it was contrary to the 
principle upon which university education was being 
carried on in this country and the Dominions that the 
larger body, the Senate, should make recommendations 
to the smaller body, the Council. He said that the 
present Senate was as businesslike a body as one could 
wish to find. Dr. Graham Little, in a letter to The 
Times, asserts that his constituents have left him in no 
doubt as to their opposition to the reconstruction of the 
University proposed by the Bill and he states that he 
will move its rejection at its second reading. 


London 
University, 


t 


TPE London County Council as the Local Education 
Authority is authorized by statute to exercise a 
strong influence on university education in its area. 
The tinni It takes the sensible view that its 
Council’s View. powers as regards co-ordination and 
development of higher education should 

be exercised by the University, but is dissatisfied with 
the present constitution of the University from this 
point of view. The Council has therefore decided to 
support the University of London Bill. The setting up 
of the University Council, proposed by the Bill, will 
enable the County Council to give block grants to the 


University with the seasonable assurance that the aid 
will be used to assist a coherent policy for the furtherance 
of university education in London. Sir John Gilbert 
expressed the view that the external degree was in no 
way endangered by the Bill. On the contrary, the 
position of the External Council would, he thought, be 
strengthened by the reconstitution. So strongly does 
the Higher Sub-Committee feel on the subject, that it 
recommended the rejection or postponement of certain 
applications for grants to colleges of the University on 
the ground that there is no evidence that the Senate as 
a whole has properly considered questions of co- 
ordination before forwarding the applications. It is 
unusual for two public bodies possessing concurrent 
powers to criticize one another's efficiency. Would it 
not be well for the London County Council to co-opt a 
person of experience in higher education to its Education 
Committee, thus carrying out the clear intention of the 
Act under which the Education Committee was estab- 
lished ? By this procedure, more friendly relations 
between the County Council and the University might 
perhaps be secured. 


A READING of the Board’s Report on the Teaching 
of English in London elementary schools, 1925, 
suggests several questions. How far are results obtained 
from a handful of schools true of the 


Engiishin whole? To what extent are the con- 
El ditions under which the teaching of 
Schools ti English takes place fully known to, and 


allowed for, by the inspectors ? What 


of real value must be attached to inferences drawn from 


impressions ? The inspectors themselves admit that the 
results of their own tests afford no safe ground for 
assessment of quality of work or standard of attainment. 
This is not to say that the Report is of little value. It 
points to several weak spots: it is obviously absurd to 
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classify according to arithmetic and then to teach English 
to the same classes, particularly in the case of higher 
standards, though this does not seem to be true of London 
schools generally; to divide English into compart- 
ments—reading, writing, composition, literature, or 
whatever they may be—is to have a misconception of 
modern method ; it is difficult to understand why all 
the English teaching in a given class cannot be taken by 
the same teacher; it is certainly necessary to call 
attention to the need for an ample supply of suitable 
books. Criticism on details of method is generally 
sound, but not always so—there is occasionally dog- 
matism on what are debatable points. But, on the 
whole, there seems some danger that the Report may 
lead the public to believe that the teaching of the 
subject in London is not so good as it really is. 


But the Report on the above Report, which has been 
written by Dr. Spencer, Chief Inspector of the 
L.C.C., is extremely interesting, for, courteously but 
The Retort firmly, he proceeds to answer most of 
Courteous, tbe Criticisms of the Board. When he 
enters his caveat against the assump- 
tion that “ whatever is in the Report of the Depart- 
mental Committee on English is right,” he has the 
sympathy and agreement of a large number of practical 
teachers of long and wide experience—indeed, his com- 
ments on this and similar reports are delightful, and his 
advice to “ the wise teacher ” thoroughly sound. His 
remarks on the “ overflow ” of English, t.e. the teaching 
of English through the teaching of other subjects, are 
equally so. His suggestion that what the Board's Report 
calls ‘“‘the better way,” is practically the “ Dalton 
plan,” and his comments thereon are just what many 
teachers believe. True also is what he has to say on the 
teaching of phonetics. His dictum, that ‘ the grammar 
of English, what there is of it, is not much of a guide to 
the grammar of French, and still less to that of classical 
languages,” puts the truth in a nutshell. Some of the 
criticisms of the original Report are theory unmodified 
by practice ; sometimes, too, the Report appears to lay 
down as accepted principles—e.g. that what a child 
cannot state he does not know (vide the Departmental 
Committee’s Report)—what are still matters of con- 
troversy. Dr. Spencer's comments on these are as 
destructive as they are well-timed. It is a pity that all 
those who read the orginal Report, or summaries 
thereof, will not read his very effective reply. 


[5 our Occasional Notes for July and August, we 
commented upon the alteration of the title of 
Junior Technical School to Junior Vocational School. 

We submitted what we considered to 


Junior be very strong reasons why such change 
Vocational of title would be very damaging to a 
Alteration type of school which occupies so im- 

of Title. portant a place in the educational 


system. We are glad to note that our 
prophesy that the Board would probably reconsider the 
proposed change was correct. The Board, during 
August, issued a notification that “ the Draft of the 
Regulations for Further Education, 1926, has been pub- 
lished for the required period, and has now been con- 
firmed by the Board subject to amendments. . . the 
third type of School in the Schedule is now described as 
‘Junior Technical’ instead of ‘ Jumior Vocational.’ 
Forms already issued, which refer to Junior Vocational 
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Schools should be read with the appropriate change of 
terminology.” The italics are ours. 


| VERY one who thinks seriously about his own 
writing of English must have found himself hesi- 
tating sometimes between ‘‘ which ” and “ that ” at the 
Which y beginning of a relative clause. Is the 
“That.” ` Choice so purely a matter of indifference 
as it often seems, or has the usage of 
the best writers any guidance to offer? If Dr. Otto 
Jespersen’s article in the new S.P.E. Tract* does not 
answer such questions very definitely, it certainly pro- 
vides some interesting material which may help towards 
an answer. Addison’s ‘‘ Humble Petition of Who and 
Which,” in the Spectator, complaining that “ the jack- 
sprat that’? was supplanting who and which, the 
descendants of ancient families, completely misrepre- 
sented the facts. That is the regular relative in middle 
English and early modern English; who and which 
(under the influence of Latin) tended gradually to 
supplant it in literary composition. Dr. Jespersen pre- 
sents some statistics as to nineteenth-century practice, 
which varied greatly : Macaulay, e.g., strongly preferred 
which, whilst Tennyson, who disliked sibilants, and 
Stevenson, who sought a colloquial touch, preferred 
that. On the whole, Dr. Jespersen’s examples show that 
euphony is often, quite properly, the determining con- 
sideration. They also indicate that which has a greater 
carrying power than that, as it is more emphatic. Dr. 
Jespersen notes the tendency of some writers to omit 
the relative altogether, but does not mention how much 
this contributes to Browning’s obscurity. The gradually 
evolved distinction between who (of persons) and which 
(of things) lies outside the scope of Dr. Jespersen’s paper. 
He might usefully treat of this another time, for it is 
in some danger of being lost. 


TS papers, read at sectional meetings of the British 
Association last month, dealt with problems that 
should be studied and discussed in the geography classes 
of our public and secondary schools. 


pons fep The basis of each subject is geographical, 
British Tropical but the first develops into an Imperial 


Africa: problem, namely, the responsibility of 

the Empire for the native races of 

British Tropical Africa, and the second becomes an 
economic problem concerning the world’s wheat produc- 
tion in relation to population. The school boy of to-day 
will soon, as a member of the British Empire, be required 
to help in the solution of the first and, as a citizen of a 
food importing country, to consider the second. Within 
the last forty years, territories in Tropical Africa, larger 
than the Dominion of Canada, have been brought under 
British Administration, and this impact of European 
power on native states has produced a series of difficult 
problems which must be faced by Europeans now and in 
the future. These changes together with their resulting 
problems, were ably discussed by the Hon. W. Ormsby- 
Gore in his presidential address to the Geographical 
Section of the British Association. The wealth of our 
territories in Tropical Africa consist mainly of agri- 
cultural products derived from the soil and forests, such 
as foodstuffs and raw materials for manufactures (the 
mineral resources being comparatively few). Under 
British direction the economic development has been 
wonderfully rapid, and the increased production has been 


* S.P.E. Tract No. XXIV. Clarendon Press and Milford. 2s. 6d. net. 
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due to native labour. Because of the tropical con- 
ditions of life, the white man is an administrator, an 
instructor, an organizer of trade and commerce, but 
never a direct producer. 


TRE economic change is not the only one caused by 
the advent of the white man. The native African 
is now living under conditions entirely new ; his riches 
are not now measured only by the num- 


p ease ber of his wives and cattle, but land 
casas on also has acquired a value not hitherto 
Requirements, recognized. Money dealings have taken 


the place of barter; instead of slave 
labour, there is now a class of native wage-earners in the 
employ of the Government departments, the mining 
companies, and the European farm settlers. The old 
authority of the chief of the tribe is giving way to a 
state of greater freedom and higher social status of the 
native. It behoves the Europeans, by whose interven- 
tion these changes have been brought about, to help 
the natives to make good use of the advantages they 
have gained. Among the many ways in which this help 
may be given the following may be mentioned: (1) as 
regards public health—by the prevention and cure of 
diseases—by convincing the natives that maladies are 
not due to evil spirits but to mosquitoes, tse-tse flies and 
bad sanitation ; (2) by education—so that the natives 
may advance in civilization and culture and not develop 
into mere money-makers; (3) by providing further 
transport facilities not only for carrying articles of 
commerce but for native labourers seeking work in other 
districts. Missionaries and doctors have already done 
estimable work for the natives of Africa, but the changed 
conditions are developing so rapidly that their efforts 
need to be supplemented by men of broad outlook, high 
ideals, and human sympathy. 


A! the end of the nineteenth century, it was feared 

that the ultimate curtailment of the wheat supply 
of the world would be caused by the exhaustion of soil 
nitrogen. This fear has been shown to 
be without foundation because of the 
recuperative power of the soil and the 
assimilation of nitrogen, but also because 
of the extended areas of cultivation of 
wheat in new countries. In his address to the Section 
for Agriculture, Sir Daniel Hall dealt with this important 
question and showed that, owing to increasing popula- 
tion, the supply of wheat would depend more and more 
on two factors: (1) new areas of cultivation, and (2) im- 
proved methods of farming by which the lands already 
under wheat can be made to yield a greater crop. It 
has been estimated that of the cultivated areas through- 
out the world, it requires two and a half acres to supply 
the needs of one unit of population. An increase of 
population is therefore largely dependent on an increase 
of area of cultivated land. In Canada, United States, 
Argentine, Southern Siberia, and some other parts of 
the world, the areas of cultivation are being extended, 
but this extension cannot go on indefinitely. It 1s 
therefore necessary to inquire whether greater crops can 
be obtained from the older areas of cultivation. By 
more scientific methods of cultivation and by the use 
of suitable fertilizers, land in England which once yielded 
twenty bushels an acre now yields thirty, and in Denmark, 
where the cultivated areas are small, forty bushels an 
acre have been obtained. But this intensification of 


The Relation 
between 
Cultivated Areas 
and Population: 


cultivation can only be procured at an increased cost 
of labour and materials, and a point will at last be 
reached beyond which higher farming will become 
uneconomic. 


N the United States it has been noted that there is 
little increase of yield on the older cultivated lands 

of the Middle States, while in New England many wheat 
farms have been abandoned: new 

And the lands in the West are, however, now 


Leslee ia being brought under cultivation, some 
by dry farming and others by means of 
Irrigation. It is also worthy of notice that the great 


wheat exporting countries are those that have a low vield 
per acre, such as Canada with eleven bushels per acre, 
United States fifteen, India eleven, Australia fourteen, 
Argentine ten, and these countries help to determine the 
prices of wheat in the markets of the world. Another 
factor must also be taken into account, namely, the 
growing disinclination of civilized peoples to continue in 
agriculture because of its small and uncertain retums 
compared with other occupations. How, then, will it be 
possible to provide food (especially wheat) for the 
annual increment in the white population of the world, 
which is now estimated at about five millions? An 
answer to this question and a solution of the problem 
suggested by it will be demanded more and more 
peremptorily in the near future. 


AT the last meeting of the University Court a letter 
was read from Sir Ewen McLean stating that he 
was prepared to endow a post-graduate scholarship at 
the National School of Medicine, 


mee Courtof Cardiff, in the factors which constituted, 
of Wales: Y and the conditions which varied, resist- 


ance of disease, especially as regards 
midwifery. Consideration was given to the question of 
the recognition of St. David’s College, Lampeter, a College 
under the Church in Wales, as a constituent College of the 
University. The revival of this proposal is interesting and 
recalls protracted negotiations preliminary to the founda- 
tion of the University of Wales thirty or forty years ago. 
It also brings forward the question which was so much 
discussed about three years ago, during the tenure of 
the Principalship by Principal Joyce, when the suggestion 
was strongly mooted of converting the College into an 
institution providing theological training only, so that 
eventually it would be a college for post-graduates who 
had taken their arts degrees at other universities. The 
whole question of theological training is bound to come 
up in a special form very soon, for all the Free Churches 
of Wales are very much exercised as to questions of 
re-organization. It is felt, in some quarters, that there 
are too many theological colleges in the country, and 
that centralization would not only result in a higher 
standard for the ministry but would make available 
superior teaching facilities and would certainly bring 
the theological colleges into closer touch with the 
University. 


A MOTION was brought forward with a view to the 

promotion of an inquiry into the position of the 
teaching of Greek in Welsh secondary schools. It 
expressed regret at the small number of 
pupils taking Greek in those schools 
and urged that “‘ there shall be at least 
one school in every county, or county borough, where 


Greek and 
Welsh, 
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facilities are provided for advanced instruction in the 
subject, and that scholarships or exhibitions should be 
granted to enable pupils from other schools to attend 
the school at which facilities are provided.” It was 
pointed out that in 1925 only nine candidates sat for the 
Higher Certificate in Greek at the Central Welsh Board 
Examinations out of a total number of 532 sitting for 
the Higher Certificate in all subjects. There were 
twenty sitting at the School Certificate stage out of 
3,929 candidates. It was stated that, in many secondary 
schools, there was not a single teacher on the staff capable 
of teaching Greek to any advanced stage. In this 
matter the secondary schools and the University react 
on each other, and it will be some years before an 
adequate supply of teachers is forthcoming. Moreover, 
the bias towards modern studies and the science groups 
in advanced courses in secondary schools clearly indi- 
cates the considerations which weigh with parents and 
headmasters. Another motion moved related to the 
position of Welsh studies in the University. It was 
stated that the position has improved greatly, but still 
further efforts must be put forward in order that the 
staffs of elementary and secondary schools may be 
more adequately equipped. The University should make 
some provision for the student who wants to be pro- 
ficient in Welsh though not taking it as a specific subject 
for the degree. There is also need for more research 
in this branch. One of the difficulties in this respect is 
the high cost of books and the difficulty of getting at 
manuscripts. 


“THE paucity of the resources of the University of Wales 
for the encouragement of post-graduate study is 
receiving the serious consideration both of the Univer- 
sity Court and of the Guild of Grad- 
erage uates. At a time when the volume of 
7 graduates is substantially and contin- 
uously increasing ; when the steady rise in the standard 
of work in secondary schools is pushing up the standard 
and increasing the competition within the University 
itself, it is a matter for regret that so much excellent 
material for the prosecution of research lacks encourage- 
ment. The average student of the Welsh University has 
to seek a post immediately he has completed his initial 
degiee. It has been suggested that the Guild of Graduates 
should devote itself to encourage amongst its members a 
spirit akin to that so prevalent amongst the alumni of 
American universities, who consider it a privilege, when 
they reach days of prosperity, to endow their old univer- 
sities generously for purposes of research. One obvious 
result of the lack of facilities for research is the failure of 
Welshmen, on the whole, to secure a fair proportion of 
higher university posts. The Guild of Graduates is 
likely to take up the question, and it is certainly moving 
to secure more adequate representation on the Council 
and Court of the University of Wales. 


“THE executive Head of the Appointments Board of 
the University of Wales is the Registrar of the 
University. A motion was brought before the Univer- 
sity Court “ that the Appointments 
Board be terminated and replaced by a 
‘Vocational Selection Board.’’’ The 
Deputy-Chancellor said that a Com- 
mittee has been appointed to go into the whole question. 
The leader of the motion stated that his point is to 
emphasize the necessity of a closer connexion between 


Vocational 
Selection, and 
Honorary Degrees. 
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the University and the industries of Wales. Over 80 
per cent of the graduates go into academic appoint- 
ments. It ison the science side especially that a Voca- 
tional Selection Committee is necessary. At the same 
meeting Mr. Morgan Jones, M.P., late Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Education, moved the deletion 
of the Standing Order with the view of changing the 
present method of selecting persons for degrees honorts 
causa. At present this decision is made by a small 
committee. Mr. Jones’s view is that so much power 
should not be put into the hands of a committee against 
whose decision there could be no appeal. The Deputy- 
Chancellor pointed out that it would be most undesirable 
that the claims of persons to honorary degrees should 
be discussed, and canvassed, in a larger committee. If 
this happened, such degrees would lose their value and 
no persons of high attainments would be prepared to 
accept them. 


AN interesting feature of the Royal National 
Eisteddfod of Wales, and one which is growing 
yearly in influence and importance, is the Arts and 
NEEE Crafts section which is open for the 
Eisteddfod, Week before the actual Eisteddfod 
week. In this matter the National 
Museum of Wales plays a very important part in the 
way of loan collections of various kinds and in the 
assistance given by some of its experts. There is always 
a very fine Art Exhibition, consisting both of loan 
collections from the National Museum and also of private 
exhibits by artists of note. The Arts and Crafts section 
of the competitive part of the Eisteddfod programme is 
yearly becoming more and more important and attract- 
ing increasing attention. It inevitably exerts a very 
important influence in promoting studies of this type in 
the town and district in which the Eisteddfod is held. 
This year in Class I of the architecture section, a prize 
of £100 was offered for a design for a National Parlia- 
ment House for Wales. The winning set of drawings 
was reported on as being very fine, and inspired by the 
Victor Emanuel monument in the Corso,in Rome. The 
display of water colours was very good, as also were those 
of metal-work, leather, embroidery, etc. It was reported 
that, though there-was a very large number of entries for 
the educational section, woodwork exhibits were, on the 
whole, poor. There was an absence of exhibits of machine- 
drawing and metal work. This is surprising when one 
considers that Swansea is, undoubtedly, to become the 
great metallurgical and industrial centre of Wales. 


Te Royal College of Science, magnificently equipped 
and splendidly staffed in the new building in 
Merrion Square, Dublin, which was opened by King 

George a few years before the War, has 


The noya been doomed ever since the Free State 
Pr el ir came into existence, and it has now 
ireland. been definitely brought to an end as 


such. The buildings remain, many of 
them used as Government Departments, and the equip- 
ment will continue to be used by the National Univer- 
sity, but as a separate entity, its career is finished. It 
was intended to be a technical school of the highest 
scientific kind for the whole of Ireland, and it is perhaps 
too soon to say whether the Government is wise in 
closing it down so hurriedly. It has done good work, 
and probably a written record of its somewhat short 
life will be drawn up and published. But, as always in 
similar cases, some real difficulties, if not grievances, 
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are caused for the present and past students. The 
A.R.C.S.I. diploma, which held a distinct and recog- 
nized position of high rank in the educational world, 
will have less and less meaning attached to it as the 
years pass. In twenty years’ time a holder will have 
some trouble in explaining what it denotes. The only 
concession made to associates is the permission to com- 
pete for the higher degrees of the National University, 
but this will naturally benefit only a few. Why not 
give them all a National University degree, a B.Sc., 
with liberty to go to higher degrees under ordinary 
conditions ? But the College of Science has no friends 
in the members of the Government Executive; they will 
behave like Gallio, and the ragged ends of the injustice 
inflicted will remain untrimmed. 


“THE secondary school year in Ireland terminates 

theoretically in July, practically in June. A new 
year begins theoretically in August, practically in Sep- 
tember. Casting back the eye over the 
past twelve months, a reviewer sees no 
sign of progress. The problems that 
were there a year ago are all there still ; 
water-tight salary scales, pensions, adequate capitation 
grants, correlation of secondary and other branches of 
education, none of these has been touched. The only 
thing new is the Minister. Prof. O’Sullivan was wel- 
comed in place of Prof. McNeill, but he will need to 
face facts if he wishes to substantiate the favourable 
atmosphere in which he entered office. One of the first, 
but not least important, things he might do is to make 
his department more businesslike. Is it creditable that 
students who passed the examinations last midsummer 
have still to wait for their certificates? What has 
happened to the Registration Council? It has not met 
since last autumn, although there are some questions 
of importance awaiting its consideration. The Minister, 
we are told, has, at the end of its five years’ period of 
office, been recasting it. But why take so long ? Again, 
is there never to be an advisory committee or council 
of education in the Free State ? Or is Irish education to 
remain in its present bureaucratic condition ? It is not 
satisfactory or likely to result in healthy progress. Or 
has the Minister an excellent programme, and is he held 
up by the Minister of Finance? If so, how long will 
this continue? The universities can get money; the 
primary schools can get money; why not a little more 
for secondary education ? 


Secondary 
Education in 
the Free State. 


HE report of the County Medical Officer of Health 
and School Medical Officer for London for the 

year 1925, which has just been issued, marks the con- 
clusion of the term of office of Sir 

Soave aitn: William Hamer. It is characterized 
"by a survey of the conditions prevailing 

in the metropolis since the commencement of the public 
health department in 1890, together with some observa- 
tions on the changes in health throughout the period, 
from 1841 to the present time, for which registration data 
are available. The total death-rate has fallen from the 
maximum of 30 per 1,000 in 1849 to a minimum of 11°4 
per 1,000 in 1923, the most striking change being the fall 
of more than half in the infant mortality and a consider- 
able fall in the mortality rate in old age. This is doubt- 
less due to a conspicuous development of modern 
civilization in the form of greatly increased care for those 
at either extreme of age. To some extent it is pointed 


out, the improvement is due to the removal of the 
maleficent effects of those close allies “ alcoholism ” and 
“ venereal disease,” both of which have had their power 
for evil curtailed in the last half, and particularly in the 
last quarter of, the century. With this, perhaps, also goes 
the fact that despite this age being reputed to be one of 
“nerve strain” and “ overpressure,” nervous diseaes 
bulks but little in the recorded causes of death compared 
with its frequency in the “ sixties ” and “‘ seventies ” of 
last century. The most conspicuous falls have been in 
the deaths from tuberculosis and from zymotic diseases. 


O what are all these advances to be attributed ? There 
has been a great gain in cleanliness, an enormous 
reduction in vermin and parasites, cleaner food, and 
better control of infection. But great 


Mallon or as have been the material changes in all 
Improvement. directions the fundamental change is 


rather mental or cultural; “a public 
opinion has been created which stands behind the efforts 
of the sanitarian, without which his would still be a voice 
crying in the wilderness,” there has been the substitution 
of “a reading and discriminating for an illiterate and 
ignorant public.” “ Although intelligence has not neces- 
sarily been increased, knowledge has grown and spread.” 
There is a heightened sense of responsibility in the 
generation of parents who have themselves passed 
through the schools. The direct benefits of the educa- 
tion service are at hand for all to see, the indirect 
benefits leading to a higher culture have been even more 
effective for the public weal. 


P the report on medical inspection of the scholars in 
the elementary and secondary schools of London 
for 1925, in addition to general details as to defects and 
The London their treatment, Sir William Hamer has 
School Medical specially dealt with the problems of 
Report— encephalitis and rheumatism. The 
Encephalitis, former disease is one of the most serious 
scourges of modern times in its effects if not in the 
extent of its prevalence. The disease appears to attack 
both sexes and all social classes, and the sequelae may be 
of a most distressing character. These are the more 
marked in younger patients who, if they survive the initial 
attack, but do not completely recover, seem doomed 
to a condition of premature senility or to behaviour 
changes which have been described in popular language 
as “ possession by a devil.” Nothing has yet been found 
to arrest the former condition, but it appears that if the 
question of conduct can be taken in hand from the very 
moment of the attack the outlook is more hopeful. The 
most important factor from the standpoint of mentality 
is the state of irritation and lack of concentration then 
exhibited—the children lose all power of sizing up a 
situation but react at once in an indiscriminate manner. 
During this phase the measures for control must be 
uniform and consistent ; probably if the results of mis- 
conduct were inevitable there would be no mental 
conflict set up. Unfortunately the phase is often over- 
looked and children discover that by rebellion they can 
gain some desired end, and a habit of misbehaviour 1s 
established. When parents alternately pet and chide 
the child for much the same behaviour, a superstructure 
of neurosis is established on the initial basis of increased 
irritability. Convalescent treatment away from the 
clash of personalities in home life appears to be the only 
good method of treatment. 


E enim ce Ney ye ~™n pre eee Bee oh ae kena a es 
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G MIRAR results, although of a lesser intensity, may 
follow attacks of cerebral rheumatism, better 
known from its motor manifestations as chorea. Rheu- 
And matism is of great importance owing 
Rheumatism, tO its special incidence during the 
school ages. Two features of the 
condition need emphasis. It may commence insidiously, 
merely as a falling off of the general health accompanied 
by pallor, but with no active complaint other than an 
occasional sore throat. Yet in such there is a special 
risk of cardiac involvement. Also it differs from other 
infectious disorders in that an attack confers no im- 
munity but rather predisposes the sufferer to further 
recurrences. The distribution of cases of rheumatism 
and rheumatic heart disease has been found to be par- 
ticularly associated with damp clay soils and the 
alluvial tracts of old watercourses. There is a need for 
special convalescent homes in which sufferers could be 
treated continuously directly after the onset of an attack ; 
to wait until the heart is affected is to wait too long. 


T was feared at one time that the freedom accorded 
to the secondary schools by the finally accepted 
regulations of the Scottish Universities Entrance Board 
might be seriously restricted by the 


Mann Aud Ihe imposition of special class tests by the 
Universities Senates. The point in doubt was 


whether, once the Senates in the exer- 
cise of their discretion had added their regulations to 
those of the Entrance Board, it would be possible for 
students to enter the universities without a certificate in 
Latin. St. Andrews and Aberdeen settled that by making 
Latin a compulsory subject in the Arts Curriculum. It 
remained to be seen whether Edinburgh and Glasgow 
would achieve the same result by way of class tests. 
Happily neither has done so. Edinburgh has decided that 
an entrance qualification in Latin, in the lower standard 
at least, is to be required for qualifying attendance on 
all second ordinary or intermediate honours classes in 
English, French, Italian, Spanish, and history. Glasgow 
has adopted a more elaborate scheme, but the effect is the 
same. Lower Latin (or Greek) is required for practically 
all the higher ordinary classes in the languages and for 
the honours classes in History, and lower Latin or 
higher mathematics for the honours classes in philo- 
sophy. If Glasgow had not made Greek an alternative 
to Latin, and imposed the curious alternative of Latin or 
mathematics on advanced philosophical students, there 
would have been no cause for complaint regarding these 
conditions. It is quite a proper requirement, that 
students carrying the study of English and the Romance 
languages beyond the ordinary level should know some 
Latin. But why Latin for philosophy and Greek for 
modern languages, unless with the ulterior object of 
forcing students to take the classics who might not 
otherwise do so? In practice the Senates’ additional 
regulations are not likely to make much difference one 
way or another. They may inconvenience a few students 
and force them into taking up subjects they have no 
desire to study, but the door remains open to the non- 
Latinist and the schools retain their limited freedom. 


[ae BALFOUR, at the congress of the Society of 
Chemical Industry, made an interesting pro- 
nouncement on the question of Government aid to 
scientific research. Our educational system, he said, 
must produce those creative minds “ moved only by 
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the desire to further knowledge, possessed of an insati- 
able curiosity, and endowed with that 
special gift which enabled them to 
penetrate a little further than others 
into the innumerable secrets of nature.” On the other 
hand, industry and commerce must build the factories 
and find the markets for the products which represent 
the final outcome of their fundamental discoveries. 
Between these diverse types of work and service, the 
Government can aid scientific research, though it is 
difficult to embody the relation of the Government to 
research in a set formula, and the assistance to be given 
must depend on the exigencies of the moment and the 
character of the problem. Lord Balfour, as President 
of the Government department concerned, evidently 
realizes the need for caution and wisdom in disbursing 
these grants, and we cannot doubt he will endeavour to 
preserve a fair balance between Government aid to 
education and to scientific research. 


Science and 
Industry. 


J> the constellation of speeches delivered on school 

speech days, which has recently made its annual 
appearance, Lord Grey’s address to Epsom College 
shines with special brightness. It was 
compact of sound common sense and 
useful advice. He strongly advised 
people to use’their legs and to read for themselves, and 
not to be victimized by motor-cars and wireless and 
moving pictures. ‘‘ Take good physical exercise, eat and 
drink what you find conduces to your own health, and 
do nothing in excess.” He rounded off a delightful 
speech by some natural history lore, drawing on his own 
observation of the robins with their alternate periods of 
love and hate. The pleasure afforded by natural 
history increases as life progresses. Men who have 
achieved the highest distinction in public life are doing 
a good service by revealing their conclusions as to the 
true sources of happiness. 


Speech Days. 


T are offered many attractive ways of 

spending their summer holidays. Is it not strong 
evidence of their love of study that they should congre- 
gate in such large numbers in London 
to attend the City of London Vacation 
Course ? The promoters of the course 
have succeeded in combining instruction with social life 
in a felicitous way. A rare pleasure awaited the students 
in Mr. Fisher's discourse on “ Past and Future.” With 
his deep knowledge of world-history and his wide and 
varied experience of public affairs, Mr. Fisher was well 
qualified to impress on his audience the importance of 
the study of history. The maintenance of peace will 
involve a struggle, for the present peace of Europe is 
merely the offspring of exhaustion. To make peace the 
child of reason and goodwill is the task of the world’s 
teachers. ‘‘ Upon educationists would depend the 
question of whether the rational way of settling inter- 
national disputes would be accepted, or there would be 
irrational recourse to force to the end of the chapter.” 
No one who heeds the rumbles of national discontents can 
doubt the sanity of Mr. Fisher’s warning. 


Past and 
Future. 


A Winter School for Women, organized by the Educational 
Settlements Association, is to be held at Cober Hill, Cloughton, 
Yorks. from October next until March. The course will include 
handicraft, household management, literature, citizenship, &c. 
Particulars can be obtained from the Manageress, Cober Hill 
Guest House, Cloughton. 
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Educational Science at the British Association 


By ONLOOKER 


N August 4th last Oxford welcomed the British 
Association for the fifth time in its history, and 
again offered that degree and depth of hospitality so 
characteristic of the University and the City. The visit 
was enhanced by the presence of His Royal Highness, 
the Prince of Wales, who, as President, and by his 
attendance at section meetings and functions, added 
greatly to the importance of the meetings and the 
enthusiasm of the proceedings. 


Members of the Educational Science Section were pro- 
vided with excellent accommodation at the City of Oxford 
School, and their deliberations were ably and happily 
guided by Sir Thomas Holland, Rector of the Imperial 
College of Science and President of the Section. It is 
pleasing to record consistently good attendances at each 
session and the presence of many well-known adminis- 
trators, headmasters, headmistresses, and others keenly 
interested in the advance of education. 


At the first session, Dr. C. Singer, University College, 
London, gave a paper on “ The Place 

garg e of History of Science in Education.” He 
* pointed out that sciences are usually 

taught as systems of absolute knowledge, capable of 
extension but scarcely of correction. This had given a 
false impression of how the scientific standpoint has been 
reached. Scientific knowledge was the product of gene- 
rations of growth along particular lines. Social, political, 
religious, and psychological environment had all had their 
share in shaping the growth of scientific knowledge. 
Science was thus as much a product of tradition as Law, 
and could only adequately be grasped by those who 
received the tradition. A radical and effective remedy 
would be a re-casting of the ‘‘ humane ” side of school 
studies so as to provide organized instruction in the history 
of the things that “ make life worth living”; in other 
words, of “civilization.” The History of Civilization, 
which includes the History of Sctence, could well become 
the basic humane study. This recasting of humane studies 
was perhaps too ambitious a programme. Some attempt, 
however, could be made to survey science as a whole through 
history. The History of Science could be treated as part of 
the History of Civilization, which should replace the merely 
political so-called “ World History ” or “ European History.” 


Mr. D. P. Berridge (Malvern College) stated that it was 
common practice in the public schools to include history 
in the science lectures. He had tried the “ heuristic ” 
method, as divorced from the Htstortc, for some three years 
and had found the interest of boys in science waned and 
they did not do so well in examinations. 

Sir Richard Gregory pointed out that Dr. Singer had 
dealt with the history of science from the aspect of 
general education, not with science as a special subject. 
This was a very different matter from dealing with the 
history of science subjects. Science in general education 
would only deal with science in direct contact with life 
and progress. A scientific discovery would not come into 
the scheme until it actually touched life. This brought 
the subject into the domain of the history teacher. Un- 
fortunately text-books of history are almost solely concerned 
with the history of politics and constitutions—science of 
civilization has not been included as yet. The heuristic and 
historic methods were quite distinct and not alternatives. 
The heuristic stressed laboratory teaching with the object 
of understanding what scientific thought and investigation 
means. The historic implied a wide review of what has 
come from science during the last 300 years and how science 
has affected human life. 

Other speakers advocated a combination of the heuristic 
and historic methods in science teaching, emphasizing the 
biographical side so well exemplified by Dr. Singer. 


Dr. R. T. Gunther (Magdalen College) followed with an 
address on ‘‘ The Educational Value of 
A a the Lewis Evans Collection of Historic 
* Scientific Instruments.” He explained 
at the outset, that the collection recently presented to the 
University by Dr. Lewis Evans had been installed in the 
Old Ashmolean Building, erected in 1679—83 as a central 
institution for scientific studies. It was hoped that the 
collection, although especially rich in early astronomical 
and mathematical apparatus, would serve as a lodestone 
around which other collections illustrative of the history 
of scientific studies in Oxford would gather. 
Another paper of high merit was then given by 
Science and Prof. C. H. Desch (Sheffield) on “ The 
Humanities, History of Science as a Link between the 
Sciences and Humanities.” He dealt 
with his subject from the University point of view, and 
pointed out that more intensive specialization had reacted 
upon the earlier training given in the University and even 
in the top forms of schools, and that the old idea of a 
liberal education was being lost sight of. A well-ordered 
system of university teaching was required in which 
specialization would lose the isolation dangers. He thought 
it inadvisable that separate classes in the history of science 
should be introduced into the courses of instruction for 
students, whether pass or honours, although special courses 
might well be provided at a few selected centres. For the 
ordinary student of science, instruction in the history of 
his subject was best given as a part of the normal course, 
the historical order of development being adopted by the 
teacher in his introduction, whilst the higher portions were 
illustrated by biographical matter and by the reading of 
original memoirs. In the teaching of applied science, the 
connection between great discoveries and inventions and 
social and economic conditions afforded many themes for 
an enthusiastic teacher, and furnished a means of directing 
the attention of the student to social studies, which were 
so apt to be neglected by the scientific specialist. On the 
other hand, the student of history and literature could be 
brought into contact with the facts and conceptions of 
science by a similar approach. The link would only be 
completed by the recognition of sociology as a science, and 
this recognition he maintained to be the only true means of 
bridging the gulf between the sciences and the humanities. 
The session concluded with a humorous and greatly 
School-boy appreciated speech by Prof. D’Arcy W. 
Science. Thompson (St. Andrews) on “ School- 
boy Science.” He explained that he 
could not well be an enthusiastic exponent of school 
science, for he was educated for seven years at a school in 
which no science instruction was given. Further, Noel 
Paton, J.S. Haldane, and W. Herdman, were budding physi- 
ologists in the same form and they all only took up science 
after leaving school. He also added that P. G. Tait (the 
mathematician) and Clerk Maxwell (commonly known as 
‘‘ daftie ” at school) had also been boys at the same school. 
Continuing, Prof. Thompson said that although there was 
no science teaching, they did collect birds’ eggs, cockleshells, 
and daisies, in company with a master, in their spare time, 
and as a result they were all made naturalists for the rest 
of their lives. He stressed the necessity for a simplification 
of the present-day school science teaching. The biology 
work done in schools was of no value to the pupils. Nature 
study observation questions were seldom answered in ques- 
tion papers, even though the “‘ romance of the countryside 
was so enticing and enthralling.” He could and would plead 
for science in schools provided it was really elementary 
and thoroughly well done. 
Mrs. Gordon Wilson (London) pointed out that the 
Universities were continually deploring the concen- 
(Continued on page 622.) 
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~ BELLS NEW 


Arithmetic 


By C. V. Durell, M.A. 


and R. C. Fawdry, M.A., B.Sc. 


A new text-book on thoroughly modern lines with 
an ample collection of practical, up-to-date examples. 
The pupil is shown the quickest method of solving 
any given type of example when he first meets with it. 
Methods of Practice and Ratio are introduced early. 


“An excellent book, as one might expect from the records of these 
experienced teachers and author -.""—tTmxgs (on Parts I and II). 


Now complete. Price 4s. Also in parts. 


Algebra for Schools 


By John Milne, M.A., 
and J. W. Robertson, M.A., B.Sc. 


[BELL’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES] 


The work is intended for those who require a con- 
cise algebra on modern lines, but yet retaining the 
best features of the older text-books. Part II is now 
ready. Part I is already in its fifth impression. 


Complete. Price 5s. Also in parts. 


An Introduction to 


the Calculus 


By C. V. Durell, M.A. 
and R. M. Wright, M.A. 


A useful first course, based on Chapters XV-XVIII 
of the authors’ widely-used ‘‘ Elementary Algebra.” 


It covers the requirements of the O. and C. School 
Certificate. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


Electricity 


and Magnetism 
By C. L. Reynolds, M.A. 


[BELL’S NATURAL SCIENCE SERIES] 
Part I amply covers School Certificate work; Part 
II goes up to University Scholarship standard. 


“ This excellent text-book ...is worth examination by every 
science teacher.’’—THE A.M.A. 


Complete, 5s. Part I, 3s.; Part II, 2s. 6d. 


Inorganic Chemistry 


By P. W. Oscroft, M.A. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION 


This well-known book has been revised throughout, 
mainly to bring it into line with modern views on 
atoms and molecules. 


Price reduced to 6s. 


TEXT-BOOKS 


A History 
for British Schools 


By D. C. Somervell, M.A. 
VOLUME II 
The second volume of this new history covers the 
period, 1066-1714, and deals in its three books with 
The Middle Ages, Tudors, and Stuarts. 


** The book is very well and very PODE written; the topics 
which are considered have been most sanely chosen. . . . The letter- 
press is extremely good. ... The scheme merits great success.” 

A.M.A. (on Volume I). 


Volume II now ready. Price 3s. 


Students’ Notes on 


European History 


By J. G. Altham, M.A. 


A comprehensive survey of political history in a 
clear and interesting form. 


“A useful book ... An excellent route-chart through a somewhat 
complicated period of history (1789-1918).”"—-EDUCATION OUTLOOK. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


Prosateurs Contemporains 
Edited by A. M. Gibson, M.A. 


[BELL’S MODERN LANGUAGE TEXTS] 


The latest volume in this new series, edited by 
Mr. Gibson, Head of the Modern Language Dept., 
Repton School, contains a representative selection of 
the work of four of the greatest contemporary French 
novelists, Bazin, Bourget, Bordeaux, and de Regnier. 


With full Questionnaire, Exercises, &c. 2s. 6d. 


Deutsch 


A SCHOOL-CERTIFICATE COURSE 
By J. D. Ellis Williams, M.A. 


Senior German Master, Bradford Grammar School. 
The grammar is fully and clearly explained in 
60 lessons, and there are copious exercises for trans- 
lation out of and into German. The course is suitable 
for pupils beginning German at the age of 12 and 13, 
and is intended as a three-year course. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


Sophocles : Philoctetes 
Edited by C. E. Laurence, M.A. 


[BELL’S SHORTER CLASSICS] 


The play has been reduced in length by about one- 
half. Prose summaries of the omitted passages are 
given as in previous volumes of the series. 


Ready shortly. About 64 pages. 


YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2 


NEW TEX’ 
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tration on special subjects in schools, but no undue haste 
to modify the examination papers in the direction required 
was ever noticed on the part of university examiners. 

For the afternoon a joint discussion had been arranged 
with Section M (Agriculture) on ‘‘ Educa- 


ae tional Training for Overseas Life,” H.R.H. 
Overseas. the Prince of Wales attending for part of 


the proceedings. Sir Thomas Holland 
briefly referred to the importance of bearing in mind the 
life overseas for which many school pupils were destined, 
and commented on the excellent reports prepared by 
the special committee of the sections on Training for 
Overseas Life. 

Sir Alfred Yarrow explained that he had been in business 
sixty years and had watched a steady flow of young men 
abroad and compared their careers. He agreed that there 
was a great need for a more practical type of education 
and a great field for the right type of young men overseas. 
A good British School education was essential, but 
it was better to take a university (or post-graduate) 
course in the colony, for a natural preference was shown 
for men from the local University. Social accomplishments 
were desirable, and all who emigrated should join a local 
athletic club without delay. 

The Hon. W. Ormsby-Gore, M.P., stressed the continued 
importance of a broad education in the humanities as 
evidenced by the success of the Civil Service. Urbanization 
had, however, to be taken into account, and for overseas 
life it was necessary to introduce some definite scientific 
bent in addition. British and Dominion farmers should 
realize, more than they do to-day, the value of science to 
agriculture. He deplored the great prejudice promoted in 
this country, and also overseas, by the popular belief that 
migration was a convenient method of removing the pro- 
letariat. On the contrary, it was merely a relief from the 
stress due to expansion and comprised all classes. 

Miss Gladys Pott appealed to the experts to remember 
the great importance of women when schemes of training 
for emigrants were foreshadowed. As many women should 
emigrate as men. There was a surplus woman population 
of 1} millions in this country. 

Sir Daniel Hall urged that the development of food 
resources in the Empire was all-important. The English 
boy emigrant was not too well thought of overseas. He 
was not accustomed by training for handiness with odd 
jobs. There was too much organization in this country— 
the youngster was directed to “ keep off the grass” 
and too much was done for him. Education was mainly 
directed to the training of mind, the concomitant training 
of hand and eye being neglected. He also believed in the 
importance of obtaining the final training overseas. 

Sir John Russell characterized the report of the com- 
mittee as making practical suggestions. The essence of 
the scheme was the school garden round which the education 
given centred. A number of elementary schools had already 
adopted this view. and the methods were rapidly improving. 
He hoped that the secondary schools would adopt the same 
kind of training, but not through the machinery of special 
classes which would come to be regarded as “ Duffers’ ”’ 
classes. i 

Mr. H. W. Cousins, Brampton Secondary School, who 
has already done much to advance the ideals of the scheme, 
referred to his three years’ experience in a rural grammar 
school (Brampton). The problem to be faced was that of 
preparing the pupils for life and at the same time ensuring 
success at the Higher Certificate or university examina- 
tions. He was definitely of the opinion that both these 
objects could be obtained, but work with a biological trend 
giving rural bias was essential. While rural environment 
gave a natural impulse, a biological trend was just as 
necessary for town as for country pupils. School had not 
done its job unless the pupil could maintain his self-respect 
and be confident he could hold his own in some way or 
other.’ He emphasized the view that such training was 
not for life overseas but for everybody. 
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The second session was set apart for the presidential 
The “Tandem ” address and a discussion on scholarships. 
: 5 name Sir Thomas Holland in his well-thought- 
3 out and ably-delivered address dealt with 
two themes : the “ tandem ” system of education as prac- 
tised at the Royal College of Science, and the danger, 
arising from premature specialization, of omitting due 
preparation for the wider duties of citizenship and ordinary 
competitive relation with other human beings. His address 
is commented upon in the leader of this issue. 
Mr. W. Hamilton Fyfe, Christ’s Hospital, opened the 
discussion on ‘‘ Scholarships ” with a 
tna UAIG. much appreciated paper, trenchantly 
criticizing the glaring defects in the 
present educational system which lead to premature 
specialization curtailing the broad outlook which education 
should give. The paper is given in full on page 679. 
Miss S. P. Strachey, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, gave 
qualified support to the present scholar- 
aeni Comanea ship system since the careers of former 
scholarship holders under the system 
have been far from deplorable. In particular, almost all the 
women scholars had made good in their after-life and in all 
varieties of spheres and positions. She discussed ‘‘ Scholar- 
ships at Women’s Colleges.” Her recent inquiry showed 
that at Oxford the women’s colleges give the status and 
title of scholar and exhibitioner on merit alone, and award 
emoluments, if any, according to need. In this they are 
conforming to the provisions of the new scholarship 
statutes of the men’s colleges. At Cambridge the earlier 
practice of awarding scholarships of definite amounts still 
prevails in the women’s colleges. 
Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford, was unfor- 
tunately unable to present a paper on 


Haehae “ Preparatory Schools and Scholarships ” 
Scholarships. owing to illness through overwork, and 


Mr. S. How, Sunnydown, Guildford, 
acted ably as substitute at short notice. Referring to 
increased cost in the expense of a public school education 
of some five years in length, he emphasized the need for 
financial aid for the professional classes and for those 
preparing for the army and navy as greater than ever. 
Some boys obtained, and accepted, scholarships who did 
not require it, and an income test was desirable. Con- 
tinuing, Mr. Hall strongly deprecated the practice of 
segregating scholarship holders in a separate house. There 
should be a proper mixing of intellect and athleticism in 
every house. He concluded by criticizing the adverse 
effect of the strain of examination ypon the health of the 
pupils which was shown obviously in their daily life and in 
the field, urged the preparation of statistics in that con- 
nection, and advocated more collaboration between pre- 
paratory and public schools, and public schools and the 
Universities, in the selection of pupils for scholarships. 
Mr. J. L. Holland, Director of Education for Northamp- 
tonshire, in a most interesting paper.. 
Joint ora described the system in operation under 
his direction of examining and selecting 
pupils for junior scholarships. He explained that there were 
many objections to competitive selection among young 
children, and any attempt to meet these objections should 
have an objective backing. In Northamptonshire the sub- 
jects chosen for the test are arithmetic and English, and the 
full co-operation of the teachers is asked for. The age of 
selection is 11 to 12, but some 25 to 30 per cent of the age 
group is withheld from the test on the grounds of educational 
backwardness. The examining body is representative of 
the L.E.A., university, and secondary teachers, and included 
a skilled examiner and the director. Teachers are invited 
to send in suggested types of questions and the papers 
are taken in the schools, the teachers changing schools for 
invigilating purposes. The marking is carried out by 
a constantly changing panel of teachers and to obtain a 
good spread of marks a special scale for composition. 
(Continued on Page 624.) 
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Founded 1887 


Principal: WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 


DeputysPrinctpal: W. Bzcxit Burniz, D.Sc. (Eng.) Lond., First Class Honours in Engineering at B.Sc. 
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Science Director: A. G. CRACKNELL, B.Sc. Lond., M.A. Camb., F.C.P., 6th Wrangler. 


Resident Tutors on the Regular Staff 


By whom the Correspondence Courses are drawn up and by whom the 
students’ answers are corrected. 


C. W. C. Bartow, M.A. Lond. and Camb., B.Sc. Lond., First 
Class Honours in Physics at B.Sc.; Gold Medallist in 
Mathematics at M.A. Lond.; First in First Class Mathe- 
matical Honours at B.A.; 6th Wrangler in the Mathe- 
matical Tripos. 


H. W. Bavusor, M.A. Camb., F.C.S., F.I.C.; First Class in 
the Natural Sciences Tripos; First Class Honours in 
Chemistry at Inter. Science, London. 


W. S. Burton, Ph.D. (Heidelberg), late Examiner in Chemis- 
try at the London Chamber of Commerce, late Sub- 
Examiner at London University. 


R. E. V. Cary, B.A. Lond., First Class Honours in Classics. 


P. V. Coun, M.A. Camb., First Class (First Division) in 
the Classical Tripos, Part I., First Class in the Historical 
Tripos, Part II. 


A. J. F. Coriins, M.A., Oxon., First Class Honours at 
Moderations and at the Final Classical Examination. 


W. M. Cropper, B.A. Lond., First Class Honours in English 
at B.A. 


L. J. GARDINER, M.A. Lond. and Camb., First Class Honours 
in French and German at B.A. Lond., Distinction in 
French at M.A. 


J. E. T. GILBERT, B.Sc. Lond., A.I.C., First Class Honours in 
Chemistry at B.Sc. 


G. HANLON, M.A., LL.B., M.Sc., Medallist in Mathematics 
and Physics, First Class Honours in the Mathematical 
Tripos, Part I. 


W. H. Hitt, M.A. Lond. (English and French). 


G. E. HOoLLINGWoORTH, M.A. Lond. (English), First Class 
Honours in English at B.A. 


J. I. Locxyvear, M.A. Lond., First Class Honours in French 
at B.A., Distinction in French at M.A. 


G. F. Perrott, M.A. Camb., 27th Wrangler. 


F. G. PLaistowE, M.A. Lond. and Camb., First Class Honours 
in the Classical Tripos, Parts I and II, late Fellow of 
Queens’ College, Cambridge ; Gold Medallist at M.A. Lond. 


A. SAXELBYE, M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond., First Class Honours 
in Classics at B.A. Lond., First Class Honours in the 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge. 


E. L. Scorr, M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond., Honours in the 
Mathematical Tripos, Cambridge, and in Mathematics at 
B.A. Lond. 


. C. SHEARMAN, M.A. Oxon., First Class Honours in Modern 
History. 

. R. SNELLGROVE, Ph.D., M.Sc. Lond., F.C.S., A.I.C., First 
Class Honours in Chemistry at B.Sc. Lond. 

. F. Stout, M.A. Camb., First Class Honours in Classics. 
H. Wace, B.Sc. Lond., Honours in Mathematics. 


A. WEBBER, M.A. Lond., Second on the M.A. List in 
Classics. 


. J. Wyatt, M.A. Lond. and Camb., First of his year in 
Branch IV (English and French), Teacher’s Diploma, 
First Class with Distinction in English in the Modern 
Languages Tripos, Cambridge. 


A. M. Youne, M.A. Lond., First Class Honours in English 
and German at B.A. 
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marking has been arranged. The factors of this scale are : 

1. Technique: Handwriting, grammar, &c. 

2. Substance: Observation, arrangement, imaginative 

power, vocabulary. 

Dr. W. W. Vaughan, Rugby, summed up his experience 
in the statement that the right boys.do get scholarships to 
the public schools ; on the whole the right boys get scholar- 
ships from the public schools to the universities ; and on 
the whole boys do not suffer in health in competing for 
scholarships. While this appeared to justify the burdens 
of the nefarious examiners every effort should be made in 
preventing the scholarship standard from blighting the 
educational development of the ordinary boy. 

The afternoon of the same session was devoted to dis- 

Th cussions on ‘‘ The Cinema in Education ”’ 

a ams in and‘ Education by Wireless.” Dr.C. W. 

x Kimmins, London, opened with an 

amusing paper on ‘‘ The Cinema and Public Morals.” He 
summarized the investigations carried out by the Cinema 
Commission on the type of film preferred by children at 
different ages. Some go per cent of the children visited 
cinemas frequently. The small minority gave reasons for 
not indulging, and some criticized the films on moral 
grounds. On this count the members of the Commission 
visited cinemas twice a week during the sittings and saw 
all the improper films they could. Dr. Kimmins humorously 
referred to the hectic time the Commission passed through 
and to the presence of a bishop and other representatives of 
religious bodies in a private box witnessing improper films. 

Mr. G. T. Hankin, H.M.I., presented a paper on “ The 
Use of Films in Schools,” in which he emphasized the 
gradually-changing educational opinion on the value of the 
cinema and the growing desire to utilize the powers of the 
cinema now noticed in many types of schools. He 
instanced the recent experiment carried out this year on 
some thousands of school children by means of a film on 
the League of Nations. 

Mr. J. C. Stobart, B.B.C., Director of Education, next 

dealt with ‘‘ Education by Wireless.” 

reer He described the development of educa- 

` tional instruction by the B.B.C. and the 

setting up of local educational advisory committees in each 

‘‘ Wireless ” area—general culture, adult education, and 

school transmissions, were the three main lines of develop- 

ment. The next step forward would probably be the form- 

ation of listening classes in connection with the rural 
libraries scheme. 

“ Recent Advances in Educational Science ” was the 
subject chosen for discussion at the third 

et session, and Dr. T. P. Nunn, London 
; Day Training College, opened with a 
paper entitled ‘* General Conceptions and Scope of Educa- 
tion.” It is always a pleasure to listen to Dr. Nunn with 
his inimitable style and rare eloquence. He expressed the 
view that the developments in conception and scope were 
in part related to advances in psychology and philosophy, 
but more fundamentally to changes in national conscious- 
ness, which promoted a movement towards national 
efficiency. This movement was evidenced in teaching by 
the recognition of the importance of science, a great stride 
in the study of foreign languages, and a modernized view 
on the teaching of geography. Since the War there had 
been a gradual change of consciousness leading to the view 
that education should aim universally at the maximum 
development of the individual citizen, and through the 
citizens to improve the State. Dr. Nunn thus traced the 
development of national consciousness into an imperial 
consciousness as a result of cultivating individual life in 
terms of social entity. 

Miss Margaret Drummond, Edinburgh, delighted the 
Section with her views on “The Education of Children 
under Eleven Years of Age.” She protested strongly 
against mass education of children in large classes, 
and submitted that the method of education must be 
determined by the interests and capacities of the indi- 
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vidual. Miss Drummond stressed the view that a 
baby, despite its colossal ignorance, was often much more 
intelligent than grown-ups who had been so long in this 
world. Psychologists who had given attention to the study 
of infantile education, recognized that children ought to be 
dealt with according to their mental age, not their age in 
years. It was not economy to allow the intelligence of tie 
baby to run wild and then at five years of age to begin 
training and endeavour to eradicate wrong developments 
in barrack-like schools in classes of forty, fifty, sixty, or 
even more. It was practically certain that at present 
teachers overtaught and overestimated the value of schocl- 
room activities. Children, if left free, adopted the ** tandem 
system,” and continued with one occupation until a new 
level of intelligence demanded a new interest. 

Dr. M. W. Keatinge, Oxford, next read a paper on 

“ Developments in Method of Teaching." 

Teacting Beginning with a brief sketch of the 

* history of the development of methcd 

up to the end of the nineteenth century, he cited simplif- 

cation, spoon-feeding, and learning by heart as the formerly 

accepted processes. Continuing, he attributed the changes 

in the conception of method during recent years to five 
factors : 

(a) A new psychological standpoint recognizing the 
struggling and stirring element in mind as more 
fundamental ; 

(b) The introduction of experimental science and the 
new interest in the logic of discovery ; 

(c) A fuller treatment of the aesthetic ; 

(d) A new social outlook ; 

(e) The introduction of mechanical contrivances, such 
as the cinema and broadcasting. 

These five factors all lead in one direction, towards an 
evenness of method by which slow individual work of the 
pupil himself was encouraged alone or in groups. Forced 
feeding, mere mastering of facts, and learning of text-books, 
was merely contributory or preparatory to individual work. 
Referring to the incubus of the examination system, 
Dr. Keatinge stated that no one but a fool would say that 
examinations should be abolished, but every wise man 
would agree that in their present form they are affecting 
the educational system adversely. He advocated the rigid 
division of syllabus into two parts: a very short portion 
for slow, intensive work, and a larger portion for extensive 
work. This would allow the teacher at the beginning of 
each year and term to go slowly, to encourage individual 
and problem work, and to lay the foundation of a real 
interest which would grow and mature. 

Prof. J. Strong, Leeds, followed with a paper on “ The 
Organization of Education.” Explaining 

organ gaton of that he could only deal in a short paper 
ee with one aspect of organization, namely 

that of instruction, he urged that the various parts, types. 
or phases of a sound system of education should be clearly 
defined, properly co-ordinated, and form a well articulated 
whole. This did not hold in English education. The 1870 
Education Act attempted to define an elementary school 
as “ a school or department of a school at which elementary 
education was the principal part of the education there 
given.” This did not bring us much nearer to a definition. 
Still later, in 1921 (‘‘ Consolidation” Act), we find higher 
education defined as “education other than elementary,” 
which, to say the least, is not very illuminating ! 

As a nation we seem to have a constitutional aversion to 
defining terms relating to education. One immediate result 
of this lack of definition and complicated nomenclature !5 
overlapping. 

By the Fisher Act, 1918, advanced instruction may be 
given in an elementary school (or in a separate school) to 
children over 14. Now some of this advanced tnstruction. 
and particularly some of it given in the so-called Central 
Schools, is of such a type as to be little, if at all, dis- 
tinguishable from that given in some recognized secondary 

(Continued on page 628.) 
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schools. But the former is treated as elementary and the 

Government grant awarded on an elementary scale basis. 
Again. The work done in a Higher School Certificate 

Course is, in many cases, practically the same as that done 
in the first year’s course in a university. 

_ If we ave to have a wil-defined and properly co-ordinated 
system of education it is absolutely necessary to have clear and 
definite ideas regarding the function and content of secondary 
education. This is the key to sound educational organization. 

Continuing, Prof. Strong defined secondary education as 
“ Organized school instruction beyond the mental age of 11 in 
subjects (basic and selective, i.e. optional) capable of being 
studied progressively.” The acceptance of some such defi- 
nition would introduce a much-needed simplification in 
terminology, and would bring into prominence the real and 
essential features of a secondary education. Once we were 
perfectly clear regarding secondary education, elementary, 
technical, and university education would fall into their 
place with the necessary co-ordinations and articulations. 

A very busy morning was concluded with a paper on 
“ Recent Progress in Educational Psy- 
chology, by Dr. Cyril Burt, which will 
be published in full in the next issue 


Educational 
Psychology. 


of the Journal. 

The final session was set apart for that never-ending 
and fertile subject, ‘‘ The Public School 
akool Srii System.” Mr. Ronald Gurner, of King 
” Edward VII School, Sheffield, author 
of The Day Boy, opened with an excellent and much 
appreciated paper on the “ Public Schools and National 
Life,” which will be found on page 645. Mr. M. L. Jacks, 
of Mill Hill School, followed with a paper on “ A Training 
in Community Life,” giving a critical appreciation of the 
particular characteristics of public school life which tend 
to make such schools training grounds for community life. 
Mr. Jack’s view was that education is a process of living, 
that all education is life, and that all life is education, 
and that the public schools realize this fact and act upon 
it. Mr. Jack’s paper will be published in the October 

number of this Journal. 

Dr. Crichton Miller next considered the “ Essential and 
Extrinsic Features of the Public Schools System.” He 
described the system as essentially one of a levelling or 
standardizing character. The value of the machinery lay 


The Vacation Term 


XFORD has been very much in the public eye this 
last week, and all the newspapers have drawn 
attention to the mighty doings of the British Association, 
but alongside of, and indeed in spite of, these exciting 
happenings, the Vacation Term for Biblical Study has been 
quietly holding its twenty-fourth yearly meeting there also. 
The good attendance again this year bears testimony to 
the help which the teaching profession derives from these 
courses of lectures in the past. They are not, of course, 
attended only by teachers, but a large proportion of the 
students belong to that profession. For this reason, the 
date of the meeting, which lasts for a fortnight, is so 
arranged that it coincides, as far as is possible, with the 
breaking up of schools during the last weekin July each year. 
Two courses of four lectures are given each week in the 
mornings, while single lectures, or Greek and Hebrew 
readings, fill up some part of the afternoons and evenings, 
at the same time leaving enough free time for students to 
enjoy the many good things that Oxford has to offer in the 
way of beauty and of recreation. Both courses of lectures 
and single lectures are more or less independent of each 
other as regards subject, though there is one main theme 
running through the whole term. This year that theme 
was “I believe in God’’; and during the first week, 
Dr. Lofthouse showed how the religious ideas of Israel 
developed during the Exile, and Dr. Relton gave a brilliant 
survey of ‘‘ The Idea of God in Contemporary Thought.” 
Dealing first with current literature, as represented by 


in the fact that it would crush personality not suitable for 
it. For the great average the system is extraordinarily 
beneficial—the minority should go elsewhere. The decision 
however, should not be left with the parent alone. 
Supporting the prefectorial system, he said it was the only 
outward and visible token of responsibility which the 
public school education gave. The vital point in the system 
was that the boy began by being a fag, with an acute sense 
of being the under-dog. 

The set papers were concluded with ‘‘ A Critical Appre- 
ciation,” prepared by Mr. F. J. R. Hendy, Oxford. He 
held that when the public schools ideals were firmly 
embodied in the schools of the nation at large, the public 
schools will have made the greatest of all the just 
contributions they have been privileged to make to the 
education of the British nation. 

An interesting discussion followed, in which a number of 
leading educationists took part. Sir R. Blair referred to the 
varying annual costs of secondary education. Average 
costs : Day school, £27 (country) ; London day school, £40; 
some public schools, £105 for board and tuition, others, 
£150-{200; still others even as much as £300. Local 
Education Authorities urged occasionally that young boys 
should be transferred direct from elementary schools to 
public schools by scholarships. Would it be a good thing 
if ten boys ,say, from an elementary school were entered 
in a public school of 500 boys ? What would be the effect 
at the beginning and at the end of their school lives ? 

Mr. W. W. Vaughan, of Rugby, made a spirited and 
deeply-felt defence of public schools which carried the 
audience with him. He pointed out that many of the 
misconceptions in the public mind arose from those who 
wrote novels avout the public schools, because they found 
themselves unable to make a living in any other way. 
These critics knew nothing of the modern public school, 
and never by any chance mentioned the musical, scientific, 
and other societies, or that great institution the O.T.C., or 
the missions voluntarily carried out by the boys. So far 
from wishing to keep the public schools spirit to themselves, 
public school men desired nothing better than to extend it 
into every school and every section of the community. 
They were sometimes told that they wanted ta shut out 
the parent. On the contrary, they welcomed the parents’ 
co-operation. 


for Biblical Study 


H. G. Wells, who yearns for a finite God, he proceeded to 
give a short summing-up of various tendencies in present- 
day philosophy, all of which aim at dethroning the 
Intellect and Reason, and exalting Experience, Intuition, 
and even ‘‘Imaginism.”’ This led up to a fine vindication 
of the soundness of the scholastic philosophy, and the 
abiding validity of the teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
with its insistence on the Reason and Intellect, as alone 
able to save from the perils of pure subjectionism. A single 
lecture from Archdeacon Lilley on St. Thomas Aquinas 
gave further insight into the extent to which thinkers are 
now returning to the Thomist point of view. 

During the second week of the term ‘‘ The Gospel of 
St. John ” was discussed by the Provost of King’s College, 
Cambridge, who dealt with recent criticisms of that gospel, 
and the Rev. Eric Graham gave a course of lectures on five 
great teachers of the second century. 

The lectures were given at St. Hugh’s College, where 
also, by kind permission of the Council, 120 of the students 
were lodged, and every advantage was taken of the 
beautiful garden at St. Hugh’s, where tired bodies and 
minds could rest peacefully in the intervals between some- 
what strenuous study. A splendid supply of books was 
also available, thanks to the generous loans of local 
scholars, which supplemented the permanent library 
belonging to the Vacation Term for Biblical Study. The 
address of the Secretary is Miss E. Lawder, 25 Halifax 
Road, Cambridge. 
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METHUEN’S NEW anp RECENT BOOKS 


ENGLISH 


METHUEN’S MODERN CLASSICS 
Edited by E. V. RIEU. 
Crown 8vo. 192 pp. Cloth boards. 1s. 6d. each. 

1. The Wind in the Willows. By KENNETH GRAHAME. 

2. The Blue Bird. By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 

3. White Fang. By Jack Lonpon. 

4. Spanish Gold. By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 

5. Fifteen Stories. By W. W. Jacoss. 

The purpose of this new series is to make some of the best contemporary 

and recent books available for educational purposes. 


OPEN SESAME: An Anthology of English Poems for 
Children. Compiled by J. Compton, M.A., Director of Education, 
Barking. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


Also in Three Parts, 64 pp. each; Paper, 8d.; limp cloth, 10d. 


SPOKEN POETRY IN THE SCHOOLS. By Marjorie I. M. 
GULLAN, Lecturer to the Glasgow Educational Authority. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. [In the press. 


WITH THE PRINCE ROUND THE EMPIRE. By CHARLES 
TuRLEY. With 16 Illustrations and 4 Maps. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


FAIRIES AND FRIENDS. By Rose FYLEMAN. 
3s. 6d. net. 


OUR ENGLAND: TWELVE OPEN-AIR LESSONS. By 
PATRICIA JOHNSON. With 10 Illustrations. 2s. 
A book based on the author's popular broadcast talks on town and 
country topics. 


A BOOK OF ENGLISH VERSE SATIRE. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by A. G. BARNES, Fcap 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR EXERCISES FOR MIDDLE FORMS. 
By GRACE H. BRACKEN, Fulham County Secondary School. Is. 


THE CRAFT OF LITERATURE. By W. E. WILtiaMs, B.A. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Fcap. 8vo. 


Acritical and historical survey of the main forms of English literature. 


SELECTED ESSAYS OF E. V. LUCAS. 
Introduction and Notes, by E. A. WODEHOUSE. 


LATIN 


A BOOK OF LATIN POETRY from Ennius to Hadrian. 


Chosen and annotated by E. V. Rieu, formerly Scholar of Balliol College, 
Oxford. 128 pp. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. Gift-book edition, 3s. 6d. net. 


LATIN UNSEENS FOR MIDDLE FORMS. By L. D. War- 


WRIGHT, M.A., Surmaster at St. Paul’s School. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


LATIN PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION AT SIGHT. By 


HILDA RICHARDSON, Newnham College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 


TEST EXAMINATIONS IN LATIN. By C. A. F. GREEN, 
M.A., LL.D., Assistant Master at Aske’s School, New Cross. Fcap. 8vo. 


is. 3d. 
Carefully compiled tests of matriculation standard. 


FRENCH 


METHUEN’S SHORT FRENCH TEXTS 
Edited by E. J. A. Groves, Lic.-és-L. 


Fcap. 8vo. Paper Covers, 64 pp. Each 7d. 


Each Book contains the Text, Footnotes, occasional Résumés, and Devoirs 
de Rédaction, and provides suitable reading matter for pupils between the 
ages of 15 and 17 years. 


1. Récits de la Vie Réelle. 
2. Aventures de Cougourdan. E. Movuron. 
3. Passepartout. PIERRE DURANDAL. 

4. Jemmy. GERARD DE NERVAL. 
5 
6 


Edited, with an 
Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


J. GIRARDIN. 


. Contes de Provence. PAUL ARÉNE. 
. Trois Contes. ŒE. SOUVESTRE. 


SIX LITTLE FRENCH PLAYS. Bv EpitH C. STENT, 
Head Mistress, St. Margaret’s School, Polmont. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 
Short plays on attractive subjects filled with quick dialogue, each 
for a number of young actors. Music for songs and stage and costume 
directions are added. 


HISTORY 


A JUNIOR ENGLISH HISTORY. By A. W. P. GAYFORD, 
B.A., Senior History Master at Dulwich College. With 14 Maps and a 
Diagram. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A simple narrative for pupils from twelve to fifteen, remarkably 
Lae in giving an intelligible account of the political growth of 
sngland. 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. By CYRIL 
E. ROBINSON, B.A. With 44 Maps and Diagrams, and Chronological 
summaries. 5s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Cyriz E. Rosinson, B.A., 
Assistant Master at Winchester College. With Maps and Plans, Sum- 
maries, and Index. In four parts. Now 3s. 6d. each. 

I. Early and Middle Ages to 1485. 
II. The Tudors and the Stuarts, 1485-1688. 
III. William III to Waterloo, 1689-1815. 
IV. The Nineteenth Century and After, 1815-1920. 


A NOTEBOOK OF EUROPEAN HISTORY, 1400-1920. By 
S. H. MCGRADY, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
A masterly summary of all that should form the background to a 
sound knowledge of European History. 


THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By H. de B. 
GIBBINS, M.A., Litt.D. Revised and partly re-written by J. F. REES, 
M.A. With 5 Maps anda Plan. Twenty-eighth edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


A HISTORY OF THE GREEK AND ROMAN WORLD. 
By G. B. GRUNDY, M.A., D.Litt., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. With 2 Maps. Demy 8vo. 22s. 6d. net. 


SCIENCE 


THE BASIS OF MODERN ATOMIC THEORY. By C. H. 
DOUGLAS CLARK, B.Sc., D.I.C., Assistant Lecturer in the University of 
Lecds. With 44 Diagrams and 4 Tables. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

This work presents, in handy and readable form, the essential features 
of recent atomic theories. 


OUTLINES OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By J. Morris, 
M.A. (Oxon.), Senior Chemistry Master, Collegiate School, Liverpool. 
With 130 Diagrams and Tables. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Also in two parts: Part I, ' Non-Metals and Some Common Metals.’ 
For Matriculation Students. 4s. 
á Part II, ‘ Metals and Physical Chemistry.’ For Intermediate Students. 
8. 
A new text-book carefully adapted to the requirements of the 
Northern Universities and other similar examination syllabuses. 


EXAMPLES IN CHEMISTRY. By W. W. MYDDLETON, D.Sc. 


With Answers. 3s. 


QUALITATIVE INORGANIC ANALYSIS. By D. R. SNELL- 
GROVE, Ph.D., M.Sc., A.I.C. and J. L. WHITE, D.Sc., Lecturerin Inorganic 
Chemistry at the Battersea Polytechnic. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A one book by expert teachers, and embodying the most modern 
met : 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MECHANICS. By P. Crat- 
WORTHY, B.Sc., Lecturer in Mathematics, University College, Reading. 
With 205 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. Alsoin two parts: Part I. 
Statics. 5s. Part II. Dynamics. 5s. 

Supplies the long-felt need for a new text-book treating the subject with 
authority and vitality. 


OUTLINES OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. By GeEorce 
SENTER, D.Sc. With Diagrams. Fourteenth edition, revised and en- 
larged. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


EXAMPLES IN MECHANICS. By F. W. Harvey, M.A., 
B.Sc. With Answers. 2s. 


A FRENCH READER FOR SCIENCE STUDENTS. By 
J. BITHELL, M.A, 3s. 6d. 


A GERMAN COURSE FOR SCIENCE STUDENTS. By J. 
BITHELL, M.A., Birkbeck College, London, and A. C. DUNSTAN, Ph.D., 
East London College. 5s. 

Contains a succinct Grammar, graded extracts from modern writers 
(such as Einstein, Weyl, Freundlich), Notes and a Vocabulary. 


HANDWORK 
SIMPLE ART CRAFTS FOR SCHOOLS. By FREDERICK 


GARNETT, A.S.A.M., Head of the Art Department, Manchester Grammar 
School. With 61 Tlustrations. Demy 4to. 3s. [In the press. 

An illustrated handbook for schools, containing 8 practical lessons in 
Art Crafts and Stage Crafts. 


METHUEN & CO. Ltd., 36 Essex Street, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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A Leaving Examination for Central Schools 
By H. G. Stean, M.Sc. (Birmingham), Ph.D. (London), Director of Education for Ilkeston 


HE question of a School Leaving Examination for 
central schools is a subject of discussion which is 
becoming increasingly prominent. It is clear that many 
Authorities have found a need for some such certificate 
from the fact that at the Oxford Junior Local Examination 
held in July last between 20 and 30 per cent of the success- 
ful candidates were entered by central or ‘‘ higher top” 
schools. This, and similar examinations, dropped by the 
secondary schools, would appear to be taking a fresh lease 
of life owing to the need of central schools for some certifi- 
cate which will indicate that their pupils have received 
more than a purely elementary education. 

This type of examination (a “ Junior ” Local) is the only 
one of a national character which is at present available, 
but it is an open question whether it is suitable for the 
purpose to which it is being put. It is a purely academic 
examination, developed originally for the junior forms 
of secondary schools, and still extensively used by private 
schools. On the other hand the administrative machinery 
and experience is available, and there is also reason to 
believe that there is a desire on the part of the examining 
bodies to meet the wishes of central schools regarding the 
subjects and style of the examination. This year the 
Oxford Delegacy are, for example, setting a paper in 
Domestic Science in the Junior Examination at the request 
of one large Authority. It is therefore well worth while 
considering what changes would appear to be desirable in 
order that the examination may be rendered more suitable 
for the purpose to which central schools desire to put it. 

The Junior Examination has changed but little in form 
during years which have seen very considerable changes in 
the old Senior Examination. In the latter the subjects 


have been grouped, the syllabus for many subjects altercd 
and the conditions under which a pass is obtained have 
been varied. More consultation with the teaching bodies 
has resulted in an examination whigh, if not an ideal one 
by any means, is at least free from many objectionable 
features which it possessed of old. Can the Junior Exam- 
ination be improved in a like manner ? 

Before the lines upon which reform is necessary can be 
laid down, it is essential that the aim of central schools 
should be made clear. Such schools are not intended to 
be non-fee-paying secondary schools. They are intended 
rather to prepare their pupils for positions of what may be 
termed an “intermediate ’’ nature in industrial and 
commercial life. The training given is not ‘‘ vocational ” 
in any bad sense of that much maligned word, but it is 
more “ practical ” and correspondingly less academic than 
that given in the secondary schools. This difference in 
aim at once rules out the present School Leaving Certificate 
as suitable for central schools, and must be reflected in any 
new Certificate which is evolved. 

The following sketch is suggested as an outline of a 
suitable Central School Leaving Certificate. It is proposed 
to discuss first the subjects which should be included and 
then the conditions under which the Certificate should be 
granted. 

SUBJECTS 

(1) English. The written and spoken word to receive 
emphasis. Précis, letter-writing, the correct use of words, 
punctuation, &c., to form part of the paper. 

(2) Civic Knowledge. The Parish, Urban District, 
Borough, County Borough, the State. An outline of the 

(Continued on page 682.) 


“EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS” 


200 Perforated Pages 
Strong Cloth Bound Backs 


1/- each] 


1. No loads of exercise books to be taken 
home by the Master. 


2. Home work can be marked at leisure. 


3. The pupil always retains his book for his 


own work. 


4. One book may be used for many subjects. 


THE “PERGUS” EXERCISE BOOK 


(PERFORATED AND GUSSETED) 


Extra Cream Laid Paper 
Manilla Gusset for 
Corrected Work 


[or 139/- gross 
5. Corrected work can be sorted in gusset 
according to subject. 
6. The price is as low as the ordinary 


exercise book of its size, and much 
are than the cheapest loose leaf 


The “Pergus** Exercise Book has the combined advantages of the old Exercise Book and the modern loose leaf book 
Order now from SOLE MANUFACTURER AND PATENTEE: S. WASSEY, M.A. (Cantab), Bank Chambers, 116 Fore Street, E.C. 2 
(Full Catalogue of Educational Requtsites on application) 


THE COLLEGE OF HANDICRAFT 


A STATUTORY PART OF THE INSTITUTE OF HANDICRAFT 
TEACHERS (INCORPORATED) 


THE COLLEGE 
has been established by the Institute of Handicraft Teachers (Inc.) under 
the powers granted them in their Charter of Incorporation, and is 
prepared to grant 
Certificates of Competency as Teachers of Handicraft 
(with Memb p of the College) 
to applicants who, being Members of the Institute, have completed satis- 
factorily a course of training and have passed the required examinations. 
Membership of the College is in Three Grades— 
ASSOCIATE, MEMBER, AND FELLOW. 
Academical Dress may be worn by Members and Fellows. 
Syifabus of Examinations and Specimen Examination Paper, Post Free 6d. 


Application Forms and further particulars on receipt of stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope from— 
THE REGISTRAR—THE COLLEGE OF HANDICRAFT, 
6 BAILEY STREET, TON PENTRE, RHONDDA. 


The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics, 


23 STORE STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 


VISITING PRINCIPAL—EMILE JAQUES-DALCROZE (Geneva). 
DirEcTOR—PERCY B. INGHAM, B.A. 
DIRECTOR OF MusicaL Sroprms--ERNEST READ, F.R.A-M. 


THE TRAINING DEPARTMENT 

is accepted by the Teachers Registration Council as satisfying 
the conditions of Registration in respect of Training in Teaching. 
The School Year begins about October rst. 

Classes in Single Subjects (Rhythmic Movement, Plastic, 
Solfége, and Improvisation) begin October 4th. 

Classes in Single Subjects are also held in many provincial 
centres. 

Vacation Classes will be held ia London during the Christmas 
holidays. 

For details apply THz DALCROZE SCHOOL, 23 Store Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 
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NEW BOOKS 


FOR PRIZES e SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES AT 


BARGAIN PRICES 


In September we shall be 
publishing a large and 
attractive Catalogue of 
New Books at Reduced 
Prices. This will be for- 


warded post free on request. 


W. HEFFER œ” SONS, LTD., 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 


Telephone : 862 


WHITELANDS COLLEGE, 


CHELSEA, S.W.3 
PRINCIPAL : Miss W. MERCIER, M.A. 


Two Year Courses—for students desiring to be teachers in 
Elementary Schools, including Infant Schools and Schools where 
advanced instruction is organized for children over fourteen. 


Third Year Courses—leading to the London University 
Diplomas in English, Geography, History, or Divinity; and 
special courses in Art, Music, or Needlework, &c. 


One Year Courses—open to Graduates and Certificated 
Teachers. 


One Term Refresher Courses. 
Apply, THE SECRETARY. 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY AND TRAINING, Glasgow 


Autumn Term begins in October. Two years’ course of study and practical 
work qualifying for a Diploma, suitable for those interested in social conditions, 
or un ing different branches of public and social service: Welfare Super- 
visors, Teachers, Hospital Almoners, Health Visitors, Secretaries, Poor Law and 
Employment Exchange Officials, and others. 

Practical work is arranged in connexion with Queen Margaret College Settle- 
ment. 

For further information apply to—Miss HELEN Story, Hon. Sec., Royston, 
Crown Circus Road, Glasgow. 


THE ANNUAL 
“Directory of Educational Associations ” 


which has been described as ONE OF THE MOST USEFUL RETURNS 

PUBLISHED BY ANY BRITISH EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL 

appeared in the March, 1926, issue of “THE JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 

TION AND SCHOOL WORLD ”—a paper “ indis ensable to all 

PRT and college reading-rooms in these islands.”"—The Westminster 
settle 


Londen: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Three Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4 


IE 
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NEW VOLUMES 4 


“ SOCRATES. Without anyone teaching him he will 
recover his knowledge for himself, if he ts only asked 
questions.’ PLATO. Meno. 


THE SOCRATES BOOKLETS 


General Editor: H. M. MARGo tioutTH, M.A., 


Secretary of Faculties in the University of Oxford, recently 
Professor of English Language and Literature in the 
University College of Southampton. ; 


Crown 8vo. 96 pages each. 


Paper, 1/ = each. Cloth, 1/ 3 each. 


This pew series of English Literature booklets aims at 
developing a proper appreciation of prose and poetry 
by the asking and answering of careully planned 
questions. 
VOLUMES READY 
I. ADDISON: SELECTED Essays. 
Edited by G. A. SHELDON, M.A. 
II. MILTON : ParapiseE Lost, Books 1, 2, and 3. 
Edited by H. M. MARGOLIOUTH, M.A. 
III. BEN JONSON : Epicang; or, The Silent Woman 
Edited by W. R. Mackin, B.A. 
IV. GUY MIEGE: A Journey To Russia. 
Edited by H. M. Marcorrouth, M.A. 
V. EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LETTERS. 
Edited by Y. W. Cann, B.A. 
VI. DE QUINCEY: REMINISCENCES OF HIS Boy- 
HOOD. 
Edited by H. E. M. Icgty, M.A. 
VII. GOLDSMITH: SELECTIONS. 
Edited by E. W. WILTon, B.A. 
VIII. DRYDEN’S CHAUCER. 
Edited by W. R. MAckLIn, B.A. 
Other Volumes tn rapid preparation. 


The Gospels on Modern Lines for Schools. 


ST. MARK’S GOSPEL 
IN ENGLISH 


(Authorized Version.) 
Edited with Introduction and Notes for the Use of 
Schools 
By the Rev. HARRY KENNETH Luce, M.A., 
Master of the King’s Scholars, Westminster School, 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Birmingham, 


Formerly Scholar of Eton Se and King’s College, 
Cambridg 


Price 3/ 6 Cloth. 


St. Matthew ts already published in this series, and 
St. Luke will follow shortly. 


THE LIVES OF GREAT MEN 


A JUNIOR BIOGRAPHICAL READER. 
By G. H. Reep, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 96 pages each. 


Paper, 1 J = each. Cloth, 1 J 3 each. 


Part I. From Julius Cæsar to Warwick, the King-Maker. 
Part II. From Christopher Columbus to King George V. 


Crown 8vo. 
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A. & C. BLACK, LTD., 


4, 5 and 6 Soho Square, London, W.1 
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duties and rights of citizenship. Rates and Taxes. Voting. 
(This is admittedly a dangerous subject, but it is one 
upon which instruction is much needed, and one which 
would aid in the formation of a good tone in a school.) 


(3) History and Geography. Elementary notions of the 
history of trade and commerce. Geographical influences 
upon the trades and occupations of mankind. (A wide 
choice of questions should be given.) 


(4) French or German. Emphasis to be placed upon the 
reading and writing of commercial matter and an oral 
test to be included. 

(5) Mathematics : 

(a) Arithmetic. Approximate methods, business cal- 
culations ; use of tables and logarithms. 

(b) Numerical Trigonometry and Mensuration. The 
sine, cosine, and tangent, with simple examples. 

(c) Algebra. Solution of equations, including quadratics 
(excluding more intricate manipulation). 
For a pass (a) alone to be necessary but success 
in (b) or (c) to be noted on the Certificate and 
to count towards an Honours classification. 


(6) Sctence—General Elementary. Two papers to be set 
each containing a wide choice of questions, so arranged 
that a pass could be obtained by answering questions on 
(a) and any two of the other sections. 

(a) Biology. Simple facts of life and the relationship of 
man to animal and vegetable kingdoms. 

(6) Heat. 

(c) Chemistry. Such topics as hard and soft water, 

_ nitrogen, and its simple compounds, air, &c. 

(d) Magnetism and Electricity. 

(e) Geology. Of importance in mining districts. 

(f) Mineralogy and Metallurgy. Mainly practical. The 
recognition and modes of occurrence of common 
minerals. 


(7) Domestic Work : (a) Laundry. (b) Cookery. (c) Needle- 
work. (Any two to be taken). 

(8) Handicrafts. Assuming the course to be a three-year 
one, it is suggested that the main factor in success or failure 
should be a piece of work completed in each year of the 
course and certified as the pupil’s unaided work. 

(9) Art: (a) Geometrical Drawing. (b) Design. (c) Memory 
Drawing. (d) Illustrative Drawing. (Any two to be taken). 

(10) Commercial Knowledge : (a) Elementary Economics. 
(b) Shorthand. (c) Type-wniting. (d) Elementary business 
routine. (Any two to be taken). 

Of the above subjects it is suggested that (6) should count 
as a ‘‘double”’ subject, #.e. that a pass in it should be 
equivalent to passes in two other subjects, while (8) should 
count one if one craft were taken, and two if more than one. 

In order to obtain a Certificate it should be necessary 
for a candidate : 

(2) To have attended a full three years’ Course at a 
central or similar school, and 

(b) To obtain a pass in subjects (1) and (2), and five other 
papers, subjects (6) and (8) under the conditions 
mentioned above to count as two for this purpose. 

The candidate for commercial life would probably take 
(3), (4), (5), (10), and one craft under (8) as optional 
subjects. The pupil wishing to take up an industrial career 
might take as optional subjects (5), (6), and (8), the last 
two as “ double ” subjects. A girl might take, in addition 
to the compulsory subjects, (5) (Arithmetic only), (7), (9), 
and (10). The number of optional subjects to be taken by 
a candidate should be limited to seven. 

One other point requires notice. It would be necessary 
to change the name of the examination in order to indicate 
more accurately its function. Probably it would be best to 
call both it and the present School Leaving Certificate by 
the same aga? ap distinguish them by the addition of 

“ secondary,” or “ central ’’ schools respectively. 


UNIVERSITE DE POITIERS 


INSTITUT D’ ETUDES FRANÇAISES DE TOURAINE 
UR LES ET] ETRANGERS 


PERMANENT COURSES 
(October 2nd to July Ist) 


VACATION COURSES 
(Easter and Summer Holidays) 


French Literature, History, Geography, Art, and Philoso- 

phy; Higher, Intermediate, and Elementary Courses. 

Composition, Translation, Conversation Classes, Phonetics. 
Special attention given to Ear-Training. 


Apply for information to M. LE DIRECTEUR de l'Institut 
de Touraine, 1 rue de la Grandiére, Tours (Indre et Loire). 
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A NEW GYM SHOE 
For Young Ladies at School or College 


Soft black glace kid uppers, elastic 
gussets in front, chrome soles, hand 
sewn, weight 5 ozs. per pair. 
The lightest and most flexible shoe 
for Gym wearing that can be made. 


Sizes ee Sizes, 1 3/6 


MADDOCK, Sports Shoe Maker, 


33 Elystan Street, Chelsea, S.W.3 
KENSINGTON 6863 


per pair 
post free 
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OPEN COURT CO. 
IMPORTANT BOOKS 


THE CALCULUS OF VARIATIONS 


The Carus Mathematical Monographs—I. By Prof. GILEERT AMES 
Buiss, of the Chicago University. 189 pp., cloth. 10s. net. 


NOW READY 


ANALYTIC FUNCTIONS OF A COMPLEX 
VARIABLE 


By DAvID RAYMOND CuRTISS, North-Western University. 
Carus Mathematical Monograph. 172 pp., cloth, 1 


FORMAL LOGIC 


By AUGUSTUS DR. MORGAN. A reprint of this important work, 
which has long been out of print. Edited by Prof. A. E. TAYLOR. 
392 pp. 12s. 6d. net. 


Send for New Illustrated Open Court Catalogue. 
149 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 


ceo. M. HAMMER « co., in. 


CROWN WORKS,St.James’s Rd., = 
BERMONDSEY,LONDON, 8.E.16 gon 


Second 
s > net. 


Manufacturers of 
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THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC AND THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


TELEGRAMS: “ASSOCIA, LONDON.” 
TELEPHONE: MUSEUM 1710. 


FOR 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


Associated Board: 


CENTRAL OFFICE: 


ERNEST MATHEWS, C.V.O., M.A., Oxon., Hon. LL.D., Cantab., Chairman. 


RAYMOND W. FFENNELL, Deputy-Chasrman. 


JOHN B. MCEWEN, M.A., Grascow, Mus.Doc., OXON., F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M.,Princtpil of The R.A.M. 
SIR HUGH P. ALLEN, C.V.O., M.A., CANTAB., Mus.Doc., OXON. ET CANTAB., PROFESSOR OF MUSIC, UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, Director of The R.C.M. 


SIR ANTHONY A. BOWLBY, BarT., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., 


D.C.L., F.R.C.S. 


PERCY C. BUCK, M.A., Oxon., Mus.Doc., OXON., F.R.C.M. 
H. C. COLLES, M.A., Oxon., Mus.Bac., Oxon., F.R.C.M. 


STEWART MACPHERSON, F.R.A.M. 


CHARLES MACPHERSON, Mus.Doc., DUNELM, F.R.A.M. 


ERNEST READ, F.R.A.M. 


H. W. RICHARDS, Mus.Doc., DUNELM, Hon. R.A.M. 


Secretary: JAMES MUIR. 


S. P. WADDINGTON, F.R.C.M. 
CHARLES WOOD, M.A., CANTAB., Mus.Doc., Oxon. ET CANTAB., LL.D., LEEDS, 
F.R.C.M., Professor of Music, University of Cambridge. 


Sankers: BANK OF ENGLAND, WESTERN BRANCH, BURLINGTON GARDENS, LONDON, W. 1. 


Cav®. CARLO ALBANESI. 

WwW. G. ALcocx, M.V.O., Mus.Doc., Dunelm, F.R.C.O. 
A. PERCY ALDERSON, Mus.Doc., Dunc!m. 

A. ALEXANDER. 

Basiz C. ALLCHIN, M.A., Oxon., F.R.C.O. 

FRANK ARNOLD, F.R.A.M. 

E. C. Barrstow, Mus.Doc., Dunelm, F.R.C.O. 

J. Percy BAKER, Mus.Bac., Dunelm, F.R.A.M. 

G. THALBEN BALL, F.R.C.O. 

J. HURST BANNISTER. 

MARMADUKE BARTON, F.R.C.M. 

R. O. BEACHCROFT, M.A., Oxon., Mus.Doc., Oxon., 
HENRY BEAUCHAMP, (F.R.C.O. 
ARTHUR BENJAMIN. {F.R.C.O. 
GEO. J. BENNETT, Mus.Doc., Cantab., F.R.A.M., 
R. STERNDALE BENNETT, T.D., M.A., Cantab. 
ARTHUR C. BENT. 

MAURICE BESLY, M.A., Oxon. 

Victor Booth, F.R.A.M. 

ADRIAN C. Bovutt, M.A., Oxon., Mus.Doc., Oxon., 
EDWIN York BowEN, F.R.A.M. 'F.R.C.M. 
SIR A. HERBERT BREWER, Mus.Doc., Cantuar., 
GORDON BRYAN. [F.R.C.O. 
Percy C. Buck, M.A., Oxon., Mus.Doc., Oxon., 
ADAM CARSE, F.R.A.M. [F.R.C.M., F.R.C.O. 
Purp CATHIF, F.R.A.M. 

FREDERIC CLIFFE, F.R.C.M. 

E. T. Coox, Mus.Bac., Oxon., F.R.C.O. 
WADDINGTON COOKE. 

AMBROSE COVIELLO, F.R.A.M. 

HAROLD CRAXTON. 

G. D. CUNNINGHAM, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.O. 
BENJAMIN J. DALE, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.O. 
HAROLD E. DARKE, Mus.Doc., Oxon., F.R.C.O. 
MAURICE D'OISLY, F.R.A.M. 

W. JOHNSTONE DOUGLAS. 

F. PERCIVAL DRIVER. 

T. F. DUNHILL. 

SPENCER DYKE, F.R.A.M. 

J. St. O. DYKES. 

GEORGE Dyson, Mus.Doc., Oxon., F.R.C.O. 

R. A. Enpo, Mus.Bac., Oxon., F.R.C.O. 
HENRY J. EDWARDS, Mus.Doc., Oxon. 

EATON FANING, Mus.Doc., Cantab., F.R.A.M. 
T. P. FIELDEN, M.A., Mus. Bac., Oxon. 
WALTER FoRrD, B.A., Cantab. 

G. D. A. Fox, M.A., Oxon., Mus.Bac., Oxon. 
HERBERT FRYER. 

ALBERT GARCIA. 


The Associated Board holds Examinations of graduated dificuity throughout 
Great Britain and ireland, and in the Colonies, in both Theoretical and Practical 


Music, and in Elocution in Great Britain and ireland. 
The Examinations are as follows: 


Erxaminets to the Board: 


NICHOLAS C. GATTY, B.A., Cantab., Mus.Bac., Cantab. 

ARNOLD W., GOLDSBROUGH, F.R.C.O. 

Eric GRANT, Mus.Rac., Lond. 

H. PLUNKET GREENE. 

ARTHUR J. GREENISH, Mus.Doc., Cantab., F.R.A.M., 

HOWARD HADLEY. [F.R.C.O. 

T. HAIGH, Mus.Doc., Dunelm, F.R.C.O. 

W. H. Harris, M.A., Oxon., Mus.Doc., Oxon., 

JULIUS HARRISON, F.R.A.M. [F.R.C.O. 

J. W. G. HATHAWAY, Mus.Doc., Oxon., F.R.C.O. 

WELTON HICKIN, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.O. 

ARTHUR HINTON, F.R.A.M. 

ALFRED HOBDAY. 

HERBERT HOWELLS, 

FRANK IDLE, F.R.A.M. 

E. ILES, F.R.C.O. 

HAYDN INWARDS. 

JOHN IRELAND, F.R.C.M. 

JOHN IvmmMeEyY, Mus.Doc., Oxon., F.R.C.O. 

GORDON JACOB. 

IVOR JAMES. 

BASIL JOHNSON, B.A., Oxon., F.R.C.O. 

FREDERICK KEEL, F.R.A.M. 

FREDERIC KING. 

HERBERT H. KINSEY. 

W. J. Kirs, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.O. 

C. H. Kitson, M.A., Cantab., Mus.Doc., Oxon., 
F.R.C.O., Professor of Music, University of Dublin. 

ERNEST KIVER, F.R.C.O. 

T. B. KNOTT, F.R.A.M. 

HERBERT LAKE, F.R.A.M. 

V. LANGRISH, F.R.A.M. 

GEO. LEAKE, Mus.Bac., Dunelm, F.R.C.O. 

HENRY G. LEY, M.A. Oxon., Mus.Doc., Oxon., 

JAMES T. LOCKYER. [F.R.C.O. 

C. THORNTON LOFTHOUSE, 

CHARLES MACPHERSON, Mus. Doc., Dunelm, F.R.A.M., 

STEWART MACPHERSON, F.R.A.M. [F.R.C.O. 

STANLEY MARCHANT, Mus.Doc., Oxon., F.R.A.M., 

E. G. MERCER, C.M.G., M.A., Oxon. (F.R.C.O. 

HENRY H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus.Doc., Dublin 

EDWARD MITCHELL. [Mus.Bac., Cantab., F.R.C.O. 

FREDERICK MOORE, F.R.A.M. 

R. O. Morris, B.A., Oxon. 

H. C. C. MOULE, M.A., Mus.Bac., Cantab. 

BRIAN NASH. |Mus.Bac., Oxon. 

SYDNEY H. NICHOLSON, M.V.O., M.A.. Oxon., 

B. PATTERSON PARKER, F.R.A.M. [F.R.C.O. 

JOHN PAUER, F.R.A.M. 

CLAUDE POLLARD, F.R.A.M. 


June-July. 


LLOYD POWELL. 

DAN PRICE. 

ALFRED QUAIFE. 

A. RAYMAR, M.A., Oxon. 

ERNEST READ, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.O. 

CHAS. REDDEE, F.R.A.M. 

W. H. REED, F.R.A.M. 

H. W. RICHARDS, Mus.Doc., Dunelm, F.R.C.O. 

A. WESLEY ROBERTS. 

CYRIL B. ROOTHAM, M.A., Cantab., Mus.Doc., Cantab 

HAROLD SAMUEL, F.R.C.M. 

MALCOLM SARGENT, Mus.Doc., Dunelm. 

F. A. SEWELL, F.R.C.O. 

P. V. SHARMAN, 

CEDRIC SHARPE. . 

FREDERICK G. SHINN, Mus. Doc., Dunelm, F.R.C.O. 

H. ARNOLD SMITH, Mus.Bac., Oxon., F.R.C.O. 

ARTHUR SOMERVELL, B.A., Mus.Doc.. Cantab. 

C. M. SPURLING. 

S. W. SPURR. 

REGINALD STEGGALL, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.O, 

C. HYLTON STEWART, M.A., Cantab., Mus.Bac., 

HARRY STUBBS. ,Cantab. 

STANLEY G. P. STUBBS, F.R.C.O. 

E. T. SWEETING, Mus.Doc., Oxon., F.R.C.O. 

FELIX SWINSTEAD, F.R.A.M. 

B. FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 

LAWRANCE TAYLOR. 

REGINALD S. THATCHER, O.B.E., M.C., M.A., Oxon., 

EGERTON TIDMARSH. [Mus.Doc., Oxon., F.R.C.O, 

WALTER S. VALE. 

S. P. WADDINGTON, F.R.C.M. 

PERCY WALLER, 

RICHARD H. WALTHEW. 

SEPTIMUS WBBBE, F.R.A.M. 

H. WESSELY. 

H. DAVAN WETTON, Mus.Doc., Dunelm, F.R.C.O. 

PERCY A. WHITEHEAD. 

W. E. WHITEHOUSE, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M. 

CUTHBERT WHITEMORE, F.R.A.M. 

W. G. WHITTAKER, Mus.Doc., Dunelm, F.R.C.O. 

NORMAN WILKS, M.C. 

R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, M.A., Mus.Doc., Cantah., 

H. E. WItson., [F.R.C.M. 

CHARLES Woon, M.A., Cantab., Mus.Doc., Oxon. et 
Cantab., LL.D., Leeds, F.R.C.M., Professor of 
Music, University of Cambridge. 

CHARLES WOODHOUSE. 

Rowssy Woor, F.R.A.M. 


Ireland during three periods, viz. October-November, March-April, and 


Entries for the October-November Examinations close Wednesday, 


October 6, 1926. 


Full particulars of all '“ School ” Examinations will be found in Syllabus 


Local Centre Examinations (Intcrmediate, Advanced, and Final Grades) con- 
ducted by two Examiners. Written Examinations are held in March and 
November at all Centres in Great Britain and Ireland. Practical Examina- 
tions are held in March-April and November-December at all Centres. 

Entries for the November-December Examinations close Wednesday, 
October 13, 1926. 

Full particulars of all T.C. Examinations will be found in Syllabus A, 
which will be sent on application to the Secretary. 


“ School ” Examinations (Higher, Lower, Elementary, and Primary Divisions) 
conducted by one Examiner. Candidates for these Examinations may be 
entered either by Heads of Schools or by individual Teachers. In the 
latter case, neither the Teacher nor the Candidate need necessanly be con- 
nected with a School. 

The “ School” Examinations are held throughout Great Britain and 


B, which will be sent on application to the Secretary. 


Elocution Examinations will be held at certain fixed Centres; for particu- 
lars see special Elocution Syllabus. 
The subjects for Examination are as follows: 


GRAMMAR OF MUSIC. VIOLA. WIND INSTRUMENTS. 


RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. | VIOLONCELLO, PIANOFORTE 
HARMONY. DOUBLE BASS. ACCOMPANIMENT. 
PIANOFORTE. INSTRUMENTAL AND | CLASS SINGING. 
ORGAN. VOCAL ENSEMBLES. | SINGING. 

VIOLIN. HARP. ELOCUTION. 


The Board offers annually Six Exhibitions in Music, tenable for two or 
three years at The R.A.M. or The R.C.M. These Exhibitions are limited to 
Candidates who fulfil certain conditions set forth in Syllabuses A and B. 


Syllabuses A and B, Ensemble and Elocution Syllabuses, for 1926 or for 1927, Entry Forms, Written Examination Papers set in previous 
years, and any further information can be obtained post free from the Secretary, 14 & 15 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 
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Personal Paragraphs 


Dr. J. T. Riley, Director of Education under the Hull 
Education Committee, retires this month after a period of 
thirty-two years’ service with the Authority. He is a 
silver medallist of the Royal College of Science, Dublin, 
and obtained his D.Sc. London in 1885. His experience 
includes three years at Mason College, Birmingham, and 
eleven years at Bradford Technical College. Appointed 
Principal of the Hull Technical College in 1894, he was 
promoted Secretary and Director in 1908. At its last 
meeting, the Authority placed on record its great apprecia- 
tion of the services rendered by Dr. Riley. 

= a * 


Mrs. Esie Dymonp, head of the History Department 
of the Manchester High School for Girls, has been appointed 
headmistress of the Southport High School for Girls. 
Mrs. Dymond received her early education at Sale High 
School. She is M.A. of Girton College, Cambridge. 
Before taking up her present position at Manchester, in 
1917, she had three years’ experience at Stockport High 
School. 

* * * 

Miss M. MauGHAN, M.Sc., has accepted appointment as 
principal of the National Society’s Training College, West 
Hampstead, in succession to Miss Turnbull, retired. 
Miss Maughan was trained at Berridge House, obtaining 
first-class diplomas in domestic subjects. Later she 
obtained the certificate in household and social science at 
King’s College for Women, and graduated with a science 
degree from Bedford College. 

* * * 

Mr. A. M. DELL, the senior assistant master at King 
Edward the Seventh School, Sheffield, has been appointed 
headmaster of the Braintree County High School. Mr. Dell 
is an old boy of The Blue School, Wells, and graduated at 
Oxford with Honours in Modern History in 1goo. After 
serving two years at Brigg Grammar School, he was 
appointed to King Edward the Seventh School in 1913. 

* * * 

Mr. E. J. P. OSBORNE, Director of Education for Rad- 
norshire, has accepted appointment as Director of Educa- 
tion for the County of the Isle ot Ely. Mr. Osborne was 
trained at St. Mark’s College, Chelsea, and graduated with 
Honours in Mental and Moral Science at Cambridge. He 
has had teaching experience in both elementary and 
secondary schools, elementary at Bath, Birmingham, and 
Liverpool, and secondary at Isleworth. His experience 
also includes appointments as Master of Method and 
Lecturer in Education at Hull Municipal Training College, 
Dudley Training College, and Saltby Training College. He 
took up his present office in 1920. 

| * * * 

WITHIN the past year Welsh public life has sustained an 
unprecedented series of losses by death and removal. One 
of the most serious of those losses has just been announced 
in the fact of the death of Principal J. H. Davies. Apart 
from a period of studentship at Oxford, the whole of the 
adult period of his life was spent as a student, registrar, 
and principal of University College, Aberystwyth, so that 
his personality may be said to have typified the traditions 
and aspirations of that institution. He was one of the 
great group of students of whom Tom Ellis, M.P., chief 
Liberal Whip under Gladstone, Sir Samuel Evans, some- 
time President of the Probate, Admiralty, and Divorce 
Court, and Sir Ellis Griffith, K.C., are samples. After takinga 
degree in jurisprudence at Lincoln College, Oxford, he was 
called to the Bar, and joined the South Wales Circuit, but 
his predominant interests were hterary and educational 
rather than legal, and so he soon took up duties as regis- 
trar at University College. There he displayed that 
administrative talent which stood him in good stead when 

(Continued on page 636.) 
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Moliere. L’AVARE. 
Edited by A. T. Baker, M.A., Ph.D. Qs. Gd. net. 
Second Impression. 


SELECTED LETTERS OF Mme. DE SEVIGNE. 
Edited by A. T. Baker, M.A., Ph.D. 2s. 6d. net. 
Third Impression. 


Corneille. LE CID. 
Edited by J. Marks. M.A., 
Impression. 


Alfred de Vigny. POEMES CHOISIS. 
Edited by E. ALLISON PEERS, M.A. Limp duxeen, 


3s. 6d. net; cloth bound, 4g. 6d. net. Second Im- 
pression. 


Fournier. LE GRAND MEAULNES. 
Edited by J. G. ANDERSON, B.A. Qs. 6d. net. 


PAUL LOUIS COURIER : A Selection from the 
Works. 


Edited by ERNEST WEEKLEY, M.A. Limp duxeen. 
5s. net; cloth, 6s. net. Second Impression. 


A. De Lamartine. POÈMES CHOISIS. 
Edited by J. L. A. BARBIER, L.¢s-L. Limp duxeen, 
Ss. 6d. net; cloth, 4g. 6d. net. Second Impression. 


Calderon. EL ALCALDE DE ZALAMEA. 
Edited bv IDA FARNELL. Limp duxeen, 3s. 6d. net ; 
cloth, 4s. 6d. net. Text only, limp duxeen, 
ls. 6d. net. 


Moratin. EL VIEJO Y LA NINA. 
Edited by L. B. Watton, B.A. Limp duxeen, 


3s. 6d. net; cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


LA VIDA DE LAZARILLO DE TORMES. 
Edited by the Rev. H. J. Cuaytor, M.A. Limp 
duxeen, 8s. 6d. net; cloth, 4s. 6d. net. Text only, 
limp duxeen, Is. 6d. net. 


A PHONETIC SPANISH READER. 
By E. ALtt1son PEERS, M.A. Limp cloth, 2s. 6d. net, 


A PHONETIC READER FOR USE IN JUNIOR 
CLASSES. 


By CATHERINE F. MACKENZIE, M.A., and PHILIPPA 
W. Drew. Is. 3d. net. 


BLAKE, COLERIDGE, LAMB, WORDSWORTH, 
&c.: Being Selections from the Remains of 


Henry Crabb Robinson. 
Edited by Epitu J. MorLEY. School Edition. §g, net. 


AN ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE. Edited by 
E. CLassen, M.A., Ph.D., and F. E. HARMER, M.A. 
Limp duxeen, $s. net; cloth, 6s. net. Nearly readv. 


F. Grillparzer. WEH’ DEM, DER LUGT. 


Edited by G. WATERHOUSE, Litt.D. Limp duxeen, 
3s. 6d. net; cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


Heine. BUCH DER LIEDER. Edited by the late 
J. Lees, M.A., D.Lit. Paper, 3s. 6d. net; cloth, 
4s. 6d. net. 


Second 


2s. 6d. net. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
23 LIME GROVE,OXFORD ROAD, MANCHESTER 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO., LTD., 
LONDON, NEW YORK, BOMBAY, &o. 
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Te DUSTLESS ano HYGIENIC SCHOOLS 222 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 


vwEFLORIGENE 


(FLORIGENE means FLOOR-HYGIENE) (Registered and British made) 
With over 20 years’ reputation 


DURING the SUMMER VACATION for best results. 


IT SAVES TIME, LABOUR AND MONEY, AND IS EASILY APPLIED BY UNSKILLED. 


“ Florigene’’ also aids the prevention of throat irritation and diseases, has been awarded the MEDAL of the ROYAL SANITARY 
INSTITUTE, and sas CERTIFICATE of the INSTITUTE of HYGIENE, and is strongly recommended by Medical and other Experts. 


Not sticky—the ordinary dally dry sweeping alone required. Injurious Sorubbing and sprinkling dispensed with. 
it is IMPORTANT to NOTE that 
ONE APPLICATION of “Florigene” effectively allays the dust and dirt for 
2 to 12 months, according to the traffic, not only during each sweep- 


ing (without sprinkling of any kind), but also throughout all the Inter- 
vening periods — which is of greater hygienic Importance. 


These hygienic, labour-saving, and economic advantagee are NOT attained 
by sweeping-Powders or any other method. 


Send for particulars, Medical Reports and Testimonials to the Sole Manufacturers— 


THe ““DUST-ALLAYER” 


Established over 25 years 


See aa re ee E E Established over 28 years 
4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1 


Centractors to the British, india, and Colonial Gevernments, County and Boro’ Education Authorities, &c. 
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ELECTRIC POTATO PEELERS| If you need 
paces eevee BOOKS 


Attach to nearest 
DEAR SIRS, 


Lamp 
Ve have now had the FOR ANY 


Holder. 

“Rapid ” Peeler in use 
for some weeks. From EXAM NATION 
20 to 30 lbs. of potatoes I 9 
are prepared every day | 
and root vegetables are 


also peeled. Our experi- Write to 
ence is that some 3 to 


4 Ibs. of potatoes are J EF C 
: Lf saved every day, and x POOLE O., 
. a from } to # of an hour in ° 
Electric Potato Peeler time. You will gather 86 Charing Cross Road, 
LONDON, W.C.2, 


from this that we are much pleased with the 
machine and regard it as a sound investment, 
Yours faithfully, 
HEADMASTER. for a Quotation before 


COMPLETE COOKING APPARATUS — trying elsewhere. — 


STEAM OR GAS 


MABBOTT & COMPANY, LTD., 
PHÆNIX IRON WORKS, MANCHESTER 


BOOKS BOUGHT AT GOOD PRICES. 
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he took over the principalship in I919, on the death of 
Principal T. F. Roberts. He has always played a leading 
part in the development of secondary and university 
education in Wales. Under his guidance the College has 
developed steadily along lines which are bringing it wide 
recognition, as, for example, in its Department of Inter- 
national Politics, under Prof. C. K. Webster; its Music 
School, under Sir Walford Davies ; its School of Geography 
and Anthropology, under Dr. Fleure; its Plant-Breeding 
Station, under Prof. Stapleton. But it is as a bibliographer 
that he has conferred greatest benefit on Wales. Of him 
Mr. Ernest Rhys has written: “ Wales is fortunate to 
have a born bibliographer, who, by fostering circum- 
stances and extreme addiction to the art, has become the 
greatest bibliographer in her history.” Along the line of 
this interest was his pioneering work for the founding of 
the Welsh National Library. He lived to see it founded 
and well established. His death, following so closely on 
that of Sir John Williams, and the ill-health of Sir Herbert 
Lewis, causes a very serious gap in the inner circle of 
leadership of the Library. Moreover, it leads to the 
unique situation that, within the next year or so, the four 
principalships of the University will have fallen vacant. 


* * % 


THE resignation of Miss H. L. Powell (Camb. Trip.), 
principal of St. Mary’s College, Lancaster Gate, has been 
followed by the following appointments: Miss E. D. M. 
Apperson, M.A. Camb., the present headmistress of 
St. Mary’s College School, becomes principal of the College ; 
in addition, Mrs. Green, M.A., lecturer in education at 
University College, Southampton, has been appointed head 
of the Training Department, and Miss Hawtrey, M.A., 
formerly of the Fulham County School, becomes assistant 
tutor, in place of Miss H. Allin, recently appointed principal 


: ini ll ; 
of the Warrington Training College ONLOOKER. 
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Correspondence 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS 


Please allow me to express my gratitude to the correspondents 
who submitted to you their views on this subject. In all but 
one case they permitted the publication of their names, and I 
was gratified to find that my article had elicited response from 
men whose experience and standing excellently qualify them to 
express opinions upon a difficult, delicate, and very important 
matter. 

From each reply I observed that one point stood out clearly : 
the purely external examination has no educational sanction or 
purpose. Any examining body, therefore, which fails to develop 
machinery in which (to quote the Board’s memorandum) teachers 
are the largest single element, will be a failure. 

The position taken up by Prof. Knox is, I think, unassailable. 
He dealt with the twofold function of examination, and stressed 
the point that the first part of that function (“ to determine 
rate of progress, ...to ensure that each individual has 
acquired the necessary proficiency to enable him (or her) to 
benefit from the tuition provided in the succeeding year of the 
course '’) is one which concerns teachers and students only. 
“ A Teacher in a Technical Institute ” took up practically the 
same position when he touched upon the easiness of working to 
a rigid syllabus, but indicated its quite mechanical and unedu- 
cational result. I am sorry I cannot set out for him, at this 
precise moment, the “ real issue behind this interest—more or 
less sudden in many cases—which Local Education Authorities 
are taking in examinations.” The Local Education Authority is 
bound to be an interested party in examination schemes. How 
else could it discharge its responsibility as an authority ? Its 
methods, however, may be open to criticism by the other 
parties to the schemes. Recently, as I indicated in my article. 
a meeting of representatives of Local Education Authonities, 

(Continued on page 638.) 


KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON 


Principal : 
ERNEST BARKER, M.A., D.Litt., LL.D. 


Special Prospectuses are issued for the following Faculties, in which full provision is made for courses for 
the Degrees of the University of London as well as University and College Diplomas. 


FACULTY OF ARTS.—General Subjects in Day and Evening Classes ; Evening School of English: School of Slavonic 
Studies (Russian, Serbian, Czecho-Slovak, &c.) ; School of Spanish Studies ; Department of Journalism. 


FACULTY OF NATURAL SCIENCE.—General Subjects in Day and Evening Classes. 
FACULTY OF MEDICAL SCIENCE, including Dental Course. 
FACULTY OF ENGINEERING.—Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical branches. 


FACULTY OF LAWS. 


FACULTY OF THEOLOGY.— Including course for A.K.C. Diploma. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION.—tTraining for Secondary and other Teachers. 


Teacher's Diploma. 


Valuable Scholarships and Prizes are awarded on the results of examinations held annually, and there 
are Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions in the various Faculties. 


Facilities are afforded for students desirous of proceeding to higher degrees, or of undertaking Post- 


Graduate or Research Work. 


Students’ Hostels.—Theological: Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W. I. 


For other Faculties: The 


Platanes, Champion Hill, S.E. 5. Women’s Hostel: 58 Queensborough Terrace, Bayswater. 


For further information apply to: 


Strand, W.C. 2. 


S. T. SHOVELTON, M.A., 
Secretary. 
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THE EFFICIENT AND SUCCESSFUL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
(FOUNDED 1889) 


NORMAL GUIDES 
1. THE NORMAL GUIDE 


Crown 8vo. 88 years net. Contains particulars of 
Prel. Certificate, ning College C te, Oxford 
and Cambridge Exams., &c. Free to readers of this 
paper 


2. DEGREE and DIPLOMA GUIDE 


WHAT THE “NORMAL” 
HAS DONE FOR 
THOUSANDS IT CAN 
DO FOR YOU. 


Crown 8vo. 72 pp. 6d.net. Contains ts of 
Matriculation Degrees and Diplomas. Free to renders 
of this paper. 


3. THE NORMAL L.L.A. GUIDE 


Crown 8vo. Contains particulars of the L.L.A. 
Examination. Free to readers of this paper. 


IXII O 


4. THE NORMAL FROEBEL GUIDE 


Crown 8vo. Contains particulars of the Froebel 
Examination. Free to readers of tkis paper. 


56. OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE GUIDE 
Á. a Ee ee ED 
Crown 8vo. Contains particulars of the Oxford and 


rege Examinations. Free to readers of this 
paper. 


6. PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY 


IT CAN BRING YOU 
RENEWED HOPE, 


QUIDE EXPERT HELP 
Pas ae yee ee AND SUCCESS. 


7. THE CERTIFICATE GUIDE 

Sa A Ea EE S 
Crown &vo. Contains particulars of the Acting 
Teachers’ Certificate (to be taken for the last time in 
November, 1926). Free to readers of this paper. 


Normal Correspondence College 
Normal House and Lyddon House, Lordship Lane, East Dulwich, S.E.22 
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examining unions, &c., passed certain resolutions which they 
hoped would produce a scheme suitable and agreeable to all 
concerned. Principals and teachers in technical institutions, 
the London County Council, and the Board of Education, how- 
ever, have not, apparently, found themselves able to fall in with 
the proposed arrangements. A sub-committee was formed with 
a view to setting up a standardizing and co-ordinating authority, 
and has again invited the L.C.C., the A.P.T.I., and the A.T.T.I. 
to participate in its work. Whether they will do so is not yet 
decided, but any information with regard to new developments 
will be quickly supplied to this Journal—probably in October. 
In the meantime “ A Teacher in a Technical Institute ” may 
gain some enlightenment from Prof. Knox’s injunction to 
“ raise and maintain the course standards and thus make 
examination an educational function and not a check on the 
teacher's efficiency.’ The italics are mine. 


May I congratulate Mr. Hague on his terse statement. He 
said much in very few words, and threw a brilliant light upon the 
relationship of this matter to industry—a partner in the process 
which is too often neglected. 


Mr. Norman’s statement, too, was illuminating. He selected 
an examining union (the U.L.C.I.) and showed how he thought 
its machinery could be used to produce examination as an 
educational function. There are, however, many students of 
the problem who feel that Mr. Norman’s points could have been 
carried out under the Minor Course Report. 


I was glad to find I had Mr. Bannister’s agreement, since he 
is a man who combines both educational and industrial experi- 
ence. I would, however, like to make it clear that I did not 
“make a point” of the frustrated development of schemes 
under Circular 776, in order to show its failure. My own view 
is, that in normal times the principles of 776 must, and will, 
succeed. The factors which frustrated development are now, 
one hopes, avoidable. 


J. WICKHAM MURRAY. 
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SCHOOLS AND PRACTICAL SCIENCE 
EXAMINATIONS 


The swing of the pendulum is a metaphor frequently used in 
moments of change, whether of political or educational policy. 
Nor can we deny that the periodicity and the definite change of 
direction of many educational oscillations deserve whatever slur 
may be implied in the phrase. The optimist will cherish the 
hope that each transverse vibration may contribute something 
towards a direct advance. 


But what are we to say if the pendulum swings both ways at 
once ? if the same group of workers in education suggest, at 
the same moment, two changes of directly opposed character ? 


There is widespread dissatisfaction among schoolmasters with 
the present methods of examination, and particularly with those 
connected with the award of university scholarships. The 
suggested improvement is a return to a modified form of the 
medieval viva voce examination and an attempt to test other 
than “ shop-window ” qualities in the candidate. 


Some of these same schoolmasters are in another department 
suggesting the abolition of one of the few remaining vestiges 
of examinations which do more than estimate the ability of the 
candidate to spread ink on paper. It is true that in many 
(though not in all) School Certificate Practical Science Examina- 
tions the examiner does not see the candidate, and that therefore 
the test is of little value. But surely the remedy would be to 
improve the examination (no impossible task), and not, by 
abolishing it, to throw away a priceless opportunity of bringing 
examiners into closer touch with the candidates, their schools, 
and their masters. It is to be hoped that before any decision 
is reached by teachers or examiners as to the discontinuance 
of practical examinations in science, full opportunity will be 
afforded for the discussion of the subject. 


A. READER. 


DIVINITY LECTURES COMMITTEE 


President; Sir GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D., Provost of University Coll., london. 
Vice-Presidents : 

Rt.Rev.E.W.BARNES, Rt.Rev.A.A.DAVID,D.D. Rev.A.E.GARVIE,D.D. 
Sc.D., F.R.S. Very Rev.W.R.INGE,M.A. Prof.A.S.PEAKE,D.D. 
Committee : 

Miss LILIAN FAITHFULL, M.A., J.P. Rev. P. T. THOMSON, M.A. 
Rev. R. C. GILLIE, M.A., D.C.L, Rev. Canon V. F. STORR, M.A. 
Rev. Canon R. A. "MITCHELL, M. A. BASIL A. YEAXLEE, Esq., O.B.E., 


Miss M, S. WEsT, B.D., B.A. Ph.D. 
Hon. Sec. ahd Treas.: Miss A. BENSON, M.D. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES 
(University of London) 


Three Sessional Courses of 24 Lectures each 


The Literary and Historical 
Study of the Bible 


will be given by 


Miss MARJORY S. WEST, B.A., B.D. Lond. 


at 
University College, London “wr Sjeet 
(by permission of the College Committee). 
(1) A First Year Course on the Old Testament. 


(2) A Second Year Course on the New Testament, 
(a) Gospels. 


(3) A Third Year Course on the New Testament, 
(b) Acts, Epistles, and Revelation. 
Old Testament : Mondays, 6.30 p.m., beginning October 4. 
New Testament: (a) Gospels : Tuesdays, 6.30 p.m., beginning 


October 5. 
New Testament: (b) Acts, Epistles, and Revelation: Fridays, 


6.30 p.m., beginning October 1, 
Fees.—For each whole course, {1 5s. For one term (12 lectures), £1 1s. 
Teachers and weekly wdge-earmers, 17s. 6d. Single lectures, 2s. 6d. 
Inaugural Lectures free. 
The University of London supplies a Loan Library for each course. 
For each course the full syllabus with list of books recommended,. 


oe 64d. post free, can be had from the Hon. Asst. Sec.: Miss E. M. 
OFIELD, 112 Algernon Road, Lewisham, S.E. 13. 


Your Book Supply 


The following are the chief features of our Book Service : 


(a) We are devoting EXCLUSIVE attention to the 
supply of TEXT-BOOKS to Schools, Colleges, and 
other Institutions. 


(b) As the result of expert knowledge of Educational 
Books, we are able to guarantee that every order 
will be handled with intelligence. 


(c) When second-hand copies are required, Schools may 
rely upon receiving up-to-date editions in good 
condition, and at special low prices. 


BETTER BOOK SERVICE 


(d) Prompt despatch is assured. Orders are usually 
executed the SAME DAY AS RECEIVED. 


(e) We are always pleased to PURCHASE your surplus 
Text-Books, and allow good prices. 


(f) All orders are sent CARRIAGE PAID PER PAS- 
SENGER TRAIN. 


Schools are delighted at now being able to obtain such 
a Book Service, and letters of thanks and even gratitude 
are continually being received from the leading Schools 
throughout the country. 


All orders are personally supervised by Mr. Gilbert Foyle. 
Why not give a trial order ? 


FOYLES EDUCATIONAL LTD. 


121-125 Charior Cross Road, London, W.C. 2 
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LONDON 


UNIVERSITY DEGREES 


B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. (Econ.), B.Sc. (Eng.), 
B.Com., LL.B., M.A. 


University 


Correspondence 
College 
FOUNDED 1887. 

Principal: 


WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., 
B.Sc., F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 


| Prepares Students for 


MATRICULATION 


and the 


INTERMEDIATE 


and 


DEGREE 


Examinations of London University. 


a 


From the foundation of University Corre- 
spondence College in 1887 to the end of 
1925, 32,398 of its students passed London 
University Examinations. An annual 
average of over 1,000 successes was main- 
tained from 1899 to 1914, and this 
average bas now been considerably 
exceeded, the total number of successes for 
the six years 1920-1925 being above 7,000, 


Free Guides 


MATRICULATION, 
INTERMEDIATE ARTS, 
BACHELOR OF ARTS, 

INTERMEDIATE SCIENCE, 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE. 


Any one of these Guides and a Special Prospectus 
for Economics, Commerce, or Engineering, may be had 
Post Free from THE SECRETARY, 


University Correspondence College, 


No. 14 BURLINGTON House, CAMBRIDGE. 
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Schools and Universities of Great Britain 


IX.—TECHNICAL INSTITUTES AND SCHOOLS, AND 
JUNIOR TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 
By E. SALTER Davies, M.A., Director of Education, Kent. 


RGANIZED technical education is a product of the 
nineteenth century. In it are fused the two tradi- 
tional forms of education, that of the school and that of the 
workshop. This fusion was brought about by the revolu- 
tion in social and economic conditions which resulted from 
the application of steam power to industry and locomotion 
—the steady replacement of hand industry by machine 
industry and the ever-increasing application of science to 
manufacture. In the old days the craftsman was natur- 
ally and inevitably not only a producer, but also a teacher. 
The various handicrafts were organized into Gilds, and a 
regular supply of trained recruits was ensured through the 
medium of a system of apprenticeship. The apprentice 
learned the “art, craft, and mystery” of his future 
occupation through participation in productive work under 
the tutelage of a master craftsman. ‘‘ The master first 
sheweth his apprentice what he is to do, next works it 
himself in his presence, and gives him rules, and then sets 
him to work.” In its old form, apprenticeship provided 
an ideal practical education and ensured a supply of 
skilled workers. It pre-supposes, however, a certain 
stability and a certain leisureliness which are not in keeping 
with modern life. The tendency towards mass production, 
the rapid evolution of new methods and processes, and the 
constant development of new manufactures have com- 
bined to make modern industrial conditions changeable, 
unstable, and irregular. The demand for skilled crafts- 
men has been reduced to a minimum and the majority of 
workers are relegated to the position of machine hands. 
The history of technical education is the story of the 
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effort to adjust the training of workers to a changing 
industrial organization. Apprenticeship, where it sur- 
vives, must be supplemented by a training in the scientific 
principles underlying particular occupations; where it has 
been outgrown, it must be replaced by some form of 
instruction more appropriate to existing conditions. 

The beginning of the industrial revolution coincided with 
an era of great political unrest. Some influence was 
needed to counteract the deadening influence of repetition 
work and to furnish the more intelligent artisans with an 
understanding of the scientific principles underlying the 
machines and the processes with which they were concerned. 
After various pioneer efforts, the technical instruction 
movement took shape, about the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century, in the founding of mechanics’ institutes. 
The movement may be said to have begun in 1823 with the 
opening of the London Mechanics’ Institute. Prominently 
associated with the movement were men like Birkbeck, 
Brougham, Bentham, and Francis Place. The aim of the 
institutes was not to teach specific trades, but rather to 
‘‘ instruct the members in the principles of the arts they 
practised and in the various branches of science and useful 
knowledge.” The institutes were to be financed by small 
subscriptions from the members themselves, supplemented 
by donations of money, books, implements, and apparatus. 
The scheme included lectures and evening classes, a library 
and reading room, oftentimes a museum of machines, 
models, &c., and, in certain instances, an experimental 
workshop and laboratory. By 1841 some 216 institutes 
had been established. As a means of providing technical 
instruction, however, for working men, the movement had 
definitely failed. In the first rush of enthusiasm to estab- 
lish worthy homes for this work, societies launched into 
expensive building programmes, embarassed themselves 
with debt, and were forced to restrict their educational 
programmes. The institutes had attempted to provide a 
type of instruction for which the majority of working men, 
in the absence of a sound system of elementary and 
secondary education, were unprepared. Moreover, they 
relied unduly on the lecture and had not realized the 
importance of practical instruction. The situation is well 
reflected in the returns of the Manchester Mechanics’ 
Institute for 1839, one of the most important institutes in 
the country. At this date 7o students were attending 
classes in writing, 66 in arithmetic, 55 in grammar, 21 in 
elocution and composition, 39 in mechanical drawing, 28 in 
landscape and figure drawing, 16 in singing, 8 in French, 
and 6 in German. Chemistry and natural history, the 
only two science subjects included in the programme, were 
taught by mutual instruction. Something was done, 
particularly in the smaller towns, to check the decline by 
the establishment of unions of institutes, such as the 
Yorkshire Union, founded in 1837, the Metropolitan 
Union, the Lancashire Union, and, still later, the Union 
of Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes. 
erated into mere libraries and club rooms, though others 
survived with the help of grants from the Science and 
Art Department, and were, after the passing of the Tech- 
nical Instruction Act of 1889, converted into Technical 
Institutes. 

The comparative failure of the Mechanics’ Institutes was 
due to a mistaken objective. Instruction in scientific 
principles could not convert the mass of working men into 
Brindleys and Stevensons. In the words of a contem- 
porary Committee of the Society of Arts, “ the truth is 
that the whole scheme was pitched far too high to be of 
general use.” 

The next phase in the development of the technical 
institute was the movement for the establishment of 
working men’s colleges. This movement began with the 
opening of the Sheffeld Working Men’s College in 1842, 
and is associated with such names as Bayley, Maurice, and 
Ruskin. It had a wider aim than the improvement of 
the technical efficiency of the worker. Under the influence 
of trades unionism and christian socialism, its purpose was 
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rather to equip the working and the middle classes for the 
wider duties of citizenship. 

A new interest in technical education arose as a result 
of the Exhibition of 1851, “the starting point in the 
modern history of English manufactures and arts.” 
Following the close of the Napoleonic wars, continental 
countries had been actively engaged in building up national 
systems of education, and had given particular attention 
to the problem of technical education. The threat which 
this development constituted to British trade, in view of 
the absence in this country of any system of national 
education, was emphasized by the Prince Consort and 
others. It was largely as a result of his influence that a 
Department of Practical Art was established in 1852, to 
which a Science Division was added the following year, 
forming the Science and Art Department, which was 
definitely constituted in 1856 and became part of the new 
Education Department. In 1851, the School of Mines 
and of Science applied to the Arts was opened, which 
later became the Normal School of Science and the Royal 
School of Mines, and, in 1890, the Royal College of Science. 
The original purpose of the Science and Art Department 
was to foster, in different parts of the country, schools for 
instruction in suljects allied to local trades. This purpose 
was, to a great extent, lost sight of in the attempt to 
promote general scientific knowledge and to develop 
artistic skill. Classes in particular subjects were estab- 
lished and gran:s were paid on the result of annual 
examinations. Schools of science and art arose in different 
parts of the country and prepared the ground for the 
national awakening to the importance of technical educa- 
tion which began in the ’seventies. This movement was 
stimulated by the evident success of the technical instruc- 
tion movement abroad, as seen in the exhibits at the 
Paris Exhibitions of 1867 and 1878. The development of 
science schools is illustrated by the fact that in 1861 the 
number of science classes ¢xamined: was 82, and in 1870, 
2,204. 

During this period the foundations of a system of junior 
technical schools were also laid in the trade schools which 
arose in connexion with the Mechanics’ Institute at 
Manchester, the Islington School of Science and Art, the 
Liverpool Institute, the National Schools at Bethnal 
Green, Bristol, and elsewhere. The object of these schools 
was to prepare boys for apprenticeship in the engineering, 
building, and manufacturing trades ‘‘ by supplementing 
the work of the elementary school with instruction in 
practical mathematics and physical science ” as applied to 
industry. The curriculum of the schools included writing, 
book-keeping, English, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
mensuration, freehand, mechanical and architectural draw- 
ing, mechanics, chemistry, and physical science. The 
Wandsworth Trade School had, in 1856, made provision 
for three sections of boys, viz., those preparing for building 
trades, for the mechanical and engineering trades, and for 
chemical and manufacturing trades. 

In the ‘seventies, definite steps were taken to supplement 
the science classes of the Science and Art Department by 
classes in technology. Pioneer work in this direction was 
done by Mr. C. T. Millis in connexion with building trades. 
with the encouragement of the Society of Arts. From 
this time developments in technical education proceeded 
apace. In 1877 the Livery Companies formed a com- 
mittee to prepare a scheme for a national system of 
technical education, one outcome of which was the found- 
ing, in 1880, of the City and Guilds of London Institute. 
The object of the Institute was to provide and encourage 
education adapted to the requirements of all classes of 
persons engaged or preparing to engage in manufacture 
and industry. In 1884 the Finsbury Technical College 
was established—the first day and evening technical 
college in the country. In the same year the report of 
the Royal Commission on Technical Education, appointed 
in 1880, was published. In 1881 the polytechnic move- 
ment began with the opening of the Regent Street Poly- 
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technic, inseparably associated with the name of Mr. Quintin 
Hogg. This movement was made possible through the 
generosity of various City Companies, and was facilitated 
by the passing of the City Parochial Charities Act in 1883. 
In 1887 the Association for the promotion of Technical 
and Secondary Education was established. This Associa- 
tion was instrumental in securing the passing of the 
Technical Instruction Act of 1889 and of the Technical 
Education (Customs and Excise) Act of 1890, which 
allocated the ‘‘ whisky ’’ money to Local Authorities for 
the purposes of secondary and technical education. 

It is with the passing of the Act of 1889 that the modern 
phase of the movement for technical education began. 
The Councils of any County or Borough or Urban Sanitary 
Authority were empowered to aid and promote technical 
education up to the limit of a penny rate. A considerable 
number of Authorities availed themselves of these powers 
and, helped by grants from the County Councils from 
the “ whisky” money, proceeded to establish technical 
institutes. This led to a growth in evening technical 
instruction and was responsible for the development of 
day technical work such as took place at Manchester at the 
new Municipal School of Technology. Textile schools were 
established in various parts of Yorkshire and Lancashire, 
and the “ new ” universities which gradually grew out of 
the local technical colleges all developed strong technical 
sides, of which the School of Metallurgy at Sheffield is one 
example out of many. Most of the technical institutes in 
London and the provinces provide a great variety of 
courses for day. and evening students of widely varying 
needs and capacities. Some, however, like the Leather 
Trade School in Bethnal Green, the Leathersellers’ Tech- 
nical College, Bermondsey, the Shoreditch Technical School 
for cabinet-making and furnishing, the Brixton School of 
Building, provide specialized courses of instruction for 
workers in single or allied industries. 

In 1898 the Science and Art Department became the 
Technical Branch of the Board of Education; and, in 
1902, as a result of the passing of the Education Act of 
that year, it became possible to deal systematically with 
secondary, technical, and higher education. The develop- 
ment of a national system of elementary éducation after 
1870 prepared the way for the organization of a system of 
public technical education. The more advanced forms of 
technical instruction can, however, be founded only on the 
basis of secondary school provision. This basis was laid 
by the Act of 1902, and the evening technical institutes 
were able to raise the standard of their work and to give 
increasing attention to the needs of trade and industry. 
Their efforts were fostered by the system of examinations 
which grew up under the influence of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute and the Technical Department of the 
Board of Education. A corresponding development has 
taken place in day technical classes. It has become 
increasingly the custom for large employers to send their 
apprentices for part-time instruction at the day classes of 
technical institutes, while, in the larger centres of popula- 
tion, there has been a considerable development of full- 
time day classes for pupils over 16 years of age. 

The “ Fisher ” Education Act of 1918 was the logical 
completion of the Act of 1902. It made the provision of 
higher education obligatory and removed the specific limit 
of 2d. in the £ which had prevented the full development of 
secondary and technical education. In particular, it pro- 
vided for the fixing of appointed days after which young 
persons between the ages of 14 and 18, who had not 
continued under full-time instruction until the age of 16, 
would be under a statutory obligation to attend for part- 
time at day continuation schools. This provision still 
remains upon the Statute Book, though it has not yet 
been found possible to bring it into operation. In 1921 
the existing Education Acts were consolidated in the 
Education Act of that year. 

The establishment of a national system of elementary 
education in 1870 led to the creation of a new type of 


higher elementary school on the model of the German 
Realschulen. Under the influence of the Science and Art 
Department of the Board of Education a number of 
organized science schools were gradually established, the 
curriculum of which was composed almost exclusively of 
mathematics and science. When the Secondary Depart- 
ment of the Board of Education was created after 1902, 
these schools became “secondary schools, Division A,” 
and their curriculum was gradually widened. The need, 
however, for some form of educational provision which 
would offer pre-technical training for boys and girls who 
contemplated entering domestic, artisan, or other indus- 
trial employment led to the establishment, in 1907, of 
junior technical schools. These schools generally provide 
a two or three-years’ course of instruction from the age 
of 13 or 14. Their purpose is to provide not specific 
vocational training, but rather to offer a course of general 
education with a bias towards a particular industry or 
group of industries. The curriculum is designed to suit 
the circumstances of each particular school. Where boys 
leave to enter a number ot occupations, the curriculum is 
less specialized than it is where the course of instruction is 
definitely recognized as part of the pupil’s apprenticeship, 
as it is, for example, in the printing and furniture trades. 
The junior technical school of a general type has a curri- 
culum which devotes something like a sixth of the whole 
time available to each of the following groups of subjects - 
English, mathematics, science, technical drawing and 
workshop practice ; the remainder of the time being given 
to religious knowledge, physical training, and art. The 
more specialized school gives, roughly, a quarter of the 
time to workshop practice in the first year, a half in the 
second year, and two-thirds in the third year. Correspond- 
ing schools are provided for girls, particularly in connexion 
with the needle trades. These generally provide a course 
which lasts two years. Generally speaking, one-sixth of 
the time is devoted to English, one-sixth to mathematics, 
drawing, or science, and approximately three-fifths to 
trade instruction. While the trade school is necessarily 
limited to large centres of population where particular 
trades are congregated, the junior technical school with a 
more general curticulum, furnishes a valuable alternative 
form of educational provision in any industrial neigh- 
bourhood. 

The regulations of the Board of Education governing 
junior technical schools provide that “‘ a reasonable propor- 
tion of the members of the teaching staff must have had 
practical trade experience in the occupations for which 
the school furnishes a preparation.” The value of sucha . 
provision in opposing the tendency of schools to adopt 
a curriculum and methods which are too narrowly academic 
is obvious. From a theoretical standpoint the work of the 
junior technical school could, with equal propriety, be 
carried out in a central elementary school or in a secondary 
school of specialized type. From the practical point of 
view, however, there can be little doubt that, under the 
administration of the elementary or of the secondary 
branch of the Board of Education, it would be extra- 
ordinarily difficult to preserve the distinctive character of 
the junior technical school which gives it its unique value 
in our educational scheme. 

In 1911, Circular 776 was issued by the Board, abolishing 
the Elementary Science and Art Examinations. This step 
encouraged schools to develop their own syllabuses and 
their own systems of examinations, and led to a consider- 
able extension of the work of such bodies as the Union of 
Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes, the East Midland 
Educational Union, and the Union of Educational Insti- 
tutes. A further development is now in progress which 
seems likely to result in an arrangement by which these 
and similar combinations of Education Authorities, together 
with Examination Boards formed by large, single Educa- 
tional Authorities, like those of the West Riding of York- 
shire and Kent, will retain their position as examining 
bodies, but will be linked together under a national board 
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of assessors which will endorse certificates awarded locally, 
as a result of an approved examination. 

The two great problems which face the technical institute 
are, first, how to provide adequatcly for the extraordinary 
variety of students who require instruction, and, secondly, 
how best to secure co-operation with their employers. 

The bulk of students at an ordinary technical institute 
are represented by those young persons who have lett the 
elementary school at the age of 14 in order to enter 
industry. These, for the most part, attend evening classes. 
The larger institutes have to provide, also, for one or 
more groups of day students, who require either full-time 
instruction in a junior technical or trade school or part- 
time instruction in day technical classes. The development 
of these part-time day courses obviously depends upon the 
co-operation of employers. 

There is a growing recognition that recruits for the 
great industries require, under modern conditions, a 
preliminary education of a higher standard than that 
which was formerly needed. In the engineering industry, 
for example, candidates for trade apprenticeships are often 
admitted now about the age of 16 instead of at 14. Some 
firms have given up admitting boys from public and 
secondary schools as premium pupils about the age of 16 
or 17 in favour of post-graduate pupils who come in about 
the age of 21 or 22. Many of the larger engineering firms 
provide a systematic course of instruction for trade appren- 
tices, as well as a regular and comprehensive course for 
pre-graduate pupils. Some have appointed an educational 
expert, who advises students and supervises their work. 
Such firms usually look to the Local Education Authority 
to supplement such internal courses of instruction by 
external work in the class-rooms, laboratories, and work- 
shops of the local technical college. The proportion of 
external to internal work, of course, varies greatly accord- 
ing to local circumstances. It is, however, becoming 
generally realized that an essential condition of success is 
full co-operation between the employer and the Local 
Education Authority. 

One of the most interesting experiments in connexion 
with engineering instruction in this country is that which 
has developed during the last few years at Loughborough 
College. The engineering course here is differentiated from 
most schemes for the training of engineers by its produc- 
tive side. The course is a five-year one, during which 
period half the time is spent in the workshop on actual 
contract work. During every alternate week throughout 
the course full industrial time is kept. Touch is kept with 
employers by means of an advisory committee, as well as 
through the relationship established by means of contract 
work. Some of the larger firms grant sub-contracts to the 
College. Much work is done for public authorities in 
connexion with the technical equipment of schools and 
colleges. | 

The relation between industry and education at present 
is too casual and indefinite. This is a matter of public 
concern, and a Government Committee is now sitting ‘‘ to 
inquire into and advise upon the public system of educa- 
tion in England and Wales in relation to the requirements 
of trade and industry, with particular reference to the 
adequacy of the arrangements for enabling young persons 
to enter into and retain suitable employment.” In several 
areas advisory committees of business men have been set 
up to assist in the development of local schemes for 
technical education. The creation of such bodies in con- 
nexion with our technical and art schools would do much 
to bridge the unfortunate gap which now exists between 
education and industry. National advisory committees in 
connexion with our great industries are also needed. A 
certain number of Education Committees were established 
in connexion with the joint industrial councils which came 
into existence during the Great War. Amongst the joint 
industrial councils which took action in this direction are 
those for the cotton, wool, silk, printing, pottery, and flour- 
milling industries, and for some branches of engineering. 


The Cotton Education Committee has been successful in 
establishing a Joint Standing Committee representative of 
the industry and of the Local Education Authorities in the 
area. This Committee receives its terms of reference from 
the Education Committee of the Cotton Research Associa- 
tion, and is at present considering the appropriate training 
in works and in schools of recruits to the industry. The 
Wool Research Association has also established a Joint 
Committee, representing its own Education Committee and 
those of the Joint Industrial Council for the Cotten 
Industry and the City and Guilds of London Institutes. 

The publication by the Board of Education in the early 
part of 1917 of their Draft Regulations for Continuauon, 
Technical, and Art Courses in England and Wales appeared 
to mark a new era for technical education in this country. 
The regulations urged ‘‘the need for a complete and 
systematic plan of further education in each area, properly 
related to elementary and secondary schools and universi- 
ties, adapted to local needs, and particularly to industrial 
needs, and offering to every student facilities for a gradu- 
ated and progressive course of instruction suited to his or 
her requirements.” They foreshadowed the development 
of local colleges for technical education and defined the 
work of such colleges in the following terms: “ A local 
college should fulfil two main functions in the educational 
life of the area which it serves—it should supply technical 
instruction tor all local industries for which such instruc- 
tion is necessary and desirable, on the basis of a careful 
and complete investigation of the industrial needs of the 
area, and it should provide facilities for disinterested 
intellectual developments by means of classes in literature, 
history, economics, and other humane studies which make 
for wise living and good citizenship.” It was provided that 
“in the more important colleges” a reasonably large 
proportion of the full-time staff should have the experience 
necessary to undertake original research and to direct the 
research of advanced students, both in day and evening 
classes.” It was further laid down that “in all full-time 
departments care should be taken to develop school con- 
ditions, including organized games, and all those amenities 
which are found in well-organized secondary schools. In 
the case of evening students the growth of the corporate 
spirit is a matter of greater difficulty, but much may be 
done by means of lectures on general subjects, and the 
establishment of clubs and societies with technical, social, 
and recreative objects.” 

Most unfortunately, these regulations failed to receive 
official recognition. There can be little doubt, however, 
that if technical education is io take its true place in our 
national scheme there must be development along the 
lines laid down in the Draft Regulatiors of 1917. 

The technical school is the product of a long process of 
evolution—the heir of all the ages. It breathes the spirit 
of its progenitors from the craft gilds and the mechanics’ 
institutes onwards. A modern technical institute includes 
in its curriculum not only such subjects as tend to develop 
technical knowledge and skill, but, in an increasing degree, 
those subjects which, by a false antithesis, are called 
cultural, like history, literature, and economics. 

The industrial worker is a man, a home-maker, a citizen, 
as well as a craftsman. These varied aspects of his life 
cannot be separated from one another. Moreover, indus- 
trial success itself depends at least as much upon interest 
and goodwill as it does upon technical competence, and 
goodwill cannot exist without that mutual understanding 
which is based upon a common culture. The successful 
development of technical education in this country depends 
upon the willingness of Education Authorities and of 
leaders in industry to interpret the term in its most catholic 
sense. The aim of general education is not one thing and 
the aim ot technical education another. The difference ss 
one of emphasis, not of kind. The purpose of all education 
is to prepare the individual for complete living, to help 
him in his self-development, to enable him to realize him- 
self both as worker and as citizen. 
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The Public School System * 


By RONALD GURNER, M.A., Headmaster King Edward VII School, Shefheld 


HERE has been much generalization concerning public 
schools in the last few years; and one reason for this 
may be found in the fact that it is easy to generalize con- 
cerning what it is difficult exactly to define. The members 
of some audiences which, without any very exact knowledge 
of the subject, listen to papers or read books upon the 
British educational system are well content with their 
assumption that the public school is a definite type of 
school, as easily described as it is well known. Education- 
ists, however, such as those whom I have the honour of 
addressing, will scarcely need to be reminded that to set 
down in so many words exactly what are the essential 
features of a public school is by no means an easy matter. 
‘A public school, we say, is a boarding school; and this it 
very often is—but not always. One or two of the best- 
known public schools—a particularly famous school in 
London springs at once to the mind—are day schools, 
and some take a considerable percentage of day scholars. 
(This is more than an accidental difference, for it is usually 
accepted that life at a boarding school and at a day school 
differs in fundamentals, and it is not therefore likely that 
,the two kinds of school will turn out the same type.) A 
public school is said by some to be unaided by government 
grants and independent of government control. The 
voluntary inspection to which almost all schools have 
submitted does not perhaps by itself establish the weakness 
of this definition, but it is of the utmost significance that 
more than one public school to-day do accept State grants 
and as corollaries receive free scholars from elementary 
schools and conform to Board of Education Regulations 
A public school, it may be said, is non-local, but some of 
the most famous public schools, particularly in the North, 
are local schools. A public school is often supposed to be 
necessarily a school of ancient foundation ; this is true of 
the inner group of medieval schools, but certainly not true 
of the flourishing cluster of schools that were founded in 
the middle of last century, and who shall deny Stowe her 
place in the educational world. A public school, some will 
| say, is a school for the sons of wealthy men—the hosts of 
‘ Christ’s Hospital rise in indignant protest at the sugges- 
tion. It may once have been true that a public school 
only accepts boys of a certain social status ; but in these 
days of keen competitive entry, with the resulting premium 
on efficiency, the tradesman’s son is often admitted into a 
school from which the son of the old boy is excluded. 

_ The truth appears to be that a public school is a school 
that possesses, if not all, at least a majority of these features. 
It is usually a boarding school, usually independent, 
attended usually by sons of comparatively well-to-do 
parents, the foster-mother, above all, of a type that is 
usually recognized with comparative ease. And it is cer- 
tainly the case that the peculiar features of public school 
life as understood to-day are unmistakable. The code 
of schoolboy honour, which is without doubt the strongest 
single influence to which a boy at such a school is subject 
—the almost iron rule of public opinion, expressing itself 
by an insistence upon the acceptance of convention, the 
conscious maintenance of tone, the power of the prefects, 
the ordered day—these are features with which education- 
ists, not in England alone but throughout the world, are 
familiar. Behind them lies the cardinal fact that at an 
English public school, to an extent which our European 
friends, at least until a short while ago, refused with a 
bland persistence to believe possible, the control of the 
school’s destinies lies in the hands of boys. 

lt would be pleasant to be able to state that the system 
of public school education of which these are some of the 
characteristics, and which is so often believed by the 
outside world to represent British education as a whole, 


° A paper read on August 10th, 1026, before the Educational Science Section 
of the British Association Meeting, Oxford. 


had been accepted by our own countrymen without demur 
as the best possible means of fitting youth for the respon- 
sibilities that lie ahead. This, unfortunately, is far from 
being the case. Criticism of the system, never absent 
since the days of Keate and Arnold, has intensified in the 
last thirty years, and to-day there is a strong body of 
opinion, finding means of expression the more easy in that 
the interest of the public in these matters is more informed 
and real, to the effect that all is not well in the public school 
world. Of the various lines of argument advanced by such 
critics, three appear to be outstanding and most deserving 
of examination. 

It is urged in the first place that the system described 
puts a premium upon muscle, not brain. You take, it is 
said, between 300 and 1,000 boys, endowed in almost all 
cases with good health and with the consequent super- 
abundance of high animal spirit, you put them to live 
together for some thirty-six weeks in the year, very often 
in some district remote from city life, you allow or even 
urge them to order their own manner of life, to formulate 
their own standards of conduct, and you will get exactly 
what you find you get to-day. You will get the healthy 
and cheerful society of barbarians, of which Matthew 
Arnold speaks, who delight in deeds of physical prowess, 
and count him great among them who excels his fellows 
in the contests of the field. This is, it is pointed out, all 
very well for a primitive community; but the standards 
of merit which will obtain in such a society, the exaltation 
of physical strength and the relegation to a position of 
inferiority of intellectual excellence, cannot harmonize 
with the standards that must be met in a highly 
industrialized society such as ours to-day. 

The second line of criticism is deduced very naturally 
from the first: it might almost be considered to be an 
alternative statement of it, put forward with increasing 
frequency by a generation of young men who find to their 
regret that it is in the respect indicated that they themselves 
have suffered. 

It is, baldly stated, that personality is crushed under the 
load of public opinion and convention, which must follow 
the lines described above. Lament is made to the effect 
that not only one Shelley was driven forth from Eton. 
Shelleys are, it is pointed out, killed daily in their infancy, 
or struggle through to emerge at the age of twenty-one 
with the lasting mark of persecution upon their tortured 
brows. I will not harrow the feelings of my audience with 
detailed reference to the classical twentieth century state- 
ments of this great evil, to the sad narration of the cruel 
work of looms, mills, furnaces, and other engines of 
destruction into the jaws of which the respective yarn, 
yeast, fuel, or other forms of metamorphosized youth is 
cast. It will be sufficient to state that if the threnodies of 
the martyrs and their sympathizing disciples are to be 
accepted as embodying fact, that individuum of personality 
made up of tender feeling, appreciation of beauty, origin- 
ality of outlook, sympathy with the Labour Party, and 
inextinguishable desire for self-expression in minor verse, 
is likely on the whole to cause its possessor to find his 
study disarranged by day and his hairbrushes in his bed 
by night. If you will sink your personality, it is urged, 
you will find the world of boys a comfortable place ; but 
dare to be yourself, and you will pay a heavy price. 

And, lastly—I regret that I must be very brief—there 
comes the blare of rude voices, for whom the supremacy of 
muscle over mind, and the crushing of personality, are 
matters of little moment, but who state, and state bluntly, 
that public schools are not public schools at all—that 
whereas many of them were founded for the poor, to-day 
they are for the rich alone, that they are the homes of 
conservatism and exclusion. ‘“‘ The poor, from whom the 
rich have stolen their schools.” Canon Woodard’s denun- 
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ciations of this act of so-called robbery are echoed to-day 
in many quarters by those who have not as yet been able 
to imitate his attempts to restore to the poor their rightful 
heritage, but look with helpless envy on the proud foun- 
dations from which the millions for whom thay stand are 
excluded. 

I say “ lastly,” and I repeat the word, aware that there 
is one further line of criticism to which for the sake of 
completeness some reference should perhaps be made. 
You take these boys, you herd them together night and day. 
They reach the age of puberty, they see only their fellows, 
some of tender years—and vice is in too many cases learnt 
young. At the obvious risk of being accused of emulating 
the attitude of the ostrich, I dismiss this point without 
discussion. There is no field in which, if one looks for it, 
one cannot find the problem of sex presented. The drawing- 
room, the country-side, the dormitory, are equally good 
settings for the pornographer and his co-workers in kindred 
trades, and, knowing a certain danger exists, I am content 
to leave the matter there. 

These considerations, and many others, are advanced 
by the critics: but, in spite of whatever truth there may 
be in their contentions, they have to recognize that the 
public schools to-day are more firmly rooted perhaps than 
ever before in popular favour. The great increase of appli- 
cations for entry into public schools, which began in 1915, 
shows no signs of abating, and of equal importance, if not 
at first sight quite so obvious, is the fact that schools of all 
classes, irrespective of the nature of their foundations, 
model themselves more and more consciously upon that 
intangible thing known as tlie public school tradition, or 
even claim the name of public school. There is, after all, 
no cause for wonder in these phenomena: it is not difficult 
to realize that the respect in which Great Britain holds her 
public schools is the natural outcome of what these schools 
have given her in the past, and still give to-day. Let the 
Headmaster of Harrow speak. 

‘ After all, where else is citizenship learned better than 
in the great public schools of our country? It is our 
national peculiarity, if we have something which is specially 
successful, and something which is specially our own, 
to criticize it, to smile at it, to pretend that it is ineffective. 
Clever young phrasemakers, earning a bubble reputation 
by destructiveness, exaggerate the limitations of all that 
is productive and established. Perhaps the Duke of 
Wellington never said that the battle of Waterloo was won 
on the playing-fields of Eton. It is the sort of phrase that 
bright young critics such as those I have in mind love to 
repeat with irony. But it touches a real truth, that the 
hard work of government and leadership the world over 
has been done under the inspiration of ideals learned and 
practised first in the schools. Take a modern instance. 
I am bold enough to say that the whole conception of 
Mandates, which form so large a part of the League of 
Nations activity, trusteeship exercised for the weaker by 
the stronger, comes straight from the practice of the 
public schools, and is based on the lives and work of the 
last three generations of public school men in the Empire. 
Take wings of imagination, travel round the world, and 
everywhere you will see the citizenship of the public school 
active and fruitful. Think of the Sudan as it was thirty 
years ago, and consider what less than thirty years of 
administration by public school boys has done for it. 
Reflect on the record of the Indian Civil Service, or on the 
labours of the Eastern cadets, or on smaller services such 
as those of the Chinese Customs. And not on these only, 
but on many a plantation in tropical country, many a 
counting house in distant lands, where standards of decency 
and fairness have been maintained. The inspiration over 
all is that of the public schools. 

‘‘The qualities which the schools value are the qualities 
which make citizenship effective. They are simple, and 
sometimes without reason belittled because they are 
simple. They are courage, a refusal to give in, stubborn- 
ness in the face of danger, of ill health, of hard work. 


Next, justice and fairness, a desire to do right between man 
and man in the way that public opinion demanded it be- 
tween boy and boy. Fair play and no favour, it is often 
forgotten, have not been common conditions in the world. 

Last, honour. There are some things which are not done. 
You do not cheat, or steal, or falsify accounts ; you account 
scrupulously for what is entrusted to you. At bottom, 
inarticulate, undogmatic, sometimes almost childishly 
simple, there is belief in God, in the moral government of 
the universe, more an instinct than a creed, something felt 
and not spoken of. Well, the divines may find it limited 
and unsatisfactory, but it keeps men to their anchorage.” 

If the public schools were abolished to-morrow they 
could at least make this claim, that they have in the past 
trained up a class of men who, with a rooted belief in the 
permanent sanctity of honour, self-devotion, and the 
playing of the game, have administered with conspicuous 
integrity our empire and the internal affairs, political and 
industrial, of the country. 

But it is just at this point that those who seek to argue 
from these facts that the supremacy of the public school 
system is necessarily permanent may find that certain 
difficulties arise. And chief of these difficulties is the very 
obvious consideration that if the teaching of this code was 
once the public school prerogative, it is the public school 
prerogative no longer. The public school man is sometimes 
rather taken aback when he looks round this post-war 
world and finds that schools of all sorts and sizes, municipal 
schools that in appearance closely resemble baths, refor- 
matories, homes for the abandoned or the deficient, Borstal 
institutions, have calmly and with complete confidence 
taken it upon themselves to pass on to a considerably 
larger public the secrets of the most hidden pages of his 
book of lore. Itis bad enough to find that a boy from almost 
any council elementary or secondary school will get up and 
talk about his prefects, and his houses, his house and school 
tradition, his clubs and committees, and even his school 
“ Pop,” but it is even more alarming to find that these are 
to him also but the visible symbols and expressions of the 
self-discipline of the school, of the lesson of moral obliga- 
tion to which twenty or thirty years ago it was practically 
assumed that only the public school boy could rise. The 
public school man, in his attempt to defend his school’s 
individual position, may perhaps affirm that the code 
preached by boys at these schools is something like the 
public school code. It is, however, not ‘‘ something like.” 
It is the same thing. He may affirm that even if it 1s 
preached the boys cannot rise to it. But they do. I have 
taught in public schools and council schools. I say without 
the smallest hesitation that the code of honour is equally 
strong in both, that council schoolboys can cherish and 
guard the good name and destinies of their schools, that 
no manifestation of team spirit on Agar’s Plough or the 
Close can be stronger than that shown by Rodney House 
playing Drake on a squalid mud patch in a suburban park 
in the house football competition of a school in a London 
slum. Public schools can no longer claim a prerogative 
position because they teach these lessons. Is there any 
lesson that they can teach, and they alone ? 

_ The public school man will reply that there is. “ You 
may teach your lessons of honour and self-discipline,” he 
may remark, ‘‘ to the children of the slums, to the sons 
of shopkeepers and the petty bourgeosie, but you cannot 
teach them leadership. Our schools do. It is in the 
public schools to-day that the leaders of to-morrow will be 
found. It will be useful to us, if, as you say, your element 
in the population has also imbibed these lessons. Team 
spirit will increase the output of the workers, a sense of 
honour has its value when the workers’ representatives 
sign agreements, the spirit of self-devotion will no doubt 
reduce ca’ canny to a minimum. But leaders are not 
trained in council schools. Leaders are necessary, and to 
train them remains our work.” 

This argument rather adds to the difficulty. For if the 
public schools train leaders, they do it in a very odd manner. 
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Every public school boy learns, in common with every 
elementary schoolboy, one of the essentials of leadership— 
to be able to obey. It is very doubtful to what extent in 
most cases he learns any other. Ina school of 500 boys 
there will perhaps be thirty school prefects. These include 
all heads of houses, and probably all house games captains, 
certainly the captains of school teams. There will in 
addition be ten to twenty secretaries of important societies, 
and other boys in responsible posts. Many of these prefects 
and other boys hold office for more than a year—eighteen 
months is perhaps a fair average. Fifty boys will there- 
fore hold really responsible posts in two years—and in 
this period of time two hundred boys will leave the school. 
What, in sober fact, has been the case with the other 150 ? 
Apart from a certain number who have held subordinate 
N.C.QO. posts as class-room captains, &c., practice in giving 
orders clearly and seeing that they are carried out consists 
in giving orders to (a) the college servants at meals, (b) the 
dormitory boot boy, (c) the wardroom maid when the matron 
is not about, (d) shopkeepers, (e) the professionals’ junior 
assistants, (f) vulgar boys and outsiders who hang about 
the railings of the school field, (g) the station porter at the 
beginning and end of term. For the rest, they have been 
the rank and file, the flock to be led. In almost all cases 
they have come from the class from which on economic and 
perhaps social grounds the nation’s leaders have come. Until 
to-day it is the case that the future leaders of men in the 
services and in industry have gone to the public schools ; 
but I question very seriously whether while there they 
have even begun to think for themselves as the leader is 
bound to think. To think for yourself is not, when all 
is said, the outstanding of the lessons taught at a public 
school. 

To what extent, if there is any force in these contentions, 
will that system of public school education which we now 
submit to critical examination continue to be justified, 
as it is justified to-day, by its results. Muscle may continue 
to rule brain, the excrescences of so-called personality may 
continue to be rubbed off in the healthy give-and-take of 
dormitory and field, the schools may continue to cater for 
certain classes, if as the result of it all the nation gets a 
return for its money. If this should cease to be the case, 
the verdict of the community may prove to be less favour- 
able. There can be little doubt that the nation is looking 
to-day for leaders as hardly ever before. But the art of 
leadership in a highly industrialized society is not to be 
picked up by intuition or chance. It does not consist 
merely in the assumption of an invariably cheerful tone, 
in the frequent use of the phrase “ my dear fellow,” in a 
laudable if premature anticipation of the Oxford manner. 
It must be acquired in certain definite ways. A future 
leader should, I submit, while still at school, acquire more 
than a passing knowledge of the principles of production 
and consumption in industry, of the peculiar problems and 
outlook of those who live in factory towns, and, above all, 
and this is of paramount importance, a living sympathy 
with the inner lives, interests, and ambitions of the masses 
whom he must one day lead. I might perhaps add the 
desirability of his acquiring some power of forming his own 
conclusions and sticking to them, if even against the 
dictates of ‘‘ good form.” Nothing less than this will 
suffice. And this post-war world shows less disposition 
than it should to adapt itself to the peculiar characteristics 
of the healthy well-fed athletic, slightly complacent public 
school boy, with his limited outlook and his reverence for 
convention. It sweeps on fast, borne on the bosom of 
new ideas, towards Leagues of Nations, co-partnership in 
industry, equality of social opportunity. It is beginning 
to look with a new respect on the skilled engincer who 
knows his job, on the elementary school boy who won his 
commission in the War, on the labourer’s son who has passed 


through trades unionism to the statesman’s seat. What 
does the public school system make of it all ? 
No answer is, I think, possible to-day. It has been 


argued again and again that the work of the public schools | 


lies in the past. History may record that it is only now 
that their true life is beginning, I have tried to suggest 
that the great lesson of moral obligation has in the past 
spread from the public to the other schools. But it may 
be accepted that to-day that lesson is learnt from many 
sources, whereas what is needed is a race of men who, 
being born into the positions of captains of industry, and 
inheriting control of affairs, will bring to their duties true 
independence of spirit, true understanding of those who 
must henceforth be regarded as co-workers rather than as 
hands, ratings, the underdogs who cannot think for them- 
selves. To inculcate this is, I would submit, the task, 
and the mighty task, of the public schools. I see very 
little other justification even for the continued use of the 
word. It is certain that the public school boy is to-day 
called upon to regard with a degree of sympathy greater 
than that yet shown the changing social and economic 
conditions of his own country and the new policy which 
lies beneath our administration of our great imperial 
possessions, and if the public school boy fails to respond 
to this call others from other schools will take his place, 
since the nation must and will be served. If the public 
school system is to connote a system of education that 
puts exclusion and prerogative in the foreground, and holds 
social change to be equivalent to disaster, then that system 
however sound in body, is already dead in soul. But if 
the public schools, whether by actually admitting sons of 
working men to share in their unique traditions, by going 
to the workers to learn their problems, or by opening their 
hearts and minds in other ways, will prove that they can 
breed a new race of Samurai who are at one with the mil- 
lions whom they really lead, then the great-grandchildren 
of those who learnt to win the battle of Waterloo at Eton. 
the children of those who won the battles of Ypres and 
Zeebrugge at Twickenham and Lord’s may find new fields 
of greater conquest, in the villages and cities of the East, 
or the teeming factories beside their doors. 


NEw ZEALAND AND RELIGIOUS Epucation.—In New Zealand, 
where there are something like 400,000 children under the age 
of 15, a “ National Council of Religious Education ” has been 
formed, and is already at work. Representation of the various 
Churches is provided for as follows: Church of England, 7 ; 
Presbyterian, 7; Methodists, 5; Baptists, 2; Salvation Army, 
2; other Churches, 1. The objects of the Council include the 
following: (1) The scientific survey of the Dominion in the 
interests of Sunday schools; (2) the study of literature and 
lesson-course problems in the Dominion; (3) the enlisting of 
the co-operation of all agencies and institutions in sympathy 
with the welfare of childhood and youth; (4) the making of 
representations to the Government or local authorities on 
questions affecting the moral and religious life of the young. 
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PHILOSOPHY IN MODERN LIFE.—It may seem a far cry from 
worldly things to philosophy, but a body is now in active 
existence, the British Institute of Philosophical Studies, the 
whole aim of which is to demonstrate the value and importance 
of philosophy. It activities were at first limited to the organiza- 
tion of courses of lectures; it is now, however, issuing a 
quarterly periodical, the Journal of Philosophical Studies (Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 3s. 6d.), in which philosophical 
subjects are treated in a more general way than in the recog- 
nized technical journals. The July issue contains the first 
portion of an article by Prof. Leonard J. Russell on the relation 
between philosophy and science. He refers to the triumphs of 


‘modern science, but shows that for many fundamental concep- 


tions it is indebted to philosophy while “ the theory of relativity 
is philosophic in its basis.” Similarly the biological controversy 
over vitalism and mechanism is a philosophical problem. 
Psychology is even now, according to Prof. Russell, passing from 
the philosophic stage to the scientific. The scientific worker is 
compared with a surveyor building roads in a particular district ; 
the philosopher is like a man viewing a whole country and 
mapping out the main routes after consideration of all the 
circumstances. ‘‘ The scientific worker is, as specialist, rela- 
tively more disinterested than the philosopher. The philosopher 
is not disinterested and cannot be.” 
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Topics and Events 
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GLASGOW UNIVERSITY.—We take the following from a letter 
written by the Prindipal of Glasgow University (Sir Donald 
MacAlister) to be read at the twenty-fourth annual reunion of 
former students of the University resident in Sydney: “ Glasgow 
has now, even when the post-war wave is subsiding, more 
students than any university (except the so-called University 
of London perhaps), not in Scotland only, but in Great Britain. 
She has the largest medical scho<] (not excluding Edinburgh) in 
the United Kingdom, with the clinical facilities of five general 
hospitals, three hospitals for women and children, and eight 
special hospitals at her disposal. She has no debt, and yet h«s 
in recent years spent half a million on new buildings. In the 
last twenty-five years Glasgow citizens have contributed well 
over a million for new chairs, laboratories, memorial chapel, and 
student welfare schemes. Her relations with the civic com- 
munity are of the best, and they are fostered by the corporate 
activity of the students. She is sending out more professors and 
heads of departments from her own graduates and staff to other 
universities than ever before, and for post-graduate study in 
almost all branches she has over 150 graduates from Overseas 
Dominions and foreign countries, pursuing research in her 
libraries and laboratories for the doctors’ degrees. During the 
last twenty years twenty-one new chairs have been founded and 
endowed by benefactors. The senate has been strengthened and 
democratized. The student body has been made more conscious 
of its unity by the activity of a vigorous representative council 
and co-operation of a Student Welfare Committee representative 
of Court, Senate, and General Council, which in five years has 
raised {100,000 for such purposes as residential hostels, new 
unions for men and women, athletic fields and pavilion, gym- 
nasium, &c. The city has shown its desire for closer fraternity 
with the University by making the Principal an honorary 
freeman and a deputy lieutenant of the county for the first 
time in its history.” 


FOREST DEVELOPMENT IN AFRICA.—The comparatively recent 
tour of a Parliamentary commission in parts of tropical Africa, 
and the more recent report on the utilization of a loan for 
developing certain of these regions, has focused public atten- 
tion on Britain’s possessions in these parts. It is thus appro- 
priate to have some account of forestry operations in Uganda 
and Kenya Colony in the recent issue of the Empire Forestry 
Journal (Vol. V, No. 1). Mr. R. Fyffe contributes an account of 
the beginnings of forestry exploitation in Uganda. The various 
forest areas, ranging from seven to forty square miles in extent, 
were surveyed and a start was made in Ig1o by the Public 
Works Department with the extraction of podocarpus. The 
difficulties which had to be overcome in the form of total lack 
of transport, swampy ground, native labour and superstition, 
and so on, are well described. The Forest Department has had 
charge of the work since 1913, and gradually a good lumber 
trade in “ hard woods ” is being built up. Mr. H. M. Gardner 
describes the East African pencil cedar, the commonest timber tree 
in Kenya Colony. Its wood is described as almost identical with 
the cedar wood of the American junipers, and the fact that it is 
comparatively little used at present is due to the fact that 
supplies have not been regularly available or its qualities known. 
Mr. Gardner prophesies an important future for the export 
trade in this wood. 

s 2 e 


THE INTERNATIONAL PEOPLE’S COLLEGE IN DENMARK.—Five 
years ago Peter Manniche, the principal, a graduate of Copen- 
hagen University, with the aid of many influential people in 
Denmark and other countries, founded the International 
People’s College at Helsingör, which to-day is supported by such 
prominent men as Valdemar Ammundsen, one of the seven 
Protestant bishops of Denmark, C. N. Hauge, Home Secretary 
in the present Danish Cabinet, and Julius Nielsen, Professor of 
Education at Copenhagen. The British Committee includes 
George Lansbury, Arnold Rowntree, Sir Michael Sadler, and 
Frank Hodges. There is a good permanent staff, including 
Mr. Hughes Griffith, M.A., of Aberystwyth, and a panel of 
lecturers, on which appear the names of Prof. Fleure and Prof. 
Fred Hall, M.A. Any English worker or student who can 
contemplate spending three months on the Continent, would 
not easily find a more pleasant or profitable way of doing so 
than in attending the short courses at Elsinore when the studies 
are specially arranged to suit the needs of British visitors ; 
there are bursaries offered which cover much of the cost. Full 


information may be obtained from the Secretary, A. S. Le Mare, 
Premier House, 150 Southampton Row, W.C. 1. 


* s 2 


ScHOOL EMPIRE Tour.—On August 3 a party of 39 boys, 
from some 29 representative schools in the British Isles, left 
St. Pancras for Tilbury to join the s.s. Hobson’s Bay, for a tour 
in Australia. The Rev. G. H. Woolley, V.C., M.C., is in charge 
of the party, assisted by Dr. A. Talbot Rogers, M.B., B.S., late 
Resident Surgical Officer at Guy’s Hospital. The main object 
of the tour, which has been arranged by the School Empire- 
Tour Committee, under the chairmanship of Sir George MacMunn, 
K.C.B., K.C.S.I., D.S.O., is educational in the widest sense of 
the word. On seeing Australia for themselves, the boys will 
have a real opportunity to appreciate something of the resources 
and potentialities of that distant part of the Empire, and to 
establish personal touch with Australians and Australian 
schools, in return for the visit to this country paid last year by 
a party of Australian boys. The party is expected home again 
at the end of December. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WoMEN.—During the last few years 
Bedford College for Women has grown so rapidly that the College 
which in 1913 was built for 450 students has now to accommo- 
date over 600. The Council of the College is therefore faced 
with the necessity of building an additional college wing and 
the question of finding the money for this purpose is causing 
them the gravest anxiety. The cost of the new building is 
estimated at £100,000, and though the Council sees its way to 
some part of this sum, the amount is insufficient to justify the 
beginning of building operations, which ought to start in the 
autumn if the work of the College is to be carried on efficiently. 
The Council realizes that it is those who know the College and 
its work and are in constant contact with it who will best 
appreciate its present need. For this reason it has issued 
an appeal for subscriptions towards the new college wing. 
Donations should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer of the Extension 
Fund, Bedford College, Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 


COUNTY LIBRARIES.—Ten years ago the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust started the County Library movement in Great 
Britain, and it is a matter for congratulation that, according to 
the recently issued report for 1925, official schemes are working 
in all the counties except five in England, one in Scotland, and 
one in Wales. Legislation has recently made it possible to 
extend the movement to Ireland, where there are now in opera- 
tion three schemes in the north and twelve in the Free State. 
This is the first occasion when the Trustees have seen fit to 
produce a separate report of the movement, and it makes an 
imposing document of well over a hundred pages, with numer- 
ous charts of statistics. The method adopted has been to make 
an initial grant (£310,000 has been expended in this way), and 
collections of books are then supplied from a county head- 
quarters to village centres, generally the school. Incidentally, 
tribute is paid to the willing service which has been given by 
teachers who form the majority of the village librarians. The 
movement is also extending to urban areas, while co-operation 
with small borough and urban libraries is developing. Close 
relations are maintained between these ‘‘ county libraries ” 
and educational institutions, and there is, finally, the Central 
Library for Students, which supplies the more expensive works 


for study. 
s + % 


EDUCATION IN THE HoLY Lanp.—According to the report for 
1925 upon the administration of Palestine, just presented to the 
Council of the League of Nations by the British Government as 
Mandatory, there were at the close of the year 64,764 pupils 
receiving instruction in 804 schools. ‘ These schools are bewilder- 
ing in their variety and diversity, and it is admitted that a 
reform of the organization of educational work is a matter of 
real urgency. ‘‘ The need for more and better schools, and for 
better financial arrangements for existing schools, is apparent. 
It is also desirable to associate all sections of the population as 
directly as possible with an enterprise that so vitally concerns 
them.” It is added, however, that ‘‘ the achievement of these 
desiderata is not a simple matter.” There are, at present, two 
systems of public undenominational education : an Arab system 
(comprising 315 schools, with 19,881 pupils) directly controlled 
by the Government Department of Education; and a Hebrew 
system (with 139 schools and 15,398 pupils) less directly con- 
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trolled by the Government through the Palestine Zionist Execu- 
tive and maintained largely from the funds of the World Zionist 
Organization. Other minor Palestinian systems, subject to 
general supervision by the Departments of Education and 
Health, include: (1) A number of Arab and Jewish unde- 
nominational schools maintained by independent societies or 
local committees. (2) A considerable number of denomina- 
tional schools—Christian, Jewish, Moslem—with a pronounced 
religious or sectarian character. (3) Arab and Hebrew private 
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schools, conducted for a profit, but in some cases receiving a 
grant in aid from the Government. Over and above all these 
Palestinian schools, there are a large number of Christian and 
Jewish schools, which, apart from fees, are supported, in the 
main, by the funds of foreign missionary or other bodies. Thus, 
foreign Christian societies carry on 132 schools, with 12,265 
pupils, and foreign Jewish societies maintain 9 schools, with 
3.499 pupils. From all this it will readily be seen that some- 
thing in the way of unification is urgently called for. 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


AUSTRALIA 


Two Reports from the Minister of Public Instruction for New 
South Wales (published respectively in 1924 
New oe and 1925) reach us together. Even with such 
; delays, we should greatly welcome similar 
reports from the other States. The same Department also sends 
us regularly its monthly official organ, The Education Gazette. 
And last year the Teachers’ Guild was good enough to send 
us the April number of The Australian Teacher. From the 
material before us we select a few facts of interest to ourselves 
—as distant observers. In 1923 fees at high schools were 
“ re-introduced.” In 1924 a new Government (and a new 
Minister) abolished them again. Correspondence schools, estab- 
lished in 1916 for the children of isolated settlers, are doing 
increasingly useful work. “The standard reached is highly 
satisfactory, and in many cases surprising results are obtained.”’ 
In the last two years the junior technical schools have been 
entirely re-organized, and an Employment Bureau established 
in direct connexion with them. Improved measures have also 
been in operation for obtaining data as to after-school occupa- 
tions. Some thirty thousand children leave the primary schools 
yearly. Of the boys, about two-thirds go straight to work, the 
rest to further education. Of the girls, about a sixth go to 
work, the others (almost equally) either to education or home. 
(These figures do not include the attendance at evening con- 
tinuation schools—about four thousand). “ It can be safely 
assumed (says the Report) that the majority continue in the 
pursuit first entered upon.” The high school statistics, though 
dealing with fewer pupils (barely five thousand), show somewhat 
similar results. It is felt that investigations such as these will 
have an increasing sociological value. It is worthy of note 
that ‘‘the responsibility of determining a pupil's fitness for 
higher work rests with the teacher—subject only to a review of 
his judgment by the Inspector.” The Department pays increas- 
ing attention every year to the health of children, and especially 
to its relation with indiscipline. ‘‘ At the Children’s Court a 
report, giving a physical and mental assessment, is furnished on 
every child charged with an indictable offence.” Among the 
newer activities of the Public Library (a Department of the 
Ministry of Public Instruction) is the provision of some three 
hundred “‘ travelling boxes ” of books, which are sent all over 
the State and reach every type of school, especially “ the 
smaller out-back country schools.” The Junior Red Cross is 
prospering, with a membership of 300 schools. (See Victoria, 
below.) 


We are indebted to the Teachers’ Union for its monthly 
Journal, which reaches us (more or less) 
regularly. We have evidence that our own 
Journal is read with interest. At a recent 
inter-State conference of Directors of Education, held in 
Brisbane, it was urged that the school-leaving age should be 
advanced to 16 years (from 14 ?), and that on no account should 
schools be allowed to be ‘‘ exploited for commercial or charitable 
purposes.” There was also an emphatic pronouncement on 
training: “ Any Diploma of Education is worthless unless the 
course has included practical teaching.” For some time past 
there has been much public dissatisfaction with the quality, and 
quantity, of existing school buildings. At a recent conference 
of public bodies, an appeal was made to the State Government 
to take the matter in hand at once and borrow a million pounds 
for the purpose. “It has been noted (says the Teachers’ 
Journal) by various observers that we have in Australia the 
American twang, the Australian accent, and the atrocious 
Oxford drawl. These influences must be counteracted in our 
schools.” The Australian English Association, which puts ‘‘ the 
purity of the language ” in the forefront of its objects, should 
do much to help. 


Queensland. 


We still have by us the first number of The Australian Educa- 
tional Quarterly, published by the Incorporated 
Association of Registered Teachers (registra- 
tion is compulsory in Victoria). No subsequent 
numbers have reached us. We hope it still exists. As many as 
nine hundred schools (by far the largest number in any State) 
have joined the Junior Red Cross, among the objects of which 
we note: ‘‘ To care for the sick and suffering children of 
-oldiers who fell, or were disabled, in the war.” The demand 
(not confined to Victoria) for increased salaries has been met, 
we read, “ by legislation.” If in one State, we are tempted to 
ask, why not in all ? 

At this year’s annual Conference of the Australian State 
School Teachers’ Federation, held in Hobart, 
it was decided to merge the Federation with 
the Federated State School Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of Australia, the latter having already received registra- 
tion as an industrial body in the Federal Arbitration Court. It 
was further recommended that a Federal Bureau should be 
established on similar lines to that of the United States Bureau 
of Education; also that in all States registration of teachers 
should be made compulsory. 

Correspondence schools exist in every State. 


South 
Australia. 


Victoria. 


Tasmania. 


“ At the school 
in Adelaide (writes an American visitor) we 
were shown a letter written to his teacher by 
a boy who had just taken the qualifying 
examinations after completing the course. To do this the little 
fellow had had to travel more than a hundred and fifty miles, 
most of it on a camel.” Here also salaries have been increased, 
but “ by arbitration.” 
There must, we suppose, be a Minister of Public Instruc- 
Western tion even in these remote parts. But no sign 
Australia. of his activity ever reaches us. 


CHINA 


A young Chinese woman-student has recently qualified in 

Paris as a Doctor of the University of France. 

Vinten teas Her thesis—“ Feminine Education in China 

since the Revolution of 1911 ’’—was read at 

the Sorbonne before an audience consisting of the examining 

professors, a woman member of the editorial staff of the Revue 
Universitaire, and a Chinese—photographer ! 


Only fifteen years ago, it seems, the education of girls was 
based on a document dating from the second 
century before Christ—A Treatise on the Four 
Feminine Virtues (conjugal fidelity, modesty 
in speech, decency in manners, and love of work) and the Three 
Feminine Submissions (daughters to fathers, wives to husbands, 
and widows to sons). To-day, in addition to the usual cultural 
subjects, all schools for girls teach duty to the State and to 
society, as well as to the family, housekeeping, dress-making, 
gardening, drawing, handwork, economics, and aesthetics. Nor 
is education for liberty forgotten. Every school has its self- 
governing school society, democratically constituted and deal- 
ing not only with internal, but with relevant external, matters 
—the support, for instance, of evening and Sunday classes for 
poor children. Since 1919 women have been admitted to the 
universities on the same terms as men, and last year, in Peking, 
the Faculty of Arts included twenty women-students, and the 
Faculty of Science eight. There exists also in Peking to-day a 
National University for Women, the internal administration of 
which is largely in the hands of the students. We note that the 
chief penalties for indiscipline are fines, which are handed over 
to a School for the Poor, created and maintained by the students 
themselves, who also conduct evening classes (optional, we 
suppose) for the university domestic staff. Has Peking, we won- 
der, been visiting Oxford and Cambridge lately, ‘‘ taking notes’’ ? 


Submissions. 


q ENGLISH 


A DICTIONARY OF MODERN 
ENGLISH USAGE 
By H. W. Fowler. 7s. 6d. net. 

This book discusses in an entertaining way and gives 
advice on the difficulties of style, grammar, and pro- 
nunciation that trouble speakers and writers of 
English. It is a dictionary, reference book, and 
grammar combined. 


Times Literary Supplement.—‘ A work of sterling soundness and 
essentially English common sense—a work, too, in the presence of 
which every journalist must tremble.’ 


GRAY: POETRY AND PROSE 
With Essays by Johnson, Goldsmith, and others. 


Edited, with introduction and notes, by F. Crofts. 
(‘ The Clarendon English Series.’) 3s. 6d. net. 


THE GATEWAY TO ENGLISH 
Part I—First Steps in Grammar and Expression. 
By H. A. Treble and G. H. Vallins. 2s. 


Scottish Educational Journal.—— Users of this book will find that 
at the end of a year their youngsters have a definite idea of the road 
they have traversed and are ready to proceed on the same lines.’ 


A SECOND ROUND OF TALES 
Selected by N. Henry and H. A. Treble. 2s. 

Tales by Washington Irving; R. H. Barham; 
Hawthorne; Poe; Gaskell; Bret Harte; Ambrose 
Bierce; Sir Arthur Conan Doyle; G. K. Chesterton ; 
Sir Arthut Quiller-Couch ; W. W. Jacobs. 


POEMS OF ACTION. SECOND 
SERIES 
Compiled by V. H. Collins and H. A. Treble. 2s. 


ABOUT SHAKESPEARE AND HIS 
PLAYS 


By G. F. Bradby. 2s. 6d. net. 


Chapters on Shakespeare’s Genius; His Stage; Poetry, 
Drama, and Humour; Plot and Character; Prose, 
Rhyme, and Blank Verse; Comedy and Tragedy ; 
The Man behind the Plays; Some Inferences and 
Guesses; The End... . Appendix. 
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q DIVINITY 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
HEBREW KINGDOMS 


Israel in the Eighth and Seventh Centuries, B.c. By 
T. H. Robinson. With 64 illustrations and maps, 
and a chronological table. (‘ The Clarendon Bible.’) 
4s. 6d. net. 


The chronological table is also issued separately at 
6d. (12 copies for 5s. 6d.; 25 for ros.; 50 for 18s. ; 
100 for 308.). 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 


In the Revised Version. Edited, with introduction 
and notes, by 4. S. Walpole. With 22 illustrations. 
2s. 6d. 


q HISTORY 
ENGLISH LIFE IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES | 


By L. F. Salzman. With 66 illustrations from medi- 
eval sources. 7s. 6d. net. 


A SOURCE-BOOK OF BRITISH HIS- 
TORY 


By F. Turral. Illustrating Life, Laws, and Letters. 
Being a second and revised edition of [//ustrations to 
British History. 3s. net. 


EUROPE IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


By J. L. Plunket. New illustrated edition. With 
65 illustrations and maps. 4s. 6d. net. 


q GEOGRAPHY 


THE OXFORD SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY 


By J. G. Bartholomew. Third edition, revised by 
F. Bartholomew. With 22 coloured plates and 16 
pages of letterpress, diagrams, and index. Limp cloth, 
2s.; cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE SURFACE HISTORY OF THE 
EARTH 
By F. Joly. With 25 illustrationsand maps. 8s. 6d. net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMEN HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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q MATHEMATICS 


RAPID BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
By R. W. M. Gibbs. 2s. net. 
EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA 


By R. W. M. Gibbs. ıs. 6d. net. 


The Journal of Education.—'An excellent introduction to Algebra 
suitable for beginners.’ 


q FRENCH 


THE CONTEMPORARY FRENCH 
SERIES 
Edited with introductions, notes, and vocabularies, by 


V. F. Boyson. 1s. 6d. net each. Four volumes now 
ready : 
SI LE GRAIN NE MEURT. 
With a Preface by the author. 
LA BUCHE. Being Part I of Le Crime de Sy/- 
vestre Bonnard, by Anatole France. 
RIQUET. The story of Professor Bergeret’s dog. 
Selected from the novels of Anatole France. 


DIFFERENT SOUVENIRS DE JEUNESSE. 
Selected from the works of Anatole France. 


By A. Gide. 


CONTES DE MAUPASSANT 


Volume II. Edited by F. B. Patterson. With 
questionnaire, exercises, and vocabulary. (‘ The 
Oxford Junior French Series.”) 1s. 3d. 


q GERMAN 


DIE GESCHICHTEN VON KALIF 
STORCH 


By W. Hauff. Edited by G. Noel-Armfteld. With a 
vocabulary. (‘The Oxford Junior German Series.’) 
2s. 


THE CLASSICAL AGE OF GERMAN 
LITERATURE, 1745-1805 
By L. A. Willoughby. 4s. 6d. net. 
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q LATIN 


NOCTUINUS 


Ten Dramatic Dialogues. By R. B. Appleton. With 
17 illustrations. (‘The Lingua Latina Series.’) 


Is. gd. net. 


REDDENDA MINIMA 


A Latin Translation Book for Beginners. By T. K. E. 
Batterbury. With vocabulary, hints on translation, 
and easy continuous passages with special vocabularies 
attached. 2s. 


CICERO, FIRST AND SECOND 
PHILIPPIC ORATIONS 

Edited, with introduction, notes, and appendixes, by 
J. D. Dennistoun. 4s. 6d. net. 


SELECTED ODES OF HORACE 
With vocabulary and notes by £. C. Wickham. 
Second Edition. With 22 illustrations, 2s. 6d. net. 


q SCIENCE 
A NEW EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE 
Part I. By J.G. Frewin. 1s. 6d. (Shortly. 


BRITISH SPIDERS 


Their Haunts and Habits. By T. H. Savery: With 
34 illustrations. 6s. net. 


BRITISH SNAILS 


A guide to the non-marine Gastropoda of Great 
Britain and Ireland. By 4. E. Ellis. With 34 illus- 
trations. ros. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO EXPERI- 


MENTAL EMBRYOLOGY 
By G. R. de Beer. With 51 illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF PLANTS 


By F. W. Keeble. With 51 illustrations. 
Clarendon Science Series.”) 53. net. 


(‘ The 


q PSYCHOLOGY 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS FOR NORMAL 
PEOPLE 
By G. Coster. 2s. net. 


OXFORD UN IVERSITY PRESS 


AMEN HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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Reviews 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
Old Masters and Modern Art. The National Gallery : The 
Netherlands, Germany, Spain. By Sir C. Homes. 
(25s. net. Bell.) 

In this instalment of his work on the National Gallery, 
Sir Charles Holmes deals with the Netherland, German, and 
Spanish schools of painting. The French and English 
schools are reserved for the third and final volume and we 
shall then have a work that is in every way worthy of the 
great gallery which it does so much to illuminate. It is 
unfortunate that the high price must keep it out of the 
hands of many who would like to possess it, and one could 
wish that such a work could be issued officially without 
any loss to the author, for it is in the best sense educational, 
and supplies exactly the help which the ordinary visitor 
needs who wishes to understand and enjoy good pictures. 

Perhaps only those who have themselves tried to explain 
the beauty of pictures to others can fully appreciate the 
admirable discussions and comments of the author on the 
masterpieces of these schools. It is so easy to become 
rhetorical and vague or over-technical, so difficult to pre- 
serve lucidity and relevance in the analysis of artistic form, 
so that the less advanced student of painting may receive 
certain tangible facts to help his own observation. The 
Dutch paintings are among the most familiar and popular 
works in the Gallery, yet the author brings picture after 
picture before the reader’s eye as something fresh and new 
which so far he has not properly seen or enjoyed. The 
few pages of discussion about the origin of Dutch painting, 
its motives and ideals and the position it filled in the 
civilization of northern Europe, are well calculated to put 
the reader in the right position to enjoy much really 
charming work, though it may lack the inspiration of Italy. 
Modern “ higher criticism ” finds little to praise lavishly in 
Dutch painting except the work of Jan Vermeer of Delft. 
Sir Charles Holmes, in an excellent analysis re-asserts the 
claims of Pieter de Hooch and Gabriel Metsu whose ‘‘ Duet ” 
he places among the most perfect works of this school. 
‘* Brouwer is not so vivid, Terborch is not so varied, De 
Hooch is thinner in substance, Vermeer is more of a 
mechanic, though a noble one.”’ 

Murillo, who used to be coupled with Velasquez as the 
second great Spanish painter, has had to yield place of 
honour to El Greco and Goya in the evolution of modern 
taste. It is extremely interesting to learn that El Greco's 
“Agony in the Garden,” which was acquired for our 
Gallery by Sir Charles Holmes, affords us by the accidents 
of its life in a convent a better idea of the original colour 
and surface of El Greco’s painting than almost any other 
of his works. Here especially, where so much extravagant 
talk has been lavished on this strange genius, it is a great 
relief to read the author’s sane and penetrating criticism. 
A few illustrations of El Greco’s best works in Toledo and 
elsewhere would have been welcome, for Spain is still a 
distant and expensive country for the ordinary tourist, and 
though the National Gallery has more of his work than any 
other public collection outside Spain, Toledo is still the only 
place where the full extent of his power can be understood. 


ATHLETICS, CRICKET, AND BOXING 
Athletics. By H. M. ABRAHAMS. (2s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 
Junior Cricket. By G. W. R. TREADGOLD. (2s. 6d. net. Dent.) 
The Art of Boxing. By G. CARPENTIER. (3S. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

Of the making of books upon all branches of athletics 
there is no end; and it is inevitable that they should differ 
among themselves in quality and value. But the three 
volumes noted above are distinguished by the facts that 
each author is not only a recognized expert, but that he 
tells the story of his own experiences and evolution much 
as though he were relating it by word of mouth, with 
pertinent deductions from his own personal happenings. 
Mr. Abrahams deals clearly and succinctly with every form 


of out-door athletics, and makes it plain that if this country 


is to recover anything like her old prestige, much greater 
attention must be devoted to scientific training and prac- 
tice. “ The formula for success on the athletic field (or for 
that matter, on any other field in life), may be summed up 
in a sentence. That sentence is several years’ hard labour 
without the option.” The advice given to the aspirant is 
clear and sensible. The photographic illustrations are clear 
and informing, although it must be admitted that that 
depicting the ‘' Start of a Sprint ” suggests at first sight 
the commission of a dastardly murder—culled from the 
pages of some “* penny dreadful.” 

The small booklet on “' Junior Cricket,” by G. W. R. 
Treadgold, would form a gift welcomed by every normal 
school boy, and it contains more than a little of service to 
his seniors. The clear illustrations and the diagrams serve 
their purpose well, even to the replica of the ancient print 
“ Lord’s 1822,” depicting the single-wicket game of that 
day—with a top hat on every male head—including those 
of the players. And there is a most excellent section on 
‘‘ Captaincy,” with all its responsibilities, concluding with 
the true and pregnant statement that “ the self-training 
that conscientious leadership imposes on a boy is the 
finest part of his education if he takes it seriously, and 
leadership on the cricket field makes demands upon his sym- 
pathy and good sense as perhaps in no other sphere of life.” 

Boxing is not merely an excellent form of all-round 
physical exercise ; its practice also involves a considerable 
amount of intellectual and moral training. The accom- 
plished boxer is not by any means apt to be an aggressive 
person. He has realized the importance of keeping his 
temper under control; he feels the confidence that comes 
of knowing that he is armed against assault, and capable 
of effective attack should this be called for ; he has acquired 
an almost automatic alertness of mind and body; and he 
has also developed a delicate sense of body balance and of 
footwork to an extent of which the ordinary man is entirely 
ignorant. M. Carpentier writes of his own experiences and 
training as a boxer clearly and simply, and with decision. 
When his own methods tend to differ from those of his 
rivals, he does not dismiss the latter with contempt, but 
explains fully, simply, and with moderation, the particular 
reasons which have weighed with him in adopting what 
he regards as a preferable course. 


TRAVEL 
Excursions and some Adventures. 
net. Constable.) 

Some of the most depressing books in the world are the 
productions of travellers who are set upon being humorous. 
But this is because few travellers blend real literary art 
with their gaiety and high spirits. Miss Etta Close has the 
happy disposition which remembers the joyful and the 
ludicrous experiences and forgets or ignores the tedious 
and the painful; but she has also the eye of the artist and 
the skill of the raconteur. More than that, she endows the 
narrative of her travels with a sort of epic quality. The 
epic has a heroine, and the heroine is not, as in most books 
of travel, and nearly all the bad ones, the writer, but the 
writer’s mother. Mrs. Close has a genius for getting into 
embarassing situations only equalled by her genius for 
extricating herself, or persuading others to extricate her, 
from them. Was ever a travelling diarist presented so 
continually with magnificent ‘‘ copy ’’? The journeys of 
mother and daughter cover a large part of the globe's 
surface. Norway, France, Morocco, Spain, Bosnia, Herze- 
govina, Montenegro, Canada, Sweden, Russia, Manchuria, 
China, Japan, Korea—here surely is “ God's plenty.” 
Miss Close, by the way, thinks China almost as beautiful 
as Japan, with the added attraction of more colour in the 
clothes of the workers in the fields. But she concedes that 
there is nothing in China to equal the beauty of “the 
incomparable Fuji.” The book is well printed and prettily 
illustrated from photographs. 


By Etta CLOSE. (12s. 
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Stationery 
of 


Distinction 
Special Value in 


Artistic Exercise Books 


FOOLSCAP QUARTO, 8 in. by 64 in. 
HIGHEST GRADE CREAM LAID PAPER 


With covers specially printed with the name of the school, 
and a distinctive colour for each subject. 


No. 14. 72 pages Tough Manilla Cover, 27s. 6d. per Gross. 


THE SAME BOOKS CAN BE SUPPLIED 
WITH STOCK COVERS at 1s. per Gross less 


Every kind of School Stationery 


IS IN STOCK—available for urgent orders 


Exercise Books, Rough Note-Books, Drawing Books and Paper. Nature Note-Books. ’ 
Science Note-Books and Blocks. Examination Paper. Foolscap Paper. Note-Books. 
Duplicating Paper. Book-keeping Books. Mark Books and Registers. Pastel and 
Colour Work Books. Loose-leaf Ring Books. Transfer Covers. Loose-leaf Covers 


with Cords. Flat Files, &c. 
Books 


School Books of all Publishers are in stock, available for immediate dispatch. Books 
not in stock are collected by Motor Service and, in the case of urgent orders, are 
dispatched on the same day that the order is received. Best discounts given. 


Catalogues 


A most comprehensive series of separate Catalogues is issued—Stationery ; 
Text-books ; Library Books ; Reward Books ; Furniture ; Handwork ; Kindergarten ; 
Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus—any of which will be forwarded Free to Principals. 


THE E.S.A. SUPPLIES PROMPTLY 
EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS 


The Educational 
Supply Association, 


= Esavian House, 


171-181 High Holborn, London, 


’ 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
CLASSICS AND HISTORY 


A Commentary on Cicero in Vatinium, with an Historical Intro- 
duction and Appendices. By L. G. Pocock. (4s. 6d. net. 
University of London Press.) 

Mr. Pocock here gives us an exhaustive account, based upon 
Cicero's examination of Vatinius, of the intrigues and problems 
which preceded his recall from exile. There is an historical 
introduction, which explains how Cicero could attack Vatinius 
apart from Caesar and without offending Pompey; then comes 
the text of the interrogatio itself, preceded by an English sum- 
mary of the argument and followed by a copious commentary, 
to which are added no fewer than eleven appendices which deal 
at length with isolated questions. Whether or no the intrigues 
and brawls of this period of Roman history are worthy of the 
care and ingenuity which scholars have expended upon them 
is a matter of opinion. 


The Antigone of Sophocles. Translated by H. MACNAUGHTEN. 
(2s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Mr. Macnaughten’s merits as a translator have already been 
proved by his Horace and his Catullus. In adding ‘‘ The Anti- 
gone of Sophocles,” he expresses the view that it is the most 
Shakespearean of all the plays of Sophocles, and, as such, 
should be known to every English boy and girl. In this we 
concur, and thank Mr. Macnaughten, not only for the transla- 
tion itself, but also for an excellent introduction dealing with 
the characters of the play and explaining to English readers 
many of the idiosyncrasies of Greek drama. 


A Greek-English Lexicon. Compiled by Dr. H. G. LIDDELL and 
Dr. R. Scott. A New Edition, Revised and Augmented 
Throughout by Dr. H. S. Jones, with the Assistance of 
R. McKEnzZIE, and with the Co-operation of many Scholars. 
Part II. (ros. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

Our clazsical readers already know that the new Liddel and 
Scott is being issued in parts, all ten of which may be compounded 
for by a payment of four guineas—perhaps the greatest bargain 
since the War in the way of new books. It is a pleasure to 


welcome the second part, which brings us as far as daddy. 
In no sense is it possible to notice such a monumental work at 
all adequately in these columns; all that we can do is to 
indicate why the new edition is indispensable to all Greek 
scholars. An estimate of the quantity of new material included 
may be gathered from the fact that in the new edition d:areqw 
is on page 400, while in the old edition it was on page 350, 
and this in spite of greater brevity in the typological devices 
adopted in the new edition. The explanation of many words, 
such as the epithet 3:dxropos applied by Homer to Hermes, have 
been entirely re-written, and the same applies to all words of 
disputed significance. Moreover, there is evidence of meticulous 
care, even in places where no new knowledge is involved, e.g. 
under the word drédoves (we quote at random) the old edition 
gave two references to Euripides; the new one gives us the 
additional information that both of these passages are lyrical. 
It is a book that will bring hours of pleasure to the scholar 
who turns its leaves, and it will make him feel proud of British 
scholarship and, incidentally, of the Clarendon Press. 


Latin Prose Composition. By Dr. J. A. Natrn. Library Edi- 
tion, with Versions. (78. 6d. net. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

We recently welcomed the ordinary edition of this book, and 
the present library edition—to which are appended Dr. Nairn’s 
own versions of the passages for translation, plainly marked as 
being in the style of Tacitus, Cicero, Caesar, Sallust or as the 
case may be—will be of almost inestimable value to the practical 
teacher. 


Second Latin Book. By Prof. B. L. ULLMAN and N. E. HENRY. 
(7s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 


Initium : a First Latin Course on the Direct Method, to which ts 
Appended a Book of Exercises and Some Grammar Questions. 
By R. B. APPLETON. Second Edition, Revised. (4s. 
Cambridge University Press.) 
(Continued on page 656.) 


Student’s 
Theodolite 


Write for leaflet describing 
this instrument, which has 
many advantages over others 
on the market. It has been 
designed by a teacher of 
geography and is made by 
a firm of theodolite makers. 


Price £3 10 0 — » 
or with Plane Table Ip eneen E 
£400 : 


Sent on approval 
to any teacher 


*.* Although this instrument has only recently been 
introduced, the demand has already been very large. 


C. F. CASELLA & CO. LTD. 
49-50 Parliament Street, London, S.W. 1, 


OXFORD MUSIC 


The Oxford Piano Series 


An important library edited by A. Forbes Milne, Music Master at 
Berkhamsted School. The aim of the Series is to combine the essential 
teaching qualities with a high standard of music. With coloured pictures 


mre LATEST NUMBERS 


By HARRY FARJEON 
No. P22 Invention and Pavan. lLower-Higher . 
No. P38 Duet No.1. Intermediate 3 ; 


No. P39 Duet No. 2. Intermediate 


No. P40 Duet No. 3. Higher . 


2s 
2s 
2s 
2s 
By ETHEL BOYCE 
No. P23 Cinderella. Book I Lower . š : ; ; 2s. 6d. 
P i : 2s. 6d. 
6d 


No. P24 Cinderella. Book II Lower . 


By MICHAEL MULLINAR 
No. P25 Grimms Fairy Tales . . ‘ ; ; . 2s. 


By ERIC MAREO 

No. P27 Storyettes. Pp. 12 ‘ A 8 z i , . 36. 
By GORDON SLATER 

No. P28 Three Little Pieces. Pp.4 . š ‘ ‘ Š ls. 6d. 
No. P29 Bourrée in A. Pp. 4 3 s A A ‘ S REA 


No. P41 Rhapsody in B flat 
By PERCY TURNBULL 


No. P30 Prelude $ è ; P š : 8 ; oe ia 
No. P31 Passepied . f ; š . ‘ s ‘ af ae 
No, P32 Pastoral Dan e ~ å ‘ è ; ù 28; 
No. P33 Bourrée x ‘ n à P : 2 F ls. 6d. 
No. P34 Gigue è A ; š x ‘ À à ls. 6d. 
By JANE M. JOSEPH 

No. P35 Suite of Five Pieces. Pp. 8 2s. 6d. 


(1, Minuet; 2, Bourrée; 3, Sarabande; 4, Air; 5, Jig.) 
By HAROLD CLARK 


No. P37 Five Lyrics : à ` ‘ A ‘ ; 2s. 6d. 
By E. MARKHAM LEE 
No. P42 Ten Little Pieces. Elementary. ` h 8 2s. 6d, 


By B. BURROWS 
No. P36 Chimes. Elementary . ; 1s. 6d. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Sole Agents in Great Britain and the Colonies for the Cotta Edition of 
the Classics, the Anglo-French Edition, Paterson’s Publications, Ltd., and 
the Edition of J. Schuberth & Co., Leipzig. i 

Write to 95 Wimpole Street for Catalogues of these famous Editions, 
and for music on approval. 


c ubh TTS ee ae 
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SPENCER, HEATH & GEORGE, LTD., 


TO ALL those who have the question of gymnasium outfits under consideration, 
having regard to the necessity of obtaining the best advice the services of our well- 
known Danish Educational Gymnastic Expert, Mr. Jensen, are available, with a 
view to advising intending purchasers, and preparing detailed specification and 
estimate of the cost of equipping school gymnasiums on the lines recommended by 
the Board of Education in their Memorandum issued May, 1925. 


MEDICAL GYMNASTIC APPARATUS 
UPHOLSTERY SPECIALISTS 


WE ARE ACTUAL MAKERS of every type of the above apparatus for School and Hospital Clinics, &c. 


SOLE MAKERS OF DR. MENNELL’S COMBINED APPARATUS (see Dr. Mennell’s Book, 

** Massage, its Principles and Practice,” price 21s. net); HIGH AND LOW PLINTHS ; MASSAGE 

COUCHES AND TABLES, &c.; REINFORCED STATIONARY CYCLE EXERCISERS (with 
fixed or adjustable pedals); STOOLS; STRAPS; CUSHIONS ; WALL BARS, &c. 


: GUARANTEE . . 


AS UPHOLSTERY SPECIALISTS WE GUARANTEE ALL OUR PLINTHS AND UPHOLSTERING 


. TO BE OF THE VERY HIGHEST WORKMANSHIP, and the materials used to be our special 


‘*NON-SLIPPING ANTIQUE REXINE.” The above Guarantee must be of interest to all 
Professionals. 


~ 


: ; SERVICE ; : 


Expert Representatives sent, free of charge, to advise. 
We construct Gymnasium at reasonable rates, with properly prepared interiors for the reception of Outfits. 
We are specialists in regard to the laying of FLOORS. 


PRICE LISTS, ILLUSTRATIONS, AND ALL PARTICULARS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EPER 


where latest type apparatus may be viewed 
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“HOW TO PLAN aw EQUIP A SCHOOL GYMNASIUM” 


SPECIAL OFFER — 


Gymnasium Works, Ponders End, Midd’x. 
Showroom: 54 Goswell Road, London, E.C., 
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Noctuinus : Dramatic Dialogues. By R. B. APPLETON. 
Latina.) (1s. 9d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

Latin Prose for Lower Forms. By the Rev. S. E. LoNGLAND. 
(3s. 6d. Rivingtons.) 

Triennium : a Three-year Latin Course. 
Book III. (3s. Edward Arnold.) 

The Elements of New Testament Greek: A Method of Studying 
the Greek New Testament, with Exercises. By the Rev. 
H. P. V. Nunn. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
(4s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 


(Lingua 


By R. D. Worma cp. 


French Society in the Eighteenth Century. By L. Ducros. Trans- 
lated from the French by W. DE GEIJER. (16s. net. Bell.) 
The French Revolution is a subject of perennial interest. To 
understand it an intimate acquaintance with the society of 
eighteenth century France is necessary. That acquaintance 
M. Ducros has acquired by an extensive study of contemporary 
literature, and in the book before us (excellently translated by 
M. de Geijer) he successfully attempts to impart it. He gives 
illuminating accounts of the court, the nobility, the townsfolk, 
the peasantry, the church, the army, and so on. Numerous 
anecdotes and excellent illustrations make the volume a most 
attractive one. 
The Story of the Empire. By Sir CHARLES Lucas. 
Clear-Type Press. 3s. 6d. net.) 
=- Probably no one now living can speak with greater authority 
concerning the British Empire than can Sir Charles Lucas. As 
late head of the Dominions Department of the Colonial Office, 
and as editor of the invaluable “ Oxford Historical Geography 
of the Empire,’’ whatever he says comes from a storehouse of 
intimate and extensive knowledge. He is, moreover, the master 
of a literary style of singular distinction—simple, lucid, perfect 
in its unerring choice of the appropriate word. Hence this little 
text-book is a treasure worth incalculably more than the modest 
sum at which it can be bought. It ought to be in the hands of 
every British schoolboy and schoolgirl, and its all-important 
information in the mind of every elector of the United Kingdom. 
A History of Europe: From the Reformation to our Own Day. 
By Prof. F. SCHEVILL. (10s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 
Prof. Schevill, of the University of Chicago, is already favour- 


(Collins’ 


ably known to historical students in England as the author of a 
singularly accurate and well-balanced sketch of the Balkan 
peoples. In the volume before us he essays a larger and evne 
more complicated theme. He attempts to present an outline of 
European history during the four centuries which have elapsed 
since the Reformation. In an able and important introduction 
he describes his point of view. He rejects the ‘' state-paper ” 
conception of history exemplified and exalted by Freeman and 
Seeley ; he avoids the omnium gatherum type of history associated 
with John Richard Green and his less judicious disciples; he 
confesses himself an advocate of an idea of history which would 
regard it as a record of man’s advance in civilization. He 
prefaces his survey of the modern era by a preliminary sketch 
of European life and manners during the Medieval and Renais- 
sance periods. Then, coming to his proper theme, he gives a 
detailed account of the main movements of modern times in a 
series of thirty-two chapters grouped under the three great 
periods: (1) The Reformation and the Religious Wars, 1550- 
1648; (2) The Absolute Monarchy, 1648-1789; (3) Revolution 
and Democracy from 1789 to our own day. Prof. Schevill writes 
well; his judgment is sound; he gives at the end of each 
chapter a useful list of books for further reading ; he provides 
a couple of dozen maps for reference. As text-books go now this 
large and well-printed volume of 728 pages is a marvel of cheap- 
ness. On many grounds it deserves to have in England the wide 
circulation which it has secured on its werits in America. 


Makers of British History. By R. B. Mowat. Book I: 1066- 
1603. (2s. 6d. Arnold.) 

The Lives of Great Men: a Juntor Biographical History. By 
G. H. REED. Part 1. From Julius Caesar to Warwick, the 
Kingmaker. Part 2. From Christopher Columbus to King 
George V. (Paper, 1s. each. Cloth, 1s. 3d. each. Black.) 

The March of History. Book I. Little Folks of Long Ago. By 
E. L. Bryson. (28.) Book II. Little Folks Through the 
Ages. By E. L. Bryson. With Playlets by M. C. GUTHRIE. 
(2s. 2d. McDougall.) 

A Primer of Roman History. By A. DuTtHIE. (2s. Harrap.) 

Twenty Pictures (From Britain and the World History Series). 
By Nancy SmitH. (8d. per set. Pitman.) 


(Continued on page 658.) 


“ I hope it will soon be in every School Library in the Kingdom.'’— 
ARTIFEX in Manchester Guardian. 


Volume |. now ready. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 


STUDIES IN TEACHING AND SYLLABUS 
(WITH TEXT TAKEN FROM THE REVISED VERSION) 


By CHARLES KNAPP, 


“ ARTTFEX,” in the Man- grams, tables, and illustrations. 


SCHOOL 
COMMENTARIES 


(IN MURBY'’'S NEW SMALLER 
SCRIPTURE MANUALS) 

For all stages up to and including 
the School Certificate. 

* The merits of the series are well 

known.’’—The Jl. of Education. 

Recommended in ‘“‘ A Scripture 

Bibliography for Teachers in 


1G/-= net. 


Secondary Schools ” 
D.D. REVISED VERSION 
lessons on the Old Testament EDITION 


chester Guardian, says: 


** There are few greater plea- 
sures than to come across a 
really first-rate book dealing 
with some practical problem 
with which one has oneself 
struggled for years. Such a pro- 
blem is the teaching of the Old 
Testament in schools, and such a 
book is ‘The Old Testament: 
Studies in Teaching and Syl- 
labus ’ by Charles Knapp, D.D.” 


“ Dr. Knapp has brought to- 
gether within the covers of a 
single volume more than I could 
have believed ssible. It is 
delightful to find one’s own 
difficulties understood and anti- 
cipated. Nor do I know which is 
the more pleasant—to find one’s 
own attempts at solution ap- 
proved or to find some better 
way suggested. The value of the 
book is greatly enhanced by the 
orderly method of presentation 
of the complicated mass of in- 
formation and suggestion, and 
also by the wealth of maps, dig. 


1 FLEET LANE 


Yet it is no mere teacher’s hand- 
book, from which a careless or 
lazy teacher can cull masses of 
undigested matter to fling at the 
class. It at once demands study 
and inspires to further reading. 
I hope it will soon be in every 
school library in the kingdom.” 


The Times Educational Supple- 


ment : 

“ If Dr. Knapp completes his 
work on the comprehensive scale 
and with the thoroughness of 
this first volume, he will provide 
what must surely be the most 


useful handbook offered to 
teachers giving Old Testament 
lessons in schools. 

@ e s 


“ If he follows the guidance of 
this book he will save his class 
from having to unlearn anything 
later on, and his pupils will so 
clearly grasp the real significance 
of the Old Testament that they 
will catch something of the 
spirit which animated its writers. 
Dr. Knapp's book will not be 
worth much in the hands of 
those who refuse to take their 


THOMAS MURBY & CO. 


seriously, but to those who desire 
to expound these ancient Scrip- 
tures in such a way as to convey 
their meaning to others it will 
become a guide and aid whose 
worth they will increasingly 
appreciate.” 


The Expository Times ; 

“ Everything is here, archaeo- 
logy, history, geography with 
useful maps, analogies from 
other literatures, &c. ; questions 
such as the date and route of the 
Exodus are discussed with full 
knowledge of recent literature ; 
and the tribal interpretation of 
the patriarchal stories has ample 
justice done it. 

s s e 


“The book rests on a wide 
knowledge of the contemporary 
criticism of the Old Testament; 
it is essentially constructive in 
spirit, it opens up many avenucs 
of suggestion, and an cager 
teacher, who could retain his 
sense of perspective in repro- 
ducing its contents, would find 
it a veritable mine of informa- 
tion.” 


By CHARLES KNAPP, no: 

s. d. 
ST. LUKE (Sept.) net3 6 
ST. MARK ie ot 6 
“We warmly commend this 
edition.''—The Jl. of Education. 
THE ACTS (one Vol.) 4 0 
“ An tmprovement on what was 
already an excellent handbook.” 

—Church Times. 

By G. W. WADE, D.D., and 


. H. WADE, M.A. 
II SAMUEL* nete3 0 


AUTHORIZED VERSION 
EDITION 
By CHARLES KNAPP, D.D. 
ST. MATTHEW (Just re- 
pa ee bg net 3 
ST. MARK* aa » 2 
ST. LUKE” as » 3 
THE ACTS* Vol. I (i.- 
xvi.) .. T net 2 
Just Reprinted: Vol. II 
(xiii.-xxvili.) .. net 2 
è Also in the Larger Com- 
mentaries Series. 
When ordering, please say 
whether R.V. or A.V. is required 
and state price. 


© © 00090 


LONDON, E.C. 4 
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W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 


38 SOHO 8Q., LONDON, W.1, & EDINBURGH 


JUST PUBLISHED—BOOK VIII 
Chambers’s 


PRACTICAL CONCENTRIC ARITHMETICS 


By a HEAD TEACHER. 
With Origina’ Ideas and Wide Practical Experience. 
Edited by W. WOODBURN, 
Author of Chambers’s ‘“ Thorough Arithotetics.” R 
Without Answers, Limp, 1s. 9d.; Boards, 
With Answers, Limp, 2s. ; Boards, 2s. 3a. 
A complete arithmetic, affording a rapid revision of the early rules, and 
dealing at greater length with more advanced work. It is essentially 
a pupils' book, the rules being explained so simply and clearly that the 
average pupil can readily work by himself. 
Other Books of the Series : 
SCHOLARS’ BOOKS.—1, 2, and 3, each, paper, 5d., cloth, 8d. 
4, paper, 6d., cloth, 9d.; 5 ‘and 6, each, paper, 7d., cloth, 10d. $ 
7, paper, 8d., cloth, lid. 
TEACHERS’ BOOKS, with Answers, Notes, and Oral Exercises— 
1, 2, 3, 4, each, 2s. net; 5, 6, and 7, each, 2s. 6d. net. 


Chambers’s 


PHONIC READERS FOR INFANT SCHOOLS 


By the Author of Chambers’s mente Century and Effective 


Printed in Bode Clear Type. 
Artistically Illustrated in Colour and in Black and White. 


The PHONIC READERS serve as an Introduction to 
Chambers’s 


STEPPING-STONES TO LITERATURE 


Edited by a Former Inspector of Schools. 
Charmingly Illustrated in Colour and in Black and White. 


Book I. Stories from Near and Far .. 128 pages .. Is. bt 
Book II. Stories from Many Langs pt pages .. 2s. 


pages... 2s. 3d. 


Book III. A Magic World . 
Book IV. Nearly ready. 


Important Additions have recently been made to 
Chambers’s 


Large-Type COMPLETE TALES FOR INFANTS 
Chambers’s NARRATIVE READERS 
Chambers’s SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 
Chambers’s STANDARD AUTHORS 


All the books of these Serics are already provided (or are being provided) 
with Questions and Excrcises intended to develop the pupils’ powers of 
self-expression. 


Chambers’s PERIODIC HISTORIES 


Beautifully Illustrated in Colour and in Black and baer 


Book I. Gods and Heroes (Recently issued) . s. 9d. 
Book II. Old World Stories (Recently issued) 2s. Od. 
Book III. England in the Making . . 3d. 
Book IV. England in the Middle Ages - 6d. 
Book V. England under Tudor and Stuart Kings 2s. 6d. 
Book VI. Britain in Modern Times i is s. 9d. 
Book VII. Story of England's Rise and Progress .. 3s. Od. 


Chambers’s REGIONAL GEOGRAPHIES 


Profusely Illustratcd with authoritative Sone and Uncoloured Maps: 
Each, Paper, 1s.; Cloth 

A REGIONAL SURVEY OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 
By J. Hamilton Birrell, M.A., F.R.G.S.S., Lecturer in Geography, 
Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh. 

A REGIONAL SURVEY OF EUROPE. 
By T. S. Muir, M.A., F.R.S.G.S., Geography Master, Royal High 
School, Edinburgh. 

A REGIONAL SURVEY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
By T. 8S. Muir, M.A., F.R.S.G.S. 


EUROPE: A Descriptive Regional Survey 
' By T. 8. Muir, M.A., F.R.S.G.S. 304 pages. 2s. 6d. 
wi dexcri tive Geography on regional lines, embodying the very latest 
otmation. 


The Best and Cheapest School Dictionary in the Market 
Chambers’s ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 


Greatly enlarged edition, containing Supplement of 85 additional pages 
embodying all the most recent words, including compound words and 
phrases. 604 pages. Limp, 2s. net. Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. net. 
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Plane Men cen Ue cI He aC ha ch, 
A Postal Tuition for S 
| London University  § 
| Examinations k 
| Re. : 


The following successes were gained by Wolsey 
l Hall Students at the recent B.A. Hons. Exam. 
> of London University in June, 1926: 


| B.A. HONS. 


Fie 


iv 


4 


5 Or TASS” “OMS” “ears” M 
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NEW CAREER FOR GIRLS 


NGORA WOOL FARMING. Waiting Market. 

Lady RAcHEL Bync has vacancies for non-resident 

Lady Pupils. Thorough business training 3 to 12 months. 

Salaried posts found for suitable pupils after 6 months. 
Small premium.—SANDHOE, HEXHAM. 


Cheap instructive or “cram ” book 


SKELETONS OF WORLD HISTORY 


By JOHNSTONE RICHARDSON, F. & Diploma R.G.S., &o. 


Part I. From Nebula to A.D. 500, just published. 250 octavo pages, good 
print, paper, miniature maps. 


From Booksellers, or 2s., C.O.D. from 29 Berrylands Road, Surbiton 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS 
FOR USE NEXT TERM 
NEW CATALOGUE READY EARLY IN AUGUST 
Please write for copy (sent to Holiday address tf desired) to— 
CEORCE OVER (RUCBY) LTD., Educational Booksellers, RUGBY 


Sir BENJAMIN GOTT on 
STATE-AIDED SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


**There has never been such a wide interest in 
educational matters as thers is to-day.” 


See the June (1926) issue of “ The Journal of Education and School World.” 
Sent post free to any address for eightpence. 


London: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Three Ludgate Broadway, EG. 4 
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ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 


A Literary History of the English People: From the Origins to 
the Civil War. Vol. II. By J. J. Jusszranp. Second 
Edition. (15s. net. Fisher Unwin.) 

It is just twenty years since the English translation of M. 
Jusserand’s “ Literary History of the English People” first 
appeared. This is one of the books to which the often-abused 
epithet of “ epoch-making ’’ may be applied with some justice. 
For the student of English literature it is indeed indispensable, 
and it is in no way superseded even by the admirable history 
of MM. Legouis and Cazamian, which is written with a different 
aim and from a different standpoint. 

(1) Selected Letters of William Cowper. (2) Selected Letters of 
Horace Walpole. (3) Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers. Selected 
and Annotated by E. H. BLAKENEY. (4) Madam How and 
Lady Why : Lessons in Earth Lore for Children. By CHARLES 
KINGSLEY. (2s. net each. Dent.) 

Four welcome additions to the invaluable “ Everyman.” 
Cowper (1) and Walpole (2) are both immortal as letter-writers. 
“ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers ” (3) was a famous book once, and 
Mr. Blakeney is just the right editor, being in the true succession 
of those early English Alpinists who were men of letters as well 
asclimbers. Charles Kingsley (4) was a notable pioneer in “ nature 
study,” and his usefulness and attractiveness as a teacher are 
not yet exhausted. Mr. Gardiner’s notes supply what is necessary 
to bring the lessons up to date. 

(1) A Guide to Story Telling. By A. BURRELL. (7s. 6d. net. 
Pitman.) 

(2) First Studies in Dramatic Art. By E. Rose. (5s. 6d. Univer- 
sity Tutorial Press.) 

Mr. Burrell (1) writes, not for the expert, but for “all who 
try to educate by the told story—fathers, mothers, elder sisters, 
and other teachers.” Few arts give so much delight; few arts, 
therefore are so well worth cultivating, and assuredly few are 
so seldom cultivated. Mr. Burrell is an enthusiast with very 
definite convictions: his own recitations and stories are given 
witb a gusto and a freedom of gesture from which the educated 
Englishman is apt to shrink; and the argument for more use 
of gesture is not quite so convincing as Mr. Burrell would per- 
suade us. Some of the best story-tellers tell their tales very 


(i 


quietly ; they leave more to the imagination, and the imagina- 
tion responds. But there is no doubt of the success of the more 
dramatic method with the audiences Mr. Burrell has mainly 
in view. His book is lively and entertaining, and contains many 
examples of stories that could be used effectively by those who 
wish to interest children. Miss Rose (2) has specially in view 
candidates for the new Diploma in Dramatic Art of the Univer- 
sity of London. Students of this and similar courses ccuid 
hardly fail to profit by chapters so admirably written. Thev 
deal with the laws of expression in gesture and in speech, and 
with the historical development of the theatre and dramz 
They are illustrated by some excellent reproductions of Pau: 
Renouard’s etchings of “ Mouvements, Gestes, Expressions.” 


English for the Standards. By D. THomas. Book I. First Year's 
Course. (9d.) Book II. Second Year’s Course. (rod) 
Book III. Third Year’s Course. (10d.) Book IV. Fourh 
Year’s Course. (1s. University of London Press.) 

The Pilgrim's Progress: from this World to that which is to come, 
delivered under the Similstude of a Dream. By JOHN BUNYAN. 
Edited and Abridged by E{mıLIE FEUSTER, with Notes and 
Questions by J. C. ALLEN. (is. 9d. Longmans.) 

Fundamentals in Englisht a Text-book for Teachers’ Colleges 
treating the Subject-Matter of Formal English from the 
Professional Point of View. By E. A. Cross. (10s. net. 
New York: Macmillan.) 

A Second Round of Tales. Selected by N. HENRY and H. A. 
TREBLE. (28. Oxford University Press.) 

Excursions and Some Adventures. By ETTA CLOSE. (123. net. 
Constable.) 

Old Kensington Palace and Other Papers. Rosalba’s Journal and 
Other Papers. By AusTIN DosBson. (Cloth, 2s. net each. 
Leather, 38. 6d. net each. Oxford University Press.) 

A Hundred Years Ago: the Movement for Parliamentary Reform, 
1815-1848. (1s. Nelson.) 

The British Navy : from Grenville to Nelson. (18. Nelson.) 

The British Soldier tn the Days of Napoleon. (18. Nelson.) 

The Teaching of English in Upper Forms. By A. J. J. Ratcurr. 
(2s. 6d. Nelson.) 

(Continued on page 660.) 


Proving its value 
in school 


“ The Chamber of Commerce Atlas is in use as a reference book in the 
school and is a 


‘gold mine of information.” 
—The Geography Master of an important Secondary School. 


“I am delighted both with the completeness of the information 
presented and the production of the work." — Extract from a letter from 
A GEOGRAPHY MISTRESS. 

“ A copy of this comprehensive work should be in the reference library 
of every college, school, and technical institution where economic geo- 
graphy is systematically taught.''™— The Journal of Education. 


The World’s Commerce at a glance 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE ATLAS 


An Exhaustive and systematic survey of the world’s trade, resources, 
and transport facilities. Compiled from the most authoritative informa- 
tion, and issued under the auspices of the ASSOCIATION OF 

BRITISH CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Specially prepared for the 
TRADE AND ENGINEERING SUPPLEMENT OF ‘ THE TIMES ° 
Edited by 
SUSSHS VS SSS SOS OS SOS SSC ee CCN e nn ee GEORGE PHILIP, F.R.G.S., and 
T. SWINBORNE SHELDRAKE. 

Write fora 


168 pages of Coloured Maps, 
FREE SPECIMEN Diagrams, and explanatory letter- 
COLOURED MAP 


press. Size, 16 x Llin. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth 
Gilt, Bevelled Boards, Gilt Top, 


and a copy of 52s. 6d. net. 
Half Leather, Gilt, Gilt Top, 
‘‘ The Lure of theMap’’ a oa ot $ 


You will see what a splendid 
help this new Atlas is and what a 
wealth of suggestion it provides for 
the teaching of GEOGRAPHY. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, Ltd, 32 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 


For the latest requirements in Advanced 


SENIOR SCHOOL ATLAS 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION 
With Additional Mapes 


A SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY ATLAS 


Specially prepared to meet the recommendations of 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION ATLAS COMMITTEE 
Edited by 
GEORGE PHILIP, F.R.G.S. 


A Serics of 84 Coloured Plates, containing 238 Maps and Diagrams 
dealing with Physical and Political Geography, Climate, Population, Races, 
Communications, &c., &c., embodying the changes resulting from the 
Peace Treaties. With complete index of 13,000 names. Size, 10 x 12}in. 


Cloth Boards, 10s. 6d. 


PHILIPS’ 


MODERN SCHOOL 
COMMERCIAL ATLAS 


A Scries of 32 Coloured Plates containing 69 Maps and 92 Diagrams 
illustrating the Distribution of Commodities, Occupations of Man- 
kind, Communications, Transport, and International Trade, 
with an Explanatory Introduction. Size, 9in. x 11 in. 


Cloth Boards, 3s. 6d. 


Forming a companion volume to Philips’ well-known 
MODERN SCHOOL ATLAS OF COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY 


FULL LIST QF ATLASES ON APPLICATION 


Sept. 1926.] 


HORACE MARSHALL & SON 


Full particulars of the following Series 
will be sent post free on application. 
EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Outlines of European History 
In 6 Parts. With Maps. 


HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHIES 
European Biography—Renaissance and 
Reformation. Jn 2 Parts. 
English Social Reformers. 
Ten Florentine Painters. 


SHAKESPEARE 


The Carmelite Shakespeare. 
13 Plays now ready, with Notes, Questions, etc. 


A School Manual of Shakespeare. 


PROSE TEXTS FOR SENIOR AND JUNIOR 
FORMS 12 Parts. 


CARMELITE CLASSICS 
Standard English Texts at low price. 24 Parts. 


A FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE Fully Illustrated. 6 Parts. 


A FIRST HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
Fully Illustrated. 7 Parts. 


In 2 Parts. 


Send postcard to-day for full Catalogue. 


LONDON: TEMPLE HOUSE, E.C.4 


LENS HOLDERS & 
DISSECTING STANDS 


VARIOUS PATTERNS 


Parallel Motion Lens 
Stand, as figured, 


with low power lens 
and x 10 aplanat, 
28s. 6d. 
Ditto, without 
aplanat, 13s. 6d. 


See Catalogue “O” post free 


FLATTERS & GARNETT Ltd. 
309 OXFORD ROAD (“P2rcraty), MANCHESTER 


The Teaching of Science 


THE SCHOOL SCIENCE 
SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 


supplies teaching in SCIENCE subjects, GEOGRAPHY, and 
MATHEMATICS. 


The Association comprises a fully qualified staff working from 
Centres throughout the country under the direction of the Principal. 
YEAR 1925-6 12 CENTRES 40 8CHOOLS 
The Science of Schools can be supervised by the Principal. 
The planning and equipment of Science Rooms is undertaken. 
Advanced pupils at Schools in the London Area, or within reach of 
a Staff Member at any Centre, can receive coaching to Degree standard. 
Arrangements are now being made for next year’s work. 
PrincIPAL: Miss L. MARTIN LEAKE 
(Girton College, 1st Class, Parts I and II Natural Science Tripos), 
SECRETARY: Mrs. J. D. HAMILTON, 
HAMILTON CHAMBERS, 47/48 Berners Street, London, W.1 
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| MAY 1926, RESULT 


In ENGLISH a Wolsey Hall Student 
| games ONE of the onl THREE 
IRST CLASS HONOUR awarded. z 


c For many years Wolsey Hall has postally prepared Can- 2 
didates for the well-known Women Teachers’ Diploma 
of L.L.A., St. Andrews. At the last eleven Exams., 
f 1916-26, 258 Wolsey Hall Students sat—229 Passed. 
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NOTHING IMPRESSES LIKE A PICTURE! 


OPTICAL PROJECTION 
APPARATUS 


FOR 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


OPTICAL LANTERNS — SCIENCE 
LANTERNS — PROJECTION 
MICROSCOPES — POLARISCOPES 


—EPISCOPES—PROJECTOSCOPES 
&c. 


for 
TRANSPARENT AND OPAQUE PROJECTION 


for use in the 


LECTURE THEATRE, CLASS- 
ROOM, LABORATORY, <&c. 


Descriptive Illustrated Lists on request 


Opticians Estab. 
vet NEWTON & COMPANY = 
the King years 


Specialists in Optical Projection Apparatus for Visual Instruction 
72 Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
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Mary and Peter in Italy. By FLORENCE BARTON. (18s. Nelson.) 

English Composition : with Chapters on Précis Writing, Prosody, 
and Style. By W. Murison. (6s. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

The Rose and the Ring or The History of Prince Giglio and Prince 
Bulbo: a Fireside Pantomime for Great and Small Children. 
By Mr. M. A. T1tMarsH (W. M. THACKERAY). Edited by 
Dorotuy M. STUART. (18. 9d. Macmillan.) 

The Tin Land: a Tale of Ancient Cornwall, The Dipping Well: 
a Story of Roman Bath. By M. E. GuLuicx. (2s. 6d. net. 
Pitman. 

The Threshold of Anglo-Saxon. By A. J. WYATT. (5s. 
bridge University Press.) 

Pitman’s Book of Synonyms and Antonyms. (28. 6d. net. Pitman.) 


Cam- 


Four Mystery Plays. By R. STEINER. Translated and edited 
with the author’s permission by H. Cotison, S. M. K. 
GANDELL, and R. T. GLADSTONE. Vol. I. The Portal of 
Initiation (a Rosicructan Mystery); The Soul's Probation. 
Second edition. Vol. 2. The Guardian of the Threshold ; 
The Soul's Awakening. Second edition. (12s. Anthro- 
posophical Publishing Co.) 

A reprint of the translation, first published in 1920, of the 
sequence of four mystery plays given by Dr. Rudolf Steiner in 
Munich, and subsequently in his own theatre at Dornach in 
Switzerland. They have no resemblance to medieval mystery 
plays, but aim at representing ‘‘ the psychic development of 
man up to the moment when he is able to pierce the veil and 
see into the beyond.” The translation is meritorious, but the 
plays have little interest except for those who are prepared to 
accept Dr. Steiner as a spiritual guide. 


Four Favourite Poems. Edited by A. D. INNEs. 
Study English Texts). 1s. 6d. Blackie.) 
The poems chosen for study in this volume are ‘‘ The Deserted 
Village,” ‘‘The Rime of the Ancient Mariner,” ‘‘ The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin,” and “ Horatius.” Exercises are given in 
each case, as well as explanatory introductions. 


Poems and Ballads of Scottish History. Edited by D. M. Ross 
(1s. 6d. Blackie.) 
A collection of well-known ballads, together with extracts 


(The Self- 
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dealing with events in Scottish history chosen from the poems 
of Sir Walter Scott and W. E. Aytoun. 


The Pilgrim's Progress from this World to that which is to Come, 
delivered under the Similitude of a Dream. By J. Bunyan. 
Edited and Abridged by E. FEwstTeEr, with Notes and 
Questions by J. C. ALLEN. (Longman’s Class Books of 
English Literature.) (1s. 9d. Longmans, Green.) 

An admirable edition for class use. 


About Shakespeare and his Plays. By G. F. BRADY. 
net. Milford: Oxford University Press.) 

This is a small book, a short eighty-three pages to set beside 
the many massive tomes that have been written on the same 
subject. It is to be hoped that all lovers of Shakespeare and 
his poetry will enjoy its delightful prose and appreciate the 
scholarly work which has gone to its making. 


Palgrave Golden Treasury. Book II. Edited by D. J. Donovan. 
(2s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

Les Impressions Sensorielles Chez La Fontaine. By Prof. F. 
BoILLoT. (30 francs. Paris: Les Presses Universitaires de 
France. London: Oxford University Press.) 

Plays from History. Book IV. Written and Presented by 
J. R. Crosstanp. (rod. Nelson.) 

Shakespeare's Much Ado About Nothing. Edited by EVELYN 
SMITH. (18. 9d. Nelson.) 

Pattern Poetry. Part I. A Book of Chosen Verses, of Cogitation, 
Browsing, Dreaming, and Occasional Imitation. Arranged 
by R. Witson. (18. 6d.) Part II. A Book of English Poems, 
Standard and Modern, with Helps to Contemplation and Mild 
Incitements to Emulation. Compiled by R. WILSON. 
(1s. 9d. Nelson.) 

A House in the West End; Puiy Man’s Pride: Two One-Act 
Scots Plays. By J. M.SmitH. (1s. 6d. Arbroath: Buncle.) 

Verse Composition for Children. By Honor Drury. (2s. 6d. 
net. Harrap.) 

Plain Text Shakespeare. With Introductions by J. DRINK- 
WATER. Hamlet. A Midsummer-Night's Dream. As You 
Like It. The Merchant of Venice. (10d. net each. Collins’ 
Clear-Type Press.) 

(Continued on page 662.) 


(2s. 6d. 


CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON’S 
STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS 


LOCATION OF MINERAL FIELDS 

By M. H. HADDOCK, F.G.S., A.M.I.M.E., Principal of the Coalville Mining 
and Technical Institute. 296 pp. 213 Diagrams. 10 Plates. Cr. 8vo. 
cloth (Nearly Ready 


APPLIED CHEMISTRY 

A Practical Handbook for Students of Household Science and Public 
Health. By C. K. TINKLER, D.Sc., F.I.C., and Helen Masters, B.Sc., 
King’s College Diploma in Household Science. Vol. II: Foops. 
280 pp. Illus. Demy 8vr, cloth [Just Published. Net 15s. 


PRACTICAL SURVEYING 
A Textbook for Students Preparing for Examinations or for Survey Work 
in the Colonies. By G. W. USILL, A.M.Inst.C.E. 13th Edn. Revised 
by G. L. LETON. 360 Illus. Large Cr. 8vo, cloth 
Just Published. Net 7s, 6d. 


NET 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION . Allen 15s. 0d. 
LAND AND ENGINEERING SURVEYING 
Baker & Leston 

Whitelaw 16s. Od. 


3s. 6d. 
SURVEYING s% ‘ 


ALTERNATING CURRENTS Larner 6s. 0d. 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY .. Martin 2s. 6d. 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY _ Bassett 5s. 0d. 


MODERN WORKSHOP PRACTICE Pull 16s. 0d. 
PHYSICS. AND CHEMISTRY OF MINING 


Byron 6s. 0d. 
COAL-MINING F T Cockin 6s. 0d. 
ENGINEERING DRAWING .. Malden 8s. 6d. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING Sewell 7s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL PAPER-MAKING.Clapperton 7s. 6d. 


q Send for Complete Catalogue of Works in all branches 
of SCIENCE ...INDUSTRY, and TECHNOLOGY. 


LONDON : Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 4 


BOOKS THAT TELL 


MODERN MICROSCOPY.By M. I. Cross and M. J.COLE. 


With chapters on special subjects by various authorities. 
Whether used as a means of amusement, recreation, or education, 
this well-tested book cannot fail to be of great usefulness. Fifth 
Edition. Demy 8vo. With 144 Figs., including 12 Plates. Price 
10s. 6d.; postage 9d. 


CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS AND SCHOOLS. By 
C. T. KINGZETT, F.I.C., F.C.S. Fourth Edition. 12mo. Pp. 
viii + 238, with 76 Figs. Price 5s.; postage 3d. 

‘“ No better book could be used in primary and public schools.” 

—School Government Chronicle, 


POPULAR RESEARCH NARRATIVES. Fascinating 
Stories of Research, Invention, or Discovery, told by the “ Men 
who did it.” Books specially suitable for the study, the teacher, 
or the lecturer on popular science. Thousands have been sold. 
Size, 7 x 5in. Price, Vol. I, 2s. 6d.; Vol. II, 4s.6d.; postage 4d. 


THE ART OF DRAWING THE HUMAN FIGURE 
SIMPLIFIED. By WILLiAM H. GATES, A.R.C.A. (Lond.), Gold 
Medallist, Royal College of Art, London. By a study of this 
system the student may gain in a few months as much knowledge 
of figure drawing as he would in as many years by the 
methods of studying the subject. Size,10} x 7łin. Pp.xii + 100. 
with 23 Plates containing 320 Figures. Price 7s. 6d.; postage 6d, 


HYGIENE OF SEX. Unlike other books dealing with 
Sex, this is written by a Doctor of Medicine, who treats the subject 
with decorum and intelligence. It, therefore, conveys a finer 
understanding of sex and sex function. Over 300,000 copies have 
been sold since it was published last year. Size, 5 x Qin. 
Pp. 170. Price 7s.; postage 6d. 


BIRTH CONTROL : a book dealing exhaustively with 
the whole problem. By Twelve Doctors, Professors, and other 
Authorities. Size,5 x 74in. Pp. xiv + 157. Price 13s. 6d. 


MASTURBATION. By J. MEAGHER, M.D. A subject 
on which every teacher must have authoritative information. 
Size, 5 x 7h in. Pp. 80. Price 6s. 


BAILLIERE, TINDALL & COX, 8 Henrietta St., London, 


w.c. 2 
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Ciassifed Problems In Chemistry 


By D. B. BRIGGS, M.A., A.I.C., F.C.S. Providing material for revision and practice for Higher Cert. School 


Cert. Matriculation, &c. 


French Poems of To-day 
A new anthology of Modern French Poetry, com- 
piled by DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE and ISABELLE H. 
CLARKE, M.A. With Notes on the Authors. School 
Edition, 3s. 6d. Cloth boards, 5s. net. 


Le Petit Pierre 
By ANATOLE FRANCE. An abridged school edition 
of this famous work, with Introduction and Notes, 
by IsaABELLE H. CLARKE, M.A. 2s. ód. 


A Practice Book of French Phonetics 
By B. LIBBISH, B.A. With graded Exercises. 
For class practice, ora] examinations, &c. Crown 
8vo., paper, 9d. Cloth limp, Is. 


Music for Children 
First Steps in Appreciation. By M. Storr, M.A. 
Assisted in Part II by A. E. F. DIcKINson. With 
musical annotations, diagrams, analyses, rhythmic 
exercises, lists of music, &c. Demy 8vo, 6s, net. 


Piant and Flower Forms 


By E. J. G. Kirxwoop, B.Sc. Eighty full-page 


Studies of typical forms of Plantsand Plant Organs, 


With Notes and Examples. Crown 8vo. 


Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


French Texts of To-day 
Modern copyright texts, abridged and annotated in 
French. Cloth limp, 2s. each. 
®* PAUL AND VICTOR MARGUERITTE, POUM. 
JEAN DE LA BRETE, VIEILLES GENS VIEUX PAYS. 
*CH. NORMAND, LES AMUSETTES DE L'HISTOIRE. 
P. ARENE, CONTES CHOISIS. 
J. ee LES MEMOIRES D’UN ELEPHANT 


LAN 
J. CHANCEL, LE PARI D'UN LYCEEN. 
* Also issued with English Notes and Vocabulary. 
Citizen of the World Geographies 

By Prof. F. UNSTEAD. 4 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
THE BRITISH ISLES OF TO-DAY. 
EUROPE OF TO-DAY. 
WORLD GEOGRAPHY AND WORLD PROBLEMS. 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE AND ITS PROBLEMS. 


Aigebraic Geometry 
A First Course, with Introduction to the Conic 
Section: examples, diagrams, &c. By M. P. 
MESHENBERG, B.Sc. With Answers. 3s. 6d. 


An Arithmetic of Citizenship 
By E. Rivey, B.Sc., and J. Rirgy, B.Sc. Third 
Impression, 2s. With Answers, 2s. 6d. 


A Key to Language 
A Method of Grammatical Analysis by means of 


with descriptive Notes. Crown 4to. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
net. 


Graphic Symbols, by IsaBEL Fry. With many 
diagrams, Crown 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


List and Prospectuses (in some cases with specimen pages) from 


ROYAL 8vo. 21s. NET 


[Tuz CorLecrep WRriTINGs & a Brier LIFE OF THE AUTHOR 


MANIFESTOES 


GEORGE RADFORD 


99 


« Fresy LIKENESSES OF THINGS 


- PHILOSOPHY OF BOOKKEEPING :- 
* NORTH COUNTRY SKETCHES - 
* MILK AND ITS PRODUCTS - 
- A PLAIN MAN’S FAITH - 

e. SUGAR AND SPICE. 
“EDUCATION. 
*AUTOLYCUS: 

e. CEREALS. 

e FISH. 

&c. 


J$ 


J. M. DENT & SONS LIMITED 
ALDINE HOUSE, 10-13 BEDFORD ST., W.C.2 


NINII] e 44 Museum Street, W.C. 1 =a INIMII] 


THE TEACHING OF ART 


IS IMPOSSIBLE WITHOUT 
DEMONSTRATION MATERIAL 


MEDICI PRINTS 


A SCHEME FOR SCHOOLS 


representative selection from the series of 

Medici Prints, whose decorative and educa- 
tional value has been recognized by all educationists, 
arranged to illustrate the various schools of 
painting in a comparative manner. 


€ Send for Illustrated List and special terms 


MASTERS - IN- COLOUR 


ARRANGED FOR SCHOOL USE 


A of 179 smaller Colour Prints of the 
Great Masters, carefully selected to meet the 
requirements of the various Examination Boards. 
By means of this series a miniature picture-gallery 
for schools can be obtained at a very small cost. 


q Send for Catalogue with Chronological Chart 


Please mention this JOURNAL when writing. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY, 


7 GRAFTON STREET, W.1 


63 Bold Street, Liverpool; Princes Street, Harrogate ; 
121 Old ee Road, Bournemouth. 


A 
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SCIENCE 
Key to the Families of the Dicotyledons. Reprinted from “ The 
Families of Flowering Plants,” Vol. I.—Dicotyl:dons. By 
J. Hutcuinson. (Macmillan. 2s. net.) 

Although, as the author remarks, the identification of a plant 
is but a means to an end, it is a necessary means, and efficient 
keys for the purpose are increasingly in demand. In most 
floristic works, unfortunately, a mere conspectus is all that is 
provided for the determination of families, which must precede 
that of genera and species. Mr. Hutchinson’s Key is therefore 
particularly welcome, and it has the great merit of being based 
upon easily observed characters. 


Our Prehistoric Ancestors: The Story of Man's Evolution to the 
End of the Old Stone Age. By Dorotuy Davison. (7s. 6d. 
net. Methuen.) 

The interest of the general public in the problems of pre- 
historic archaeology is constantly stimulated by the announce- 
ment of fresh discoveries, often of a startling, not to say 
sensational, character. The data are usually of a highly technical 
character, and their interpretation frequently a subject of con- 
troversy for some time after discovery. There is consequently 
an urgent need for popular expositions of current theory which 
are scientifically sound, yet not highly technical, to enable the 
intelligent public to grasp the essential bearing of new facts and 
to follow the arguments by which they are fitted into the 
general scheme of accepted conclusions. Miss Davison’s little 
book is a welcome addition to the limited stock of books of this 
type. It stands out, however, both in the thoroughness of its 
treatment of the subject as a whole, and in the admirable way 
in which the arguments in controversial questions have been 
summarized. Special attention may be called in this con- 
nexion to the question of evolution and the descent of man, in 
which the author follows Prof. Elliot Smith closely. Miss Davison 
has made a very judicious selection among the mass of facts 
available, and her book is not overloaded with detail. Some 
illuminating charts are provided. 

Biology. By O. H. LATTER. (38. 6d. Murray.) 

An Introduction to Surface Chemistry. By E. K. RIDEAL. 
net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Solutions of the Examples in a Treatise on Dynamics of a Particle 
and of Rigid Bodies. By Prof. S. L. Loney. (17s. 6d. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

An Introduction to Experimental Emtryology. By G. R. DE BEER. 
(7s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

The New Heat Theorem: its Foundations in Theory and Experi- 
ment. By Prof. W. NERNsT. Translated from the Second 
German Edition by Dr. G. BARR. (12s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Colloid and Capillary Chemistry. By Prof. H. FREUNDLICH. 
Translated from the Third German Edition by Dr. H. S. 
HATFIELD. (50s. net. Methuen.) 

Agricultural Surveying: Including Mensuration, Road Con- 
struction, and Drainage. By J. MALCOLM. (5s. 6d. Univer- 
sity Tutorial Press.) 


(18s. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


Victor Hugo. Prose et Poésies. Selection Made and Edited by 
A. WILSON-GREEN. (3s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 
Mr. Wilson-Green is to be congratulated on this latest edition 
to the good ‘* Cambridge Modern French Series,” of which he is 
the general editor. He has shown sound judgment in his 
selection, which contains some very familiar pieces, but others 
—especially in the prose section—which are less well known. 
The exercises have been compiled with his usual care and 
horoughness. 


Three Plays by Calderón. Casa con dos puertas mala es de 
guardar; La vida es sueno; La cena del Rey Baltasar. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Prof. G. T. 
NORTHUP. (Heath. 6s. net.) 

When critics of the rank of Schlegel rediscovered Calderén, 
and in the rediscovery granted him equal place at least with 
Shakespeare, their lack of discrimination had, at any rate, one 
good effect. From that time to this, interest in the work of 
this Spanish dramatist has increased in all Germanic and Anglo- 
Saxon countries. Now comes Prof. Northup with a most 
interesting edition of three of Calderén’s works: a sword-and- 
cloak play, ‘‘ Casa con dos puertas mala es que guardar”; a 
drama, ‘‘ La vida es sueño” ; and an auto sacramental. The 
critical apparatus is scholarly and interesting. The two short 
chapters on “ Culturanismo"’ and “ The Spanish Conception of 
Honour ” are exceptionally good. This is an edition to be 
recommended as a standard for editors of plays for the use of 
students. 

(Continued on page 664.) 
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SOME STANDARD BOOKS 


I. MODERN LANGUAGES 
Modernism in Language Teaching. By H. E. MOORE. 
Crown 8vo, boards 4s. 6d. net (Postage 3d.) 
“ Mr. Moore has much to say and says it extremely well.” — Education. 
By H. E. PALMER 


The Oral Method of Teaching Languages 
Third impression, Crown 8vo, cloth 5s. net (Postage 4d.) 
** May be heartily recommended.'’—S pectator. 

English Intonation with Systematic Exercises 
Fscap. 4to, cloth 5s. net (Postage 6d.) 

Colloquial French (with C. Motte) 
Oblong Crown 8vo, boards Is. 6d. net 
Second Edition. 


(Postage 4d.) 


By G. C. BATEMAN 


Phonetics without symbols 
Crown 8vo, sewed Teacher's Book, 1s. net 
Pupil’s Book, 1s. Second Edition. 


How to Teach French Phonetics (with J. E. Thornton) 
Crown 8vo, cloth 3s. 6d. net (Postage 4d.) 
By L. C. de GLEHN and L. CHOUVILLE 
Cours Francais du Lycée Perse 
Fscap. ato, cloth Part I. 35. 6d. (Postage 6d.) 
Part II. 2s. 6d. (Postage 6d.) 
De L’Action a le Rédaction par la Parole 
A Manual for Free Composition in French 


(Postage 2d.) 


Fscap. gto, cloth 2s. 6d. (Postage 6d.) 
“ May be warmly recommended.’’—The Journal of Education. 
2. CLASSICS 


A Child’s Garden of Verses 
By R. L. STEVENSON, translated into Latin Verse by 
T. R. GLOVER, with the English text facing. 
Crown 8vo, cloth 7s. 6d. net 
“ A most enjoyable collection.” — Times Literary Supplement. 
Latin Passages for Practice in Translation at Sight 
By J. S. REID. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, limp cloth 


(Postage 4d.) 


2s. 6d. 


3. THEOLOGY 


The Biblical History of the Hebrews l 
By F. J. FOAKES-JACKSON, D.D. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth 10s. net (Postage 9d.) 


Biblical History for Junior Forms By the same author 
Crown 8vo, cloth 45. (Postage 4d.) 


4. SCIENCE 


(Postage 34.) 


A School Statics 
By G. W. BREWSTER and C. J. L. WAGSTAFF. 
Demy 8vo, cloth 4s. 6d. (Postage 9d.) 
The Theory of Direct-Current Dynamos and Motors 
By JOHN CASE. 

Demy 8vo, cloth 15s. net (Postage 6d.) 
Notes and Examples on the Theory of Heat and 
Heat Engines By JOHN CASE 
Demy 8vo, cloth 7s. 6d. net 
Practical Physiological Chemistry 
By S. W. COLE. Seventh Edition. 
Demy 8vo, cloth 16s. net 


Practical Chemistry by Micro-Methods 
By E. C. GREY. 
Demy 8vo, cloth 4s. 6d. net 


A Concise Guide to Map Projections l 
With Explanatory Notes. By G. V. GORDON and F. EVANS. 
Crown 8vo, limp cloth Is. 6d. net (Postage 34.) 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD., CAMBRIDGE 


And of all Booksellers 
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(Postage 6d.) 


(Postage Is.) 
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BOOK ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A Dictionary of English Pronunciation 
With American Variants (in Phonetic Transcription) 


By H. E. PALMER, Linguistic Adviser to the Japanese Department of Education, Tokyo; V. MARTIN, and F. G. BLANDFORD. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. Probably 5s. net. (Postage 9d.) 


This dictionary is not exhaustsvc, but is comprehensive enough to give all the words in current colloquial use. Each page is divided into three columns giving respectively 
Traditional Spelling, The Received Standard Pronunciation, and American Variants. 


A Handbook of German In- | Systematic French Dictation 
tonation for University Students In Conjunction with Pronunciation Exercises 
By M. L. BARKER. By B. YANDELL, Clifton School. 


Demy 8vo, cloth 5s. net Postage 4d. , f 
A a of original research with two aims (1) to record ic es Crown 8vo, cloth. Pupite aoe 2S ner Pea 47) 


principles of German Intonation, (2) to indicate the intonation graphically. 
Lectures Françaises Phonétiques 


“ Can be strongly recommended." —Modern Languages. 
By PAUL PASSY. Second Edition. Revised, corrected, 


A Handbook of English Intona- 
and brought up to date. 


tion By L. ARMSTRONG and I. WARD. 


Crown 8vo, cloth s. net (Postage 4d.) 
A text-book used during the Vacation School for foreign students at University Crown 8vo, sewed Is. 6d. net (Postage 3d.) 
College, London, (Just published) 


Spoken French. A Phonetic Manual. 
By Kr. NYROP. Translated by G. NOEL-ARMFIELD. 


Crown 8vo, cloth Probably 7s. 6d. net (Postage 6d.) 


From the fourth revised edition of this famous book. Spoken French is 
Studied phonetically and each sound ts analysed and explained. 


The Univer sity of Cambr idge An Episodical History 


By ARTHUR GRAY, Master of Jesus College, Cambridge. Royal 8vo, cloth Probably 18s. net (Postage 1s.) 


f This ts a revised and expanded form of ‘‘ Cambridge and its Story,” which has been out of print for some time. The illustrations are new and very carefully chosen 
including eleven full page colour reproductions from Ackermann’s ‘‘ History of Cambridge University,” several unusual prints, and a number of photographs. 


A ’Varsity Career PLAYS 


By B. DENNIS JONES, Precentor of Trinity College, Princess Royal 


Cambridge. A Play by FLORENCE HENRIETTA DARWIN. | 

Crown 8vo, cloth Probably 3s. 6d. net (Postage 4d.) Crown 8vo, sewed 1s. net (Postage 2d.) Second Edition. 
Simply and informally written with the idea of advice to Parents who may This play is based on folk songs and dances, several of which are intro- 
not be very conversant with University life, and also in the hope that it may duced as part of the drama. This play has been widely used all over the 
be of use and service to many undergraduates who may ‘come up ” to the country. The late Mr. Cecil Sharp spoke very highly of the author's work. 


a | Christmas Plays 
The Cambridge Undergraduate By B. DENNIS JONES, Precentor of Trinity College, 


Cambridge. Crown 8vo, sewed. 35. 6d. net (Postage 3d.) 
100 Years Ago By OSKAR TEICHMAN. The ie. ts well known in musical aa. in Cambridge, and tn these 


French Intonation Exercises 
By H. KLINGHARDT and M. de FOURMESTRAUX. 
Translated by M. L. BARKER. 


Demy 8vo, cloth 7s. Od. net (Postage 6d.) 
“ Altogether admirable and useful.”—Scottssh Educational Journal. 


Christmas plays he has introduced many carols and musical settings which 
Crown 8vo, boards 4s. net (Postage 4d.) make them original and delightful. Some of these have been already produced 
With extracts from contemporary sources and tllustrations from contem- with marked success. Mr. Jones gives in his notes numbers of suggestions 
porary prints. for staging and production. 


“ A capital little book.’-—MAx PEMBERTON in the Evening News. 
“ A very amusing compilation.’’—Morning Post. 


A History of Political Science 
From Plato to the Present 
By R. H. MURRAY. 


Demy 8vo, cloth 12s. 6d. net. (Postage 9d.) 
“ A masterly and inspiring work.’’—The Journal of Education. 


The Message of the Lessons 
By J. ANTHONY WOOD. 
Short Introductions to the Lessons on Sundays and Holy 
Days in the Kevised Lectionary. 
Fscap. 4to, cloth 4s. 6d. net (Postage 6d.) 
These short introductions to the Lessons were originally published in The 


Guardian and were accorded a warm welcome. They are already being used 
tn several churches. 


From Babylon to Bethlehem 


The story of the Jews for the last five centuries before Christ. 
By LAURENCE E. BROWNE. 


Notes on Geological Map- 


reading 


By A. HARKER. With 40 illustrations. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo, sewed 3s. Od. net (Postage 3d.) 
“u Gives the student all the necessary help.” —Geographical Journal. 


Crown 8vo, cloth 3s. Od. net (Postage 4d.) 
Dealing with one of the most important periods in the religious history of 
mankind, the last five centuries B.C. of Jewish history which witnessed 
far-reaching but little understood developments of thought. The author has 


a great charm of style and a first-hand knowledge of Oriental psychology. 
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And of all Booksellers 
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Voici la France!: a French Reader and Conversation Book. 
By MARGUERITE CLEMENT and TERESA MACIRONE. (3s. 6d. 
Harrap.) 

El Verdugo. By H. pE Batzac. Edited by B. YANDELL. Le 
Carré d’Orties. By P. BOURGET. Edited by B. YANDELL. 
Verse Extracts, with Gramophone Records and Exercises. 
Edited by B. YANDELL and G. C. BATEMAN. Un Coeur 
Simple. By G. FLAUBERT. Edited by F. C. PRISTER. 
La Sirène. By J. LEMAITRE. Edited by G. F. FRANKLIN. 
La Peur. By L. HEmon. Edited by R. J. E. Bué. Second 
Series. Intermediate Readers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. (rs. 3d. 
each. Constable.) 

Aids to Modern Language Teaching : Organization and Method 
tn Schools. By Dr. G. C. BATEMAN. (2s. 6d. Constable.) 

A Primer of French Composition for Middle Forms. By C. L. A. 
Bonne and S. TINDALL. (2s. 6d. Murray.) 

French Poetry : an Anthology for Schools. By F. M. Forrest. 
(1s. 6d. Dent.) 


Lancelot et Galaad : mis en nouveau Langage par Myrrha Lot- 
Borodine et Gertrude Schoepperle. -(6s. net. New York: 
Oxford University Press.) 

A Junior Manual of French Composition. By Prof. R. L. G. 
RITCHIE and J. M. Moore. (3s. 6d. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

Lessing. Hamburgische Dramaturgie. II. (18. 6d. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

Molière. La Critique de L’Ecole des Femmes. L’Impromptu de 
Versailles. (1s. 3d. Cambridge University Press.) 

Deutsch : a School-Certificate Course. By Dr. J. D. E. WILLIAMS. 
(3s. 6d. Bell.) 

Prosateurs Contemporains : Contes et Récits par P. Bourget, 
H. Bordeaux, R. Basin, H. de Régnier. Edited by A. M. 
GIBSON. (2s. 6d. Bell.) 


Prize Competitions 
The Prize for the August Competition is awarded to 
“ Yendu,” proxime accessit, ‘‘ Trina.” 
The winner of the July Competition, “ Elfrida,” has not 
yet applied for the Prize. 
We classify the forty-four versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Yendu, Trina, Swallow, Wehmut, Blackheath, Ora, 
Woodlea, Esse quam videri, V. C., Hildegardis, 
J. E. M., Chardonne, Beetle, J. M. C., Kay, 
J. Shawcross, Mariola, Chingleput, Owl, Semper, 
Nil Desperandum, Bodley, Pamela, Superannu- 
ated, E. M. S. Undine, R. A. D., Paddy, Der 
Dumme August, Puella, E. }. C., Anna Knowles 
Merritt, Jessica. 

Class II.—Pixie, Nan, G. S. M., Tricuster, Petit-Pierre, 
Frankland, L. M. G., Fervet Opus, June, D.M.S., 
Excelsior, Lamorna, Tramp. 

Extract from * MIT DER HARKE,” by JOHANNES TROJAN. 


Am Ausgang des Dörfchens kam ich an einem schönem 
Obstgarten vorbei und bemerkte da eine Bäuerin, die ganz dicht 
an der Gartenmauer auf einer Leiter stand und von einem 
Baume schöne, gelbe Birnen abbrach, sie sorgfältig in ein Körb- 
chen legend. Es war ein heißer Tag und um die Mittagsstunde, 
da fiel mir ein, was fiir ein Labsal jetzt wohl so ein Paar saftige 
Birnen sein miissten. Da ich mir nun dachte, Obst sei etwas 
um das man bitten könne, ohne gerade fiir einen Bettler gehalten 
zu müssen, so faBte ich mir ein Herz, blieb stehen und sagte : 
Liebe Frau, wollt Ihr mir nicht ein Paar von Euern schönen 
Birnen schenken ? Die Frau aber wendete mir ein zorniges 
Gesicht zu und antwortete: Nein! Für Herumtreiber habe 
ich keine Birnen. Geht Eurer Wege !—Herumtreiber ist 
ein Ausdruck, mit dem man sich nicht gerne nennen hort, 
auch nicht aus Frauenmund und zumal, wenn man es eigentlich 
nicht verdient hat, so genannt zu werden. Mir ging es durch 
Mark und Bein und ich war so erschrocken daB ich, ohne einmal 
zu der Frau hinaufzusehen, fortging. Ein Stick war ich gegangen, 
da tiberkam mich ein großer Zorn über die Besitzerin der 
Birnen. Ich hielt ihr eine ordentliche Strafpredigt ; ich malte 
mir aus wie sie im ganzen Dorfe ihres Geizes und ihrer Harther- 
zigkeit wegen gefiirchtet und beriichtigt sei; kurz ich machte 
sie so schlecht wie nur irgend möglich. Dieser Zorn hatte fiir 
mich das Gute, daB ich dariiber in sehr hastigen Schritt geriet. 
Noch immer auf die Frau scheltend, hatte ich das Dorf weit 
hinter mir gelassen, war durch ein Wäldchen gegangen, trat.nun 

(Continued on page 666.) 
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University Tutorial Press 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


FIRST STUDIES IN DRAMATIC ART. 
By Enip Roser, Royal Academy of Dramatic Art. 
5s. 6d. 


An introductory handbook for dramatic students, dealing with the 
concrete presentation of works of dramatic art, and in particular with 
gesture and physical expression and the underlying princip!es by which 
these are governed. The book is illustrated by twenty-one interesting 
plates. 


THE MATRICULATION SHAKESPEARE: HAMLET 
Edited by G. E. HOLLINGWORTH, M.A. 2s. 3d. 


In addition to the notes on characterization, the Introduction contains 
a short note on Shakespeare’s life, and deals with the sources, historical 
AA and the construction of the play concluding with notes on diction 
and metre. i 


PALGRAVE: GOLDEN TREASURY, BOOK II. 
By D. J. Donovan, B.A. 2s. 6d. 


The Introduction deals with the literary features of the period repre- 
sented by Book II, information as to the several authors being given 
at the head of the notes on the several poems. The Notes expiain 
linguistic difficulties and allusions. 


ESSAYS BY WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
Edited by G. E. HOLLINGWOoORTH, M.A. Lond. 3s. 6d. 


The essays selected for this edition deal with a wide variety of subjects 
indicating Hazlitt’s capacity as critic and essayist. The book comprises 
twenty essays including the thirteen prescribed for the London Matricula- 
tion Examination of 1927 and 1923, and is complete with an Introduction 
and Notes on the Text. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY. 
By G.C. Fry, M.Sc. Sixth Edition, Revised to 1926. 6s. 6d. 


For the middle and upper forms of schools. Stress is laid on the inter- 
Connexion of Physical Geography and Political Geography. In the 
Sixth Edition, many small alterations and additions have been made, in 
the light of recent changes and developments. The statistics and political 
prio mae have been brought up to date, and three new maps have been 
added. 


A FIRST COURSE IN WIRELESS. 
By R. W. Hutcuinson, M.Sc., A.M.I.E.E. 38. 6d. 


A scientific introduction to “ wireles: ” specially intended for the use 
of Technical Students, Wireless Experimenters, and Constructors. The 
book deals with the essential apparatus employed in transmitting stations, 
the propagation of the waves, and various types of crystal, valve, and 
multi-valve receiving circuits. 


CHEMISTRY FOR AGRICULTURAL STUDENTS. 
By R. H. Apis, M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer in Chemistry, 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 5s. 6d. 


An elementary course in chemistry, specially adapted to the require- 
ments of agricultural students and of pupils who are taking agricultural 
science as part of their schoo] course. 


AGRICULTURAL SURVEYING. 
By Joun Marcom, B.Sc., N.D.A., Lecturer in Agri- 
cultural Engineering and Surveying at the West of 
Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgow. 5s. 6d. 
A course of Surveying suitable for students of agriculture. 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF HORTICULTURE. 
By A. S. GALT. 3s. 6d. 
Explains clearly the present-day view of the principles which underlie 
the practice of gardening. 
MECHANISMS: A TEXT-BOOK FOR NON-TECHNICAL 
STUDENTS. 
By E. S. ANDREws, B.Sc. 3s. 6d. 


An elementary treatment of the principles and applications of leading 
mechanisms, written for agricultural students, and users of machinery 
who have not had an engincering training. 


Complete Catalogue of Educational Publications post free. 
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25 HIGH STREET, NEw OxForD STREET, Lonpon, W.C.2 
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an den Rand desselben und erblickte in einiger Entfernung vor 
mir die Tiirme einer kleinen Stadt. Am Waldrande setzte ich 
mich nieder um ein wenig zu rasten. 

Als ich nun allmihblig ruhig wurde, meine Lage bedachte und 
einen Blick auf meine Kleider und meine Stiefel warf, die nur 
noch so eben zusammen hielten—da musste ich mir sagen: Es 
ist der Frau doch so schr nicht zu verdenken, daß sie dich fiir 
einen Landstreicher gehalten hat. Du hast ihr unrecht getan | 
Es ist vermutlich eine brave, allerdings etwas genaue Frau, 
wie sie aber—das versteht sich—sein muss, damit die Wirtschaft 
nicht in Verfall gerate. Ich sah die Arbeiter auf dem Felde, ich 
hörte den Schlag der Axt im Walde, ich sah zu meinen Füssen 
die Ameisen hin und her laufen, die Bienen tiber dem Heidekraut 
fliegen: alles war eifrig bei seinem Tagwerk. Da ergriff mich 
heiBe Sehnsucht, zu Hause wieder bei meiner Arbeit zu sein. 


Translated by “ YENDu.”’ 


As I was leaving the village I passed a fine orchard, and 
remarked there a peasant woman standing on a ladder close 
to the garden wall, and picking from a tree beautiful yellow 
pears, which she carefully placed in a basket. It was the hour 
of noon on a hot day, and it struck me how very refreshing a 
couple of those juicy pears would be. Then I bethought me 
that fruit is a thing you can ask for without being set down:as 
a beggar off-hand. So I plucked up courage, stopped and said : 
‘‘Mistress, won't you make me a present of a couple of your 
lovely pears ? ” 

But the woman turned to me an angry face and answered : 
“No! I have no pears for tramps. Be off with you!’’ To be 
called a tramp, and by a woman too, is not pleasant hearing, 
especially when you have done nothing in particular to deserve 
it. It cut me to the quick and I was so upset that I went on 
my way without even looking up at her. I had gone some distance 
when I fell into a mighty rage with the owner of the pears. 
I preached her a regular sermon; I pictured her to myself as 
feared and notorious throughout the village for her avarice and 
uncharitableness ; in short I made her out as bad as bad can be. 

Thanks to this fit of anger I fell into a very rapid stride. 
Still continuing to abuse the woman, I had left the village far 
behind me, and had just reached the end of a small wood through 
which I had passed, when I saw before me at some distance the 


steeples of a little town. At the margin of the wood I sat down to 
rest a little. 

As I gradually regained my composure, considered my pcsi- 
tion, and glanced at my clothes and boots, which only just held 
together—I had to confess to myself, after all the woman is 
not so much to blame in taking you for a vagabond. You have 
been unjust to her! She is, no doubt, an excellent woman 
though somewhat close, as she naturally must be or her house- 
hold affairs would be in a bad way. I saw the labourers in the 
fields, I heard the stroke of the axe in the wood, I saw at my 
feet the ants running to and fro, the bees flying over the heather. 
All were busy with their daily work. Then an ardent longing to 
be at home again at my work took possession of me. 


This passage was erroneously ascribed to Max Nordau in 
the last issue. It is by Johannes Trojan, and we thark 
‘“ Trina ” for pointing out our mistake. It is a straightforward 
piece of writing, presenting little difficulty to our skilled 
competitors. But we must at times set problems suited to 
the average reader, otherwise our contests would soon be 
limited to a handful of scholarly competitors high up in 
Class I, and when they were tired or too busy, there would 
be no readers working up to take their places. 

“ Trina ” narrowly missed the prize, but loafer is not as 
good as tramp, and auch nicht aus Frauenmund is not even 
by a woman's tongue ; in this phrase auch implies an added 
annoyance. 

Bäuerin was variously rendered as peasant woman, 
countrywoman, but we preferred ‘‘ Woodlea’s "’ farmer's wii. 

Liebe Frau proved rather a stumbling block ; the greater 
number translated it as Madam, dear Madam, or Ma'am. 
We were not too pleased with Mistress in the prize version, 
but we liked ‘‘ Pixie’s ’’ Kind Lady and the Dear Lady of 
“ Lamorna,’’ “ Nan,” “ Pamela,” and “ E. M. S. Undine.” 
“ Wehmut ” got out of it by putting the passage in narra- 
tive form, thus J . . . asked the good woman if she would 
not give me; *“‘ Mariola ” went one further and put it in 
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1,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES !!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks, 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


374 Pages. 33rd Edition. Price 3/6. 
100 Exercises. 350 Questions. 


The ONLY TEXT-BOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this text-book more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, the 
London Chamber of Commerce, and the National Union of 
Teachers. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
Questions will be found very useful for testing the student's 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals, and the L.C.C, are included. 500,000 copies 
sold. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. 


THE STUDENT'S 


BUSINESS METHODS 


Theory and Practice of Commerce 
and 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks, 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Eleventh Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS oontaining 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercal 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, 22d 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author $ 
other text-books so popular. The lessons are well graduated ard 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerots 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Publie 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an exceilent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. 
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Educational : : : : 
Advancement Abroad 


These Articles review the many changes that 
have been made during the last few years 
in the Educational Systems of the World. 


“ WORLD EDUCATION.” By Prof. F. J; C. HEARN- 
SHAW. January, 1924.) 


“THE DEMOCRATIC ELEMENT IN FRENCH 
EDUCATION.” By CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. (February, 1924.) 

“ REFORMS IN AUSTRIA.” By Prof. M. C. SCHMIDT. 
(March, 1924.) 


‘THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA.” By 


Prof. JOHN ADAMS. (April, 1924.) 

“ REFORMS IN HOLLAND.” By P. A. Diırrs. 
(May, 1924.) 
“ CANADA.” By Dr. E. A. Harpy. (June, 1924.) 
** SCANDINAVIA.” By PER SKANTz. (July, 1924.) 


© GERMANY.” By ELIZABETH ROTTEN. (August, 1924.) 
‘* REFORMS IN ITALY.” By Prof. Piero RÉBONA. 
(September, 1924.) 
“ JAPAN.” By J. H. NicHotson. (October, 1924.) 
‘* AUSTRALIA.” ByE. R. Garnsey, B.A. (Sydney). 
(November, 1924.) 


By M. R. PARANJPE, M.A., B.Sc. 
(December, 1924.) 


“ INDIA.” 


LONDON : 
Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Three Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4 
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The 
FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION 


(Scholastic Agents. Director, H. Becker) 
ROLAND HOUSE, OLD BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.7 
Telephone Nos. : Kensington 2951/2. 


FOR TRANSFER 


DERBYSHIRE. Girls’, 10 boarders, 120 day pupils. Gross receipts about 
£1,000 a term. Goodwill one term’s capitation fees. Furniture, &c., about 
£1,000. Premises on lease. 


SURREY. Girls’, 12 boarders, 50 day pupils. Gross receipts, £1,700. Goodwill 
and furniture, £2,000. Premises on lease. 


SUSSEX. Seaside. Girls, 32 boarders, 40 day pupils. Gross receipts, £2,880. 
Net profits, £1,120. Premises on lease. Goodwill, £1,500. House and 
school furniture, &c., £1,600, payable £2,000 down. 


YORKS. Seaside. Girls, 5 boarders, 53 day pupils. Gross receipts, £1,220. 
Goodwill, £250. House and school furniture, £300. Freehold property, 
£1,750, part on mortgage. 


LANCS. Girls, 90 day pupils. Gross receipts, £2,200. Fine premises. Price 
property, goodwill, school furniture, &c., £6,000. £4,500 on mortgage, or 
£1,500 goodwill, school furniture, &c. Lease, {250 per annum, option of 
purchase at £4,500. 


For full details apply 


F. C. NEEDES, 
MANAGER TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 
Varied Appointments 
Assistant Masters and Mistresses 


No Registration Fees. 


eoeoow#eoeevneeeeeeeeerewee*eeeoevneeeaeeseeevoeveeeeveevre eee eeeeeeeeeveeeve eH ee 6 & @ 


oeoetewewoeneeeevs ero ee one ee eee evnervr ee seeeevrevre ee eesweoeererwvnere eee ereeen eevee 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGES, 


See also pages 605-611, 623, 630-633, 636, 637, 641, 657, 659, 667-672, 679; [Halls of Residence, 
Pensions, &c.] 606, 607; [Physical Training Colleges] 672; [Scholarships] 668-670; [Medical 
Schools] 610: [List of Schools] 671. 
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Training Colleges, and [| 
Technical Schools. : 


eecoeeeeoe eee eee ee eee seeeaseeeeeeeeeeneeeeneHeseeseeeneeoeseeeeeeeese ee oe 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 


REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1 


PRINCIPAL: Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 


DEGREE COURSES IN 


ARTS AND SCIENCE 


COURSE OF TRAINING IN SOCIAL WORK 
FOR RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS 
SESSION 1926-27 BEGINS THURSDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1926 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


HE SESSION WILL COM- 
MENCE on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 7th. 
Particulars of any of the following Faculties or 
Departments may be obtained on application to 
the Registrar. Arts, Science, Law, Medicine, 
Music, Commerce and Administration, Theology, 


NEEDLECRAFT HOUSE, 
143 Stockwell Park Road, London, S.W.9 


Miss ETHEL R. HAMBRIDGE 
Miss A. M. KINGDOM 


XAMINATIONS in Needle Sub- 
jects.—Syllabuses—for children and adults. 


| ‘EACHERS prepared for Mrs. 

Curwen’s Pianoforte Method, Ear Training, 
Sight Singing (Sol-Fa and Staff), Sight Playing and 
Transposition at Wigmore Hall Studios, Wigmore 
Street, W.1. Miss SCOTT GARDNER and Miss MAR- 
GARET KNAGGS, A.R.C.M., are also prepared to give 
expert advice either by consultation or corre- 


Technology, Education, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Public I, Needlework (handwork) ; II. „Machining ; spondence to teachers and others in all aspects of 
Health, Architecture, Geography, History, Ad-| III. Stitchery (decorative) ; IV. Hem-stitching, &c.; | their work. Application to be made at the Studios. 
vanced Studies in History. Prospectuses of General | V. Knitting; VI. Crochet; VII. Millinery; 


Information, Fellowships, Scholarships, Exhibitions 
and Prizes, Public and Evening Courses, Extra-Mural 


department ; also Information for Women Students. ! ten, post free. 


VIII. Dressmaking; IX. Mending ; X. Renovations. 
Price of syllabuses, 2d. each, or 1s. 3d. the set of 


Continued on pp. 608 and 609 
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German, Liebe Frau; this accounts for ‘‘ Mariola’s ” low 
place. ‘‘ J. Shawcross ” similarly lost marks for substitut- 
ing Excuse me. We warn “ Blackheath ” that if he ever 
accosts a stranger as My good woman, she will most likely 
turn to him angrily. But it was ‘‘ Chardonne’s ” hero who 
delighted us most: he addressed the pear-picker as Lady, 
and then was astonished that she took him for a tramp ! 
We must not forget “ Frankland,” who would say Dear 
dame. 

“ Tricuster ” lost marks for omitting um die Mittags- 
stunde, and ‘‘ Pixie ” for die nur noch so eben zusammen 
hielten. To omit phrases is such an unnecessary mistake. 

“E. J. C.” spoilt a good version by translating die nur 
noch so eben zusammen hielten as a very correct suit. We 
feel sure that he went on holiday without a dictionary, and 
we have the same suspicion about ‘‘ Lamorna,”’ with his 
quite firmly for ganz dicht, grosser Zorn, greater anger, and 
I thought out for her a suitable punishment; and “ Anna 
Knowles Merritt,” who puts broom for Heidekraut, stood up 
for blieb stehen, and the too literal castigatory lecture for 
Strafpredigt. 

“D. M. S.” could have improved his English; we did 
not like the phrasing and from a woman's mouth neither, 
nor had the good consequence. 

We thank “ Blackheath ” and “ Petit-Pierre ” for their 
pleasant letters and kind wishes. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English of the following passage from ‘ Histoire de la 
Littévature Anglaise,” by E. Legouis and L. Cazamtan. 

C’est son esprit même qui est français comme son nom (Chaucer 
c'est chaussier). Il descend en droite ligne de nos trouvères et 
il a tout d’eux sauf la langue. 

Non qu'il francise plus que ses contemporains la grammaire 
ou le vocabulaire. Mais, premier grand artiste de lettres de 
son pays, il tente d’exprimer et vraiment exprime en son lan- 
gage la beauté poétique qu’il sent dans les meilleurs vers de 


France et qui est justement celle dont son instinct est avide. 
Et il se trouve que c'est l'inverse même de l'idéal des scops. 

A passer d'eux à lui on éprouve jusqu'au saisissement cette 
sensation de jour revenu, de clarté qui nait, dont il a été dit 
qu’elle était celle du lecteur sortant de la poésie anglo-saxonne 
pour entrer dans la vieille poésie française. La lumière répandue 
sur l’œuvre de Chaucer, fine et blanche, rarement allant jus- 
qu'aux couleurs violentes de la poésie plus méridionale, est juste 
du même ton que celle de l'Ile-de-France. Un Français qui 
pénètre dans son œuvre ne change ni de ciel ni de climat. 

C'est aussi, chez lui comme chez nos trouvères, une allégresse 
sans tumulte, mais diffuse, née du plaisir de vivre, qui se révèle 
à ce goût des tableaux éclairés, ramenant le printemps, le mai, 
les fleurs, les oiseaux, la musique. Il est un vers de Chaucer 
par quoi il résume la jeunesse de son Ecuyer et qui pourrait 
aussi bien servir de formule à sa poésie entière : 

“ He was as fresh as is the month of May,” 
et ce vers est tout français et comme l'essence de notre première 
poésie : ‘‘ Il était frais comme le mois de mai.” 

Il en est de même du son de sa voix, ni trop haut ni trop bas. 
Lui aussi a un timbre pur et un peu grêle. Jamais d’enflure, il 
mettrait plutôt la sourdine. Voix égale fait pour conter sans 
fatigue ni heurts une longue histoire, pas assez riche ni dense 
peut-être pour le très haut lyrisme, mais maintenue à ce ton 
moyen où le sens arrive le plus nettement, avec la moindre 
déformation, jusqu’à l'esprit. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. | 

All entries, which must be accompanied by the Coupon 
printed on page 668, must reach the office by the first post on 
September 15, 1926, addressed ‘‘ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal 
of Education and School World, 3 Ludgate Broadway, 
London, E.C. 4. 


MATRICULATION AND OTHER EXAMINATION NOTICES, 


SCHOLARSHIPS, 


STUDENTSHIPS, 


o@eeeenevrevreeaneeeesreeeeeeevoeveeseoeuveveesGeaeoeseetese eves even eeeevneevevneeeoeanevee 


WEYMOUTH COLLEGE. 


SIX SCHOLARSHIPS for CLASSICS 
or MATHEMATICS, 
of the value of 240 downwards, and open to boys 


SEDBERGH SCHOOL 


HE Examination for Ten EN- 

TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHI- 

BITIONS, of the annual value of £100 to £40, will 

be held in May or June, 1927, in London after a 
test at Preparatory Schools 


FELLOWSHIPS, 
EXHIBITIONS, 


and BURSARIES 


eon eeoeo eee oeoeee eave eoeeeeeeneeetveeoeeeevrerve ere evo eve eevee een wee eee eso ve 


EDUCATIONAL TRAINING FOR LIFE 
OVERSEAS, LEADING ARTICLE. 
Psycho-Analysis, A Criticism of. By Dr. 

FRANK SMITH, M.A., B.Sc. 
The Curriculum. By P. H. Prmeavx, B.A. 


Hanten a BERE ARY, Bedha nh Gchool,; Yorkshire: Det wens Owe te Ana une a ondence on The Cultural Value of 

are offered annually for echnical Education, Technical School 

SHREWSBURY SCHOOL Competition Examinations, Language T in 
SCHOLARSHIP Examination is j The Universities. 

held annually early in March. The Scholar- Next Examination will be in June, 1927 Continuation Evening Institutes, 


ships are about seven in number. Candidates must 
be under 14 on January 1 in the year of competition. 
Further information can be had on application to 


School House, | HEADMASTER. 


the HEADMASTER'’S SECRETARY, 
Shrewsbury. 


8. PETER'S SCHOOL, YORE 


For Prospectus and other information apply to the 


Schools, 
and Work Schools. By Dr. B. M. ALLEN, M.A. 
Education and Juvenile Unemployment. 
By VERNON GIBBERD. 


The above and much other interesting matter a rea 
in the AUGUST ISSUE of “The Journal of Educa- 
tion and School World." 


N Examination for Scholarships 

and Exhibitions, varying from {50 to £15, 

is held annually in May. General knowledge is 

required in erence to specialization in one 

subject. bitions also awarded on the Common 
Entrance Examinations. 
Further details from— 

S. M. Toyns, M.A., Headmaster. 


The Rev. Dr. J. A. Nairn on the 
EXOHANGE OF ENGLISH and 
FRENCH BOYS. 

The above and other interesting matter 


appear in “The Journal of Education 
and School World,’’ February, 1926. 


WREKIN COLLEGE, 
WELLINGTON, SHROPSHIRE 


Chairman : 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE Lorp GISBOROUGH. 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS. 


N Examination is held annually, 


usually in June, when six Entrance Scholar- 

ships are offered for competition, value from 40 to 
100 guineas, also six Exhibitions, value 30 guineas. 
Leaving Exhibitions ranging in value from £65 
to £30 annum, tenable at any University or other 
place of higher education approved by the Governors, 
are awarded at the end of the Summer Term. For 
paaa apply to the HEADMASTER, WALTER 

Gorpon, M.A., Wrekin College. 


Londen: 
Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Three Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4. 
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TRANSLATIONS AND INQUIRIES 


One of these COUPONS must be 
enclosed with each Competition, 
or Editorial Inquiry, sent in. 


VoL. 58. No. 686. 


SEPT. I, 1926. 
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Supplement to 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION AND SCHOOL WORLD 


No. 686. SEPTEMBER 1, 1926. 


a good book 


The mark of 


Nearly Ready. A New Edition 


GLUCKAUF. 


By M. MULLER and C. WENCKEBACH. Revised by H. F. Coiiins, M.A., Manchester Grammar School. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 256 pages, with Fragen and Vocabulary. 3s. 


A reader for beginners in German which contains a carefully graded and interesting selection of reading material, all of 
which is closely related to some typical aspect of German life. GLUCKAUF is the work of teachers of experience. This 
is illustrated by the orderly progression of the material, the choice and limitation of a vocabulary, and the avoidance of 
difficult constructions, all of which are features of the book. Moreover, in the selection and treatment of the subject 
matter the authors give practical expression to the opinion that even a first year course can be made to serve as a stepping- 
stone to the knowledge and appreciation of what is best in German literature. 


(A four-page prospectus of GLUCKAUF will be forwarded on application.) 


MON LIVRE 


Cours de Premiére Année 
By E. SAxELBy, M.A., Bolton School. 215 pages. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


Interesting reading matter, many exercises, and abundant practice in the manipulation of grammar forms, characterize 
this direct method course. There is not a dull page in the book. Though, to ensure thoroughness, it provides more than 
the usual amount of exercise material for both oral and written work, the variety of this frees the course from monotony. 
Through games, shopping expeditions, free compositions, dialogues, &c., the pupil acquires flexibility in the correct use 
of the language, and from beginning to end this “ first encounter with the French ” is a spirited and happy one. 

A phonetic transcript of the first ten lessons of ‘‘ Mon Livre,” with additional dictees, is published separately. Price Is. 
(A 12-page prospectus of ‘‘ Mon Livre,” containing complete specimen lesson, will be forwarded on application.) 


LE BEAU PAYS DE FRANCE 


By J. E. SPINK. 224 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 2s. gd. 


A reader for second or third year pupils. Its purpose is to awaken the pupil’s interest in France revealed as a Jand of 
beauty, legend, romance, and action. The book is written with simplicity and charm, and there are few pupils whose 
interest in the language will not be stimulated by this account of the people, the scenery, the customs, and the folk-lore 


of the land which gave it birth. 
HISTOIRES ET JEUX 


A Book of Simple French Stories, Songs, and Games 
By J. F. BARNES. 200 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


A carefully graded first or second year reader, consisting of short stories, rhymes, folk-lore tales, legends, and episodes 
from French history. At the end of the book are directions for several classroom games. 


ESPANA PINTORESCA 
The Life and Customs of Spain in Story and Legend 
By C. MarciAL Dorapo. 332 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


This second year reader is designed to give the student a sympathetic understanding of Spain as revealed in many 
phases of her national life. The cities of ancient and modern Spain, and legends about them ; descriptions of landscapes 
and works of art; of the street urchin, the cathedral and the priest; of the plaza in the city and the vineyard in the 
country ; folk songs with their pianoforte accompaniments; selections from the works of Castilian authors and a short 
play, each contribute their quota to this attractive picture of Spain. At the end of the reading matter are Preguntas, 
Exercises, Notes, and a Vocabulary. 


A complete list of Modern Language Publications will be forwarded on application. Books sent on approval to teachers. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD.,7 Queen Square, London, W.C.1 
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| MACMILLAN & CO’S LIST 


BOOK VII JUST PUBLISHED 
LAY’S PUPILS’ CLASS BOOK. OF 
ARITHMETIC. sook vu, FOR THE HIGHER 


CLASSES, 2s. 3d. 


*,* Previously Published Books I-VI and Teacher’s Books 
to same. 


LAY’S TEST PAPERS. A series of books provid- 


ing Term Tests in Arithmetic together with Tests in Geo- 
graphy, History, English, and Spelling for Classes (or 
Standards) III to VII. Paper. Books J, II, III, IV. 
4d. each. Book V. 6d. ANSWERS TO TESTS IN ARITH- 
METIC. The five sets in one leaflet. Paper, 3d. 


THE TEN-MINUTE BOOKS. 3, Eb. J.s. Lay. 


A series of books providing readable summaries for intelli- 
gent revision of past work in History, Geography, English, 
Spelling and General Knowledge for Classes (or Standards) 
III to VII. 

Books I and II. Limp cloth, 9d. each. 

Books III and IV. Limp cloth, rs. each. 


MACMILLAN’S SECONDARY SCHOOL 


ATLAS. With an introduction by T. ALFORD SMITH 
and a Reference Index containing more than 2,000 Place 
Names. Cloth Boards, 6s. Cloth boards, cut flush, 5s. 


“ Both in general arrangement and in detailed treatment this atlas must 
rank among the very best.’’— Preparatory Schools Review. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES. NEW VOLS. 


THACKERAY. The Rose and the Ring. 


Edited by Dorotuy M. Stuart. Illustrated. 1s. od. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF MODERN 


LYRICS. Book I. Selected and Arranged by Lav- 
RENCE BINYON. With Notes by J. H. Fow.er, M.A. 2s. 


STEVENSON. AN INLAND VOYAGE. 
Edited by R. E. C. HouGuTon, M.A. 1s. 9d. (Set for Joint 


Matriculation School Exam, 1927.) 
*.* Complete List post free on application. 


SIXTY-THREE POEMS. By WILFRID GIBSON. 


Selected for use in Schools and Colleges by E. A. PARKER, 
M.A., Ph.D. With a Critical Introduction. 3s. 6d. 


SIEPMANN’S PRIMARY FRENCH SERIES. NEW VOL. 
FEUILLET. Vie de Polichinelle et ses Nom- 
breuses Aventures. Adapted and Edited by O. H- 


FYNES-CLINTON, M.A. Is. 6d. 


THE ELEMENTS OF FRENCH GRAM- 


MAR. With a Chapter on French Sounds, their Phonetic 
Symbols, and the ordinary Orthography, List of Words for 
Practice in Pronunciation and Spelling and an Alphabetical 


Index. By OTTO SIEPMANN. Limp cloth. Is. 6d. 
“ One has here a very clear and useful outline of what the pupil requires, 
and the book should receive widespread adoption." —The Scottish Educa- 
tional Journal. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS 


JULY AND DECEMBER, 


ENGLISH 
Shakespeare—THE TEMPEST. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [Junior and School 
— THE TEMPEST. Edited by S. C. NEwsom. (Pocket 
Classics.) 2s. [Junior and School 
—— THE TEMPEST. Edited by H. E. Greene, Ph.D. 
(Tudor Edition.) 2s. 6d. [Junior and School 
— THE TEMPEST. (Eversley Edition.) With Notes. 
Is. 6d. net. [Junior and School 
Scott—THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL and THE 
LADY OF THE LAKE. Edited by F. T. PALGRAVE. 


Is. 3d. [Junior 
— THE LADY OF THE LAKE. By G. H. Stuart, M.A. 
3s. Canto I. Paper, od. [Junior 


— THE LADY OF THE LAKE. By E. A. PACKARD. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Junior 
— ANNE OF GEIERSTEIN. 3s. 6d. net. [Junior 
Tennyson.—SELECT POEMS. With Introduction and 
Notes. By H. B. GEorGE, M.A., and Sir W. H. Hapow, 
C.B.E., M.A. 2s. 6d. [Junior 
Addison—Steele.—THE COVERLEY PAPERS. With In- 
troduction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [Junior. 
Defoe.—ROBINSON CRUSOE. Part I. Edited by C. R. 
Gaston, Ph.D. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Junior 
— ROBINSON CRUSOE. Abridged and Edited by 
C. JOHNSON. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Junior 
— ROBINSON CRUSOE. Abridged. and Edited by 
J. HuTcHIson. 2s.; paper, rs. gd. [Juntor. 
Shakespeare.—HAMLET. With Introduction and Notes. 


By K. DEIGHTON. Paper, 2s.; boards, 2s. 6d. [School 
—— HAMLET. Edited by L. A. SHERMAN, (Pocket 
Classics.) 2s. [School 
— HAMLET. Edited by G. P. Baker. (Tudor Edition.) 
2s. od. [School 
HAMLET. (Eversley Edition.) With Notes. Is. 6d. 
net. [School 


1927 
ENGLAS H—continued 
Bacon.—ESSAYS. With Introduction and Notes. By F.G. 
SELBY, C.I.E., LL.D. 3s. 6d. -School 
— ESSAYS. Edited by Prof. G. H. CLARKE. (Pocket 
Classics.) 28. {School 


LATIN AND GREEK 


Caesar. —DE BELLO GALLICO. Book I. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. [Junior 
Virgil.—AENEID. Book VIII. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. A. CALVERT, M.A. 28.; paper, Is. 9d. 
[Junior and School 
Livy. BOOK V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By M. 
ALFORD. 28. [School 
Cicero. PRO MILONE. Edited by F. H. Corson, M.A. 
3S. iSchool 
Horace.—THE EPISTLES and ARS POETICA. Edited by 
A. S. Wirkins, Litt.D. 6s. "School 
Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book II. With Notes and 
‘ Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. (Junior 
—— ANABASIS. Books I-IV. Edited by Prof. W. W. 
GoopwIn and Prof. J. W. WHITE. 4s. [Junior 
Euripides.—MEDEA. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. 
M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 2s. [Junior and School 
—— MEDEA. Edited by A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. 3s. 
[Junior and School 
Thucydides.—BOOK III. Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A. 
4S. [School 
Xenophon.—-MEMORABILIA SOCRATIS. Edited by A. R. 
CLUER, B.A. 6s. [School 
Homer.—ILIAD. Book IX. Edited by J. H. Pratt, M.A., 
and W. Lear, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. [School 


*.* Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate 
Examination, free on application. 


*,* Send for Macmillan's Educational Catalogue, post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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SCHOOL SONGS 


ELKIN & CO'S CHORAL SERIES 


Nothing but the best is good enough for inclusion 
in ELKIN & CO’S CHORAL SERIES 

(General Editor—Dr John Borland.) 
This series include Unison Songs and Part Songs 

by 
SIR EDWARD ELGAR CYRIL SCOTT 
EDWARD MACDOWELL GRANVILLE BANTOCK 
ROGER QUILTER EDGAR BAINTON 
ALEX. BRENT SMITH FELIX WHITE 
&c., &c. 

Specimen copies will gladly be sent on approval. 
Please send in this form. 
To ELKIN & CO., LTD., 
20 Kingly Street, London, W.1. 


Please send on approval specimen copies of 
Unison Songs 
Part Songs for............cccscssssessnceeees Voices. 


CRC OMAROHHASOSE HEH HR EEET HOHE SHE TSE TOESHOCE ROE EHEORESTE REE HHETESEH SESE 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee rere eee er eee eee 


POCO ORE SS DASE O HEHE BETEOHOS HEC O OE SEE HEHE DAE EEREHHE SEHD EH HES EOE 


Sherer sa eese sere rneseeesesetevennesenverecsanecs 


STANDARD BOOKS TO OCONSULT 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK -- net ale 
» T| 
THE SCHOOLMASTERS YEAR BOOK 2+ » S0/ 
THE DIRECTORY OF WOMEN TEACHERS ,, 25/- 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd. 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.C.1 


THE GIRLS SCHOOL YEAR BOOK.. oe 


ASSISTANT MASTERS AND MISTRESSES 
Are invited to call or write to 


N. W. ROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), B.-és-L., 


With a view to obtaining suitable Vacancies. 


No charge for registration. 83% cdmmission on first year’s salary. 


BURROW'S SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, Central 
43-47 Kingsway, London, W.0.2 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LEICESTER 


Full Courses for the Arts, Science, Commerce, Law, Music, Pharmacy ic t 
for the technical pharmacy subjects), and for the first examination for the 
Agriculture, Dental Surgery, Engineering, Horticulture, Medicine, and Veterinary 
Science, degrees of London University. 


Inclusive tuition fee, £20 per annum. 


Application for vacancies in the Women’s Hostel should be made forthwith 
to the Secretary. Fee, £60 per annum. 


J. THORNTON & SON 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKSELLERS 


Schoolmasters should write for our Clearance 
List and perhaps save many pounds. 


11 BROAD STREET OXFORD 


House, 


Scholarships for University Education 


I METHODS OF SELECTION AND INFLUENCE ON 
THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF EDUCATION® 


By W. H. Fyre, M.A., Headmaster of Christ’s Hospital 


HE function of a university is to assist the development 
of those men and women who have the capacity for 
growth. In an ideal community only those would be 
admitted who could be certified as having that capacity : 
riches or poverty would not admit or exclude candidates. 
That ideal is not yet realized ; but since the date of the 
University Commission of 1850 there have been great 
changes, and, although money still assists the admission 
of candidates without this capacity, much has been done 
to secure that the lack of money does not exclude those 
who seem to possess it. 

If in the future those who have not this capacity are to 
be excluded from university education and all who have it 
are to be admitted, it will become even more important 
than it is at present to improve our means of testing this 
capacity. If it were a capacity for physical growth which 
had to be tested, I imagine that physiologists could devise 
a reliable scientific criterion; the capacity for mental 
growth is harder to determine. In the dim future it is 
possible that what are known as intelligence tests may be 
so developed as to prove useful for this purpose. At present 
our knowledge and experience of this method are clearly 
inadequate, and such tests are not likely to be used for 
many years to come in England except for the purpose of 
grading quite young children. As a means, then, of testing 
the capacity for mental growth we have at present only 
the system of scholarship examinations. 

Our purpose this morning is to consider that system, and 
if we cannot—and I know that I cannot—devise as yet an 
effective substitute, I hope you will all agree that in matters 
of education there is value in continual criticism and 
experiment. Even destructive criticism has its value in 
stressing the need for constructive reform. 

Are we then satisfied with the present system of awarding 
scholarships by examination? For many years I was 
privileged as a college tutor to set and correct papers in 
scholarship examinations, and while the imperfections of 
the system were obvious, I confess I felt that after all it 
served its purpose and did little harm. When I was a 
don, I thought as a don. Now that I have become a school- 
master—well, the point of view has changed. 

First, I appreciate more fully than before the harm 
which all examinations do to the proper processes of 
education. I know that at present examinations seem to 
be inevitable. We have nothing ready to put in their 
place. But in these days when they are cruelly multiplied 
upon us, I think it is important frankly to face and con- 
fess their results. 

Examinations are harmful to education because they 
demand the appearance and not the reality of knowledge ; 
they develop the barristers’ art of getting up a case 
without reference to truth, and encourage boys and girls 
to repeat what they have heard and read instead of worry- 
ing out the truth for themselves. I admit that by encour- 
aging industry they do sometimes awaken interest, but 
even that good result carries with it the evil that our 
pupils get a wrong idea of values and are led to rate mere 
acquisitiveness above the critical faculty of inquiry, and 
in looking for extrinsic rewards to belittle the value of that 
search for truth which is the great adventure of education. 
In short, examinations seldom encourage and often destroy 
an interest in learning. 

If that is true—and I don’t see how any schoolmaster 
can deny it—we cannot shirk the task of trying to devise 
some test of mental capacity less hostile to the whole 


*A Paper read on August 6, 1926, before the Educational Science Section of 
the British Association Meeting, Oxford. 
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object of education. Or, if we cannot ourselves devise such 
a test, we can at least continue to proclaim the need for it. 

Examinations for scholarships, exhibitions, or bursaries 
at a university share those disadvantages common to all 
examinations, and, standing as they do at the crown of the 
educational system, their influence is all the greater. And 
they have also, I think, a disadvantage peculiar to them- 
selves because they have become increasingly specialized. 
This evil is widely recognized, but it seems like other evil 
results to be passively accepted. It is a headmaster’s task 
so to arrange a curriculum as to provide a good general 
education for boys who will leave school at about seventeen, 
and the subjects in such a curriculum include history, 
geography, English, mathematics, natural science, at least 
two foreign languages (dead or alive), art, manual training, 
and music. A boy who has been introduced to all those 
subjects in such a way as to stimulate his interest has had 
a good general education, by which I mean an education 
which may enable and encourage him to continue the 
process for himself. The existing scholarship examinations 
definitely obstruct that aim by making it necessary for a 
boy to narrow his interests and specialize in one subject 
before he has completed his general preliminary training. 
It becomes necessary for a headmaster, therefore, to choose 
whether he will secure to all his pupils the opportunity of 
a good general education, and let scholarships go hang, 
or to arrange for the necessary specialization with results 
that are, I think, disadvantageous to those who succeed 
in winning scholarships, and disastrous to those who fail 
to reach the necessary standard of specialization. Or if he 
refuses to accept the dilemma, his efforts are reduced to 
a series of experiments in pis aller. 

This peculiar disadvantage of scholarship examinations 
could be met if those who conduct the examinations would 
understand what experience makes obvious to school- 
masters, that the candidate with the wider training will 
go further in the long run. Specialization is the function 
of a university, not of a school. A boy who is too early 
confined to one subject suffers in mental capacity, and a 
college tutor would, I believe, be well advised to select the 
candidate who, while as yet below the highest standard 
in the tutor’s own subject, adds to it a good knowledge of 
at least one other subject. At present there is a tendency 
to regard what I may call the two-or-three-subject candidate 
as flabby. He may be: and so may the specialist. But I 
believe that the ideal test would reveal in the boy of wider 
training greater capacity and promise. And it is promise 
rather than present achievement which a scholarship 
examination is designed to test. 

I have no panacea to produce. But I have noticed that 
while some public services select their candidates by a written 
examination, which is bad for the candidates and a poor 
criterion of selection, other public services—that, for 
instance, of the Sudan and other African services—select 
their candidates with far greater success by the method of 
interview and careful inquiry. This method might con- 
ceivably be used for the selection of scholars, if the colleges 
of Oxford and Cambridge renewed their old connexion 
each with a definite locality—Exeter with the West of 
England, Queen’s with the North, Brasenose with Man- 
chester—and kept in active touch with the local schools. 
The process would be easier for the newer universities 
which draw their students from a narrower circle. It 
would be of first importance, if such a system of “ close 
scholarships ’’ were revived, to secure that no candidate 
be excluded from consideration, even if he has never been 
to school. The system—if practicable—would be infinitely 
preferable to the present system of written examinations 
conducted by strangers, which is a poor criterion of promise 
and has bad results on secondary education. 

May I end with an outcry upon one point of detail? At 
the University of Cambridge—which I mention here in 
Oxford with peculiar admiration and respect—the colleges 
have devised a system by which the large majority of their 


scholarships and exhibitions are awarded in one single 
week. The unfairness of this is so obvious as to warrant 
language unsuited for this meeting—it also illustrates a 
tendency noticeable elsewhere to scramble unscrupulously 
for the best candidates, a process that is harmful to the 
schools and unseemly for the University. This complaint 
has become a hardy annual at headmasters’ conferences. 
Perhaps Providence has reserved for this section of the 
British Association the privilege of causing the sinner to 
reform. 


II.—PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF AWARD 
By W. H. Dawson 


“ IGHER education in England, and to a still 
greater degree in France and Germany, is 
rigidly selective, instead of, as with us, sentimentally 
inclusive.” These words are quoted from an instructive 
paper on “ The quality of the educational process in the 
United States and in Europe ” contained in the twentieth 
annual report, published last October, of the President of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
Dr. H. S. Pritchett. The aim of the paper is, firstly, to 
show that whereas in Europe higher education is planned, 
not primarily to secure the satisfaction of the individual, 
but to select those who are to ‘‘ cherish the human heritage 
in learning and to add to it, and those who may be trained 
to apply it in the guidance of human affairs,” in the United 
States the dominant idea has been to confer on as many 
as possible the advantages of learning—spiritual, social, 
and commercial—and in the attempt to realize this idea, 
the true ends of education and the indispensable conditions 
of their successful pursuit have been lost sight of, with the 
result that as attendance at schools and colleges has in- 
creased ‘‘ the average of ability has sensibly diminished and 
the will to learn has weakened still faster ” ; secondly, to 
note how the experience of older nations may be laid under 
contribution for bringing about an improvement of this 
unsatisfactory state of affairs. From England the chief 
lesson to be drawn is, the President thinks, on the appro- 
priate proving and recognition of true capacity, a special 
feature of the situation being that instead of placing 
secondary and higher education upon a gratuitous basis 
as in America, England has retained the system of fees, 
and has greatly extended the practice of giving scholar- 
ships for merit, with the result that “ intellectual activities 
everywhere in England are carried on with an attitude 
and in an atmosphere of open competition that makes 
them nearly as objective as are athletic sports and games.” 
It is well that we should be reminded by such inter- 
national comparisons of the merits, as they appear to 
foreign observers, of our educational ideals and practices, 
for we also have our sentimentalists in education who, 
inspired by such catch-words as “ the broad highway” 
and ‘‘ equal opportunities for all,” would like to substitute 
the cult of the average for the stern law of progress—to 
him that hath shall be given. For these the main purpose 
of scholarship awards is, not to improve by widening the 
field of recruitment the quality of the entrants into insti- 
tutions of higher education, but to redress social inequalities 
by attracting recruits from impecunious families. Indeed 
it may be doubted whether the recognition of the vital 
importance to the nation of discovering native talent, and 
educating it appropriately, is not more widely and actively 
prevalent in the United States than in this country. That 
Dr. Pritchett’s is by no means the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness is amply demonstrated by a glance at the 
recent proceedings of the Association of American Univer- 
sities and of the National Research Council. 

An equally widespread realization in England of the 
importance of this function would, one may suppose, have 
manifested itself in an insistent demand for action on the 
Board of Education’s Consultative Committee’s Report on 
Psychological Tests of Educable Capacity, particularly on 
the recommendation that the Board should set up an 
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advisory committee to work in concert with university 
departments of psychology and other organizations en- 
gaged in the work of research, in order to ensure continuous 
investigation in this promising field. The report does not 
deal with the question of the use of psychological tests in 
connexion with the award of scholarships for university 
education—a remarkable and, it may be added, a regret- 
table omission. Perhaps the committee was afraid of tres- 
passing on the universities’ preserves, but the universities 
cannot control the choice by the Local Education Authori- 
ties of methods of award of scholarships provided by them. 
Of interest in this connexion are the tests used by Hulme 
Hall, one of the halls of residence of the University of 
Manchester, for the purpose of electing to open scholarships 
and exhibitions. These include tests, to which all candidates 
must submit, of ‘‘ alertness, intelligence, and intellectual 
outlook, personal qualities of mind and mental equipment, 
and mastery of the modern standard English dialect.” 

In an article on ‘‘ The Poor Student and the University ” 
which appeared in the December (1925) issue of this Journal, 
attention was drawn to the magnitude of the appropriations 
now made by Local Education Authorities for university 
scholarships, to the great divergence of view among the 


Local Authorities as to the significance and purpose of the 
scholarships and diversity in their methods of award, to 
the waste and far-reaching mischief wrought by mistakes 
in selection, and to the crying need for guidance based on 
competent investigation as to principles and methods. Do 
the Universities appreciate the importance of the part now 
played by the Local Education Authorities in finding 
recruits for them, and its cumulative effect on their stan- 
dards and capacity for service to the community? The 
Universities prescribe through their entrance regulations a 
certain minimum of attainment. Some would say that all 
who reach that minimum should enter, but whether that 
opinion is right or wrong, a selection is in actual fact made 
from among them, and it concerns closely the welfare of 
the University that those should be selected who are best 
fitted to rise to the full height of their opportunities, who 
have, in short, the maximum of educable capacity. The 
time is ripe for the resumption by the Board of Education's 
consultative committee or by some other body of the 
inquiry into the subject of the principles and methods of 
award of scholarships for higher education on which (and 
other matters connected with such awards) the committee 
presented an “interim ” report in 1916. 


Scholarship Awards 


1. UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


CHRIST'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
Tiarks Scholarship (£150): A. E. Hammer, Dulwich College. 


GIRTON COLLEGE, pipe gone 
Mathematics: Carlisle Scholarship (£80) : nt Knaggs, Eccles oh School, 
School ; one Scholarship (£15): L. klat” King Edward VI High School, 
Birmi College Scholarship (£15): M. Beattie, St. ’s School, 
St. An ny ” Classics : Mary Gurney Scholarship Giri D. E. Andrews, Man- 
chester High School; College Scholarship ( (£15): o, Streatham Hill 
High School ; Turle Scholarship (£15): M. E. ‘Thomas, Clifton High Sch 
Moral Sciences : Tomkinson Scholarship (r60). K. Klugman, Megan, R PES 
Hampstead. Natural Sciences : Todd Scholarship (£40) : H.D Pope i 
School, Brighton, and Queen’s University, Belfast;  Higgens Schola: p T: 
M. Maurice, St. Paul’s Girls’ School, Hammersmith ; College ANS 
M. J. Gray, Queen Anne’s School, Cav and University College, London, 
History: Carlisle Scholarship (£100) : S. Crowe, Kensington High School; 
Gilchrist Scholarship (£50): S. B. Coulton, Perse High School, bridge ; 
Higgens SMTP TEES (£40): M. Lawrence, Richmond County School ; 
Scholarship (£40) : N. Young- Evans, University College, Aberyst oS 
Scholarship (£15) : B. Crichton Miller, St. Sea s School, St. Andrews. Modern 
: Carlisle Scholarshi (£80) : . M. A. Graham, Perse PRA a 
; Turle Scholarship Fis): K M. Harvey, St. 
English : Davies Scholarship (£50): G. Freeman, confine Soult 
School, Kingston-on-Thames; College Scholarship (£15): W. L. Midgley; 
Turle Scholarships (£15 each) : K. Watts, Binckheath High School; I. S. R. 
In Classics: M. Fine, North 


Drummond, Perse High jSchool, Cambridge. 
London Collegiate School, has been recommended for the Clthworkers’ 


Scholarship (£80), tenable at Girton College. 


JESUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
Exhibition in Modern Languages: W. Godfrey, Battersea Grammar School. 


NEWNHAM COLLEGE, ATE 


Mathematics: College Faon (£35) : . Mott, The Belvedere School- 
Liverpool; Exhibitions (£16 each) : I. W. Bashri ge, Christ’ s Hospital, Hertford » 
M. Hill, Bradford Grammar School ; M. R. Tabor, St. Felix School, Southwold. 
Classics : College Scholarship (£80) and the Goodhart Memorial Prize : = E- 
Horder, St. Paul's Girls’ School, London; College Scholarship (£35): H. M. 
Brown, Oxford Hi School. Natural Sciences : Mary Ewart Scholarship ({100) : 
E. G. Oswald, Ladies’ College. Cheltenham; Caroline Turle Scholarship (£30) : 
E. J. Vinnicombe, The Maynard School, Exeter ; gona (£15 each): J.M 
Metcalfe-Bailey, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham: K. M. Sparshott, Haberdashers, 
Aske's School, Acton ; B. Creaser, Sheffield High é School. History: Winkworth 
Scholarship (£50) : P e, Sydenham County Secondary School. Modern 
Lan : Exhibition (£25): Tk Dowsell, Longton High School, Stoke-on-Trent ; 
Exh bitions (£15 each): A. Cuff, Streatham Hill High School ; I. M. Parker, 
St. Felix School, Southwold. English : Mathilde Blind Scholarship (£50) : 
Z. L. Caplan, Blackpool Secondary School; Exhibitions (£15 each) : . Pickles 
and S. Cockayne, Thoresby High School, Leeds. Geography : Cailercs olarship 
(£80) : A.G. Philip, Birkenhead High EnS Deakin Scholarship (£50): M.G 
Evans, Girls’ Collegiate School, St. Ives. In English: E. E. Phare, Torquay 
Secondary School, has been recommended for the Clothworkers’ Scholarship of 
£80 a year for three years, tenable at Newnham College. The Associates’ Fellow- 
ship: Miss H. G. Telling. The Old Students’ Fellowship: Miss M. D. Whetham. 
Mary Ewart Travelling Scholarship (£200): Mrs. G. E. Hutchinson (Pickford) 
(renewed for 1926). Mary Ewart Travelling Scholarship (£200) : Divided hetween 
R. M. Keigwin and K. Johnston (Historical Tripos, Part I1). Mary Ewart Second 
Year Scholarship (£100 a year for three years): J. Darroch (Intercollegiate 
Examination in Classics). Bathurst Studentships (£150): A. B. Hastings 
(renewed) and M. L. C. Hare (Natural Sciences Tripos, Part II). Marion Kennedy 
Studentship (£150): I. I. Macdonald (Modern Languages Tripos). The Arthur, 
Hugh Clough Fourth Year Scholarship: M. E. Grimshaw (Mathematical Tripos 
(Part II). The Caroline Turle Fourth Year Scholarship: I. M. Garrido (Classical 
Tripos, Part II). The Helen Gladstone Memorial Fourth Year Scholarship: 
M. G. Kendrick (Geographical Tripos, Part I). Additional Scholarships : x. 
Duff (Modern Languages Tripos), M. E. H. Jenkins (English Tripos), 
Rosenheim (Intercollegiate Examination in Natural Sciences). R a 
A. Patey (Intercollegiate Examination in Natural Sciences), A. J. Whitley 
(Intercollegiate Examination in Modern Languages). 


SELWYN COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
Open Exhibition: W. R. Cubbon, King Williams’s College, Isle of Man. 


8ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
Sizarship: R. C. Oades, King Edward VI School, Southampton. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Charles Oldham Classical Scholarship: R. P. Winnington-Ingram. Harkness 
Scholarship for Geology : M. Black. Exhibition for Mathematics: F. E. Bowman, 
pales School, Essex. Allhusen Scholarship: J. A. Gaunt. Perry Exhibition : 


H. J. Moakes. 
DURHAM UNIVERSITY. 


bt pancho Scholarship (£30 for E one aged T Mildert Seholarntp ; roe eS 


St’ Chad’ 3; E. Dickinson, St. Hild’s. Lindsay 
iton, St. Chad’s. Exhibition of {30 : H. F. Atkins, 


Scholarships Allaby, 
Scholarship « of (30: ar eer 
St. Boniface College, W. 


UNIVERSITY foe ee GALWAY. . 

eo a Nate Fal E M. . Geraghty, J. F. Mannion, A. Gallery, 
, M. McDenneil, B. Costello, J. B. Kelly, 
Arts : 


; illan, W. R. Evans, E. 
N. O'Leary, J 


Finnegan. iiy of Commerce: A. Pi Killeen, A. 
Scholarships: Faculty of Arts: M. Campbell. Faculty of Commerce : 
M. B. O’Leary. Blayney Exhibition Baaai I. J. Carpenter. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LEICESTER. 


The Mrs. William Evans Scholarship of £50 per annum for three years: 
Margaret V. Darnill. Scholarships of £40 per annum for three years : Florence A. 
Cornwell, Frances D. Kisby, IL. B. Tirrell. Bursaries of £20 per annum for three 
years : Frances E. Chaplin, Frances M. Hawke, T. H. H. Kilborn. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Reid Scholarship in Arts: Ruth L. Armsby, Walthamstow Hall, Sevenoaks. 
Reid Trustees’ olarship in Arts: ata a L. A. Hayes, Toltington High 
School, Muswell Hill. eiffer Scholarship in Science: Clara C. Gosling, 
West Ham High School, Arnott Scho ie in Science: Irene M. Giles, Barnet 
Girls’ Grammar School. 


EAST LONDON COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


Drapers’ Company Science Scholarships: J. Cohen and M. Brief, Central 
Foundation School; Phili F. Keene, PSydenham County Secondary School. 
pers’ Company Arts olarships: W. G. Bailey, Hereford High School for 
: Mildred i. Colli Streatham County Secondary School. Drapers’ 
y Science Exhibitions: W. E. Thomas, Batte Grammar School ; 

P. Marsh, Sydenham County Secondary School. D pers’ Company Art 
Exhibitions: C. E. J. Leech, Clapham College; Eva J. King, Wallington County 
School for Girls. (These awards are subject to the apoena of the Court of 
Assistants of the Drapers’ Company.) 


FARADAY HOUSE ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE. 
Entrance Scholarships: Faraday Scholarship (50 guineas for three years): 
E. M. Noble, Holborn Estate Grammar School. Maxwell Scholarship (50 gu piak 
for two years) : C. B. Forgan, Roan School, Greenwich, Exhibition (40 guineas 
for two years): I. J. Farmbrough, Stationers’ Company’s School, Hornsey. 
Exhibition (30 guineas for two years): R. P. E. Tabb, Haberdashers’ Aske's 
Hampstead School. Exhibition ($0 guineas for two years) : W. R. Crookes, — 
Anglian School, Bury St. Edmunds. Entrance Prizes (10 guineas each) : J.H 
ERAN Nautical School, Pangbourne; J. C. McMahon, King’s School, Peter- 
ough. 


IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 


Tenable at the Royal College of Science: W. L. Patrick, Long Eaton Court 
School; H. H. Thompson, Coopers’ Company's School; C. M. Cawley, Sir J. 
Williamson's Mathematical School; H. K. Collinge, Portsmouth Municipal 
College; S. G. Hooker, Borden Grammar School; S. T. Newing, Dover County 
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School. Tenable at the Royal School of Mines: W. T. Burns, Judd School, 
Tonbridge ; C. B. Fo , Roan School, Greenwich ; S. E. Coomber, Tudd School, 
Tonbridge. Tenable at the City and Guilds (Engineering )College : H. E. Barnett, 
Leyton County sion Schcol and East London College; W. T. Marshalt,. West- 
minster City School; F. W. Wort, Regent Street Polytechnic; E. C. Tallintyre, 
Hackney Downs Secondary School; G. H. Halton, Sutton Valence School ; 
R. G. Sell, Skinners’ School, Tunbridge Wells, and Tonbridge School. : The 
Scholarships are ordinarily of the value of {62 10s. per annum, and tenable for 


three years. 
KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Sambrooke igre in Arts: S. Beale, Portsmouth Grammar School. 
Sambrooke Scholarship in Natural Science: R. E. Herrick, Strand School, 
Brixton. Sambrcoke Scholarship in Medical Science: I. Cohen, Central Founda- 
tion School. Sambrooke Scholarship in Engineering: S. C. Barkin, Holloway 
County Secondary School. Founders’ Company's Scholarship in Engineering : 
L. J. I. Nickels, Southend-on-Sea High Schoo! for Boys. Engineering Entrance 
Scholarship: T. N. C. Bulman, Douglas Secondary School. Merchant Taylors’ 
Company Scholarship: Marie A. J. Bourbon, Streatham County Seconda 

School. Warneford Medica] Scholarships: P. Pringle, Felsted School; C. F. 
Cumings, Harrow County School; G. A. Barker, St. John’s School, Leatherhead ; 
G. H. Newns, Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


Exhibitions of £60 a year, tenable for two years: Noreen M. Fletcher, Wake- 
field Central School, East Ham Technical Co , and King’s College; B. A. C. 
Sweet-Escott, Winchester College and private study; C. A. Adams, Tottenham 
County School and East London College; J. C. H. McEntee, Foulden House, 
Stoke Newington, and Central Foundation School; W. J. O. Scott, Sloane School, 
Chelsea, Enfield Grammar School, and Imperial College, Royal College of Science. 
University Scholarships (value {80 a year, with the exception of the Granville and 
Derb Olarships, which are of the value of £100 each), tenable for one year: 
Classics: B. A. C. Sweet-Escott ,Winchester College and private study (Granville 
Scholarship); French: P. N. McWilliam, Tottenham County School and East 
London College ; Kathleen H. Pledge, Lindum School, Folkestone, and University 
College; German: Emmy Buchler, St. Paul's Girls’ School and University 
earth ; Spanish: E. Sarmiento, Polytechnic and University ae ; English : 
Kathleen M. Dexter, Stoke Park School, Coventry, and Westficld College. 
Sherbrooke Scholarship (disqualified from receiving emoluments of Sherbrooke 
Scholarship on ground of holding a Gilchrist Scholarship): Muriel Barker, 
Lancaster Grammar School and Royal age vette College ; Mathematics: Annie S. 
Critchley, Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar Schodl, Mansfield, and Royal Holloway 
College ; Kathleen J. McIlroy, Eltham County School and East London College. 
Neil Arnott Scholarship and bronze medal: Physics: G. J. W. Oddie, Luton 
Modern School and East London College; B. G. Whitmore, Braintree County 
High School and University College; Chemistry: J. D. Cohen, Whitechapel 
Foundation School and Finsbury Technical College (Neil Arnott Scholarship and 
bronze medal) ; G. S. Hartley, Orme School, Newcastle-under-Lyme, and Univer- 
sity College; F. S. Hawkins, Wintringham School, Grimsby, King Edward VII 
Grammar School, Chelmsford, and East London College; K. B. Smith, Great 
Yarmouth Grammar School and Science School and Imperial College, Royal 
School of Mines; Botany: Winifred M. Curtis, University College; English 
History: G. Balls, King’s College (Derby Scholarship); A. Cantle, Sunderland 
Bede College School and King’s College ; Violet M. Lewsey, East London College. 
Gilchrist Scholarships for women (value {£40 a year for two Bech Classics : 
Edith M. M. MacKinder, Notre Dame High School and Bedford College ; Mathe- 
matics: Muriel Barker, Lancaster Grammar School and Royal Holloway College. 
Ouseley Memorial Scholarships in Oriental Languages (value £65, for one year) 
Arabic: David Cardozo, Jews’ College and School of Oriental Study ; Margaret 
Smith, School of Oriental Study; Urdu: J. H. Abraham, School of Oriental 


Study. 
LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

Price Entrance Scholarship in Science (£100): A. Phillips; C. C. Beresford, 
Christ College, Brecon, and East London College. University Entrance Scholar- 
ship in Pathology (£100): F. Smith, University of Cambridge. Entrance Scholar- 
ship in Science (£50) : Divided between M. Fine and T. N. Rudd. Epsom Scholar- 
san. in Science (for students of Epsom College) (Free Medical Education): D. C. 

ure. 


LONDON (ROYAL FREE HORELA SCHOOL OF MEDICINE FOR 


Isabel Thorne Scholarship: H. M. Brown, Trinity Hall, Southport. St. Dun- 
stan's Medical Exhibition: E. J. Adams Clark, St. Paul’s Girls’ School. Sir 
Owen Roberts Scholarship: R. E. Chamings, London School of Medicine for 
Women. Mabel Sharman Crawford Scholarship: P. Farncombe, Godolphin 
School. Alfred Langton Scholarship: P. D. Towell, London School of Medicine 
for Women. Flora Murray Bursary: M. M. Fenu, London School of Medicine 
for Women. Fanny Butler Scholarship: R. B. Snow, St. Mary's Hospital 
Dr. Edith Pechey-Phipson Postgraduate Scholarship: G. H. Newell. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

Scholarships in Economics: S. Hamburger, City of London College; B. I. 
Felton, Holloway County School. The Whittuck Scholarship in Laws: B. E. 
Forsey, Brockley County School. Arts Scholarship: J. Stephenson, Trinity 
County School, Wood Green. Bursaries: S. C. Sutton, Tottenham County 
School; G. Sansom, Sir Walter St. John's School, Battersea. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Andrews Scholarship in Classics: Dorothy E. Green, Godolphin and Latymer 
Girls’ School, Hammersmith. Andrews Scholarship in Arts: C. H. A. Leung, 
Dulwich College. Andrews Scholarship in Science: W. M. Priest, Christ’s Hos- 
pital, Horsham. Goldsmid Scholarship in Science : T. J. C. Davies, Regent Street 
Polytechnic. Goldsmid Scholarship in Engincering: F. L. Lambert, Westminster 
City School. Rosa Morison Scholarship in Arts: W. T. Ford, Tottenham County 
School. West Scholarship in English and English History: W. M. Jordan, 
Tottenham County School. Fellow’s Scholarship in Laws: G. G. Slack, King’s 
College, London. Campbell Clarke Scholarship: J. N. Britton, Southend High 
School. Trevelyan Goodall Scholarship, tenable in the Bartlett School of Archi- 
tecture: F. W. Holder, University College School. Bartlett Entrance Exhibitions 
(£40 a year for five years) tenable in the School of Architecture: H. H. Ford, 
Eastbourne Municipal Secondary School; E. F. Starling, Whitgift Middle School, 
Croydon. Entrance Exhibition (£40 a year for two years) tenable in the School 
of Librarianship: S. B. Gardner, West Ham Secondary School. Bucknill Scholar- 
ship: D. Davidson, Whitechapel Foundation School (half); L. G. Norman, 
Hastings Grammar School (half). Exhibitions: D. Davidson (half); L. G. 
Norman (half); W. Aukin, Whitechapel Foundation School (one). 

WESTFIELD COLLEGE. 

Old Students’ Scholarship (£75): French: Miss D. Dyson, Rochester Girls’ 
Grammar School. Dudin Brown Scholarship (£50): Botany : Miss G. M. Turner, 
Bath IHligh School. Amy Sanders Stephens’ Scholarship (£50): Botany: Miss 
E. L. Kimber, James Allen’s Girls’ School, Dulwich. Old Students’ Scholarship 


(£45): French: Miss M. Wright, Casterton School, Carnforth. Dudin Brown 
Scholarship (£30): History: Miss G. H. Dannatt, Bromley County School for 
Girls. Exhibition (£20): Botany: Miss M. E. Field (James Allen's Girls’ Schul, 
Dulwich). Exhibitions (£15) : Mathematics : Miss M.S. Clark, The Mount Shaol, 
York; English: Miss C. M. Davies, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham ; Frenci: 
Miss F. Jakens, Wisbech High School; Classics: Miss E. M. McGuinness, Birken- 
head High School; History: Miss P. M. May, Sydenham County Secondary 
School; English: Miss B. Watts, Barnstaple Grammar School for Girls. 


MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY. 

Katharine Romilly Scholarship (£50), tenable for three years: Frances J. 
Hinchcliff, Barrow-in-Furness Girls’ Secondary School. Entrance Scholarship, 
tenable for three years: Jenny Crawshaw, Accrington Grammar Scaso. 
Ashburne Hall Research Studentship (70 guineas), tenable for one year: A.P. 
Deeley, St. Hilda’s Hall; History Honours School, Oxford. Beckwith Scho‘ar- 
ship (£45), for three years : A. D. Dunbar, Eccles Secondary School. 


BALLIOL COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
Theodore Williams Scholarship in Physiology : J. H. Hunt. 


KEBLE COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
Zaharoff Travelling Scholarship (£150): R. A. Linscott. 


LADY MARGARET HALL, OXFORD. 
Zaharoff Travelling Scholarship (£150): K. Natzio. 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Open Exhibition in Classics: J. C. Campbell, Bradfield College. 


NEW COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
Open Exhibition in Science: P. S. Verity, King William’s College, Isle of Man 


PEMBROKE COLLEGE, OXFORD. 

Gordon Warter Schclarship ({100): W. J. rening, Epsom College. Founda- 
tion Scholarship ({80): N.L. Alexander, Clifton College. Ashmore Scholarship 
(£80): G. H. Gordon, Shrewsbury School. Oades and Stafford Scholarship 
(£80) - S. Linton, Dulwich College. 


QUEEN'S COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


Southampton Exhibition and Honorary Scholarship: R. C. MacKeith, King 
Edward VI School, Southampton. Laming Travelling Fellowships: H. G. 
Barnes, Magdalen; R. M. A. Hankey, New College; A. L. Nairac, Balliol. 
Wilson Exhibition (£40): J. F. Hodgson, Grammar School, Kendal. 


ST. EDMUND'S HALL, OXFORD. 


Exhibitions (£40): Modern History: A. W. Henderson, Municipal Secondary 
School, Barrow-in-Furness; C. R. Hiscocks, Highgate School. Scholarship 
renewed: G. H. Aldis, Dean Close School, Cheltenham. 


ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
George Webb Medley Senior Scholarship (£300 per annum), for two years: 


E. G. Dowdell 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


Theodore Williams Scholarship in Physiology : F. R. Crookes. Scholarship ia 
Pharmacology: F. Hawking. 


UNIVERSITY OF READING. 


Wantage Scholarship in Agriculture ({80 per annum): Ronald A. Silow 
Iatymer Upper School, Hammersmith. St. Andrew's Hall Scholarship in Arts 
(£60 per annum): Gwendolen E. Brooks, Colchester County High School for 
Girls. Minor Open scolar Science (£35 per annum): Kenneth C. Dicker, 
Devonport High School. S. B. Stevens Scholarships (£30 annum and free 
tuition): Eileen G. Dunston, Kendrick Girls’ School, Reading (for Arts); Gerald 
M. Wickens, Christ’s Hospital (for Science). 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES. 


Eyton Williams Scholarship (£30): J. E. Hughes, Friars School, Bangor. 
Piercy Scholarship (£30): R. E. Jones, County School, Llanrwst. John Hughes 
Exhibition (£25): R. H. Francis, County School, Llanberis. Price Davies 
Exhibitions ({25): E. M. Jones, County School, Carnarvon ; O. Roberts, County 
School, Holyhead. Eyton Williams Exhibition ({20): K. I. Brown, Central 
School for Girls, Down Lane, Tottenham, and High School for Girls, Tottenham. 
John Hughes Exhibition (£15) and Eyton Williams Exhibition (£5): L. Morgan, 
County School, Hclyhead. Richard Hughes Exhibition (£15): J. H. Jones, 
County School, Llangefni. Eyton Williams Exhibitions (£15): E. M. Pryde, 
County School for Girls, Wrexham ; M. E. O’Gorman, County ool, Llandudno ; 
P. Smith, Alun County School, Mold. Robert Gee Exhibition (£10): M. Elias- 
Jones, County School, Pwllheli. Osborne Morgan Exhibition (£10): G. R. 
Griffith, County School, Carnarvon. David Williams Exhibition (£10): E. H. 
Roberts, County School, Llanrwst. Owen Pritchard Scholarship (£50) : Science: 
G. Griffiths. Isaac Roberts Scholarships ({50 each): Science: G. M. Jones, 
L. H. N. Cooper (renewed). Osborne Morgan Studentships (£43 10s. each): 
E. J. Day, A, G. Coe, T. E. Williams. Sir A. L. Jones Scholarships: Science: 
H. I. Hughes (£22 10s.), B. Jones (£22 10s.), D. Davies (£20). Exhibitions 
(renewed): A. Hudson Williams (£15), L. Perry (£10 raised to £15), M. de Ratti 
(£15), G. H. D. Bell (£10), F. Greenwood (£5 raised to £10), E. D. Hughes (£10), J. 
Mathias (£10), F. D. Mercer (£10), M. Richardson (£10), A. T. Williams (£10), 
P. Wright (£10). Exhibitions (£15) to Senior Students for post-graduate werk: 
G. P. Jones, A. R. Williams, J. S. Williams. Exhibition (£20) to Third-Year 
Student for Honours work: J. H. Roberts. Exhibitions (£10) to First-Year 
Students: H. Evans, A. R. Jones, A. O. Morris. 


2. SCHOOLS 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL. 

Smith Scholarship: D. H. Mattinson (Mr. Hayman, Winchester Home, 
Brackley). Platt Scholarships: R. W. Gwyther (Mr. Linford, Peterborough 
Lodge, Finchley Road), R. L. Bennett (the Rev. D. H. Marshall, Ovingdean, 
Brighton), E. H. T. Jukes (the School), R. O. Sherrard (the School). 


BEAUMONT COLLEGE, OLD WINDSOR. 
£50 tenable for five vears: B. Collings (Mr. W. Patton, St. Anthony's, Exst- 
bourne), B. Johnson (the Rev. G. Sexton, St. John’s Preparatory School, Beuu- 
mont), M. Moore Martin (Mr. H. F. Whitfield, Eddington House, Herne Bay), 
G. Ford, S. Stephens (the Rev. A. Taylor, St. Augustine's School, Ramsgate). 
30 guineas, tenable for five vears: E. Gee (the Rev. A. Taylor, St. Augustine's 
Preparatory School, Ramsgate), P. Pritchard (Mr. L. W. Paul, The Dene,Caterbam- 


on-the-Hill). 
BEDFORD SCHOOL. 

Exhibitions: B. S. Stevenson (Kingsland Grange School, Shrewsbury). D. B. 
Sinclair, O. V. Bevan, R. W. Aitken (Bedford School). Half Exhibitions: R. F.J. 
Lindsell (King’s Ccllege School, Cambridge), A. F. Stephenson, J. C. H. Gover, 
R. E. E. Huines (Bedford School). f 
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BISHOP'S STORTFORD COLLEGE. 


Scholarships: T. I. Rosser (Bishop's Stortford College Preparatory School), 
H. J. S. Wilson (Bishop’s Stortford College Preparatory School). An Exhibition 
of the value of £20 has been awarded to G. C. Waldock (Lynficld, Hunstanton), 
and a Bursary of the value of £30 to J. A. Page (Northampton Town and County 


School). 
BLOXHAM SCHOOL. 


Scholarships : R. H. Percy (Mr. H. C. McDonnell, Twyford School, Winchester) 
(£50), A. J. Cox (Mr. F. J. C. Dickson, Kingswood House School, Epsom) (£40), 
P. A. Schofield (Mr. S. I,. Allan, Kingwell Hall, near Bath) (£25), J. D. Zvegintzov 
(Bloxham School) (£25), J. B. Bucher (Mr. E. M. de L. Williams, Parkfield School, 


Biggleswade) (£25). 
BLUNDELL’S SCHOOL. 


Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions (recommendations in order of merit) : 
W. E. R. Townsend (St. George’s School, Windsor Castle), M. F. Gilbert (St. Peter’s 
School, Seaford), P. D. Watker (Eversley School, Southwold), G. W. H. Lampe 
(Chiff House Schoot, Southbourne-on-Sea), F. G. Carpenter (St. Dunstan's School, 
Burnham-on-Sea), J. M. Draper (Etonhurst School, Weston-super-Mare), A. M. 
Gaze (Wychwood School, Bournemouth). 


BRADFIELD COLLEGE. 


Scholarships and Exhibitions: W. J. Marshall (Mr. C. G. Gordon Brierley, 
Bigshotte, Wokingham), E. A. Bevir (XIV School, Clifton, Bristol), J. B. Cartland 
(Mr. H. U. Gilbert, Lynchmere School, Eastbourne), J. T. Reese (the Rev. G. 
Farle, Bilton Grange, Rugby), J. A. Olive (Mr. G. F. Olive, Rokeby, Wimbledon), 
J. H. Spencer (Mr. R. H. Hickman, the Old Hall, Wellington, Salop), N. J. Elliott 
(Mr. C. E. L. Webb, Carn Brae House School, Bromley), B. E. Greene (Mr. A. H. 
Linford, Peterborough Lodge), R. C. Ironside (Mr. L. L. C. Evans, Swanbourne 
House School, Winslow, Bucks), D. F. Orchard (the Rev. C. F. Fyffe, St. Helen’s 
College, Southsea), J. A. Gatehouse (Mr. L. L. C. Evans, Swanbourne House 
Schcol, Winslow, Bucks), T. E. Cremer (Messrs. Wilkinson, Spurgeon, Saunders, 
Aldeburgh , Aldeburgh), A. R. J. Castley (Mr. C. G. Gordon Brierley, 
Bigshotte, Wokingham), P. K. Braid (Mr. F. D. Titley, St. Wulfram’s, Bourne- 
mouth), G. Burrell (Mr. A. H. Linford, Peterborough Lodge). 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE. 

Hervey Scholarship (£81): O. C. Chave (Mr. J. L. Poole, Great Ballard, New 
Milton, Hants). Long Scholarship (£81): W. L. Whitbread (Brighton College 
Preparatory School, Messrs. Arnold and Gaussen). Gill Memorial Scholarship (£60): 
W.M. F. Scott (Mr. F. F. Sutton, Junior School, St. Lawrence College, Ramsgate), 
P. Hanson (Rev. Dr. Wyeth, Newport School, Essex). Foundation Scholarship 
(£60): T. Scott (Mr. E. Owen, Terra Nova, Birkdale, Southport). Chichester 
Scholarship (£45): R. D. Potter (Mr. E. W. Webb, Seafield Park, Nr. Fareham). 
Griffiths Scholarship (£45): D. G. Bee (Mr. J. Bouch, Seafield School, Lytham, 
Lancs). Hampden Scholarship (£45): P. C. Mulholland (Mr. A. J. Farnfield, 


Bickley Hall, Kent). 
BROMSGROVE SCHOOL. 


School Scholarships: J. B. Shearer (Mr. J. Bouch, Seafield School, I,vtham), 
C. L. Rosenheim (Messrs. Gladstone and Wathen, The Hall, Hampstead), H. G. 
Dowler (Bromsgrove School, formerly Mr. R. O. Corbett, Shardlow Hall, near 
Derby), G. W. Hook (Mr. R. W. Hunt, the Beacon School, Crowborough), C. N. 
Jeffries (Mr. J. B. Stork, Hallfield, Edgbaston). School Exhibitions: A. L. 
Burrell (Mr. W. Snow, The Craig, Windermere), J. 1. Walker (King’s Norton 
Secondary School). 


CANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE. 


Scholarships: J. F. Lewis (Canford School), C. B. McI,. Maddox (Mrs. Peek, 
Gorse Cliff School, Bournemouth), S. H. H. Holland (E. F. Titley, Esq., St. Wul- 
frame, Bournemouth), J. G. Daunt (A. Francis, Esq., St. Peter's School, Weston- 
super-Mare), L. R. C. Shadwell (F. F. Titley, Esq., St. Wulframe, Bournemouth). 


CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, HEREFORD. 


Scholarships: R. H. Jerome (Mr. Leslie Jones, Thrings, Haywards Heath), 
T. B. Pritchard (Cathedral School, Llandaff), G. S. Richards (County School, 
Llandrindod Wells), T. E. Scott Chard (Miss Ferris, Westbourne House, Penarth), 
R. B. Thomas (Cheltonia College, Streatham), C. W. Winter (Mansfield Grammar 


School). 
CHARTERHOUSE. 


Scholarship: I. Wynne (Mr. A. H. Linford, Peterborough Lodge), J. A. C. 
Pearce (Brighton College Preparatory School). 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE. 


Entrance Scholarships (£90): G. S. Whittuck (Girardét Scholar) (Mr. E. R. 
Gurney, Brandon House, Cheltenham); (£80): R. I. Christophersen (Mr. C. L. 
Webb, Carnbrea House, Bromley), J. W. Etty-Leal (Mr. V. C. H. Millard, Shrews- 
bury House, Ditton Hill), T. M. Shinner (Mr. R. Vickers, Scaitcliffe, Englefield 
Green, Surrey), and W. R. Upcott Gill (Mr. H. C. McDonell, Twyford School, 
Winchester); (£50): J. G. W. Evans (James of Hereford Scholar) (Mr. E. P. 
Frederick, the Wells House, Malvern Wells). Entrance Examinations (£40) : 
R. A. Brown (Mr. A. H. Richardson, Beaudesert Park, Minchinhampton) ; 
(£30): K. S. Ryle (Lieutenant-Colonel C. J. T. Robertson, Cherry Orchard, 
Charlton); (£25): C. W. Hodges (Mr. C. H. T. Hayman, Winchester House, 
Brackley), A. Woodinfield (Mr. M. R. W. Foster, Stubbington House, Fareham), 
J. D. C. Churchill (Mr. F. Bond, Lake House, Bexhill-on-Sea). R.A.M.C. Memorial 
Scholarship (£50): C. G. Dansey-Browning (Cheltenham College, formerly 
Mr. S. Russell, Wellesley House, Broadstairs). Home Scholarships and Exhibi- 
tions (confined to boys already members of the College or of the Junior School) : 
Re-elected Scholars (£20) : P. S. Price (formerly Mr. M. R. W. Foster, Stubbington 
House, Fareham), A. H. G. Dobson (Dohson Scholar) (formerly Mr. T. Godfrey 
Hughes, Rosehill School, Banstead). Newly-elected Schclars (£69): C. G. M. 
Dayrell (Old Cheltonian Scholar) (formerly Mr. E. L. Sanderson, Fistree School, 
Hertfordshire); (£50): W. R. Jarrett-Kerr (Francis Wyllie Scholar) (Junior 
School, Cheltenham College); (£40): C. I. Murphie (formerly Mr. R. K. Davis, 
Birkenhead School). Newly-elected Exhibitioner (£30): W. Broke-Smith (Old 
Cheltonian Exhibition) (formerly Mr. G. K. Thompson, the Abbey School, 


Beckenham). 
CLIFTON COLLEGE. 

Scholarships: (Honorary): F. Sainsbury (Clifton Junior School); (£100) : 
J.G. Harrison (Yarlet Hall, Stafford), H. P. Grice (West House School, Edgbaston); 
The Tancred Scholarship (£80) and School Scholarship (£20): J. M. Summers 
(Portsmouth Grammar School); (Honorary): M. V. Osmond (Clifton Junior 
School); (£80): D. J. C. King (Braidlea, Stoke Bishop); (£60): W. J. C. 
Hayward (Pembroke Lodge, Southbourne); /£40): D. B. Taylor (Cargilfield, 
Midlothian) ; (£25): J. T. Nuttall (St. Anslem’s, Bakewell); G. H. Bird (Clifton 
College). The Junior School Scholarship: K. J. C. Stevens. The Music Scholar- 
ship: J. E. N. Cooper (Manor House, Westbury-on-Trym). The Old Cliftonians’ 
Scholarship (Honorary): O. J. Whitley (W.L. Lang). 


CRANBROOK SCHOOL. 


Scholarship ({60 a year): D. C. Flatt (King’s College School, Cambridge). 
Scholarship (£40 a year) : D. E. Cook (Merton Court, Sidcup, Kent). Exhibitions 


(£30 a year): T. V. Clark (Thanet School, Margate), J. H. N. Macdougall 
(St. Joseph’s College, Coonoor, S. India). 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 
Entrance Scholarship: P. E. O’Brien (Eastmans, Southsea). 


DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM. 

Scholarships: (£80): H. G. Mullems (Dean Close School, formerly Stationers’ 
School, Hornsey) ; (£50): H. C. Brookes (Mr. R. Gordon Walker, XIV School, 
Clifton) ; (£40) : D. M. Hall (Dean Close School, formerly Mr. Stanley Reading) ; 
(£30): H. A. F. Mackinder (Rev. T. Brine, Godalming), R. T. Burkitt 
(Mr. Williams, Trearddur Bay), J. R. Poole (Dean Close School, formerly 
St. George’s, Windsor); Exhibition: J. W. M. Thompson (Dean Close School). 


DENSTONE COLLEGE. 

Scholarships (£60) : D. C. Gilson (Denstone Preparatory School) ; (£50): G.G. 
Garman (Darley Abbey School); (£40): M. C. Jones (Messrs. J. H. Glover and 
Rev. H. Ashcroft, Smallwood Manor, Uttoxeter); (£30): G. R. Jureidini 
(Denstone Preparatory School), R. W. Thomas (F. T. Sandford, Esq., Mill Mead, 
Shrewsbury), P. Kidson (W. K. Rhodes, Esq., Moor Allerton, West Didsbury). 
To a Choral Exhibition (£30): J. H. Franks. 


DOVER COLLEGE. 
Scholarships: R. N. Turner (Mr. S. H. Poole, Streatham Hill College), P. A. 
Duke (Mr. E. C. Marsh, Burstow Preparatory School, Horley), F. W. body 
(Mr. A. T. L. Hickson, Oldfeld, Swanage). 


DULWICH COLLEGE. 

School Scholarships (Senior): Classics : G. G. Mackay, K. White, M. G. Capon ; 
Modern es: G. T. Calvert; Science: W. G. Symons, E. H. [each ; 
Mathematics: H. A. Mayor. Junior: J. D. Jasper (Dulwich College Preparatory 
School), C. H. Paterson (Brightlands), D. I. Will , M. H. Hill (Dulwich College 
reperio School), R. S. Lucas (Brightlands), J. B. R. Ellis (St. Clare, Walmer), 
J. T. Pring (Brightlands). 


DURHAM SCHOOL. 

Entrance Scholarships (£70): A. Shawyer (Dragon School, Oxford); (£50) : 
H. G. S. Burkitt (Bow, Durham), H. H. Grey (Ascham House, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne); (£40): I. G. E. Greenwood (Newcastle Preparatory School); (£20) : 
D. C. Lambert (Newcastle Preparatory School), G. O. Richardson, R. H. S. Simon 
(Ascham House, Newcastle-on-Tyne). 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 


Scholarship (£70): Classics: K A. G. Raybould (Edgbaston Preparatory 
School, Mr. J. B. Stork). Scholarship (£60): Classics: H. F. Elliott (Dragon 
School, Oxford, Mr. A. E. Lynam). op (£40): Mathematics : R. Mallet 
(Norwood School, Exeter, the Rev. F. N. Bird). McRae Scholarship (£60) for 
the sons of clergy : N. O. Robinson (Wykeham House, Worthing, Mr. J. S. King). 


ECCLES SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
Lancashire County Council Senior Scholarship (£60 per annum for three years) : 


E. M. Knaggs. 
ELLESMERE COLLEGE. 


Scholarships (£45): J. M. Dempsey (Westbourne House, Penarth), M. N. Jones 
(Bickerton House, Birkdale); (£20): K. L. G. Makinson (Westbourne House, 
Penarth), I. N. Coupland (Rokeby, Wimbledon), P. M. Fraser (Penarth) ; (£10) : 
J. C. Nairn (Westbourne House, Penarth). 


EPSOM COLLEGE, SURREY. 


Entrance Scholarships: J. Woodyatt, R. H. S. Thompson (Epsom College), 
R. M. Hewat (Brockhurst, Church Stretton), A. D. Hodges (Southern i 


Bognor). 
ETON COLLEGE. 

Recommended for Foundation Scholarships : R. S. Broke, P. G. A. Calvocoressi, 
L. G. B. Brett, C. C. B. Stewart, P. M. Willis, J. M. Fisher, K. N. H. Thomson, 
M. A. C. Noble, R. L. V. Ffrench Blake, M. McIaren, J. O. J. Stephens, P. C. 
Blundell, C. E. Hills, M. B. Hutchinson, R. W. C. A. Graham, R. G. F. G. Balfour, 
H. d . Hartog, N. R. Knatchbull-Hugessen, C. M. McIaren, J. A. M. Ridley, 
R. G. Lunt, N. I,. Haworth Booth, R. W. McDowall, J. F. Brown, P. H. Macmillan, 
R. G. Fletcher. 

FALMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL., 
Senior (Leaving) Exhibition of the Jeffery Trustees: W. 
Exhibitions of the Jeffery Trustees (to be held at the School) : 
J. D. McClymont. 
FARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST. 


Entrance Soar R (£50 per annum for two years): 
(Connaught School, Frinton-on-Sea). 


FELSTEAD SCHOOL. 

Scholarships : P. B. Lake (Mr. E. M. Jackson, Mistley Place, Mistley), P. L. 
Cooper (Mr. R. E. Gordon-Walker, XIV School, Clifton), R. Pilsbury (Mr. W. G. 
Meakin, Pembroke Lodge, Southbourne), K. C. Brown (the Rev. C. W. L. Bode, 
Beechmont, Haywards Heath), R. H. Jerrome (Mr. Leslie E. S. Jones, Thrings, 


Haywards Heath). 
GIGGLESWICK SCHOOL. 
Quatercentenary Scholarship: A. A. Rayner (Mr. L. C. Stevens, Chelmsford 


Hall, Eastbourne). 
GRESHAM’S SCHOOL, HOLT. 


Open Scholarships (£50 per annum): C. W. S. Marris (Gresham’s School), 
A. R. Thomas (Shrewsbury House School, Ditton Hill, Surbiton), P. D. Irons 
(honorary) (Downside School, Purley, Surrey), M. Grimwade (honorary), H. P. K. 
Pooley (Gresham's School). County Scholarships (£100 per annuum): P. F. 
Barwood (Aldeburgh Lodge School, Suffolk), D. W. Gillett (Eversley School, 
Southwold, Suffolk). Holt ‘‘A’’ Scholarships (exemption from Tuition Fees) : 
C. Jollitfe, G. F. Ransom (Gresham’s School). 


GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 

Special Corporation Scholarships (£25 to £80 per annum) ; E. Learner, A. Ford, 
S. Bauman, I.. Seymour, K. Mapple, P. S. Wyndham, D. Hopkins, A. Pellegrini, 
B. Friendship, P. MacQueen, M. L. Vincent, W. Bailin. The Heilbut (Major) 
Scholarships (£150 per annum): S. Pope, W. Gartrell, J. Turner. The Heilbut 
(Minor) Scholarships (£50 per annum): N. Charles, L. Edgley, D. Penn, A. V. 
Hamel-Smith, D. Hewitt. The Mitchell Scholarships: G. Rhodes. G. C. Lianskv, 
K. W. Bourn, E. L. Couzens. The Haywood Scholarship (£31 10s. per annum) 3 
J. Protheroe. The Chappell Scholarship (£31 10s. per annum): S. Harrison. 
The Merchant Taylors’ Scholarship (£40): K. Riddick, V. Kantrovitch, Scholar- 
ships of the Worshipful Company of Musicians (£9 9s. per annum): K. Riddick ; 
(£46 per annum): E. Corner, J. R. Barnes. John Saunders Scholarship (£50 per 
annum): M. Jaffe. The Mercers Scholarship (£52 10s. per annum): M. M. 
Booth. The Federation of British Music Industries Scholarship (£37 16s. per 
annum): E. Jones. e 


Gooch. Junior 
J. M. Cutler, 


Margaret J. Bate 
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HARROGATE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS. 
Entrance Scholarships: B. Brown (Harrogate College for Girls), M. Warin 


(Tadcaster School). 
i SCHOOL, 
Entrance Scholarshi A. Benn (with credit in Manman eh (from Mr. W. M. 
Hornby, Sandroyd, Co Surrey), D. O. Beale (with credit in Iatin, Pomian, 


and History) (from Mr. T. W. Holme, Locker’s Park, Hemel Hempstead), E. B. 
Aaa with credit in Latin and French) (from Mr. R. Crawshaw, Selwyn House, 

taira), J. S. Bayliss (with credit in Mathematics and French) from Mr. G. B. 
Hi H ns, Or Harrow-on-the-Hill), M. J. Lambert (from the Rev. 


arm, 
E. H. on, Summer Fields, Oxford. Entrance ibitions: P. J. Ingham 
from Mr. C. G. D. Hoare, Lawrence Hone St. Anne’s-on-Sea), A. R. R. Pirie 


with credit in French) (from Mr. T. G. Hughes, Rose Hill School, Banstead, 


HORTICULTURAL COLLEGE, SWANLEY. 
apap awe 7 (£40) : Kathleen E. Hull. Exhibitions (£30): Penelope Waterfield, 
Agnes B. Beakbane, Ada Neave, Brenda Watts, Evelyn F. Hendry. 
HURSTPIERPOINT COLLEGE. 


Scholarships (£51 per annum): Mathematics: J. W. H. Watts (Mr. O. Morgan, 
Hollingbury Court, Brighton); (£42 per annum): General Education: L. Elson 
(the Rev. K. Swallow, Coventry Preparatory School). The Selwyn Scholarship 
of £30 per annum for sons of foreign missionaries : W. R. C. Purser (Mr. A. Harvey 
Trollope, Tyttenhanger Lodge, Seaford). 

IMPERIAL SERVICE COLLEGE, WINDSOR. 


Scholarships : D. Kay-Robinson (Mr. P. King, Doon House, Westgate-on-Sea), 
M. A. joss (Mr. R. Bruce Smith, Brightlands, Newnham, Gloucestershire), 


R. Phillips (Mr. A. T. L. Hickson, Oldfiel | Swanage), P. F. Hoddinott (Mr. S.L. 
Allan, Sees near Bath). Exhibitions: N. Holmes (Mr. E. H. Nicolls, 
The G , Herts, and Imperial Service College), T. E. Inglis (Mr. 
R. W. Coles tat 'Appley School, near Ryde, Isle of Wight, and Imperial 
Service 


KELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 

Senior Scholarship (£50): H. A. Begg. Entrance Scholarships (e30 
Stockwood (Mr. W. Harrison, The Downs School, Clifton); (£ 50) : E. is Ring 
(Mr. H. E. Handsombody, Probus School, Cornwall), H. M. al getty College) 
Naval Foundationership ‘(£90 for sons of Naval Officers killed in action : W. H 
Clarke. Naval Exhibition (£35): N. G. Dathan (Mr. E. W. Peach, akmak, 
Southimpton. Exhibition for sons of Clergymen (£35): R. C. Streat (Mr. F. c. 
Sandberg, Belgrave House School, Farnborough). 

KING WILLIAM'S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN. 

Scholarships: G. C. Folger (Lt.-Col. E. N. Mozley, Red House, Marston Moor, 
Kelas. R. D. Pendlebury (King William's College), G. Bibby (Malsis Hall, Cross- 
hills), T. V. Close (Brighton tory School), A. H. Donaldson, P. Padfield 
(Oxford “House, St. Anne's), J. T. Chrystal, H. W. Corkill (Ramsey Grammar 


School). 
KING'S SCHOOL, BRUTON. 


Scholarship Examination (£50): A. J. Bittleston (King’s School, Bruton) ; 
(£40) : Classics: P. A. D. Hollom (Messrs. Stallard, Hope, and Summers, Heddon 
Court, Cockfosters, Herts); (£30): A. W. M. Levy (Mr. H. Boardman, Paxton 


Park, ‘Bt. Neots). 
KING'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 


Junior King’s Scholarships : B.C. M. Hodson, F. W. Roberts, W. d'A. Maycock, 
G. F. Blumer, F. H. Compton, D. K. Clarke, and R. J.-I. Moon (all of the King's 


School). Probationer King’s Scholarships: W. M. Fitzgerald Scott (Mr. F. F. 
Sutton, Junior School, St. Lawrence College, Ramsgate), A. M. Bell (Messrs. 
Olive Batterbury, Rokeby, Wimbledon), R. B. Levey (Mr. A. O. Lightowler, 


R. Harrison Turner, Tormore, Deal), A. Foord Kelcey (Mr. F. R. Maw, 
Allen House, ie, Woking), D. I. Hill (King’s School), R. F. R. Glanville (Mr. H. G. 
Soroan Cia tham House, Ramsgate), P. H. G. Scott (Junior King’s ae 
A a King’s School). Entrance Scholarships: School House: W. 
Plisperald tt (Mr. F. F. Sutton, Junior School, St. Lawrence College, Pate 
. Bell (Messrs. Olive and Batterbury, Wimbledon); Holme House : 
R. a Le (Mr. A. O. Lightowler (Bromley). Greaves Scholarships : Senior : 
M. A. Charlton (King’s School); Junior (for two years): J. F. Minett (Junior 
King’s School); (for one year): P. H. Partridge (Junior *s School). 


KING'S SCHOOL, WORCESTER 
Open Scholarship (£15): R. G. W. Wright (Coventry Preparatory School). 
KINGSMEAD SCHOOL, HOYLAKE. 
Kingsmead School War Memorial Scholarship (£25): M. H. Foster. 


KINGSWOOD SCHOOL, BATH. 

Entrance Scholarships (£30): A. Barton, H. F. Walton. Leaving Scholarships : 
A. R. Cleminson. Scholarship (£50) for Natural Science : H. H. Wade. Posnett 
Scholarship (£80): S. W. K. Morgan. Exhibition (£50): B. B. Dodd. 

LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 

Entrance So aps (£75): P. Miller (Mr. B. B. Hardy, Dunheved College, 
Launceston); (£50): F. Skinner (Mr. L. G. Wilson, Riber Castle, Matlock), 
E. T. H. Redpath Ms G GB. Boyer, Oatlands, Harrogate). Hon. Scholarship : 
J. M. Lee (Mr. E. Owen, Terra Nova, Birkdale). Entrance Exhibitions for Sons 
of Old Leysians (£50): N. O. ibell (Mr. R. M. Chadwick, Forres, Swanage), 
A. Todrick (Mr. A. J. Farnfield, Bickley Hall, Bickley). Entrance Exhibitions 
(£25): B. T. Smailes (Mr. H. Wild, Hudderstield Ge School, Huddersfield), 
G. P. Havelock (Ealing County School, Ealing), L . Watson (King Alfred 


School, Streatham). 
LIVERPOOL COLLEGE. 


Entrance Scholarships: W. J. Watkinson (The Leas, Hoylake), C. E. Freeman 
(Blundelisands House School). 

LOUGHBOROUGH COLLEGE. 

Scholarships (£75 per annum): C. E. C. Townsend (Epsom College), F. H. 
Williams (Cheltenham Grammar School), E. N. Soar (Boys’ Grammar School, 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch), L. E. Hall (Banbury County School), N. Boulos (English 
College, Jerusalem), B. C. Scholefield (West Leeds High School). 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, OXFORD. 
Open Exhibition: E. C. Hartley (The Downs School, Clifton, Bristol). 


MALVERN COLLEGE. 


Scholarships: J. H. Atkins (Mr. G. E. S. Coxhead, Hinckley), E. J. M. Buxton 
(Hon.) (Mr. A. F. Fernie, Yarlet Hall, Stafford), A. H. Wagstaff (Mr. Cautley, 
Hawtreys, Westgate-on-Sea), A. J. Steeds (Mr. J. Huck, Hornsey, N.), J. F. Leake 
(Mr. Hickman, The Old Hall, Wellington), A. Skillington (Mr. Rudd, Stoneygate 
School, Leicester), J. Johnson (Rev. A. Postance, Hilton Court School, Seaford), 
D. R. Oppenheimer (Mr. G. F. Smith, Bowdon, Cheshire), W. H. Rigg (Hon.) 
(the Rev. E. H. Aliugten, Summerfields, Oxford), P. A. Stockil (Mr. Sparrow, 


Quernmore, Bromiley), J. Foot (Mr. O. G. E. McWilliam, Fonthill, East Grinstead), 
(Mr. F.G. 


Seacroft School, Lincolnshire). 
G. Earle, Bilton Grange, Rugby). 
MALVERN GIRLS’ COLLEGE. 

Entrance Scholarship : Georgiana Bird (The Cedars School, Leighton Buzzard). 
Entrance Exhibitions: Estner Hamp (Norland Place School), Margery Bartlett 
(St. John’s High School, Newport), Nancy Gascoigne (Boyne House School, 
es Joan Ainslie (Bridge House School, Brockenhurst), Joan Grant (Shaftes- 

al High Schoul), Barbara Allen, Penelope Howard, Myra Jollyman (Malvern 

Girls’ College Preparatory School). 

MARLBOROUGH. 


Foundation Scholarships : J.G. Monroe (Sherborne Preparatory School, Dorset), 
P. A. Lepper, A. C. Harrison, P. M. Argyle (The Old Hall School, Wellington, 


Shropshire). 
MILL HILL SCHOOL. 


Open Scholarships: J. A. Black (Belmont, Mill Hill), H. K. Benham (Tormore 
School, Upper Deal), W. P. Wood (The Downs Sch eae ee Colwall, near Malvern), 
H. B. Vanstone oe Nova School, Birkdale), J. F. Tir „Tippett (Norman Court, 
Potters Bar), C. F. Millard (Dardenne Sch F. Wallis- Jones 
(Queen Elizabeth's School, Carmarthen), R. M. Shaw Bat Nova School, 
Birkdale). Proxime accessit; E. W. Goodall (Stationers’ Company School, N. 8). 
Ministerial Exhibitions: I. 8. G. Matthews (Hill Crest, Frinton-on-Sea), A. R. 
Clack (XIV School, Clifton), P. R. Clifford (St. Aubyn’s, "Woodford, Essex). 


MONKTON COMBE SCHOOL. 


Exhibition: 8. H. J. Johnstone (Hon.) (Rev. 


Scholarships art Exhibitions: J. M. Meek (Mr. A. T. Watts, K School, 
Meols, Hoylake), J. M. H. Spencer, J. C. ASTOR (Mr. E. Eas d, Monkton, 
Combe Junior chool), I. B. Pr ife ( ev. T. Brine, Branksome, Godalming). 


NAUTICAL R S PANGBOURNE. 

Scholarships: P. W. Holmes à Court (Mount House School, Plymouth}, 
H. P. Carse (Shirley House, Watford), P. E. Yonge (Mount House School, Piy- 
mouth), who entered Pangbourne last May, P. E. Bennett (cun House School, 
Southbourne), D. Ramsay (Hillstone, Malvern). 


NOTTING HILL HIGH SCHOOL. 
Ramah Ezra Scholarship (£25 toi o ears): M. Peake. M. Berryman 
Scholarship (£20 for two years) : rust Scholarsh nip (S1 On 10s. per 
annum for two years): J. Cine atiet Morant Jones Scho 80 per 
annum for three years): F. Gwilliam. Marion Withiel Scholarship Ne per 
annum for three years): K. Kerr. 


OUNDLE SCHOOL. 
Scholarship: I. E. Tucker (Nevill House, Eastbourne). 


PALMER'S SCHOOL, ESSEX. 
“ Cicely Courtauld ” Scholarship: F. E. Bowman. “H ere r 
Scholarship: F. E. Bowman. Foundation Scholarships : G. Pearson, 
A. T. Ray, W. F. Neatham. 


RADLEY COLLEGE. 

Entrance Scholarships: A. T. Page (Mr. C. G. Gordon Brierley, Bigshotte, 
Wo ham), G. H. Kenyon (Mr. A. G. Grenfell, Mostyn House School, Parkgate), 
R. C. Bulley (Mr. J. C. Morgan-Brown, St. Edmunds, Hindhead). J. M. Burr 

. A. S. Johnson, St. Hugh’s, Bickley, Kent), A. D. Ledward (Mr. A. E. Lynam, 
ragon School, Oxford). 
REPTON SCHOOL. 

Foundation Scholarships : A. J. Fisher, G. F. M. Thompson. On the examina- 
tion, P. E. Underwood, Entrance Exhibitioner, is oon to the status of scholar. 
Entrance Scholarships : Crompton Scholar: E. G. Dommen; A. L. T. Hutson 
(the Rev. C. R. Stuart Gmelin, Holmwood School, Formby) ; wW. D. M. 
Marsden (Mr. E. N. Dowson, Cressbrook, Kirkby Lonsdale;) ; G. P. Hampshire, 
(Messrs. Holm and Woodd Smith, Lockers Park, Hemel Hempstead. 
Entrance Exhibitions: T. H. K. Berry (Mr. W. Lifton Wynne, Hazelwood, 
Limpafield), A. W. John, S. P. Culley (Messrs. Robathan and Brice Smith, 

Newnham, Glos.), the Hon. C. Wood (Messrs. Deuchar and Davies, Horton School, 
Ickwell Bury), E. K. Lee (Mr. F. H. Gresson, The Grange, Crowborough), The Hon. 
W. rA (Miss Bird, Grosvenor House School, Harrogate), G. S. Sutcliffe 

lover and Ashcroft, Smallwood Manor, Uttoxeter), J. W. Grundy 
. H. F. Sparrow, Seacroft School, Lincolnshire). 


ROEDEAN SCHOOL, BRIGHTON. 

Entrance Scholarship (£105 a year for schuol life): H. Thomas (Walthamstow 
Hall School, Sevenoaks); (£90 a year for school life): F. Hutton (Roedean 
School, Brighton). 

ROSEMEAD, LITTLEHAMPTON. 

Annual Internal Scholarship (£50) : Mary C. Clay. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUISE THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF 


The Lionel Monckton Scholarship (Composition) : . Robertson, at the 
R.A.M. Exhibitions: D. L. Hawkridge (Derby), E Gn (Croydon), 
M. North (Margate), at the R.A.M.; M. Anok Dye (London) R : 
(Birmingham), at the R.C.M. 

RUGBY SCHOOL. 

Scholarships : a E. S. Fawcett (Dragon School, Oxford), R. Heppel (Mr. 
Wilkinson, Orme Square), D. A. Parry (Packwood Ha Warwickshire), P. W. E- 
Currie (Streete Court, Westgate-on -Sea), P. A. D. MacCarthy (Chillon College), 
R. B. ny ee Choristers School, Salisbury), J. D. Lambert (Dragon School, 
Oxford), A. E. U. Maude (Rugby School, formerly Northdown Hill School, 
Cliftonville), S E. Smythies (Rugby School, formerly Oakley Hall, Cirencester). 


SEDBERGH SCHOOL., 

Scholarships (£100): G. A. Russell (Mr. Gardiner, Moffat, Scotland), D. R. 
Cargill (Miss Hanson, St. John’s Wood, N.W.), P. D. Hewat (Mr. Scott, Dolly- 
mount, Dublin). Scholarships (£80): C. A. S. Ross (the Rev. H. Walker, Melrose, 
Scotland), J. W. Pollock (Mr Seale, Redhill). Scholarships (£60): E. T. Broad- 
bent (Mr. Leigh-Lye, Sefton Park), P. A. L. Brown (Mr. I.ynam, Oxford), 
Scholarships (£40): R. H. P. Hyde (Messrs. Glover and Ashcroft, Uttoxeter), 
P. Hoare (Mr. S. L. Allan, Bath), E. H. Gwynn (Mr. Scott, Darlington r ge 
Old Sedberghian Exhibition: P. D. H. Stock | (Mr. Taylor, Dar Moodie 
Exhibition; J. C. Donaldson (Mr. Arton, Broughty Ferry, Scotlan 


SHERBORNE SCHOOL. 


Exhibition: S, A. Wilcox (Sherborne Preparatory School, Dorset). 
Scholarship: C. H. K. Cundall (Eastmans, Southsea). 


SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. 
Scholarship: J. N. Horne (The Old College, Windermere). 


(Continued on page 686.) 
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Cambridge Books 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


Fc a a ie 


St ————— M a, p PA, ag M. 


WA 


By A. W. SIDDONS, M.A. and 
R. T. HUGHES, M.A. 


Crown 8vo. 


Junior Geometry „s. 
Practical Geometry „s. 


Theoretical Geometry s. 


Practical Geometry and Theoretical Geometry may 
also be obtained in one volume, price 6s 6d. 


Two books of Notes and Answers, for “ Junior Geometry ” 
and “ Practical and Theoretical Geometry ” respectively, will be 
published shortly. 


These books are based on the various Geometry 
books by C. GODFREY and A. W. SIDDONS. 


Solutions of the Examples in 
A Treatise of Dynamics of a 
Particle and of Rigid Bodies 


By S. L. LONEY, M.A. Demy 8vo. 17s 6d. 


By R. L. G. RITCHIE, M.A., D.Litt., 
and J. M. MOORE, M.A. 


Demy 8vo. 
A Junior Manual of French 


Composition 


38 6d. 


In this book the authors aim at dealing honestly 

and clearly with the long-standing and difficult 

problem of French Composition at the School 
Certificate stage. 


A Junior French Reader 


Second Edition. With 4 Plates and Vocabulary. 
38 6d. 


Cambridge Plain Texts 


New Volumes 


MOLIÈRE : La Critique de l’École des Femmes 
and L’Impromptu de Versailles. With a Note by 


Ww 


* 


W 


x A. TILLEY. Pott 8vo. rs 3d. 
| Lessing, Hamburgische Dramaturgie I, II. Witha . 
£ A I d ; Note by G. WATERHOUSE. Pott8vo. 1s 6d each. x 
| n Introduction to Villena, Lebrija, Encina, Selections. With a Note J 
: By ERIC KEIGHTLEY RIDEAL, Humphrey T 
Owen Jones Lecturer in Physical Chemistry, 3 
Cambridge University. With a Preface by he Antigone of Sophocles 
1i; Prof. F. G. DONNAN. Demy 8vo. 18s net. Translated by HUGH MACNAGHTEN, Vice- ~ 
T OT “Every student and investigator of surface and colloid Provost of Eton. Foolscap 8vo. 2s net. | 
phenomena owes Dr Rideal a warm debt of gratitude for his 
| | Sin Se once can Pee ome oly Initi | 
scie 
a, LD oe extract from the Preface. muum f 
xe A First Latin Course on the Direct Method, to which z 
is appended a book of Exercises and some Grammar 
oe tee a questions. By R. B. APPLETON, M.A. 
Disciplina Second Edition, Revised. With 6 Plates and 
xiBy By W. H. S. JONES, Litt.D. 17 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. x 
Crown 8vo. 2s 6d net. 
An at t to show why th le of education, s sts 
witch bids ns "follow the child,” hea been o more succes English Composition 
gy: tian the o system founded on idit and. represelon; With chapters on Précis Writing, Prosody, and 
Style. By WILLIAM MURISON, M.A. 
The New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
x = 
Threshold of Anglo-Saxon A Book of Descants 
age aan By ALAN GRAY 
e author’s s e book is to show 
1i; that it is possible to bring some of the most inter- l on TA iis poet Foolscap 33: i 
‘ esting passages in Anglo-Saxon prose and poetry reble parts only, Oblong 4to. 3s 
within the range of the beginner, by means of a The issue of a second edition has supplied the 
normalized text, copious notes, and a simple opportunity of making the collection more complete, 
) glossary, and at the same time to avoid dullness - and seventeen Descants (Nos. 134-150) have been 
| | and difficulty. added. x 
xy x 
LONDON: Fetter Lane, E.C. 4 
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ST. BEES SCHOOL. 
Scholarship: L. A. I,ingo (The Old College, Windermere). 
ST. BRANDON'’S, BRISTOL. 


Entrance Scholarships (£25 per annum): R. Auster; (£30 per annum) 
M. Winter. 


COLLEGE OF ST. COLUMBA, RATHFARNHAM. 


Entrance Scholarships: E. H. Gwynn (Mr. W. L. Scott, Baymount, Dolly- 
mount, Dublin), D. L. Gibson (Mr. J. H. Scott, Dinglewood, Colwyn Bay), G. R. 
Midwill (Mr. A. B. Craig, Aravon, Bray, Co. Wicklow), E. W. L. Thompson 
(Mr. F. M. Bently, Monkstown Park, Co. Dublin). 


ST. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, OXFORD. 

Scholarships (£70): R. A. Colley-March (Connaught House, Portmore, 
Weymouth) (Messrs. Halton and Cartwright), C. M. Cockin (Red House, Moor 
_ Monkton, York) (Lieutenant-Colonel E. N. Mozcley). Scholarships (£50). 
J. P. Fairclough (The Leas, Hoylake, Cheshire) (Messrs. Dealtry and Barr), 
J. C. T. Sykes (Orleton, Scarborough) (Mr. F. S. Cooper-Venables). Exhibitions 
£30): K. J. Veitch (Norwood, Pennsylvania, Exeter) (the Rev. F. N. Bird), 

.W. L. Watts (Wolborough Hill School, Newton Abbot, South Devon) (Mr. R. B. 
Green), J. C. Montague (The Leas, Hoylake, Cheshire) (Messrs. Dealtry and Barr). 


ST. LAWRENCE COLLEGE. 

Scholarships: J. R. Winter (Hon.) (Mr. F. F. Sutton, the Junior School, 
St. Lawrence College), F. M. Holme (Mr. F. F. Sutton, the Junior School, 
St. Lawrence College), S. Toop (the Rev. H. Summerhayes, St. Michael's, Limps- 
field), T. W. Peddar (Mr. T. J. E. Sewell, South Lodge, Lowestoft). Exhibitions : 
P. D. Randall (Hon.) (Mr. F. F. Sutton, the Junior School, St. Lawrence College), 
J. W. S. Hardie (Mr. T. J. E. Sewell, South Lodge, Lowestoft), H. J. Thompson, 
(Mr. F. F. Sutton, the Junior School, St. Lawrence College). 


ST. PAUL'S SCHOOL. 

Junior Foundation Scholarships: I. R. Atkins, E. C. Baker, R. J. Bromley, 
J. H. V. Hall, D. A. Hopkins, R. M. Marsh, G. I. Palmer, P. S. R. Payne, G. 
Shneerson (St. Paul's School, L. H. Goldrei, W. P. A. Graetz, O. M. Lidwell (Colet 
Court), J. D. Eastwood, K. D. Lewis (Merton Court, Sidcup), N. Busvine, A. 
Du Schinsky (Peterborough Lodge), C. Tooke, S. N. Weight (Durston House), 
B. F. Freedman (Warwick House), J. Plymen (Brondesbury College), J. O. 
Trilling (The Hall, Hampstead), G. T. White (Hamilton House). Senior Scholar- 
ships: J. L. Baker, B. Berg, F. S. Brown, J. N. Cave, J. A. Gibson, D. B. C. 

ford, H. T. Laycock, S. M. Mischler, L. J. Nicholas, R. B. Pugh, G. L. T. 
Walker, J. H. Ward (St. Paul’s School). 
ST. PAUL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN 

Foundation Scholarships: Senior: A. Abbott, N. Binyon, F. Clark, C. Forbes, 
J. Gray, M. Isaac, M. Layton, A. Lovel, B Reeve, V. Trump, C. Turner, J. Whatley 
(St. Paul’s Girls’ School). Junior: S. Galperin (Willesden County School), 
M. Lipman (South Hampstead High School), M. Llovd (County Secondary School, 
Fulham), M. Pierrepont (Retford County High School), D. Ripman (Norland 
Place School), M. Todd (Kelvin House, Ruislip), M. Beck, M. Gladwell, E. Grigg, 
D. Hubback, R. King, I. Tonkin (St. Paul’s Girls’ School). 


ST. PETER'S SCHOOL, YORK. 


Foundation Scholarship ({50): J. G. Young (Mr. C. Atkins, Sydenham Hill 
School). Hey Scholarship: N. J. I.. Brock (St. Peter's Preparatory School, 
York). House Exhibition: J. H. Bolland (Miss Bird, Grosvenor House, Harro- 
gate). Exhibition for Sons of Clergy: J. C. Cowburn (Bramcote Hall, Notts). 


STOWE SCHOOL. 

Scholarships: P. M. Beech (Mr. C. H. T. Hayman, Manor House, Brackley), 
P. A. J. G. Graham (Mr. J. C. Morgan-Brown, St. Edmund's School, Grayshott, 
Hindhead), A. R. W. Stansfeld (Mr. R. Crawshaw, Sel House, Broadstairs), 
i P. McDonagh (Mr. H. C. McDonell, Twyford School, Winchester), D. N. Deakin 
Mr. D. Shilcock, Kings Mead, Seaford, Sussex), J. N. Woodbridge (Mr. A. W. 
Roberts, Langley Place, St. Leonards-on-Sea). 


STRAMONGATE SCHOOL, KENDAL. 


Scholarships: J. Walmsley (Castle Green Lodge, Kendal), R. Allen (Rose 
Cottage, Elterwater), F. Hampson (Woodhey Road, Holcombe Brook, Ramsbottom, 


Manchester). 
HIGH SCHOOL, SUNDERLAND. 


Mathematics Scholarship (tenable at Royal Holloway College), Old Girls’ 
Scholarship (£30 per annum for three years), South Shields Education Authority 
Scholarship (£30 per annum for three years): A. Christie. Everett Scholarship 
(£50), tenable at St. Hugh’s College, Oxford: E. O’Shaughnessy. 


SUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL. 
Entrance Scholarship (£60 per annum): D. E. Watts (Kingsmead School, 


Hoylake). 
TAUNTON SCHOOL. 


Entrance Scholarships (£40 per annum): F. C. Sloper (Yeovil School), J. O. 
Reid (Taunton School), H. R. Morris (Holyrood School, Bognor), R. Davie 
(Hailey School, Bournemouth), S. F. Sly (Taunton School). 

TONBRIDGE SCHOOL. 

New Judd Scholarships (£100 per annum): J. J. Nottidge (Messrs. A. L. and 
M. H. Bickmore, Yardley Court, Tonbridge), P. F. Hancock (Messrs. A. L. and 
M. H. Bickmore, Yardley Court, Tonbridge); (£80 per annum): R. P. Young 
(Mr. J. amb, Hailey School, Bournemouth). Judd Scholarship: J. C. Gayford 
(Tonbridge School and Mr. B. A. Snell, Mowden School, Brighton). Foundation 
Scholarships: E. C. Turner (Mr. G. K. Thompson, The Abbey, Beckenham ; 
R. J. de Trey (Tonbridge School and Messrs. F. Chawner and J. C. Highfield, 
Hamilton House, Ealing), P. Brendon (Messrs. A. L. and M. H. Bickmore, Yardley 
Court, Tonbridge), G. W. Rothschild (Tonbridge School and Mr. W. Douglas, 
The School, Malvern Iink), G. J. lean (Mr. A. E. Clark, St. Wilfrid’s, Hawkhurst), 
D. A. Howarth (Tonbridge School and Messrs. H. N. Layton and C. E. W. V. 
Reynolds, Manor House, Horsham). Gustavus John Low Scholarship (£50 per 
annum): J. M. Tew (Mr. B. C. Pearce, Durston House, Ealing). 


UPPINGHAM SCHOOL. 

Scholarships: D. L. K. Milman (the Rev. G. Earle, Bilton Grange, Rugby), 
E. M. Evans (Mr. G. B. Bee, Eversley School, Southwold), E. F. Higginson (the 
Rev. D. H. Marshall, Ovingdean School, Brighton}, E. D. Hitchins (Mr. E. F. 
Titley, St. Wulframs, Bournemouth), C. I}. Wykes (Mr. G. B. F. Rudd, Stonevgate 
School, Leicester), R. F. J. Lindsell (Mr. C. R. Jelf, King’s College School, Cam- 
bridge). Rutland Scholarships : A. G. Graham (Messrs. Franklin and Fitzherbert, 
Stanciiffe Hall, Matlock), D. Skingley (Oakham School). 

WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 

Resident King’s Scholarships in College: J. G. Lea ‘Mr. Hickman, The Old 
Hall, Wellington, Shropshire), J. R. C. Engleheart (Mr. Stallard, Hebden Court, 
Cockfosters), J. E. Rich (Mr. Thompson, The Abbey School, Beckenham), F. E. 
Pagan (the Rev. J. Clegg, Shipmeadow, Beccles), C. E. G. Wickham (Westminster 


School and Manor House, Clapham); Science and Modern Languages: J. R. 
Cheadle (Mr. Turner, Tormore, Upper Deal), J. D. Argyle (Mr. Hickman, The Old 
Hall, Wellington, Shropshire); Mathematics: B. P. C. Bridgewater (Westminster 
School and Mr. Gibbs, Stoane Street, S.W.), L. E. de St. Paér (Mr. Machell tox, 
Mount House School, Plymouth). Non-Resident King’s Scholarships: J. H. F. 
Norbury (Westminster School and Mr. Davies, Harrow View, Ealing), J. S. Joly 
(Westminster School and Mr. Gladstone, Cliveden Place, S.W.) (Honorarv). 
Exhibitions (£50): R. C. Plaistowe (Westminster School and Mr. Pearce, Durston 
House, Ealing); (£39): W. R. S. Doll (Westminster School and Mr. Gibbs, 


Sloane Street, S.W.); (£25): T. R. Crook (the Rev. T. A. Lord, Merton Court, 


Foots Cray). 
WINCHESTER. 
Scholarship: R. Roaf (Mr. A. H. Linford, Peterborough Lodge). 


DR. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY. 

Lloyd Roberts Scholarship (£30 for three years): E. Facon. School Leaving 
Scholarships (£25 for three years) : K. Bedington ; (£15 for two years): E. Jones. 
County Exhibition (£10 for three years): N. Young Evans (not accepted as 
awarded previous year.) 

WORKSOP COLLEGE. 

Entrance Scholarships (£50) : R. C. Palmer (Mr. A. G. Grenfell, Mostyn House, 
Parksgate); (£40): B. A. Wise (Mr. R. V. McVitie, St. Edward’s, Broadstairs), 
J. W. B. Wilkinson (the Rev. H. A. Moreton, Marton Hall, Bridlington). 


WREKIN COLLEGE. 


Scholarships: S. J. M. Fisher (Rev. H. A. Abbott, Grays, Essex), W. Brice 
Smyth (Messrs. Seth-Smith and Weaving, Elm Park, Killylea, Co. Armagh), 
G. A. W. Burn (Mr. H. C. Barber, The Glebe House, Hunstanton). Exhibition : 
J. C. D. Howland (Mr. W. P. Singleton, The Elms, Colwall). 


WYCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL. 

Open Scholarships: P. M. Brentnall (St. Mary’s School, Calne, Wilts, and 
Wycombe Abbey School), K. M. Darroch (The Perse School for Girls, Cambridge), 
P. M. Evans (Swansbourne House School, Winslow, Bucks), P. D. C. Kirkbride 
(Ravenscroft Preparatory School, Highfield, Southampton), R. I. I. M. Phillips 
Len Sevigné, Paris, and private tuition), J. Stott (The Downs, Upper Walmer, 

ent). 


3. OTHER AWARDS 


CAMELFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Sir James Smith University Exhibition ({60 per annum) to University College, 
Exeter: P. Cobbledick. 


DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM. 
W. H. Leach to Emmanuel College, Cambridge ; S. F. Allison to Jesus College, 
Cambridge; W. D. Kerr to Queen's College, Cambridge; A. T. Culwick to 
Brasenose College, Oxford; W. A. M. Edwards and D. G. Ferriman to Oriel 


College, Oxford. 
EPSOM COLLEGE. 
History Scholarship (£80 per annum) to Clare College, Cambridge: E. L. 


Clarke. 
HARWICH SCHOOL, DOVERCOURT. 


State Scholership (Science), tenable at King’s College, London: R. Halstead. 
County Music Scholarship (Pianoforte) (£50 per annum for three years), tenable 
at Royal Academy of Music: D. M. Green. 


KING EDWARD VI SCHOOL, SOUTHAMPTON 


State Scholarship at Pembroke College, Cambridge: H. R. Spencer. 
Goldsmith Exhibition at University of Cambridge: G. T. P. Tarrant. 


KING'S HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WARWICK. 


Clothworkers’ Scholarship ({80 per annum, in Mathematics), tenable at 
Somerville College, Oxford: A. M. Page. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 


Scholarships at Christ Church : Classics: P. May, A. J. D. Winnifrith ; Modern 
Languages: G. P. Young. Hinchcliffe Scholarship in Modern History: P. A. M. 
Morrah. Exhibition at Christ Church: Modern Historv: J. S. H. Shattuck. 
Exhib.tiou at Trinity College, Cambridge: Classics: S. Chapman; Science: 
A. B. Murison; Modern Languages and History: A. E. Howell. 


WINCHESTER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Science Scholarship, tenable at St. Hugh’s College, Oxford: P. Bone. 


COMMONWEALTH FUND SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Commonwealth Fund Fellowships, tenable by British graduates in American 
universities for the two years beginning in September, 1926: A. M. Adamson, 
St. Andrew's University, to the University of California, in Zoology; F. N. 
Astbury, Liverpool University, to Columbia University, in Architecture ; 
I. W. M. A. Black, St. Andrew's University, to Yale University, in Physical 
Chemistry ; F. P. Chambers, Clare College, Cambridge, to Harvard University, 
in Architecture; Miss M. E. Cranswick, King? College, London, to Columbia 
University, in Education; R. Fisher, Hertford College, Oxford, to Yale Univer- 
sity, in Economics ; Miss I. Gordon, Aberdeen University and the Imperial College 
of Science and Technology, London, to Stanford University, in Zoology ; Miss 
H. A. C. Green, Westfield College, London, to the University of Pennsylvania, in 
Literature ; D. B. Harden, Trinity College, Cambridge, and Aberdeen University, 
to the University of Michigan, in Archaeology ; R. L. Lechmere-Oertel, Birming, 
ham University, to Columbia University, in Engineering; K. A. H. Murray- 
Edinburgh University, to Cornell University, in Economics; E. P. Mumford, 
Manchester University and Christ’s College, Cambridge, to the University of 
California, in Agriculture; M. A. Peacock, Glasgow University, to Harvard 
University, in Geology ; G. S. Pryde, St. Andrew's University, to Yale University, 
in History; C. B. Purves, St. Andrew's University, to Johns Hopkins University 
and the Bureau of Standards, Washington, B.C., in Organic Chemistry ; R. A. 
Robb, Glasgow University, to the University of Chicago, in Mathematics; W. Rule 
of Armstrong College, Durham, to Cornell University, in Physics; F. J. Whelan, 
University College, Cork, to Harvard University, in Literature; H. Williams, 
Liverpool University and the Imperial College of Science and Technology, London, 
to the University of California, in Geology ; N. C. Wright, Christ Church, Oxford, 
School of Agriculture, Cambridge University, and Reading University. to Cornell 
University, in Agriculture. 

KITCHENER SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The Council of the Lord Kitchener National Memorial Fund announce the 
following awards of Kitchener Scholarships to the sons of officers and men of 
H.M. Forces: J. B. Atkinson, McLaren High School, Callander, to Imperial 
College of Science, South Kensington; W. A. Attwood, Sevenoaks Grammar 
School, to Cambridge University ; J. W. Barrett, Exmouth Secondary Schon, 
to Imperial College of Science, South Kensington ; T. E. P. Blomefield, Wellington 


(Continued on page 690.) 
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Chemistry and Mechanics 


A SELECTION OF CAMBRIDGE 
STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS 


Chemistry 


(Part II of Experimental Science.) By S. E. 
BROWN, M.A., B.Sc. Crown 8vo. 38 6d. 


Outlines of Chemistry 
With practical work. By H. J. H. FENTON, 


M.A., Sc.D.; F.R.S. Part I. Second (enlarged) 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 


Physical Chemistry for Schools 


By H. J. H. FENTON. Crown 8vo. 5s 6d. 


Notes on Qualitative Analysis 
Concise and Explanatory. By H. J. H. 
FENTON. Crown 4to. New Edition, revised. 
8s 6d net. Supplement. 3s 6d net. Notes and 
Supplement in 1 vol., 10s 6d net. 


A Method of Teaching Chemistry 


in Schools 


By A. M. HUGHES, B.Sc., and R. STERN, 
B.Sc. Crown 8vo. 5s 6d net. 


Notes on Elementary Inorganic 


Chemis 
By F. H. JEFFERY, M.A. Demy 8vo. 3s 6d. 
With blank pages, interleaved. 4s. 


Ino ic Chemistry 
By E. I. LEWIS, M.A. (Cantab.), B.Sc. (Lond.). 
With an Introductory Note by Sir RICHARD 
THRELFALL, K.B.E., F.R.S. Third, revised 
and enlarged, Edition. Demy 8vo. 7s 6d. 


Practical Chemistry 
A Course of Laboratory Work. By M. M. 
PATTISON MUIR, F.R.S., and DOUGLAS 
CARNEGIE, M.A. 4s 6d net. 


A Treatise on the Principles of 
Chemistry 
By M. M. PATTISON MUIR, M.A., F.R.S. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 21s net. 


Elementary Dynamics for Schools 
By C. E. ASHFORD, M.A., Headmaster of the 
Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s 6d. 


A Treatise on Elementary Hydro- 
statics 
By J. GREAVES, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Elementary Dynamics 
A Textbook for Engineers. By J. W. LANDON, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 


Mechanics and Hydrostatics for Be- 
ginners 
By S. L. LONEY, M.A. Extra fcap 8vo. 
Fourth Edition (19th impression). 5s. 


The Elements of Statics and 
mics 

By S. L. LONEY, M.A. Extra fcap 8vo. Ios. 

Also published separately, Statics. Fifth 

Edition (19th impression). 5s 6d. Dynamics. 

Third Edition (17th impression). 5s. Solutions 


of the Examples. Fourth Edition (8th impres- 


sion). 9s. 


Treatise on Elementary Dynamics 
By S. L. LONEY, M.A., Second Edition (11th 
impression). Crown 8vo. 7s 6d. Solutions. 
Seoond Edition. 8s 6d. 


An Elementary Treatise on Statics 
By S. L. LONEY, M.A. Second Edition (4th 
impression). Demy 8vo. 14s. 


The Elements of Hydrostatics 
By S. L. LONEY, M.A. Extra fcap 8vo. 
Second Edition (8th impression). 5s 6d. Solu- 
tions. Second impression. 6s. 


An Elementary Treatise on the Dy- 
namics of a Particle and of Rigid 
Bodies 
By S. L. LONEY, M.A. Seoond Edition (4th 


impression). Demy 8vo. 14s. Solutions. 
17s 6d net. 


Elementary Experimental Statics for 
Schools 


By A. P. MCMULLEN, M.A. Revised for the 
press, with some additional matter and a 
Preface, by E. W. E. KEMPSON, B.A. Crown 
8vo. With 250 text-figures. 8s 6d. 


Experimental Science 


By S. E. BROWN, M.A., B.Sc. 
Crown 8vo. In 3 Parts. Part I, Physics, is issued in six sections: 1, Measurement, 28; 2, Hydrostatics, 2S; 
3, Mechanics, 2s; 4, Heat, 2s 6d; 5, Light, 3s; 6, Sound, 3s 6d ; Sections 1-4 bound together, 5s ; Sections 4 
and 5, 58; Sections 4, 5, and 6, 7s 6d. Part III. Experimental Electricity and Magnetism. 5s. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
LONDON: Fetter Lane, E.C. 4 
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From EDWARD ARNOLD & CO’S List. 


ENGLISH. 
Arnold’s English Literature Series. 2s. 6d. each. 
Kidnapped . David Coppechald 
Tale of Two Cities. Old Curiosity Shop. 
Ivanhoe. Dombey and Son. 
Westward Ho ! Pickwick. 
Cloister and the Hearth, Lorna Doone. 
Hereward the W Moonfleet 
Arnold’s Literary Reading Books. Hinstrated: 23. 6d. each. 
Traveller's Tales. 
In Goiden Realms. creed Tree 
In the Worid of Books. Tellers of Tales. 
Rambles in Bookland, The Storied Past. 
pe from a Bookshelf The Tree of Empire. 
Master Foik. 
Lee’s Selections from English Literature. Books I and II, 2s. 6d. 


Books III and IV, 3s. 6d. 


The Arnold Prose Books. Each contains selections from one 
author. 24 Vols. 


§d.; cloth, 8d 
The Laureate Poetry y Books.’ Books 1-7, Miscellaneous ; ; Books 


Graduated aiscellanocus poems. 
7 Books. Paper, 5d.; cloth, 8d. 


Literary Monographs by Prof. ‘Oliver Elton. Paper, 1s. 6d. 
Cloth, 29. 6d. each. 
Wordsworth. Shelley. ii j Tonuveon 

Matthew Arnold. 


Selections from English Literature. Edited by BUzApETH LEE. 
Books I and II, 2s. 6d. each ; titers tee IV, 3s. 6d 
Selected Essays from English Literature. ‘Edited by by ELIZABETH 


Selections i om Matthew Arnold, Tennyson, Longfellow. Each 


in one Vol. 2s. 6d 
Piers the Plowman. “Translated into Modern Prose. By K. M. 


WARREN. 
Baines’s Short History of English Literature. 6s. 


Laureata and the Poet’s Realm. Two famous collections of 
Poetry for Schools. 2s. 6d. each Vol. 


The Britannia Poetry Book. 1s. 8d. 
A Junior Book of Poetry. 1s. 2d. 


Mount Helicon. A new anthology of verse. 2s. 6d. 
English Narrative Poems. 2s. 6d. 
English Ballads and Short Narrative Poems. 2s. 6d. 


A First Course of English Literature. By Dr. R. Witson. Is. gd. 
Modern Essays. Reprinted from The Times. 23. 6d. 
Historical Tales from Shakespeare. By Sir A. T. QuILLER-CoucH. 


Lamb's ‘Adventures of Ulysses. With an Introduction by ANDREW 
LANQ, 
Stories from Famous Pictures. By F. Watts. 6 Books. Paper, 
6d.; cloth, 9d. each. 
COMPOSITION, &c. 
Memory Work and Appreciation. By E. J. Kenny. 
English Essays. Edited by E. D’ TA 2s. 6d. 
Arnold’s Junior English Composition. 2s. 
Composition from English Models. By E. J. KENNy. Book I, 
1s. 6d. Book II, 28. 6d. Book III, by E. D'OYLEY, 2s. 6d. 
Kenny’s Exercises in Composition, I-III. 5d. each. 
Exercises for Parsing in Colour. By EDITH HASTINGS. 
plete, 2s. 6d. Three Parts (each containing colour chart), 8d. each. 
Arnold’s Junior English Grammar. 2s. 


Is. 6d. 


Com- 


s. Od. 
Essay Writing. By G. KENDALL, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
First Précis Book. By G. A. F. CHATWIN. 38. 6d. 
Grammatical English. By F. W. G. Foar, D.Lit., M.A. 4s. 6d. 
Lingua Materna. By Dr. R. Witson. 3s. 6d. 


HISTORY. 


The Building of the Modern World. By J. A. BRENDON. 4 vels. 
ustrat 2s. 6d 
Junior History of England. By Prof. Sir CHARLES Oman, M.P., 
and M. OMAN. $s. 6d. Revised and including the Great War. 
Arnold’s Short English History. By C. E.M. HAWKESWORTH. 2s. 
Oman’s History of England. Complete to the end of the Great 
War, 7s. 6d. Part I (to 1603), 4s. Part II, 4s. 6d. Division I (to 1307), 
2s. 6d. II (1307-1688), 3s. III (from 1688), 3s. 6d. 
38. 6d. 


England in the Nineteenth Century. By Sir C. Oman, M.P. 

Social and Industriai History of England. By Dr. F. W. TICKNER. 
Complete, 7s. 6d. Parts ai 3s. each. 

Scenes from European History. By G. B. SMITH. 3s. 


Modern European History. 1492-1924. By W. F. REppaway. 
. net. 


HISTORY—Continued. 
Outlines of European History, 1789-1914. By G. B. Swsits. 


Outlines of British History. By G. B. Surrm. Complete, 6s. 
Part I, to 1603. Part II, 1603-191 


The Last Century in Europe, 1814-1910. “By C. E. M. Hawxss- 


WORTH. 7s. 6d 
A General of the World. By Oscar Pac nne. I— 


Ancient, 86. 6d. 1I1—Medieval, 36.6d. I1I—Modern, 86. 6d. Complete. 8s. 6d. 
The Ancient World. By C. Du Ponrert, M.A. 6s. 
The World in Arms, 1914-1918. By S. CUNNINGTON. 2s. 6d. 
Days of Alkibiades. By C. E. RosINson, M.A. 7s. 6d. net. 
Builders of History. 6 Vols. 1s. 6d. each. 
e High Priests. By E. R. Bevan. &s. 6d. net. 
Its Growth and Message. By Sara A. 


Lessons in Old 1 Testament History. By Ven. A.S. AGLEN. 5s. 6d. 
Seven Roman Statesmen. By Prof. Sir C. Oman, M.P. 7s. 6d. 
Friends of the Olden Time. By A. GARDINER. 2s. 6d. 
Men of Might. By A. C. Benson and H. F. W. TATHAM. 6s. net. 
Elementary Civics. By C. H. BLAKISTON. 2s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
A Note-Book of Ordnance Survey Map Reading with Exercises. 


A Text-Book of Geography. By A. W. ANDREWS. 7s. 6d. 
ern Geographies. I—England and Wales. II— 
The British Isles. III—Europe. IV—Asia. 9d. each; cloth, 1s. 


Outlines of Physiography. By Prof. A. J. HERBERTSON. 4s. 6d. 
Practical Atlas of the British Isles. 10d. net. 
Arnold’s Home and Abroad Atlas. 8d. net. 


FRENCH. 
French Composition from French Models. By R. A. Sraxcrr. 


Contes en an By R. A. SPENCER. 2s. 
Pas à Pas. By R. A. SPENCER. 238. 
Giurlande de Poésies. By R. A. SPENCER. 18. 9d. 

Les Pierres qui Parlent : Une Visite à Paris. By J. WoLFF. 2s. 6d. 
Maupassant : Contes Choisis. By C. W. GRIBBLE. 2s. 

First Lessons in French. By M. Bacurey. 2s. 6d. 


la Francaise. By Lady BELL and Mrs. TREVELYAN. 
Book I, 1s. IJ, 1s. 2d. ITI, 1s. 4d. 

French without Tears. By Lady BELL. Book I, 1s. II, rs. 2d.; 
, 48. . l 
Arnold’s Modern French Course. By H. L. Hurrton, M.A. 

Book I, 2s. 6d. Book II, 3s. 

Grammaire Francaise. By E. RENAULT. 2s. 6d., 
Grammaire Francaise. By E. RENAULT. 5s. v 
Exercises in French Grammar. By E. RENAULT. 2s. 
apd French Reader. By E. RENAULT. 2s. 

Le Francais chez lui. By W. H. Hopecgs and P. POWELL. 
Les Francais en Ménage. By J. S. WoLFF. 2s. 

Les Francais en Voyage. By Jerta S. WOLFF. 2s. 
Les Français dean B. y J. S. WoLFF. 2s. 
Français en Guerre. J. S. WoLFF. 2s. 
Les Aventures de Maitre Ecard By M. CEPPI. 
Renard le Fripon. By M. CEPPI. ts. 3d. 
Morceaux Choisis. Edited by R. L. Du PONTET. 


GERMAN and SPANISH. 
German Composition from German Models. By J. P. Ivens. 


Arnold’s Modern German Course. By Dr. F. W. WILson. 3s. 6d. 
First German Prose Composition. By Dr. F. W. WILSON. 2s. 
Second | German Prose Composition. By Dr. F. W. Wi son. 


Free. Composition in German. By Dr. F. W. Witson. 1s. 6d. 
A First German Reader. By Prof. D. L. Savory. 2s. 

A First Spanish Book. By H. J. CHAYTOR. 3s. 6d. 

A First Spanish Course. By E. A. Wootr. 58. 


LATIN. 
Arnold’s New Latin Course. Part I, 2s. Part II, 2s. 6d. 
Gardiner’s First Latin Course. 2s. 6d. 
Easy Latin Prose. By W. H. SPRAGGE. 2s. 
Latin Prose Composition. By W. R. HARDIE. 5s. 
Livy, Book XXVI. By R. M. Henry. 3s. 6d. 


1s. 6d. 


Is. 3d. 
2s. 6d. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD & Co., 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 1. 
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LAT IN—continued. 
Simplified Caesar. By W. F. Witron. 2s. 
Simplified Ovid. By W. F. Witton. 2s. 
Dies Romani. By W. F. Witron. Easy Extracts. 2s. 
Selections from Ovid’s Heroides. By Lewis and BRoADBENT. 2s. 
Selections from Ovid’s Metamorphoses. By H. A. JACKSON. 2s. 
The F Fables of Orbilius. By A. D. Gopizy. PartI,1s. Part II, 


Gardiner’s Latin Translation Primer. 2s. 
Gardiner’s Second Latin Reader. 2s. 6d. 
Mirabilia. By C. D. OLIVE. Modern Stories in Latin. 


MATHEMATICS. 
The Inductive Arithmetic. By E. SANKEY. 
Pupils’. Books, | I-III, 44d. each. IV-VII, 6d. each. 
Class T * Books, with Answers, Notes on Method, and Oral Exer- 
Mec nooks {aaa tI. 1s. 6d. each; IV-VII, 2s. each. 


Commercial Arithmetic. By E. SANKEY. Book I, 2s. Book II, 2s. 

A School Arithmetic. Pye C. - JONES, Ph.D., and P. H. WYKES, 
M.A. 4s. 6d. Parts I-III, 

Arnold’s Half-Crown Arithmetic. By J. P. KIRKMAN and 
J. T. LITTLE. 2s. 6d. 


By C. M, TATON Parts I-III, 
1s. 8d. each, without Answers; 2s. each, with Answers. 

Easy Arithmetio and Accounts. By È. SANKEY and G. A. Lorp. 
Books I and II, 1s. 6d. each. 

Elementary Algebra. By C. O. Tucxey, M.A., Assistant Master 
at Charterhouse. In Two Books. 3s. 6d. each. Complete, 6s. 6d. 

Geometry for Schools. By A. C. Jones. Part I, 2s. Parts II 
and III, 2s. 6d. Complete, 6s. 6d. 

Elements of poeometry. By Dr. R. Lacnran and W. C. 


FLETCHER, 
Elementary Geamstey. By W. C. FLETCHER, M.A. 2s. 
Practical Trigonometry. By H. C. PLAYNE, M.A., and R. C. 


FAWDRY, M.A. 3s. 
Calculus for Schools. By R. C. Fawpry and C. V. DURELL. 


Part I, 36. 6d. Part II, 4s. Compiete, 6s. 6d. 
PHYSICS and CHEMISTRY. 
A School History of Science. By J. A. COCHRANE. 2s. 6d. 
The Elements of Natural Science. By Rev. W. BERNARD SMITH, 
B.Sc., Marlborough College. Part I, 5s. Part II, 5s. 6d. 
Heat. By W. R. CALVERT, Harrow School. 6s. 
Light. By W. H. TOPHAM. 


1s. 6d. 


9s. net. 
. D. EGGAR. “48. 

Magnetism. By C. E. ASHFORD. 4s. 6d. 
Magnetism and Electricity, By E. W. Kempson. 3s. 6d. 
Elementary Chemistry. By E. J. Hotmyarp. 58. 
Elementary Physical Chemistry. By W. H. BARRETT. 6s. 
Inorganic Chemistry. By E. J. HOLMYARD, Clifton. 6s. 6d. 
Inorganic Chemistry for Schools. By W. M. Hooton, M.A. 5s. 
Elements of Inorganic Chemistry. By W. H. SHENSTONE. 68. 6d. 
Outlines of Inorganic Chemistry. By Dr. E. B. Lupram. 5s. 
Outlines of Organic Chemistry. By E. J. Hotmyarp. 7s. 6d. net. 


PHYSIOLOGY and PEDAGOGY. 
Elementary Physiology for Teachers. By Dr. W. B. DRUMMOND. 


A Manual of Physiology. By L. Hitt, F.R.S. 6s. 

Physiology for Beginners. By L. Hit, F.R.S. 2s. 

Psychology for Teachers. By Prof. LLOYD MorGcan, F.R.S. 4s. 6d. 
The Dawn of Mind. By M. DrumMonp. 3s. 6d. net. 

Five Years Old or Thereabouts. By M. DRUMMOND. 5s. net. 
Experimental Pedagogy. By Dr. E. CLAPARÈDE. 5s. net. 


Some e Contributions to Child Psychology. By M. DRUMMOND. 
ne 
Technical Education: Its Development and Aims. By C. T. 
Mars, M.A., M.I.Mech.E. 6s. net. 
THE shah ca EDUCATOR’S LIBRARY: 
ITOR: Prof. A. A. 
Education : Its Data a ead” First Principles. By By Prof. T. PERCY 
NUNN, D.Sc. 6s. net. 
The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages. By Prof. H. G. 
ATKINS and H. L. Hutton, M.A. 6s. net. 
a and Religious Education. By Sopuig Bryant, D.Sc., 
net 
The „Organization and Curricula of Schools. By W. G. SLEIGHT, 
Introduction fo to the Psychology of Education. By Dr. J. DREVER, 
The Moral Self : An Introduction to Ethics. By A. K. WHITE 
and A. MACBEATH. 6s. net. 
A Survey of the History of Education. By HELEN M. WODEHOUSE, 
M.A., D.Phil. 6s. net. 


(Other Volumes in Preparatton.} 


New Books 


MAKERS OF BRITISH HISTORY. By R.B 
Mowat, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
A new series of three books consisting of simply and 


attractively written biographies of some outstanding 
characters in British history. 

I. 1066-1608. 2s. 6d. (Ready.) 

II. 1608-1798. (In the press.) 

III. §inoe 1798. (In the press.) 

A PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY. By C. B. 
THuRSTON, B.Sc., F.R.G.S., Geography Master, Kilburn 
Grammar School. 5 Volumes. With numercus Maps and 
Diagrams. 

Book I. The Home Region and the Home Land. 160 
Pages. 2s. 3d. 

Book II. Africa and Australasia. 160 pages. 2s. 3d. 

Book III. America. 192 pages. 2s. éd. 

Book IV. Eurasia. 224 pages. 2s. od. 

Book V. The World. In preparation. | 


NEW ENGLISH EXERCISES. By Guy Boas, M.A., 

Assistant Master at St. Paul’s School. 128 pages. Cloth, 2s. 

Covers such subjects as Précis, Essays, Analysis, Use of 
Words, Figurative Language, &c. 


A BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. Edited by ERIC 
PARTRIDGE, M.A., B.Litt., Assistant Lecturer in English 
Literature in the University of Manchester. Cloth, 2s. €d. 


THE POETS’ HIGHWAY. A new graded anthology 
of poetry. Edited by ELIZABETH D’OyvLty. Poems in each 
book are grouped in sections according to subject matter— 
e.g. Stories in Verse, Songs of the Sea, Poems of the Open Air, 
&c. Many copyright works are included. 

Book I. (Ages 8-10.) 96 pages. Paper, çd. ; cloth, 18. 
Book II. (Ages 10-12.) 128 pages. Paper, 18. ; cloth, 1s. 3d. 
Book III. (Ages 12-15.) 160 pages. Cloth boards, 1s. €d. 


THE MERRIE ENGLAND BOOKS. Written and 
illustrated by MARGARET BAINES REED, Author of “The 
Boy Kings.” Cloth, with picture covers. 2s. 3d. each. 

I. The Foundling of Thornesford. A story of Norman 
and Saxon. 
II. The Walls of Acre. A story of the Crusades. 
III. Dapple Grey. A story of the Peasants’ Revolt. 


SECOND STEPS IN FRENCH. By R. A. SPENCER, 
M.A. (Lond.), Assistant Master, Central High School for Boys, 
Manchester. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“ Altogether, this book should prove highly successful, combining, as it does, 
Ja eS of clearness, interest, and thoroughness. ”__ Scottish Educational 


SCENES FROM MOLIERE. By R. A. SPENCER, 
M.A. With Introduction and Notes. 2s. 


TRIENNIUM. A Three-Year Latin Course. By 
R. D. Wormatp, M.A., Monmouth Grammar School. In 
Three Books. Book I, 2s.; Book II, 2s. €d.; Book III, 3s. 


ELEMENTARY BOTANY. An Introduction to the 
Study of Plant Life. By W. Watson, D.Sc., Biology Master, 
Taunton School. With 225 Illustrations. Cloth. 6s. 6d. 

[In the press. 


CHEMISTRY REVISION NOTES FOR A FIRST 
EXAMINATION. By Doris Dixon, B.Sc., Senior Science 
Mistress, Carlisle County High School for Girls. Cloth, 
38. 6d. 


THE SELF-RELIANCE PRACTICAL DRAWING. 
By Puirip Rocers. Two Books. 1s. each. 

Book I is suitable for pupils of 10 to 12 years old, and 
Book II for pupils of 12 to 15. The use of simple instruments 
is clearly explained, and practice is given in the principles 
of Elementary Geometrical Drawing in straight lines and 
curves. 


London: 


EDWARD ARNOLD & Co., 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 1. 
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College, to Trinity College, Oxford; B. W. Bradford, County Secondary School, 
Gravesend, to Imperial College of Science, South Kensington; G. E. Butler, 
Appleby Grammar School, te Leeds University ; G. E. Carpenter, Sutton Valence 
School, to Edinburgh University; A. H. C. Carter, Dunfermline High School, to 
Edinburgh University; G. E M. Carter, St. Bartholumew’s Grammar School, 
Newbury, to St. John’s College, Oxford; F. S. Chapman, Sedbergh School, to 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, W. C. Clenshaw, Hornsey County School, to 
Imperial College of Science, South Kensington ; E. A. Cobby, Wyggeston Grammar 
School, to St. John’s College, Oxford ; W. Cole, Paston Grammar School, Norfolk, 
to St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge; J. C. Craddock, Wellingborough School, 
to Jesus College, Cambridge ; R. A. Downs, County School, Isleworth, to Imperial 
College of Science, South Kensington; G. F. Dunkerley, Glendale County School, 
to University College, Iondon; C. A. T. Ellis, Bristol Grammar School, to 
Peterhouse, Cambridge; L. S. Everett, Plymouth College, to St. John’s College, 
Cambridge; R. S. Fenwick, Buckhaven Secondary School to Edinburgh or 
St. Andrews University ; A. R. MacDonald, Fettes College, to St. John’s College, 
Cambridge; J. McGinn, Workington County Technical School, to Armstrong 
College; J. T. W. Mann, Erith County Secondary School, to Imperial College of 
Science, South Kensington; C. W. Marshall, Solihull School, Warwickshire, to 
Manchester University ; J. Mason, Sunderland Bede Collegiate Boys’ School, to 
St. John’s, College, Cambridge; K. Mason, Bedford Modern School, to 
St. Catharine's College, Cambridge ; W. E. Matthews, Harrow County School, to 
Peterhouse, Cambridge ; T. J. A. B. MacGowan, Glasgow High School, to Glasgow 
University; D. G. Maurice, Marlborough College, to Christ Church, Oxford ; 
F. G. Mee, Woolwich Polytechnic Secondary School, to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge ; J. H. Mitchell, H.M. Dockyard School, Devonport, to Imperial College of 
Science, South Kensingtan; H. Moore, Central Secondary School for Boys, 
Sheffield, to Sheffield University; L. Morgan, County School, Holyhead, to 
Liverpool University ; P. A. M. Morrah, Westminster School, to Christ Church, 
Oxford; D. Murray, Lanark Higher Grade School, to Glasgow University ; 
P. G. E. Nash, St. Paul’s School, to Worcester College, Oxford: J. R. P. O'Brien, 
Witney Grammar School, to Pembroke College, Oxford ; F. C. Ogden, Manchester 
Grammar School, to Cambridge University; L. G. Orrey, Archbishop Holgate’s 
Grammar School, York, to Royal College of Music ; K. C. Oliver, Christ’s Hospital, 
to St. Edmund Hall, Oxford; G. Osgood, City of Norwich School, to Downing 
College, Cambridge ; I,. G. B. Parsons, Ealing County School, to Imperial College 
of Science, South Kensington; G. D. Pirrie, Epsom College, to Clare College, 
Cambridge; A. F. W. Pratt, Cotham School, Bristol, to Jesus College, Cambridge ; 
R. Profitt, Devonport High School, to Exeter College, Oxford; A. H. T. Robb- 
Smith, Epsom College, to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; W. H. T. Roberton, 
Reading School, to Oxford University; H. E. Robson, Sir George Monoux 
Grammar School, Walthamstow, to Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge; A. F. B. 
Rogers, Westminster City School, to King’s College, London; E. W. Sankey, 
Warrington Secondary School, to Manchester University; L. A. Sansbury, 
H.M. Dockyard School, Portsmouth, to Imperial College of Science, South 
Kensington; W. J. Sartain, Portsmouth Grammar School, to Christ’s College, 
Cambridge; W. W. Scott, Nairn Academy, to Aberdeen University ; C. Seeley, 
County School, Abertillery, to St. Marv’s Hospital; G. E. B. Shannon, Wellington 
College, to St. John's College, Cambridge; H. N. Slimming, Hull Grammar 
School, to St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge; C. H. G. Soper, Hele’s School 
Exeter, to Trinity College, Cambridge; O. H. Vaughan-Jackson, Berkhamstead 
School, to Balliol College, Oxford; W. Walker, Queen’s Park Secondary School, 
Glasgow, to Glasgow University; C. M. Westlake, H.M. Dockyard School, 
Devonport, to Imperial College of Science, South Kensington; S. G. Wilson, 
King’s School, Rochester, to Keble College, Oxford; J. Wood, Cheltenham 
College, to Bonn University; D. J. Ferguson, Invergordon Academy, to Edin- 
burgh University ; C. B. Forgan, Roan School, Greenwich, to Imperial College of 
Science, South Kensington; A. Frame, Lanark Higher Grade School, to Royal 
Technical College, Glasgow; R. H. Garforth, Morpeth Grammar School, to 
Queen’s College, Cambridge; A. S. Graham, Manchester Grammar School, to 
Jesus College, Cambridge ; H. M. Gray, Bristol Grammar School, to Jesus College, 
Oxford; W. Hamilton, St. Dunstan's College, Catford, to Trinity College, 
Cambridge; R. L. Hanson, Newport School, Essex, to Cambridge University ; 
C. E. Harford, Eton College,to Magdalene College, Cambridge ; J. Hart, Hyndlan 
Secondary School, to Glasgow University; G. E. Hartley, Ripon School, to 
Cambridge University; M. M. Heggs, Nottingham High School, to Oxford 
University; C. V. Horswill, Warwick School, to Exeter College, Oxford ; 
W. G. Hulland, Barnstaple Grammar School, to Jesus College, Oxford; A. W.S 
Hutchings, Cotham School, Bristol, to Bristol University; W. J. Kane, H.M 
Dockyard School, Portsmouth, to Imperial College of Science, South Kensington ; 
A. W. Kaye, Winchester College, to Wye Agricultural College; N. A. D. Kerr, 
Cardinal Vaughan School, to Northampton Engineering College; J. E. Kingsland, 
Cambridge and County School, to Cambridge University; R. W. Jakeman 
County High chool, Altrincham, to Wadham College, Oxford, D. W. James, 
Berkhamstead School, to Wadham College, Oxford; C. A. Maxwell Lefroy, 
Downside School, to Trinity College, Cambridge; A. P. Low, George Watson’s 
College, Edinburgh, to Edinburgh University. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR AGRICULTURAL WORKERS. 


The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries announces the following awards 
under the scheme of scholarships and maintenance grants for the sons and 
daughters of agricultural workmen and others. Class 1, tenable for three or four 
years at University Departments of Agriculture: Sidney H. Adams (King's 
School, Grantham), Nigel M. Balchin (Dauntsey School), Ralph Chamberlain 
(Spalding Grammar School), Marjorie E. Cudmore (Okehampton Grammar 
School), Alexander H. Dawson (East Anglian Institute of Agriculture), Marcus 
H. French (Cheltenham Grammar School), Wiliam J. B. Hopkinson (University 
College of Wales), William E. Lancaster (Bedford Modem School), Robert P. N. 
Napper (Cotham Secondary School), Maurice F. Rose (Sir William Borlase's 
School), Ernest Shaw (Nantwich Grammar School). Class II, tenable for two 
years at Agricultural Colleges and University Departments of Agriculture: 
Wilfred K. Aslet (Peter Symond’s School), Reginald W. Champion (Somerst, 
Farm Institute), John W. Egdell (Cumberland and Westmorland Farm School, 
William George Fry (Kew Garden»), Alice Hassall (Hampshire Farm Institute), 
Ada V. Meade (Woodford High School), Charles Gordon Pratt (Towyn Grammar 
School), John S. Roberts (Llysfasi Farm Institute), Reginald B. H. Round 
(Bromyard Grammar School), William H. Sutton (Seale Hayne Agricultural 
College). Class ILI ; 113 Scholarships for short courses at Farm Institutes have 
been awarded. 


The next examinations (Preliminary, Intermediate, and Final) 
of the Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors will 
be held on November g to II. 

* + 

We are advised by the Agent-General for Victoria, Australia, 
Victoria House, Melbourne Place, Strand, W.C. 2, that the date 
for the receipt by him of applications for the appointment of 
forty teachers in the State secondary and technical schools in 
Victoria has been extended to September 1. 


y e 
The Fourth Annual Conference of Women Engineers, arranged 
by the Women’s Engineering Society, will be held at Leeds 
University from September 3 to 6. 
+ s s 
Entries for the English Essay Competitions arranged by the 
London Chamber of Commerce must be received by the Prin- 
cipal, Commercial Education Department, London Chamber of 
Commerce, 97 Cannon Street, E.C. 4, on or before September 18. 
4 s s 


It may interest readers to know that copies of No. 1 of 
The British Gazette, issued during the General Strike, are now 
very scarce, and at the present time are changing hands at a 
guinea each. Messrs. W. & G. Foyle, Ltd., Charing Cròss Road, 
W.C. 2, anticipate it will fetch a still higher price in the near 
future. ‘ å à 


A number of readers of his previous books having suggested 
to Mr. Herbert Antcliffe that the time is ripe for the issue of 
another collection of essays from his pen, he has made arrange- 
ments to issue such a collection shortly under the title of ** Art, 
Religion, and Clothes.” Owing to the delay which the present 
state of the market would cause were it issued through the 
ordinary channels, Mr. Antcliffe is undertaking the publication 
himself by means of subscription, fixed at 7s. 6d. in England, 
$2 in America, and Fr. 4.50 in Holland. Notice of subscription 
should be sent to Mr. Antcliffe, 73 van Merlenstraat, The Hague, 
not later than November 15. 

s s >. 8 

Judging by the entries in Foyle’s Cross-word Puzzle Competi- 
tion (the result of which has just been announced) one would 
safely conclude that “ As good almost kill a man as kill a good 
book,” extracted from Milton's ‘‘ Areopagitica,’’ takes premier 
place as the most widely known reference in English literature 
to the esteem in which good books should be held. 


+ + s 


The Board of Education announces that the Draft, dated 
July 23, 1924, of the Regulations for Secondary Schools, Eng- 
land, 1924, has been published for the required period and has 
now been confirmed by the Board, subject to the insertion, 
after the words ‘‘ under Part B of this chapter ” in the second 
paragraph of Article 36*, of the words “ (including any grant 
payable under Article 50).” The Draft now becomes the 
Regulations for Secondary Schools, England, 1924, dated 
November 21, 1924, and copies can be purchased directly from 
H.M. Stationery Office at the following addresses: Adastral 
House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2; 28 Abingdon Street, 
London, S.W.1; York Street, Manchester; 1 St. Andrew's 
Crescent, Cardiff ; or 120 George Street, Edinburgh, or through 
any bookseller. (Price 6d. net. By post 63d.). 


& s $ 


A list we have received of new and recent books published by 
Messrs. FREDERICK WARNE & Co., LTD., Chandos House, Bed- 
ford Street, London, W.C. 2, includes the titles of numerous 
cheap children’s books. Messrs. Warne also publish ‘‘ Nuttall’s 
Standard Dictionary,” and several English and foreign diction- 
aries and related works. 

+ s $ 

During August, a three-day CONGRESS ON RHYTHM was held 
at Geneva, attended by 150 persons of fourteen nationalities. 
Some thirty papers were contributed by experts and even- 
ing concerts demonstrated the evolution of rhythm from plain 
song to jazz. The application of rhythm to education, from 
the kindergarten upwards, was also illustrated, a special 
demonstration being provided of the DALCROZE METHOD OF 
EURHYTHMICS by its inventor and a group of teachers and pupils. 
In view of the success of the conference, arrangements were 
made for a second congress. 

* e + 

Messrs. Casella & Co., Ltd., have added to their list an inex- 
pensive, though eminently serviceable, STUDENT’S THEODOLITE. 
The apparatus is sufficiently accurate to obtain, with sound 
methods, results accurate to three or four minutes of arc, and the 
student who miy later on use instruments with micrometer 
scales, &c., will have nothing to unlearn. It is a practical 
instrument of sound design and really wonderful value for 


£3 IOS. +% +% e 

The class-list of the CAMBRIDGE HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 
examination has just been published by the Syndicate for Local 
Examinations. The number of candidates entered at English 
Centres was 657, and of these 210 boys and 154 girls obtained 
certificates. A separate class-list will be issued later for Higher 
School Certificate candidates examined at Centres overseas. 
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Furniture 
of 


Distinction 


OXFORD DESK AND CHAIR 


To meet the requirements of the new School 
year the E.S.A. has manufactured and has now 
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in stock a large quantity of Essential School | 


Furniture, including Scholars’ Desks, Table 
Desks, Folding Desks, Children’s Tables, 
Blackboards, and Easels. 


This Furniture is being offered at specially reduced prices 
while the stocks last: £ s. 


d. 
Oxford Desk each 2 2 0 
Oxford Desk and Sesarate Chair (as ilastration) perset 114 9 
Cambridge Folding Desk ; each, from 013 6 
Children’s Table, 3 ft. z l ft. 4 in. . each 017 0 
Blackboards . from 011 6 
Easels - fom 011 6 


The above (except Blackboards) are made of the best 
seasoned pitch pine, varnished, and are perfect in every 
particular. 

The E.S.A. Factory at Stevenage is one of the largest in the Kingdom and 
has been making School Furniture for nearly fifty years. 


THE E.S.A. ARE EXPERTS IN EVERYTHING 
APPERTAINING TO SCHOOL FURNITURE 


and will gladly send an Illustrated Catalogue on receipt of particulars. 


The Educational 
Supply Association, 


LTD. r Esavian fods. 


171-181 High Holborn, London, 


WORKS: STEVENAGE, HERTS 
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— NOT WHAT WE SAY— 
BUT WHAT TEACHERS SAY 


August, 1926. 
“Your ‘ Kings Treasuries’ are the best things that have happened to English 
teaching in my time. They enable us to shape our courses far nearer to our hearts’ 
desire than ever we had hoped to do.” —From the Senior English Master of a large 
Public School. 


“ A delightful series from which we select most of our English texts.” —The 
Senior English Mistress of a Municipal Secondary School. 


“ I think I may claim to have been one of the first supporters of this series as I 
requisitioned a set each of five volumes in 1920. . . . I have ordered seven sets 
this year.’’—The Senior English Master of a Northern Grammar School. 


SIR A. T. QUILLER-COUCH’S 


KINGS TREASURIES OF LITERATURE 


141 VOLUMES 


ALL 1/4 NET 
32-Page Prospectus post free. 


All Volumes unabridged unless marked to the contrary. 


A SELECTION OF THE TITLES 


STANDARD AUTHORS MODERN AUTHORS 
SILAS MARNER. CONRAD. FOUR STORIES. 
CRANFORD. YOUTH AND GASPAR RUIZ. 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. BELLOC. THE EYE-WITNESS. 
LITTLE WOMEN. ROBERTS. IN THE MORNING OF TIME. 
SOME ANIMAL STORIES. 
TALES OF A GRANDFATHER (SELECTED). SORE ANIMAI STORIES: 


ADVENTURES OF A YOUNGER SON 
Q. FORT AMITY. 
(ABRIDGED). SELECTED SHORT STORIES. 


THE HEROES. HARDY.. UNDERTHEGREENWOODTREE 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS (ABRIDGED). 


í LVE SUNTRAP. 
THE WATER BABIES (ABRIDGED). pee TITTLE SIDSEL LONGSKIRT. 
KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER. SNEDEKER. THERAS. 
UNCLE REMUS. FLEMING. BUNYIP TOLD ME. 
THE ROSE AND THE RING. SEWELL. BLACK BEAUTY. 
RIP VAN WINKLE. ‘ALPHA OF THE PLOUGH.” 
THE RIVALS. ANATOLE 
SESAME AND LILIES. FRANCE. BEE. 
ESSAY ON CLIVE. LYND. SELECTED ESSAYS. 
UNTO THIS LAST. EWALD. THE OLD POST. 


==). M. DENT & SONS LTD., BEDFORD ST., LONDON 
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Scout Lore and Military Training 


The Punch artist was happily inspired in depicting a 
Boy Scout standing at the open door of an International 
Conference and suggesting, by his bearing, that the 
elixir of youth should be able to cure the greed and 
hatred of old age. This is an encouraging thought, 
helping to make life worth living for those who have 
watched the events of the past few years with increasing 
despair. For the ideal of the Boy Scout movement 
is a “happy, healthy, helpful citizenhood ’’—a world 
brotherhood—and its method is self-education through 
play. It aims to promote international friendship 
through the work of an International Association of 
Boy Scouts. The Association has recently acquired a 
capacious chalet near Kandersteg, in Switzerland, as a 
hostel for scouts of all nations. Special facilities for 
travelling have been arranged by the League of Nations, 
and ten different nations, with a total representation 
of 1,400 boys, have made use of the hostel during the 
past year. Sir Robert Baden-Powell, Chief Scout, has 
described this important development of scout life in 
an article published in The Times. He says: “That 
this institution gives health, adventure, and enjoyment 
to a large number of growing lads goes without saying, 
but its wider purpose promises still greater results in 
the direction of bringing these future citizens of the 


different countries into personal touch and mutual. 


comradeship.” Even in sports, national rivalry is dis- 
couraged, for there are no prizes, no individual contests, 
and no international championships. 

The sister movement organized by the Girl Guides 
Association carries on similar work for girls, who are 
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trained for citizenhood, homecraft, mothercraft, and 
international goodwill. Taken together, two million boys 
and girls are included in these organizations, a surpris- 
ing total when it is remembered that the Boy Scout 
movement will celebrate its coming of age by a Jamboree 
in 1929. The divine promise that a little child shall lead 
the world is in process of fulfilment. As the Chief Scout 
observes, these two millions will be the parents of many 
more millions and will diffuse throughout the world 
personal sympathy and goodwill, thus allaying national 
and international troubles, which “ are largely the out- 
come of selfish interests of sect against sect or class 
against class.” 


That our schools, both for boys and for girls, should 
co-operate in this good work is evident. We note with 
pleasure that an effort is being made to extend the 
movement, particularly in the public schools. The 
preliminary work is to train schoolmasters in scout lore 
and practice, and for this purpose a special course of 
training has been provided at Heddon Court, near 
Barnet. Good leadership is essential, and the Boy 
Scouts’ Association has been well advised, in order to 
achieve its ambition to increase considerably the 
number of public schools—at present thirty-four— 
which already possess scout troops, to make arrange- 
ment for the training of the scoutmasters. There is no 
need to urge on our public schools the promotion of 
physical fitness through games. But, as The Times 
points out, games are liable to a militarism and to a 
plutocracy of their own, and the spirit of Kandersteg 
should prove an antidote. 

Militarism ! It was inevitable that the word would 
arise sooner or later in the course of this discussion. In 
some of our schools there is an element of rivalry and 
overlapping between the Boy Scout movement and the 
military training provided by the Officers Training 
Corps. Are these two types of training compatible ? 
Are the ideals of the League of Nations consistent with 
military training ? These questions have been asked in 
public schools and universities and, in the universities 
perhaps more than in the schools, have caused some 
misgiving. The Officers Training Corps is in no danger 
of languishing in our public schools, for the willingness 
of the schools to train boys for national defence is a 
tradition, well-established and unquestioned. In the 
universities, however, the opposition to military train- 
ing is more formidable. It is due, in part, to bitter war 
memories, to a natural dislike of military methods, and 
to the lack of official recognition of the extremely valu- 
able work of the university contingents in training 
officers for war service. More serious is the feeling that 
a student who believes in the peaceful ideals of the 
League of Nations should not take an active part in 
military training. This view is strongly held by men 
of the highest intellectual distinction, such as Mr. H. G. 
Wells, Mr. Bertrand Russell, and Dr. Barnes, the Bishop 
of Birmingham. It is combated with more or less 
vigour by others of not less eminence—Dean Inge, 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, Lord Haldane, Lord Cecil, and 
Prof. Gilbert Murray. What the soldier says is, perhaps, 
not evidence in this connection, but General Smuts’ 
frank acceptance of the compatibility of the two ideals 
is noteworthy and his quotation of Cromwell’s advice : 
‘Trust in God and keep your powder dry ” not alto- 
gether inappropriate. 

The discussion arose in a college connected with 
the University of London. We do not propose to 
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formulate any dogmatic opinion on the question 
at issue. Under our laws, the question of military 
service or training is left to private judgment during 
peace time. But we feel some sympathy with the 
view expressed by Mr. Henry Nevinson, who con- 
siders that a young man gets very little harm from 
learning drill and becoming acquainted with military 
ways. So far from promoting aggressive instincts, it 
may tend to get rid of the “ war complex.” Mr. Nevin- 
son’s only objection to military training is the obedience 
it may inculcate—obedience even to fools. The obvious 
answer is that officers of the Army should in no circum- 
stances be fools. Our schools and universities should 
co-operate with the War Office, so long as the military 
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system remains, in raising intellectual standards in the 
Army. Educational preparation is a necessary and most 
important part of national defence. The cold fact 
remains, as General Smuts points out, that the League of 
Nations does not guarantee us against all wars, and 
therefore, our duty to be ready to defend our country in 
the last resort remains. ‘‘ That is how the case pre- 
sents itself to my plain common sense.” There the 
matter may safely be left, on the understanding that 
national defence, in its strictest sense, is a matter which 
concerns primarily well-developed youths and full- 
grown men. For boys and girls, the Boy Scout and Girl 
Guide organizations offer excellent moral and physical 
training. 


Occasional Notes 


WE learn with qualified satisfaction that a settle- 
ment has been arrived at between the Essex 
County Council and the teachers in that area. It will 
ce be remembered that in July the teachers 
Sant rejected the proposal of the Authority 
` under which Scale I teachers were to 
be paid on the Scale 2 basis from October 1, 1926, and 
Scale 3 was to be paid to all teachers from October 1, 
1927. After further negotiation, ıt has now been agreed 
that while the full operation of Scale 3 will still be 
deferred until October of next year, teachers who are 
below the allocated scale will receive, as a carry-over, 
one quarter of the difference as from October 1, 1926. 
Thus, in theory at any rate, the teachers all come under 
one scale. The arrangement will actually affect only 
about half the teachers, the others already being 
paid on Scale A mass meeting of teachers 
accepted this solution, and as the negotiating com- 
mittee of the County Council had authority to make a 
settlement, its ratification by the County Council will 
presumably be merely formal. Opinion seems to differ 
as to whether this will be a settlement which the Burn- 
ham Committee can recognize. One view is that the 
writ of the Burnham Committee will now run in Essex ; 
the other is that the Burnham Committee will merely 
note the agreement, while accepting no responsibility for 
its terms. We await with some interest an authoritative 
declaration as to which view is correct. 


T is, of course, a relief to have this long-drawn-out 
dispute settled. But the organ of the Local Educa- 
tion Authorities uses language none too strong when it 
AF says that the episode has been marked 
Romectioni: by administrative vacillation in the 
highest quarters and administrative 
evasion in lower altitudes. In our view the Essex County 
Authority, largely owing to the wrong-headed pertin- 
acity of some of its members, comes out of this business 
with the greatest discredit. To satisfy the demands of 
justice, the teachers ought to have benefited by the 
award as from April 1, 1925. They will not receive their 
full rights until October 1, 1927. No amount of juggling 
with words can alter this basic fact. It is said that 
although the teachers have lost heavily in pocket they 
have gained in public esteem. We hope that this is so, 
and that the sacrifices they have made for the sake of 
peace will be duly honoured. Nothing but a strong 
regard for the good of education could have justified 
such magnanimous conduct. But if, as we now venture 


to hope, the validity of a national agreement is acknow- 
ledged by the Essex Authority, a result of great value 
will have been secured. The issue by the Board of 
Education of regulations designed to secure that no 
Authority shall gain financially by paying less than the 
allocated scale, has removed any possible inducements 
for standing out, and this wise action will no doubt have 
its effect on the one remaining recalcitrant Authonty 
—Carmarthenshire. 


Cc our schools do anything to remedy the unhappy 
industrial conditions in which we are living? 
A writer in The Times Educational Supplement suggests 
that the study of industrial history 
ga iv should be brought down to the latest 
possible date, observing with truth that 
“ to end the story at 1880, or 1895, or 1902, is to leave 
an entirely false perspective.” The difficulty is, as the 
writer of the article recognizes, that history passes over 
into politics and becomes controversial. For nearly a 
century, this problem has faced educational reformers, 
but the efforts of Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth, William 
Ellis, and others have not had much effect on industrial 
disputes. One lesson which our teachers will do well 
to impress upon their pupils is the increasing inter- 
dependence of class on class and nation on nation. 


HE lamented death of Mr. C. W. Crook has caused 

a vacancy in the Senate of London University 
which is to be filled by an election next month, the 
voters being members of Convocation 
Davai who have graduated in science. The 

" Graduates’ Association has nominated 

Dr. R. H. Pickard, Principal of Battersea Polytechnic, 
and the Twentieth Century Association, which is con- 
cerned especially with academic interests, has nominated 
Dr. A. E. Giles, while Dr. J. S. Bridges and Mr. T. Ll. 
Humberstone are standing as independent candidates. 
Dr. Graham Little’s announcement that he intends to 
move the rejection of the University of London Bill in 
the House of Commons at its second reading promises 
to be the test question at the election. There seems to 
be some feeling in the University that protests against 
the Bill have been too emphatic, and the result of the 
election will, no doubt, show the extent of this feeling. 


[He proposals of the University of London Bill have 
been discussed at considerable length in these 


columns. That the constitution of the University is 
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capable of improvement is not denied ; nor can it be 

seriously contended that the Govern- 

oe ment, which provides such large grants 

for university education in London, 

has no locus stands as regards methods of administra- 

tion, with which the Bill is mainly concerned. The 

whole question has been fully discussed by a Royal Com- 

mission and by two Departmental Committees, and is 

now ripe for settlement. We earnestly hope that all 

parties in the University will adopt a reasonable attitude 

towards the Bill, for the embittered controversies of 

the past fifty years have seriously hindered the cause 
of higher education. 


A YEAR ago the Catholic authorities in Stirlingshire, 
acting on their own initiative and without seeking 
sanction from any one, built a school for post-primary 
P RE pupils in Bonnybridge in the course of 
Religious Difficulty. the summer holidays and then called 
on the Education Authority to take it 
over and maintain it. The Education Authority, having 
stood out against any considerable increase in special 
facilities for the post-primary instruction of Catholic 
children beyond those in existence in 1918, naturally 
resented the action as involving the payment of rent 
for a building it had not authorized and an expensive 
addition to the staff of teachers for pupils already (in 
its opinion) adequately provided for. The case was 
referred to the Education Department, but the Depart- 
ment, while receiving deputations and making inquiries, 
has hitherto maintained a non-committal attitude. It 
has now intimated to the Catholic authorities that the 
school cannot be recognized for grant on account of 
certain structural defects and of failure to make pro- 
vision for the teaching of certain practical subjects. 
But this seeming rebuff is really a victory for the 
Catholics, since the implication is that the Department 
is prepared to recognize the school if the necessary 
rectifications are made. This is a most unfortunate 
decision. Whether the Catholic claim for post-primary 
schools, which they were content to do without when 
they had to pay for them themselves, is reasonable or 
unreasonable, the action they have taken in Stirling- 
shire to force their claim on the Authority (and on the 
Education Department) is quite wrong, both from the 
public and from the denominational point of view. If 
the Authority, in the exercise of its powers, refuses any 
party its rights, appeal can always be made to the law 
for redress. In any case, the Catholics got not merely a 
fair but a generous settlement in the Act of 1918, and any 
attempt like this to extract further advantages for them- 
selves by dubious devices in opposition to the statutory 
authority will only add weight to the demand being made 
in various quarters for a less favourable arrangement. 


OT the least interesting of the reports made to the 
general meeting of the Educational Institute of 
Scotland, held in Edinburgh last month, was that of the 
Research in Education Committee. It 
is good that a great body of teachers 
like the Institute should keep the need 
of research in mind, even if in the nature of the case the 
actual contribution to educational knowledge made by 
people engrossed in the business of the school must be 
small. The Research Committee has quite a fair record 
of work to its credit, and the past year’s activities have 
added toit. The main inquiry of the year was one into 


Research in 
Education. 


the factors involved in the learning of spelling, in 
addition to which the Committee revised and extended 
its Standard Spelling List and made a beginning with 
the compilation of tests of ability for Leaving Certificate 
candidates. An important new venture was the offer 
of prizes to teachers and to training college students for 
work involving personal investigation. The subject 
propounded for teachers and the public at large was the 
history of some Scottish district, parish, or school. 
There was a good response in both sections, and judging 
from reports, there were several useful contribu- 
tions made to educational history. It is to be hoped 
that the Institute will continue the work thus happily 
begun, and that some teacher may be found with the 
special knowledge and capacity to make a new survey of 
the development of Scottish education with the help 
afforded by these local studies. The Research Com- 
mittee is certainly working on right lines in seeking to 
encourage and direct the investigations of teachers over 
the country. The ideal of the profession is to have every 
teacher a “‘ researcher.” 


T~ Welsh School of Social Service is an organization 
exercising considerable influence in the formula- 
tion of public opinion on social questions in Wales. Its 
influence on educational thought has 
tora fecal been very considerable. Until last 
year its policy was to work in groups 
dealing with, for example, education, penal reform, 
Christian witness, international relations, and to hold 
public meetings, for a whole week in August each year, 
at Llandrindod Wells. At these meetings addresses 
were delivered by some of the most distinguished 
speakers of the day. In this way the consideration of the 
various groups was focused on pronouncements by 
experts. Last year it was decided to work on different 
lines. The public sessions were still held, but there 
were fewer of them, and the School went into retreat at 
Caerleon Training College to give specific attention to, 
and prosecute research on, a difficult social problem. 
Last year the problem was “ Christian witness,” along 
the lines of a questionnaire drawn up by C.O.P.E.C. 
This year the problem selected for consideration was 
“ adolescent unemployment.” Special researches have 
been carried out during the past year on this very 
difficult social problem in Newport and Cardiff, in con- 
gested industrial areas such as Rhondda and Ebbw 
Vale, and in the two rural areas of Merionethshire and . 
Montgomeryshire. The School proceeded to give very 
close consideration to these reports, and drew up a pre- 
liminary pronouncement of the policy which it is hoped 
to follow up with further research. Addresses were given 
during the retreat on “‘leisure” and an “ education 
week,” “a survey of the international situation,” “ boys’ 
and girls’ organizations,” and ‘‘ God in beauty.” 


T. year there has been added to the number of 
Welsh summer schools the first Summer School 
of the Welsh National Party. An interesting address on 
the Welsh Education System was given 

eni by Alderman William George. He 
Weish Pacea: acknowledged the undue stress placed 
in Wales on examination results, but 

said that there were indications that reform had 
gone so far as public opinion would allow. He sug- 
gested that the remedy lies in the creation of sound 
public opinion. It is obvious that this public opinion 
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can be created mainly through educational institutions, 
so that those institutions have, first of all, to take a 
sound point of view. He raised again the suggestion 
that a national council of education, on the lines pro- 
posed by the Departmental Committee on Secondary 
Education in Wales in 1920, should be established. 
Though fairly active steps were taken in this matter 
about four years ago, it seems to have dropped almost 
completely out of the focus of public interest. This is 
partly due to the competing claims of the serious 
financial situation and partly also to a certain amount 
of diffculty in agreeing as to the position of the council. 
It is improbable that the national council will materi- 
alize for some years. Meanwhile the healthier financial 
position of the Central Welsh Board under the new 
arrangements will permit it to expand in a way which 
will provide valuable experience on which to build up 
a council. Wales has not yet decided whether the ruling 
principle in the organization is to be that of the Univer- 
sity Court as an educational Parliament representative 
of all phases əf Welsh education, or whether the council 
is to be a new body elected, in the main, from repre- 
sentatives of the Local Education Authorities. 


[SPH the prominent opposition of Denbighshire 
to the acceptance of the new proposals for 
co-operation between the Welsh Department of the 
Board of Education and the Central 
Ponia osh = Welsh Board, those proposals appear 
f to be gaining more and more accept- 
The latest Authority to notify its concurrence, 
with certain reservations, is Radnorshire. Newport, 
Denbigh, and Merioneth still hold out. It is not 
at all clear what the policy of the Board of Education 
will be in the face of this difficulty, but there is every 
indication that it will endeavour to compel this 
minority of Authorities to accept. The proposals jin- 
clude elaborate provisions for safeguarding the Local 
Education Authorities from excessive compulsory levies. 
Some part of the opposition is based on a failure to 
appreciate the effectiveness of the safeguards. Another 
part of the opposition is based on the belief that there 
should be a complete amalgamation of the inspectorates 
of the two bodies. The easier financial circumstances 
will enable the Central Welsh Board to enlarge its 
inspectorate. Whether it can provide that inspectorate 
with a broad experience of the whole education system 
remains to be seen. 


ance. 


WE learn with interest that the popular conception 
of a prisoner as gazing all day at a stone wall 
at close range is becoming out of date. The Howard 
| League of Penal Reform established a 
gat ar err new scheme of adult education in 
" prisons some two years ago, and is able 
to report favourably on the results. Over 400 adult 
education classes were held in 1924, in 29 local prisons, 
and were attended by 6,500 prisoners. Early prophe- 
cies that the spread of popular education would close 
the prisons have been abundantly justified, for we often 
read of prisons being demolished or dedicated to other 
purposes. Obviously if the gospel of education has 
prevented crime, it should be allowed to do its bene- 
ficent work on those who have already committed crime. 
The Carnegie Trustees have given generous grants for 
the provision of educational books in prisons. 
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BY an adverse vote at the Trades Union Congress 
meeting at Bournemouth, the scheme for estab- 
lishing a great Labour College at Easton Lodge, Dunmow, 
generously given for the purpose by 
Labour College. Lady Warwick, has suffered a serious 
set-back. As we have already reported, 
there was misgiving as to the amalgamation of Ruskin 
College at Oxford with the new College, but this does not 
account entirely for the opposition. To raise the £50,000 
required, a compulsory levy of one penny per member for 
three consecutive years was proposed. It is difficult to 
believe that this modest proposal can have raised strong 
feeling against the scheme. So far as can be judged from 
the discussion, the idea of working men giving up their 
daily work in order to obtain higher education is not 
favoured. ‘‘ Let them have a university in West Ham.” 
said Mr. J. Jones, M.P., in the course of the debate. 


eres difficulty, not fully discussed at the Con- 

gress, relates to the doctrinal basis of the teaching 
in the new Labour College. There are different brands 
of Socialism, different remedies for the 
world’s ills, different ways of dealing 
with capital and the capitalists. A 
number of small colleges makes possible a variety 
of treatment of these burning questions, whereas a 
single large college might adopt doctrines distasteful 
to a large number of the working men whose pennies 
have provided the necessary capital—if the word may 
be allowed in this connection—for establishing the 
College. The scheme has been referred back to the 
Trades Union Council, and will presumably be brought 
forward again in another form. 


M OST intelligent people find themselves at some 
time or other under the necessity of collecting 
all the available information on a particular subject ; 
hi toiit Cr at any rate they find themselves in 
of litcciaties a situation in which the possession of 
` such information would be eminently 
desirable. For such persons and occasions the Associa- 
tion of Special Libraries and Information Bureaux has 
recently come into being. It does not itself supply 
detailed information direct, but it aims at “ facilitating 
the co-ordinated and systematic use of sources of infor- 
mation in science, industry, commerce, public affairs, 
&c.,’’ by assisting members to get into touch with the 
appropriate special library or bureau of information. 
It holds congresses, the one for this year met from Sep- 
tember 24-27 at Balliol College, Oxford, and it has in 
preparation an annotated directory of the special sources 
of information that exist in Great Britain and Ireland ; 
the general editor of this is Mr. G. F. Barwick, late keeper 
of Printed Books at the British Museum. The Associa- 
tion’s office is at 38 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1 


HE relative claims of technical and liberal education 
were vigorously canvassed in the debate on a new 
clause of the Mining Industry Bill, the object of which 
is to attract to the industry more men 
of the widest education, views, and 
training. Mr. Walsh, representing 
Labour, feared that men of technical knowledge and 
practical experience would be excluded from managerial 
appointments. Mr. A. Hopkinson gave expression to the 
familiar view that men who have received a training in 
the “ humanities ”?” can quickly acquire technical know- 
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ledge and practical experience in business. He was 
really pleading for social training. Experience has 
shown, he said, that it is easier and more comfortable 
to obey the orders of a man for whom one has some 
degree of respect, because of his education and manners, 
than the orders of a man of an inferior type who has 
not even acquired the great art of knowing when to 
shut his eyes. The second reading of the clause was 
carried in Committee by a small majority. 


HE results of the certificate examinations held last 
June in the Irish Free State were published early 

in September. It would certainly be an advantage to 
the secondary schools, the majority of 


E liar which re-opened after the two months’ 
sai heh summer holidays on September 1, if 
Free State. these results could be published at least 


(and this is not asking too much) one 
week sooner. These examinations are of two kinds. 
There is the Leaving Certificate Examination for pupils 
uf about 18 years of age who have pursued the prescribed 
course for two years; the other is the Intermediate 
Certificate Examination, for pupils of about 16 years of 
age, who will in the regular course have pursued the 
prescribed course for four years. As, however, the new 
system ıs only in its second year, this condition is not 
yet fully insisted on. Taking the two examinations 
together, 60 per cent of boys and 54:2 per cent of girls 
pessed. This percentage is much about the same as in 
the old Intermediate Examinations, and must be 
regarded as disappointing, as it was generally supposed 
that under the new system the percentage would be 
7). There is something wrong either with the teaching 
or with the examination, or—with both. Certainly the 
Ministry cannot expect the best results while it continues 
to ignore the recognized claims of the teaching profession. 
One maynotice, too, that instead of the diversity of courses 
that was expected, the schools are drifting into the same 
grooves, and the neglect of modern European languages 
is becoming a serious blot on the system. No pupils 
take up Italian or Spanish, and German is almost ex- 
tinct as a subject. French ts also extinct in a majority of 
schools and drawing is not presented by a large number. 


TE competitive spirit in games has reached a high 
pitch everywhere in these islands, but nowhere 
more than in Ireland, and this has become intensified 
since Ireland was divided into two 
sections. The schools are formed into 
leagues; cups are offered by the 
different athletic associations for the 
schools which are most successful in organized competi- 
tions, and all the school year round the atmosphere is 
full of excitement as to which school will win the Rugby 
Football cups, senior and junior, the cricket cups, the 
tennis championship, the swimming championship, the 
running and jumping championships, and so on. The 
senior clubs are all on the look-out for the best and most 
promising boys in the various games, and the smallness 
of the areas into which Ireland is divided and the com- 
paratively few schools make the struggle for these prizes 
all the more keen. The encouragement of games is, of 
course, an excellent object, but it can be overdone, and 
the question for the school is how far this aim can be 
developed without unduly intruding upon regular school 
work. For example, during the last week of September, 
almost all the Dublin schools have swimming galas, 
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mostly in the evening, and a large proportion of boys 
do practically no homework. 


1 the North of Ireland the schools do not play friendly 
Rugby matches with one another, but reserve all 
their energy for league competitions, which develop into 
almost gladiatorial combats, attended 
Schack Caj: by great crowds of spectators. This has 
clearly its unhealthy side. No surprise 
can be felt, therefore, that the Ulster Headmasters’ 
Association has requested the Rugby Football Union in 
the North of Ireland to withdraw the Schools’ Cup frcm 
competition for the present. It bases this action on 
two grounds. First, the popularity of the competition is 
detrimental to the game itself as interest becomes focused 
on the cup teams, and when a school is beaten early in the 
struggle, the game loses its attraction. And secondly, for 
days before and after a cup match boys are so unsettled 
in their minds that their studies are neglected. It will be 
interesting to watch the results of this proposal. Without 
doubt, especially for day schools, the increasing number 
of outside attractions and of outside associations, many 
of them with aims excellent in themselves, gives rise to 
a set of problems not easy of solution. 


HE Free State is following the example set some time 
ago “across the water ” of abolishing the monitor'al 
system as a means of providing recruits for the teaching 
staffs of primary schools. The Ministry 


Training of Education condemns it as “a 
re Kal serious wastage of time, energy, and 
State. public money, since, apart from the 


fact that about 86 per cent of the moni- 
tors failed to obtain admission to the training colleges, 
those who did gain admission were rarely sufficiently 
well educated to derive full benefit from the training 
given in the colleges.” A new system is being inaugurated 
by the establishment of seven residential preparatory 
colleges, of which four were to be opened by the end of 
September, to provide “a suitable secondary school 
course for young persons, male and female, who desire 
to prepare themselves for admission to a training college 
to become primary teachers.” The four are: (1) a college 
in Dublin for Catholic boys, (2) a college in Dublin for 
Protestant pupils, (3) a college for Catholic girls in 
Kerry, and (4) a Catholic girls’ college in Donegal. The 
numbers in the schools will, it is hoped, be sufficiently 
large ‘‘ to permit the advantages of a collective life and 
the influence of the formative elements connected with 
youthful companionship in work ; a school in which the 
young candidates for the profession will be assembled in 
distinct homogeneous groups, so that their teaching and 
training may be constantly inspired by the special 
purpose in view.” An interesting idea! But will the 
segregation of these prospective teachers into special 
“ homogeneous groups ” lead to the formation of broad- : 
minded men and women acquainted with the actual 
needs and ways of thought of the outside world ? Could 
not the existing secondary schools be used for their 
initial training, where they could mix with other boys 
and girls and rub shoulders with those who have other 
outlooks and will go into other walks of life? But no! 
For the language of these residential colleges is to be the 
national Irish speech, and this is to be used throughout, 
and English apparently is to be banned. An interesting 
experiment! Will it be good for the teachers ? Will it 
be good for Ireland ? 
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The Public School System—A Training for Community Life* 


By M. L. Jacks, M.A., Mill Hill School 


G this paper I propose to put before you a critical 

appreciation of the particular characteristic of public 
school life which tends to make such schools training 
grounds for community life, and I wish to begin with 
a general statement. It is this: that in this highly 
specialized life of ours the only way of learning how to 
perform any particular piece of work is by performing it. 
It is impossible, for instance, for a schoolmaster really to 
learn how to teach by any other means except by teaching. 
This does not necessarily involve the inference that the 
training of teachers is waste of time, because, although a 
trained teacher may have to unlearn something of what 
he has learnt, just as a trained book-keeper often has to 
unlearn much of what he has been taught, yet the mere 
fact that the prospective teacher has been willing to give 
up an extra year of his time and to shoulder the necessary 
expense in order to prepare himself for his profession, is a 
sign of grace, and an indication that he will make a more 
enthusiastic and more successful teacher than he would 
have made otherwise. Moreover, it is an undoubted fact, 
proved by experience, that, however much has to be 
unlearnt, the result of a course of training is to give a man 
or woman the teacher’s attitude and the teacher's necessary 
sympathies. I believe, therefore, that the value of such a 
course lies more in the attitude of mind which it induces 
than in any special technique which it supplies, and the 
fact remains true, that the way to learn how to teach 
is to teach. And so with other professions, and other 
businesses. As a consequence, it follows that vocational 
instruction, at any rate during school years, is very largely 
nugatory. 

There is another factor in the situation which tends to 
make it waste of time, and that is that many boys and, I 
imagine, many girls, forget the greater part of what they 
learn at school. The apostles, therefore, of vocational 
instruction as the main part of education are self-con- 
founded when they say, as they nearly always do when 
attacking the more broad-minded view, that they never 
remember a single word of what they learnt at school. 
This remark is made more often by those who are 
dissatisfied with our present systems of education than 
by those who do not desire radical alterations, and yet 
the fact expressed in it is often true of both. If this is 
admitted, we may go on to affirm that the aim of education 
should not be a training in this, that, or the other par- 
ticular line of activity, not, that is to say, the production 
only of scholars or of skilled technicians, but rather the pro- 
duction of citizens—men and women who when they leave 
school or college will be able to do well whatever they have 
to do, and who have learnt during the days of their school- 
ing how to learn and how to work. The scholarly mind, 
it is true, and an aptitude for technical occupations are 
both elements in good citizenship, and it is for that reason 
that they should be encouraged at school. But it is good 
citizenship in its entirety which is our ultimate object, and 
just as efficiency in any art or craft can only be learnt by 
actual performance, so good citizenship can only be learnt 
by actually practising it. Educationists should therefore 
aim at turning their schools into places where each indi- 
vidual may, as a member of the community, have an 
opportunity of discovering the meaning, the responsibilities, 
and the privileges of citizenship, and, generally speaking, 
of living as a citizen. 

We can best do this by turning our schools into copies 
of the larger community outside, and by reproducing in 
them as many as possible of the circumstances of life of 
that larger community, not even excluding certain of the 
less desirable circumstances. If this is done, and wise 
guidance and direction are exercised, boys and girls will 
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be given an opportunity of learning the very fine art of 
how to live as honourable and useful members both of 
their country and of the fellowship of mankind. 

If we now ask what are the more important requirements 
of good citizenship, we shall find that they are, in 
outline, these. It is first necessary that a man to-day 
should be prepared to do his part in co-operative work 
for an end beyond himself, and should be prepared to 
feel a sense of responsibility towards the whole, and to 
shoulder that responsibility. The need for an end be- 
yond self is one of the crying needs of to-day. Then, 
secondly, the world is made up of men good and bad, 
and it is open to us to associate with one or the 
other. Our choice of association is obviously one of the 
most vital choices that we have to make. It involves 
first a power of discrimination, and a clear sense of what 
are the true values of life, so that we may not take black 
for white, or vice versa—an error into which, owing to the 
skilful sophistries of men, it is fatally easy to fall. The 
circumstances of life are a like mixture of good and bad, and 
no man can pass his days under wholly happy or congenial 
circumstances. There are many ugly things in the world, 
some to be avoided, and some to be remedied. One of the 
ugliest is uncongenial work which can neither be avoided 
nor remedied, but which every man must, in greater or 
less degree, perform. A good citizen must be prepared to 
face these things, to make his discrimination and his choice, 
and to do his work bravely. 

Then he must have a mind which is accurate in all its 
thinking, and which is highly sensitive to truth. We live 
in the midst of a great many temptations to believe an 
untruth. Our newspapers, which are often in the habit of 
printing an inference in the headline, and the facts on 
which it is based, if anywhere, in a subordinate position, 
often mislead us in this way. If we could all distinguish 
between a fact and an inference, we should be much more 
effective. If, moreover, we all had the mental energy to 
do our own thinking, and did not allow hazy scribblers, or 
convincing rhetoricians, or clever writers to do our thinking 
for us (or rather to make us accept their thinking as our 
own) we should be more likely to find the right way out 
of our present discontents. This, of course, is what Matthew 
Arnold said last century: “ In his own breast does not 
every man carry about with him a possible Socrates in 
that power of a disinterested play of consciousness upon 
his stock notions and habits ?’’ We all of us need to be 
rather more of a Socrates, and rather less of a gullible 
victim of the sophist. 

A fourth element in citizenship is the power to strike a 
happy mean between a very natural and highly admirable 
desire for the expression of our personality, and the facts 
of a life which tend at every turn to inhibit that expression. 
Each of us in our personality possesses something which is 
unique. It is, in fact, the only thing that we really do 
possess, and which can contribute to the community what 
no other person or thing can. The man, however, who 
expresses himself with no regard to the facts of life, gener- 
ally finds disaster. The man, on the other hand, who has 
so much regard for the facts of life that he entirely sinks 
his own personality in his circumstances, wastes something 
of inestimable value both for himself and for his fellows. 

And lastly I would instance among the five main 
elements of citizenship the recognition that all kinds of 
work, whether manual or mental, are of equal honour if 
thoroughly and honestly done. The vicious notion that 
there is such a thing as work which no gentleman would 
do is a cause of much discontent and strife. It intensifies 
class differences, which are already promoted by many 
other undesirable forces, and it wastes energy. “‘ All true 
work ” said Carlyle, “is religion,” and to lay a brick is 
work as truly as to write a book: a gentleman may quite 
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easily do both, and the mark of a gentleman is that he 
should be willing to do both. 

There are, of course, other elements in citizenship, but, 
looking round on the world to-day, I feel that these five are 
those which need most emphasis, and I now turn to ask, 
How far do the public schools give a boy an opportunity 
of learning and putting into practice these qualities? First 
it may be said without much fear of disagreement that such 
schools lay their first emphasis on living a life rather than 
on learning a lesson—a life, moreover, which inevitably 
involves the responsibility of each individual for the welfare 
of the whole. A boy at school knows, and he discovers it 
more definitely as he goes on in the school and finds his 
way into teams or into positions of authority which are 
numerous, that the good name and prosperity of the com- 
munity lie in his individual hands, and that if he fails the 
whole fails. This is, perhaps, the most important lesson of 
citizenship. At the same time the boy is living in a com- 
munity which brings into close contact with one another 
individuals of very diverse degrees of moral worth and moral 
strength. When trouble has occurred at such schools it has 
sometimes been said by injured parents, ‘‘ Had I known that 
you had boys of that type in your school, I should never 
have sent my son to you,’’—" boys of that type ” being 
boys of a less desirable type who have caused the trouble. 
The answer is that unless there were boys of that type, the 
school would not be so well worth sending a son to. It is 
because there are all sorts, and because each individual 
is largely left to make his own choice of his friends, to 
discover for himself with whom it is well to associate, and 
whom it is well to avoid, and to have the strength of 
character in face of temptations to choose the good and 
avoid the bad—it is because of these facts that public 
schools give one of the most valuable trainings in citizen- 
ship. At school the fact that the choice must be made is 
emphasized, and helpful suggestions are given as to the 
particular choice that should be made; but within these 
limits there is wide freedom, and in leaving that freedom 
the school looks forward to what the boy will have to do 
later on. The circumstances of school life, moreover, in 
certain respects reproduce rather closely the circumstances 
of adult hfe. The particular instance may be given of 
the new boy who arrives at a public school at about the 
age of 14, and who is left alone to find his own feet. He 
is thrown into a rather harsh environment in which, 
while there is to-day no oppression, the sympathy of 
his fellows is not at first very obtrusive. When he 
leaves school at the age of 18 and embarks on business 
life in a great city, he will find that these circumstances 
are very Closely reproduced, and that if in the earlier stage 
he has managed to stand up to his difficulties and make a 
place for himself, he will be proportionately stronger in 
the later stage to make a sound start in life. I mention 
that as one of the circumstances which seems to occur both 
in the life of the larger community and in the life of the 
smaller, which we call a public school. 

The curriculum of such schools has a two-fold use for 
our purpose. In the first place, it is drawn generally on 
very broad lines, and includes a number of subjects which 
are quite definitely uncongenial to certain types of mind. 
All these subjects, however, have to be studied by all boys, 
and in this way some preparation is made for the doing of 
uncongenial work later on in life, and for the accurate 
performance of tasks which may at the moment of their 
performance seem useless. Along these lines, among others, 
we may defend the study of certain subjects, for the 
abolition of which constant demands are being made on 
the ground that “ they will be no use to my boy in 
later life.” They are often much more useful than subjects 
such as book-keeping and shorthand, which are held to be 
invaluable. 

Secondly, the curriculum, including as it nearly always 
does the study of foreign languages, both dead and living, 

and the translation of English into those languages and 
vice versa—a translation which can only be done by a 
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meticulous observation of the exact meaning of every word, 
both in the native and in the foreign tongue—such a 
curriculum does much to produce the necessary accuracy 
of mind which will guarantee a boy against the grosser 
forms of misleading with which writers, rhetoricians, and 
scribblers threaten him. Further steps might well be taken 
towards this end by an enlargement of the curriculum to 
include more of those scientific studies which train a boy 
in the accurate observation of phenomena and in true 
deduction from the results of such observation. 

Those three are points in which the public schools, 
despite weaknesses here and there, are providing a sound 
training in citizenship. There are other points where the 
training seems to be less sound. In the first place, personal 
idiosyncrasies are perhaps more harshly repressed, par- 
ticularly in the older public schools, than they are even 
by the conditions of modern life. The reaction against 
this in the newer schools, and particularly in the newer 
schools in America, has been not altogether successful. It 
has left individual personalities free not only to develop 
and to work, but also to stand still and to be lazy—free, 
moreover, to be selfish, and to disregard the unselfish and 
communal responsibilities. Probably the best way of finding 
the happy mean is not to interfere with a hard and fast 
curriculum or with the compulsion of games and the other 
disciplines of school life, but, while maintaining these, to 
give every boy an opportunity of developing in his spare 
time (of which, despite modern critics, there is plenty) 
some hobby which will be of real interest and value to 
him. Boys take such opportunities very readily: they learn 
much about themselves, and the teacher learns still more 
about them. At present this could probably be developed 
and extended in public schools to a very large degree. 

Another criticism which may be made of the system from 
the point of view of future citizenship is that, while there 
is no emphasis in the curriculum on subjects which are 
popularly supposed to produce bread and butter (but 
which will probably produce little bread and less butter), 
it is doubtful whether the idea that all work is worth 
doing if only it is done honestly and well is sufficiently 
stressed. Boys at public schools are apt to expect every- 
thing to be done for them, and particularly those things 
which involve manual labour, such as the laying of cricket 
pitches, and the levelling of fields, and the mowing of 
grass, and the making of beds. Levelled cricket fields and 
made beds come down as a gift from Heaven, but there is 
sometimes a tendency, among the exceptional, and not (as 
Mr. Gurner suggested) the average public school boys, to 
consider the angels who do the levelling and the making 
as not quite gentlemen! It is, I repeat, the exceptional 
public school boy who regards with any contempt what 
are called ‘‘ the lower classes.” This sort of thing can best 
be got over obviously by allowing the boys to make for 
themselves as many as possible of the things they actually 
use. If they feel on their own brows the sweat which has 
been on the brows of others who have worked for them, 
they will realize that it really is sweat, and that there is 
no dishonour in feeling it there. 

The community which I have endeavoured to outline 
above is a community which, with all its defects, and 
particularly with the defect that it is not really very closely 
in touch with the real thing, is nevertheless a very workable 
copy of the real thing, and a community where the art of 
living a citizen’s life may be practised and so learnt. 

I may conclude bv contrasting three views of education : 
the old view was that the process of education was a process 
of pouring something called knowledge and supposed to be 
valuable into an empty vessel. The most recent view is 
that the process of education is a process of drawing some- 
thing out of a vessel which has been wrongly held to be 
empty, but which is really overflowing; this view is that 
of the apostles of freedom in education. The view here 
put forward is that education is a process of living, that 
all education is life, and that all life is education, and that 
the public schools realize this fact, and act upon it. 
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Recent Progress in Educational Psychology* 
By Prof. CyrIL Burt, M.A., D.Sc. 


HAVE been asked to describe, or rather to summarize, 
the main advances made during recent years in 
educational psychology. The problems in education which 
psychology can help to solve may be broadly grouped under 
two distinct heads: first, the methods of the teacher, and, 
secondly, the peculiarities of the pupil. The psychologist 
may ask, first of all, how he may improve, either by some 
ad hoc experment or by deductions from the principles of 
his science, what may be called the educator’s technique 
—that is to say, the traditional procedure which teachers 
have adopted in organizing their schools, their class-rooms, 
and their curricula, and in training the minds and the 
characters of their pupils. Secondly, the psychologist may 
seek to study the pupils themselves—the minds that are to 
be instructed and the characters that are to be trained: he 
may ask whether the growing mind and character may not, 
of their own intrinsic nature, set a limit to what the teacher 
can do with them. 

Naturally enough, it is the former problem, that of 
teaching methods, in which the teacher himself has been 
chiefly interested ; and it was the former problem that the 
psychologist first attempted to attack. Nevertheless, it has 
been in problems of the latter class—in problems arising 
out of individual differences—that recent psychology has 
made its most remarkable advances; and, therefore, I 
propose to begin with these. 


I.—The Psychology of the Individual Pupil 


It is a curious fact that the most striking discoveries of 
present-day psychology have sprung out of the study of 
the abnormal. Just as the healthy man is almost unaware 
that he has a liver until his liver begins to go wrong, so the 
healthy teacher in the healthy class-room is apt to forget 
that his pupils have a psychology until he is confronted 
with some particular unfortunate whose psychology differs 
from all the rest. Hence it is that educational psychology 
as a science seems to have started with the investigation 
of the educationally defective. 


(a) THE INTELLECTUAL ASPECT 


During recent years I suppose the greatest achievement 
of experimental psychology has been the measurement of 
individual intelligence. This, as everybody knows, grew 
out of the study of the feeble-minded. Tests of intel- 
ligence were first devised to supply teachers and school 
medical officers with a sound method for diagnosing mental 
deficiency. 


The Mentally Defective Child 


The general public, and particularly the English public, 
hesitates very much to sanction laws which, as it seems to 
the lay mind, enable a few experts or officials to certify 
children or adults as mentally defective, and to shut them 
up in special schools or special institutions apart from their 
fellows. To the general public, therefore, it should be 
highly comforting to learn that in most cases the diagnosis 
of mental deficiency now rests, not on personal impression, 
not on the private judgment of an individual physician, 
however experienced he may be, but on accurately 
standardized tests, which will measure a person’s intel- 
ligence almost with the same exactitude as a clinical 
thermometer will measure the degrees of fever. To the 
teacher it must be equally consoling to know that in certain 
cases where his best efforts have failed, not he, but the 
child’s limited amount of inborn ability is really at fault. 

It was for this purpose that the celebrated Binet-Simon 
Scale was first invented. And here I should like to pay my 
tribute to the contributions made by the school medical 
officer. It is to school medical officers that we ultimately 
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owe most of the very questions in the Binet Scale : Binet 
and Simon themselves did little more than extend and 
standardize examination questions already in use. Itis to 
the school medical officer that we owe, I believe, the first 
practical introduction of these tests into the country, and 
it is to school medical officers that we owe their general 
acceptance and some of the most suggestive criticisms and 
recommendations. Further experience has shown, what 
Binet and Simon themselves were the first to insist upon, 
namely, that their scale is far from foolproof. Numerous 
improvements and extensions have been devised dumng 
recent years. 


The Scholarship Child 


First of all, the method of testing has been extended from 
the abnormal to the supernormal; educationists have 
asked, if we pick out the defective with such care, is it not 
equally important to search with the same care for genius 
and for talent ? No one, I imagine, would seek to award 
scholarships by means of the Binet-Simon Scale; but 
recently many experiments have been made by education 
authorities themselves upon the introduction into the 
scholarship examination of what is called (not quite 
accurately) a psychological type of test—a test which shall 
measure, not acquired knowledge or school instruction, but 
rather the child’s innate capacity. To the ordinary tests 
of arithmetic and English composition, they have added 
tests of power to learn and power to reason. In certain 
areas, notably in Northumberland and Gloucestershire, 
children have been discovered, away up on the hills, in- 
heriting a high measure of ability, but, owing to the limita- 
tions of the village school or of their own home surroundings, 
unable to show that ability in a scholarship paper of the 
ordinary type. Such children have been awarded scholar- 
ships on the basis mainly of intelligence tests; and their 
subsequent careers at secondary schools have amply 
justified the choice. 

In order that such examinations may be carried out ona 
larger scale and with greater speed, psychologists have sup- 
plemented the ordinary individual tests by what are known 
as group tests. With the Binet-Simon Scale only one child 


can be tested at a time, and the testing takes nearly three- 


quarters of an hour for each. With written or group tests 
it is possible to make a survey of a whole area in a single 
morning. The results of such surveys have brought to 
light one most important fact—that the differences in 
innate mental capacity between one child and another 
appear to be far greater than any teacher or inspector had 
ever before supposed. Geniuses were recognized; the 
mentally defective were recognized; but for the rest it 
was assumed that,in the phrase of the American Declara- 
tion of Independence, ‘ all men are created equal.” We 
now know that, between these two extremes of the very 
bright and the very dull, every shade of individual differ- 
ence may be discovered ; so that if you examine all the 
children aged 10 in a given educational area, you will find 
some of them with a mental age of only five, and others 
with a mental age of fifteen, and every stage or step 
between the two will be amply represented. 

Both these common types of test, however,—the Binet 
tests and the group tests—suffer from one important limita- 
tion. They are verbal. Like our own traditional system of 
education, they are too intellectualistic. They proceed by 
question and answer—by repartee; but the real test of 
ability is not so much what the child says but what the 
child can do. Hence recent experiments have concerned 
themselves with what are called ‘‘ performance tests.” 
The results, though far from perfect, are still encouraging 
enough to make it essential that every school psychologist 
should know how to apply them, and to uge the necessary 
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SPECIAL TALENTS AND SPECIAL DISABILITIES 


Yet again, the methods which have proved so successful 
in the measurement of innate general intelligence have 
quite lately been applied to special capacities and to 
scholastic achievements. Scholastic tests have been de- 
vised which enable teachers to measure a child’s attain- 
ments in reading, writing, arithmetic, and all the subjects 
of the elementary curriculum with the same speed and the 
same exactitude as the psychologist can measure intelli- 
gence. Further, intensive studies have been made of special 
talents and special disabilities. 

Everybody has heard of the child who is said to be 
“ word-blind.’”’ He is not mentally defective in the ordinary 
sense. He can write, he can calculate, he can draw, like a 
normal child. But, for some reason or other, he seems 
utterly unable to read. He fails entirely where the words 
are concerned. Since he cannot read, he never learns to 
spell; English composition is beyond him: and because 
so much of our education in older years assumes, and is 
based upon, the power to read, such a child is likely to 
remain backward and illiterate for life. In London a recent 
survey shows that children who are specially defective in 
reading and reading alone, amount to about two or three 
per cent of the total population. They are thus far 
commoner than the cases of general mental] deficiency 
that we transfer to special schools. Further, it appears 
that the cause is not, as has hitherto been said, a distinct 
and unique defect in some special part of the brain. The 
Causative factors are numerous and various: and by the 
application of special teaching methods the cases can 
usually be cured. 

We need special studies of those who suffer from other 
forms of limited defect—the inability to spell or the 
inability to do arithmetic. Further, we need special tests 
and special research for those children who enjoy some 
peculiar gift or talent—the musical genius, the calculating 
genius, the child with a gift for handwork or for mechanical 
construction. As with lack of ability, so with its presence 
—the great thing is to discover which child is so marked 
down by nature. And for that we need a whole scheme of 
Scientific testing. 


(b) THE EMOTIONAL ASPECT 


So far I have been concerned almost entirely with what 
may be called the intellectual aspect of the child’s mind. 
Modern psychology, however, has made the discovery which 
was long familiar both to poets and to parents, namely, 
that human beings possess not only intelligence but also 
emotions; and it therefore becomes the duty of the 
teacher not only to impart knowledge and instruct the 
intellect, but also to improve temperament and to train 
character. 


The Delinquent Child 


Of late, both in this country and in America, great in- 
terest has been aroused in the subject of juvenile delin- 
quency. The budding criminal now seems to possess a 
glamour all his own. Formerly, if a young thief were dis- 
covered in the school, the regular policy of the headmaster 
was to expel him ; now he wants to keep and cure him. Ten 
years ago, at any rate, in London, nearly all the young de- 
linquents who were sent to the psychologist came from the 
police court. Now the majority are sent not by the magis- 
trate but by the teacher; and they are sent, not at the 
age of 14 or 15, when their habits are already formed and 
fixed, but at the age of 7 or 8, when there is still every 
hope that the child may be cured. Psychology, I think, 
has already done much to show how numerous and 
complicated are the various factors making for crime in 
the voung, and what those causes are. We still need 
scientific investigations upon the relative efficacy of different 
methods of treatment. ` 


- citizens. 


The Nervous Child 


There remains one type of child that we almost entirely 
neglect—the nervous child, the potential neurotic or lunatic. 
Freud and the various schools that have sprung from his 


teaching, have amply demonstrated that most nervous 


breakdowns in after years is traceable to experiences or to 
repressions that took place in early childhood ; and they 
have shown that such cases are often amenable to cure by 
the long and cumbersome methods of analysis and re- 
education. We may, therefore, well ask ourselves, if analysis 
and re-education in after years may cure the psycho- 
neurotic, would not an earlier analysis and a better form of 
education during childhood do much that was necessary to 
prevent it ? Here, therefore, is an added reason for asking 
every schoolmaster to study the individual peculiarities of 
his pupils, and to regard himself not merely as a teacher of 
the intellect but also as a trainer of character. 


II._-The Psychology of Teaching Methods 


I have left myself no time to discuss the contributions 
of psychology to the methods of teaching. This has 
already been referred to by Dr. Keatinge in his able paper. 
I may perhaps add one or two small points. A great 
deal of useful work has been done both in the school and 
in the laboratory upon the best methods of memorizing 
and of forming habits, and again upon the nature and 
characteristics of mental work and mental fatigue. Perhaps 
none of the results are yet sufficiently conclusive to affect 
the practice of the class-room. But there can be little doubt 
that in the near future we shall see striking discoveries in 
this direction. One interesting experiment has recently 
been carried out in London upon children’s improvement 
and fatiguability in mental arithmetic. Day by day after 
the morning session was over, a number of 10-year-old 
girls were kept practising addition sums at top speed. It 
was, I think, expected that after a few days they would 
reach their mental limit and that symptoms of fatigue 
might be detected. On the contrary, they continued 
improving day after day and week after week until their 
final speed was five times what it had originally been, 
and true fatigue was almost impossible to distinguish. The 
secret of this remarkable improvement was due to a special 
incentive devised by the experiment. Probably what 
passes for mental fatigue in the class-room is a muddled 
mixture of eye-fatigue, hand-fatigue, postural fatigue, 
emotional worry, sheer boredom, and an increasing rebellion 
of the repressed desire to go out and play like a healthy little 
savage. Teachers I know will think this a paradox; but 
true fatigue in the school child is almost impossible to 
demonstrate. It seems clear that children’s capacities are 
far greater than we have ever hitherto supposed—a com- 
forting though perhaps rather a dangerous doctrine. 

Interesting experiments have also been carried out upon 
the best methods of teaching such special subjects as 
reading, spelling, and arithmetic; but here again the main 
conclusion seems to be that the method should be adapted 
to meet the needs of the individual child. 

So in the end we come back again to the same general 
inference, namely, that the main centre of interest for 
educational psychology is the individuality of the single 
boy or girl. The school is made for the child, not the child 
for the school. The teacher should not try to force the child 
up to some pre-conceived abstract ideal of academic accuracy 
and correct behaviour. He must bring his aims down to the 
mental level and the instinctive interests of each particular 
pupil. His aim must be not merely to instil a stated amount 
of theoretical knowledge, but to study, to bring out, and to 
develop to the uttermost, the innate potentialities of each 
individual—to discover talent, to compensate for defect, 
and to produce not a homogeneous collection of scholars, 
all turned out to pattern like so many halfpennies stamped 
at the Mint, but a differentiated society of specialized 
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Correspondence 


SEX INSTRUCTION FOR THE YOUNG 


Your readers will have welcomed the publication in your 
September Supplement of Mr. Gurner’s British Association 
paper on Public Schools and the kind of leadership that may be 
required of them in the next generation. 

I think, however, it is to be regretted that he refrained from 
touching on the subject which forms the heading of this letter. 

He remarks truly enough that moral corruption is quite as 
likely to occur outside as inside a public school; indeed, he 
might probably have said with truth more likely. Still, in view 
of the concentration in the public school system upon character 
building, it is surely a matter for surprise and for criticism that 
it should still be possible for a boy to enter a public school 
ignorant of the laws of sex. 

That this is the case is, I think, made clear by the evidence 
taken by the late Royal Commission (now published in book 
form, ‘‘ Youth and the Race”), reliance being apparently 
largely placed—at any rate before confirmation age—upon 
parental instruction—instruction which, according to a com- 
petent witness before the Commission, 90 per cent of parents 
decline to give. 

I remember some years ago being asked by the father of an 
only son whether I advised the giving of explicit knowledge and 
warning to the boy, who was on the eve of departure for his 
first term in a large public school. The father admitted having 
almost given up the idea of doing so, finding the task so difficult. 
It so happened that I had recently attended a Church of England 
Men’s Society Meeting, where one of the speakers characterized 
the sending of a boy to school entirely unwarned as a crime and, 
myself too holding that view, I had no difficulty in persuading 
my friend to give his son the knowledge through a book which 
was recommended by Canon Scott Holland for the purpose. 

It has always been a source of joy to me to remember what a 


fine character the boy developed, and how in after years, on the 
nelds of Flanders, where his body now rests, he was, as an 
officer, idolized by his men. 

I trespass on your space, but I mentioned the above to shoy 
how little reliance in this matter can be placed on even the 
most devoted of parents. 

No satisfactory solution will be found until the governing 
bodies and headmasters of schools require of the parents of each 
entrant a medical certificate by a qualified physician that the 
boy has received knowledge on the subject suitable to his age. 

MAGNA EST VERITAS. 


A CRITICISM OF PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 


The article entitled ‘‘ A Criticism of Psycho-Analysis,” by 
Frank Smith, M.A., Ph.D., in your August issue, contains so 
much misunderstanding of the theory and practice of psycho- 
analysis that it is likely to mislead seriously those of your 
readers who are only slightly acquainted with the subject. 
I should like, therefore, to draw attention to some of the mcre 
glaring errors. In the first place, is the assumption that psychic- 
analysis claims to take the place of education, or to lay down 
precepts for the educators? Quite the contrary ; the psycho- 
analyst maintains that by means of the psycho-analytic theory 
and technique the elements and conditions of the mate:isl 
with which the educator works (i.e. the human mind and its 
mechanisms) can be revealed where hitherto they lay buried, 
or made clear where formerly they were obscure. It is the 
educator’s task, in the light of this added knowledge, to plan 
his educational theory and practice. The scientist’s business 
is to investigate, discover, formulate, and communicate his 
knowledge to the rest of the world, and psycho-analysis does 
this in common with all the other sciences. What those who 
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use this knowledge may make of it in their turn is quite another 
story, and if it be true, as Dr. Smith declares, that modern 
educators are ‘‘ nervous,” and many are “in a fog of uncer- 
tainty,” it is a matter for the educators, not the analysts, to 
take to heart. Such a type of argument is uncommonly like 
the Calvinistic indictment of dancing or the drama on the 
ground that it leads some human beings to sinful thoughts or 
practices. 

In addition to this fundamental misconception, there are 
misstatements and contradictions throughout the article: space 
allows me to cite only two or three of the most striking. 
Take, for instance, this statement: ‘Certainly the psycho- 
analysts have had their own way. Entering boldly into a 
field of speculation which was beset with difficulties, they have 
seldom given any sign of hesitation in pronouncing judgment.” 
Is it too much to ask a writer to acquaint himself with the 
facts of the matter he elects to write upon ? Surely Dr. Smith 
could have discovered that Prof. Freud himself (and we get 
nearest the truth by going straight to the source), with a scientific 
caution and sincerity rarely surpassed, refused for the space of 
fifteen years to make public the fruits of his ceaseless and 
laborious investigations lest all the available data had not been 
amassed, or lest some flaw in his reasoning was discoverable. 
If Dr. Smith will look further into Freud’s writings (and I think 
I may rightly add, into the work of his colleagues, the authori- 
tative psycho-analysts in Europe and elsewhere) he will find 
overwhelming evidence of the caution, the care, the elaboration 
of thought with which every theory or conclusion is put forward. 
Indeed, Dr. Smith, in another passage, admits that the assertions 
he quotes from “' one of the most cautious books on the sub- 
ject ” are ‘‘ everywhere safeguarded by such cautions as ‘ may,’ 
‘to a certain extent,’ ‘ often,’ ‘perhaps’ ’’; how then, one is 
forced to inquire, is this caution, these reiterated reservations, 
consistent with his charge that the analysts ‘‘ have seldom 
given any sign of hesitation in pronouncing judgment ” ? The 
contradiction involved is obvious. 

As a second instance of profound misunderstanding, I 
would point out Dr. Smith’s assumption that the psycho- 
analyst holds the extraordinary theory (such a theory, surely, 
would be more fantastic than anything the latter has ever 
yet evolved!) that the human being is a calculable mechan- 
ism, which reacts, or fails to react, in exactly similar way 
in given conditions. He elaborately argues that certain 
famous personalities, in spite of adverse early environment 
and early manifestation of certain adverse attributes, have 
nevertheless achieved wonderful results in their careers and 
personalities, and concludes by demanding how this can be 
squared with psycho-analytic theories. The reply is that psycho- 
analysis has been the first to show “ that generalization is difficult 
and prophecy impossible ’’ (Dr. Smith’s own words), that the 
human spirit is incalculable and so diverse, so profoundly delicate 
and elaborate are its adjustments that no man shall say what 
may emerge. But what the psycho-analyst can and does say 
is this: It is our business (above all the educator’s business) 
to realize what may be injurious, and often in the past has 
proved itself to be so, to the human psyche, and to set ourselves, 
as far as may be possible, to eliminate those dangers. That 
William Lovett, Dr. Jex-Blake, and Mrs. Haldane (the examples 
given by Dr. Smith) in spite of great obstacles, external and 
inner, achieved to noble personal development, does not in any 
way negate this truth: the very fact that they did so stamps 
them as exceptional, nor has Dr. Smith any idea of the losses 
and sufferings involved, even for these exceptional people, in 
surmounting difficulties, some of which might have been pre- 
vented ; as, for instance, the corporal punishment undergone by 
Mrs. Haldane, or the terrible religious threats held over Lovett’s 
head. Only by patient and skilled analysis could the effects be 
discovered and evaluated. 

It is very true that the slum-baby, fed on pickles and sips 
from the beer-can, often develops into a handsome boy or girl 
with a vigorous vitality, but would Dr. Smith on that account 
advocate a laissez-faire policy in regard to instruction for 
mothers on infant feeding ? To conclude, the serious aspect of 

(Continued on page 716.) 
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Time, one minute. 


THREE-PART 
HAPPY BLOSSOM, A. ERIC FOGG. Three-part 


song (S.S.A.) for female voices, with piano. An 
interesting modern setting of Blake’s poem. Fairly 
straightforward, calling for light singing. 

Time, one and a half minutes. Price 3d. 


HOW SWEET THE MOONLIGHT SLEEPS. 
E. D. TAYLER 
A very beautiful three-part song (S.S.C.) for female 


Price 3d. 


voices, accompanied by piano (or strings). The 
words by Shakespeare set with much feeling. 
Time, four minutes. Price 6d. 


LULLABY, MY SWEET LITTLE BABY. WM. 


BYRD. An adaptation by E. H. Fellowes of the 
famous Elizabethan Song, for three parts (S.S.C.). 
Rhythmically as well as melodically interesting. 

Time, one minute. Price 3d. 


PIPER OF DUNDEE, THE. Arranged by 
GRAHAM GODFREY 
A Scots song arranged for three-part (S.S.C.) un- 
accompanied voices. Each of the voices has the 
tune in turn, while the other parts accompany. A 
very amusing and invigorating song. 
Time, one and a half minutes. Price 4d. 


PLOUGHBOY IN LUCK, THE. Arranged by 
MARCUS DODS. An old English Folk-song, 


arranged for female choir (S.S.A.). Amusing words 
and interesting vocal parts. 
Time, one and a half minutes. 


FOUR-PART 


BLUE BIRD, THE. C. V. STANFORD 
A very beautiful part song (S.S.A.A.) unaccom- 
panied. A delicate and lovely example of the 
composer’s genius. 
Time, two and a half minutes. Price 3d. 


I LOVE THE JOCUND DANCE. JAMES LYON 
A setting of Blake’s poem for S.S.C.C., unaccom- 
panied. A cheerful song of the countryside with 
interesting part-writing. 

Time, one minute. Price 3d. 


OLD KING COLE. C. FORSYTH. Variations on 
the famous nursery rhyme for S.S.A.A. with piano. 
An amusing caricature, brilliantly carried out. 
Time, three minutes. Price 6d. 


ROSE AYLMER. F. BENNICKE HART 


An unaccompanied part song for S.S.A.A. Broad 
legato singing and much expression is called for, 
and in performance this short work should prove 
very impressive. 

Time, two minutes. 


Price 3d. 


Price 3d. 
Parcels may be had on Approval. 
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this article is its attitude of obscurantism and which says 
in effect: ‘‘ Since we do not necessarily know what results 
come from action, since humanity is a complex and dangerous 
thing to tackle, let us leave it alone and go on muddling 
through, refusing to take advantage of the vast stores of know- 
ledge which lie open before us.” It may well be that for long 
ages we skall go on ‘‘ muddling through,” in spite of all our 
efforts, but that is hardly an ideal to raise aloft before the eyes 
of the educational world. 
BARBARA Low, 
Hon. Sec., Education Section, British Psychological 
Society. 


Personal Paragraphs 


Sir Henry Cowarp, M.A., Mus.D., Oxon., the famous 
Sheffield musical conductor, has marked his succession to 
knighthood by founding a scholarship at the Summer 
School of the Tonic Sol-fa College, being, he says, ‘‘ con- 
vinced of the great educational value of the tonic sol-fa 
method as a firm foundation in the early stages of acquir- 
ing a knowledge of music, and also of its still greater value 
as an extra equipment to the misical conductor, performer, 
and composer.” 

* k 

Miss HELEN Masters has been appointed head of the 
Domestic Science Department and the Training College 
for Teachers of Domestic Science of the Battersea Poly- 
technic. Miss Masters holds the degree of B.Sc. of the 
London University, and the King’s College Post Graduate 
Diploma in Household and Social Science. She has been, 
for the past fifteen years, a member of the staff of the 
Household and Social Science Department of King’s 
College, and has acted as examiner in domestic science for 


the University of London. She is also a member of the 
London Committee of the Federation of University Women 
and the Association of University Teachers. The appoint- 
ment of Miss Masters has been made to fill the vacancy 
caused by the retirement of Miss Marsden, who has held 
the post of head of the Domestic Science Department and 
Training College for Teachers of Domestic Science since 
October, 1899. The reputation of the Department owes 
much to the energy, foresight, and ability of Miss Marsden, 
and it is to be regretted that the time has come when she 
feels she must relinquish the work. 
x & $ 

THE death of Mr. Septimus Rivington on September 9, 
in his eighty-first year, will be deeply regretted. He was 
the founder of the firm of Rivington & Co. 

* Da * 

THE Civil Service correspondent of The Datly Telegraph 
reports a large number of retirements at the Board of 
Education. Amongst them are Mr. W. H. Fawkes, Assistant 
Secretary to the Board, and Mr. W. C. Fletcher, C.B., and 
Mr. H. Ward, C.B.E., Chief Inspectors. Other retirements 
are: Mr. F. Spencer, Mr. T. A. Stephens, and Mr. H. W. T. 
Wager, Staff Inspectors; Mr. W. E. Urwick, Divisional 
Inspector; Miss C. L. Callis, Miss M. Kennedy, Miss 
D. F. Lunn, Miss R. Robbins, and Mr. F. W. Westaway, 
H.M. Inspectors of Schools; Mr. F. Harvey and Mr. H. J. 
Larcombe, Assistant Inspectors of Schools. Mr. R. Heath, 
Assistant Principal, has been appointed to be H.M. Inspector 
of Schools, and Miss M. H. Longhurst to be Assistant, 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 

* * * 

Dr. C. W. Ettot, President Emeritus of Harvard 
University, who has died at the advanced age of 92, was 
the creator of the modern Harvard University. For its 
intellectual standards, the wide range of its professional 

(Continued on page 718.) 
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200 Perforated Pages 
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1. No loads of exercise books to be taken 
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2. Home work can be marked at leisure. 
3. The pupil always retains his book for his i 
own work. i 


4. One book may be used for many subjects. | @ 
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The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics, 


23 STORE STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 


VISITING PRINCIPAL—EMILE JAQUES-DALCROZE (Geneva). 
Drrectror—PERCY B. INGHAM, B.A. 
DIRECTOR OF MUSICAL STUDIES— ERNEST READ, F.R.AM. 


THE TRAINING DEPARTMENT 

is accepted by the Teachers Registration Council as satisfying 
the conditions of Registration in respect of Training in Teaching. 
The School Year begins about October rst. 

Classes in Single Subjects (Rhythmic Movement, Plastic, 
Solfége, and Improvisation) begin October 4th. 

Classes in Single Subjects are also held in many provincial 
centres. 

Vacation Classes will be held ia London during the Christmas 
holidays. . 

For details apply THE DALCROZE SCHOOL, 23 Store Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 
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FOR SCHOOLS 
Ring Books 


The Ring Books supplied by the E.S.A. contain the very best English Metal Rings that are made. 
They are stronger, wear longer, and are much better finished than the imported article ; the cloth 
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training, and its liberal traditions, Harvard to-day is a 
worthy memorial of a life of high endeavour and achieve- 
ment. Generous and well-deserved tributes have been 
universally accorded to the personality of the President, 
but we must not forget also that conditions at Harvard 
must have been favourable to administrative initiative and 
responsibility. In our universities, we should hesitate to 
give such great powers of authority as are freely granted 
in America to the Presidents of universities. The American 
system has, however, been conspicuously successful in more 
than one instance, the progress of Harvard under Eliot 
being one of the earliest examples. 
k $% * 

By the sudden death of Dr. J. G. Adami on August 29 
at the age of 64 years, the University of Liverpool, of 
which he was Vice-Chancellor, and Merseyside, have 
suffered a heavy loss. Born at Manchester, he was educated 
at Owens College, Christ College, Cambridge, Breslau, and 
Paris. On the completion of his medical training, he was 
appointed house surgeon at the Royal Infirmary, Man- 
chester, and in 1887 became demonstrator of pathology 
at Cambridge. From 1892 to 1919 he was professor of 
pathology and bacteriology at the McGill University, 
Montreal. During the war he was gazetted colonel in the 
Canadian Army Medical Corps, and became Assistant 
Director of Medical Services. In 1919 he was appointed 
Vice-Chancellor of Liverpool, at a time when its future 
financial prospects were not clear, and with characteristic 
energy he entered upon his duties, the success of his efforts 
being shown by the present position of the University. 
He was elected F.R.S. in 1905, and honoured by the award 
of C.B.E. in rg1g. 
‘ * * 

THE death of Mrs. Charles Clarke, M.B.E., in her 82nd 
year, will be deeply regretted by many thousands of past 
students of the National Training School of Cookery and 
Domestic Subjects, of which she was principal from 1875 
until July, 1919, and by a wide educational circle. She 
was the pioneer of the teaching of cookery as a class 
subject in elementary schools. The first teachers of this 
subject in the elementary schools of London were visiting 
members of the staff of the National Training School of 
Cookery. She had a strong and original personality, and 
in collaboration with Sir Henry Cole she developed the 
plan of teaching cookery by demonstration and practice, 
and the special training necessary for those who were 
subsequently to be themselves teachers of cookery was 
very largely due to her natural gifts of organization and 
control. She originated the scheme of serving cheap fish 
dinners at the Exhibitions of 1883-86, and in this way 
raised half the capital required to erect the present building 
in Buckingham Palace Road. 

* * * 

THE Rev. Alfred Soothill, whose death at the age of 63 
has been reported in the press, had been headmaster of 
Ashville College, near Harrogate, for twenty-one years. 
A native of Halifax, he graduated at London University, 
and entered the United Methodist ministry in 1885. Ten 
years later he was appointed head of Ashville, and the 
prosperity the school has since attained bears tribute to 
the success of his care and guidance. 

* +% $ 


Mr. H. R. Kino, M.A., Cambridge, has been appointed 
headmaster of the High School for Boys at Scarborough. 
He was educated at King Edward VI Grammar School, 
East Retford, and at Magdalene College, Cambridge, ob- 
taining First Class Honours in Historical Tripos Part I, 
and Second Class Honours in English Tripos. 

* * s 

MR. F. J. P. ELpRIDGE, B.Sc., headmaster of the Eye 
Grammar School since 1917, has accepted appointment as 
headmaster of the Stowmarket Secondary School. 
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PRACTICAL 
ENGLISH 


By C. F. ALLAN, M.A 


This is a unique book. There is no explanatory text—onlv Exercises. 
Yet we venture to say that more benefit will be derived from this 
one book than from any half-dozen ordinary text-books. It makes 
“ English ” a new subject, and teachers everywhere are realizing this 
fact. The book is in great demand. 


Cloth Boards. 
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SCIENCE 


By JOHN MASON, M.A.,and JOSEPH A. DOW, M.A. 


The aim of this book is to provide a three years’ course in Rural 
Science. The Scheme is that drawn up by a representative committee 
and approved by the Education Department. 

The book is designed for the pupil, and affords ample opportunity for 
private research and individual effort. It is thoroughly practical, has 
numerous illustrations, and is developed by innumerable exercises and 
experiments. (Ready shortly.) 


Cloth Boards. 2s. 


128 pages. 1s. gd. 
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Parts r and 2. By A. MACGREGOR, M.A. Part 1, 
1s. 9d. Part 2, 2s. In one volume, 3s. 6d. 

Follows the New Sequence, and covers a 2 or 3 years’ Course in 
Geometry. The Principal Feature—By means of simple Research 
Exercises the discovery of each geometrical truth is made before the 
formal proof of the Theorem is reached. A selection of Riders 
follow the Theorem for Practice in applying the truths learned. 


Parts 3 and 4. By J. W. FULTON, M.A., B.Sc. 
Part 3, 2s. Parts 1, 2, and 3 in one Volume, 4s. 6d. 


Part 3 completes a course of study in Plane Geometry for Secondary 
Schools. Great care has been taken with the arrangement of the 
formal proofs and with the selection of the many Numerical Exercises 
and Theoretical Riders associated with the Theorems. 
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| By E. SANKEY and A. ROYDS, B.Sc. 
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Reviews 


ENGLAND’S STORY 


History of England. By G. M. TREVELYAN. (12s. 6d. net. 
In Three Parts, 4s. 6d. each. Longmans.) 


It would appear as though English historians had 
conspired together and had put forward Mr. Trevelyan as 
a champion to vindicate them against Mr. Philip Guedalla, 
who has laid upon them collectively the damnatory gibe 
that “ historians’ English ” is not a literary style but “ an 
industrial disease.” For Mr. Trevelyan can undoubtedly 
write well. He displays lucidity, grace, imagination, and a 
fine feeling for both sound and sense. He has produced a 
survey of the whole course of English history which will 
make something of the same popular appeal as was made 
by Green’s ‘‘Short History of the English People” half a 
century ago. He has worked, however, on a smaller scale 
than Green. Green did not begin till 449, and he ended 
with 1815. Mr. Trevelyan starts with prehistoric man, and 
he comes down to the armistice of 1918; and, in spite of 
this extension at both ends, he compresses his story into a 
smaller compass than Green. This severe compression 
unquestionably somewhat detracts from the picturesque- 
ness of Mr. Trevelyan’s narrative. Mr. Trevelyan works 
best on large-scale subjects, such as those which depict the 
escapades of Garibaldi. He excels in descriptions and in 
vivid sketches of detailed events. His peculiar gifts have 
no adequate scope in so congested an area as a one- 
volume History of England. Nevertheless, in spite of 
restrictions and limitations, he has succeeded in his difficult 
task exceedingly well. The difficulty of the task has con- 
sisted not merely in the magnitude and variety of the 
materials to be examined and incorporated, but also in the 
immensity and diversity of the new information and novel 
Opinions which have been promulgated since Green wrote. 
A glance at the lists of ‘‘ books for further reading,” which 
Mr. Trevelyan prints at the close of most of his chapters, 
indicates the massiveness of the recent researches which 
have had to be taken into account, and also suggests the 
wide and deep reading which must have preceded the 
writing of this comparatively brief survey. 

Mr. Trevelyan’s History is primarily political and 
constitutional. It so traces the origin and development of 
English ideas and institutions as to provide the reader with 
data upon which to base judgments as to the meaning of 
the present and the prospects of the future. Thus the 
prehistoric period is dealt with very cursorily, and that is 
well, for the little which Mr. Trevelyan says about it 
shows that he has not made himself acquainted with the 
discussions which have centred round the Piltdown and 
other early men of Britain. The Roman and Medieval 
periods are treated excellently ; but even here Mr. Trevel- 
yan's hesitancy of opinion shows that he has been bewil- 
dered rather than enlightened by the controversies raised 
by such archaeologists as Mr. Leeds, such philologists as 
Prof. Chadwick, and such militarists as Major Godsal. The 
Tudor and Stuart periods show Mr. Trevelyan at his best. 
He has a mastery of his material here, an insight into the 
character of the main actors, and an appreciation of the 
problems of the periods which enable him to tell his story 
vividly and convincingly. He displays an admirable 
impartiality and balance of judgment as between Protes- 
tant and Catholic during the Reformation, and as between 
Roundhead and Cavalier during the Rebellion. In respect 
of the eighteenth century, Mr. Trevelyan’s interest flags ; 
only the struggle for the command of the sea and the 
fluctuating fortunes of the overseas dominions excite his 
fancy. As to the nineteenth century! It is enough to say 
that the whole of it, from 1815 to 1918, is dismissed in 
eighty-eight bald and almost lifeless pages. This is the 
poorest section of the book and it is the more remarkable 
that it should be so, since the political purpose which 
Mr. Trevelyan has in view requires that it should be 


treated with the utmost fullness. It is easy to see, how- 
ever, that Mr. Trevelyan regards the modern world with a 
profound pessimism — the pessimism of disintegrated 
Liberalism. In surveying the present scene he looks upon 
an age divided between the rival undesirabilities of Bol- 
shevism and Fascism ; upon a land which is rapidly being 
converted from beautiful country to hideous town; upon 
a society urbanized and demoralized, either over-worked 
and exhausted, or unemployed and explosive. His 
book, indeed, as a whole, lacks the joyous buoyancy of his 
Garibaldi monographs. He has lost much of his con- 
fidence, and the larger tolerance of his judgments is the 
sign of the scepticism which accompanies disillusioned 
middle age. 


THE POETRY OF SAPPHO 


Sappho. The Poems and Fragments. Greek Test, with an 
English Translation by C. R. Haines, and Intro- 
duction, Notes, Glossary, &c. (12s. 6d. net. Rout- 
ledge.) 

During the last few years the fragments of Sappho’s 
poetry have received much attention. There have been 
full-dress editions by Mr. Edmunds in the Loeb “ Lyra 
Graeca ” and by Mr. Lobel in the Clarendon Press. A 
volume in Messrs. Harrap’s series ‘‘Our Debt to Greece 
and Rome” deals exhaustively with Sappho’s literary 
influence in European literature, and now we have a fresh 
edition of most of the fragments by Mr. Haines with verse 
renderings, introductions, and notes. 

One complete poem and a few almost complete are all 
that we have by which to judge the continuous style of 
the poetess. Praise of Sappho has always inclined to be 
extravagant, and those who approach the Greek text after 
reading such a critic as J. A. Symonds, may be surprised 
at the simplicity and restraint of the Lesbian lyric. It 
may be said without any disrespect of the many translators 
of Sappho that none of their efforts give any idea of the 
original. It would appear to be impossible to convey in 
any translation the sound as well as the sense of the original ; 
and then the simplicity and brevity of the Greek, the 
absence of conscious ornament, astonish those who are 
accustomed to the imaginative richness of much English 
lyric poetry. Perhaps Heine and some of Burns's poems 
are the best help to appreciating Sappho. What can a 
translator make of the plain language and feeling of : 

dyapxardyuys attra 
éxréas’ loray ° yw 5é xaipw. 


which Mr. Haines turns into: 


It thrills me through thy very robe to see 
Afar, and I rejoice that this should be. 


The book is delightfully ‘‘ got up’’; it contains a number 
of illustrations giving portraits of Sappho from sculpture— 
it is a pity that the charming head in the Tenne Museum 
at Rome should have been reproduced from the photo of 
a caste—from coins, gems, and vases. There is an interest- 
ing introduction in which the quality of her art is carefully 
analysed, an appendix on Sappho’s metres, and a useful index. 
But why is it necessary to discuss once more the tedious 
question of Sappho’s morality ? Cannot rumour or scandal 
be left to feed upon themselves in obscurity ? The life and 
standards of Lesbian society, by which alone Sappho can 
be judged, are in all probability withdrawn for ever from 
our knowledge. Cannot her poetry be read and enjoyed 
without having first to wade through the stagnant pools 
of ancient gossip ? And where the learning and literary 
skill of Wilaniowitz have not availed to lay this impalpable 
but persistent phantom, it would be the wiser course to 
keep away from those “low mists,” and to allow her to 
remain, as Raphael placed her, in undimmed radiance on 
Parnassus. 
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A STUDY OF KEATS Mr. Garrod’s main thesis about Keats is in sharp contrast 
Keats. By Prof. H. W. Garrop. (Clarendon Press. 5s. to Matthew Arnold’s. Arnold has taught us to think that 


net.) 


Those who are familiar with Prof. Garrod’s previous 
work will know what to expect from him—acute aesthetic 
criticism, telling phrases (never unduly heightened), and 
subtle inquiries into metre in which the technical interest 
is strictly subordinated to a fine and lofty conception of 
the poet’s art. These characteristics are all to be found in 
his new study of Keats. The absence of any division into 
chapters, and even of any index, suggests at once where 
its defect lies. The author appears to be conscious of the 
weakness. ‘‘ I should wish the whole to be read,” he says, 
“as it was written, in run-on fashion.” But order, arrange- 
ment, and proportion count for so much, not merely in the 
artistic quality of a book of criticism, but in its usefulness 
and effectiveness, that one may take leave to doubt whether 
a critic of Mr. Garrod’s ability has any right to spare him- 
self the additional labour by which his book could have 
been wrought into a shapely whole, and to fling it at us 
in the deshabille of table-talk, however brilliant and 
entertaining. 


Keats, if he had lived, would have advanced from the 
poetry of the senses—of which “ the perfection of loveli- 
ness ” is admitted—to the poetry of philosophy; and 
there is no doubt that Keats himself, as Mr. Garrod agrees, 
looked forward to such an advance. But Mr. Garrod 
thinks that Keats was wrong in supposing, with Words- 
worth, that the height of poetry was only to be reached 
through social suffering ; he holds that we have no evidence 
that he would ever have been great as a philosophical poet, 
though we do know that as a poet of the senses he was 
supreme. It is an interesting contention, and derives some 
support from the poetical inferiority of the second draft 
of “ Hyperion,” in which the allegory dominates, to the 
first, in which the allegorizing is quite indistinct. The 
whole question is about what “ might have been,” and 
no decisive verdict is possible. But as the letters show that 
Keats was growing steadily in mind and heart, it seems 
likely enough that his poetry would have deepened like 
Shakespeare’s and Milton’s, even if it had lost something 
of the aesthetic richness and loveliness which it had so 
early attained. 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 


Below the Watchtowers. 
Parsons.) 

The common people below the watchtowers whose destinies 
are shaped by those who sit on high, whose lives zre not their 
own to live, who are ‘‘as puppets in a playing hand,” these 
form the subject matter of Miss Skelton’s passionately sincere 
and moving book. Isabel Day and her twin brother Valentine, 
orphans, come from India to Gunton, with its arsenal and its 
garrison. A visit to friends in Germany proves the deciding 
factor in Isabel's life, for on this trip she meets and falls in 
love with a young German doctor. Wilhelm Markheim loves 
Isabel, and all bodes well for a happy union. But now comes 
the intervention of the men on the watchtowers. War 1s declared. 
Isabel is separated from her lover, and her life in patriotic 
Gunton is depicted with deep sympathy and understanding. 
Miss Skelton’s style of writing is pleasing; her characters arc 
vividly drawn and real. Her book is a plea for internationalism. 
She sees war as a crime against God and humanity. We hope 
the volume will have a large sale. 


Selected Essays of F. V. Lucas. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by E. A. WODEHOUSE. (2s. 6d. Methuen.) 

We congratulate Mr. E. V. Lucas on taking rank as a classic 
and submitting to annotation. Some of the notes are super- 
fluous, unless they are intended mainly for Indian students, but 
the introduction has some good advice about essay-writing. 


Famous English Books and their Stories. Told by AMY CRUSE. 
(2s. 6d. Harrap.) 


The story of English literature is here told through the stories 
of the writing of individual books. Twenty-five great works 
have been chosen for the purpose from ‘‘ The Vision of Piers 
Plowman ” and “ The Canterbury Tales ’’ to ‘‘ David Copper- 
field ” and ‘‘ The Idylls of the King.” The author is an 
enthusiast, and has the gift of communicating her interest and 
enthusiasm to the reader. 


By MARGARET SKELTON. (7s. 6d. net. 


Stories About the English Language. With Exercises. 
Ponton. Book I. (2s. 6d. Dent.) 

For small pupils who will thoroughly enjoy both sharing the 
Twins’ lessons on the making of the alphabet and doing the 
work for keen people at the end of the book. 

Beyond te Hills. By M. JENKINSON. (5s. net. Warne.) 

A pleasant story of the search for adventure of three young 
travellers with a donkey. An attractive gift book with appro- 
priate illustrations. 


By D. 


An Inland Voyage. By R. L. STEVENSON. With Introduction 
and Notes by R. E. C. HOUGHTON. (1s.9d. Macmillan.) 

A complete and delightful edition of Stevenson's first pub- 
lished book. Little is now left of the Golden Valley of the Oise 
as it was seen by the voyager, and the episodes have gained an 
added significance from that fact. 


The English Way. A Text-Book on the Art of Writing (for 
Junior Forms). By Dr. B. L. K. HENDERSON. (2s. 6d. 
net. Macdonald & Evans.) 


The author believes that a sound knowledge of grammar is a 
necessary foundation for the study of English. This should 
prove a useful book for use in group or individual work. 


A Second Round of Tales. Selected by N. HENRY and H. A. 
TREBLE. (2s. Oxford University Press.) 

The eleven tales are all by well-known authors, and range 
chronologically from Washington Irving to W. W. Jacobs. 
They have, presumably, been selected as likely to appeal to 
youthful tastes, and they are certainly better provender than the 
trash which is offered on the bookstalls. 


The Death of the Gods. By D. MEREJKOWSKI. 
(3s. Gd. net. Constable.) 


This reprint makes more widely accessible Merejkowski’s 
vivid representation in fiction of the career and character of the 
Emperor Julian. It is a pity that several misprints in the 
Latin quotations remain uncorrected. 


The Journal of Sir Walter Scott, 1825-32, from the Original 
Manuscript at Abbotsford. (Nelson’s Classics). In Two 
Vols. (1s. 6d. net each. Nelson.) 

A welcome addition to the Nelson’s Classics series. The journal 
remains as readable as ever and, aS ever, we regret that 
Sir Walter formed the diary habit so late in life. At the same 
time, we appreciate both our contact with the author at a 
critical period and his racy descriptions of many of the notable 
personages of his day. 


New Edition. 


The Progress of English Literature. 
net. Pitman.) 

Miss Kermode writes with great charm and clarity, and her 
book fulfils her aim of supplying a companion to the many 
anthologies and selections of prose extracts which are in use in 
schools at the present time. Young readers will gain from it a 
sense of the continuous development of our literature from 
Anglo-Saxon times and a perception of the interaction between 
social changes and the prose and poetry of the successive periods. 


By H. S. KERMODE. (3s. 6d’ 


- A number of stimulating questions and exercises end a volume 


which may be recommended with confidence. 


Little Stories to Tell: Three Hundred Stortes. 
LEE. (38. 6d. net. Harrap.) 


Many a mother, nurse, and teacher will have cause to be 
thankful for this collection of 300 stories, chosen to suit varying 
ages and temperaments of children and even to fit in with 
changing moods of the same child. Arranged under seventeen 
headings, the story to be told may be easily selected to suit the 
occasion; many, like ‘‘ The Mirror” (p. 228), or “ Father’s 
‘No’ and Mother’s ‘ Yes’ ” (p. 243), are delightfully fresh, and 
most would serve, for older children, as outlines for composition, 


Retold by F. H. 


Oct. 1926.] 


The Dipping Well: A Story of Roman Bath. By M. E. GULLICK. 
3s. net. Pitman.) 
An attractive story of the life and adventures of a British 
slave boy in Roman Britain. 


A Book of English Prose, 1700-1914. Edited by E. PARTRIDGE. 
(2s. 6d. Arnold.) 

Each of the extracts has been chosen as showing one or mor€ 
of the qualities tvpical of characteristic English prose from 
Addison to Conrad. A number of the passages deal with 
episodes of adventure or travel, and this should be a deservedly 
popular collection. 


The Longer Standard Spelling List: 3,500 Common Words which 
every Boy and Girl should be able to write down Correctly. 
Selected and graded by Dr. WiLL1am Boyp. (6d. Harrap.) 

So long as we remain chained to our ludicrous orthography, so 
long will books like this be a necessity, for it is vain to hope 
that spelling will be acquired by most children in the process 
of reading. Beside the words in “able” (p. 48), those in 

“ible” might have been added, as these are frequently con- 

founded by the vouthful; and we have sought in vain our 

ancient bugbear, ‘‘ accommodate.” 


The New Beacon Readers. By James H. Fassett. Teachers’ 


Manual (Revised Edition). (1s. òd. net. Ginn.) 

Clear proof of the popularity of this excellent series is fur- 
nished by the demand for a new edition of the ‘‘ Teachers’ 
Manual,” which, published at the same price as the original, 
issued in 1922, has been practically re-written and enlarged 
from 64 to 126 pages. 


English Composition : With Chapters on Précis Writing, Prosody, 
and Style. By W. Murison. (6s. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

The number of reprints called for proves the usefulness of this 
manual. Its most striking feature is the abundance of models 
and exercises; it is a veritable storehouse of examples. The 
new edition contains several improvements, but the chapter on 
prosody, though a sufficient account of the older and simpler 
metres, gives no help with modern developments. 


The British Navy from Grenville to Nelson. (1s. Nelson.) 
The British Soldier in the Days of Napoleon. (1s. Nelson). 
A Hundred Years Ago: The Movement for Parliamentary 


Reform, 1815--1848. (1s. Nelson.) 

Much persuasion will not be needed to induce children to read 
these companion volumes to Nelson's History Practice, for thev 
consist largely of vivid pictures of life at differing periods taken 
from the novels of writers like Dickens, Kingslev, Charles Reade, 
and Disraeli; an account of the methods of the press-gang is 
taken from Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘' Sylvia’s Lovers ” and “A Fight with 
a Frigate ” from Marryat’s “ Midshipman Easy.” From the 
description of the loads borne by private soldiers during the 
Peninsular War, one wonders that they had any strength left for 
fighting, and, indeed, the writer, himself a private, savs that he 
was convinced “that many of our infantry sank and died under 
the weight of their knapsacks alone.” 


The Adventures of Ulysses. By CHARLES LAMB. (1s. Harrap.) 

The Gingerbread Man and Other Stories for Little Ones. Epamin- 
ondas and Other Stories for Little Ones. Brother Rabbit and 
Other Stories for Little Ones. By Sara C. Bryant. (Sd. 
each. Harrap.) 

Essays by William Hazlitt: being a Collection of Twenty Essays. 
By G. E. HOLLINGWORTH. (3s. 6d. University Tutorial 
Press.) 

The Dog, the Brownte, and the Bramble-Patch. 
BAKER. (3s. 6d. Werner Laurie.) 
Bhim Singh: a Romance of Mughal Times. 

(3s. Macmillan.) 

The Socrates Booklets. 


By MARGARET 

By Prof. F. R. SELL. 

1. Addison. Selected Essays. Edited 
by G. A. SHELDON. 2. Milton. Paradise Lost. Books I, 
II, and IH. Edited by H. M. MARGOLIOUTH. (IS., paper; 
1s. 3d., cloth. Black.) 

Test Papers in English: for the Use of Candidates Preparing for 
School Certificate, Matriculation, and Similar Examinations. 
By F. W. Rospinson. (2s. Pitman.) 

Reading Tests. By H. E. Howarpb. Series 4, 5, and 6. 
set. Dent.) 

The Verdict of You All. By H. WADE. (6s. net. Constable.) 

Persuasion. By JANE AUSTEN. Izaak Walton's Lives: Dr. John 
Donne, Sir Henry Wotton, Mr. Richard Hooker, Mr. George 


(od. per 


Herbert, Dr. Robert Sanderson. Coningsby, or The New 
Generation. By BENJAMIN DISRAELI. (Is. 6d. net each. 
Nelson.) 
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More Yarns on India. By S. S. SincHa and A. P. SHEPHERD. 
(ts. net. Edinburgh House Press.) 

Anne of Geterstein, or, The Maiden of the Mist. 
Scott. (2s. Blackie.) 


By Sir WALTER 


Reading and Thinking. Edited by Dr. R. WiLson. Book 3. 
(2s. Nelson.) 
Elia and His Friends. By ANNA M. PaGan. (1s. 3d. Blackie.) 


Escape: An Episodic Play in a Prologue and Two Parts. By 
JOHN GALSWORTHY. (3S. and 2s. 6d. net. Duckworth.) 

Mr. Galsworthy has again and again dealt with the law. in its, 
relation to the individual, and in his latest play we see it as a 
hunter in chase of a human quarry that has managed to escape 
from its grasp. Captain Matt Dennant, who accidentally kills 
a detective, receives a sentence of tive years for manslaughter. 
He succeeds in escaping from Dartmoor Prison in a fog, and his 
encounters with various people and subsequent surrender are 
described in the episodes that make up the play. The author 
has a strong faith in our underlying sympathy with that which 
is in flight, and his escaped convict, therefore, almost invariably 
succeeds in appealing to the true sporting instinct of those he 
meets, and their deeper instinct for helping the pursued super- 
sedes their loyalty to the law. With his usual mastery of detail, 
Mr. Galsworthy has individualized every one of the many 
characters he has introduced, and although most of them appear 
only for a few minutes, they are drawn with such skill and 
understanding that they remain real and distinct in our minds. 
The play is full of incident, and whilst the main atmosphere of 
escape is maintained throughout, many deft touches of wit and 
humour serve to relieve the tension. 


The Golden Book of Modern English Poetry, 1870-1920. Selected 
and Arranged by T. CALDWELL. School Edition. (2s. 6d. 
Dent.) 

This is a most welcome school edition of the anthology pub- 
lished in 1922, and in it Mr. Caldwell has given us generous 
measure. The selection includes over 260 poems, written 
between 1870 and 1920, and representative of the finest work of 
modern poets. A book that should be in every school library 
and in the hands of as many pupils as possible. 


Selections from the English Poets: For Secondary and Central 


Schools. ByC.J.Hart. Books I, II, III, and IV. (Books 
I and II, 1s. 3d. each; Books III and IV, Is. 6d. each. 
Harrap.) 


In this series the compiler has included no poem which has 
not been found to appeal to pupils of the appropriate age. 
Volumes I and II are mainly made up of narrative poems, in 
Volume III lyrical and descriptive poems preponderate, while 
Volume IV, intended for the use of scholars of from 14 to 
16 years of age, contains a wide range of passages from epic, 
dramatic, and lyrical poetry. 


Sixty-three Poems. By W. Grsson. Selected for Use in Schools 
and Colleges by Prof. E. A. PARKER. (3s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
Few poets on their way towards greatness can have had the 
experience of seeing the publication of a collection of their 
poems arranged for use in colleges and schools. Many teachers 
have, however, realized that the awakening of a hving interest 
in poetry and literature 1s more often brought about by an 
introduction to works of the day than by an attempt to infect 
the pupil with the teacher's own admiration of the glories of the 
past. Mr. Gibson’s poetry embodies the materials of our own 
daily life, our heritage of loss and suffering from the war, and 
the difficulties and joys of the worker, but its sombre shades 
are lit up by the perception of the beauty of nature or of that 
more subtle beauty which underlies human relationships.. 


Lilts for Little People. By NATALIE JOAN. (2s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

In taking up a present-day book of verse for children one can 
hardly avoid thinking of the profound change that has taken 
place since one’s own childhood. The stern moralizing and the 
goody -goodiness of an older day have vanished, and have given 
place to lively fancy and overflowing fun. Such is the note of 
Natalie Joan’s pretty “ lilts.’ Though they vary in merit we 
think that the ‘‘ little people ’’ for whom they are meant will 
like them. The general get-up of the book makes it suitable for 
presentation. 


One-Act Plays of To-day. Selected by J. W. MARRIOTT. 
Series. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 
The Tragedy of Othello. Introduction and Notes by Dr. H. N. 


Third 


Hupson. Edited and Revised by Dr. E. C. BLACK anc 
AGNES K. Brack. (2s. 6d. Ginn.) 
Plain Text Shakespeares. Macbeth. The Tempest. Jult::s 


Caesar. Twelfth Night. (10d. net each. Collins.) 
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(1) Village Schools in India: An Investigation with Suggestions. 
By Dr. M. Otcott. (3s. 6d. net. Calcutta: Association 
e (Y.M.C.A.) London: Milford: Oxford University 

ess.) 

(2) Dacca University Bulletins. No. 5. On the Tests of the 
Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Intelligence Scale. By 
S. PAaL. (Rs. 1-8. (2s. 6d. net.) Milford : Oxford University 
Press.) 

(1) Dr. Olcott has courageously attempted to discover the 
kind of education needed in the villages of India and to plan 
for the preparation of teachers to carry out the work. Beginning 
with a survey of social conditions in the villages, he next suggests 
definite means of improving the school buildings, curricula, and 
methods, and finally deals thoroughly with the very difficult 
question of the supply of trained teachers for these village schools. 
(2) Education in a Bengal town is a different matter; there 
the teacher can now test his boys by the Stanford-Binet scale, 
which has been adapted and translated into the Bengali language 
by Satyajiwan Pal, under the direction of the Reader in Educa- 
tion in the University of Dacca. Its authors claim that though 
the scale is not fully standardized (only 361 boys having been 
tested by it) yet it is for the Bengali boy the most accurate 
measure at present available. 


The Rise and Progress of the Dalton Plan: Reflections and 
Opinions after more than Three Years’ Working of the Plan. 
By A. J. LyNcuH. (4s. net. Geo. Philip.) 

The useful bibliography at the end of this book shows plainly 
enough that the Dalton Plan is still spreading. Mr. Lynch’s 
personal experience has convinced him that it is on the right 
lines, and many people will be interested to know the results of 
the searching tests which have been applied to his pupils since 
the adoption of the plan, and also his matured opinions on details 
of its administration. In his school the periods of free study and 
class work alternate, and only three hours out of the five and a 
half are given each day to free study; ‘‘to spend the whole 
three hours in the morning on such work would be in the writer’s 
opinion to defeat the end for which the Plan was instituted.”’ 


EESE S I PE RT LE TE ES 


Trends in American Secondary Education (The Inglis Lecture, 
1925). By L. V. Koos. (6s. net. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press.) 

A brief essay (56 pages), showing the great increase during 
the last thirty years in the percentage of American citizens who 
enjoy secondary education, and the effect of this increase upon 
the character of secondary education itself: it is no longer 
mainly regarded as preparation for the university, but as some- 
thing which must justify itself by fitting pupils for a large 
number of different vocations. 


Bootham School, 1823-1923. (7s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

A history of the well-known Friends’ School at York during 
the first hundred years of its existence, written with much 
detail, enlivened by many anecdotes, and adomed with many 
illustrations. 


Welsh Independent Grammar Schools to 1600: Their Charters of 
Foundation, Deeds, Statutes, Customs, &c. By L. S. KNIGHT. 
(Cloth, 5s. 6d. Paper, 4s. Newtown: The Welsh Outlook 
Press. 

Discipline. By Dr. W. H. S. Jones. 
University Press.) 

The Educational Theory of J. G. Fichte: a Critical Account, 
together with Translations. By Prof. G. H. TURNBULL 
(12s. 6d. net. University Press of Liverpool.) 

The History of the Development of Education in Western Australia, 
1829-1923. By D. H. Rankin. (Perth, Western Australia : 
Carrolls.) 


(2s. 6d. net. Cambridge 


NATIONAL Book CounciL.—The executive committee an- 
nounces that, in conjunction with its Autumn Course of Lec- 
tures on ‘‘ Reading for the Young,” it offers two prizes (three 
guineas and one guinea) for the two best critical essays of 400 
to 600 words in length on the series of lectures as a whole. The 
prizes will take the form of vouchers for the purchase of books 
from any bookseller in Great Britain. The adjudicators, whose 
decision will be final, will be appointed by the executive com- 
mittee. 


GEOGRAPHY 


(1) The Geographical Teacher. Supplement No. 1. The His- 
torical Geography of Early Ireland. By W. FITZGERALD. 
(5s. net. To members of the Geographical Association, 
4s. net. Philip.) 

(2) Philips’ Elementary Atlas of Comparative Geography. Edited 
by G. Puitip. New Edition, showing the Territorial 
Changes Effected by the Peace Treaties. Hertfordshire 
Edition. (2s. Philip.) 

(3) Philips’ Visual Contour Atlas. 
(1s. 4d. Philip.) 

(1) “ The Historical Geography of Early Ireland ” is the first 
of a series of original monographs, issued by the Publications 
Committee of the Geographical Association. In explaining the 
early historical development, in close relation to the geographical 
environment, Mr. Fitzgerald makes a valuable contribution to 
the literature of a subject hitherto inadequately investigated. 
The natural regions of Ireland are particularly well described in 
Chapter I, and this section forms a suitable setting for those 
dealing with (i) Ireland at the Dawn of Civilization, (ii) the 
Bronze Age, (iii) the Celtic Period, (iv) Scandinavian Settlement 
in Ireland. ‘Twenty-five maps, which illustrate the text, also 
form an important part of the author’s original work. (2) and (3) 
From the same publishers come the latest issue of the popular 
elementary Atlas, containing special maps of Hertfordshire, and 
the Visual Contour Atlas, with special maps of Berkshire. 


(1) Europe and the Mediterranean Lands. By H. R. SWEETING. 
(2s. gd. Nisbet.) 

(2) A Text-Book of Geography. By G. C. Fry. 
(6s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

(1) In order to explain how the present population of Europe 
lives, the writer of this book points out the main historical and 
geographical factors. In the limited space of 250 pages, the 
Continent as a whole is dealt with under each of the following 
headings: (i) Historical Introduction, (ii) Climate and Regions, 
(iii) Mining and Industries, (iv) The Peoples, (5) Political 
Geography, (vi) Economic Geography. At the end of each 
section are numerous questions and exercises, and the whole 
work is well illustrated with pictures and maps. (2) In the 
new edition of this well-known geography, the statistics and 
political information have been revised and three new maps 


Berks and Reading Edition. 


Sixth Edition. 


have been added. The revised work is very suitable for students 
preparing for examinations up to the standard of the London 
Matriculation syllabus. 


My Flight to the Cape and Back. 
net. Black.) 

This little volume of seventy pages gives a somewhat prosaic 
account of a remarkable achievement. The writer minimizes 
the serious difficulties encountered on the flight and records 
many exciting incidents in a matter-of-fact way. <A reader 
possessing imagination will, however, be able to fill in the gaps 
in the story and so realize the skill, endurance, and foresight 
needed to accomplish successfully a flight of 17,000 miles. The 
forty-five illustrations selected from the numerous photographs 
taken by B. W. G. Emmott add greatly to the interest of the 
narrative. 


(1) Test Papers in Geography: For the Use of Candidates Pre- 
paring for School Certificate, Matriculation, and Simiiar 
Examinations. With Points Essential to Answers. By 
E. R. WETHEY. (4s. 6d. Pitman.) 

(2) Geography Through Map-Reading. No. 3. The 
Empire. (1s. Milford: Oxford University Press.) 

(1) The test papers have already been published, and in this 
volume they are accompanied by solutions compiled by an 
experienced teacher and examiner. The notes on each question 
will be found of considerable value by students preparing for 
the various examinations; they contain the essential facts 
required for a satisfactory answer. (2) ‘‘ Geography Through 

Map-Reading ” consists of a series of carefully-arranged ques- 

tions on the various parts of the Empire. The questions are 

intended to encourage individual work, and to supplement the 
oral teaching of the geographical course. 


W. and A. K. Johnston's Commercial and Economic Atlas of the 
World. Edited by W. R. KERMACK. (ıs. 6d. Johnston.) 

The “ Forichic ” Outline Maps. (1s. 9d. per 100. 15S. per 1,000. 
Separate or Assorted. Philip & Tacey.) 

Philips’ Visual Contour Atlas. Warwickshire Edition. 
Philip.) 

The Overseas Empire. By Prof. L. W. Lype and E. M. BuTTER- 
WORTH. (2s. 6d. Blackie.) 


By A. J. COBHAM. 


(1s. 6d. 


Britisk 


(Is. 4d. 


Oct. 1926.] 
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HISTORY 


A Junior History of England. By A. W. P. GAYFORD. (3s. 6d. 
Methuen.) 

This is a sound, interesting, well-arranged, and clearly- 
written text-book, intended for the use of boys and girls between 
the ages of 12 and 15. It is free from all eccentricities, both of 
judgment and of expression. Those who study it diligently will 
acquire a solid groundwork in English history, on which it will be 
comparatively easy to build in later years a lofty super- 
structure of specialized knowledge. The book contains no 
illustrations, but it provides fourteen sketch maps and half a 
dozen genealogical tables, besides a couple of appendixes, giving 
(1) a short analysis of English history and (2) a glossary of some 
important historical terms. 


The Industrial History of England. By Dr. H. DE B. GIBBINS. 
Completely Revised and Enlarged by J. F. Rees. Twenty- 
eighth Edition. (5s. Methuen.) 

At this date it is unnecessary to describe at length the many 
merits of Gibbins’ Industrial History. For thirty-six years it 
has been the indispensable handbook for every young student of 
its subject. It has passed through no less than twenty-seven 
editions. The present, the twenty-eighth edition, has been 
thoroughly revised and brought up to date by the able Reader 
in Economic History in the University of Edinburgh. In its 
new form this old and admirable manual should enjoy a fresh 
and long lease of usefulness. 


Pathfinders of To-day. Trading Companies. (Collins’ Explorer 
Series.) (Collins’ Clear-Type Press. 1s. 6d. net each.) 

The above volumes are the fifth and sixth of Messrs. Collins’ 
revised ‘‘ Explorer Series.” They are excellent examples of the 
attractiveness which belongs to historical geography. They 
combine the charms of interesting narrative with the fascination 
of romantic description. The six pathfinders dealt with in the 
one book are Shackleton, Boyd Alexander, Sven Hedin, Francis 
Younghusband, Chapman, and Peary. The numerous trading 
companies treated in the other range from the Hanseatic League 
to the modern Chartered Companies. Sir Harry Johnston, who 
is responsible for the editing of the series, contributes a general 
introduction. 


The Development of the European Nations, 1870-1921. By Prof. 
J. H. Rose. Sixth edition, including two Supplementary 
Chapters by W. L. McPHERSOoN. (Constable. tos. 6d. net.) 

Dr. Holland Rose’s well-written and authoritative manual on 

European and Imperial history since 1870 needs no detailed 

comment or elaborate recommendation at the present day. 

It has established itself as the indispensable introduction to its 

subject. The volume before us is merely a reprint, on thinner 

paper and with a more lurid cover, of the sixth edition, published 

in 1923. 


Some Early Tracts on Poor Relief. Edited by F. R. SALTER. 
(5s. net. Methuen.) 

The recent escapades of the Guardians of Poplar and West 
Ham, which have rendered almost inevitable a remoulding of 
the whole of our Poor Law system, make the issue of Mr. Salter’s 
collection of early tracts exceptionally opportune. For no 
reform of Poor Law administration can hope to be satisfactory 
if it is not based on a full knowledge of the previous history of 
relief in England. Mr. Salter’s set of six tracts, however, is by 
no means confined to England. It includes dissertations by 
Vives, Luther, and Zwinglius. The closing section gives the 
English legislation of the years 1531-86. All the writings are 
drawn from the Reformation period of the sixteenth century. 


An Enquiry Concerning Political Justice and its Influence on 
General Virtue and Happiness. By WILLIAM GODWIN. 
Edited and Abridged by R. A. Preston. Two Vols. (8s. 
per volume. New York and London: Knopf.) 

The present edition of Godwin’s Political Justice begins 
ominously with a misstatement by the general editor to the 
effect that up to now the work has “ never been reprinted.” 
Apart from the second and third editions, issued with many 
alterations during the author's lifetime, there was a one-volume 
reprint of the third edition published in 1842. This, however, is 
now almost as scarce as the eighteenth-century issues, and a 
reprint such as that now before us has long been called for. 
We therefore cordially welcome this version of one of the most 
interesting and important of the revolutionary treatises of the 
late eighteenth century—the work in which the principle of 
anarchism was first fully set forth. In this reprint the first 
edition, that of 1793, has been followed. That is as it should be ; 
for the later editions considerably modified the extreme theory 
herein expounded. We have only two criticisms to offer: first, 


there ought to have been no abridgment; second, the diver- 
gences of the second and third editions ought to have been 
indicated. 


“ Britain and the World ” History Series. Edited by Prof. J. 
STRONG. Book II. Makers of Britain. By ETHELDREDA 
M. KinG. (2s.) Book III. Twenty Centuries of Travel. By 
Dr. EILEEN POWER and RHODA Power. (2s. 3d.) Book IV. 
The Growth of a Nation. By S. J. Curtis. (2s. 6d.) 
Book V. The Changing Order (1485-1783). By FLORENCE L. 


Bowman. (2s. 9d.) Book VI. Britain in the Nineteenth 
Century and After (1815-1925). By G. W. Morris. (3s. 
Pitman.) 


This attractive series of historical readers aims at supplying a 
complete and continuous course of instruction in history for 
elementary schools. The particular purpose which differentiates 
it from other similar series is that it aims at co-relating the 
History of England with that of the larger world. The first 
volume of the series (not included in the present selection) 
treats of “ Children of Other Days.” The second and third 
give wide preliminary surveys of the course of events. The 
fourth, fifth, and sixth, between them, cover systematically the 
whole span of English history. Copious illustrations and 
numerous exercises make the little volumes excellent for class 
work. 


The March of History. Book I. Little Folks of Long Ago. By 
E. L. Bryson. Book II. Little Folks Through the Ages. 
By E. L. Bryson. With Playlets by M. C. GUTHRIE 
(Book I, 2s. Book II, 2s. 2d. McDougall.) 


These attractive readers give small children an introduction to 
history by means of sketches of the domestic life of ‘‘ little 
folks ” in past ages. The first starts with the girl and boy of 
to-day, and goes backward to the cave child. The second 
reverses the process and, commencing with “a boy-king of 
Egypt,” proceeds by easy stages to the young person who 
“ listens in’’ in this last inventive era. No sound or sign of 
war disturbs the placidity of these manuals. 


A Primer of Roman History. By A. Dutuig. (2s. Harrap.) 


Mr. Duthie truly says that “it is scarcely possible to con- 
ceive of a secondary education in any part of the civilized world 
which should entirely omit the history of Rome.” His well- 
constructed primer gives in the shortest possible compass the 
essentials of that history from the earliest times to A.D. 476. 
It is an excellent introductory sketch. 


The League of Nations at Work. 
(38. 6d. net. Nisbet.) 

The Tudor Period. By T. Bevan. (1s. iod. Sampson Low.) 

The Story of British Government, Imperial, National, and Local: 
a Handbook of Citizenship. By H. Court and L. COURT. 
(2s. 6d. Sampson Low.) 

A History for British Schools, 1066-1714. Middle Ages—Tudors 
—Stuarts. By D. C. SOMERVELL. (38. Bell.) 

The South Africans. By Saran G. MILLIN. 
Constable.) 

Main Landmarks of European History. By F.N. Dixon. Second 
Edition, enlarged. (3s. University Tutorial Press.) 

The French Revolution: a Study in Democracy. By NEstTa H. 
WEBSTER (Mrs. ARTHUR WEBSTER). Fourth Edition. 
(7s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

The Formation of the Greek People. 
net. Kegan Paul.) 

Our Nation's History. By T. Younc. PartI. From Early Times 
to the Union of the Crowns of England and Scotland. Part II. 
From the Union of the Crowns to the Present Time. (2s. each. 
Oliver & Boyd.) 

Europe in the Middle Ages. 
Clarendon Press.) 

History of Europe. By E. A. FREEMAN. Revised and brought up 
to date by Prof. F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. (18s. 9d. Macmillan.) 

Sea Venturers of Britain. By ‘‘ TAFFRAIL.”” (3s. 6d. net. Also 
in three parts. Part I. In Queen Elizabeth's Reign. Part II, 
At the Empire's Birth. Part III. The Heroes of Polar Ex- 
ploration, (1s. 6d. net each. Collins.) 

Civilisation or Civilisations : an Essay in the Spenglerian Philo- 
sophy of History. By E. H. GODDARD and P. A. GIBBONS. 
(7s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

Harsha. (Calcutta University Readership Lectures, 1925.) By 
Prof. R. MooKERJI. (6s. net. Oxford University Press.) 


By Prof. P. J. N. BAKER. 


(7s. Od. net. 


By Prof. A. JARDE. (16s. 


By I. L. PLUNKET. (4s. 6d. net. 
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MATHEMATICS 


Arithmetic. Parts III and IV. By C. V. Durr ct and R. C.: 
Fawpry. (2s. 6d. Bell.) 

This volume concludes the arithmetic of which Parts I and II 
have already been published. It is fully up to the standard of 
the earlier volume and of previous text-books by the same 
authors, and little further recommendation is needed. The 
principal subjects included are graphs of statistics, square root, 
logarithms, mensuration, and financial subjects. A novel feature 
is a brief and simple chapter on the trigometrical ratios. The 
examples are varied and interesting, some affording practice in 
computation, others requiring considerable ingenuity in their 
solution. There are collections of revision papers of the former 
type, and collections of problem papers and miscellaneous 
examples of the latter type gvhich will keep the clever boy 
occupied and amused. 


Fundamental Arithmetic. By Dr. P. B. BALLARD. Pupil's Book 2, 
Paper, 10d. ; limp cloth, 1s. Teacher’s Book 2, with Notes 
and Answers, 2s. (University of London Press.) 

We can strongly advise teachers in elementary schools to 
study the Teachers’ Books in this series. They will find many 
valuable hints on method, and will then want to adopt the 
Pupils’ Books, finding that they have been constructed specially 
to meet the various criticisms recently made by psychologists 
and the Board of Education on the one hand, and by employers 
of labour on the other. 

Advanced Calculus: A Course arranged with Special Reference 
to the Needs of Students of Applied Mathematics. By Prof. 
F. S. Woops. (21s. net. Ginn.) 

_ A fairly extensive knowledge of the Calculus is an almost 

indispensable necessity for students of physical science who 

desire to keep abreast of the rapid development of the theoret- 
ical sides of their subjects. It is for such students that the 
present book is intended, and it fits in an admirable manner 
the gap existing between the introductory and wholly uncritical 
text-books and the advanced mathematical treatises. Although 

Prof. Wood discusses an extensive range of topics, extending 

from convergency of series to differential equations, junctions of 

a complex variable, Bessel junctions, and elliptic integrals, his 

treatment of these matters is far from superficial. The chapter 


Analytic Functions of a Complex Variable. 


on the definite integral may be particularly commended, as it 
shows how ideas, such as those relating to uniform convergency, 
which have hitherto been reserved for the mathematical speci- 
alist, can be made accessible to the ordinary student. 

By Prof. D. R. 

Curtiss. (10s. net. Open Court Publishing Co.) 

. This is the second of a series of monographs intended to 
assist teachers and students who possess a moderate acquain- 
tance with elementary mathematics, to obtain some idea of the 
scope and purposes of the more advanced regions of mathe- 
matical theory. The author of this monograph presents the 
fundamental principles of the theory of functions of a complex 
variable with sufficient details of proof and discussion to avoid 
the style of a mere synopsis. At the same time he gives refer- 
ences to standard treatises, so that the reader may obtain fuller 
information regarding topics in which he is interested. The 
book may be profitably read by those who intend to undertake 
a more complete study of the subject. Such a preliminary 
rapid survey of the field will give them an idea of the inter- 
connection and relative importance of the several parts of the 
theory. 


Fundamental Arithmetic. By Dr. P. B. BALLARD. Pupil’s Books 
III and IV. (Paper, 1s. Limp cloth, 1s. 2d.) Teachers’ 
Book III. With Notes and Answers. (Limp cloth, 2s. 3d. 
University of London Press.) 

An Introduction to the Calculus. 
WRIGHT. (2s. 6d. Bell.) 

Test Papers in Geometry: for the Use of Candidates Preparing 
for School Certificate, Matriculation, and Similar Examina- 
tions. By W. E. PATERSON. (2s. Pitman.) 

Fundamental Arithmetic. By Dr. P. B. BALLarD. Teacher's 
Book IV. With Notes and Answers. (2s. 3d. University 
of London Press.) 

The Thirteen Books of Euclid’s Elements: Translated from the 
Text of Heiberg. With Introduction and Commentary by 
Sir T. L. HeatH. Second Edition, Revised, with Additions. 
Vol. I. Introductions and Books 1, II. Vol. II. Books 
III-IX. Vol. III. Books X-XIII. (70s. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 


By C. V. DurELL and R. M. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


Five Sainetes of Ramón de la Cruz. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary, by Prof. C. E. Kany. (Ginn. 
5s. net.) 


What Goya did for Spanish art, Ramón de la Cruz did for the 
Spanish drama. In an age of sterile neo-classicism, he gave 
portraits of types and pictures of popular customs which are of 
incalculable value both to the student of history and the lover 
of national drama. He raised the sainete—the one-act verse 
topical play—from the gutter to the salon. The zarzuela of 
to-day is due to his genius. This edition of five of his sainetes 
. is well prepared, but the addition of an elementary vocabulary 
is unnecessary for the type of student to be attracted by these 
playlets. 


El Lobo: A Play in Two Acts. 
Is. Hachette.) 


Teachers of Spanish who are looking for readable and actable 
aE A PS may find what they are seeking in this edition of 
' obo.” 


Por Marta F. DE LAGUNA. 


Comercio y Correspondencia Comercial, Español-Inglés y Inglés- 
Español © Conteniendo mds de 2,000 Expresiones, Frases y 
Términos Comerciales, ordenado por Analogia de Temas y 
reunido en un Texto coordinado. Por F, THÉMOIN y R. 
LANDRIEUX. Traducción y adaptación al español por 
J. M. PascuaL Y AREvER. (5s. Hachette.) 


The scheme of this book is most practical. The letters are 
based on the different phases of a business man’s life, and are 
phrased in a good straightforward Spanish. The English and 
Spanish versions are on opposite pages at one opening, while 
the lists of useful phrases add to the usefulness of this recom- 
‘mendable addition to the library of Spanish commercial books. 


Le Monde Où L'on S'Ennuie. ` Par E. PAILLERON. 


Edited by 
J. E. Mansion. Authorized Edition. (2s. 


Harrap.) 


Les Pattes de Mouche : Comédie en Trois Actes. Par V. SARDOU. 
Edited by W. O. FARNSWORTH. Authorized Edition. (2s. 
Heath.) 


Easy Steps in French Composition. By E. F. HorsLEY and 
C. L. A. Bonne. (3s. Rivingtons.) 


Le Maitre du Moulin-Blanc. Par MATHILDE ALanic. Abridged 


and Edited by C. W. BELL. Authorized Edition. (2s. od. 
Harrap.) 

First German Book. By A. E. OrTON and L. G. SacH. (3s. 6d. 
Murray.) 


A Junior French Course. First Year. Phonetic Edition : Being 
a Phonetic Transcription of the Ordinary Edition. By 
E. J. A. Groves. (1s. Blackie.) 

Stories and Sketches by Georges Duhamel. Edited, with Notes, 
Topics for Composition, and Vocabulary, by Dr. HÉLÈNE 
HARVITT. (6s. net. Ginn.) 

L’A ppel de la Route. By E. EsTAUNIÉ. Edited, with Notes ard 
Program of Work by MARJORIE L. HENRY. (6s. öd, net. 
Ginn.) 

German Conversation-Grammar: a Practical Method of Learning 


the German Language. By Dr. E. Otro. Revised by 
D. Yates. Thirty-second Edition. (4 R.M. So Pig. 
Heidelberg: Julius Groos. London: David Nutt. 
Hachette.) 


Montluc Le Rouge (Les Blancs et les Peaux Rouges du Canada). 
Par A. ASSOLANT. (1s. Hachette.) 


L’Aéro-Bagne 32. Par E. M. Laumann et H. Lanos., 
Hachette.) 

A German Grammar, Simple and Complete; Arranged on New 
Lines, with Middle Index and a Synopsis providing a full 
Résumé of the Grammar for use in the Correction of Written 
Work, and for Revision Purposes. By C. R. CARDWELL. 
(3s. Hachette.) 


(Is. 
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A Junior Manual of French 
Composition. 

By R. L. G. RITCHIE, M.A., D.Litt., and 
J. M. MOORE, M.A. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Key, 4s. 6d. 

In this book the authors aim at dealing 
honestlv and clearly with the long-standing 
and difficult problem of French Composition 
at the School Certificate stage. 


A Junior French Reader. 


By R. L. G. RITCHIE, M.A., and J. M. 
MOORE, M.A. Second (Enlarged) Edition, 
With a Vocabulary and 4 plates. Crown 


Boys and Girls of History. 


By EILEEN and RHODA POWER. Book I 
(A.D. 300—1000). With 17 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 2s 6d. Book II (A.D. 1600-1837). 
With 18 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s 6d. 
(Library Edition in 1 volume, 7s 6d net.) 


By taking English children, some historical, 
others imaginary, and reconstructing their 
daily lives from contemporary sources, the 
authors have tried to present to the pupil a 
picture of life in England at various periods 
and in various social milieux, not only his- 
torically correct but at the same time more 
vivid than can be obtained from the ordinary 


aig 


fa 


We 


x 8vo. 3s 6d. historical text-book. 
“The passages are chosen with the care 
and skill which one would naturally expect : i 
from the authors.. . . Good notes are given. A First Schoo! Music 
. . . This is a capital work.” —The Scoitish Course. 
e E cii By W. J. R. GIBBS, M.A., Mus.B. Foolscap T i 
André Maurois ° Les Dis- 4to. Pupil’s Edition. 1s. (Teacher’s Edition 
du Dr O’Grad about 6s.) Ready shortly. 
J Edi wien G. LE GRAXD. C ar A book designed for Secondary Schools, 4 
| | = a y &. G. PNTA Seow as whose curriculum only allows a limited time | | 
a Les Discours du Dr O'Grady is a sequel to sore he study olmusre: A 
q M. André Maurois’ Les Silences du Colonel li e,o an t 
| Bramble and contains many of the characters Eng ish Composition. : 
x which appeared in the earlier novel. M. With chapters on Précis Writing, Prosody, and 4 
Maurois has contributed a special preface to Style. By WILLIAM MURISON, M.A. New 
the present volume. and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A Short Italian Dictionary. was 
By A. HOARE, M.A. Volume II (English- Liliorum Hortulus. 
Italian). New (Second) Enlarged Edition. By C. H. GARLAND. Pott 4to. 7s 6d net. 
| Demy 8vo. ros 6d net. Mr Garland has translated over a hundred 
| “The work is recognized as the standard English poems, old and modern, into Latin 
es fe Italian dictionary in this country. ... The verse. The English occupies the left-hand Ei 38 
clear arrangement of the matter and the pages, the Latin the right-hand. ) 
admirable printing make the book a pleasure 
to consult.” —The Scotsman. The Thirteen Books of 
iA is Byron. The Vision of Euclid’s Elements. t 
Judgment. Translated from the text of Heiberg. With 
With a note by MARY LE H. REDMAN, Introduction and Commentary. By Sir 
2 Pott 8vo. 1s. 3d. Cambridge Plain Texts. THOMAS L. HEATH, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., S 
7 F.R.S. Second Edition. Revised, with H 
The Complete Works of additions. In 3 volumes. Royal 8vo. 
Sir Philip Sidney. 23) TORDE: | 
y Volume IV. The Countess of Pembroke’s G wy 
q Arcadia. Being the original version. Now The Week. . 
for the first time printed. Edited by A. An Essay on the origin and development 
FEUILLERAT. Crown 8vo. 12s 6d net. of the seven day cycle. By F. H. COLSON. 
é Cambridge English Classics. Crown 8vo. 5s net. UE 
4 This volume, which completes Prof. Feuil- x 
a lerat’s edition, contains that older form of The Student’s Handbook 
the “ Arcadia ’’ which is known to have been 
circulated among Sidney's friends, but all To the University and Colleges of Cambridge. 
+ & traces of which were lost for more than three Twenty-fifth Edition, 1920-27. Revised to Y 
hundred years. June 30, 1926. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. | ! 
H oOo $ 
LONDON: Fetter Lane, E.C. 4 
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MUSIC 


More Than Twice 55 Community Songs. (6d. Hawkes.) 

Community singing is much in vogue just now, and Messrs. 
Hawkes & Son have rendered real service to the movement by 
publishing this little book, which contains a wonderful collec- 
tion of national songs, all the old favourites, and some new 
friends arranged and harmonized so as to encourage the prac- 
tice of singing in parts with a pianoforte accompaniment. This 
little book should be enormously popular. 


The Playway to Music. By Dora ParRDoE. Edited by H. 


BaTH. (5s. net. Nisbet.) 

M. Jacques Dalcroze has abundantly proved that children 
find joyous emotional experience in expressing music rhyth- 
mically. This book is obviously an outcome of his method and 
provides excellent material for those who have not had the 
wonderful experience of going through a course with him. The 
‘musical examples are well chosen, and the author has given 
‘careful instructions for the necessary movements. 


The Competition Festival movement has stimulated to a 
remarkable degree the demand for unison and part songs, and 
‘many music publishing houses are worthily supplying that 
demand with publications of a high order. A post card to any of 
the under-mentioned publishing houses will bring a selection 
suitable for any purpose. We have space only to mention some 
of the most recent issues, and these are only a few of the many 
which possess outstanding merit. 


UNISON SONGS 


“ Reveille” and ‘‘ A Chieftain’s Lullaby,” both by George 
Dyson. ‘' Come My Little Children,” by Colin Taylor. *‘ Peace ” 
and ‘‘ The Lovely Lass of Inverness ” (the latter a three-part 
-song), by Arthur Somervell. ‘‘ Where go the Boats?” by 
Norman F. Demuth. “The Brave old Duke of York” and 
"‘ Thanet,” by Thomas F. Dunhill. ‘ The Wonderful Derby 
Ram,” by Herbert Howells. All these from the catalogues of 
Edward Arnold. Curwens publish, in unison form, a new set- 
ting of Walt Whitman’s fine poem, ‘‘ Darest thou now, O Soul ? ” 
by R. Vaughan Williams, and the Year Book Press two unison 


songs, “ All the Bells were Ringing,” by Charles Wood, and 
“ Highland Lullaby,” by Clive Carey. 


A Book of Descants. By A. Gray. Second Edition. (Organ 
Edition, 5s. Treble Parts and Supplementary Tunes, 3s. 6d. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

Choirs and places where they sing will accord a warm wel- 
come to the second edition of ‘A Book of Descants,’’ first 
published in 1920, and now revised, with seventeen additional 
descants added. These arrangements are for unison singing, and 
Dr. Gray, in a short preface, gives a few necessary directions for 
their effective performance. The descant parts of the tunes 
are, as noted above, in a separate volume. 


Urchins’ Dance: Two-Part Song. Music by G. WILLIAMs. 
Words from THomas RAVENSCROFT’sS “‘ Brief Discourse,” 
1614. The Elves’ Tryst Night: Union Song. Music by 
G. WILLIAMS. Poem by F. W. Home. (3d. net each. 
International Music Co.) 

The Young Music Maker : Album for Pianoforte. Pieces by 


F. SWINSTEAD, T. F. DUNHILL, A. J. SILVER, H. PACHULSKI, 
and others. (2s. net. International Music Co.) 

Edward Elgar's Song Melodies. Arranged for Piano by E. 
AUSTIN. (3s. net. In two books, 2s. each. International 
Music Co.) 

Five Sketches for Piano. 
national Music Co.) 

On the Way to Fairyland : Album for Pianoforte. Pieces by 
T. F. DUNHILL, C. TAYLOR, A. VERNE, SCHUMANN, and 
others. (2s. net. International Music Co.) 

Tunes for Two Players: Eight Easy Pianoforte Duets, the Upper 
Pårt within the Compass of Five Notes. By E. M. LEE. 
(2s. net. International Music Co.) 

Music and the Gramophone and Some Masterpiece Recordings : a 
Collection of Historical, Biographical, and Analytical Notes, 
and Data of a Generally Interesting Nature, Concerning 
Musical Works of Importance Completely Recorded for the 
Gramophone. Compiled by H. L. WILson. (7s. 6d. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

Ten Little Pieces (without Titles) for the Pianoforte. Composed 
by C. M. SPURLING. (2s. net. International Music Co.) 


By F. P. DRIVER. (2s. net. Inter- 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


The Church and School Hymnal. (Small Type, double column, 
Paper, 3d. net; Cloth, 5d. net. Larger Type, double 
column, Paper, 4d. net; Cloth, 6d. net. Large Type, 
single column, Thin Cloth Boards, Is. net; Stout Cloth 
Boards, 1s. 6d. net; Quarter Leather, 2s. 6d. net. With 
Music, Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; Cloth extra, 4s. 6d.; Quarter 
Leather, 6s. net. S.P.C.K., Seeley Service, Church of 
England Sunday School Institute.) 

“The Church and School Hymnal” is the outcome of a 
‘serious attempt to provide for the needs of children and young 
people in the Church of England. The compilers had a most 
difficult task, and they have largely succeeded. The result is 
certainly far superior to any compilation of the kind previously 
in existence. Hymns are provided for the Christian year and 
Church seasons, and for general use, as well as for other special 
occasions. There is a fine collection of Eucharistic hymns—the 
collection is also graded, hymns suitable for young children 
being indicated. The musical edition has been very carefully 
prepared. We strongly commend this collection to the notice 
-of clergy and teachers. 

The Psalter in Life, Worship, and History. By Dr. A.C. WELCH. 
(5s. net. Clarendon Press.) 

To those who love the Psalter and desire to understand it, 
this book, containing four lectures by a well-known Biblical 
scholar, will prove a boon. They show remarkable insight, fine 
scholarship, and are in every way illuminating. They deal with 
the following themes: The Psalter and Nature; History ; 
Worship; and the Inner Life. The lectures are remarkably 
readable. 

The Psalter Shortened. By A. G. GRENFELL. (38. 
University Press.) 

Mr. Grenfell’s volume is a distinctly interesting experiment. 
It is a selection from the Prayer Book Psalter, consisting in some 
cases of a section from a complete psalm, in others of a com- 
bination of excerpts from different psalms. For instance, the 
piece numbered 36 in the volume consists of extracts from 
Psalms ii., xcix., and c. This method has the sanction of the 
original compilers of the Psalter itself, who often combined 
extracts from originally independent compositions to form a 


Cambridge 


single psalm—often with striking effect, e.g. Psalm xix. The 
book might well be used in school services. 


The Home of the Monk: an Account of English Monastic Life and 
Buildings in the Middle Ages. By the Rev. Dr. D. H. S. 
CRANAGE. (6s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

The School Hymn Book. (Words only. Paper, 9d. net. Limp 
Cloth, 1s. net. Cloth Boards, rs. 6d. net. With Tunes, 
5s. net. Evans.) 

Philips’ New Scripture Atlas: a Series of 16 Coloured Plates 
Containing 41 Maps and Plans Illustrating the Historical 
Geography of Palestine and the Lands of the Bible. With 
Descriptive and Explanatory Notes on the Maps. By G. 
PHILIP. (18. Philip.) 

The Old Testament Chronologically Arranged. By EVELYN W. 
HIPPISLEY. (6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Clarendon Bible. Under the general Editorships of the 
BisHops OF NEWCASTLE and OXFORD, and Canon G. H. Box. 
Old Testament, Vol. III. The Decline and Fall of the 
Hebrew Kingdoms: Israel in the Eighth and Seventh 
Centuries, B.c. By the Rev. Dr. T. H. ROBINSON. (4s. 6d. 
net. Clarendon Press.) 

Man Created During Descent at the Beginning of the New Stone 
A ge, that is, not more than about Five or Seven Dozen Centuries 
Ago. By the Rev. M. Morris. (3s. 6d. Marshall.) 

Private Prayers for Boys and Giris. By.the Rev. F. G. RIDGEWAY. 
Fourth Impression. (Is. 6d. net. Ramsgate: Blinko & 
Sons. London: Simpkin, Marshall.) 

Getting Ready for Reunion. By E. S. Woops. (6d. net. Heffer.) 

St. Mark’s Gospel in English (Authorised Version). Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes for the Use of Schools by the 
Rev. K. Luce. (3s. 6d. Black.) 

Origen and His Work. By Prof. E. DE Faye. Authorized 
Translation by F. ROTHWELL. (5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The Economic Background of the Gospels. By Dr. F. C. Grant. 
(7s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

An Outline Introduction to the History of Religions. By Dr. T. H. 
ROBINSON, (5s. net. Oxford University Press.) 


(Continued on page 760.) 
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A Selection of 
CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


Latin Prose Composition 
By J. A. NAIRN, Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 


6s. (Library Edition, with the author's 
own versions. 7s 6d net.) 


A Grammar of Classical Latin 
For use in Schools and Colleges. By 
ARTHUR SLOMAN, M.A. Large crown 
8vo. 7s 6d. 


An Elementary Latin Grammar 


By the same author. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 3s 6d. 


Initium 
A First Latin Course on the Direct Method, 
to which is appended a book of Exercises 
and some Grammar questions. By 
R. B. APPLETON, M.A. Second Edition 
Revised. With 6 plates and 17 illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


Passages for Translation from 


Latin Authors 


Compiled by G. G. MORRIS, M.A., and 
W. R. SMALE. M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d. 


Latin Prose for Middle Forms 


By W. HORTON SPRAGGE, M.A., and 
ARTHUR SLOMAN, M.A. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


A Latin Note-Book 


By C. E. HODGES, M.A. Foolscap to. 3s. 


Prima Legenda 


First Year Latin Lessons. By Miss J. 
WHYTE, M.A. Extra foolscap 8vo. 2s. 


A First Latin Year Book 


With an Introduction and Vocabulary. 
By JOHN THOMPSON, M.A. Extra 
foolscap 8vo. 3s 6d. 


An Introduction to Ecclesias- 


tical Latin 


By the Rev. H. P. V. NUNN,M.A. Crown 
8vo. 6s net. 


CAMBRIDGE 


The Poems of Catullus 


Done into English Verse by H. MAC- 
NAGHTEN. Foolscap 8vo. 5s net. 


The Odes of Horace 


Done into English Verse by H. MAC- 
NAGHTEN. Foolscap 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


Fabulae Heroicae 
A First Year Latin Reader and Writer. 


By E. PURDIE, Ph.D. Foolscap 8vo. 


With frontispiece. 2s 6d. 


First Rules for Latin Prose 


With Hints and Examples. By T. C. 
WEATHERHEAD, M.A. Royal 8vo 
card, folded. rs 6d. 


Biennium Latinum 


A Translation and Composition Book for 
Beginners. By the same author. Crown 
8vo. 3s 6d. 


Further Rules for Latin Prose 


By the same author. Crown 8vo. 38 6d. 


Exercises on Rules for Latin 


Prose 


By the same author. 
Key. 7s Od. 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 


A Short History of Rome for 
Schools 


By E. E. BRYANT, M.A. Second Edition, 
enlarged by the addition of four chapters 
carrying the story down to the death of 
Constantine. Crown 8vo. With 29 illus- 
trations, and 25 maps and plans. 6s. 


A Short History of the Roman 
Republic 
By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A. With 


6 plates and 18 maps. Crown 8vo. 9s 
net. ; 
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SCIENCE 


A Text-Book of Organic Chemistry : Historical, Structural, and 
Economic. By Prof. J. Reap. (12s. 6d. net. Bell.) 

Prof. Read's “ Text-Book of Organic Chemistry ” will, in our 
opinion, quickly establish itself as the best book of its class. It 
is, in the first place, extraordinarily good value for money—a 
point not to be despised in these days. Secondly, it treats the 
subject with a freshness of outlook that is wholly admirable. 
Finally, it is unusually accurate, and it is written in a limpid 
English style that even a humanist might envy. The treatment 
of elen entary difficulties is particularly pleasing. 


The Marvels of Chemistry. By A. T. McDovuGatt. 
Pitman.) 

An attractive little book on the elements of chemistry. 
Applications of chemistry in everyday life are considered, and 
instructions are given for the conduct of simple experiments 
requiring no elaborate apparatus. The illustrations are crude ; 
in other respects the book is satisfactorily produced. 


Chemistry Revision Notes for a First Examination. 
Dixon. (3s. 6d. Arnold.) 

A useful supplement to the text-book for school Certificate 

candidates. It is carefully written and well printed, and we are 

glad to see that the diagrams represent Bunsen burners accur- 


(2s. 6d. 


By Doris 


ately. Two points require attention: (1) On page 103 the 
6 — 38° 6 — 338°3. 
expression Pirs is surely a mistake for Do (2) On 


page 34 the etymology of the word halogen is different from 
that usually accepted. 


Man and Weather. By Prof. A. McADIE. 
bridge : Harvard University Press.) 

A most interesting book which should certainly be obtained 
by all school librarians. It consists of a collection of popular 
essays delivered by Prof. McAdie in December, 1924. The chap- 
ter headings are “ The Strategy of Weather in War,” “ Weather 
in Peace,” ‘‘ The Structure of the Atmosphere,” ‘‘ Clouds, Fogs, 
and Water Vapour,” * Lightning,” and ‘ Droughts, Floods, 
and Forecasts.” The illustrations are admirable, and our only 
unfavourable criticism is of the price, which is too high for 
this side of the Atlantic. 


(Ss. 6d. net. Cam- 


Sex in Man and Animals. 
Routledge.) 

We heartily agree with Prof. Julian Huxley, who writes a 
preface to this book that the book deserves to be known and read 
by the general public. The more open treatment of sex problems 
has manifestly come to stay, and, that being so, what we need is 
a statement of facts and principles that shall be scientific and 
yet simple, and that shall be free from sentimental gush and 
twaddle. Mr. Baker seems exactly the man to supply this need. 
He writes with the authority of a man of science. and yet his 
exposition is quite intelligible to any person of ordinary educa- 
tion. We commend the book without any hesitation or 

2servation. 


Marvels of Modern Mechanics: The Mastery of Land, Sea, and 


By J. R. BAKER. (7s. 6d. net. 


Air. By H. T. WILKINS. (ros. 6d. net. Fisher Unwin.) 

Popular Experiments in Dynamics, with Handbook. By G. C. 
SHERRIN. (20s. net. Philip.) 

Experimental Science for Schools. Parts I-III. By D. B. 
DUNCANSON. (38. 6d. Harrap.) 

An Introduction to Chemistry. By C. G. VERNON. (4s. 6d. 
Harrap.) 

The Ferns (Filicales): Treated Comparatively with a View to 
thety Natural Classification, By Prof. F. O. Bower. 


Volume II. The Eusporangiatae and other Relatively Primi- 
tive Ferns, (30s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 
A New Experimental Science. By J. G. FREWIN. Part I. 
(1s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 
Theoretical Biology. By J. Von UEXKULL. (18s. net. Kegan 
* Paul.) 
Test Papers in Physics (Heat, Light. and Sound : Magnetism and 


Electricitv). By P. J. L. SMITH. (2s. Pitman.) 
Magnetism and Atomic Structure. By Dr. E. C. STONER. (18s. 
net. Methuen.) 
How Photography Came About. By C. R. Gipson. (1s 3d. 


Blackie.) 
Bird Study in India. By M. R. N. HOLMER. 
(4s. od. net. Oxford University Press.) 


Second Edition. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Crime and Custom in Savage Society. By Dr. B. MALINOWSKI. 
(International Library of Psychology, Philosophy, and 
Scientific Method.) (5s. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Most modern anthropologists assume that the savage has no 
Jaw but custom, which is obeyed because of a strong “ group- 
sentiment.” To combat this thesis, the author gives an account 
of native life in certain parts of Melanesia, where a definite 
system of positive law prevails and governs all phases of tribal 
life. The vivid descriptions Of his personal experiences among 
the Trobriand Islanders, and the excellent photographs which 
illustrate it, make the book very attractive. 


The Birth of University College, London, 100 Years Ago: an 
Address delivered at University College, April 27, 1926. 
(1s. net. University of London Press.) 

Education in England and Wales: being the Report of the Board 
of Education for the School Year, 1924-25. (3s. Od. net. 
H.M.S.O.) 

London County Council. Annual Report of the Council, 1925. 
Vol. III. Public Health (Including the Reports for the Year 
1925 of the County Medical Officer of Health and School 
Medical Officer). (King.) 

Board of Education. General Report on the Teaching of English 
in London Elementary Schools, 1925. 

Annual Bulletin of Historical Literature. No. XV, dealing with 
publications of the Year 1925. (Bell.) 

University of London. Westminster Hospital Medical School. 
Prospectus, Calendar, and Directory. Sessions 1920-27. 
(Adlard & Son and West Newman.) 

The National University of Ireland. Calendar for the Year 1926. 

Fifty-third Annual Report by the Accountant in Edinburgh to the 
Scottish Education Department. (od. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Bulletin XXIX. The Drama in Adult Education, The British 
Dominions, The Chairman's Tour, Berea’s Opportunity 
School, &c. (1s. World Association for Adult Education.) 

-4 Brief History of Education in Pembrokeshire. By D. SALMON. 
(74d. Education Department, County Offices, Haverford- 
west.) 


S.P.E. Tract No. XXIV. Notes on Relative Clauses. By O. 


JESPERSEN. American Slang. By F. N. SCOTT. Corre- 
spondence and Miscellaneous. (2s. Od. net. Clarendon 
Press.) 


Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Edible and Poisonous 
Fungi. (S;Cloth Boards, 3s. net. Quarter Boards, 2s. 6d. 
net. Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries.) 

Education in Wales : Report of the Board of Education under the 

‘Welsh Intermediate Education Act, 1889, for the Year 1925. 
(Gd. net. H.M.S.O.) 
Opening and Closing Exercises for Schools. (14d. post free. Watts.) 


The Politics of Grace. By G. M. LL. Davies. (od. net. Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation.) 

Culture. (6d. net. Normal Correspondence College.) 

Holiday Occupations for Boys. By J. H. WHITEHOUSE. (IS. net. 


Cambridge University Press.) 

Royal Society of Arts. Report on the Competition of Industrial 
Designs, 1926. (Parsons.) 

London County Council. Lectures and Classes for Teachers : 
Handbook for the Session 1926-7. 

Prospectus of the Royal College of Art, S. Kensington, London. 
Session 1926-7. (H.M.S.O.) 

Report of the Third Week-end Conference of Commercial Teachers 
and Others Interested in Commercial Education, held at Lady 
Margaret Hall, Oxford, 2nd-5th July, 1926. (Pitman.) 

University of Cambridge. Local Examinations Syndicate. 
Higher School Certificate and Certificate of Proficiency 
Examination Papers, July, 1926. (3s. Cambridge Univer- 
sitv Press.) 

University of Cambridge. Local Examinations (School Certificate 
and Junior) Examination Papers, July, 1920. (3s. Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 

The Journal of the Municipal College of Technology, Manchester. 
A Record of Investigations undertaken by Members of the 
Manchester College of Technology. Vol. 12. 1920. 
(Manchester Fducation Committee.) 

The Industrial Weifare Society. Superannuation Schemes and 
Metiods of making Provision for Dependants of Employees. 
(2s. 6d. net.) 
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CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


Scenes from the ‘* Birds ” 


2s 6d. Cambridge Elementary Classics. 


A Greek Vocabulary for the use 
of Schools 


By the Rev. T. NICKLIN, M.A. Extra 
foolscap 8vo. 4s. 


A Short Syntax of New Testa- 
ment Greek 
By the Rev. H. P. V.NUNN,M.A. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

The Elements of New Testa- 


ment Greek 


A Method of Studying the Greek New 
Testament, with Exercises. By the Rev. 
H. P. V. NUNN, M.A. Fourth Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 4s 6d. 
Key. 3s 6d. 


An Introduction to Greek 
Reading 


By GEORGE ROBERTSON, M.A. Fools- 
cap 8vo. 3s 6d. 


of Aristophanes. 


With Introduction, Notes, Vocabulary, and Appendices. By W. H. OLDAKER. Foolscap 8vo. 


Passages for Translation from 
Greek Authors 


Compiled by G. G. MORRIS, M.A., and 
W. R. SMALE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 38 6d. 


The Antigone of Sophocies 


Translated by HUGH MACNAGHTEN, 
Vice-Provost of Eton. Foolscap 8vo. 2s net. 


A Companion to Greek Studies 


Edited by LEONARD WHIBLEY, M.A. 
Third Edition, revised and enlarged. With 
197 illustrations, 5 maps, and 4 indexes. 
Demy 8vo. 27s 6d net. 


Greek History for Schools 


By C. D. EDMONDS, M.A. Third 
Impression. Crown 8vo. With 37 plates, 
5 text-figures, and 14 maps. 7s Od. 


RECENT REDUCTIONS IN PRICE 


Bacon. Essays. Edited by A. S. 
West, M.A. (Pitt Press Series.) 


Selections from Ruskin. Edited 
by A.C. Benson, C.V.O., LL.D. 
School Edition . as i 


Selections from the Poems of 
William Wordsworth. Edited 
by A. H. THomrson, Litt.D. 
(English Romantic Poets.) 


Shakespeare. Coriolanus. Edited 
by A. W. VERITY. (Pitt Press 
Shakespeare) .. se = 2s bd’ 


Cambridge Readings in Italian 
Literature. By E. BULLoUGH.. |8s6d net 


Xenophon Hellenica. Edited by 
G. M. Epwarps, M.A. Books 
Jand II. With vocab. 


Euripides. Hecuba. Edited by 
W. S. Hapitey, LL.D. (Pitt 
Press Series) ; P 


Cicero. Pro Plancio. Edited by 
H. A. HoLrpen. (Pitt Press 
Series) ; z ae 


The Teaching of History. By 
E. L. Hastuck, M.A. (Hand- 
books for Teachers) Di 


A Course of Pure Geometry. By 
E. H. AskwitH, D.D. New 
Edition, revised and enlarged.. 


The Mechanica! Production of 


Cold. By Sir J. A. EWING, 
K.C.B., LL.D., F.R.S. pocong 
Edition . : f 155 net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
LONDON: Fetter Lane, E.C.4 
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Miss M. J. Mowbray 


AN APPRECIATION 


Miss MARGARET JANE Mowsaray, who died on Septem- 
ber 12, was appointed headmistress of the Winchester High 
School for Girls in 1885, a year after its foundation. Twenty 
years later, the Bishop of Winchester (Dr. Talbot) predicted 
that Miss Mowbray’s name would stand out in letters of 
gold amongst the names of half a dozen or a dozen women 
renowned in the history of the progress of the higher 
education of women. That was a startling prediction, but 
a study of the Chronicles of the High School (now the 
Winchester School for Girls) bears out this testimony, 
given at the time. An ex-chairman of the Governors has 
written: “the great achievement of Miss Mowbray was 
the building up of a most successful school out of nothing.” 

Miss Mowbray was educated at the North London Collegiate 
School for Girls, under Miss Buss and Dr. Sophie Bryant. 
After taking a course of training at the Home and Colonial 
Training College, she proceeded to teach at the Liverpool 
College for Girls, and later on worked for a short time on 
the staff of the Clapham High School. The Winchester 
High School was opened. in May, 1884, and less than a 
year later, Miss Mowbray was appointed headmistress. 
In 1897 seven university scholarships were gained, and in 
Igor the foundation of the Charlotte Yonge Scholarship 
gave great pleasure to Miss Yonge, who with other talented 
ladies had been a member of the Governing Body since the 
school’s foundation. 

Miss Mowbray’s wide-mindedness led her to secure an 
all-round education for her pupils. Speaking at the 
annual meeting of the school in Igto, she described 
the two years’ domestic science course for girls of 16 
and 17 in the Middle Fifth, a parallel Vth Form. The 
lessons covered cookery, dressmaking, needlework, and 
laundry work. In the cookery department girls were 
taught not only the actual cooking, but also how to buy, 
which they themselves did in the town. In needlework 


they were taught not only how to make the garment from 
the pattern, but ‘‘ how to make the garment from the 
pattern to fit.” A few girls from each of the School 
‘ houses ” took the domestic science course, and thus an 
interest in the work permeated through the whole School. 
There was no subject taught which did not bear the impress 
of Miss Mowbray’s standard of thoroughness. In music, 
in art, in modern languages, she saw that the study becamea 
reality. Thesame thoroughness permeated the mission work 
undertaken by the school, which was early associated with 
the United Girls School Mission. There was a personal touch 
in allthe work done, both for home and for foreign missions. 

As early as 1903 Miss Mowbray instituted a training 
course in the school for girls who intended to become 
teachers. She was a member of the Governing Body of 
Lady Margaret Hall, a Governor of University College, 
Southampton, and a member of the Hants Higher 
Education Committee. In 1903, with the approval of the 
Governors of the High School, she opened ‘‘ The New 
School,” a middle school for girls leaving at the age of 16. 
As chairman of the committee of the Association of Head 
Mistresses which considered the education of girls in India 
and the East, Miss Mowbray laid a firm foundation of 
friendship between teachers overseas and at home. For 
some years, with the help of her own devoted secretarv, 
she corresponded with the Association’s correspondents 
overseas, offering information, advice, sympathy in diff- 
culties, and a welcome when they were in England. Possibly 
this work suggested to her the foundation at the Winchester 
High Schoo] of overseas scholarships for girls from secondary 
schools in different parts of the Empire. For thirty-one 
years Miss Mowbray held the headmistress-ship of the 
Winchester High School. When her health broke down in 
1916, her personal conduct of her work ended. But her 
works continued and surely they follow her. 


Varia 


AUTO-EDUCATION INSTITUTE has removed to 46 Great Russell 
Street, W.C. 1, opposite the British Museum. Lectures begin 
this month (October). 

2 2 2 

Messrs. W. & G. Foyle, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2, 
have forwarded a copy of a new edition of their catalogue of 
second-hand NATuRAL History Books. 

2 2 & 


A course of ten lessons on A NEW METHOD OF ART TEACHING 
will be given by Mr. C. Fleming-Williams on Wednesdays, 
beginning October 13, at 6 p.m. Particulars from New Educa- 
tion Fellowship, 11 Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 

+ s s 


Particulars of the London autumn programme of the ELEc- 
TRICAL ASSOCIATIONS FOR WOMEN may now be obtained from the 
Director, Miss C. Haslett, 26 George Street, Hanover Square, 
London, W. 1. 

s * % 

The Normal Correspondence College, Lyddon House, Lordship 
Lane, has issued a guide, under the title ‘‘ Culture,” which will 
be of interest to teachers and others who, after passing their 
professional examinations, desire to continue study from a 
purely cultural point of view. 

s % 

Wotsey HALL, OXFORD, has issued a small booklet, ‘‘ The 
Master Key,” containing opinions from a large number of well- 
known business firms of the value attached to the London 
Matriculation Certificate as a qualification to young people 
entering business or the profession. Copies can be obtained on 
application. 

* * 2 

Messrs. JONATHAN CaPE, LTD., 30 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C. 2, have issued a list of books they propose to publish 
during the coming winter. It contains the titles of many new 
works of fiction with a sprinkling of more serious writings, 
including a history of Russia and a survey of Mr. H. G. Wells's 
work as an educationist. 


THE NATIONAL Book CounNcIL has arranged a course of five 
lectures on READING FOR THE YOUNG, to be delivered at Mortimer 
Hall, 93, Mortimer Street, W.1, at 8.15 p.m., on October 14, 28, 
November 11, 25, and December 9. Particulars and tickets. 
(price for single ticket, 1s. and 2s. 6d., course ticket, 7s. 6d.) 
may be obtained from the Organizing Secretary, National Book 
Council, 30 Little Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. 

$ s + 


THE RoyYaL Society oF Arts, John Street, Adelphi, London, 
W.C. 2, has for the past three years conducted a COMPETITION OF 
INDUSTRIAL DesiGns, and the judges of the earlier competitions 
expressed disappointment at the results. It will be encouraging 
to schools of art to learn that this year’s designs are rated much 
higher. Of the 550 competitors, 427 were students of schools 
of art. Many industrial bodies are now offering special prizes. 

2 $ $ 


The RATIONALIST EDUCATION CIRCLE invites correspondence 
from all who take a practical interest in youth-training. Initiated 
in 1925, its object is: To promote a system of educaticn which 
will imply recognition of (1) the claims of historical and scientific 
truth, and of the human reason; (2) moral and civic ideals: 
(3) the claims of beauty and splendour in the presentation of 
historical, biographical, and poetical themes. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from the Secretary, at Johnson’s Court, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 

g & & 

The Class Lists of the CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE and 
JUNIOR LocaL EXAMINATIONS, held in July, have been published 
showing that the total number of candidates entered was 8,198, 
exclusive of 986 who were examined at overseas centres. In the 
School Certificate Examination 2,215 boys and 1,961 girls passed. 
honours certificates being gained by 481 boys and 309 girls. 
The requirements for complete exemption from the previous 
examination were satisfied by 568 boys and 400 girls. Of the 
junior candidates 268 boys and 458 girls satisfied the examiners. 
The Class Lists for the overseas centres will be issued later. 
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University Tutorial Press 


LONDON MATRICULATION, 1927 & 1928 


English Literature 
Ne -—HENRY ITV., Pt. I. mat ne Matriculation 


“hy E y G.E. HOLLINGWORTH, A. Cioth. 2s. Paper 

Covers. 1s. HAMLET (1928) (The Matriculation Shakes- 
peare). By G. E. HOLLINGWoRTH, M.A. 2s. 3d. 

M. ARNOLD.—SOHRAB AND RUSTUM, THE SCHOLAR 
SETT THYRSIS (1927). By G. E. HOLLINOWORTE, M.A. 
s 

HAZLITT.—ESSAYS (including those prescribed by the Univers ty): 
(1927 and 1928). Edited by G. E. HOLLINGWORTH, M.A. 3s. 6d 

MIL‘TON.—PARADISE LOST, Book II oe By G. E. 
HOLLINGWORTH, M.A., and A. F. WATT, M.A. 


OXFORD SCHOOL CERTIFICATE and 
JUNIOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1927 


English Literature 
ARNOLD.—SOHRAB AND RUSTUM, THE SCHOLAR GIPSY, 
THYRSIS. By G. E. HOLLINGWORTH, M.A. ls. 6d. 
CHAUCER.—NUN’S PRIEST'S TALE. By A. J. Wyatt, M.A. 2s- 
MILTON- FARADISE LOST, Books I and II. By A. F. WATT, 
M.A. 2s. 


SHAKESPEARE. —HENRY V. By A. J. F. CoLLINS, M.A. 3s. 

SHAKESPEARE. —JULIUS CAESAR. By A. F. Watt, M.A. 2s. 6d, 

SHAKESPEARE.—MACBETH. By S. E. Goocrm, M.A. 33s. 

SHAKESPEARE.—MERCHANT OF VENICE. (Junior Edition.) 
By $. E. Gooom, M.A. 2s. 

SHAKESPEARE.—A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. By 
A. F. WATT, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Ha rw elena elas NIGHT. By H. C. Durr, M.A. 


SPENSER. FAERIE QUEENE, Book I. By W. H. HUL, M.A. 


Latin and Greek 

CAESAR.—GALLIC WAR, Book I. By A. H. ALLCROFT, M.A, 
With Maps. 2s. 

CAESAR.—GALLIC WAR, Books II and III. By LL. M. PENN, 
M.A. 1s. 6d. each book. 

CICERO.—PHILIPPIC II. By A. H. Atitcnorr, M.A., and J. H. 
Hayvpon, M.A. 8s. 6d. 

CICERO.—PRO LEGE MANILIA. By A. WauGHs YounG, M.A., 
and A. F. WATT, M.A. 3s. 

HORACE.—EPISTLES. By F.G. PLAISTOWE, M.A., and A. F. WATT, 
M.A. 4. 6d. 

HORACE.—ODES, Book I. By A. H. ALLcROFT, M.A., and B. J. 
Haves, M.A. 2s. 

PLATO.—APOLOGY. By T. R. Muus, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

VERGIL.—AFNEID, Book X. By A. H. ALLCROFT, M.A., and B. J. 
HAYES, M. i. 2s. 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE and 
JUNIOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1927 


English Literature 
BACEN ee By A. F. WATT, M.A, and A. J. F. COLLINS, 


SCOTT.—LADY OF THE LAKE. By A. R. WEEKES, M.A. 2s. 3d. 

SHAKESPEARE.—HAMLET. (Tutorial Edition.) By S. E. 
Goccin, M.A. 3s. 

SHAKESPEARE.—THE TEMPEST. (Junior Edition.) By A. R. 
WEEKES, M.A., and F. ALLEN, M.A. 2s. (Tutorial Edition.) By 
A.R. WEEKES, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


Latin and Greek 


CAESAR.—GALLIC WAR, Book I. By A. H. ALLCROFT, M.A. 2s, 

CICERO.—PRO MILONE. By F. G. PLAISTOWE, M.A., and W. F. 
Masom, M.A. 3s. 

EURIPIDES.—MEDEA. By J. THompson, M.A., and T. R. MILS, 
M.A. 3s. 

HORACE EFTE Book I. By F. G. PLarstTOWE, M.A., and 
J. F. STOUT, M.A. 

LIVY. aa OR V. By re H. ALLCROFT, M.A., and W. F. Masom, M.A. 
3s. 


VERGIL.—AENEID, Book VIII. By A. H. ALLCROFT, M.A. and 
B. J. HAYES, M.A. 2s. By J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


Special Catalogue of Class Books for London Matriculation or 
the Oxford or Cambridge School Certificate and Junior Local 
Examinations post free. 


University Tutorial Press 1d. 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


These prices are strictly net, and ars subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 


PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 

Whole Page . £8 10 0 Half Column [} page] £2 10 0 

One Column (¢ page) 4 10 0 One-eighth Page .. 1 5 0 

Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 
SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS —- 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line ; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 

An extra fee of Ong SHILLINO is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS, 


If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 

(Advertisers are reminded that " Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,” at Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and Cheques should 
be crossed, “ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 

Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad, 
stating full name and address of the sender ; and all Foreigu Money Orders masi 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 

Date of application of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of front 
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Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, 
E.C. 4. 


Schools and Universities of Great Britain 


X.—THE OLDER ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES 
By Professor Fosrer Watson, D.Litt., M.A. 


EN JONSON speaks of “ the most noble and the most 
equal sisters, the two famous Universities,” and no 
contemporary was in doubt that he meant Oxford and 
Cambridge. They had even then been in existence from 
three centuries and a half to four centuries, for Oxford is 
supposed to date back to about A.D. 1167, the result of a 
migration from Paris. Cambridge apparently owed the rise 
of its University to migration from Paris and Oxford. We 
must realize, therefore, that the early universities, like the 
wandering students who came to them sometimes from 
great distances, were only definitely localized in course of 
time. The first historical endowment of a residential 
college at Oxford dates from 1249, whilst Peterhouse at 
Cambridge was founded in 1284. The multiplication 
of colleges especially marks the growth of the two old 
English universities. William of Wykeham’s College of 
St. Mary of Winchester in Oxford, 1370, to receive boys 
from Winchester, and Henry VI’s King’s College at Cam- 
bridge, point to the recognition of the continuity and unity 
of education from childhood to maturity. The medieval 
Universities, as Dr. Hastings Rashdall has shown, were the 
fountain-heads of all the streams of knowledge by which 
the Universal Church was watered and fertilized. He 
therefore claims that they require the same serious investi- 
gation as that bestowed so devotedly by the historians on 
the Papacy and the Empire. It was in accordance with 
medieval practice that ideals embodied themselves in 
institutions. And so behind Oxford and Cambridge lies 
the idea of a studium generale, that is, a place to which 
students from all parts were received, and in which all the 
stored-up knowledge might be distributed by methods 
which were evolved from tradition, together with the 
insight from experience in teaching. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge were universities not because they taught all pos- 
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sible subjects (Dean Rashdall exploded that idea), but 
because they each formed ‘“ universities °” of students 
filled with the aspiration of gathering knowledge, and who 
came together from different parts of the country and also 
from abroad. Their outlook was towards the whole realm 
of knowledge, and, in intent, non-local, just as the Univer- 
sity of London to-day is of international character in its 
external examinations. The older universities have rarely, 
or perhaps never, been without witness to the presence of 
foreigners, teachers and students, with participation in all 
the rights and privileges of the respective colleges to which 
they belonged. 

Thus, in Bishop Fox’s Statutes for Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford (1517), we read: ‘‘ If no person in our College 
shall be found competent, in the judgment of the President 
and the electors for the office of any Lecturer vacating, or 
if any person in our College shall be found competent and 
yet a stranger shall be found much more learned and 
better suited and of sound character and at the same time 
desirous of election, he shall be preferred to that office and 
as public lecturer before all the Fellows and Scholars of 
the College.” Two of the earliest Fellows of Corpus, 
accordingly, were the Bavarian, Nicholas Kratzer, from 
Munich, for mathematics, and J. L. Vives, a Spaniard, for 
the humanities. Fox also provided for leave of absence 
for three years (and allowance of salary) for a Fellow to 
settle in Italy or elsewhere for study. So with students. 
Thus scholarships were provided to enable Czech students 
to go to Oxford in the fourteenth century and loans of 
Oxford masters were recommended in Prague University. 
Oxford students and scholars were keen on studying in 
Paris, and earlier in the twelfth and thirteenth century 
English students went to Spain, to Cordova and Toledo, 
to imbibe the Moslem learning. Internationalism was 
recognized in Paris and Bologna Universities by grouping 
of the students into a number of ‘‘ nations,” and Oxford 
had its imitation of the practice by divisions of students 
into North and South. Mr. Bass Mullinger notes that 
Sidney Sussex College (1596) was the first at Cambridge to 
open its fellowships to students of Scottish or Irish birth, 
but the association of Scotland with Oxford education 
must be mentioned as going back to John Balliol, who gave 
benefactions as early as 1260, and whose ideas were made 
permanent in the foundation of Balliol College by his wife 
Dervorguilla, in 1282. 

It is necessary to emphasize this international or cosmo- 
politan element in the medieval university, for in these newer 
times of the Congresses of the Universities of the Empire, 
and of the spirit of the culture and higher education side 
of the League of the Empire, the universities of the future 
may play a conspicuous part in developing a closer bond 
between the scholars and teachers of the world, in which 
this aspect of medievalism may see a great revival. “ After 
the last returns the first,” and it may be, on a still higher 
level, and on a scale corresponding to the increase of the 
facilities of inter-communication and inter-travel. One of 
the striking indications in this direction is the development 
of the idea of temporary interchange of members of 
university teaching staffs and of university students, 
especially at advanced stages. The significance of the 
growing interchange of teachers and taught brings out the 
contrast between medieval and modern procedure. The 
great object of the students’ ambition, in medieval univer- 
sities, was to win the jus ubique docendi, the right of 
teaching everywhere and anywhere. This right involved 
the recognition of the degrees of one university at other 
universities. This advantage was secured by a Charter 
from the Emperor or the Pope, the only persons, the one 
temporal the other spiritual, capable of exercising effec- 
tive international influence. The universities became 
“ national,” technically with the Protestant Reformation, 
by which the King became supreme Head of the Church, 
and the universities being regarded as essentially ecclesias- 
tical institutions, they consequently became subject to 
the new headship. Or, to put it in more modern terms, 


the State assumed the right of control of the universities. 
The history of the universities, therefore, became a struggle, 
conscious or unconscious, sometimes to win independence 
and self-government from the State, and sometimes to 
resist further encroachments of the exercise of controlling 
power from the King or the State. It is clear that the 
individual king of one nation could not exercise rights 


-over other nations, and the jus ubique docendi had to sur- 


vive by its own traditions. Universities have built up a 
custom of evaluating ‘‘ equivalences ” of degrees, which 
preserves the important element of internationalism—an 
element which seemed lost at the Protestant breaking up 
into nations. , 

Oxford and Cambridge have recognized recently not only 
their national, but also certain imperial responsibilities. 
Both Universities within the last half-century have granted 
privileges as to admission to examinations and length of 
residence from “ affiliated ’’ colleges in the United King- 
dom and in the Colonies, and concessions in the length of 
residence required for a degree are made to extra-mural 
students who have taken recognized extension and univer- 
sity tutorial classes. Nothing could better disclose the 
new ‘“‘ democratic ’ tendencies of the older universities 
than these changes. But even this development is not 
more remarkable from the long-distance point of view than 
the action of a great citizen of the Empire, the late 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes, who, from his love of the Empire and cf 
Oxford, left an annual income of £34,350 to provide 6o 
scholarships of £300 a year each for three years. Of these, 
24 were earmarked for South Africa, 21 for Australasia, 
and 15 for America. In addition to this Imperial provision, 
he allocated 2 scholarships for each of the United States, 
and 15, of £250 a year each, for Germany. These scholar- 
ships were to be awarded not only for intellectual and 
athletic capacity, but also for character and promise, and 
the scholars were to be divided between various colleges of 
the University. 

The old universities cannot be content to rest on their 
oars. They exist not for the towns in which they are 
located, but also for the nation, for the Empire, for the 
world. What the spirit of the old universities means, 
Matthew Arnold has claimed for Oxford in words which 
glow with educational inspiration : ‘‘ Steeped in sentiment 
as she lies, spreading her gardens to the moonlight and 
whispering from her towers the last enchantments of the 
Middle Ages, who will deny that Oxford, by her ineffable 
charm, keeps ever calling us nearer to the true goal of all 
of us, to the ideal, to perfection, to beauty, in a word, 
which is only truth seen from another side ? nearer, per- 
haps, than all the science of Tübingen ? . . . Home of lost 
causes, and forsaken beliefs, and unpopular names, and 
impossible loyalties ! what example could ever so inspire 
us to keep down the Philistine in ourselves ! . .. Apparitions 
of a day, what is our puny warfare against the Philistines, 
compared with the warfare which this queen of romance 
has been waging against them for centuries and will wage 
after we are gone.” 

The older universities, then, are unique as national 
institutions. Up to 1826, when the modern University of 
London may be said to have had its beginning, all English 
university education was centred in Oxford and Cambridge. 
So far from the new universities acting disadvantageously 
to them, the old universities have increased in numbers 
and in hold on the affections of the people. The criticisms 
which have been brought to bear upon all higher educa- 
tion, as well as on university constitution, have been of the 
highest service to the older, as well as to the younger, 
universities, and we may say, to other countries as well as 
England. 

The most thorough summing up of the position of the 
older universities, and the most desirable reforms in the 
immediate future is to be found in that extremely capable 
book of the clear-headed Chancellor of Oxford University, 
the late Lord Curzon, “ Principles and Methods of Univer- 
sity Reform’ (Oxford University Press, 1909). Lord 
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Curzon regarded the university ideal as fourfold: ‘‘ To 
provide the best teaching over the entire field of knowledge 
of which its own resources and the progress of science may 
admit; to offer this teaching to the widest range of 
students ; to mould and shape them not merely by the 
training of intellect, but by the discipline of spirit, so that, 
wherever they go, they may be worthy citizens or worthy 
servants of the State; and to extend by original inquiry 
the frontiers of learning. In other words, we desire that 
Oxford should supply a focus of culture, a school of char- 
acter, and a nursery of thought.” To this comprehensive 
statement of aims, of what we may call the objective side 
of the task of the universities (new and old) we would add 
the subjective aspect, the calling forth of the individual 
spontaneous response from the students, ‘“‘ the real soul of 
educational method,” as a recent writer (“ A. F.’’) on the 
Northern Universities has just said, which involves a 
maximum of elasticity. 

It is this constant conflict between the ideal of fixed 
authority and demand for freedom which sums up so much 
of the history of the older universities—academic freedom 
from the State and Church, freedom of inquiry, research, 
and announcement of research. Freedom from political 
and religious tests has been won. But insidious rights 
are now sometimes claimed for all who wish to receive 
university education, fitted or unfitted. A few years ago 
they would have been described as Gilbert-Sullivan sugges- 
tions. But such suggestions must be resisted, if the 
university is to preserve any independence, any self- 
government. The process of selection of students may 
become the most difficult of future problems, for although 
the old universities and their colleges are capable of exten- 
sion of numbers, the extension cannot be indefinitely 
provided for, and the development of intermediate educa- 
tion may well increase enormously the number of those 
who will be drawn to the idea of an older-university 
education. The original idea of the universities and their 
colleges was to encourage and cherish “‘ the poor students.” 
Eventually they became the desired haven of the youth of 
the rich. These class distinctions and class choices are 
irrelevant. Archbishop Cranmer (a Cambridge graduate) 
put the case: “ If the gentleman’s son be apt to learning, 
let him be admitted; if not apt, let the poor man’s child 
apt enter his room.” The point to recognize is just the 
question of apiness in all who are approved for the privilege 
of entering into the glorious atmosphere described by 
Matthew Arnold and the great aims enunciated by Lord 
Curzon. ‘‘ Readiness ” is all, and if there is not room 
for all, then “ place ” should be given first for those who 
best are qualified for the high aims of the university. 

The fact is that the older universities essentially are the 
great levellers of the external conditions of their members. 
Universities introduce into the community new standards, 
new perspectives, which are grounded upon internal tests, 
physical, intellectual, moral, and spiritual. But the con- 
dition of growth and development in the old universities 
has been the removal of all restrictions, such as in the past 
religious tests were, such as sex-distinctions were, such as 
subject-studies were (the exclusion or deprecation of 
science), and very much as art subjects are still. All such 
restrictions make the universities semi-national, rather 
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than national. In the words of our national (we might 
say our universal) poet, it is in the pursuit of knowledge 
we develop ‘‘ the wings whereby we fly to Heaven.” But 
we must first have ‘' wings,” or the power of developing 
them. Subjectively, the university is the great institu- 
tional means of intellectual discipline, whereby we rise 
from the particular to the universal, if the sense of safe 
flight is implicitly within us, in clear beginning. 

The university is described as an alma mater. Lord Cur- 
zon very aptly says: ‘If there is any product of which 
Oxford has special reason to be proud, which has stamped 
its mark on the lives and characters of generations of men, 
and has excited the outspoken envy of other nations, it is 
that wonderful growth of personal tuition which has 
sprung up almost unawares, certainly from no design of 
any founder or reformer, and has simultaneously provided 
the student with an instructor—half master and half 
friend—and the university with a corps of volunteer 
teachers which its own resources were powerless to organize 
or supply.” 

It is this tutorial system of the colleges of the old 
universities which especially calls for the best and most 
promising students which can be selected from the whole 
nation, so as to provide a clientéle the most worthy 
possible. It is the recognition of individualism and person- 
ality as against group and mass production. It is the 
corrective, or supplement, to the standardization of 
intellectual achievements by the examinational system. 
The invaluable nature of the college tutorial system is 
confirmed by the fact that the newer methods of the 
modern universities are tending to a rapprochement with it. 

One great difficulty for the older universities is the 
temptation to self-satisfaction in their glorious traditions. 
On the other hand, the enormous advances made in the 
direction of academic freedom point the way to the con- 
stant appeal to initiative in experimental methods, which 
sift and sort and make clear the real way of progress, for 
national and even international ideals of variety and unity 
in educational purposes and processes, as they reveal them- 
selves in the perspective of thought and action, to all 
universities, older and newer. 

The services rendered to research by the University Press, 
at Cambridge, and that at Oxford, are of enormous signi- 
ficance, not only to these two older Universities, but also 
to the whole world of knowledge. Works of learning are 
published which often would not otherwise see the light. 
scholars are retained at the Universities for special investi- 
gations. As Lord Curzon said, “ In the staff of the English 
Dictionary alone, the Press contributes to the University 
what is probably the largest single engine of research 
working anywhere at the present time.” At Cambridge, 
what can be done, in the way of personal achievement, 
and inspiration of intellectual published output, by one 
great scholar alone, with a sympathetic response of energy 
in a University Press, is seen by a perusal of the Biblio- 
graphy of the late Sir Adolphus Ward. The possibilities of 
expansion and development of the University Presses are 
of the utmost significance for the future in the likely exten- 
sion of the international aspects of scholarly influence, as 
well as in the promotion of scholarship and standards of 
scholarship, nationally. 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


SWITZERLAND 
The eighth annual Congress of the International Bureau of 
National Associations of Secondary Teachers 
gaitintuy was held this year in Geneva and Grenoble, 
° during the last week in August. A corre- 
spondent writes: ‘‘ The chief subject of discussion was the 
teaching of history and geography—how the old narrow methods 
might be so widened and vitalized as to create in the child a sense 
of human solidarity in time and space. Contributions were made 
from many lands, and the corporate spirit of the Congress found 
expression in the following resolutions: (1) The essential aim, 


in secondary schools, of the study of history is not so much the 
moral edification of the pupils by the example of the great deeds 
and great men of the past, nor even the cultivation of their 
minds by the study of the stages of human evolution, but rather 
the helping them to a better understanding of men and events. 
(2) The teaching of history should be regarded in all countries 
as the most effective means for forming the future citizen; to 
this end the national history may reasonably be made the 
starting-point, especially in the lower classes; but the strictest 
precautions must be taken against the systematic glorification of 
the mother country to the disparagement of others. (3) In the 
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higher classes the teaching should bring out more and more 
clearly the part played in our own day by those international 
organizations which create and manifest the universal solidarity 
of humanity. Especially should it insist on the immense part 
played everywhere by economic forces, and on the supreme value 
to the future of the world of the spirit and activities of the 
League of Nations. 
‘“ Other cognate subjects discussed were the ‘ purification ’ of 
school text-books (in Greece, we were told, 
Oren sns the School histories are one long cry of hate against 
i Turk and Bulgar), international school-corre- 
spondence (already widely extended), Junior Red Cross develop- 
ments, and, as focusing the whole, the problem of permeating 
the schools of the world with the knowledge of the aims and 
methods of the League of Nations. There were many who found 
the appeal of M. Ernest Bovet on this theme the most moving 
utterance of the Congress. 
‘‘ Outside our formal activities we were kept busy with hos- 
pitable ‘ receptions ’—first by the Director of 
aS the Public Instruction (also a Councillor of State) 
on behalf of himself and colleagues, both pro- 
fessional and municipal, then by Sir Eric Drummond, on behalf 
of the League of Nations, and lastly by M. Albert Thomas at 
the International Labour Office, whose fine new buildings seemed 
in themselves an earnest of better days. Nor must I omit to 
mention the Foyer des Etudiants, which contributed so graciously 
and so generously to our daily well-being. 


“ From Geneva we went on to Grenoble, where we enjoyed 
a similar genial hospitality—in the historic 
Council Chamber, berceau de la révolution 
francaise, from the Mayor, and in the Univer- 
sity (and elsewhere) from the Committee of the Foreign Students, 
a very large and a very representative body. For the closing 
session of the Congress an Inspector General, representing the 
Minister of Public Instruction, travelled direct from Paris (and 
back) for a short salve alque vale. Half in jest, half in earnest, he 
confessed to three forebodings—at the growing impoliteness of 
the younger generations, at the brutality of certain modern 
sports, and, gravest of all, at the spirited trampling in many 
quarters on the still tender growth of the League of Nations. 
‘ Give it a chance,’ he quoted in English, for his closing appeal. 

“ The Congress as a whole was a delightful and stimulating 
international experience, but personally I could have wished 
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to include the primary schools of all lands in such a League 
of Teachers, and to see Germany, Italy, 

A angue: of America, and our own country more fully 

: represented. Perhaps next year (to Bucharest) 

Germany, now a member of the League, and entitled, there- 
fore, to full membership of the Federation, will send, like 
other countries, an official delegate. And perhaps some day 
England also. The Federation has vision and courage, and its 
quarterly Bulletin is a splendid record of concentrated thought 
on new ways of education and new ways of world-peace. 


(Address: M. Clavière, Rue Maréchal Foch, St. Malo-les-Bains 
(Nord), France.) 


** The Congress over, I came back to Geneva to the Assembly 
4 of the League with a mind well prepared. The 
a E e r delegates meet in the Salle de A Réformation 
' —a modern building without dignity. Never- 
theless this Parliament of Man (as it already almost is) over- 
shadows all other parliaments in solemnity and majesty. So at 
least it seems to one who sees in it the greatest hope in the world. 
And so, it may be hoped, must it seem to the majority of the 
people (very largely young people) who flock to its sittings. But 
the chief appeal is to the eye and the heart rather than to the 
ear, for, unless exceptionally well-placed, it is difficult for a 
member of the public to follow even his own language. 


“ Of the memorable experiences of the first week, three can 

hardly be forgotten—the brave sermon in the 

pee Cathedral by the Archbishop of Upsala, who 

; pleaded with the League for a little more of 

' the salt of sincerity,’ the unanimous voting by the Assembly for 

the admission of Germany, and the subsequent welcome to the 

German delegates, with Herr Stresemann’s utterance of studied 
calm and M. Briand’s dramatic eloquence. 


** But amid all the arene politics, all the fervent protesta- 

tions of the ‘ patriotism of humanity’ (in 
The Patriotism president Wilson's happy phrase), there ran, 

of Humanity. 

now heard, now unheard, but never forgotten, 
the still, small voice of education. That modest voice will 
presently grow greatly in volume when the Council’s Report on 
Education comes up for consideration. The fifth Assembly, it 
may be remembered, set on foot an international inquiry as to 
the best methods (a) of introducing children to a knowledge of 
the League and its ideals, and (t) of encouraging intercourse 
between the young people of different lands. 


Fourth International Moral Education Congress 


Since the first meeting of the International Moral Education 
Congress, under the presidency of Sir Michael Sadler, at the 
London University, in 1908, a notable change of method has 
developed, and concentration has become the established order. 
At Geneva, in 1922, social service and better history-teaching 
were studied. In emphasizing the need for a more sympathetic 
and large-hearted view of the Story of the Nations, the Congress 
has, of course, acted in harmony with the educational spirit of 
the age. In any case, all the supporters feel that the selection 
of two or three themes provides far better opportunities for 
useful discussion than the previous plan of throwing open the 
platform to scores of competing topics. The machinery of 
schools and colleges (curricula, status of teachers, &c.) is not on 
the agenda; nor are motions on general social and political 
affairs permitted. One or two well-known Germans objected 
to the fourth Congress being held under the auspices of the 
Italian Government, on the alleged ground that this Govern- 
ment had acted unjustly towards the German population in 
the South Tirol. The International Executive Council has- 
tened to rule the objection out of order. Delegates meet to 
consider the vital problems of youth-training, apart from 
political issues, and nobody can say the standing principle of the 
Congress ıs narrow. It is thus expressed: ‘‘ The Congress does 
not advocate the views of any society or party, but affords to 
all who are interested in moral education, whatever their religi- 
ous or ethical conviction, nationality, and point of view, an equal 
opportunity of expressing their opinions and comparing them 
with those of others.” On this basis the fourth Congress (post- 
poned from last April to September 28 to October 2) is meeting 
at Rome, under the patronage of the King, the Prime Minister, 
and the Minister of Education, and nineteen Governments and 
fifty-three universities will be represented. 

The convening of the Congress directly by the Italian Govern- 
ment will, no doubt, lessen the spontaneity which marked the first 
three Congresses. This mode, however, probably suits Southern 
Europe, and many educationists will be less concerned with the 


manner of organizing the meeting than with the important need of 
strengthening theories of youth-training by the infusion of Latin 
ideas and motives. Why throw open the questions of personal, 
domestic, scientific, artistic, civic, and vocational instruction to 
international debate, unless all varieties of racial and regional 
habits of thought are accorded free play ? And for this reason, it 
is particularly gratifying that the Italian Committee invited a 
Moslem gentleman, Mr. Yusuf Ali (Principal of Islamia College 
at Lahore, India), to contribute one of the four principal papers. 
Two of these papers, by Inspector G. Belot (French Education 
Department) and Dr. Felix Adler (who founded the Ethical 
Movement at New York in 1876), deal with “ Personality ” ; 
and the other two, by Mr. Yusuf Ali and Prof. Francesco Ores- 
tano (president of the Italian Executive Committee), are devoted 
to ‘‘ The Possibility of a Universal Moral Code as a Basis for 
Education.” India assists again in the person of the poet, 
Rabindranath Tagore, who sends a paper on “ Personality.” 
The Government may figure obviously on the official side of 
the Congress, but the, final result will be very much affected by 
the influence of Orestano, who was formerly Professor of Philo- 
sophy in the University of Palermo. Orestano’s works include 
studies of Kant, Nietzsche, and Leonardo da Vinci; and his 
genial and profound reflexions in ‘‘ Pensieri, un Libro per Tutti ” 
manifest a mind equally at home in philosophy and in social 
movements and human nature’s daily wisdom and folly. His 
“ Nuovi Principi” (destined to appear in English) will blow a 
breath of freshness into European philosophy, for Orestano 
enlists, for purposes of relating man harmoniously to the uni- 
verse, the synthesized aids of positivism, metaphysics, science, 
art, relativity, and the mystic, the transcendental, and the 
absolute. In short, the general value of the Congress consists 
in its clear-cut and liberal enthusiasm for moral education as an 
ideal for the family, for each nation, and for mankind. Every 
four years (Paris will probably be fixed for 1930) it raises a 
pillar of witness to the paramount significance of the yvoung 
soul’s apprenticeship for life and manners. 
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The Teaching of Classics in a Council Secondary School 
By STANLEY Row.anp, M.A., Senior Classical Master, Strand School, L.C.C. 


HERE are still some people who, while estimating 
highly the value of the classics, consider their teach- 

ing, in any but Public Schools (with a capital “ P”), a 
waste of time. They admit the mentally liberalizing effect 
of contact with Greek and Roman history and literature, 
but would confine these advantages to the sons of the rich, 
the lower ranks being presumably unable to afford the 
time to cultivate broad-mindedness, and liberal habits of 
thought. Fortunately this view is not as common as it 
was ; and the so-called lower classes are themselves begin- 
ning 10 voice their opinion, and to assert their claim to 
an equal right with the rich to all that is best in education. 

It is true that in recent years the estimate of the value 
of the classics has fluctuated considerably; and, not so 
long ago, our practical modernists succeeded in depreciating 
its claims and, to a certain extent, curtailing its practice in 
schools. These very people were, however, building better 
than they knew, and, actually, were laying the foundation 
of a revival of classical teaching, and of its ultimate, I 
believe, restoration to greater health, vigour, and influence 
than it enjoyed in the previous era. 

Firstly, by relieving it of the artificial supports of ‘‘ com- 
pulsion,” they enabled it to take its stand honestly on its 
own resources; and, secondly, an indirect effect of their 
action has been to undermine that eclecticism which had, 
as I have said, annexed these studies as the prerogative of 
the upper classes. 

The seeming defeat of the classicists was thus in reality 
a victory. But, at the time, there was considerable alarm 
among them ; and scholars “‘ called up all their reserves,” 
and began to produce for the public a series of excellent 
volumes displaying the value of the classics, and, in par- 
ticular, what the modern world owes to these ancient 
civilizations. 

It was all very good for the scholars, and, to people of 
classical training or of wide culture, these works are most 
interesting reading ; and so, these efforts have incidentally 
stimulated considerable vitality among the classicists, and 
have, so to speak, irrigated the whole field of classical 
knowledge. 

But, actually, such propaganda misses its primal aim. 
People are not normally inspired with affection for that 
to which they are in debt. What they are inclined to ask 
is, not what do we owe to it, but what can it do for us now ? 

In education the classics are handicapped at the start 
by the fact that their end is so long obscured from the 
pupils’ sight. At the same time there is the very important 
subsidiary consideration, that, from the point of view of 
the study of the structure of language, Latin has through 
the ages been developed into an ideal instrument; so that 
though only a small percentage of boys (who none the less 
may, in the sixth, prove the literary leaven of a school) 
attain to the intellectual joy of reading the great writers 
in their original tongue, the intermediate process of study 
has been of signal value to the average boy in the grasp 
it has given him of the structure and function of language. 

Personally I believe that Latin can provide, in the very 


best way, all the essentials of language study; and I. 


would have every boy taught Latin until half-way up the 
school—not so much, in the early stages, for the sake of 
Latin as for the sake of his own language. I feel very strongly 
that it would be an enormous gain if the brutal process of 
vivisecting his own tongue (where the operations are 
perforce obscured by countless disturbing reactions) could 
be spared the boy, and he could confine his attention, in 
English hours, to a liberal reading of our literature (for 
which a whole life-time is too short), leaving all analytical 
and dissecting operations to be performed on the body of 
this dead and submissive language which is so perfectly 
adapted to the purpose. 

The peculiar excellence of the Latin and Greek languages 


lies in their clear and precise (and in Latin, concise) ex- 
pressiveness ; and this is largely due to the fact that the 
written word was simply the spoken word developed to 
its highest perfection. Whereas modern writing—divorced, 
or at any rate, more distantly separated, from the spoken 
word—is becoming more and more an art in itself, and an 
art that, one must sorrowfully admit, is, in its more popular 
form, degenerating into a concatenation of clichés. 

As Latin takes the lion’s share of the time allotted to 
classics in this school (and all the time in many schools) 
it must receive corresponding priority and proportion of 
treatment here. The outstanding qualities of the Latin 
language, then, taken by itselt, are regularity, lucidity, 
precision of thought, and economy of words, combining 
and culminating, in the writers of the Augustan age, in a 
harmonious eloquence, dignity, and rhythm—found per- 
haps, at times, in other languages, but in no other language 
sustained at such a high pitch of equable perfection. 

The study of the exact rules of concord, and still more 
of the precise meaning of words, and of their logical 
economy of thought, is the most valuable corrective of 
the vicious tendencies of our own language, which, {rom 
its marvellous flexibility and range of expression, is capable 
equally of the highest and the lowest, and, with the un- 
trained mind, lends itself all too readily to verbosity, 
looseness, and their concurrent mental sloppiness. (For 
we have come to a stage where the natural process is being 
reversed, and thought is becoming the slave of language 
instead of language the servant of thought.) 

In the actual teaching of Latin I hold to the policy of 
concentrating in the first two or three years mainly on 
the grammar and structure of the language. Only if the 
foundations are sound can the subsequent building opera- 
tions be carried on with rapidity and security. There are 
no short cuts to learning Latin. It is hard work, but good 
for a boy, and not without its attraction. The rules of 
concord are as clear and exact as the rules of mathematics ; 
and a boy finds the same satisfaction in building up a 
sentence to its correct conclusion as he does in getting 
the right answer to a sum. 

At the same time, the boys are taught to understand 
the general history and life of the people whose language 
they are studying; this instruction is given in the form 
of fortnightly reading and lectures, being, as I am convinced, 
in the early stages, best kept apart from the intensive 
study of the language itself. They are also encouraged to 
avail themselves of the opportunities for private reading 
supplied by the specialist classical library, to which every 
boy has access. 

Interest in the actual life of the Greeks and Romans is 
further stimulated by all kinds of papers read and discussed 
at the meetings of the school Classical Association. The 
committee of the Association consists of the secretary 
(sixth form), the Classical Librarian (sixth form), and his 
middle-school Assistant (fourth form), and one representa- 
tive each from the third and fifth. The reading of papers 
is not confined to the sixth form boy. In fact the senior 
officers wisely make it their especial aim to encourage 
and elicit papers from the boys of the lower and the middle 
school; and so far their efforts have been strikingly 
successful. 

It is true the papers read are for the most part merely 
a pot pourri of extracts from the classical library books ; 
but, even so, it is much that a boy will devote his spare 
time to making such compilations; and the training in 
the use of a library thus obtained is of no small value to 
him. 

One of the objections commonly raised to the teaching 
of the classics is that the majority of boys never attain 
sufficient mastery of the languages to enjoy the perusal of 
their literature. But even if, for some reason, a boy 
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discontinues his Latin studies before reaching the upper 
school, the time spent has not been wasted. He has 
acquired a valuable grasp of the structure of language, he 
has learnt a useful lesson in clear-cut concentrated mental 
effort and accuracy, and he has got at least a general idea 
of the civilization, mode of life, and history of a people 
who directly or indirectly moulded the languages and laws 
of nine-tenths of the civilized world of to-day. 

By the time a boy reaches the sixth (having already, in 
the fifth, passed the London Matriculation Examination) 
he is able to study with enjoyment and profit the writings 
of any of the standard Latin authors, such as Horace, 
Virgil, Cicero, and Tacitus; his syllabus of work is that 
prescribed for the Intermediate Arts Examination of 
London University, which he normally sits for at the end 
of a two years’ course. An experiment has also been 
adopted in the school of allowing a few senior boys to 
embark, if they wish, on Latin, at the age of 16 or so, and 
to do a two or three years’ course, which may, among 
other advantages, enable them to qualify in subsidiary 
Latin in the Modern Advanced Course. These boys are, 
in their second year, incorporated in the Inter-Arts class, 
but, to obviate the danger of over-pressure, they are not 
scheduled to take the full Inter-Arts paper, the matter 
being left open and at their discretion until the end of the 
course. 

As a rule, these “ late starters ” make very good pro- 
gress ; and in most years single instances occur of members 
of the class essaying successfully the full Inter-Arts paper. 
In any case, the knowledge of Latin they have acquired 
is a valuable subsidiary aid to any who subsequently may 
be competing for History or other scholarships at Oxford 
and Cambridge. 

As regards the other classical language, Greek, we are, 
at present, in a position far inferior to that of the big 
Public Schools, as no specific time is allowed for it, and, 
until a boy has passed Matriculation, the time that can 
be spared for its study is exiguous, and even that can only 
be obtained by stealthy and intricate negotiation. 

But, with a strong faith upholding us, we persist in the 
struggle to preserve this priceless blessing ; and each year, 
by hook or by crook, we succeed in evolving a small group 
of three or four enthusiastic boys who attain to the joy 
of reading Thucydides, Homer, and the Greek plays in 
their last two years at school. 
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The ball is set rolling by a weekly voluntary class held 
after school, for members of the fourth forms, and excep- 
tional recruits from the threes. A dozen or so enrol them- 
selves at the start. In course of time, some fall by the 
way. Others are swallowed up by their matriculation 
activities. A handful manage to combine both, and con- 
tinue to devote to Greek two, or possibly three, periods a 
week; and, on reaching the upper school, there normally 
survives, as has been said, a very small, but very keen, 
class, who, while they still can spare at the most only 
four periods for the subject, attain sufficient proficiency 
to reap a rich reward for their persistency in the face of so 
many obstacles. 

The educational value of Greek—especially as a super- 
structure to Latin—is, to my mind immense (in its literal. 
sense, ‘‘ unmeasurable’’). After two or three years’ study 
of the Latin language, with its rigid rules, and of the 
Roman people, with their severely practical and, in a 
measure, ruthless character, the rich versatility and free- 
dom of the Greek language and the romantic and ideal 
qualities of the Greek mind come as a revelation to a boy 
at that important period of his school life which is often 
the spring-tide of his intellectual growth. His knowledge 
of the one ‘‘ dead ” language facilitates his progress in the 
other; while the sterner foundation supplied by the Roman 
character is a valuable antidote and security against a too 
heady effect of the charm of Greek intellectuality. 

These considerations, I think, are a very strong argument 
in favour of beginning the study of Greek late, and only 
after a thorough grounding in Latin ; they are also obviously 
an argument in favour of supplying facilities for Greek to 


.all sufficiently advanced Latin students, the study of both 


languages doubling the value of each. 

Finally, taking both languages together, the fact of the 
very different national and personal characteristics of these 
two highly civilized peoples, covering together, one might 
almost say, the whole range of human thought and experi- 
ence, coupled with the fact of the limited and compara- 
tively simple background and scene of their mental and 
historical action, which makes it easily possible to grasp 
the whole in true perspective—these facts, over and beyond 
any other considerations here put forward, justify the 
claim of classics to a high place in the educational system 
of council secondary, as well as in that of any other 
secondary schools. 


Annual Conference of Librarians 


HE Library Association held its Conference this 
year at Leeds. The Association was received by 
the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress (Councillor and 
Mrs. Arnott) in the City Art Gallery, on September 6, and 
again in the University, on September 8, by the Council of 
the University. The presidential address was delivered 
by Dr. Henry Guppy, of the John Rylands Library, 
Manchester. It was an interesting review of the growth 
of the library movement during the last seventy-five years. 
Dr. Guppy was followed by Mr. McColvin, of Ipswich. 
His subject was “ Books, Libraries, and Politics,” and he 
urged that libraries, by providing a fair and complete 
representation of the views of all parties, should enable 
readers to test and compare opinions, and so form impar- 
tial judgments. In that way reason rather than emotional 
headlines and slogans would guide men’s political actions. 
Mr. Esdaile, of the British Museum, then gave an 
address on ‘‘ The Preservation of National Literature ”’: 
an appropriate subject for the secretary to one of the 
greatest libraries in the world. The importance of making 
such a national collection had only been recognized slowly, 
and as a consequence many opportunities of gathering 
priceless material had in the past been lost. 
Mr. Crossley, secretary to the Yorkshire Archaeological 
Society, spoke upon the functions of the various general 
and local archaeological societies in the kingdom, and their 


publications of inedited MSS., or of indexes to collections 
whose existence or nature are but little known. Knowledge 
is thus made available concerning important sources of 
local and general history, and in public libraries students 
should have easy access to such records. Dr. A. H. Thomp- 
son, Professor of Medieval History in Leeds, also dealt 
with local archaeology and history, and he urged that 
collections and catalogues of local material should form 
one of the outstanding sections in all our reference libraries, 
which would then for each district become active centres 
of research. Where open access was possible, help and 
unobtrusive guidance to students might be given by 
putting the best works in the most accessible places. 
MSS. form a very desirable part of such collections. 

A paper on ‘‘ The Reader from the Librarian’s Point of 
View,” by Mr. Singleton, of Accrington, caused lively 
discussion and some laughter. He spoke of the damage 
done by such persons as tear out illustrations or leave a 
slice of bread and butter between the leaves of books; but 
he was criticized for over-emphasizing cases of bad usage 
and for ignoring the care which is usually taken of books 
by the great majority of readers. Other subjects dealt with 
were the deterioration of book-binding leathers, the place of 
the National Home Reading Union in the public library sys- 
tem, the art gallery in relation to the public library, and 
the probable developments of the county library schemes. 
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Pestalozzi Centenary 


T the invitation of the Incorporated Association of 

Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools, a meeting 

of representatives of a number of educational associations, 

with Sir Michael Sadler in the chair, was recently held at 

29 Gordon Square to consider the possibility of organizing 

in this country some form of commemoration of the 
anniversary of the death of Pestalozzi. 

Mr. A. J. Pressland, who is in touch with the Swiss 
National Committee, outlined the plans of that Committee, 
which include the publication of Pestalozzi literature in 
German, French, and Italian, the extension of Pestalozzi’s 
farm (Neuhof), the rebuilding of the Pestalozzianum at 
Zurich, and the establishment of a Pestalozzi Fund. 

After discussion the following resolutions were passed to 
be submitted to the Associations concerned : 

I. THAT this meeting of representatives recommends 
that the centenary of Pestalozzi’s death should be com- 
memorated in Great Britain in February, 1927, and invites 
the associations concerned to consider the desirability of 
the following, perhaps among other, steps to this end: 

I. THAT some of the chief British magazines and news- 
papers should be approached with a view to their 
publishing, at the time of the centenary, articles 
showing the significance of Pestalozzi’s work in its 
bearing on modern education ; 

2. THAT a public meeting be held on the centenary date, 
February 17, 1927, corresponding to that held in 
1896 on the 150th anniversary of Pestalozzi’s birth ; 

3. THatT, if possible, a British delegation be sent to 
Switzerland in February, 1927, to take part in the 
celebration there ; 

4. THAT educational societies be asked to consider the 
desirability of arranging a lecture on some aspect 
of Pestalozzi’s life and work. 

II. THAT each association be invited to appoint a repre- 
sentative to serve on a Pestalozzi Centenary Celebration 
Committee, the first meeting of which will be held on 
Saturday, October 16, at 11 a.m., at 29 Gordon Square, 
W.C. ır. 

Other suggestions thrown out at the meeting were the 
publication of articles on Pestalozzi in professional journals, 
the arranging locally of country outings for poor children, 
the raising of a fund to be devoted to one of the objects of 
the Swiss Committee and the inviting of prominent educa- 
tion leaders to join the Committee. 

At the same meeting Sir Michael Sadler gave a brief 
address, a summary of which is given below. 


PROPOSED COMMEMORATION OF PESTALOZZI 
(1746-1826) 
ADDRESS BY SIR MICHAEL SADLER, C.B., K.C.S.I. 


The representative character of this meeting shows that 
the associations of teachers in Great Britain were not 
indisposed to consider the desirability of arranging that 
this country should take part in commemorating in Feb- 
ruary, 1927, the centenary of the death of the Swiss 
educational reformer, Heinrich Pestalozzi. 

It may be convenient if I attempt, on behalf of those 
present to-day, to state briefly : 

(i.) Why the thought and service of Pestalozzi deserve 
commemoration. 

(ii.) The reasons which make it appropriate that we in 
Britain should join with our colleagues in Switzerland and 
in other countries in paying honour to Pestalozzi’s memory. 

PESTALOZZI’S GREATNESS 

Pestalozzi believed that a good education should be 
part of the birthright of every child. He wished the bless- 
ings of education to be, in the phrase used by Wordsworth 
who was his contemporary, ‘in widest commonalty 
spread.” To this end he gave his life and fortune to the 
poor. He knew that the right training of the children of 


the well-to-do is bound up with that of the children of the 
poverty-stricken and disinherited. In tenderness and 
compassion he had something of the spirit of St. Francis 
of Assisi. The Canton of Aargau wrote on his grave a 
short tribute to his labours: ‘‘ Saviour of the poor at 
Neuhof: at Stanz the father of orphans: at Burgdorf 
and Munchenbuchsee founder of schools for the people: at 
Yverdun, the educator of humanity: man, Christian, 
citizen. All for others: nothing for himself.” 

As a thinker no man did more than he to make Europe 
understand that the course of education should be adapted 
to the stages of the development of the mind and character 
of each individual child. He was a pioneer in the study 
of child-nature; in the investigation of the deep problems 
which underlie the apparent simplicity of elementary 
teaching; in appreciation of the value of the training of 
the hand and eye, along with that of the power of obser- 
vation, reasoning and reflection, in the education of 
children ; and, above all, in endeavouring to find a method 
or moral, intellectual, and physical training which will 
produce equilibrium and inner peace. His mind, his life, 
were given to the study of the fundamental things in 
education. With unselfish devotion he tried to find a 
method of training children which would “ develop heart, 
mind, and body in such a way as to bring the flesh into 
subjection to the spirit.” He cared intensely for the freedom 
of individual development, but saw that the individual 
realizes freedom through accepting the duties which fall 
upon him in the home and in the community. Home 
training, school training, and the training which comes 
through experience of the duties of life were in Pestalozzi's 
thought inseparable in their conjoint influence, though in 
specific problems of methodical application distinct. 

Thus, Pestalozzi stands out as one of the great figures 
in the history of modern education in the West. He is 
the link between Rousseau and Kant, between the Edge- 
worths and Froebel, between the revolutionary and the 
stabilising tendencies of nineteenth century in education. 
What Joubert wrote for France, what Wordsworth wrote 
for England, on the aims of education as an influence for 
good in the life of the community, Pestalozzi wrote for 
Switzerland. And because he gave more thought to ques- 
tions of educational method and practice than Wordsworth 
or Joubert gave, his work has had more direct (though not 
a direct) influence than theirs upon the conduct of schools. 


PESTALOZZI’S CONNEXION WITH BRITAIN 


Even during his life time Pestalozzi’s thought and 
experience had considerable influence in this country. 
Robert Owen went to see Pestalozzi at work. J. P. Greaves 
studied under him at Yverdun. To Greaves Pestalozzi 
wrote in 1818 his ‘‘ Letters on Early Education.” In the 
first of these Pestalozzi said: ‘‘ Happy should I be if [ 
might one day speak through your voice to the mothers of 
Great Britain. How does my glowing heart expand at the 
opening prospect which has this moment filled my imagina- 
tion. To behold a great and mighty nation, known of old 
to appreciate with equal skill the glory of powerful enter- 
prise and the silent joy of domestic life, intent upon the 
welfare of the rising generation: establishing the honour 
and happiness of those who shall one day stand in their 
places ; securing to their country her glory and her liberty, 
by a moral elevation of her children. And shall not the 
heart of a mother leap in the consciousness that she too 
is to have her share in this immortal work? ” 

Pestalozzi’s influence was shown in the establishment of 
an increasing number of infant schools in Britain. His 
ideas and methods also influenced many private school 
teachers, men and women, notably Dr. Mayo of Cheam, 
and the Rev. John Brunner of Liverpool. Sir James Kay 
Shuttleworth appreciated their significance. But Pesta- 
lozzi’s influence was most widely spread through Britain 
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and the English-speaking world by the second chapter 
(published in 1858) of Herbert Spencer’s book on ‘‘ Educa- 
tion,” the chapter in which he drew upon the experience 
of his father, G. Spencer, a Pestalozzian teacher in 
Derby. 

John Curwen, the teacher of Tonic Sol-fa, was a Pesta- 
lozzian. F. D. Maurice was one of those who helped to 
make Pestalozzi’s ideas known in England. Joseph Payne 
drew R. H. Quick’s attention to them, and thus brought 
Pestalozzi into the main stream of British thought on the 
history of education. Mr. John Russell made Pestalozzi 
more fully known to British readers by his translation of 
Roger de Guimp’s “ Pestalozzi: His Life and Work.” A 
later service was rendered by Prof. A. J. Green of Sheffield, 
by his books on Pestalozzi’s educational ideas. 

It may be added that the close association between some 
of the ideas of Pestalozzi and Froebel is symbolized by the 
title of the Pestalozzi-Froebel House in Berlin, and that 
of the many benefits which Britain has received from the 
teaching of Froebel, part is to be traced to the influence 
of Pestalozzi. 

For these reasons it is submitted that there is sufficient 
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reason for Britain’s taking some share in the centenary 
celebrations which will be held in February, 1927. 

I may recall to your memory the meeting held on October 
7, 1896, by invitation of the College of Preceptors who 
were so good as to arrange the gathering at the suggestion 
of Miss Crombie and Mr. Ebenezer Cooke, in commemora- 
tion of the 150th anniversary of Pestalozzi's birth. At 
that meeting addresses were given by Sir Joshua Fitch, 
Mr. John Russell, Miss E. P. Hughes, Mrs. Bryant, Dr. 
Wormell, Prof. Findlay, and another speaker. 

In conclusion, before calling on the representatives 
present to favour us with their views as to the desirability 
of celebrating the centenary of Pestalozzi’s death, and 
with any suggestions as to the form which (subject to the 
approval of their respective societies) that celebration might 
take, I beg here on behalf of all who have attended this 
meeting to offer thanks to the Association of Assistant 
Masters for calling us together, and to Mr. A. J. Pressland, 
whose knowledge of education in Switzerland is exception- 
ally wide, for his help in keeping us informed as to the 
steps which are being taken by our colleagues in Switzerland 
to honour the memory of Pestalozzi. 


Topics and Events 


Lonpon County Councit LECTURES FOR TEACHERS.—Most 
teachers under the London County Council will have had brought 
to their notice the useful handbook of lectures and classes for 
teachers arranged by this body. We refer to it here to remind 
teachers generally of this excellent institution and to emphasize 
that it is not confined to London teachers ; out-county teachers 
are admitted at increased fees but Kent and Middlesex have the 
benefit of the London scheme. We understand that there were 
nearly 14,000 entries for last year’s courses, and since the present 
lectures are arranged on a similar basis, namely, to cover many 
of the subjects of the school curriculum with some additions, there 
is little doubt they will receive adequate attention from teachers. 
Special features are practical courses in art and handwork, 
lectures by Mr. Henry Ainley, Prof. O. Jesperson (Copenhagen), 
and others on English language and literature, by M. Floris De 
Lattre (Lille) and Prof. F. Brunot (Paris) on French literature 
and political and economic ideas, by Prof. A. P. Newton (King’s 
College, London) on the history of geographical discovery, by 
Mr. Allen S. Wa!ker on English and continental cathedral cities, 
courses on musical appreciation and other aspects of music and, 
as in previous years, a number of single lectures on scientific 
subjects, each by an authority in the topic dealt with. Of special 
interest at the present time will be the courses by Prof. Julian S. 
Huxley, on evolution, and by Dr. R. L. Smith-Rose, on radio 
communication. The handbook giving full details of the lectures 
can be obtained from the Education Officer, County Hall, 
Westminster, Bridge, London, S.E. 1. 

* * * 


BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC.—Though the autumn session at the 
Battersea Polytechnic will have commenced before this appears, 
it is well to be reminded, by the receipt of several prospectuses 
and calendars, that this institution is still very active. Full day 
and evening courses are available in many subjects, while the 
custom of preparing separate calendars relating to afternoon 
and evening classes, domestic science training college, and other 
departments, is convenient for reference. Students who reside 
in London, Kent, or Middlesex, have the benefit of considerably 
reduced fees, while others are advised to apply to their local 
education authorities for assistance in meeting the increased 
charge. It is a questionable proceeding to judge an institution 
by examination results, but it is with legitimate pride that the 
principal, Dr. R. H. Pickard, F.R.S., can point to no less than 
211 successes during the sessions 1922-5 in examinations of the 
University of London, ranging from doctorates to intermediate. 

* s * 


A FLOATING UNIVERSITY.—An eight months’ educational 
world tour has been planned for a party of 450 United States 
students. The Holland-American liner, Ryndar, which has been 
transformed into a floating university (with class-rooms, fully- 
equipped scientific laboratories, an extensive library, and a 
gymnasium), will be freighted with a professorial faculty of 
forty prominent educationists. The ship is to call at forty-four 
separate ports and thirty foreign countries are to be visited and 


studied. The floating university—which is to be kept in 
constant touch with ‘‘ home ” by radio—is to furnish courses in 
art, astronomy, biology, botany, the classics, economics, English, 
foreign trade and languages, geography, geology, government, 
history, international relations, journalism, mathematics, navi- 
gation, psychology, and sociology. The students chosen for 
this interesting and experimental (and not exactly inexpensive) 
trip have been selected first on a consideration of character and 
afterwards of scholastic standing, vigorous health, and willing- 
ness to work; and they are about evenly divided into three 
classes, viz.: (1) Students of preparatory schools whose parents 
wish them to have a year's travel before entering business or 
college; (2) undergraduates whose parents wish them to 
receive a broad cultural education; (3) mature students, 
graduates of various universities, who wish to take up special 
studies for which the world-trip is particularly adapted. 
* * * 


TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIPS IN MODERN LANGUAGES.—Two 
“ Charles R. E. Bell Fund ” Senior Travelling Scholarships of 
£150 each, which were instituted for the purpose of encouraging 
the study of modern foreign languages, have been awarded for 
1926 by the Commercial Education Committee of the London 
Chamber of Commerce. The successful competitors are' 
Mr. D. R. Sullivan, of the County Secondary School, Brockley, 
who proposes to reside in Spain for six months, and Mr. A. G. 
Bayliss, of the Highbury L.C.C. Commercial Institute, N. 1, who 
will spend one year in Germany, Spain, and France. Two further 
travelling scholarships of £159 each will be offered by the Chamber 
for competition in 1927. 

* * * 


OXFORD SUMMER SCHOOL IN EpucATION.—The opening 
address to students attending the Oxford University Vacation 
Course in Education was given by Sir Robert Blair, who spoke on 
“ Educational Administration,” illustrating his address from his 
own long and varied experience. He called attention to the 
change which had taken place since the eighteenth century in the 
significance attached to the term administration. At that time 
the purpose of administration was to control and repress : during 
the nineteenth century there had steadily grown up a new con- 
ception of the administrator as being also an initiator—adminis- 
tration, in fact, from being a negative and restraining function 
had become positive and creative. After explaining the part 
played by the various organs of government concerned in educa- 
tional administration and calling specia] attention to the impor- 
tant part played at times by the judiciary, Sir Robert dwelt in 
some detail on the work of the Local Education Authorities 
created by the Education Act of 1902. In his opinion events had 
justified the assigning of educational powers to existing local 
governing bodies, and the present Education Committees with 
their delegated powers were to be preferred to authorities elected 
ad hoc. One advantage was that an Education Committee was 
constantly subjected to independent criticism from other 

(Continued on page 730.) 
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Every School 


Requisite 
promptly supplied 


The E.S.A.’s Stationery and Furniture Factories 
are planned and equipped with the latest machinery, and afford 


exceptional facilities for the manufacture and very prompt delivery 
of materials of the highest grade. 


° Very large stocks of Exercise Books, Science Books, 
Stationer Y. Nature Note Books, Examination Paper, Foolscap, 
Note Books, Loose-Leaf Files and Devices, Registers, 

Mark Books, are available for urgent requirements. 


, The E.S.A’s Furniture Factory and Drying Sheds 

F urniture . occupy more than four acres of ground. Large Stocks 
of essential School Furniture are kept available for 

immediate requirements—i.e. Desks, Tables, Cupboards, 


Forms, Easels, Blackboards, Chairs, Stools, &c. 
Roo ks ar School Books of all Publishers are in stock, available 


for immediate despatch. The London Premises are 
situated in the centre of the Publishing Trade, conse- 
quently urgent orders for Books not in stock are 
collected by Motor Service and despatched same day. 
Best discounts given. 


Fae All miscellaneous Requisites—Pens, Pencils, Chalk, 
Requisites . Rubber, Ink, Globes, Mathematical Instruments, 
Handwork and Kindergarten Material—supplied from 


Stock. 


A most comprehensive series of separate Catalogues 

Catalog ues i, issued—Stationery, Text-books, Library Books, 
Furniture, Handwork, Kindergarten, Chemicals, and 
Chemical Apparatus—any of which will be forwarded 
Free to Principals. 


TABLE DESK No. 650 EXERCiSb BOOK No. 18 
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High Holborn, 
London, W.C.] 


171-18] 
High Holborn, 
London, W.C. 1 
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members and from other Committees of the Council, though at 
times this was not without its dangers. Another advantage lay 
in the fact that in a large Authority such as London, the Educa- 
tion Committee reflected the divisions of the Council, with the 
result that parties and policies were more clearly defined and the 
majority had always to submit to the keen criticisms of the 
minority. The administrator’s task was to see to it that such 
proposals as came up for consideration were practicable and also 
educationally sound. On the more general] question of the kind 
of experience required by the would-be administrator there were 
two views. The one suggested that all that was required was 
a period spent in subordinate administrative posts, the other that 
some experience as a teacher was also desirable. If one were 
thinking only of the Board of Education on its purely adminis- 
trative side, where the duties were mainly financial, one might 
perhaps agree with those who held the former view, but for local 
administrators and for any others who came more directly into 
contact with the schools he considered that some teaching 
experience was essential. 

f : +% $ $ 

Kinc Epwarp’s HosPITAL FUND FOR LONDON.—Arrange- 
ments have been made for an interesting sevies of Popular Talks, 
on Travel, Science, and Invention (with experimental demonstra- 
tions or illustrations by original lantern slides), to be given during 
October and November at various halls in the London area. The 
subjects include: ‘‘ Scenery by Wireless,” “ Flying to-day and 
to morrow,” ‘‘ Liquid Air,” ‘‘ Artificial production of the human 
voice,” ‘‘ How I crossed the Sahara,” and “ The Romance of 
Refrigeration.” All the speakers are giving their services free 
and the proceeds will be given t^ the King’s Fund for the benefit 
of hospitals in London. Tickets may be obtained from the 
Secretary, King Edward's Hospital Fund for London, 
7 Walbrook, E.C. 4. : 

* * 

SMALL-BorRE RIFLE SHOOTING FOR Boys.—School rifle clubs 
or teams have for the past few years been making some consider- 
able progress. Mr. Harvey Hadden gave the movement a fillip 
when he very generously offered to present three challenge cups 
last year, one for the preparatory schools, and two for the 
secondary schools, for the Junior and Senior Divisions, to be 
competed for between the school teams on the lines of open 
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The work is arranged in the following sections : 
I. Ancient and Eastern Song. 
II. Music in Western Europe. 
III. Shakespearean Music. 


COMPLETE EDITION 


a EE _ ee 


An entirely new method of approach to a popular subject. 


“ This collection of historical songs, with its illuminating series of comments.’’—The Times Educational Supplement, 


MUSICAL APPRECIATION 
THROUGH SONG 


By R. DUNSTAN, Mus.Doc., Cantab., and C. E. BYGOTT. 


This important and intensely interesting new work places at the disposal of all teachers and music- 

lovers, in a single handy volume, the result of many years of research and much musical scholarship, 

the greater part of which has hitherto been available only to those who have access to extensive musical 
libraries. 


IV. Tudor Music and the Elizabethan Madrigalists. 


Sections I to VII are illustrated by 135 Songs of the Ages in addition to other musical illustrations, interspersed 
with notes on the songs and on scores of other musical topics of great interest to all music lovers. 


(Songs, Accompaniments, Notes, &c.) ... oe os 
SONGS OF THE AGES (Pupil’s Companion, 135 Songs, Music and Words) 


Full Prospectus and List of Songs sent post free on request. 


SCHOFIELD & SIMS, LTD, 
LONDON OFFICE: ST. PAUL’S CHAMBERS, 15a PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 4. 
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national events. The Society of Miniature Rifle Clubs, as the 
representative authority governing the movement in Great 
Britain, accepted Mr. Hadden’s offer when it was made to them. 
and they have arranged all the details respecting the contests. 
It now remains for the schools to give it their support by entcv. 
The entries for this year started on May 1, and the lists will te 
kept open till October 30. A team may select any fifteen cavs 
till November in which the shooting may be done, but notice 
must be sent to the Secretary of the $.M.R.C., 15 Arundel Street, 
London, W.C. 2, ten days before the shoot takes place, stating 
the date on which it will begin. Certain conditions have to be 
observed prior to and during the actual shooting, and it would 
be as well to obtain all this requisite information from the 
S.M.R.C. as and when the entry is made. 


$ & s 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS has held three examinations this 
year in all parts of Great Britain and Ireland. The first examina- 
tion was held at 360 Centres from March 19-31; the second at 
nearly 400 Centres from May 10-20; and the third and last at 
200 Centres from July 5-15. For the three examinations &g,coo 
entries were received and 83,265 papers were worked in thirty 
different subjects. The examinations are divided into three 
stages, i.e. Advanced, Intermediate, and Elementary. In the 
advanced stage the number of papers worked was 8,963. an 
increase of 704 over 1925; in the Intermediate stage the number 
was 29,885 against 25,427 in 1925, an increase of 4.458 : in the 
Elementary stage 44,417 papers were worked compared with 
36,925 last vear, an increase of 7,492. The total increase was 
therefore 12,654. As there are a considerable number of evening 
and other schools who desire an evening examination in July, 
a series of evening examinations will be held in that month in 
the Intermediate and Elementary stages, the same syllabuses 
being used as for the Easter and Whitsuntide Examinations. 

* * * 

BIRMINGHAM MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF COMMERCE.—An inter- 
esting experiment in commercial education will be tried at the 
Birmingham Municipal School of Commerce next session. Ir 
connection with the Spanish classes in the department of Modern 
Foreign Languages, a course of ten lectures on ‘' The Trade of 

(Continued on page 732.) 
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V. The New Style. 
VI. Classical Songs. 
VII. Songs with Special Histories. 
VIII. Modern and Ultra-Modern Music. 


12s. 6d. net 
2s. 9d. net 


HUDDERSFIELD. 
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SCHOOL SONGS 


ELKIN & CO'S CHORAL SERIES 


` Nothing but the best is good enough for inclusion 
in ELKIN & CO’S CHORAL SERIES 
(General Editor—Dr John Borland.) 


This series include Unison Songs and Part Songs 


by 

SIR EDWARD ELGAR CYRIL SCOTT 
EDWARD MACDOWELL GRANVILLE BANTOCK 
ROGER QUILTER EDGAR BAINTON 
ALEX. BRENT SMITH FELIX WHITE 

&c., &c. 
Specimen copies will gladly be sent on approval. 
Please send in this form. 


To ELKIN & CO., LTD., 
20 Kingly Street, London, W.1. 


Please send on approval specimen copies of 
Unison Songs 
Part Songs for... Voices. 
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SOOM EHH MHS HEE HEHHS ASEH SEES SEE E ARE DEERE EHEEEHC TEED ESET OEES OCED 


SH TEHHO SHE SOE HOSE HERO EHH SEES EMER HEHE SEH HEEDHESHEHUHSEES OEE SE REEE 


SHS OHER RSE THESH ESTE REHHOOTEFETES OH SHO HEE FOES HOSE 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


The Scripture Lesson in the 
Elementary School 


By HELEN WODEHOUSE, D.Phil., Professor of Education in the Univer- 
sity of Bristol. 3s. net; paper, 2s. net. 
A practical book for teachers, based on wide personal experience and close 
contact with teachers and their problems, which will help in the understand- 
ing of the religious development and difficulties of children. It is full of 
positive suggestions ; child psychology, the syllabus, story-telling, expression 
work, memory work, hymns and prayers, and the teacher's own thinking and 
preparation dealt with. An appendix contains a useful list of books. 


The Faith of a Teacher 


By FANNY STREET, M.A., Author of " The Creative Life,” &c. 2s. net. 
“ A very interesting treatment of the whole subject of education dealing 
with education as the development of individual personality and also as 
a social discipline.”—Exposstory Times. 
Write for detailed Publication List. 


STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT, 
32 Russell Square, London, W.C.1. 


UNIVERSITE DE POITIERS 


INSTITUT D'ÉTUDES FRANÇAISES DE TOURAINE 
POUR LES ETRANGERS 


PERMANENT COURSES 
(October 2nd to July Ist) 


VACATION COURSES 
(Easter and Summer Holidays) 


French Literature, History, Geography, Art, and Philoso- 

phy; Higher, Intermediate, and Elementary Courses. 

Composition, Translation, Conversation Classes, Phonetics. 
Special attention given to Ear-Training. 


Apply for information to M. LE DIRECTEUR de l'Institut 
de Touraine, 1 rue de la Grandiére, Tours (Indre et Loire). 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


CAP & GOWN 
COMEDY 


A Schoolmaster’s Reminiscences 
By A. R. HOPE MONCRIEFF 


Large crown 8vo, cloth 


Price 7/6 net (By post, &/-) 


PRESS OPINIONS 


“ The experiences of the schoolmaster are told with such 
humour, such keen insight into boys’ characters, such clever 
strokes of verisimilitude. . . . It is a book to read, for with 
all the humour it is full of wise sayings and clear thinking, 

. a very clever, extremely interesting book.’’—Education. 


“ The book, indeed, is a capital exposition of educational 
philosophy.’’— Aberdeen Press. 


“ .. . this amusing and interesting book . . . it certainly 
makes very good reading indeed." — Nottingham Guardian. 
Published by 
A. & C. BLACK, LTD., 4 Soho Sq., London, W.1 


MASON’S SCRIPTURE MANUALS 


BY THE LATE 
W. T. MASON, M.A., Sid. Suss. Coll., Cambridge. 


[5 these Manuals each chapter and verse of the Bible 
has been taken in order, and Questions similar to 
those set in the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions carefully selected in every chapter, together with 
numerous Explanatory Notes collated from various 
commentaries. After each question, the answer is either 
given in full, or the number of the verse or verses in 
which it occurs. : : 

N.B.— JUNIOR AND SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 

The following Manuals are already published : 


The Four Gospels .. ss aa each 1 


The Acts of the Apostles... 
Genesis and Exodus .. sie 
pene and Judges 

amuel I ss 

Samue! II 

Kings I.. 

Kings II 

Jeremiah T = ae as 
Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, and Haggai 
Corinthians II .. a si Wi 
The Church Catechism g ae ka 
Morning and Evening Services and Litany I 

A Catechism on the Ten Commandments, with one 
hundred Practical Questions specially adapted for 
Children of all Religious Denominations in Elemen- 
tary School:. Price 4d. 

Euclid (Book I) made easy for Young Beginners. Price ts. 


s pe i pa p p i M M d 
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JAMES GALT & CO., MANCHESTER. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LONDON. 
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South America ” will be delivered by well-known Birmingham 
and London experts. The course will include lectures on the 
geography, peoples, and languages of South America, its ports 
and shipping, its banking systems and one or two detailed studies 
of the principal countries. Among others taking part in the 
series are the Consuls for Peru and Costa Rica, the Manager of 
the British Bank of South America, and the University Readers 
in Geography and Spanish. It is intended to follow up this 
course with similar courses on other parts of the world. 


+ * $ 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF SPANISH.—Fifty-four students—a larger 
number than in any previous year—attended the Summer School 
of Spanish, held at Santander from July 31 to August 28. In 
the mornings, classes in composition, reading, translation, 
dictation, and phonetics were conducted by the Director, Prof. 
Allison Peers, by Sr. Barragan, of East London College, and by 
Sr. Noval, of Santander. For the evenings, a series of lectures 
of a more advanced type was arranged. D. Elias Ortiz de la 
Torre gave a course of three lantern lectures on Spanish art; 
D. Gerardo Diego, three lectures on contemporary Spanish 
literature ; D. Amada Alonso, six lectures on Spanish phonetics ; 
D. José Ramón Lomba, three lectures on early Spanish literature ; 
D. Ciriaco Pérez Bustamante, six lectures on Spanish American 
history ; and D. Miguel Artigas, three lectures on the Spanish 
novel. A number of single lectures, on the geography, folklore, 
politics, and customs of Spain, were also given. Excursions were 
made to Santillana, the Caves of Altamira, San Vicente de la 
Barquera, Comillas, Solares, and Pedrefia. During the course of 
the School, the students were invited to witness a polo match 
in the grounds of the Royal Palace, and a reception was held for 
them by the Mayor of Santander at the Town Hall. It is hoped 
to hold the next Summer School at Liverpool, in August, 1927. 


$ * + 


CONFERENCE OF EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS.—The fifteenth 
annual conference of Educational Associations will be held at 
University College, Gower Street, W.C. 1, from December 30 
to January 7 next. The president, Sir Henry A. Miers, D.Sc., 
F.R.S., ex Vice-Chancellor of Manchester University, will 
deliver the inaugural address on Thursday afternoon, December 
30. The first joint meeting of the affiliated Associations will 


be held on Monday, January 3, the subject under discussicn 
being “ Voluntary Enterprise in Education.” At the second 
joint meeting on Thursday, January 6, the speakers will deal 
with the various forms of practical instruction in schools. Par- 
ticular attention is drawn to the new address of the Conference 
Office: 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. (Conference Secretary, 
Miss M. A. Challen, B.A.) 
s * $ 

SCHOLARSHIPS TO THE UNITED STATES.—For three Page and 
Chatauqua scholarships, awarded for the present year for 
visits to the United States, in connection with the English- 
Speaking Union of Great Britain, 160 inquiries and 70 applica- 
tions were received. The W. H. Page scholarship—offered for 
the third time— was awarded to Miss Muriel Auld, M.A., 
headmistress of the Secondary School for Girls, Barrow-in- 
Furness, who has been concerned in the work of the League 
of Nations Union, the National Council of Women, &c. Two 
scholarships at the great Chatauqua Summer School, specially 
reserved for British women teachers, were awarded to Miss 
Leah Manners, J.P., first assistant mistress at New Street Mixed 
Council School, Cambridge, and to Miss Ethel Wragg, M.A., 
history specialist at the Girls’ High School, Bilston. A fourth 
special scholarship was accepted by Miss Dorothy S. Coward, 
M.Sc., headmistress of Broughton Hill School, Manchester 
(President of the North Western Branch of the Association of 
Women Science Teachers); and a fifth went to Miss Muriel 
Holden, B.A., senior mistress at Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar 
School, Middleton, Lancs. Miss Holden, at the invitation 
of the Camp Directors’ Association of America, visited Girl 
Guide camps during the summer holidays. As its guest for 
this summer the English-Speaking Union of Great Britain 
received Miss Caroline Moffett, Principal of the Charles W. 
Henry Public School of Philadelphia, who arrived in England 
at the beginning of July. 

$ $ $ 

NATIONAL DIPLOMA IN POULTRY HUSBANDRY.—The examina- 
tions for the National Poultry Diploma (N.D.P.) were held at 
the Midland Agricultural and Dairy College, Sutton Bonnington, 
Loughborough, September 13 to 17. Sixteen candidates pre- 
sented themselves, fifteen for the N.D.P., and one for the 
Elementary School Teachers’ Certificate in Poultry Husbandry. 


JOSEPH WILLIAMS 
LIMITED 
Publishers of Music 


Music Land 


: (MADELEINE EVANS) 


A new and interesting method by one of 
the most successful teachers of children. 


IN FOUR BOOKS, WITH ILLUSTRATED COVERS 
Price 3s. net each. 


Descriptive Pamphlet free on application. 


Thematic Booklet of Piano Pieces 


(over 500 extracts). Post free 6d. Ask for Cat. List 5. 


Lists of violin music, part songs, plays, &c., &c., all free 
on application. Kindly state requirements. 


32 GREAT PORTLAND ST., LONDON, W.1 


JUST PUBLISHED 


GERMAN 


Conversation-Grammar 
A practical method of learning the German language 


EMIL OTTO, Ph.D. 


Revised by 
DOUGLAS YATES, M.A. 


Lector in English at the University of Breslau. 


Thirty-Second Edition 
Vili + 423 pp. 8vo. Cloth, 4s. rod. 


Great care has been taken to bring the newly-revised 
edition of this well-known Grammar thoroughly up-to-date 
on its informative side, innumerable details having re- 
ceived attention, and certain exercises having been 
entirely re-cast. The preliminary chapter on Pronuncia- 
tion has been carefully revised, and the Phonetic Tran- 
scriptions of the word-lists standardised according to 
the pronunciation prescribed for the refined language of 
the stage. 

The publisher will be pleased to supply complimentary 
copies to instructors desirous of becoming acquainted with 
the Grammar in its present form. 


Heidelberg : JULIUS GROOS, Publisher 


London: DAVID NUTT (A. G. BERRY), 212 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, W.C. 2. 


LIBRARIE HACHETTE, 34 Maiden Lane, W.C. 2. 
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Farge ep OLN Org LAT Np > 6 14 LEM O gL s 
GEORGE GILL & SONS |%|| W.&R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 
Beg to Announce the Addition of 38 Soho Square, LONDON, W.1; 339 High St., EDINBURGH 
SHAKESPEARE'S Chambers’s PRACTICAL CONCENTRIC 
ARITHME 


KING HENRY IV (Part 1) HRS. pot i 


Without Answers. Limp Cloth, 1s. 9d. ; Cloth Boards, 2s. 


era 


ong Les 
508 poy HOGG OGRE 


With Answers 2s. Sa ah 2s. 3d 
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An Arithmetic designed to help pupils entering the 


& To mi aro fields of trade and industry, and planned so as 
p? to enable them to work almost entirely by themselves. 
S OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE EDITION OF ENGLISH Chambers’s REGIONAL GEOGRAPHIES. 

© LITERATURE Each, Paper, 1s.: Cloth, 1s. 3d. 


The arrangement of the volumes in this Edition is such 
that it will be found to adapt itself to whatever system of 


A REGIONAL SURNE OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 
y J. HAMILTON BIRRELL, M.A., F.R.S.G.S. 


g3 study may be in vogue in any school. The chief features O RESENSIE SURVEY uF TS. Murr, M.A., F.R.S.G.S. 
7 | which have earned for this edition UNIVERSAL USE and A REGIONAL SURVEY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
3 distinguished it from all other School Editions are : By T. S. Murr, M.A., F.R.S.G.S. 
(1) Literary Introduction, dealing with date of Composition, SURS PE : = Pr teas re ek oe grate: ene Y. | 
: Editions published, Anachronisms, Structure and Charac- 394 PP. K ge ES ee J basal F sie = ed ect 
è teristics of the Work, and Character Sketches. In the Chambers’s COMMERCIAL GEOGRAP HY OF THE 
Historical Plays, Maps and Plans have been inserted to WORLD. Entirely New Edition. 
} illustrate the text. zy Prof. oi J: aN ta M.A., and J. HAMILTON 
(2) The Text, with marginal and foot notes providing the Separate y ie meen aie Qs. : 
rag ek er ag for answering possible questions set at i>, Part II, The World Outside the British Isles, 3s. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE BEST ENGLISH AUTHORS. 
Edited by Prof. A. F. Murison, LL.D. 
Part II. [Dryden to R. L. STEVENSON.] Qs. net. 
Chambers’s GARLAND OF ENGLISH VERSE. 2s. 
The collection is notable for the wealth of its examples 
from modern poets. 
SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF BRITAIN. 
By A. A. W. Ramsay, M.A., Ph.D. With Foreword 
. by Prof. J. H. REES, M.A. [Nearly Ready. 
13 Warwick Lane, London, E.C. 4 BRITAIN IN MODERN TIMES (1688 to the Present Time). 
es EFEN RORE OS RTS y L. MacLean Watt, M.A., and Wm. WOODBURN. 
Sie egage MOM REF MO OMS IEF OM UES DEF IO ML DEF IN 3 Se GA. 
K THE STORY OF ENGLAND’S RISE AND PROGRESS 
(Prehistoric Times to the present day). 
By Wm. GLOVER. 8s. 


9 Chambers’s NEW COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. 
tu ent S By.. P. Comrie, M.A. B.Sc; F:R:S.E., and 


W. WoopBURN. Parts I and II, each, Qs. 


(3) Supplementary Notes. 
(4) E SEUA with Examples specially pertaining to the 


(5) Grammatical Notes on the Grammar of the Period. 
(6) Classical and other Allusions. 
(7) Glossary o of Uncommon Words. . 


GEORGE GILL & SONS, LTD., 


g 
5 


m Chambers’s COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE, OFFICE 
ROUTINE, AND MERCANTILE PRACTICE. 
eO O 1 e By G. R. WALKER. 8s. 6d. Part I, ls. 6d. Part IT, 
2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY BOOK-KEEPING FOR DAY AND 
EVENING CLASSES. 
By D. Macara, B.Com. 1s. 6d. 
Chambers’s SEVEN-FIGURE LOGARITHMS of Nos. 1 to 
100.000. 2s. 6d. 
Chambers’s FOUR-FIGURE MATHEMATICAL TABLES. 
By C. G. Kwnott, D.Sc.(Edin.). Paper, 6d. net; | 
Cloth, 9d. net. 


Chambers’s FIVE-FIGURE MATHEMATICAL TABLES. 


Write for leaflet describing 
this instrument, which has 
many advantages over others 
on the market. It has been 
designed by a teacher of 
geography and is made by 
a firm of theodolite makers. 


Stir 
ARS 
SAN H 


7s. 6d. net. 
Price £3 10 0 EEREN. Chambers’s SEVEN-FIGURE MATHEMATICAL TABLES. 
or with Plane Table emera | Age By JAMES PrYDE. 6s. net. Tables of Logarithms 
5400 : , j (1 to 108,000), Trigonometrical Tables, &c. 


a ae 7g DRAWING AND SKETCHING. By J. H. DALE. 

s. 6d. net. 

ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. By J. W. 
CAITHNESS, B.A., B.Sc. 8s. 

ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By Profs. W. H. PERKIN and 
F. STANLEY Kippinc. 8s. 6d. net. [Parts I and II, 
each, 4s. 6d. net.] Thoroughly revised in 1922. 

INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By Profs. F. STANLEY 


Sent on approval 
to any teacher 


See Editorial Notice 
in this Journal, 
Sept., page 690 


s K d W. H. PERKIN. 8s. 6d. net. [Parts I 

* „* Although this instrument has only recently been and IL prog Me nee ~ sik 
introduced, the demand has already been very large. HOME MANAGEMENT MANUAL. Including Simple 
Practical Lessons on the Management of Infants. By 

F. E : ; WILENA HITCHING. Qs, net. 
Oise GASBLLA A SOs EAN NEEDLECRAFT IN THE CLASSROOM. Pattern Making, 
49-50 Parliament Street, London, S.W. 1 Drawing, and Cutting-Out. By Mary HILL, A.C.P. 


Qs. net. 
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Prize Competitions 


The Prize for the September Competition is awarded to 
“ Beetle,” proxime accessit, ‘‘ Blackheath.” 


The winner of the August Competition, ‘‘ Yendu,” 
not yet applied for the Prize. 
We classify the fifty-six versions received as follows : 
Class I.—Beetle, Blackheath, J. S., Trina, Esse quam videri, 
Lacy, Urbanus, Cassandra, Stranger, P. H. M., 
Joey, Ardconaig, Holly, J. E. M., Astrantia, 
. N., Griselidis. 
Class II.—Nemo, Hibernia, Pixie, S. B., Aspirant, Dane, 
E. M. C. S., Jemani, Bésigue, Bodley, Anna 
Knowles Merritt, T. G., Alcofribas, C. R. S., 
Corseaux, Le Petit Chose. 
Class III.—Chingleput, R. A. D., E. M. S. Undine, Craeg, 
Lamorna, Woodlea, Pervenche, Trix, Petit 
Pierre, L. A. C., Tomtit, S. L. C., Neelloc, Jam 
Satis, Noah, J. M. S., Fritz, Excelsior, E. M. A., 
Snape, Der Dumme August, J. J., Centurion. 


We regret that a nice version by ‘‘ Superannuated ” 
reached us too late for classification, and that “ Kral- 
litas ” withdrew an attempt of which he had no cause to 
be ashamed, because he was unable to verify certain points 
with a good dictionary. 


has 


EXTRACT FROM ‘‘ HISTOIRE DE LA LITTÉRATURE ANGLAISE,” BY 
E. LEGouIs AND L. CAZAMIAN 


C’est son esprit même qui est français comme son nom (Chaucer 
c'est chaussier). Il descend en droite ligne de nos trouvères et 
il a tout d’eux sauf la langue. 

Non qu’il francise plus que ses contemporains la grammaire 
ou le vocabulaire. Mais, premier grand artiste de lettres de 
son pays il tente d’exprimer et vraiment exprime en son lan- 
gage la beauté poétique qu’il sent dans les meilleurs vers de 
France et qui est justement celle dont son instinct est avide. 
Et il se trouve que c'est l'inverse même de l'idéal des scops. 

A passer d’eux à lui on éprouve jusqu’au saisissement cette 


sensation de jour revenu, de clarté qui mait, dont il a été dit 
qu'elle était celle du lecteur sortant de la poésie anglo-saxonne 
pour entrer dans la vieille poésie française. La lumière répandue 
sur l'œuvre de Chaucer, fine et blanche, rarement allant jus- 
qu’aux couleurs violentes de la poésie plus méridionale, est juste 
du même ton que celle de l'Ile-de-France. Un Français qui 
pénètre dans son œuvre ne change ni de ciel ni de climat. 

C’est assui chez lui comme chez nos trouvères, une allégresse 
sans tumulte, mais diffuse, née du plaisir de vivre, qui se révèle 
à ce goût des tableaux éclairés, ramenant le printemps, le mai, 
les fleurs, les oiseaux, la musique. Il est un vers de Chaucer 
par quoi il résume la jeunesse de son Ecuyer et qui pourrait 
aussi bien servir de formule à sa poésie entière : 


‘‘ He was as fresh as is the month of May,” 


et ce vers est tout français et comme l'essence de notre première 
poésie : “ Il était frais comme le mois de mai.” 

Il en est de même du son de sa voix, ni trop haut ni trop bas. 
Lui aussi a un timbre pur et un peu grêle. Jamais d’enflure, il 
mettrait plutôt la sourdine. Voix égale fair pour conter sans 
fatigue ni heurts une longue histoire, pas assez riche ni dense 
peut-être pour le très haut lyrisme, mais maintenue à ce ton 
moyen où le sens arrive le plus nettement, avec la moindre 
déformation, jusqu’à l'esprit. 


TRANSLATED BY ‘' BEETLE ” 


His mind itself is French, like his name (Chaucer is chaussier). 
He is in the direct line of descent from our troubadours, and 
inherits everything from them except language. 

Not that he gallicises grammar or vocabulary more than his 
contemporaries. But he, his country’s first great literary artist, 
seeks to express and does express in his own tongue the poetic 
beauty which he feels in the finest verse of France, and which is 
just what his instinct greedily desires. And it so happens that 
it is the exact antithesis of the Saxon minstrels’ ideal. 

Passing from them to him you encounter, with quite a shock, 
that feeling of returning day, of light re-born, of which it has 
been said that it was the feeling of a reader emerging from 

(Continued on page 736.) 
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Anglo-Saxon poetry into Old French poetry. The radiance 
which lights up Chaucer’s work, pure, white, seldom attaining 
the vivid colours of more Southern poetry, is of precisely the 
same shade as that of Ile-de-France. A Frenchman making the 
acquaintance of his works feels no change either of atmosphere 
or of climate. 

With him, as with our troubadours, you have gaiety, without 
boisterousness, but diffused, born of the joy of living, revealing 
itself in a love for bright pictures which recall springtime, May, 
flowers, birds, music. There is a line of Chaucer’s, in which he 
sums up his Squire’s youthfulness; and which might equally 
well serve as an epitome of all his poetry : 

“ He was as fresh as is the month of May,” 
and this line is completely French—the essence, as it were, of 
our early poetry: “ Il était frais comme le mois de mai.” 

So also with the sound of his voice, neither too high nor too 
low. The poet, too, has a clear, not very full intonation. Never 
bombastic, he tends rather to use the soft pedal. A level voice, 
well fitted to tell a long story without weariness or jarring ; 
not rich or strong enough, perhaps, for the highest lyric flights, 
but sustained at that even tone whereby the sense of the words 
reaches the mind most clearly, with the least distortion. 


“ Beetle ” and “ Blackheath ” ran each other so close, 
that we were almost in a quandary. “ Bectle’s’’ version 
had two blemishes: first, the expression, emerging from 
Anglo-Saxon poetry INTO Old French poetry ; second, the 
same shade as that of Ile-de-France. We did not like 
shade as applied to radiance. 

In “ Blackheath’s ” version we do not think that qui se 
révèle a ce goût means revealed in His liking ; the taste for 
bright pictures is common to the troubadours and to 
Chaucer. By the by, we like trouvères to be translated. 
‘ Blackheath ” further has ‘‘ The same is true of his voice, 
which is neither too high nor too low. It has a pure...” 
If this had been the meaning, the French would have run, 
Elle a un timbre . . ., instead of Lui aussi a un timbre... 


We regret that scops gave so much trouble, particularly 
to holiday-makers far from good dictionaries. The effort 
to work in owls, screech-owls, predatory birds, and so on, 
spoiled quite a number of versions. Other competitors, 
not realizing that Anglo-Saxon poets, bards, minstrels, or 
gleemen were meant, translated trouvères as Northern poeis. 
They should have remembered that the troubadours were 
more frequent in Provence, and right on past Narbonne 
into Catalonia, than anywhere else. 

It was a mistake to translate Ile-de-France ; this should 
be treated as the name of a district. This is the definition: 
“ Pays de l'ancienne France, constitué en province au 
X V° siècle, et qui est compris dans les départements actuels 
de l'Aisne, de l'Oise, de la Seine, de Seine-et-Oise, de 
Seine-et-Marne, et d'une partie de la Somme.”’ 

We are not going to criticize versions by name this 
month. The passage was so long and the entries so numer- 
ous, that we could only mention a few, which would mean 
making an invidious selection. 

By far the most usual error was made over the voice 
consequently the few who share with “ Beetle ” the honour 
of having been aware of a fine distinction of meaning may 
feel justly proud of themselves. The next great stumbling 
block was scops; some competitors were very ingenuous 
and, rejecting owls as unlikely, they invented possible 
meanings like poetasters, book-worms, and even disciples ° 
Scoppa. 

Far too many competitors tripped up over Un Fran¢ats 
qui penètre dans son œuvre; confusion seems to have 
arisen over the relation of son, many having thought it 
meant the Frenchman’s own work. The rendering ve 
liked best was A Frenchman who dips into his work, or into 
Chaucer. 

A few 
méme. 


made an unexpected muddle over C’est son espri 
The position in a sentence of the word même makes 


(Continued on page 738.) 
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all the difference. Even his mind would have been Méme Ich höre dich, wenn dort in dumpfem Rauschen 
son esprit. Die Welle steigt. 
: : : Im stillen Hai h’ ich oft zu lauschen, 
Several were too literal with il a tout d'eux and gave “Wean alies schweigt. i R 
variations of ke kas everything of them. 
Will new competitors note that we like just as much Ich bin bei dir, du seist auch noch so ferne, 


Du bist mir nah ! 
Die Sonne sinkt, bald leuchten mir die Sterne. 
O wärst du da! 


care taken over English as over the actual translation. We 
take into account all such errors as spelling French with a 
small f when it is an adjective and confusing tenses. 
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OCTOBER 7 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 1, at 11 a.m.—Prof. H. C. 
Notcutt: Allegory, its Interpretations and Difficulties. 

BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. REGENT'S PARK, N.W.1, at 2 p.m.—Prof. 
Wilson : Introduction to Physics. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 2.30 p.m.—Prof. Sir Flinders 
Petrie: Influences on Egyptian Art. 

LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, HOUGHTON STREET, ALDWYCH, W.C. 2, at 5 p.m. 
—Prof. G. Salvemini: Economic, Social, and Political Life of the Italian 
Communes in the Thirteenth Century (1). Also on October 14, 21, and 28. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C.1, at 5.15 p.m.—Dr. T. Pinches : 
Recent Discoveries in Babylonia (1). Also on October 14 and 21. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.15 p.m.—Prof. J. E. G. 
Montmorency : The Conception of Sovereignty. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Prof. E. Gardner : 
St. Francis of Assisi and Dante. 


OCTOBER 8 
BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, REGENT’S PARE, N.W.1, at 11 a.m.—Prof. 
Thomas: Medieval English Literature. 
BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1, at 12 noon.—Miss 
Jeffery : Beatrice, according to the early commentators and biographers. 
BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 1, at 3 p.m.— Prof. Eccles : 
L'Esprit Classique. . 

BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1, at 3 p.m.—Prof. 
Robertson: Literary Problems of the Sixteenth Century in Germany. 
BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 1, at 4.15 p.m.—Mr. J. M. 

MacGregor: Aristophanes, the Man and his Work. 


OCTOBER 9 


THE HORNIMAN MUSEUM, Forest HILL, S.E., at 3.30 p.m.—Mrs. R. Aitken: 
Life in a Red Indian Family. 


OCTOBER 10 
RUDOLF STEINER HALL, PARK ROAD, CLARENCE GATE, N.W.1, at 6.30 p.m. 
—Mr. G. Kaufmann: Introductory Course, with special reference to the 
per | of Golgotha (Anthroposophical Society) (1). Also on October 17, 
24 $1. 


OCTOBER 11 
BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 1, at 3 p.m.—Mr. J. M. 
MacGregor: The Rise and Development of Criticism in Greece. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1. at 5 p.m.—Prof. G. Dawes Hicks: 
The Philosophic Significance of Spiritual Values. 


OCTOBER 12 

BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1, at 10 a.m.—Miss 
Johnson: Epic and Romance in Old French. 

BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, REGENT'S PARK, N.W.1, at 11 a.m.—Miss 
Johnson : Introduction to Semantics, Language, and Life. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 3 p.m.—Prof. E. A. Gardner 

_ Characteristics of Greek Art. 

BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 1, at 5.15 p.m.—Miss D. 

Tarrant : Introduction to Greek Philosophy. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Prof. C. Spearman ` 
Is Mind governed by Laws ? 

GRESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, E.C., at 6 p.m.—Sir Robert Armstrong- 

Jones: Physic (Gresham Lecture) (1). Also on October 13, 14, and 15. 


OCTOBER 13 

BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 1, at 3 p.m.—Miss Ellis- 
Fermor: Byron, Shelley, and Keats. 

BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, REGENT'S PARK, N.W. 1, at 4.15 p.m.—Mr. H. V 
Routh: The Materials and Spirit of Twentieth Century Drama. 

LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, HOUGHTON STREET, ALDWYCH, W.C. 2. at 6 p.m. 
—By E. W. Tedder: Modern Methods of Invoicing and Ledger Keeping 
(Office Machinery) (2). 


OCTOBER 14 

BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1, at 2 p.m.—Signorina 
Dobelli: Visioni medievali prima di Dante. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 4.15 p.m.—Prof. F. Y. Eecies : 
Bossuet (1). Also on October 21 and 28. 

LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, HOUGHTON STREET, ALDWYCH, W.C. 2, at 5 p.m. 
—Prof. F. R. M. de Paula: The Place of Accountancy in Commerce. 

sid a nf COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Prof. P. Geyl: 

rotius. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C.1, at 5.30 p.m.—Dr. W. Seton: 

The Last Two Years of the Life of St. Francis of Assisi, 1224-26. 


OCTOBER 15 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5 p.m.—Prof. T. Borenius : 
The Origins of the Venetian School of Painting. g 


OCTOBER 16 
THE HORNIMAN MUBEUM, FOREST HILL, S.E., at 3.30 p.m.—Mrs. H. M. Dunn 
Kashmir, the Country and its People. 


OCTOBER 18 
LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, HOUGHTON STREET, ALDWYCH, W.C. 2, at 5 p.m. 
—Mr. W. Cash: Published Balance Sheets. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Dr. Walter Seton: 
The Holy Places of Assisi. 


OCTOBER 19 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Mr. K. Lansma: 
The Drainage of the Zuyder Zee. 
GRESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, E.C., at 6 p.m.—Prof. Foster Watson: 
Rhetoric (Gresham Lectures ) (1). Also on October 20, 21, and 22. 


OCTOBER 20 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 3 p.m.—Dr. C. Pellizzi: Dante 
e la Commedia nel giudizio dei Contemporanei (Barlow Lectures) (1). Also 
on October 27. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Mr. J. H. Helweg : 
Hans Christian Andersen (1). Aiso on October 27 and November 8. 

LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, HOUGHTON STREET, ALDWYCH, W.C. 2, at 6 p.m. 
Demonstration of the Melin Machine (Office Machinery )(3). 


(Continued on page 742.) 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


“TRANSFER of Girls’ Day and Boarding School, near London. 

About 70 pupils (27 boarders). Fees, h 100 to £120 per annum. 
Leasehold Premises. Gross Receipts, over £4,000. For Goodwill, 
£1,000. Furniture at a valuation.—No. 5,844. 


RANSFER of, or PARTNERSHIP in, large Day and aoe ed 
School for Girls on the South-East Coast. 37 Boarders an 
57 Day pupils. Room for expansion. Gross receipts, over £8,000. 
Premises to be let or sold. Price by arrangement.—No. 5,866. 


RANSFER ot Girls’ Day School in North-Western London 
Suburb. About 130 pupils. Fremises on lease. Gross receipts, 
£1,500. Profit, about £500. Purchase price, including Furniture, 
£1,000.—N». 5,871. ; i 


RANSFER of Boarding-House in connection with good High 

School for Girls at a South Coast Resort. 30 boarders (accom- 

modation for about 45). Goodwill at Capitation Fee. Premises valued 
at £4,500; about half left on mortgage.—No. 5,882. 


“TRAN SFER of successful Boarding School for Girls on the South- 
West Coast, owing to death of Principal. School full with 40 
Gross Receipts, about £5,000. Price of Freehold Premises, 


pupils. 
Payment by instalments.—No. 5,883. 


about £5,000. 


AND PARTNERSHIPS 


TRANSFER of NUCLEUS of old-established Girls’ Boarding 
School on the South-East Coast. Principal retiring through 
ill-health. 16 pupils at present (accommodation for 40 boarders). 
Freehold premises, but would be let at £225 per annum. Price: {£1,500 
for Goodwill, Furniture, &c., or £3,500 for Freehold Premises, Goodwill, 
and Furniture.—wNo. 5,874. 


“TRANSFER of small Preparatory School on the South Coast. 
6 boarders and 16 day pupils. Accommodation for about 20 
boarders. Leasehold premises, on the sea front, at £160 annum 
rent. Gross receipts about £750 per annum. Price for Goodwill, £200; 
School Furniture, &c. (including Piano), £250; Improvements and 
Fixtures, £150.—No. 5,873. 
PARTNERSHIP in first-rate Girls’ Boarding School in a beautiful 
part of the Western Midlands. One-third share. Premises 
leasehold. Gross Receipts, £17,000. Profit, £4,000. Furniture, &c., 
at a valuation.—No. 5,824. 


TRANSFER of old-established Day School for Girls (with a few 
boarders) in a good Residential Partof London. 65 pupils. 
Gross Receipts over £2,000 per annum. Leasehold premises—twenty- 
seven years to run at a nominal rent. Price for transfer of Lease, 
£2,000. For Goodwill and part of School Furniture, {600.—No. 5,881. 


For further Particulars apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS | = 


YPEWRITING and Duplicatin 
Second-hand or New T neatly and promptly executed. ie copies 2 
one testimonial, 1s. 3d.; 25 copies, 2s.; 50 copies, 
3s. 6d. MSS. from 1s. per 1,000 words.—F. KNIGHT, 


GALLOWAY & PORTER, 
University Booksellers, 
CAMBRIDGE 


Stapeley, Nantwich. 


POSTS WANTED—continued 


CAMES, CYMNASTICS, SWIMMING, 
DANCING, CIRL-CUIDE WORK 


qualified to take above subjects 
ed shortly.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 
Training Coll 


UNIOR Form Mistress requires post, 


some Kindergarten experience. Sewing, Leather 
and Raffia work.—Address, No. 11,567. % 


POSTS WANTED—continued 


RGANISING and SECRETARIAL 
WORK by the day or hour, in or 
near London. A Lady with large School 
experience offers her services. Accounts, 
type-writing, no shorthand. Keenly 
interested in modern methods, good at 
working up Schools, very energetic. 
Moderate terms.—K.M., 56 Largbourne 
Mansions, N. 6. 


The Rev. Dr. J. A. NAIRN on the EXCHANGe OF 
ENGLISH ané FRENCH BOYS. 


The above and other Ea matter 
appear in ‘‘The Journal of ucation 
and School World,” February, 1926. 


ege. 


% Replies to these advertisements should be addressed ‘‘ No. ——, c/o Mr. William Rice, Three Ludgate Broadway, E.C.4."" 
Each must contain sufficient loose stamps to cover postage on to advertiser. Post Cards will NOT be sent on. 
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The 
FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION * 


(Scholastic Agents. Director, H. Becker) 


ROLAND HOUSE, OLD BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.7 
Telephone Nos. : Kensington 2951/2. 


O l e 


Postal Tuition 


FOR | 
{ E) 5 

i L ° L ° A ° | 
FOR TRANSFER i he 
MAY 1926, RESULT 


DERBYSHIRE. Girls’, 10 boarders, 120 day pupils. Gross receipts about i 
£1,000 a term. Goodwill one term’s capitation fees. Furniture, &c., about 
£1,000. Premises on lease. 


SURREY. Girls’, 12 boarders, 50 day pupils. Gross receipts, £1,700. Goodwill 
and furniture, £2,000. Premises on lease. 


SUSSEX. Seaside. Girls, 32 boarders, 40 day pupils. Gross receipts, £2,880. i 
Net profits, £1,120. Premises on lease. Goodwill, £1,500. House and i 
school furniture, &c., £1,600, payable £2,000 down. 


YORKS. Seaside. Girls, 5 boarders, 53 day pupils. Gross receipts, £1,220. Ia ho i er p? hide 3 onl adent 
Goodwill, £250. House and school furniture, £300. Freehold property, IRST CLASS HONOURS awarded. 


£1,750, part on mortgage. 
LANCS. Girls, 90 day pupils. 


purchase at £4,500. 


Gross receipts, £2,290. Fine premises. Price 
property, goodwill, school furniture, &c., £6,000. £4,500 on mortgage, or 
£1,500 goodwill, school furniture, &c. Lease, £250 per annum, option of 


For many years Wolsey Hall has postally prepared \29 
didates for the well-known Women Teachers’ Diploma 
) 


Can- 


of L.L.A., St. Andrews. At the last eleven Exams., 


i 1916-26, 258 Wolsey Hall Students sat—229 Passed. 


a A FREE GUIDE 
F. C. NEEDES, oo and Specimen Lesson (mention L.L.A.) $ 
MANAGER TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. ee Epe EIs TARD 
e ° C ) 
_ Varied Appointments | Wolsey Gull, Oxford | 
Assistant Masters and Mistresses a 
No Registration Fees. “ea BS BS BOG AG BS BEG 
FERES SEES ES ESES ES SERES SSS 000020290¢02002030000950 2920 C2UERESGEE SEES ES ag 


POSTS ABROAD 
[_^0Y TEACHERS are earnestly advised to 
consult the Continental Secretary of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society, Townsend House, 


Greycoat Place, London, 8.W.1, before 
accepting any post abroad. Apply by letter, 
enclosing stamped addressed envelope. A 
small charge is made for verification. 


SCHOLASTIC, CLERICAL, AND 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


i | ‘HE above Association is in a 
position to offer to well qualified Indies and 
gentlemen first-rate Scholastic Appointments in all 
parts of the country. Candidates should write with 
full particulars as to age, qualifications, experience, 
&c., &c., to GENERAL MANAGER, 12 Stratford Place, 
Oxford Street, W.1. No charge for registration. 


PROFESSORSHIP AND 
READERSHIPS 


AFFLES COLLEGE, 
SINGAPORE 


Wanted for the new Raffles College, Singapore : 

A Professor of Mathematics, 

A Reader in Physics, 

A Reader in Chemistry. 
Candidates, who must be between 25 and 35 years 
old, must be graduates with experience of teaching. 
The Professorship carries a salary of $550 per 
mensem, rising to £1,000 per mensem ; the scale for 
Readers rises from $700 to $800 per menscm. In 
addition a temporary allowance of 10 per cent of 
salary to unmarried officers and 20 per cent to 
married officers is payable. First-class passages 
provided. Further information and Forms of Appli- 
cation are obtainable from C. A. (J.), the Board of 
Education, Whitehall, London, S.W.1. Scottish 
candidates should apply to (J.), the Scottish Educa- 
tion Department, Whitehall, London, S.W. 1. The 
list of applications will close on October 22. 


BRADFORD GIRLS’ 


annum, rising to £900. 


on 


Ce Yorks. 
% 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
APPOINTMENT OF HEADMISTRESS 


The Governors invite applications for the post of 
HEADMISTRESS which will become vacant at the end of 
the Spring Term, 1927. The salary offered is £700 per 


Further information and forms of application may be 
obtained from the SECRETARY, Girls’ Grammar School, 


© 
see seossecss see 


POSTS VACANT—continued 
MISTRESS-SHIPS 


HODESIA.—(1) Required, Jan- 
uary,. Assistant Mistress for Girls’ High School, 
trained graduate ; subjects, Botany, Physics. Age, 
25-35. Salary, £330-15-450. Second Class outward 
passage. (2) Mathematics Mistress also required, 
Hons. degree and training; salary, £330-15—-450. 
Passage. Apply, Society for the Oversea Settlement 
of British Women, 12 Tothill Street, Westminster, 
S.W.1. 


ATAL.—For Diocesan Girls’ Col- 


lege Singing Mistress, under 35, solo and class, 
aural culture and ability to train choir and play 
harmonium for service. Salary, £150, resident, 
board, laundry. Outward passage. A.R.C.M. or 
I,.R.A.M. diploma. Apply, Society for the Oversea 
Scttlement of British Women, 12 Tothill Street, 
S.W.1. 


Continued on page 697 


THE NONESUCH PRESS 
announces 
The First of Six Period Concerts 
to take place at the 


WIGMORE HALL, 


at 5.30 p.m., on WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 6. 


“BACH AND HANDEL.” 


WILLIAM PRIMROSE 
JEANETTE DINCIN 
HERBERT DAWSON 


Tickets may be obtained from the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, Amen House, Warwick Square, E.C. 4, 
and 95 Wimpole Street, W. 1; the Nonesuch Press, 
16 Great James Street, W.C.1; and the Wigmore 
Hall, Wigmore Street, W.1, at 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., and 
8s. tax inclusive. Serial Tickets, £2 5s., {1 5s., and 
153. Serial Tickets for Schools, £1 1s. (for 5s. 9d. 
seats); for parties of not less than six, £1 5s. 
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OCTOBER 21 

LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, HOUGHTON STREET, ALDWYCH, W.C. 2, at 5 p.m. 
—Prof. A. J. Toynbee : The Pacific as a Focus of International Relations (1). 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C.1, at 5.15 p.m.—Prof. J. E. G. 
TOE Legislative Tendencies in the British Dominions (1). Also 
on October 28. 

BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, REGENT'S PARK, N.W.1, at 5.15 p.m.—Mr. 
Hartley Withers: Currency Problems in Europe since the War. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Prof. E. G. Gardner : 
The Little Fiowers of St. Francis. 

THE NEW EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP, 11 TAVISTOCK SQUARE, W.C.1, at 6 p.m. 
—Mrs. B. Ensor: Hints on Practical School Psychology. 


OCTOBER 22 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C.1, at 5 p.m.—Greek and Roman 
Civilization : First of a course of lectures for pupils of public and secondary 
schools, by Profs. H. E. Butler, E. A. Gardner, M. T. Smiley, and Dr. M. 
Carey (1). Also on October 29. 
LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, HOUGHTON STREET, ALDWYCH, W.C. 2, at 5 p.m. 
— Prof. H. J. Laski: The Historical Interpretation of Politics 


OCTOBER 23 
THE HORNIMAN MUSEUM, Forest HILL, S.E., at 3.80 p.m.—Mr. V. Gordon 
Childe: The Dawn of Civilization in Europe. 


OCTOBER 25 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C.1, at 5.30 p.m.—Dr. W. Seton: 
The Chief Documents upon which our knowledge of St. Francis is based. 


OCTOBER 26 
GRESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, E.C., at 6 p.m.—Mr. A. R. Hinks: 
Astronomy (Gresham Lectures) (1). Also on October 27, 28, and 29. 


OCTOBER 27 
LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, HOUGHTON STREET, ALDWYCH, W.C. 2, at 6 p.m. 
—Mr. F. W. Roberts: The Adrema Machine and its uses (Office Machinery) 


(4). 
OCTOBER 28 

LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, HOUGHTON STREET, ALDWYCH, W.C. 2, at 5 p.m. 
—Prof. A. J. Toynbee: Emigration and Immigration since the War of 
1914-18 (2). 

BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1, at 5.15 p.m.—Prof. 
= Rie Alvord: The Significance of the New Interpretation of Georgian 

olitics. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Mr. A. G. Little : 
The Franciscan School at Oxford. 

THE NEW EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP, 11 Tavistock Square, W.C.1, at 6 p.m. 
—Mrs. B. Ensor: The Decroly Method of Primary Teaching. 


OCTOBER 80 
THE HORNIMAN MUSEUM, Forest HILL, S.E., at 3.30 p.m.— Miss M. A. Murray : 
Seed-time and Harvest in Ancient Egypt. 


NOVEMBER 1 
GRESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, E.C., at 6 p.m.—Mr. W. H. Wagstaff : 
Geometry (Gresham Lectures) (1). Also on November 2, 3, and 4. 
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EDUCATIONAL APPOINTMENTS IN WALES: 


Three very important educational appointments have 
been made in Wales recently. For some years, owing to 
questions involved in the founding of the University College 
of Swansea, and also owing to the uncertain position as to the 
financing of training colleges, the future of the magnificent 
new Training College at Swansea has been in doubt, and the 
vacancy due to the retirement of Principal David Salmon, 
who directed the fortunes of the College with so much 
distinction for many years, has not been filled. The major 
difficulties having been removed, the Council has felt able 
to proceed with the appointment of a principal. At its last 
meeting Miss Rhoda Robins, M.Sc., of Liverpool University, 
a member of His Majesty’s Inspectorate of Schools, was 
appointed to the vacancy. The project of an efficient 
Farm Institute at Pibwrlwyd, Carmarthenshire, has 
advanced a step towards possibility by the appointment of 
Mr. J. Lewis Lloyd, M.Sc., A.I.C., of the staff of the Train- 
ing College, Carmarthen, to the post of principal. The idea 
of founding this Institute followed the considerable expan- 
sion of agricultural education outlined by the Ministry of 
Agriculture some four or five years ago. The idea was that 
every county, or at least every group of counties, should 
have a central farm institute to provide the higher branches 
of agricultural education in the area. There are two 
others in North Wales—one provided by the Carnarvon- 
shire Education Authority and one by the Denbighshire 
Education Authority. The Radnorshire Education Author- 
ity has just appointed Captain Lloyd Mostyn, M.A., M.C., 
Master of Method at Saltley Training College, Birmingham, 
as its Director of Education in place of Mr. E. J. P. Osborne, 
M.A., who goes to the Isle of Ely as Director. Mr. Osborne 
has done valuable work in Radnorshire, particularly in 
helping to formulate the Committee’s policy of bringing 
its secondary schools into closer touch with their rural 
environment. 


TRANSLATIONS AND INQUIRIES 


One of these COUPONS must be enclosed with each 
Competition, or Editorial Inquiry, sent in. 


VoL. 58. 


No. 687. 


Sovocccceovccccoreds 
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DUSTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS, &c. 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every 
description. 


USE FLORIGENE 


(Regd.) 

“ Florigene "’ is easily applied and saves time, labour, and money. 
The sanitary, labour-saving, and economic advantages are NOT attained by 
sweeping-powders or any other method. 

The “DUST-ALLAYER"’ Co., 4 Vernon PI., Bloomsbury 8q., London, W.C.1. 


Contractors to the Admiralty, H M. Office of Works, Colonial Governments, &c. 
Established over 20 years. 


(Florigene 
means 
Floor-H ygiene) 


PICTORIAL DATE CHART 
for Teaching English History 


By F. C. B. 
4s. net, post free, 4s. 3d. 


The object of this Chart is Daa children the dates in English 
story. 


“ An ingenious picture chart, which will be thoroughly enjoyed by 


uniors. It involves sticking in place a number of little pictures of 
torical events, and, unlike many charts of this nature, is neat and 
compact.”— The Teachers’ Werld. 
JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, LTD., 
83-91 Great Titchfield Street, London, W.1. 


The following appeared in May, 19285, issue: 


THE REFORM OF LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


The \eoching of Musical Appreciation. By A. Forbes Milne, M.A., 
e us. 


THE SPOKEN WORD IN ENGLISH. By Walter Ripman. 
The Schools and the League of Nations. By T. Raymont, M.A. 


NOW READY. 


FRENCH VERBS AT A GLANCE 


By MARIOT DE BEAUVOISIN. 


Ninety-sixth Edition. 


(Reset in NEW Type.) 


A Summary, exhibiting the best System of Conjugation by which the forms of the French Verb may be ascertained, with numerous Practical Illustrations of 
Idiomatic Construction, List of the Principal Verbs. 


Demy 8vo. 64 pp. 


Cloth, 2s. net. 


Wrapper, Is. 3d. net. 


" These ingenious tables of conjugation make French verbs familiar ‘at a glance.’ ’’— The Teacher's World. 


SELF-TAUGHT PHRASES AND GRAMMAR 


in one volume 


FRENCH SELF-TAUGHT, GRAMMAR with KEY. By J. LAFFITTE, 
B.-¢s-L., Principal French Master, City of London School. Cloth, 6s. net. 


GERMAN SELF-TAUGHT, GRAMMAR with KEY. By W. E. WEBER, 
M.A. Cloth, 6s. net. 


ITALIAN SELF-TAUGHT, GRAMMAR with KEY. By G. DALLA 


VECCHIA and A. C. PANAGULLI. Cloth, 6s. net. 


SPANISH SELF-TAUGHT, GRAMMAR with KEY. 


By ANDRES 
J. R. V. GARCÍA. Cloth, 6s. net. 


Sold by all ENGLISH AND FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS. Write for Prospectus of the Language required and Catalogue No. 4. 


London: E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., LTD., Publishers, 51 OLD BAILEY, E.C. 4 
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The Supply and Training of Teachers 


Matthew Arnold once described the pupil-teacher 
system as the backbone of English elementary educa- 
tion. At the time when he wrote, this was unquestion- 
ably true, because there was then no other way of 
recruiting the ranks of a profession which was not held 
in high esteem. Under the old school boards the system 
was much modified, and with the coming of national 
provision for secondary education it was practically 
swept away. The student-teacher system, whereby a 
boy or girl attends part-time at the elementary school 
during the last year of the secondary-school period, may 
be regarded as a relic of the pupil-teacher plan. Its 
professed object is to make reasonably sure that the boy 
or girl is personally fitted for the teaching profession, and 
to weed out those who are not so fitted. In another sense 
the bursar system may also be regarded as a relic of 
pupil-teacherdom, its object, like that of the pupil- 
teacher’s stipend, being to enable poor parents to main- 
tain their children during the early part of the period 
of preparation. 

Great differences of opinion have existed, and still 
exist, as to the efficacy of these methods of securing the 
required supply of adequately-trained teachers. In the 
opinion of many, including, we imagine, the majority 
of heads of secondary schools and principals of training 
colleges, it is a grave mistake to interrupt the se ondary 
school course during the last and most valuable year, 
in order to enable the pupil to gain a preliminary 
acquaintance with the routine of a teacher's life, perhaps 
under unattractive conditions. It is held also to be a 


serious injustice to something like ninety-five per cent 
of these boys and girls, that they should be subjected 
to the same treatment, in order that the remaining five 
per cent, or even less, can be weeded out at that stage. 
In fact, it is argued that a boy’s or girl’s own tastes, 
and the opinion of the headmaster or headmustress of 
the secondary school, as to general suitability, do as a 
matter of fact constitute a sufficient safeguard agairst 
mistakes. Finally, it is contended that too long have we 
bribed young people into the teaching profession, by 
offering them help at the initial stages instead of good 
conditions of service later on; that this practice has 
been really immoral ; and that in any case it is no longer 
necessary, now that teaching has become a better paid 
and more adequately recognized calling. 

Frankly, although we strongly desire that the capable 
child of a poor man should have every educational 
opportunity, we are not impressed by the argument, 
put forward from some quarters, that the Board’s policy 
of placing the teaching profession on a level with other 
professions, as regards the mode of entrance, means 
robbing the poor man of a privilege which he has hitherto 
enjoyed undisturbed. The elementary teaching pro- 
fession did for a long period consist of persons drawn 
from one social class, and this can scarcely be claimed as 
an advantage for any profession. Times have changed, 
the conditions of service have improved, and the 
teaching service will probably attract the middle classes 
more than ever before. It is scarcely fair to say that the 
working classes are being robbed, because the net is 
thrown wide in order to secure the best teachers, 
wherever they may come from. The capable children 
of the working classes must, by means of scholarships, 
be given every chance of entering the teaching pro- 
fession, or any other occupation to which they may 
aspire and for which they are fitted. In that case, the 
working-class parent can have no just cause of com- 
plaint. And it is to the advantage of all that class 
consciousness should slowly give way to community 
consciousness. 

Full consideration ought, however, to be given to the 
view put forward by bodies such as the Association of 
Education Committees, who are immediately responsible 
for staffing the schools. They fear—and they must be 
in the best position to form a judgment—that the sudden 
destruction of the student-teacher and bursar systems 
may before long result in a grave shortage of teachers. 
Here we recall that the Departmental Committee on the 
Training of Teachers, though in favour of the discon- 
tinuance of the present mode of securing a supply of 
teachers, expressly guarded itself by pointing out that 
such discontinuance should be brought about gradually. 
The Board’s action in this matter is of a piece with a 
good many of the Board’s other actions. A decision is 
arrived at, it is announced by Circular, it creates an 
uproar, and it is then modified or practically withdrawn. 
The good old English tradition of slowly broadening 
down from precedent to precedent may be commended 
to the consideration of the Board. Revolution, the 
sudden irruption of the strong man, or the man who 
imagines he is strong, are not to the liking of our people. 
Small-scale revolution has been considerably in evidence 
at the Board of Education of late, and it is time that a 
method which creates daily uncertainty and irritation 
should cease. In that sense we cordially sympathize 
with the great local authorities who protest against the 
Board’s handling of this question of the supply and 
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early training of teachers, even though we may believe 
that in the long run the Board’s policy will prevail. 
One other point calls for comment. A small minority 
of the Departmental Committee expressed themselves 
in favour of a one-year course at a training college. 
True to its present methods, the Board issued draft 
regulations allowing a one-year course for students who 
have passed a second school examination—only to find 
that most people who possess first-hand knowledge of 
the problem are dead against such a proposal. They are 
well aware of the vast difference that college life makes, 
even when school life has been highly successful, and 


they know—the students themselves know best of all— 
that it is the second, or still better the third, year at 
college that tells most upon one’s whole subsequent 
career. This is no question of mere technical equipment. 
It is a question of turning out men and women of the 
broadest possible culture and outlook, and of that social 
and intellectual training which only the free intercourse 
of college life can give. Like some other proposals of 
the Board, the proposal for a one-year college course 
has really only a single recommendation. It is relatively 
cheap. We are glad to be able to add that there is also 
good reason for believing that it is absolutely dead. 


Occasional Notes 


R. WELLS'S review of academic affairs at Oxford, 
on his retirement from the Vice-Chancellorship, 
raised some interesting points. Can the avalanche of 
acter women which is descending on Oxford 
University. be stopped? The retiring Vice-Chan- 
cellor, who had himself fought for the 
admission of women to the University, confessed that 
he wished to see their number limited by statute. No 
one, he said, could have foreseen that in so short a time 
they would constitute a fifth part of the undergraduates. 
Even so, it is common knowledge that many prospective 
women students fail to gain admission. The whole 
question of higher education for women is becoming 
urgent and it is high time that some organization should 
do for the higher education of women what the Girls’ 
Public Day School Trust did so admirably for 
secondary education. 


(C MERIDGE University enters on a new era, for 
the new Statutes, which remodel all academic 
arrangements, have come into force. Complaint is 
kimidi made that the first obvious effect is 
Universit : to complicate machinery and to in- 
"crease administrative work; but we 
do not doubt that the new arrangements will soon work 
smoothly and promote efficiency. The surprising fact, 
both in the ancient universities and in the older secondary 
schools, has been in the past the unobtrusiveness of the 
administrative machinery. Card indexes, stenography, 
typewriters, and telephones are great labour savers. 
Committees and boards are not much loved in univer- 
sities, and no doubt a good deal of time is wasted by 
aimless talk. Some misgiving appears to have been 
caused at Cambridge by the new scholarship system 
which restricts the emoluments to a small fixed basic 
sum without scrutiny of means of the scholar or his 
family. 
heretofore, give a fixed sum, and leave it to other 
authorities, e.g. the State, the Local Authorities, and 
the school, to ensure that the scholar’s emoluments are 
made up to a definite sum. 


A’ exceptional opportunity is now offered by Cam- 
bridge University to a generous benefactor. The 
University is sorely in need of a new library, and the 
ETEA Vice-Chancellor has appealed for a 
Library. Cambridge Bodley, “ rich in money and 

in imagination,” to come forward dur- 
ing the present academic year. Cambridge has no reason 
to be ashamed of its list of benefactions, accepted or 
announced during the past year. One of the most inter- 


Many would prefer that colleges should, as | 


esting is the offer of £30,000, by the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Foundation of the United States, for the 
endowment of a professorship of political science. Will- 
ingness to establish such a professorship is a recognition 
on the part of our ancient University that political 
science is a live and growing science on which the last 
word has not been said by Plato, Hobbes, Bentham, 
and other old philosophers. 


"THE Daily Telegraph has published a series of articles 

on London University which, we may hope, will 
lighten the darkness of many of its readers on this 
subject. But the assumption on which 
the writer of the articles appears to 
work, that the greatness of a university 
can be proved by statistics, appears to be essentially 
false; and to recite a list of professors who have died 
during the last decade is a curious way of proving the 
worth of a live university. The real question which will 
be discussed in Parliament in the immediate fpture is 
whether the University of London is really functioning 
as a university. No one can deny that in 1925 there 
were 158 professorial chairs, 77 readerships, and 9091 
internal students in the University. Do these teachers 
and students form a corporation in any vital sense? 
Is the immense amount of public money expended on 
university education in the London area being used to 
the greatest public advantage? Such questions are 
being asked insistently, and the anodyne of statistics 
is no real reply. 


London 
University ; 


HE election of Dr. R. H. Pickard, F.R.S., as a 
member of the Senate of London University by 
graduates in science is a recognition both of his high 
personal qualifications and of the 


ce graduates’ opposition to the University 
Election, Of London Bill now before Parliament. 


In this connexion, however, it should 
be noted that Dr. Pickard did not obtain a majority 
vote. Proportional representation, popular in Cambridge, 
has never been adopted in London University elections. 
The other three candidates, Dr. Bridges, Dr. Giles, and 
Mr. Humberstone, secured about 300 votes each—a 
total of 897 votes against Dr. Pickard’s 663. Mr. 
Humberstone declared himself strongly in favour of the 
Bill as tending to increase the authority and prestige of 
the University. Dr. Giles apparently dislikes the creation 
of a Council with wide executive powers independent of 
the Senate. This is the crux of the proposed legislation, 
and the Government has announced its intention 
not to accept any modification of the proposal. 
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DPR GILES suggests that the duty of the Council 
should be confined to dealing with such matters 
as the allocation of Government and London County 
Status of the Council grants among the colleges of 
Council. the University. This view is favoured 
by many of the colleges if some alternative to the 
present system, by which the grants are allocated by 
the University Grants Committee of the Treasury and 
by the London County Council, is forced on the Univer- 
sity by these authorities. Some of the colleges have 
frankly stated their preference for the present system. 
At best the distribution of public money is a thankless 
task, alien to the atmosphere of learning which should 
pervade a university. But experience has shown, it is 
argued by these public authorities, that without financial 
control, the essential duty of co-ordination and develop- 
ment is not properly discharged in the University of 
London. The problem is unique, for no other university in 
Great Britain contains so many strong and independent, 
or guast independent, affiliated colleges. In the abstract, 
there are reasons for attempting, in any university, to 
separate the spiritual and material functions, though it 
would be idle to deny that practical difficulties must 
arise. A different personnel and different methods of pro- 
cedure in such matters as publicity and frequency of 
meetings are rendered possible. A body which may be 
admirable for awarding degrees and deciding whether a 
new degree shall be established, may be badly constituted 
to determine between conflicting financial interests. 


i THE Handbook and Directory of Adult Educa- 

tion,” a new annual, compiled under the auspices 
of the British Institute of Adult Education (London : 
The Year Book Press, Ltd., 2s. 6d.) 


ares of gives useful summaries of the consti- 
Education: tution, objects, and activities of numer- 


ous bodies. These afford ample evidence 
of the fact that much of what passes under the name 
of adult education is concerned largely with providing 
ammunition and staff-training for class warfare. In the 
“ Voluntary Associations ” section the place of honour 
is given to the Trades Union Congress General Council’s 
scheme, the object of which is “ to enable workers to 
develop their capacities, and to equip them . . . in the 
work of securing social and industrial emancipation.” 
The significance of this expression is elucidated by the 
provision that the Council in taking over the Labour 
College shall undertake that the theoretical teaching in 
economics and historical science upon its present 
Marxian basis be safeguarded. The College “ holds 
that there is a class struggle in society, and that there 
must therefore be an independent educational move- 
ment of the workers based on that struggle,” and the 
National Council of Labour Colleges aims at equipping 
‘the workers ” in the work of bringing an end to the 
system of capitalism. The other institutions recognized 
and eligible for grants under this scheme are the Workers’ 
Educational Association and the Educational Committee 
of the Co-operative Movement. Why, since it includes the 
Labour Colleges, does not the directory include other re- 
ligious propagandist bodies ? The inclusion of the S.P.G., 
for instance, would seem at least equally appropriate. 


HE chairman of the editorial committee of the com- 
pilers of the handbook, in answering the question, 

“ What is Adult Education?’ says: “The first pre- 
requisite is freedom regarding the subject to be studied, 
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the tutor to be appointed, the methods to be adopted, 
And and the atmosphere to be created. 
Definition, There must be no restriction upon 
liberty of thought and expression, no 
pronouncements of authority with regard to conclusions.” 
If the book had been compiled by the U.S.S.R., one 
would have said that it exemplified that adroit mixture 
of camouflage with frankness which characterizes the 
propaganda of Communism. 


A! the Brighton conference of the National Federa- 
tion of Class Teachers, the president, Mr. T. R. 
Evans, of Merthyr Tydvil, gave a comprehensive review 
of the educational situation, chiefly, of 


sti į course, as regards the primary school. 
fists TaAchoré One point in his address we select for 


special comment. Speaking on behalf 
of the Government, Lord Salisbury said recently, ‘‘ We 
look for educational progress more in the direction of 
secondary than of elementary education.” Mr. Evans 
retorts that this is “ undemocratic and ethically un- 
sound.” And as matters stand at present, Mr. Evans’s 
statement is probably not far from the truth, for, as he 
says, nearly nine out of ten of our children never receive 
any systematic education beyond the elementary school 
course. We shall have to extend our secondary educa- 
tion, in one form or another, very widely, before Lord 
Salisbury’s opinion can be valid in the sight of a good 
democrat. In America it is notable that the high schools 
are objects of much greater public interest than the 
elementary schools. But this is by no means undemo- 
cratic in tendency, because in America 75 per cent of 
young persons between 15 and 16 years of age are 
receiving some sort of full-time education, most of them 
in high schools. All that Mr. Evans says about the size 
of classes, the bad state of hundreds of school buildings, 
and the undesirability of reviving external examinations, 
must appeal to any one who knows the facts. 


Bes at school, and especially boys at a great 
boarding school, have traditionally been com- 
pelled to divide their time between the occupations of 

rlass-room and study, and the occupa- 


Holiday tions of the playing-field. More and 
near more, however, is it coming to be 


recognized that, not only at school, 
but throughout life, there needs to be added to the 
two categories of work and play a third category, com- 
prising those activities which are not performed under 
a sense of pressure, and yet are not mere relaxation. 
It is increasingly felt, in fact, that we need to revive, 
with modifications necessitated by the social system 
under which we live, the fine old Greek conception of 
leisure. This idea underlies Mr. J. Howard Whitehouse’s 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Holiday Occupations for Boys.” 
He rightly says that, though games bring great joy, and 
properly fill some of the spaces of spare time, yet a 
life spent on games would be a barren life. The satis- 
fying thing about his pamphlet is that it provides a 
store of suggestions that have actually been tried out— 
suggestions for holiday occupations under various 
heads: literature, science, music, gardening, collections, 
history (charts, &c.), handicrafts, photography, art, and 
so on. We can well understand that such holiday 
occupations (not tasks), encouraged by an exhibition 
and perhaps by book prizes for the best results, may 
have an altogether desirable effect. 
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[5 his address at the Catholic Congress recently held 
at Manchester, Cardinal Bourne suggested a solu- 
tion of the religious difficulty in our elementary school 
system which certainly deserves to be 


pores: called “ novel.” He would let every 
u The Religious child, whose parents cannot otherwise 
Difficulty.” provide for its education, receive on 


attaining school age a scholarship 
tenable at any recognized elementary school in an area 
to be accurately defined for the purpose of such an 
arrangement. He would let the value of the scholarship 
be based upon the total cost per head of elementary 
education (including both capital and maintenance 
charges) in the defined area. Finally, he would let the 
parent be at full liberty to claim the use of this scholar- 
ship at any recognized school, of his own choice, in the 
defined area. There are some strong points in favour of 
such a scheme. It recognizes that an elementary school 
has, or ought to have, an individuality of its own, and 
is not inevitably just like any other elementary school. 
The scheme also concedes to the poor parent a privilege 
which is now enjoyed only by the well-to-do parent, the 
privilege of being allowed to choose the school which 
his child shall attend. But whether the scheme could 
be made workable on the vast scale that would be 
necessary, is a problem for the experts in educational 
administration. 


i A? the result of a day’s census taken by the Stepney 
Public Libraries staff in the second week of the 

school holidays during August last, some interesting 
facts and figures have been revealed 


ba hat East- = respecting the authors chiefly in favour 
eee among juvenile readers who use the 


Borough’s group of lending libraries.” 
So says a report we have received. We also find the 
facts and figures interesting, but for the middle-aged 
and the elderly the interest is touched with melancholy. 
Henty we know, and Ballantyne we know, and Marryatt 
we know, but who is Westerman, far out-distancing 
any one else on the list of boy’s selections ? And who 
is Angela Brazil, the equally shining light in the girls’ 
estimation ? Probably these writers well deserve to be 
popular, and probably the general reading of the chil- 
dren of the east end of London is not materially different 
from the general reading of children elsewhere. Dickens 
makes a fair show in the lists, as also do the children’s 
books (fairy-tales, &c.) edited by Andrew Lang. The 
report is naturally of great interest to teachers in the 
elementary schools of East London, but it should be 
known more widely still. No safe generalization can be 
made, because the data are too few, and the choice of 
books depends partly upon what books are made 
available. This is the kind of report which throws some 
light upon the effects of the teaching given in the schools, 
and suggests opportunities of influence to teachers. 
T a recent Conference, at Oxford, of the Association 
of Special Libraries and Information Bureaux, 
Mr. H. E. Potts, Chairman of Convocation of the 
University of Liverpool, in reading a 
paper on Instruction in Bibliographical 
Technique for University Students, 
raised one or two important issues. Mr. Potts believes 
that all university students should not only acquire the 
habit of using the library but be able to use it intelli- 
gently. He also believes that the surest method for the 


Libraries and 
Lectures : 
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average man to obtain information in any given subjec: 
is to go to the library and glean it from text-books, ani 
not to try and obtain it by word of mouth. Accordingiv 
he makes three suggestions: (I1) That the university 
student should be instructed in bibliographical techniqur, 
t.e., in the method of using a library properly, and 
(2) that the text-book should be used for the greater 
part of the instruction in the university, and in cons- 
quence, (3) that the method of lecturing in the university 
should be modified. Few, if any, will differ from 
Mr. Potts in regard to the importance of the knowledz: 
of how to use a library intelligently, but there will de 
others who may not agree with him as to the value ot 
the text-book as against the spoken word. Even 
Mr. Potts himself, in suggesting that university students 
should be given instruction in bibliographical technique 
also suggests that this instruction should be given by 
a few special lectures. To be logical, ought he not tv 
have suggested that students should go to the library 
for this information ! 


S9 far as the general reader is concerned the interest 
in the paper will largely turn upon the issue raised 
by Mr. Potts as to the function and value of the lecture 
in university education, and opinior 
Beck Syston: will vary according to the ditferent 
experiences of different people. We 
agree with the writer that the best lecture is one in which 
the student feels the impact of a fascinating and forceful 
personality, and that the main function of the lecture 
should be to stimulate interest in the subject, to direc: 
reading, and to comment on what has been read. We 
have no sympathy with the lecturer who expects his 
students to take copious notes of facts which are ready 
accessible in books. On the other hand, it must be 
remembered that often much of the matter in texit- 
books is relatively unimportant, and the average 
student is seldom in a position to discriminate. Tex- 
books, too, as research adds to knowledge, are apt to 
become out of date, and before the text-book system 
can be accepted as fully as is suggested, the text-book: 
themselves will have to be revised and, in many cases, 
rewritten from a new angle. There are other con- 
siderations. The extent to which the text-book system 
can be developed will be determined partly by the time 
at the disposal of the student and partly by his ability, 
and these are not unlimited. Further, one who is 2 
master in his subject, and presumably a university 
lecturer is, can in the course of a lecture or two give his 
students an insight in the subject which can only be 
gained from books after long effort and often after a 
painful process of correcting earlier misconceptions. 
Although a move has already been made in the direction 
indicated by Mr. Potts, and perhaps a greater one than 
is generally supposed, his paper is timely and will help 
to stimulate interest in a subject of far-reaching im- 
portance in university education. 


‘THE stir created by the publication of the Boards 
“Black List” of defective school premises last 
year, and by the position of many of the non 
provided schools in view of that list, 

wale hd appears to have died down. It was 
believed that non-provided school 

managers could not possibly find funds to carry out the 
repairs and alterations considered necessary by the 
Board, and so it seemed as though the first line of defence 
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would be a demand for modification of those require- 
ments as being unreasonable. Then the Association of 
Education Committees, encouraged by proposals for a 
local settlement in Yorkshire, raised the question of the 
promotion of a Bill to enable Local Education Authorities 
to make their own terms in the transfer of non-provided 
schools. Meanwhile the Church in Wales appears to 
have been working to some purpose towards retaining 
its schools. The Church Schools Emergency Committee 
has issued a report which shows that in the diocese of 
St. Asaph there are 159 Church schools, in that of 
Llandaff, 44; very few in Glamorgan; Brecon and 
Radnor, 64; rural Pembrokeshire, 51 ; rural Cardigan, 
22. About one-eighth of all children in elementary 
schools in Wales in 1920 were in Church schools. In the 
diocese of Bangor it was estimated that £9,000 would be 
required to put all Church schools in order; {£7,000 of 
this has already been subscribed. A survey of all Church 
schools is now being made by a competent architect. 
When this has been done it is expected that concerted 
representation will be made to each Local Education 
Authority as to all the non-provided schools in its area. 


Lee report of the Departmental Committee on 
Welsh is likely to be issued within a few months. 
In view of this fact the report of the Free State Gaelic 
Commission is of especial interest for 


| uh Welsh = those engaged in speculating as to the 
zope E lines of the Welsh Report. Ireland 


appears to have been disillusioned 
on the language question. The mass of evidence 
carefully collected over many years proves that, how- 
ever well a second language may be taught to a 
child, he will use his first language almost ex- 
clusively whenever he can. There are signs of a revolt 
against compulsory Gaelic in the English-speaking 
areas; one Council objects to the needless expense 
of translating all regulations into Irish. Doctors object 
to being compelled to qualify in Gaelic when their 
patients refuse to talk it. The policy recommended by 
the Commission is concentration on the Gaelacht, or 
Irish speaking area, as a nucleus for further expansion. 
Districts where over eighty per cent can speak Irish are to 
be deemed Irish-speaking ; those with from twenty-five 
to seventy-nine per cent speaking Irish are to be classed 
as ‘partly Irish-speaking,” and there are modified 
proposals to meet their special circumstances. It 
recommends, in the Gaelacht, school instruction through 
the medium of Irish, English being taught as a class 
subject: Irish to be the official language of the police 
who are to receive additional pay for service in the 
Gaelacht. The problem in Wales is easier: the Welsh- 
speaking population percentage is larger, not so scattered, 
wealthier, and better educated than the Gaelacht. 


A VERY important change of administration of the 
Council of Music follows the resignation by Sir 
Walford Davies of the Chair of Music at University 
} College, Aberystwyth. Sir Walford will 
Mone aoe An now move to Cardiff, which will become 
henceforth the headquarters of the 
Council. This will affect the position hitherto occupied 
by Aberystwyth College as the musical stronghold of 
the University. The change is being looked forward to 
with keen anticipation at Cardiff, where it is hoped that 
it will lead eventually to a revival of the great Triennial 
Festivals which were held there years ago. Sir Walford 
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will now be in close touch with the great industrial area 
famous as the breeding ground of the great Welsh 
choirs of the past, and also with the Cardiff station of the 
B.B.C., which he will, no doubt, use in his campaign for 
propaganda and instruction. It is stated that he has 
in mind a project for celebrating Beethoven’s centenary 
on a large scale throughout Wales next year. Cardiff 
should be an excellent centre from which to direct so 
important a movement. At a meeting of the South 
Wales Art Society, held at Swansea recently, it was 
suggested that an Academy of Art for South Wales be 
set up with regular annual exhibitions in the three towns 
in which there are art galleries, viz., Cardiff, Newport, 
and Swansea. 


N innovation, which bids fair to revolutionize—the 
word is not too strong—existing methods for the 
teaching of musical appreciation, has just been launched 
by the Aeolian Company, the well- 
known makers of the duo-art and 
pianola piano. Writing under the title 
of “ Music for All,” in a recent issue of the Daily 
Telegraph, Sir Alexander Mackenzie pays eloquent and 
enthusiastic tribute to this latest mechanical invention. 
Through the courtesy of the Aeolian Company, we have 
been privileged to see some of the new rolls which are 
about to be issued to the public. A remarkable new 
printing process has resulted in producing a roll fully 
illustrated and annotated. The series is divided into 
several sections, produced in a number of different forms 
and styles; for instance, the biographical series begins 
with a life of the composer, embellished with portraits 
and pictures, continuing with a general account of his 
works and technical methods, illuminated by musical 
examples recorded by the best-known pianists, the 
letterpress alternating with the perforated excerpts. 
The scheme covers a wide educational field, and 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie, acting as chairman of the 
advisory committee, has a number of distinguished 
musicians to assist him, including the Principals of the 
Royal Academy of Music, the Royal College of Music, 
and the Guildhall School of Music. Similar committees 
have been formed in France, Spain, Belgium, and the 
United States, testifying to the interest taken in the 
matter throughout the musical world. 


‘Music for All.’ 


aer the entry of public school boys into the Navy 
was started in 1913, over 800 boys have become 
officers. At the present moment the number of Naval 
officers coming from public schools is 

ond Gees. about one-eighth of the total number of 
officers. It was therefore strange to 

hear Commodore the Duke of Montrose state, at the 
Royal United Services Institution the other day, that 
only one public school headmaster had sent a favourable 
reply to a circular suggesting the formation of Naval 
Cadet Corps similar to the O.T.C. The view of most 
headmasters was that the Navy did not attract boys as 
did the Army. In America, however, five universities, 
including Yale and Harvard, have agreed to found a 
a Naval Officers’ Training Corps. The suggestion for 
forming such a scheme in this country did not meet with 
the support of many admirals. Admiral Sir Richard 
Phillimore, indeed, pointed out, for instance, that what- 
ever a seaman learnt on land, his real work was at sea. 
As Naval officers from public schools have proved 
successful, and as the Dartmouth scheme is open to 
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criticism on the ground of efficiency and expense (it 
costs the country {90,000 a year), there is some point 
in the Duke of Montrose’s suggestion for the founding 
of a Nelson College, not a Naval establishment, but a 
public school with a Naval bias. 


‘Two principles seem to be operating in the scheme 
that gives us, to use the words of Admiral Sir 
William Goodenough, “ the finest seamen in the world.” 
They are: that the boys be caught 
Fat sacle a young and that they be moulded into 
Scheme. one pattern. The moulding into one 
pattern is naturally vital to discipline 
and effective in administration and organization, but 
it is against all modern ideas of education, which aim at 
giving full play to the mental tendencies of our young- 
sters. Too much moulding into even the most desirable 
pattern in the world will impoverish the power of 
acquiring, working and using ideas which are essential 
to progress in Naval engineering and in tactics. The 
reasons once used for catching boys young are now out 
of date. Formerly, life in the Navy was full of dis- 
comfort, and immunity was obtained, harshly but 
effectively, by early familiarity with its hardships. 
Nowadays the life is fairly comfortable. All Royal 
Commissions on Naval Education, as Admiral Sir Ernest 
Richmond pointed out, have found that the boys go to 
sea without a complete general education. Modern 
psychology teaches that intelligence increases till at 
least the age of 16. It would seem, therefore, that 
criticism of the Dartmouth scheme merits the attention 
of the authorities. 


[RE institution of Advanced Divisions in place of 
the Supplementary and Intermediate Courses for 
pupils successfully completing the elementary school 

course in Scotland, has raised some 


SEAMEN and serious problems for Scottish teachers. 
apioa h An inevitable question is that of the 
Scotland : status of the advanced division teacher. 


In spite of the requirement of addi- 
tional qualifications for advanced division work, the 
new advanced divisions seem to be regarded by the 
Education Department as a section of the elementary 
school. If so, the teachers in the old intermediate 
courses, with a three years’ course, who were ranked 
with secondary teachers, should now be considered 
elementary teachers, and the term “ secondary teacher ” 
reserved for those engaged in a school with a full second- 
ary course presenting pupils for the Leaving Certificate. 


AFARI from the lowering of the status of a particular 
group of teachers, this seriously disturbs the 
organization of the Educational Institute, which has 
AN succeeded in uniting in one body all 
Definition, Elementary and secondary teachers of 
Scotland by granting considerable self- 
determining powers to the secondary teachers. A 
diminution in the number of those recognized as 
“secondary ” teachers would upset the balance of powers 
which has made union possible. The Institute has con- 
sequently taken upon itself to define what it means by 
a secondary teacher. Secondary teachers on this defini- 
tion are teachers (a) engaged in post-qualifying work 
in one of the schools under the Secondary Schools (Scot- 
land) Regulations, 1923; (b) engaged in post-qualifying 
work in schools recognized by the Department as 


having three or more years’ post-primary courses (that 
is, in advanced divisions with at least a three years’ 
course); (c) engaged in one of the private schools 
recognized by the Secondary Committee of the Institute ; 
and (d) engaged in training colleges, central institutions, 
and universities. Some teachers want the definition 
widened to allow all post-qualifying teachers to be 
included. The more desirable course would seem to be 
the disappearance of the present hard and fast distinction 
between primary and secondary teachers. That may 
come some day with the steady increase in the number 
of graduate teachers in the elementary school, but for 
the present it is not practical politics. 


lone buildings of the Royal College of Science in 
Dublin have now definitely passed into the hands 
of the governing body of University College, Dublin, 
one of the constituent colleges of the 
‘ee area of a National University. On October 1, 
Science, ireland: at the beginning of the Michaelmas 
term, Mr. E. Blythe, the Free State 
Minister of Finance, formally handed them over by 
presenting the master key to Dr. Coffey, the President 
of University College, in accordance with the terms of 
the University Education (Agriculture and Dairy 
Science) Act, passed in the spring of this year. The 
transference is in completion of the scheme for endow- 
ing and equipping University College, and in accepting 
the buildings, Dr. Coffey assured the Minister that the 
endowment now provided would be sufficient to meet 
the requirements of University College for some time to 
come. For several years past vacancies among the pro- 
fessors of the College of Science have remained unfilled, 
but the remaining professors have been transferred to 
the University College, retaining the same positions. 


| aces in 1865, the College of Science has had 

a separate existence of sixty years. For nearly 
forty years its work was carried on in Stephens Green, 
but soon after its administration had 
been transferred, in 1900, from the 
Department of Science and Art at 
South Kensington to the newly-created Department 
of Agriculture and Technical Instruction in Ireland, 
the present buildings were begun. In 1904 the foun- 
dation stone was laid by King Edward, and the 
new College was formally opened by King George 
in IQII. After the Free State came into being, 
at the end of 1921, it was utilized for Government 
offices, and the students and professors were com- 
pelled to carry on their work as best they could 
in various scattered localities; but gradually the 
different Government departments have been finding 
homes elsewhere, and soon they will all be evacuated, 
and the College will be entirely available for the work 
of the University. It is intended to use it very largely 
for scientific research work in connection with agricul- 
ture, and so it will enter upon a fresh and, it is hoped, 
a long career of increased usefulness. 


its Record. 


Tee are naturally two sides to most questions, 
and a good many people interested in schools and 
also in games think that the Ulster schoolmasters have 
gone too far in requesting the Rugby 

Games in Ireland. Union to discontinue the competition 
for the Schools Football Cup, to 

which reference was made in our October issue. 
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A correspondent points out that, quite independently 
of the rivalry for the cup, there is plenty of friendly 
competition of a healthy kind between the schools, and 
the intense rivalry and excitement for the championship 
are, after all, confined to the end of the season. The 
future contests provide a stimulus not of an unhealthy 
kind in the autumn and winter months which would 
be otherwise lacking, and fully outweigh any of the 
disadvantages which have been emphasized by the 
headmasters and have led to their protest. It is, 
however, easy enough to see by a comparison between 
the condition of school games, or indeed games of nearly 
every kind, now and at the beginning only of the present 
century, that they have come to occupy a much larger 
place in school or public life. If this place is too large, 
and if the attention of pupils is thereby unduly diverted 
from the important work of studies, which is the main 
object of their going to school, the question is then 
raised as to the means to be employed to redress the 
balance. It is an important concern for education, and 
Is part of the larger question whether we are not all of 
us, or the greater part of us, too fond of amusements. 
But this is too big a matter for a short paragraph, and 
meantime we should be glad if games provide pupils 
with the sanum corpus, without which the mens (sana 
or otherwise) is sadly handicapped. 


T Commission appointed by the Irish Free State 
- Government to inquire into and advise upon the 
existing system of technical education in relation to the 
requirements of trade and industry 

Teha the Pegan its meetings last month. The 
Free State. chairman is Mr. J. Ingram, Senior 
Inspector of Technical Instruction ; 

most of the other members are Irish officials, but two 
European experts have consented to act upon it, viz., 
Mr. Nils Frederiksson, member of the Swedish Board of 
Education, and Dr. Ing. A. Rohn, President of the 
Federal Polytechnicum, Zurich. It is now twenty-five 
vears since the present system of technical instruction 
in Ireland was organized, and the Government natur- 
ally feels that, in view of the great changes that have 
since taken place, a review of the whole situation is 
necessary. The ground to be covered is wide. First, 
what technical education is advisable, and, secondly, 
how to carry it out ? When this, the theoretical 
groundwork, is settled, how is it to be put into practice ? 
Is it to be compulsory? If so, to what extent, as 
regards age, or attainments, or occupation of the 
pupils ? Then there is the question of costs. Who is 
to pay? The State or the Local Authorities, or both, 
and in what proportion? It is not suggested that 
the pupils should pay. Payment involves control, 
another important consideration. The Commission is 
further to report on the training of technical teachers 
and the inducements to take up this important work. 
Another matter of at least equal importance is the 
relation of technical instruction to the employer. Is the 
instruction to be prior to employment, or simultaneous 
with it, or both; and will it be connected with the 
system of apprenticeship ; and, lastly, if there be a con- 
siderable number of skilled, trained craftsmen, issuing 
from the technical schools, will the country be able to 
find them work and absorb them in its workshops ? 
Hitherto, however, the great drawback of the system 
of technical instruction in Ireland has been the defective- 
ness of the education of the pupils coming from the 


primary to the technical schools, and this, above all, 
must be remedied. Otherwise the system rests on sand. 
“THE opening of the medical session in London has 
produced the accustomed spate of addresses on 
diverse subjects. Medicine is faced with a most difficult 
problem in reconciling the advance- 

Hib ery ment of knowledge and increasing 
specialization with the maintenance of 

a general qualification. Dr. Graham Little admitted 
that the length of medical training is nearing the break- 
ing point, and regretted the encouragement given by an 
unthinking public to unqualified practice. Sir Humphrey 
Rolleston was less denunciatory of unorthodox medicine, 
considering that in some form it would always be en- 
countered, however widely the spread of education may 
be diffused. Lady Barrett, Dean of the London School 
of Medicine for Women, gave encouraging evidence of 
the prospects of employment for medical women, and 
was able to refute the report that the number of women 
entering the profession is negligible. London has a 
great reputation to maintain for its medical education, 
and it is satisfactory to learn that so many medical 
schools are keeping abreast of modern requirements, 
involving, in səme cases, almost complete reconstruction. 


YMPATHY will be felt with Sir Alfred Mond’s con- 
~? demnation of ‘the extraordinarily foolish pro- 
nouncements of Dean Inge” on the position of this 

country. Our economic difficulties may 

Pekar oe be serious, but public men should 

remember that negotiations with other 
countries cannot be carried on‘‘ ina defeatist atmosphere.” 
The Dean of St. Paul’s may be expected to know that 
man cannot live on bread alone. Can he condemn our 
educational developments of recent years, our intel- 
lectual life, our output of original work, literary and 
scientific ? American newspaper headlines, Sir Alfred 
Mond asserts, are trying to prove that the British 
Empire is doomed and that Great Britain will dis- 
appear. This engaging pastime has been going on for 
centuries in different parts of the world, but the old flag 
remains at the masthead. 


ceo great interest in the geography and resources of 
the Empire, which the Wembley Exhibition 
aroused in all classes of visitors, will be quickened still 
further by the more permanent ex- 


Empire : hibition of colonial products at the 
Peel ° Imperial Institute. The Director of the 


Imperial Institute is to be congratu- 
lated on the excellent collection and 
systematic arrangement of the exhibits in the galleries 
at South Kensington. At the opening ceremony a few 
weeks ago, Mr. Arthur Samuel, M.P., said that the 
galleries carried on the work of Wembley, and offered 
opportunities of valuable instruction which could not 
be obtained anywhere else in the whole Empire, and he 
hoped that the High Commissioners and representatives 
of the Colonial Governments might, in time, find it 
possible to bring all the courts in the galleries up to the 
very high standard already attained by several of the 
Dominion Courts. Mr. Ormsby-Gore, M.P., pointed out 
that the principal object of the Institute was not only 
to provide a permanent collection, illustrative of the 
chief industries and products of the different colonies, 
but also to furnish a clearing house for information 


Institute : 
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especially with regard to the economic resources of 
the Empire. 


T great educational value of the Exhibition is that 
it provides a most useful aid to the study of the 
geography, history, and development of the Empire. 
With this object in view, the exhibits 
n U. include relief models suitable for lessons 
in physical geography ; scenic models 
showing the conditions under which various pro- 
ducts are obtained ; a working model of an Australian 
sheep farm; maps showing the distribution of 
products; statistical tables and diagrams by means of 
which the economic development of the different 
colonies can be gauged. An intelligent study of the 
exhibits will therefore enable a student to visualize the 
economic resources of the Empire. Teachers in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools are urged to make use of the 
advantages offered by this Exhibition for lessons in 
geography and history; there are no counter-attrac- 
tions as at Wembley, and South Kensington is also 
more easily reached from most parts of London. When 
the Exhibition is visited, teachers are at liberty to give 
explanations of the exhibits to their pupils in the 
various courts or, if previous notice has been given, to 
avail themselves of the services of a lecturer provided 
by the governing body of the Imperial Institute. 


NTERNATIONAL animosities due to the War have 
obstinately persisted in some of our learned societies. 


The Classical Association, meeting at Manchester 
Classical University, ‘set a good example by in- 
Association. Witing a distinguished German scholar, 


rof. Werner Jaeger, of Berlin Univer- 
sity, to give an address. Classical studies in Germany, 
he said, have suffered a ‘‘sea-change’”’ since the War. 
Humanism before the War was associated in Germany 
with the old political order, and is now looked on with 
mistrust. Scholarship saw “ no great poetry, no great 
art, no constructive philosophy, no authoritative em- 
bodiment of the mind of the age to set historical values 
in their proper places by illuminating syntheses.” He 
argued that scholars would have to become missionaries 
to recapture the old humanistic ideals, without surren- 
dering the achievements of a rigorous historical method ; 
and in this spirit some progress is already being made. 
Prof. Conway, the new President, admitting “ the 
extraordinary and almost tragic difference of view and 
outlook ” between Germ-n and British classical scholars 
before the War, welcomed the new co-operation, heralding 
a federation of the leaders in the field of classical study. 


O what are we to ascribe the increased interest in 
health among the general public? Medical in- 
spection in schools, broadcasting talks, and maternity 
centres have no doubt had an influence, 
Health and some striking lessons on the im- 
Conscience. 
portance of fresh air and exercise were 
provided by the War. The subject received due attention 
at the Church Congress at Southport. Dr. W. E. 
Henderson struck the right note in assenting that health 
is not merely the absence of ill-health, but is a positive 
thing meaning “ the seeing eye, the hearing ear, the clever, 
nimble hand, the strong right arm, the swinging step, 
quick wits, and a clear head.” Health in this sense means 
also the happy, buoyant heart. A person who is always 
whining and cultivates the misery habit, is not healthy. 
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All this is sound gospel which teachers should learn, 
mark, and inwardly digest. 


ae programme and syllabus of transmissions to 
schools during the period from September to 
December, 1926, issued by the British Broadcasting 
Company, suggest a good many re- 

Broadening, flections. It is indeed one of the won- 
ders of the twentieth century that a 

class of children, even in a spot remote from the common 
haunts of men, can sit and listen to talks by persons who 
combine authoritative knowledge of their subject with 
the gift of expounding it to young people. The ex- 
travagant claim put forward at first, that the teacher 
would soon become superfluous, is, of course, absolute 
nonsense, for the simple and sufficient reason that 
talking is not teaching, though it may be a stimulating 
part of teaching. School broadcasting is obviously more 
effective in some subjects than in others—in music than 
in nature study, in literature than in geography, and so 
on. And, generally speaking, the method is at its best 
when it is regarded as providing stimulus to subsequent 
effort. To any one, whether child or adult, who is not 
already so keenly interested in the subject that he 
can’t help being a good listener, it is fatally easy to sit 
still and listen ; and the ease with which the thing is 
done is a pretty good indication of its ineffectiveness. 
Broadcasting is one of many methods, and it is a very 
good one, when its true possibilities are well understood. 


| our September issue appeared an article on “ Prin- 

ciples and Methods of Award of Scholarships ” in 
which it was suggested that there is urgent need for 
guidance of the various bodies respon- 
sible for making awards of university 
scholarships. This matter was recently 
discussed at the instance of the University of Western 
Australia by the Australian universities in conference. 
A large sum of money was recently bequeathed for the 
provision of scholarships, and the University of Western 
Australia was anxious to satisfy itself as to what would 
be the best way of selecting students of superior ability. 
The chief point taken in the discussion was the necessity 
of guarding against a system which would allow, or even 
encourage, in certain circumstances, the sending up to 
the universities of persons of mediocre ability who, in 
all probability, would waste their own time there, as 
well as that of their teachers. 


Scholarships for 
Gifted Students. 


Te Prince of Wales has generously contributed 
£1,000 to the fund for building and equipping the 
new University College at Exeter, destined to become, 
in course of time, a university for the 
south-west of England. Reading, by 
establishing its claims to university 
privileges, has done a good seivice to higher education, 
for the precedent it has established, that new univer- 
sities need not be situated in large cities must now be 
accepted. The rapid development of university educa- 
tion is a natural outcome of the growth of secondary 
education due to the Act of 1902, of which we are 
beginning to gather the full fruits. This is entirely 
welcome; but it is unfortunate that the Board of 
Education refuses to set up some authoritative com- 
mission which could guide and order this development. 
The question of areas for higher education should be 
settled before new vested interests are created. 


University 
College, Exeter. 
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Two Experiments in Elementary Education . 
By MARJORIE S. BROUGHALL, B.A. 


HE pivot of modern education is personality. '‘ The 
freeing of personality in order that personality, 
nurtured in communal life, may desire and acquire power 
to serve ” is the goal, however remote, of every educator 
to-day. The clearer becomes the goal, the more are the 
chosen ways of approach to it criticized and new ways 
explored. It is being realized that for the pupil to under- 
stand what is meant by service, he must be surrounded by 
the atmosphere of service, and must be able to relate the 
conception to his ordinary home life and to his future 
occupation. Viewed in this way “ vocational training ”’ 
may be made truly educative and may give point and 
stimulus to that formal training in the elements which is a 
necessary equipment for life. Moreover, ‘‘ vocational 
training ” implies training for that occupation for which 
the pupil is most apt, and therefore at its best involves a 
‘* freeing of personality.” Lastly, if the pupil is not to leave 
the elementary school at 14 with the conviction that educa- 
tion is only a preliminary, something that ends when life 
begins, he must experience it from the beginning as life itself. 
It is interesting at this moment to consider the achieve- 
ment of two elementary schools, which have for the past 
fifteen years been doing pioneer work in combining formal 
education with definite preparation for industrial and 
domestic as well as commercial life. The year 1911 saw 
the inception, at Milan, of la Scuola Elementare Rinnovata 
secondo il Metodo Sperimentale, and in London of the 
Caldecott Community, the former an experiment author- 
ized by the Italian Government and the municipal authority 
of Milan, the latter a free nursery school opened by private 
enterprise in Bloomsbury, with seven children from the 
slums off Euston Road. To the founders of both, educa- 
tion means “ preparation for life by living,” and both have 
been from the beginning communities, centres of common 
life, rather than places of instruction. They have survived 
and progressed, developing in ignorance of each other’s 
existence, with remarkable similarity as well as interesting 
divergencies of scope and method. 

By her enthusiasm and determination, backed by a 
successful teaching career in the ordinary public elemen- 
tary schools, and a profound knowledge of the literature 
of her profession, la Signorina Guiseppina Pizzigoni was 
able to prevail upon the authorities to allow her to inaugur- 
ate an elementary school after her own pattern. This was 
to require the unbroken attendance of the pupils from 
8.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. in summer and from 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m. in winter. By this device, having established her 
school on the outskirts of the city, with a large area of 
cultivable land attached, she secured for her pupils the 
invaluable assets of leisure and fresh air. In the midday 
break there is time for dinner, cooked by the children them- 
selves, and rest and recreation out of doors; and the second 
half of the long afternoon is devoted to gardening, music, 
gymnastics, and various kinds of handicraft and housework. 

The watchword of the “ experimental method,” from 
which the school takes its name, is “ Non piu ‘ viva voce 
docet’ ma‘vera vita docet.” Activity rather than recep- 
tivity is demanded of the pupils, who learn the value of 
arithmetic by keeping the accounts of the garments they 
make and the vegetables they grow and sell; and of 
design in drawing by executing their own designs in wood 
or metal or needlework. History is centred round visits to 
sites and buildings of historic importance (and in Milan, 
with its traces of a continuous history from 222 B.c., such 
a method need not be inconsecutive or parochial), and 
geography round excursions to rivers, lakes, and mountains. 
Natural science has an important place in the curriculum, 
and is closely connected with the out-of-door activities, 
and agriculture is definitely taught by demonstration and 
work on a model farm in the school grounds. This, the 
directress declares with legitimate pride, is the first school 
for the people in Italy to give genuine education in what 


is the principal occupation in after life of the Italian 
people. With all this the aesthetic side is not neglected, 
and class-singing, an orchestra, dancing, acting, and even 
the history and appreciation of that art which is so valued 
an inheritance of Italy, find their place in the school day. 

In discipline the directress set before her the aim: “‘ To 
educate the will, to form character by accustoming it to 
free choice, where that is suitable, and by inculcating the 
habit of small sacrifices and of conquering difficulties.” 
Suggestion and opportunity are combined to ensure that 
this aim shall not remain a pious aspiration merely, but 
that the practice from early childhood of right habits, 
coupled with progressive liberty of choice and action, may 
engender the love of right conduct and the desire to choose 
rightly. And the atmosphere of the school is one of 
spontaneous order, courtesy, and friendliness. Six times a 
year the parents are invited to a Festa di Lavoro, at which 
they see a display or an exhibition of work, and are enter- 
tained to a “ collation” prepared and served by their 
children, followed by a talk from the directress; and so 
the communal life of the school is carried on in close and 
cordial co-operation with the homes. 

The result of fifteen years’ watching of this experiment 
has been to satisfy the Italian Government that it is 
not only worth continuing, but worth fostering with every 
resource ; and the plans are approved and one wing com- 
pleted of a new building to be set up at Government 
expense to meet the wishes of the directress. No longer 
will little children have to be perilously conducted across a 
railway line from temporary schoolrooms to temporary 
dining-room or garden, but a severely beautiful building, 
comprising class-rooms, workshops, gymnasium, lecture- 
theatre, bathrooms, kitchen, and refectory, will embrace 
sunny courtyards and flower garden, while encompassed by 
playing-fields and kitchen gardens, and the health-giving 
area of the model farm. 

In the Caldecott Community, after the English manner, 
theory has largely been deduced from practice, and the 
aspirations of its founders were first expressed in the 
school itself, a practical, not a verbal, criticism of existing 
schools. With the growth of the school these aspirations 
have expanded and gained definition; and whereas the 
founder of La Scuola Rinnovata saw in mind the finished 
school before the first pupil was admitted, the horizon of 
the directors of the Caldecott Community still recedes, 
bounded only by the varieties of the human mind and the 
practical necessity of providing funds. 

The school which, in 1911, took in and washed seven 
infants from the London streets, to-day provides a home 
and education in the country for forty children whose 
families desire it or who have no families to care for them. 
The rambling building at Goff’s Oak, near Cheshunt, which 
houses this communal family, enshrines a happy atmo- 
sphere of corporate work, and that notwithstanding the 
fact that almost all the teaching is individual. The Montes- 
sori Method is used among the youngest, the Dalton Plan 
with the eldest, and even in the intermediate stages, where 
a certain amount of group teaching prevails, no group 
numbers more than four or five. Yet, when every adult 
member of the community, whether occupied in the scul- 
lery or the director’s study, is ranked as a member of the 
staff, and when staff and pupils after breakfast every 
morning perform together the ordinary offices of house- 
work, and on Saturdays share the weekly cleaning of the 
house, there can be no doubt in any one’s mind that this 
is a society of fellow-workers. Here, as in Milan, there is 
no attempt to make work play, but rather by expecting 
work from all, while suiting it to the individual, to make. 
it seem both reasonable and pleasant. And “ work” 
includes a great variety of occupations, from milking the 
cows to mathematics. 

There are difficulties: the children of the community 
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are no more perfect nor easier to manage than other 
children, and many of them suffer from serious disadvan- 
tages in their origin and early nurture in the confined 
atmosphere of Bloomsbury, disadvantages which led the 
directors, after five years, to decide that it was worth 
while to take the enormous financial risk of removing the 
school to the country and running it as a “ Boarding 
School for Working Men’s Children.” That the risk was 
worth taking is proved by the record of ten years’ improve- 
ment in health and physique and by the long waiting list. 
The community can accommodate only forty, and even 
could it take more, perhaps the familiar intimacy which is 
its chief characteristic and the key to its method, might 
be impaired. Now there is time to understand the idiosyn- 
cracies of each child, and to wait and endure while ‘‘ perfect 
superficially-imposed manners ” give place to sincere rude- 
ness, and that again to “ good manners become the out- 
ward expression of inward good feeling.” Now it is possible 
to guide the moody child towards self-control, instead of 
suppressing it in justice to the many. So from numerous 
applicants a few are chosen from time to time to take the 
place of those who, having reached the age of 14, go out 
to prove the value of their training in another sphere. 
From the tender age of the original scholars, it follows 
that the number of these is not yet large, hardly sufficient 
to give any clear indication of the success of the work as a 
whole. Yet the record is varied enough to prove that the 
principle of suiting individual needs is carried out in 
choosing the after-careers of the pupils, and that no bias is 
given in any one direction, when one goes on to a public 
school and another to work in a factory. And the loyalty 
with which the old pupils keep in touch with the com- 
munity and with each other is evidence that it has been, 
for the spirit as well as the body, a home. 

It may be asked : is it fair to take children from homes 
in the slums and bring them up in surroundings spacious 
and beautiful, and then send them back to the same 
homes ? Will they not hate them ? It may be answered 
that they go back to homes that need not stay the same, 
empowered to alter something, if not all. The rhododen- 
drons and the buttercups they cannot take with them, but 
they have learned the beautifying power of soap and water, 
supplemented by well-chosen colours and simple decora- 
tion, and they have been accustomed not merely to enjoy, 
but to produce these effects, using their own initiative. 
It is already found that the homes to which ex-Caldecot- 
tians return are loved and changed. 

Where pioneers lead the way, it is for humbler mortals 
to observe and follow, not blindly, but with discrimination. 
It would not be desirable, even were it feasible, to plant 
out all the elementary scholars of England in boarding 
schools, but is it too much to suggest that every large 
town might support on its outskirts at least one all-day 
school after the Milan type, sending the children from 
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crowded districts to it by omnibus, so that they might 
spend their days in healthy surroundings ? And if parents 
cared to contribute, as Caldecott Community parents gare, 
while the State undertook the balance of the cost of main- 
taining at boarding schools those children whose homes 
are the unhomelike squalor of the slums, can any one deny 
that both for the children and the State, it would be clear 
gain? Mr. Galsworthy has recently written: “I am 
personally convinced that the best chance of dealing com- 
prehensively with the slums and all our bloated town 
problems will ultimately be found to lie in the proper 
organization on a large scale of child-migration to our 
homeland and to the dominions, both of which badly need 
population and cultivation. At present this solution is only 
being nibbled at, more’s the pity.” 

The obstacle is, of course, finance. So long as the Board 
of Education feels that the country is apathetic about 
education, or only enthusiastic provided that its pocket is 
not touched, it cannot justifiably embark on wholesale 
expenditure of this sort. It is not equally obvious that it 
would not be justified in financing one such experiment as 
the Caldecott Community, as an educational laboratory in 
which ideas and methods are tested, as the Italian authori- 
ties finance La Scuola Rinnovata. And if the general 
public were to take cognizance of this experiment, and 
were to observe for itself the effect on the pupils of free- 
dom, individual care, and constant intercourse with 
refined and cultivated minds, it would realize at least that 
no expenditure was extravagant that reduced the size of 
classes and provided for the adequate training of teachers. 

Teachers, like other mortals, thrive by success. Nothing 
is so disheartening as to see daily the varieties of tempera- 
ment that need individual care, and to be compelled, by 
pressure of time and numbers, to crush out the varieties 
and quench the individuality by the methods of the drill- 
sergeant. There is no time in the over-crowded class- 
rooms for courtesy, and little energy left in the teachers 
for culture. What is already achieved is admirable, but 
the teachers themselves would be the first to agree that 
with more opportunity more could be done; that the 
deeper their own culture goes the deeper is the impression 
it makes, and the more they are able to conduct their 
classes on the relations of humanity, courtesy, and freedom, 
the more they are likely to win the success that is not 
tabulated in examination lists, but written on the faces of 
children alive and healthy in mind and body, the success 
that evokes from the teachers’ untiring enthusiasm. Let 
the general public only make it clear to the Board of 
Education that this is the success it wants, and that for this 
success it is prepared to pay, and the Board will gladly 
substitute for its programme of economy one that points 
more directly to the goal: “ The freeing of personality, in 
order that personality, nurtured in communal life, may 
desire and acquire power to serve.’’* 


Adventures of a Practical Psychologist 


By DANIEL McCourt 


HAVE long been of the opinion—which I now advance 
with becoming humility—that we who are teachers 
do not sufficiently realize the power of mind-management, 
or, as it may be called, psychological suggestion. The 
now fashionable science of psycho-analysis, which is in its 
essence the art of turning to educational advantage various 
traits of youthful human nature, recently claimed me for 
a votary; and in the following article I have attempted 
to show how the theories of psycho-analysis work out in 
actual practice. 
Behold me, then, endeavouring to put my theories into 
practice. 
My class is busily at work; nowhere can my eagle eye 
detect the smallest trace of misdirected effort. I take 
great care to refrain from doing anything that might break 


the spell. My very attitude conduces to the maintenance 
of the psychological influence which is over the class. I 
stand leaning against the desk ; thumbs in my waistcoat 
pockets; one foot crossed over the other; my eyes 
apparently closed; my whole demeanour as restful as I 
can make it. But all the time I am watching, watching. 
Nothing escapes me. From time to time a boy looks up 
casually from his work at me. My restful attitude seems 
to reassure him. He bends again to his task. My watch- 
fulness increases, though to all appearance I might as well 
be fast asleep. I know very well that the spell—for it is 
a real psychological spell—will soon be broken. I am not 
disappointed. The door opens with a crash and in walks 
(Continued on page 784) 
° From the last Annual Report of the Caldecott Community. 
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the headmaster. The attention of the class is diverted ; 
the spell is broken. He asks some unimportant question 
of the class and walks out, and it takes me fully ten 
minutes to restore the class to its former state of what I 
___may call psychological hypnosis. 

The headmaster meets me some time after and opens 
fire thus : 

“ I must say, Mr. Jones, that that attitude of yours, 
leaning against the desk, was the very essence of laziness. 
Why don’t you bring a bed to school with you and sleep 
it out comfortably ? ” 

And that’s what one gets for being a practical 
psychologist. * é * 

But I am not discouraged, though sometimes I do feel 
rather like a voice in the wilderness. Behold me again 
experimenting in practical psychology. This time it is a 
question of complex fractions. Most of the class have 
acquired a fair idea of the subject, with the exception of 
the youth who stands out at the black-board, studying it 
with a puzzled frown. This boy never learns from being 
told. In fact, the more he is told the less he learns. This 
peculiar type is fairly common in our elementary schools, 
and well repays the study of the psychologist. 

He has seen dozens of complex fractions worked out, 
and has at least a hazy notion of how to work them. But, 
alas ! like a good many other British boys, he has been 
spoon-fed—in the mental sense—so long, that he is quite 
unaware of having an intellect of his own. After a few 
minutes’ thought, he writes some figures on the blackboard. 
“ Wrong,” say I. 

He erases the figures and once more falls into what I 
hope is a state of deep cogitation. ‘‘ Look at him,” I say 
to the class, ‘‘ he is now thinking for about the first time 
in his life. Listen carefully, and you'll hear the wheels 
going round in his thick skull. His brain is like a rusty 
old engine that hasn’t been used for years.” 

The class hugely enjoys his predicament, for he is a bit 
of a character and is somewhat prone to “ lord ” it over 
the smaller boys. 

After a few moments he writes the next stage of the 
solution, correctly this time. “ That’s right,” I say, 
encouragingly; “I knew you could do it. Now, only 
one more step, and you've got the answer.” 

His mental concentration becomes more intense. He 
cannot afford to let his school-fellows see how backward he 
is. The rest of the class see the solution and cannot refrain 
from putting their hands up, though I have sternly forbidden 
the giving of any assistance in the shape of “ telling.” 

“ No,” say I, “ hands down; he’ll finish it himself in 
another minute without anybody’s help.” 

At that moment the door opens and the headmaster 
walks in. He looks at the board and rapidly takes in the 
problem. “What is it now, Smith ? Don’t you see what 
to do next? Here, give me the chalk. Now all you’ve 
got to do is to cancel that number against this and multiply 
the remainders and that gives you your answer—fifteen 
over forty, which, being reduced, gives you your final 
answer, three-eighths. Do you understand it now ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, sir; I see it now,” says the little rascal, who 
really sees nothing at all about it. 

Afterwards the head comes to me and says: ‘I don’t 
like, Mr. Jones, to see a whole class sitting idle while one 
boy is wasting time at the blackboard. It would be far 
better to set them a paper.” 

And, as I said before, that’s what one gets for being a 
practical psychologist. 

The strongest argument against large classes is that 
psychology, or mind management, cannot be practised 
by the teacher. He has too many complexes to analyse, 
and is consequently forced back upon mass suggestion, 
which is only another name for military drill. 

* * bs 


Another little experiment in practical psychology. There 
came once upon a time to a school with which I was con- 
nected a boy from the United States. He was quite a 


bright boy; but his thought processes were too obvious, 
and he was somewhat too precocious—even for an 
American boy. One day, picking up his arithmetic copy- 
book, I was horrified to find that he had used up an entire 
page in solving one problem. Such a mass of meaningless 
hieroglyphics was never before seen outside the tomb of 
Tutankhamen. There were figurings and cypherings on 
the margins, at the top and bottom of the page, and even 
on the cover of the book. Moreover, the answer was tucked 
away somewhere in the middle of the heap far from human 
ken. 

“ What on earth is all this about ? ” said I. 

“ Waal, sir,” said he, “ it was sure some problem, but I 
reckon I cracked it all right.” 

“ I fancy you’re too ready a reckoner,” said I. “ Don't 
you know that in British schools every problem in every 
copy-book is always exactly set down, exactly worked, and 
proceeds with relentless logic right down to the answer, 
which is always found in the bottom right-hand corner, 
with two neat lines ruled under it ? ” 

“ I don’t know, sir,” said he, looking somewhat injured, 
“out in Chicago we always ciphered on our copy-books 
just any old way at all until we got the answer—if we did 
get it.” 

‘* Misguided youth,” said I, more in sorrow than in anger, 
“know that while most people learn only by their own 


mistakes, British school-children never do—are never 
allowed to. Their mistakes are always covered up as far 
as possible. I shall tear the offending pages out of your 


book and offer them up as a sacrifice to the great god Eye- 
Wash, whose devoted servants we are, and whose one and 
only commandment is: Be thou not found out. Now, as I 
have made, without effect, so many appeals to your motor 
nerves, I shall now make an appeal to your sensory organism 
—if you’ve got one. Hand me that stick.” 

4% $ ba 


However, I relented before any damage was done. 

Another little experiment in practical psychology, and I 
shall have finished. 

Every teacher knows that the average schoolboy is one 
of the most gregarious of animals. His psychology is that 
of the mob ; he thinks, feels, and acts with them. Separate 
him from the mob and you get a proper understanding of 
his mentality. It follows, then, that the average schoolboy 
hates nothing more than to be placed in a position of more 
or less splendid isolation ; to be made conspicuous ; to be, 
as it were, the cynosure of all eyes. Taking advantage of 
this trait of youthful character, I once set my class an 
arithmetical problem. As soon as a boy finished it he 
brought his solution out to me. If correct, he remained on 
the floor ; if incorrect, he went back to his place to work the 
problem over again. The effect of this plan was that soon 
two-thirds of the class were on the floor and the remainder 
still seated in their places. Gradually the number of 
those still unfinished diminished to seven or eight, and 
these seven or eight were much too conspicuous to be 
comfortable. I prolonged their agony for a few minutes 
and then sent the successful boys back to their places. 

“ Now,” said I, “ I'll give you another problem, and we'll 
see who is the first to get it right this time.” It was 
amusing to see their strained intentness as they waited 
for the problem to be announced. One could almost feel 
the electric sense of rivalry in the air; the cleverer boys 
were determined not to be beaten out of the first two or 
three places, and the dullards were equally resolved not 
to be left again in a position of such awful isolation. 

The problem was announced, and every one was hard 
at work immediately. Soon five or six of the cleverest boys 
were out on the floor, when suddenly the door opened, and 
the head walked in. 

“What are those boys doing out of their places, 
Mr. Jones?” 

“ Well,” said I, “ I was just trying a little experiment——"’ 

* $ $ 


But, oh, what’s the use ? 
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THE ADVENTURE OF MAN 


A Brief World History by F. C. HAPPOLD, M.A. 
History Master at the Perse School. 
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than anything yet published, presenting the continuity of world 
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fashion. With many illustrations and maps. 
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ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM 
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School. With many diagrams, suggestions for experi- 
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Personal Paragraphs 


THE East Suffolk County Council has appointed Mr. 
Henry M. Spink, M.C., M.A., B.Sc., Assistant Director of 
Education in the County of Cumberland, to be Education 
Secretary to the County of East Suffolk, in succession to 
Mr. W. E. Watkins. Mr. Spink is 37 years of age, and has 
had considerable experience in teaching, including ten and 
a half years in elementary, central, and technical schools, 
and two and a half years as a university lecturer. 

$ ® * 


Major Evan T. Davis, M.A., Barrister at Law of the 
Middle Temple, Director of Education and Clerk to the 
Pembrokeshire Education Committee, has been appointed 
by the President of the Board of Education to the Con- 
sultative Committee of that Board. He is also a member of 
the existing Departmental Committee on Welsh of the 
Board of Education. He took up his present appointment 
after a very wide experience in educational institutions of 
all kinds, and is a member of the Executive of the Federation 
of Education Committees of Wales and Monmouthshire, 
the Standing Committee of the Guild of Graduates of the 
University of Wales, and the Committee of Management of 
the Welsh School of Social Service. 

k * * 

Mr. M. RENDALL, formerly headmaster of Winchester 
School, has been appointed a member of the Broadcasting 
Commission. * * * 

Dr. F. C. James, who has been appointed as a technical 
adviser on marine navigation to the United States Govern- 
ment, was formerly a pupil in an elementary school in 
London (Wordsworth Road School, Stoke Newington). 
After holding various County Council scholarships, he 
entered Pennsylvania University, and is now instructor in 
finance and transposition at that University. 


AMONG the recent appointments made by the Girls’ 
Public Day School Trust we note the following: Miss 
E. M. Cull (Mathematical Tripos, Girton College, Cam- 
bridge), present headmistress of Normanton High School, 
to be headmistress of Bath High School; Miss E. K. East, 
M.A. (Hon. Mods. Classics, Somerville College, Oxford), 
present assistant mistress at the Belvedere School, Liver- 
pool, to be headmistress of Tunbridge Wells High School. 


* * * 


THE Rev. A. S. Galpin, whose death was recently re- 
corded in the press, will be remembered as headmaster of 
the King’s School, Canterbury, from 1896 to 1910. He 
went up to Trinity College, Oxford, from Sherborne School 
as a scholar, and obtained first classes in Classical Mod. 
and Lit. Hons. After a period of service as secretary to 
Lord Lansdowne and tutor to his sons, he returned to his 
College as lecturer in classics. In 1887 he accepted a 
mastership of Marlborough College, becoming a_ house 
master in 1893. Three years later he succeeded Dr. T. 
Field as headmaster of King's School, and had given four- 
teen years service in that capacity before being installed by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to the Rectory of Saltwood, 
Hythe, and appointed Hon. Canon of Canterbury. 


* * & 


Eric H. Munpy, a pupil of the Trinity County School, 
Wood Green, London, has been awarded the scholarship of 
£200 per annum offered for competition among British 
schoolboys, and tenable for two years at one of the Asso- 
ciated Colleges of Victoria, Australia. He has elected to 
take up his scholarship at the Melbourne Grammar School. 
A similar scholarship, confined to boys of Scottish parent- 

(Continued on page 788) 
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VISITING PRINCIPAL—EMILE JAQUES-DALCROZE (Geneva). 
DIRECTOR— PERCY B. INGHAM, B.A. 
DIRECTOR OF MUSICAL STUDIES— ERNEST READ, F.R.A.M. 


LECTURE-DEMONSTRATION OF DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS, 
arranged by the DALCROZE SOCIETY, in connection with the 
Conference of Educational Associations, SATURDAY, JANUARY I, 
11.15 a.m., in the SCALA THEATRE, LONDON, W.1, by 
Miss ETHEL DRIVER, L.R.A.M., Diplomée in Eurhythmics, 
and Mr. FRANK ROSCOE, M.A., formerly Lecturer on Educa- 
tion in the University of Birmingham. Mlustrations by Children. 


A VACATION COURSE 


under the direction of MISS ANNIE BECK and Mrs. LEWIS HORROX, will be held 
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THE ISLES OF THE SEA. 
FRANCE. 


£ 


Each about 240 pages. Price 1s. 9d. 
N.B.—No. 94 is being widely used by Teachers of French. 
Send for Specimen Copies to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD, 
35 & 36 PATERNOSTER ROW, EC.4 
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Batsford’s School Text-Books 


BULOOCOOOOCOOODOINOUNEOLPOCOCUAUIOOAOONOOOCDOLDAOODOOOODOAUNOOUAOOADANOLLCOLDOOOOADOOAODOADDOLOOACODANOOCDOUOOOOONDAO CODOLOODAONOOIOOIOOIOUOOCIDONOOOOOLCOOOCDOADOONCANORIDEUCOUCCIOOAOODDLOOOOOCOCOUDEOINCTECOLOLLCLEOCEOLCOOOOCCONLOOI DITEN 
Specimen oopies of any of these works wili be sent ON APPROVAL 


for eeven days to Prinoipais and other 


The ‘‘ Everyday Life” Series 
Written and illustrated by MARJORIE and C. H. B. QUENNELL, Authors 
of “ A History of Everyday Things in England.” Complete in four vols. 
Price 5s. net each. 


(1) EVERYDAY LIFE IN THE OLD STONE AGE 
With 70 Illustrations and a Coloured Frontispiece. 
In this volume we see the animals which primitive man hunted and fought, 
and are carried back to the family life of the cave mouth. The authors 
enable us to realize the way the old peoples lived, wandered, and vanished. 


(2) EVERYDAY LIFE IN THE NEW STONE, BRONZE, 


AND EARLY IRON AGES 
With 90 Illustrations of Household Life, Agriculture, Pottery, Weapons, 
Ornaments, &c., 2 Plates in Colour, a Map, and a Chart. This volume 
describes the preparation of the people’s food ; the work of the early smiths ; 
the coming of Weaving and of the Potter’s Wheel; and the life, art, and 
work of a Lake Village. 


(3) EVERYDAY LIFE IN ROMAN BRITAIN 
With over 100 Illustrations, 3 Colour Plates, Chart, and a Road Map. A 
fascinating picture of the activities of the conquering race, their Towns and 
Camps, Shops, Churches, Basilicas, Baths, Military Routine, Roadmaking, 


and of their houschold life. 
(4) EVERYDAY LIFE IN ANGLO-SAXON, VIKING, 


AND NORMAN TIMES 
With over 80 Illustrations including 2 Plates in colour, and a Chart. 
This volume brings the story of everyday human life to the time of the 
Norman Conquest, and completes the series. The continuation of the 
subject is contained in the authors’ “ History of Everyday Things in 
England ” which in similar fashion treats of the life and work of everyday 
folk during the Middle Ages and the three succeeding centuries. 


A HISTORY OF EVERYDAY THINGS IN ENGLAND 


from 1066—1799 
By MARJORIE and C. H. B. QUENNELL 
A book which introduces boys and girls to the history of successive ages 
in such a way that the evolution of national life appears a living thing. l 
Port | Terica 1066-1499. With 90 illustrations and 3 plates in colour. Pricc 
S. . net. 
Part eee 1500-1799. With 110 illustrations and 4 plates in colour. Price 
. net. 
To meet the requirements of certain schools this work ¢s also supplied in 6 
separate divisions (price 3s. net a volume) each covering a period of about a 
century, appropriate for a term's study, as follows : 
I.—ENGLAND UNDER FOREIGN IV.—THE AGE OF ADVENTURE 
KINGS (1066-1199). (1500-1599). 


II.—THE RISE OF PARLIAMENT V.—THE Crown's BID FOR 


(1200-1399). POWER (1600-1699). 
III.—TuHE HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR VI.—THE RISE OF MODERN 
(1400-1499). ENGLAND (1700-1799) 


ENGLAND IN TUDOR TIMES 
An account of its Social Life and Industries. By IL. F. SALZMAN, M.A., 
F.S.A. With over 100 Illustrations in line, half-tone, and colour. 7s. 6d. net. 
A remarkable illustrated survey of an absorbing period in English social 
history by an author of great authority. 


ROUND THE WORLD IN FOLK TALES 
Edited by RACHEL M. FLEMING. Sixteen Folk Tales for the Geography and 
Reading Class, gathered from Iceland, Mexico, Africa, Australia, &c. With 
17 Illustrations. Price 2s. net. 


“HOME AND WORLD ” SERIES OF GEOGRAPHICAL 


READERS 
By J. E. CHAMBERLAIN, of the Geography Dept., California University, Los 
Angeles. Each containing 200 pages with about 80 Illustrations. Price 


5s. net each. 
(1) How We are Fed (3) Mow We are Sheltered 
(2) How We are Clothed (4) How We Travel 


LIFE AND WORK OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE 
Illustrated from Contemporary Manuscripts, Drawings, Prints, &c. By 
DOROTHY HARTLEY, Art Teacher at the Polytechnic Institute, London, and 
MARGARET M. ELLIOT, B.A. (Lond.). Each volume devoted to a separate 
century and containing 32 pp. of Text, with about 150 pictures on 48 full- 
page Plates. With full Descriptive Notes and Historical Charts. Prices 4s. 
net each. 

This series brings before our vision an incomparably graphic and vivid 
conception of the pageant of the passing centurics. The illustrations include 
the finest and most useful representations of human effort and achievement, 
as seen through the eyes of those who lived and worked at the time. 

The first two volumes are now ready— 


LIFE AND WORK IN THE XVth CENTURY 
LIFE AND WORK IN THE XVith CENTURY 


UU CPCCA COCO OOOO OPT COW CPP es 


Messrs. Batsford’s numerous publications include many important works suit- 
able for Schools of Art, Secondary, and Technical Schools, full particulars of 
which will be forwarded on application. 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD., 


Art & Educational Publishers, 
94 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON 


responsibie persons. 


THE STORY OF ARCHITECTURE, from the Earliest 


Ages to the Present Day 
By P. LESLIE WATERHOUSE, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., Architect. With 120 Illus- 
trations of the great buildings of all time. Price 6s. nét. 
“A book which can unhesitatingly te placed among the first of its class, 
while the numerous illustrations are specially well chosen and reproduced.”’— 
The Journal of Education. 


DRAWING, DESIGN, AND CRAFTWORK 
By FREDK. J. GLASS, Doncaster School of Art. With 1,750 Illustrations on 
214 Plates, from Drawings by the Author. Price 12s. net. 
“Mr. Glass’s lavishly illustrated book embraces practically every kind of 
art work that is likely to be attempted in elementary or secondary schools.” — 
The Journal of Education. 


THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 


By F. G. BONSER and I,. C. MossMAN, Teachers’ College, Columbia University 
Containing a graded course of practical “ object-making ” lessons on his- 
torical and present methods of manufacture of everyday things. With 278 
Illustrations. Price 12s. net. 


SIMPLE STITCH PATTERNS FOR EMBROIDERY 
By ANNE BRANDON- JONES, containing chapters on Mcthod, Sketches, Colour, 
Materials, and Applications, of Designs. Illustrated by 13 Plates from 
photographs of actual worked examples, showing about 50 designs of Stitch 
Patterns ; with a frontispiece in colour, to Paper Covers, price 2s. 6d. net ; 
or in boards, cloth back, price 3s. 6d. net. 


ART IN NEEDLEWORK 
By Lewis F. DAY and MARY BUCKLE. Third Edition revised. With 80 
Plates and 45 Illustrations in the Text. Price 6s. net. 


DRAWING FOR ART STUDENTS 
By Prof. ALLEN W. SEABY, Reading University. With 70 Illustrations 
from drawings by Old and Modern Artists. Price 12s. net. 
This is a carefully graded course of instruction, full of common sense and 
sound art teaching. 


THE ART OF DRAWING IN LEAD PENCIL 
By JASPER SALWEY, A.R.I.B.A. A Practical Manual dealing with Materials, 
Technique, Building up, Form, and Style, Process, Reproduction, &c. With 
120 Illustrations. Price 12s. 6d. net. 


PRACTICAL DRAWING 
By E. G. Lutz A concise manual of practical directions on Materials, 
Methods, and Processes, Geometry, Perspective, Composition, Figure Work, 
&c. With 170 Illustrations. Price 6s. 6d. net. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR COLOUR STUDY 
By H. BARRETT CARPENTER, Headmaster, School of Art, Rochdale. Illus- 
trated by 20 Plates, printed in Colour, giving 40 examples of colour com- 
binations, grading, toning, &c. Price 8s. 6d. net. 


THE ROMAN ALPHABET AND ITS DERIVATIVES 
By ALLEN W. SEABY, Professor of Fine Arts, University of Reading. Con- 
taining a faithful reproduction (size 12 by 9 in.) of the Alphabet of the 
Trajan Column, each letter occupying a full-sized plate, together with 
series of other Standard Alphabets. Price 6s. 6d. net. 


LETTERING 
By A. E. PAYNE, A.R.C.A., Bath School of Art. Containing 20 Plates of 
Alphabets and Initials, including Roman, Gothic, and Italian Script, with 
notes on How to Set our Lettcrs, &c. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


HANDCRAFT IN WOOD AND METAL 
By JOHN HOoPER, late Lecturer, I,.C.C., and ALFRED J. SHIRLEY, Technical 
Instructor and Lecturer to the L.C.C. With 300 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Price 10s. 6d. net. 
This volume has been prepared with special reference to Courses for Classes 
in Manual [raining, but will be found useful to all concerned with the 
Decorative Crafts. 


APPROVAL FORM 


To the Educational Department— 
MESSRS. B. T. BATSFORD, LTD., 
94 High Helbern, Lendon, W.C. 


Please send for my inspection copies Of...........cccccececece A 
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Assistants wishing to examine theese books are requested to forward 
their applications through their Head Teachers. J.ofE 
.O . 
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age, has been awarded to John Hood, of George Heriot’s 
School, Edinburgh. This scholarship is tenable at Geelong 
College. 


THE King has been pleased, on the recommendation of 
the Secretary of State for Scotland, to approve the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Alexander Stewart Ferguson, M.A., Professor 
of Mental and Moral Philosophy at Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, to be Regius Professor of Logic in 
Aberdeen University in the place of the Rev. William 
Leslie Davidson, M.A., LL.D., resigned. 


* * & 


THE council of St. George’s School for Girls, Edinburgh, 
has appointed Miss Margaret C. Aitken as headmistress in 
succession to Miss Freer. Miss Aitken will take up her 
new duties in January with ripe experience and high com- 
mendation. She holds the degree of M.A. of Edinburgh, 
and she has been a most successful headmistress since 1919 
at the Shefheld High School for Girls. 


+ * + 


Sır ROBERT BorDEN, Prime Minister of Canada from 
IQII to 1920, has accepted the invitation to be the Rhodes 
Memorial lecturer under the Rhodes Trustees for the year 
1927. He will reside in Oxford during the summer term. 

+ * + 


Mr. L. S. Dawe, the recently appointed headmaster of 
the Strand School, Brixton, in succession to Mr. Ronald 
Gurner, now headmaster of King Edward VI School, 
Sheffield, is a soccer Blue, and an Irish International. He 
was formerly head of the modern side at St. Paul’s, Ham- 


mersmith. 
* * * 


Tue Rev. A. V. Billen has been appointed by the Midland 
Woodward Society to the headmastership of St. Oswald’s 


School, Ellesmere, in succession to the Rev. T. H. Hed- 
worth on preferment to the rectory of Wellesbourne, 
Warwick. Dr. Billen graduated from University College, 
Oxford, with a double first in Mathematics, Mods. and 
Finals. He is also a Ph.D. and B.D. of London University, 
and he has been a lecturer at East London College, an 
assistant master at the Crypt Grammar School, Gloucester, 
and senior mathematical master at the Leeds Grammar 


School since 1915. 
* * * 


By the death of the Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur Herbert Dyke 
Acland, this country has lost one of its hardest and most 
highly honoured workers in the cause of education. A pupil 
at Rugby, and an undergraduate at Christ Church, Oxford, 
he took second classes in Classical Mods. and Law and 
Modern History, and became Senior Bursar, and later Hon. 
Fellow of Balliol. He was Minister of Education from 1892 
to 1895, first chairman of the Consultative Committee of 
the Board of Education, and first chairman of the Teachers’ 
Registration Council. He took a leading part in the organi- 
zation of intermediate education in Wales, and in the 
formulation of the codes for elementary schools and evening 
continuation schools in England. 

* + + 


ANOTHER great headmaster has passed away by the 
death of the Rev. E. A. Abbott, M.A., D.D., at the age of 
87. Graduating from St. John’s, Cambridge, he was senior 
classic, seventh senior optime, and senior Chancellor's 
medallist in 1861, and Scholefield prizeman in 1862. His 
first appointment was a mastership on the staff of King 
Edward’s, Birmingham, and from there he went to Clifton 
under Percival. He became headmaster of the City of 
London School in 1865, and continued in office for almost 
twenty-five years. 

ONLOOKER. 


MANCHESTER MUNICIPAL 


COLLEGE s TECHNOLOGY 


Principal : 
B. MOUAT JONES, D.S.O., M.A.(Oxon.). 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


(Faculty of Technology) 


DEGREE COURSES IN TECHNOLOGY 


The Prospectus gives particulars of the courses leading to the 
Manchester University degrees (B.Sc.Tech., M.Sc.Tech., and 
Ph.D.) in the Faculty of Technology, in the following Depart- 
ments : 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING (Prof. DEMPSTER SMITH, 
M.B.E., M.Sc.Tech.). 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING (Prof. Mires WALKER, 
M.A., D.Sc.). 


MUNICIPAL AND SANITARY ENGINEERING 
(G. S. CoLEMAN, D.Sc.). 


CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY, including General Chemical 
Technology, Chemistry of Textiles (Bleaching, Dyeing, 
Printing, and Finishing), Paper Manufacture, Metallurgy 
and Assaying, Chemical Technology of Brewing, Electro- 
Chemistry, engage aps Colouring Matters, Foodstuffs, 
and Fuels (Prof. F. L. Pyman, D.Sc., F.R.S.). 


TEXTILE TECHNOLOGY (Prof. W. E. MORTON, 
M.Sc.Tech.). 


Prospectus will be forwarded free on application to the 
REGISTRAR, College of Technology, Manchester. 


‘¢ Another Anthology of Poetry!” 


PATTERN POETRY 


Edited by 
RICHARD WILSON, B.A., D.Litt. 


Editor of “ Laureata,” “ Coronata, ” “The Gleeman,” &c., &c. 
(Being Nos. 67 and 68 of the * Teaching of English ” Series.) 


Part I. Junior, 224 pages. Price is. 6d. 
Part II. Intermediate, 256 pages. Price 1s. 9d. 
Part III. Senior. (Now in the press.) 

Each book contains Standard and Modern Verse with Literary 


Exercises on each Poem. 


The Nottingham Guardian says: 


“ Pattern Poetry, Part I,” brings the boy or girl to the poets by way 
of the simplest pieces that, from the beginning, may induce the desire 
to write verse and keep at bay the atmosphere of the academic. The 
volume is called on its title page a "' book of chosen verses, of cogita- 
tion, browsing, dreaming, and occasional imitation,” and this is an 
excellent description. All the poetry here is of the sort that makes an 
immediate appeal, and the lessons that are to be learnt from the pieces, 
in addition to the pure pleasure of reading them, are pointed in a 
delightful way by Mr. Wilson. After each poem he has written a 
little, musing commentary that will suggest beauties in the picce that 
the child had missed before, and teach casily something of the 
technique of versification. 

“ The second part is for older boys or girls—‘ a book of English poems, 
standard and modern,’ Mr. Wilson calls it, ‘with helps to contem- 
plation and mild incitements to emulation ' and in it is a good 
piece of work. It has in it some of the finest poetry in our literature : 
yet all of it is such as will hold the attention. a young reader, and 
Mr. Wilson's suggestions are as useful as those in the first part.” 


Specimen Copies from 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD, 
35 and 36 PATERNOSTER ROW, EC.4 
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THE SHELDON PRESS 


THE BEDE HISTORIES 


EpITED By Miss H. L. POWELL 
Series II. Vol. I [Ready early in November 


HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 
From the Earliest Times to 1066. 
By ADELINE I. RussELL, M.A. With 122 Illustrations and 
8 Maps. 7} x 5. 308 pp. Cloth boards. 2s. 6d. net. 
[The first volume of a junior series, by Miss Adeline Russell. It 
treats of the carly period of our national history. With over 100 illus- 
trations and 308 pages st is splendid value for money.) 


Series III. Vol. Til [Ready in November 


HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND 


By ALicE DRAYTON GREENWOOD, F.R.Hist.Soc. Vol. ITI, 

A.D. 1689-1834. With about twenty Illustrations and 

Maps. 8? x 54. 336 pp. Cloth boards. 7s. 6d. net. 
[Miss A. D. Greenwood's two volumes of Bede Histories already 
published, tell the story of our people down to the Revolution of 1688. 
Of the second volume, ‘' History,” the journal of the Historical Associa- 
tion, said ; ** (This) should be invaluable to the highest forms of schools 
and to undergraduates. . . . One has a sense that everything ts here 
that is wanted... . The publishers deserve our gratitude for having 
poaa so complete a volume at the remarkably modest price of 

s. 6d.” 

Miss Greenwood, though a competent all-round historian, is best 
known for her work on the Eighteenth Century. So her third volume, 
dealing with the period 1689-1834, ss eagerly expected.) 


A SIMPLE GUIDE TO ROCK GARDENING 


By x James L. COTTER. 7$ x 5.128 pp. Cloth boards. 

2s. 6d. net. 
Tells the reader how to grow Rock Plants and how lo look after a 
ock Garden} 

FRENCH CATHEDRALS : Bayeux, Coutances, 

- Evreux, St. Pol-de-Leon. 

By Jocetyn Perkins, M.A., D.C.L., F.S.A. Fully Illus- 

trated. 64 x 4. 16 pp. Paper cover. Each 4d. net. 


FICTION 


THE LAUGHING BUDDHA. A Tale of Love 


and Adventure in Western China. 
By James LivinGsTONE STEWaRT, Vice-President of the 
West China Union University. Cloth boards. 3s. 6d. net. 


A YELLOW NAPOLEON. A Romance of West 
Africa. 
By ARTHUR E. SoutHon. Cloth boards. 2s. 6d. net. 


SPLENDID BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Please ask for these Titles 
THE BEGGAR PRINCESS 
By MABEL L. TYRRELL. 3s. 6d. net. 
THE ARDICE FORTUNE. A Story of Girl Guides 
By H. B. DAVIDSON. 3s. net. 
BICKERING WITH THE DONS. A Tale of Bristol 
Privateers 
By PETER SCARLETT. 2s. 6d. net. 
THE LAMB HOUSE PLOT 
By D. M. PERCY SMITH. 2s. 6d. net. 

THE LAND OF THE FIRESTONE. A Story of 
Adventure in the deep Forests of America 
and upon the High Seas 

By ALFRED JUDD. 2s. 6d. net. 

THE LOST CAVE AND THOSE KENNARDS 
By NANCY M. HAYES. 2s. 6d. net. 

THE SURPRISING HOLIDAYS 
By E. M. CHANNON. 2s. 6d. net. 

MY LADY VENTURESOME. A Story of 1685 
By DOROTHEA MOORE. 2s. net. 

STAR MAIDEN. A Tale of Southern India 
By ELEANOR PEGG. 2s. net. 

THE CREAKING BOUGH 
By WINIFRED PARES, 2s. net. 

WRENS TO THE RESCUE. A Book of Adventure 
By ALFRED JUDD. ls. 6d. net. 

A Complete List, with Coloured Illustrations, of these and other 

books may be had post free. 


THE SHELDON PRESS, 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2 


and of all Booksellers. 


Please send for lists 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


These prices are strictly net, and ave subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 


PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Whole Page .. £8 10 0 Half Column [} page] £2 10 0 
One Column [$ page} 4 10 0 One-eighth Page .. 1 5 0 
Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d, 


SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
Qd. per line ; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
An extra fee ot ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 


If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 

(Advertisers are reminded that ‘* Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, of fo a CHRISTIAN NAMB without a SURNAME," at Post Offices are not 
taken in, but ave sent at once to the Returned Letier Office.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and Cheques should 
be crossed, “ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
be recesved at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 


Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad, 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 


Date of application of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of front 
page. 


LONDON: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, 
E.C. 4. 


Schools and Universities of Great Britain 


V XI.—MODERN UNIVERSITIES 
By Prof. E. T. CampaGcnac, M.A., University of Liverpool 


T is a hundred and one years exactly since the poet, 
Thomas Campbell, advocated the establishment of a 
university for London. Within three years the University 
opened its doors in Gower Street. It had no charter; it 
had no official recognition; but it existed, and it was at 
work. In that short space of time some important and 
far-reaching decisions were made by the promoters of 
university education. These are lucidly set forth by Prof. 
Adamson in his “‘ Short History of Education.” The older 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge were inaccessible to 
many persons who desired university education and this 
for two reasons: first, they were practically confined to 
members of the Church of England and, second, they were 
costly ; the Nonconformists and the poor could not enter. 
They were costly because students of those universities 
must be members of a college; they were confined to the 
Church of England because, belonging to an age when 
religion and learning dwelt together, they were older than 
Nonconformity. Two questions then arose: first, could 
a university be formed and maintained which would admit 
and keep persons who held various religious beliefs or 
none; and second, could a university come into being 
without colleges? To the first of these questions the 
answer, in effect, was that no common religious basis could 
be found for a modern university. The Council of the 
London University declared that they ‘‘ found it impossible 
to unite the principles of free admission to persons of all 
religious denominations with any plan of theological 
instruction or any form of religious discipline; and they 
were thus compelled by necessity to leave this great and 
primary object of education, which they deem far too 
important for compromise to the direction and superin- 
tendence of the natural guardians of the pupils ” (Adamson, 
p. 279). 
This pronouncement at once stimulated the activity of 
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men who held that religion, as in this country it is exhibited 
in the teaching of the Church of England, should, as a 
‘‘primary object of education,” have its assured and 
recognized place in any and every educational institution ; 
and in 1829 they succeeded in getting for King’s College 
(opened in 1831) a charter, in which they made known their 
purpose of *‘ giving instruction in the various branches of 
literature and science and the doctrines and duties of 
Christianity as the same are inculcated by the United 
Church of England and Ireland.” In 1836, the institution 
at Gower Street received a charter as University College, 
London, and simultaneously the University of London was 
officially founded by another charter ‘‘ granted to persons 
eminent in literature and science, to act as a Board of 
Examiners and to perform the functions of the Examiners 
in the Senate House of Cambridge ; this body to be termed 
the University of London.’’ The University was an examin- 
ing body, but students trained at King’s and at University 
College were to be admitted to its examinations and could 
take its degrees. 

The decision of the London University to keep out 
theological instruction and religious discipline has been 
re-affirmed by most of the universities which have been 
later established. And the notion of a university which 
need have no colleges within it has also been in general 
adopted, at any rate, in the beginnings of the newer 
establishments. Durham, which received its charter in 
1837, is an exception; it has had colleges, and, what is 
more, residential colleges, and it has included divinity and 
religious knowledge among the subjects of study. 

If it is true that the causes already named combined 
to call the new universities into existence, we must not 
suppose that these were the only causes. Many persons, 
no doubt, desired what Oxford and Cambridge had to give, 
and being unable to become members of those Universi- 
ties, created other universities which might supply what 
they wanted. And it was natural and right and inevitable 
that the old universities should exercise a powerful influ- 
ence upon the new. But there were many persons also 
who desired what Oxford and Cambridge were not giving 
or were supposed not to be giving. It was believed that 
new universities might apply themselves more vigorously 
to modern needs and especially to the advancement of 
scientific studies in their practical and industrial applica- 
tions. Further, the claim of women, insufficiently recog- 
nized—so it was held—at Oxford and Cambridge to 
“higher ” education, and the hope of providing some 
measure of liberal studies for working-class folk, seemed 
likely to be fulfilled by new institutions. Thus several 
university colleges, many of them presently to become 
universities or parts of federal universities, arose. The 
Firth College at Sheffield, established in 1879, became 
University College in 1897; the Mason College, Birming- 
ham, dates from 1880; University Colleges date, at Bristol 
from 1876, at Liverpool from 1882, at Cardiff from 1883, 
at Bangor from 1884, at Exeter from 1893, at Colchester 
from 1896. At Southampton the Hartley College (1859) is 
of earlier origin ; the University College of Wales, Aberyst- 
wyth, was founded in 1872. Earlier than these was the Owens 
College, Manchester (1851). The three Welsh Colleges, 
with the addition of Swansea, are now the University of 
Wales. Manchester, Liverpool, and Leeds at one time 
formed the Victoria University, and with them Sheffield 
was for a time incorporated. Each of these soon became 
a separate university : Manchester and Liverpool in 1903 ; 
Leeds in 1904; Shefheld in 1905. The University of 
Birmingham dates from 1900, and Bristol from r909. And 
the impulse which prompted these establishments is still 
strong; university colleges are still aspiring to be univer- 
sities—Exeter and Nottingham are instances; and new 
universities are projected—as at Hull. 

The new universities, remarkable as has been the rapidity 
with which they have sprung up within a space of not 
much more than a generation, remarkable as has been 
their growth in the number of their students, have not 


checked the increase of Oxford and Cambridge, both of 
which are thronged now as never before. 

The Report of the Universities Grants Committee for 
the year 1923-4 has some interesting figures. There are 
nearly 30,000 full-time students in English universities. 
Of these nearly 5,000 are at Cambridge and over 4,000 at 
Oxford ; the University of London, in its various institu- 
tions, has close upon 9,000; the remaining universities 
and university colleges have over 11,000. The Welsh 
universities have 2,600; the Scottish over 10,000. In the 
year specially reviewed by the Committee there were 
“ 56°9 per cent more full-time students of both sexes at 
our Universities and Colleges than before the war.”’ 

The proportion of men students to women students is 
worth noting: for England as a whole 71°4 per cent were 
men and 28°6 were women; for Manchester 63:3 per cent 
were men and 36°7 were women; for Liverpool 67 per 
cent were men and 33 per cent were women; for Oxford 
82°2 per cent were men and 17:8 per cent were women; 
for Cambridge 90°8 per cent were men and g°2 per cent 
were women. 

If the current of the past thirty years is maintained, we 
May expect the new universities to increase in number 
and probably in size ; there will be more of them and they 
will be larger. And it is impossible not to believe that the 
current will grow in intensity and in volume. What then 
are these great institutions doing ? 

They are a signal proof afforded by our age of the 
reality and permanence of spiritual and intellectual interests. 
Granted, that the new universities have made great con- 
tributions to those sciences such as chemistry and physics, 
engineering and medicine, the results and rewards of which 
can be weighed in the scales of utility and recorded in 
statistics, and which facilitate the movements of our 
elaborate society and improve the material conditions of 
life, these very results and rewards, at their highest and 
best development, have been incidental; they are the 
by-products yielded in the discovery of truth. But it is 
not in these fields alone that the new universities have 
well served the cities in which they have been set up and 
the country to which they belong. In letters and arts, in 
history and philosophy, they have given proof of their 
fertility. If they have trained for our schools a host of 
teachers, they have also attempted, not in vain, to broaden 
the meaning of education; and by strengthening the 
alliance, always firm, between the schools and themselves, 
have not only consolidated a profession, but have laid 
the foundations of teaching in a generous conception of 
service to the community at large. 

The new universities have needed and have won the 
generous aid of the societies in the midst of which they 
have grown up, and have rejoiced in the help, even more 
generous and indeed quite magnificent, of private bene- 
factors, who have known how to combine the office of the 
patron with the position of the friend. They have been 
proud mendicants; and when they have received alms, 
they have maintained their liberty. 

They have had their faults. Once and again they have 
yielded to the temptation to go too fast, to run before they 
could walk; they have once and again encouraged the 
belief that a university course leads to success in life, to 
rich emoluments and promotion; and students who have 
cherished this belief have been disappointed, either by 
finding that there is no immediate traffic between ideas 
and money, or by learning that success, as measured in 
the market-place, is not, even for those who get it, the 
best thing in the world. Eager to show that research is 
part, a noble part, of their purpose, they have sometimes 
been fain to grant the name of research to studies not the 
most profound, and to publish quickly what might have 
been matured by judicious delay. Determined not to 
hide their light under a bushel, they have stooped, once 
and more than once, to the follies of advertisement. Oxford 
and Cambridge are known to the world for their universi- 
ties; Manchester and Liverpool are known to the world 
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for their cotton, their shipping, their municipal achieve- 
ments, and only to a very small part of the world for their 
universities. The citizens of Oxford and Cambridge can- 
not be unaware of the Universities which adorn and over- 
shadow their towns; the citizens of Manchester and 
Liverpool may not know the Universities which bear their 
name. A conspicuous seclusion may be enjoyed by the 
Oxford or Cambridge tutor; the professor of a modern 
university may be quite unnoticeable and unnoticed in the 
vast community in which he has raised his head : and it is 
not easy for him both to devote himself to his books and 
his pupils and also to bear a part in the public life of his 
new city. It is true that some academic persons have the 
qualities which quickly command public attention ; others, 
who think they have them, are the victims of an amusing 
illusion: those whose gifts escape fame should be con- 
tented with the dignity and composure which fame too 
often destroys. 

But the solidity, the range, the worth of the work done 
by the modern universities have all been so great, that 
their faults appear in contrast as very slight blemishes. 

The new universities have had their faults; they have 
also had, not perhaps misfortunes, but hardships. They 
have lived from hand to mouth ; they have had, especially 
in their earlier years, to make the most of inadequate 
equipment; their laboratories have not been as amply 
provided as their enterprise deserved ; notably they have 
suffered from the poverty of their libraries. But these 
troubles have prompted ingenuity and resourcefulness, 
which, in turn, are now being rewarded by benefactions 
rendered on a scale and with a frequency which astonish 
not only the recipients, but the world. 

It was natural that at the outset the new universities 
should be powerfully influenced by the old universities, 
from which they drew almost all of their teachers. It was 
not less natural that after a time they should suffer a 
reaction and try, for better or for worse, to be different 
from them. The strength of the old universities, in so 
‘far as teaching is concerned, lies in the intimate association 
of the older with the younger generation; it lies in the 
tutorial system. Not in big classes gathered to hear 
lectures, but in small groups of students working together 
with their teachers is the best work done. It is done at 
great cost to the teacher, who must sacrifice much of his 
leisure and most of his opportunities of achieving public 
recognition. It is a sacrifice to be made with caution; a 
man must restore his own mind; he must enlarge and 
embellish his subject; he must not become a drudge. 
But teaching means self-sacrifice, the postponement of 
even legitimate ambitions : and it is not easy to adjust the 
claims of citizenship, of scholarship, and of teaching. In 
the new universities it was at one time felt that the 
tutorial labours of Oxford and Cambridge men were alto- 
gether too expensive in energy for the older generation, 
and perhaps devitalizing for the younger; but the habit 
of the older universities is now being restored in the 
newer. 

In another matter the modern universities are finding 
that wisdom dwelt with their predecessors. Go to Oxford 
or Cambridge and ask ‘‘ Where is the University ? ” and 
no man can tell you. Colleges, in which men or women 
live, you will see; local habitations with names, but the 
University you will not see. Go to a city in which there 
is a modern university and ask for it, and you will be 
directed to a building or a group of buildings where instruc- 
tion is given or studies conducted; but colleges, where 
men or women live, you will not see. There are excep- 
tions ; but this is the common rule. But hostels are now 
growing up to take the place of the ancient colleges ; and 
the reason for this is not merely that students whose homes 
are distant may be suitably lodged, but that we are con- 
verted to the ancient doctrine that learning and life are 
not to be divorced, that in society men learn to live and 
live to learn. Names have their value, and a good name 
is a great asset. We may hope that hostels will be multi- 


plied, but also that they will come to call themselves 
colleges. The students’ unions have played a great part 
in the development of modern universities ; but there is a 
wide difference between a place to which you “ go” and 
a place in which you live. And in their college life the 
older universities have an incalculably great advantage 
over the modern. 

There is one further matter which must be named. A 
visitor to Oxford or Cambridge will see not a university, 
but he will see the University Church; let him enter any 
college and he will see the college chapel. The modern 
universities have no chapel. It was generally believed by 
the men who caused their establishment that there could 
not be, and by some that there ought not to be, any such 
thing. That there could not be in the new foundations 
any common form of religious expression they may have 
been right in believing forty years ago; that there ought 
never to be any such form may very well be doubted. 
Even if the college chapels at Oxford and Cambridge were 
empty and unvisited, they would still be there, monuments 
of a faith which the world has not put from it, and emblems 
of a unity of purpose which should give significance to all 
the varied pursuits of men. On this matter opinion is 
divided ; and since it is very hard to achieve an expres- 
sion of religious belief which would win the assent of all, 
or even of a majority, it is likely that for our time no 
attempt will be made to get it. There are those who 
quite definitely and strongly hold that the modern univer- 
sities are the better for this defect ; indeed, they will not 
allow that it is a defect: they think it an assurance of 
freedom. There are others, however, who lament it, 
though hitherto they have been unable to supply what they 
desire. But here, whichever party may be right and 
whichever may prevail, is the most important difference 
between the old and the modern universities. 


THE OxFoRD UNIVERSITY Press has recently issued a new 
edition of its General Catalogue, in the usual somewhat ornate 
cover, which includes titles of all books issued up to the end of 
1925. The index alone consists of 136 double-column pages of 
small type. In the preface, the early publication is announced 
of the tenth volume of the Oxford Dictionary ; the 1912-21 
“ Supplement of the Dictionary of National Biography ” is also 
in the press. 

* * * 

THE PEOPLE’s LEAGUE OF HEALTH has arranged two series of 
lectures to be delivered in the room of the Medical Society of 
London, 11 Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. One series 
of eight lectures, dealing with ‘‘ The Mind and What we Ought 
to Know about it,” commences on November 1, at 6 p.m. The 
second series of seven lectures, on ‘‘ Diet: What we should Eat 
and why,’’ commences on November 3, at 6 p.m. For tickets 
and other particulars application should be made to Miss Olga 
Nethersole, R.R.C., The People’s League of Health, 12 Stratford 
Place, London, W. 1. 

* s * 

NORTHAMPTON POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, St. John Street, 
London, E.C. 1, offers day and evening classes in both pure and 
applied science. Engineering courses include optical engineer- 
ing and ophthalmic optics, horology, automobile work, aero- 
nautics, and radio-telegraphy, while there are also evening 
courses in fuels, metallurgy, and domestic subjects and women s 
trades. Students from London junior technical institutes have 
special privileges, while those over 18 years of age from the 
counties of London, Kent, and Middlesex are admitted at 
reduced fees. 

* * * 

THE MERSEYSIDE AQUARIUM SOCIETY has been formed to 
further and encourage the study of aquatic plants and animals 
in aquaria and vivaria by meetings and discussions, the giving 
of lectures, the holding of exhibitions, the establishment of a 
permanent public aquarium, &c. Six evening meetings are held 
during the winter months from October to March, and outdoor 
excursions are arranged during these and the summer months 
for the collection of specimens and the study of aquatic life in 
the field. A library for the use of members is in course of 
formation. Further information may be obtained from Mr. F. 
Jefferies, Hon. Sec., 18 Massey Park, Wallasey, Cheshire. 
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Physical Training in Boys’ Secondary Schools 
AN EXPERIMENT IN PREPARATION 
By A. D. J. MILNE, B.A., Royal Grammar School, Newcastle-on-Tyne 


HERE is no doubt that one of the greatest contribu- 
tions to educational practice made by English schools 
in the past is the insistence on the value of games in school 
training. It is therefore somewhat surprising to find that 
the newer boys’ schools which have come into being as a 
result of the Act of 1902 appear to pay little regard to 
physical training, and that, moreover, physical training as 
such is very indifferently organized in boys’ secondary 
schools of all types. The Chief Medical Officer of the 
Board of Education writes in his latest report: “ A survey 
of physical training in boys’ secondary schools made by 
Captain Grenfell, His Majesty’s Inspector of Physical 
Training in 1923, showed that the training was inefficient 
in nearly 80 per cent of the schools visited.’’ The cause of 
this inefficiency is not far to seek. As was pointed out at 
the Headmasters’ Conference at Shrewsbury last Decem- 
ber, there exists in England no institution for the training 
of men instructors in physical education. An Englishman 
who wishes seriously to train as a physical instructor must 
go to Sweden, or, better still, to Denmark to pursue a 
course of study; in Denmark he may even take the art 
of physical instruction as one of the subjects in a degree 
course at the university. Such a course is beyond the 
means of most masters in secondary schools, and until the 
matter is taken up by the English universities the schools 
will be denied their fullest development. 

In the meantime, the Board of Education, realizing the 
seriousness of the situation, has instituted one or two 
summer courses for masters in charge of physical training 
and games. A short account of the experiment at East- 
bourne will show what can be done for existing teachers : 

On July 28 there assembled at Eastbourne nearly a 
hundred secondary schoolmasters, from all parts of England 
and Wales and representing every subject in the curri- 
culum, to hazard a month’s training in the course of 
physical education organized by the Board of Education. 
Of these, seventy-five were new to the course. The 
remainder, veterans of one and two years’ standing, had 
already sampled its wares, either at Eastbourne last year, 
or at Scarborough in 1924, and, finding them good, were 
now coming back for more. 

The idea of running a vacation course in physical 
education proceeded directly from the closing down of the 
one-year physical training course attached to the Sheffield 
Training College. The need for trained teachers in the 
secondary schools was pressing, and to meet it the Board 
of Education suggested to the Educational Handwork 
Association that it should incorporate in its list of 
courses for 1924 one on physical education for secondary 
school men, offering at the same time to lend two of its 
Inspectors to conduct the training. The suggestion was 
accepted by the E.H.A., the course was arranged for a 
month at Scarborough, and, under the direction of Major 
A. E. Syson and Captain S. J. Parker, fifty-seven student- 
masters gave themselves to this first experiment. So 
successful was it, that in the next year the Board adopted 
the course as its own and arranged for it to be held over 
four weeks at Eastbourne. South Lynn School was taken 
as the hostel, and only the limits of accommodation pre- 
vented the number taking the course from being double 
that of the previous year. The practical teaching was put 
into the hands of two trained teachers: Mr. R. G. Lean, 
one-time tutor at the Sheffield course and now director of 
physical education in Leicester, and Mr. C. E. Bayliss, 
trained at Sheffield and now tutor of physical education 
to St. Mark’s and St. John’s and Westminster Training 
Colleges. 

The success of this course warranted further growth, 
and so for the 1926 course two hostels were taken, one of 


which was set aside for the married men who had brought 
their wives and families with them. Larger numbers were 
thus made possible, and a development on the previous 
years’ courses was made by running alongside the ordinary 
or ‘‘A’’ course, a second for those who had attended the 
earlier training and were now wishing to advance further. 
This continuation course was given entirely imto the 
charge of Mr. Lean, and as it lasted only a fortnight, it 
was given in duplicate—sixteen attending the first fort- 
night and twenty-two the second. 

The “ A” course was large enough to be divided into 
three classes, one of which was conducted by Mr. Bayliss 
and the other two by teachers new to the course, Mr. W. 
Russell Rees, trained at Shefheld and now physical train- 
ing and games master at Kettering Grammar School, and 
Mr. C. S. Axom, late physical training master at Hanley 
High School and recently appointed tutor in physical 
education and music at Bede College, Durham. 

Working hours were from 8.45 to 1.15, with a short 
break in the middle. Each day’s time-table contained one 
period of practical gymnastics, one of teaching practice, 
one of ‘‘ games and agility,” and a lecture on gymnastic 
theory. No attempt, of course, was made to pack into 
these periods a complete course of training. To have tried 
to do so would have been simple foolishness. Rather was 
it the aim of the training to give the teacher-student an 
introductory insight into the methods and materials of 
modern gymnastic education, and by thus giving him an 
idea of the essential importance of the subject, to arouse 
his desire to delve further, both on his own account and in 
tuture continuation courses. 

In this, if an opinion may be ventured at so short range, 
the course succeeded. In the practical gymnastics the 
classes never got beyond the simpler exercises, but the 
fundamental art of constructing and controlling a lesson 
was so well put forward, that by the end of the month the 
teacher-students were as familiar with the mysteries of 
table construction and executive terminology as with the 
rudiments of their own subjects. The method of teaching 
in these practical periods was to pack as much material as 
possible into the first fortnight, and then, in the second, 
to sift it into digestible portions. It might have been a 
wiser plan to have packed and sifted on alternate days. 

Teaching practice began with the giving of elementary 
commands in mass, and gradually worked up to the 
individual taking of a class—sometimes boys, sometimes 
the apprentice’s own class, sometimes one of the other 
classes. 

‘‘Games and agility ’’ periods were used to demonstrate 
and practise such gymnastic posers as headstands, hand- 
springs, cart-wheels, backward rolls ; and such minor team 
games as volley-ball, captain-ball, corner-spry, with their 
lesser variants. 

The lectures were designed to give some understanding 
of the physiological theory underlying gymnastic move- 
ments. The subject, however, was too extensive and 
intricate to be treated in the slight way that the nature of 
the course demanded, and, in trying their best to reduce 
it to required proportions, it was obvious that the lecturers 
felt the burden of their subject. It was only when the 
living form was used as a demonstration model that the 
lectures most nearly realized their purpose. So much more 
quickly does the eye understand than the ear. 

To those who had had some experience of gymnastic 
teaching, there was much that was new in the methods 
taught at the course. In the first place, there is the grad- 
ing of the Swedish system into definite age-groups. The 
complaints against most systems of “ P.T.” is that they 
are for adults only. Here, at last, is a scheme outlined 
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for progressive use from the age of 9 right up to the age of 
leaving school. 

Then there is the working of the team system—a device 
by which a Swedish product is naturalized for English use. 
By dividing up the class into teams, each under its team 
leader, the attempt is made, not only to develop the one- 
for-all spirit which must underlie all team action, but also 
to bring into the lesson the atmosphere of friendly com- 
petition, so giving it a swing and an enjoyment which 
stereotyped drill must always lack. It is also designed to 
encourage initiative and powers of leadership, for, in its 
later stages, the teacher makes a great deal to depend on 
the team leader. 

Then further, no waste time is allowed in the lesson. If 
one section of the class is working on one apparatus, the 
rest do not wait their turn at ease, but are given some other 
apparatus to be used in an exercise which requires only 
the minimum of supervision from the teacher. From the 
beginning of the lesson to the end, the gymnasium is to be 
a hive of continuous and interested activity. 

The emphasis upon games in the gymnastic lesson, 
especially where there is no gymnastic apparatus available, 
is another illustration of new methods. Not only are they 
aids to agility, and valuable towards building up the team 
spirit, but in the form of minor team games, they make 
excellent substitutes for the major games of cricket and 
football wherever ground room is limited. 

Throughout the course everything was done by those 
in command to make the teacher-students feel that though 
keen work was the first essential, they fully realized that 
it was work in what would normally have been free holiday 
time, and that they were anxious to make it as much 
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like a holiday as possible. To that end, Captain Parker 
set himself aside from the work proper and became for the 
time being an admirable master of social ceremonies. 
Under his direction a definite social programme was 
arranged and carried through. Teams representing the 
course met local teams at cricket and tennis, and inter- 
class matches were keenly fought out in various games, 
including the old Sussex game of stool-ball. An exciting 
sports and gymkhana meeting was held towards the end 
of the month; socials, with music and country dancing, 
filled two evenings of each week; and, in addition to 
these arranged items, there were always the attractions 
offered by Eastbourne itself. Possibly the most enjoyable 
of the social events was the outing to Pevensey and Battle, 
when (dare it be said ?) it must have been rather difficult 
to recognize in the motor-coach party a group of earnest 
teachers of the young. 

The most distinct impressions that remain after under- 
going this month’s ordeal by gym. are, first, of the 
splendid way in which our temporary masters laid them- 
selves out to give us the most enjoyable, as well as the 
most efficient of courses; and, second, of the way in 
which they tried to infect us with their own conviction of 
the vital importance of sound physical training as a part 
of general education. The day of the rigid separation of 
physical and mental is happily passing. It is not right 
that physical training should be treated as an extra and 
left in a corner to make shift for itself. The importance 
of gymnastics in fitting the mind as well as the body, 
demands for it an essential place in every school time- 
table and adequate provision for its needs, both in time 
and money. 7 


Varia 


The autumn list issued by Messrs. W. HEFFER & Son, LTD., 
contains the titles of works on Cambridge and of several new 
educational books. The Decennial Index, 1916-25, of the 
Analyst is also announced. 


* s s 


In an urgent appeal for funds, the PROFESSIONAL CLASSES AID 
CouNCIL reminds us that this charity has been hard hit financi- 
ally and its work increased as a result of the coal strike. Some 
14,000 deserving cases have come before the Council since 1914. 

* * * 


The Announcement List of MEssrs. BLACKIE & Son, LTD., 
contains a bewildering profusion of titles of books for girls and 
boys of all ages. It should help to solve many problems of 
birthday and Christmas gifts. 


* 2 + 


It is unusual for a book to pass through almost 100 editions. 
Messrs. E. Marlborough & Co., publishers of A Summary of 
French Verbs, by M. de Beauvoisin, have notified us that that 
book is now in its ninety-sixth edition. 

$ * $ 


Messrs. James Brown & Sons, Ltd., Darnley Street, Glasgow, 
have forwarded copies of their 1927 Diary for Boy Scouts and 
Diary . for Girl Guides. Both diaries are in handy form and 
contain notes on Scout lore and objects. 

* * * 


The Municipal Library, Bristol, has published the eighth 
series of “ Syllabus of Half-hour Talks to Children.” The talks 
are given to boys and girls from the local elementary schools 
one afternoon each week. 

$ * $ 


National diet, with special reference to the needs of brain 
workers and of all leading a more or less sedentary life, is the 
subject of the latest publication of the Foop EDUCATION 
Society, 24 Tufton Street, (Deans Yard), London, S.W. 1, 7d., 
post free. Its title is “ The Diet of Educationists.” 

= * s 


“ English from Piers Plowman to the Forsyte Saga ” is the 
title of a little guide to English literature from the thirteenth 
century to the twentieth, which will be forwarded, post free, 
on application to W. & G, Foyle, Ltd., 121-5 Charing Cross 
Road, London, W.C. 2. 


Reference works are always useful, and the information from 
MEssrs. STANLEY PauL & Co. that ‘‘ Who’s Who in America ” 
for 1926-7 is ready will be welcomed. The Announcement List 
of this firm promises many fiction works and some additions to 
the International Library Series, which consists of translations 
of continental writers. 

$ s 

The Autumn List from the SOCIETY FoR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE contains material ranging from a work on the 
sun-dials and time markers of medieval churches, and studies 
of native life in South Africa, to devotional works. Prof. E. 
Allison Peers is also contributing a volume of ‘‘ Studies of the 
Spanish Mystics.” 

2 4 * 

The fourth Annual Conference of the WOMEN’S ENGINEERING 
SOCIETY was held at the University of Leeds on September 3-6 
last, under the presidency of Mrs. L. A. Willson. Some valu- 
able papers were presented which now appear in the September 
issue of The Woman Engineer, the organ of the Society. Two 
new grades of membership have been introduced—graduates and 
associates—with the view of forming a reserve membership. 

* * s 


The directors of Robert Holden & Co., Ltd., have pleasure in 
announcing that the prize in their First Novel Competition has 
been awarded to Mr. Peter Hastings for his novel, “ S.P.Q.R.” 
The judges, who are unanimous in their decision, were Mrs. C. A. 
Nicholson (author of “ The Dancer's Cat”; ‘‘ Dust on the 
Wind,” &c., &c.), Vernon Knowles (author of “ Beads of 
Coloured Days ” ; “ Here and Otherwhere,” &c., &c.), Russell 
Green, B.A. (author of “ Passions,” &c.; joint editor of The 
New Coterie), and J. Duncan Miller, B.A. (managing director, 
Robert Holden & Co., Ltd.). 

£ 2 s 

The Royal Society of Arts has issued its sessional programme. 
The three Howard lectures will be delivered on November 15, 
22, and 29, by Prof. H. L. Callender, on “ Recent Experiments 
on the Properties of Steam at High Pressures.” Cantor lectures 
will be delivered in January by Dr. L. C. Martin on recent 
progress in optics, in February, by Prof. E. G. Coker, on photo- 
elastic measurements and stress distribution, in March, by Mr. 
G. I. Finch, on industrial applications of electrothermics, and 
a Ap and May, by Mr. J. W. T. Walsh, on the measurement 
of light. 
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Correspondence 


A CRITICISM OF PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 


As Miss Barbara Low's aim, in her vigorous onslaught on my 
article, is to prevent me from ‘ misleading seriously those of 
your readers who are only slightly acquainted with the subject,” 
I welcome her letter, for I have not the slightest desire to mislead 
anybody. But as she has misunderstood my aim I should like 
to add one or two points of comment on her letter. 

To Miss Low's account of the different spheres of the psycho- 
analyst and the educator I most fully subscribe, but it is because 
some psycho-analysts do “‘ lay down precepts for the educators ” 
that I wrote the article. I am grateful to her for adding point 
to my protest. And it is to this intrusion of the psycho-analysts 
that I trace a nervousness among educators, and therefore 
blame such of them as are guilty of wandering from the limitations 
of their office. 

The chief difference of opinion between Miss Low and myself 
turns, I think, on a very definite point. Miss Low says: ‘‘ What 
the psycho-analyst can and does say is this: It is our business 
(above all the educator's business) to realize what may be 


injurious, and often in the past has proved itself to be so, to the . 


human psyche, and to set ourselves, as far as may be possible, 
to eliminate those dangers.” I agree entirely, and I am glad 
that she has italicized the word may. For my article turns upon 
the charge that psycho-analytical writers too often change the 
word may into must, thereby assuming an omniscience to which 
they have no claim. I tried to illustrate my point by quoting 
examples which give us grounds for denying the must, and 
Miss Low's reply that they are ‘‘ exceptional ’’ cases does not 
seem to be particularly satisfactory. The psycho-analysts are 
always describing ‘‘ exceptional ” cases for us. 

I suppose Miss Low’s concluding paragraph, which suggests 
that I may belong to a group which advocates that “ slum 
babies should be fed on pickles and sips from the beer can ” is 
her attempt at a joke; for if it is meant as serious writing I can 
only regard it as another example of the pathetic tendency of 
psycho-analytical writers to mistake analogy for proof. And as 
I made no charge against Freud's scientific caution and sincerity, 
Miss Low’s advice to me “ to look further into Freud's writings,”’ 
is irrelevant—or worse. 

F. SMITH. 


eee 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS UNION 


I have read with some surprise the paragraphs in your August 
number about the League of Nations Union, and I trust you 
may be able to find space for a reply. 

The presence of Count Bernstorff at Aberystwyth was due 
to the fact that he was chosen by the German League of Nations 
Society to represent it, just as he had previously represented 
it in France, Poland, and elsewhere. Even if the League of 
Nations Union had so desired, it could hardly dictate to foreign 
Societies their choice of delegates. 

You speak of three tendencies of the Union; firstly, the 
tendency to criticize the Government. It is most certainly 
true that the Union invariably reserves the right to criticize 
any Government of this country if it thinks fit. But it is also 
true that the Union, wherever possible, exerts itself to the 
utmost to support the Government and strengthen its hands 
in pursuing the League policy laid down and carried out by 
Mr. Baldwin and Sir Austen Chamberlain. Secondly, the 
tendency to be controlled by cosmopolitan, anti-patriotic, and 
defeatist elements. The Union is controlled by an Executive 
Committee, of which the Chairman is Prof. Gilbert Murray 
and the Vice-Chairman is Major J. W. Hills, M.P. A full list 
of the fifty members of the Committee could easily be supplied 
to you and it would be of interest to find out which of ite members 
are cosmopolitan and which anti-patriotic. Jor instance, it 
would be a puzzle to know in which category to place Lady 
Selborne, Lord Hartington, or the Secretary of the British 
Legion. 

Thirdly, there is the tendency of the officials of the Union 
to disregard public opinion in the unnecessary effusion with 


which they welcome and co-operate with people like Count 
Bernstorff. This “ tendency ” seems to beg the question. What 
is the ‘‘ public opinion ” on the matter ? The Union has 550,000 
members. After Count Bernstorff visited Aberystwyth two 
members resigned. Fifty Governments welcomed and are 
co-operating with Dr. Stresemann. Did they all flout public 
opinion ? 

I must apologize for taking so much of your space, but it 
would be a pity if the readers of The Journal of Education and 
School World got a misleading idea of the Union. The Union 
has received and continues to receive the most valuable possible 
support from educational authorities and journals for which 
it is trulv grateful. 

A. G. MACDONELL, 


Publicity Secretary. 


Mr. Macdonell’s contention that the League of Nations Union 
could not ‘‘ dictate to foreign societies their choice of delegates ” 
is invalid. It is equally true that the Government cannot 
dictate to foreign Governments their choice of ambassadors. 
They can, however, and they frequently do, without causing 
any offence, indicate to foreign Governments that the proposed 
ambassador is a persona non grata to the country to which he is 
appointed, and that indication is invariably followed by a change 
of representative. A similar course could have been, and should 
have been, followed when it was first intimated that Count 
Bernstorff had been nominated to represent the German League 
of Nations Society in this country. For Count Bernstorff was 
not merely, like all patriotic Germans, the enemy of this country 
during the War. He was peculiarly and notoriously the organizer 
and the glorifier of those flagrant and enormous German viola- 
tions of International Law—such as the sinking of the Lusttanta 
—which made the last War more horrible than any since the 
Thirty Years’ War of the seventeenth century. The principles 
which he then exemplified and of which he aggressively boasted 
were such as to render any international society impossible. 
So far as I am aware, he has expressed no penitence for his 
abnormal crimes. His coming to this country and his unneces- 
sarily effusive welcome by the League of Nations Union has 
probably done that well-meaning body more harm in the eyes 
of patriotic Englishmen than any other mistake which the 
Union has made since its inception. 

It is useless for Mr. Macdonell to point to the list of his 
Committee of fifty and to say that it contains so-and-so and 
so-and-so, whose loyalty to Britain cannot be questioned, No 
Committee of fifty ever governs; it is too big. Every com- 
mittee of fifty contains a number of excellent people, whose 
presence conceals the activities of the operative minority. And 
the record of the Aberystwyth Conference makes clear what had 
become fairly evident before, viz., that the operative minority 
of the League of Nations Union consi.ts tpo much (for the safety 
of Britain) of the people who, during the War, constituted the 
“ cosmopolitan, anti-patriotic, and defeatist ” Union of Dem- 
ocratic Control. This is a grave misfortune, for it tends to 
discredit the League of Nations itself, in which the best hopes 
for humanity reside. 

THE WRITER OF THE NOTE. 


THE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 


In your June, 1926, issue, ‘‘ Marchwithian’’ made some 
excellent suggestions concerning the School Certificate, and I 
should like to direct further attention to them by these few 
remarks in support of his solution. 

“ Marchwithian’s ” recommendations amount to this: the 
retention of the examination at at least its present standard, 
but without the existing restrictions as to subject, and a different 
method of indicating the results, namely: by the issue of a 
detailed certificate to all candidates, stating the facts of their 
achievement, but leaving the interpretation thereof to those 
specifically concerned. The merits of this plan seem to be so 
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obvious, and so numerous that one wonders, now, why no one 
thought of it before. A few may be mentioned : 


1. It removes all possibility of injustice to the candidate. 

2. It tends to prevent any danger of reducing the standard 
in order to secure a “ due ” percentage of passes. 

3. It necessitates no change in the organization of the school 
work. 

4. It involves no change in the method of setting or marking 
the papers. In one way it would give less work to the examiners, 
for there would be no questions of ‘‘ compensation ”’ to settle 
—though this saving would be balanced by extra clerical work 
in issuing the certificates. 

5. It would give greater freedom to the schools. 


6. It would deprive the certificate of its advertisement value 
to the school, and so tend to the disappearance of a rather 
unhealthy form of competition. 

7. It would simplify the question of promotions to the sixth 
form. 

It would not entirely solve the question of Matric-equivalence, 
but that is a matter for the universities themselves. In so far 
as the Certificate serves for Matriculation at present, it would 
continue to do so, and with certain advantages stated by 
“ Marchwithian.’’ But for all purposes that can be legitimately 
served by a common school examination, the plan suggested is 
ideally simple, and has my heartiest support. Any other purpose 
is best achieved by an ad hoc examination. 

P. H. PRIDEAUX. 


University and School Holidays and Functions 


CHRISTMAS VACATION| OTHER FUNCTIONS 


CHRISTMAS VACATION] OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Bedford College, London . 19 to Jan. 12 
Birkbeck College, London . 19 to 9 
University of Birmingham | Dec. 18 to II 
University of Bristol Dec. 19 to Jan. 13 
University of Cambridge.. | Dec. 20 to Jan. 7 
Cambridge University Dec. 11 to 13 
Training College for 
Schoolmasters 
University College, Cork.. | Dec. 17 to Jan. 11 
University of Durham : 
Armstrong College, New- | Dec. 18 to Jan. 10 
castle-upon-T yne 
Durham Colleges Dec. 11 to Jan. 18 
College of Medicine, | Dec. 18 to Jan. 11 
Newcastle-upon-T yne 
St. Hild’s College, Dur- | Dec. 18 to Jan. 19 | St. Hild’s Day, 
ham Nov. 17. 
East London College .. | Dec. 18 to Jan 10 
University of Edinburgh.. | Dec. 18 to 10 | Graduation Cere- 
monials, Dec. 17. 
Faraday House Electrical | Dec. 21 to Jan. 10 
Engineering College, 
ondon 
Goldsmith’s College, Lon- | Dec. 22 to Jan. rr Birthday Celebra- 
don tions, Nov. 27. 
Heriot-Watt College, Edin- | Dec. 17 to Jan. 11 
burgh 
Hulme Hall, Victoria Park, | Dec. 18 to Jan. 12 | Annual Dinner, 
Manchester Dec. 4. 
Imperial College of Science | Dec. 18 to Jan. ro 
and Technology, London 
King’s College, London .. | Dec. 23 to Jan. rz 
King’s College for Women, | Dec. 18 to Jan. 12 
London 
Pa Mazgater Hall, Ox- | Dec. 13 to Jan. 21 
University of Leeds .. | Dec. 21 to 12 
University College, Lei- | Dec. 18 to Io 
cester 
University of Liverpool . Dec. 18 to Jan. 12 
University of London Dec. 18 to Jan. 12 
ew Day Training Col- | Dec. 17 to Jan. 10 
Eondon Hospital Medical | Dec. 18 to Jan. 7 
College and Dental 
School 
London School of Econ- | Dec. ro to Jan. 10 
omics and Political 
Science 
University College, London | Dec. 18 to Jan. ro 
University of anchester | Dec. 19 to Jan. 12 
Manchester Municipal Col- | Dec. 18 to Jan. 13 
lege of Technology 
University College, Not- | Dec. 19 to Jan. r0 
tingham 
School of Oriental Studies, | Dec. 18 to Jan. 12 
London 
University of Oxford Dec. 12 to Jan. 22 
University of Reading Dec. 10 to Jan. 5 
Royal Holloway College, | Dec. 18 to Jan. 15 
Englefield Green 
University of Sheffield .. | Dec. 18 to Jan. 10 
Somerville College, Oxford | Dec. 13 to Jan. 21 
University College, South- | Dec. 18 to Jan. 17 
ampton 
University of St. Andrews | Dec. 15 to Jan. 4 | Public Installation of 
Dr. F. Nansen, Rec- 
tor of the Univer- 
sity, Nov. 3. 
St. Mary’s Hospital Med- | Dec. ro to Jan. 6 
ical School 
Trinity College, Dublin .. ' Dec. 12 to Jan. 9 


University of Wales: 


Aberystwyth Dec. 17 to Jan. 
Cardiff .. Dec. 17 to Jan. 11 
Swansea Dec. 17 to Jan. 10 
Westfield College, London | Dec. 17 to Jan. 13 
Westminster Hospital Med-| Dec. 19 to Jan. 9 
ical School 
Ampleforth College Dec. 21 to Jan. 25 
Barnard Castle School Dec. 17 to Jan. 18 | Speech Day and 
E giving, Nov. 
Baard Run, Nov. 6 
Battersea Polytechnic, | Dec. 24 to Jan. 12 
London 
Beaumont College, Old | Dec. 18 to Jan. 18 
Windsor z š% 
Bedford School Dec. 21 to Ja 18 
Berkhamsted School Dec. 21 to Jan. 18 
Birkenhead School Dec. 21 to Jan. 18 
Bishop’s Stortford College Dec. 21 to Jan. 13 
Blundell’s School, Tiverton | Dec. 20 to Jan. 18 | Latin Play: ‘ The 
Menaechmi of 
Plautus,” Dec. 18. 
Ist XV. v. Old 
Blundellians, 
Dec. 15. 
Bristol Grammar School.. | Dec. 17 to 14 
Bromsgrove School Dec. 21 to 20 | Old Bromsgrovian 
Match, Dec. 13. 
Cambridge and County | Dec. 22 to Jan. ız | Old Boys’ Rugby 
High School Match, Nov. 4. 
Canford School, Wimborne | Dec. 22 to Jan. 17 
Carlisle Grammar School | Dec. 17 to Jan. 12 
Caterham School Dec. 21 to Jan. 14 
Central School of Arts and | Dec. 22 to Jan. 10 
Crafts, London 
Charterhouse, Godalming | Dec. 17 to 18 
Chelsea Polytechnic, Lon- | Dec. 18 to 10 
don 
Cheltenham Ladies’ Col- | Dec. 17 to Jan. 13 | Speech Day, Address 
lege by the Prime Minis- 
ter, Nov. 5. 
Chigwell School .. | Dec. 17 to Jan. 14 
Christ’s Hospital, West 
Horsham .- | Dec. 22 to Jan. 19 
City of London School .. | Dec. 21 to Jan: 18 
City of Oxford School Dec. 21 to 5 | Speech Day, Nov. 25 
Clifton College Dec. 21 to Jan. 18 
Cranbrook School Dec. 21 to 20 
Dartmouth Royal Naval | Dec. 21 to 20 
College 
Dean Close Memorial | Dec. 17 to Jan. 14 | Commemoration 
School, Cheltenham Day, Nov. 1. 
Denstone College Dec. 17 to Jan. 21 | Opening of a new 
Block of Class- 
rooms by Sir Mark 
Hunter, Nov. 24. 
School Play, ** The 
Tempest,” Nov. 25. 
Duke of York’s Royal | Dec. 21 to Jan.12 | Old Boys’ Reunion, 
Military School, Dover Nov. 6 and 7. 
Prize-giving, Dec. 20 
Dulwich College .. Dec. 22 to Jan. 19 
Eastbourne College Dec. 21 to Jan. 21 
Edinburgh Academy .. | Dec. 23 to Jan. II 
Elizabeth College, Guern- | Dec. 21 to Jan. 18 
sey 
Epsom College Dec. 21 to Jan. 18 
Eton College Dec. 18 to Jan. 19 
Exeter School Dec. 22 to Jan. 17 
Giggleswick School Dec. 15 to Jan. 14 
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Glasgow Royal Technical 
College 

Guildhall School of Muzic, 
London 

Haberdasher’s Aske’s 
Hampstead School 

Haileybury College, Hert- 
ford 

Hereford Cathedral School 

Highgate School . ‘ 


Horticultural College, 
Swanley 
Hurstpierpoint College .. 


Ipswich School .. 

Kelly College, Tavistock. . 

King Edward VI School, 
Bury St. Edmunds 


King Edward VI School, 
Southampton 

King William’s College, 
Isle of Man wits es 

King’s College School, 
Wimbledon 


King’s School, Canterbury 
King’s School, Chester .. 
King’s School, Ely 


King’s School, Rochester 
Kingswood School, Bath. . 


Lancaster Royal Grammar 
School ae oe 

Lancing College .. 

Leeds Grammar School . 

Leighton Park School, 
Reading 

Leys School: Cambridge. . 


Liverpool College 


Loughborough Techn cal 
College 

Malvern Girls’ College 

Manchester Grammar 
School 

Marlborough College : 

Merchant Taylors’ School, 
Crosby 


Mill Hill School .. 
Monkton Combe School, 
Bath 


Monmouth Grammar 


School 


Newport High School, Mon- 
mouth 

Northampton Town and 
County School 

Oundle School . 

Perse School. Cambr. dge 

Plymouth College : 


Pock'ington, School, East 
Yorks .. me 
Repton School .. 
Roedean School, Brighton 
Rossall School .. 


Royal Academy of Music, 
London 


Royal College of Music, 
London 
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CHRISTMAS VACATION 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 


24 to Jan. 
13 to Jan. 
23 to Jan. 


21 to Jan. 


22 to Jan 
20 to Jan 


. Yo to Jan. 
. 1§ to Jan. 
. 21 to Jan. 
. 21 to Jan. 


. 16 to Jan. 


. 21 to Jan. 
. 20 to Jan 
. 21 to Jan 
. 22 to jan. 
. 18 to Jan. 
. 22 to 

. 18 to Jan. 


. 22 to Jan. 


. 22 to Jan. 
17 to jan. 
. 21 to 

. 21 to Jan. 


. 17 to Jan. 
. 21 to Jan 
. 22 to Jan. 
. 16 to Jan 
. 21 to Jan 


. 21 to 
. 22 to 


. 21 to jan 
. 21 to jan 


. 17 to Jan. 


. 22 to Jan. 
. 21 to Jan. 
. 21 to Jan. 
. 21 to Jan 
. 17 to Jan 
. I7 to Jan 


. 21 to Jan 
. 17 to Jan 
. 21 to Jan. 


. rr to Jan. 


12 to Jan. 


an. 


an. 


an. 


II 


20 


To 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Old Boys’ 
Dec. 18. 


Match, 


School Shakespeare 
Play, Dec. 13 14, 
1g, 20. 


Old Boys’ Matches 
and Concert, Dec. 18 


1st XI y Old Eleans, 
Dec. 

School Concert, Dec.8 

Old Roffensian Foot- 
ball Match, Dec. 11. 

Visit of H.R.H. 
Prince of Wales for 
the purpose of open- 
ing the New Build- 
ing and the Lord 
Moulton Memorial 
Hall, Nov. ro. 


Concert, Dec. 22. 


Hobby Exhibition. 


18. 

Bach Re- 
cital, Nov. 21. 
Annual Carol Ser- 
vice, Dec. 12. 
Speech Day 
Distribution 
Prizes, Nov. 18. 


and 
of 


Speech Day, Nov. 9 
Break-up Concert 
Dec. 21. 


Brecon Match, Nov. 


13. 
Bromsgrove Match, 
Dec. 4 


Christmas Concert, 
Dec. 15. 


Old Rossallian 
Rugby Football 
Team v. West of 
Scotland, at Glas- 
gow, Dec. 27. 

Chamber Concerts in 
the Duke's Hall, 
Nov. I, 17. 

Review Week begins 
Nov. 29. 

Students’ 
Dec. 11. 


Dance, 
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CHRISTMAS VACATION] OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Rugby School 


Bs 21 to Jan. 20 
Sedbergh School .. 


16 to Jan. 14 rst XV v. Ample- 
forth, Nov. 20. 
rst XV v. Durham 
School, Nov. 27. 
1st XV v. Leeds 
University, Dec. 11. 


Sherborne School Dec. 21 to Jan. 19 

Shrewsbury School Dec. 21 to Jan. 21 

Stamford School .. Dec. 18 to Jan. 13 

Stonyhurst College Dec. 21 to Jan. 20 

Stowe School ay Dec. 17 to Jan. 19 

St. Albans School Dec. 17 to Jan. 19 | O.T.C. Supper and 
Prize pe setibutien, 

Dec. 
St. Bees School Dec. 17 to Jan 14 | St. Bees v. Rossall, 


Nov 
St. Bees s v. Old Boys, 


Dec. 13 
St. Columba’s College, Dub-| Dec. 18 to Jan. 19 | ' Break” ‘Up ** Sup- 
lin per, Dec. 17. 
St. David’s College, Lam- | Dec. 17 to Jan. 21 
peter 
aa Edward’s School, Ox- | Dec. 20 to Jan. 21 
ord 
St. Lawrence College, | Dec. 17 to Jan. 21 
Ramsgate 
St. Olave'’s and St. | Dec. 22 to Jan. 18 
Saviour’s Grammar 
School 
St. Paul’s School, West | Dec. 21 to Jan. 18 
Kensington 
St. Peter’s School, York . Dec. 23 to Jan. 17 
Taunton School .. Dec. 17 to Jan. 13 
Technical College, Bradford| Dec. 18 to Jan. 10 
Technical College, Hudders-} Dec. 23 to Jan. ro | Prize Distribution, 
field Dec. 22. 
Tonbridge School Dec. 21 to Jan. 21 
Trent College ‘ .. | Dec. 21 to Jan. 21 
Trinity College, Glenal- | Dec. 21 to 2I 
mond 
University College School | Dec. 21 to Jan. 18 | Christmas Concert, 
Dec. 20, 21. 
Victoria College, Jerse Dec. 21 to Jan. 19 
Wellingborough Sch es Dec. 18 to Jan. 20 
Wellington College Dec. 21 to Jan. 21 
Westminster School Dec. 22 to Jan. 20 | Latin Play, Dec. 18, 
20, 22. 
Weymouth College .. | Dec. 21 to jon 2I 
Whitgift Grammar School, | Dec. 17 to Jan. ıı | Concert, Dec. 16. 
Croydon 
Winchester College Dec. 21 to 19 
Wolverhampton School .. | Dec. 21 to 21 
Worcester Cathedral King’s} Dec. 21 to Jan. 21 
School 
Worcester Royal Grammar | Dec. 21 to Jan. 19 
School 
Worksop College .. Dec. 15 to 18 
Wrekin College Dec. 21 to .2r | Speech Day, Nov. 5. 
Wyegeston Grammar Dec. 22 to Jan. II 


School 


RESEARCH DEGREES.—The recent institution in the univer- 
sities of Great Britain of the degree of Ph.D. for research in 
science or arts has been viewed by many with much misgiving. 
Among university teachers there is a considerable body of 
opinion opposed to the Ph.D. scheme, and their point of view is 
set out in an article entitled ‘‘ The Ishmaelite ” in the October 
issue of the University Bulletin, the organ of the Association of 
University Teachers. The title of “ doctor ” confers a definite 
intellectual status in Great Britain, and to award it asa certifi- 
cate of “ proficiency in the technique of investigation ” will 
lower its value. There is, further, the difficulty of maintaining 
a uniform standard in assessing this “ proficiency,” an objection 
which applies with much greater force in arts subjects than in 
the sciences. It is also objected that there is not sufficient 
difference between the requirements for the M.A. or M.Sc. and 
the Ph.D., and that the award of the Ph.D. makes the D.Sc. 
almost inaccessible. This objection does not, of course, apply 
directly in the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, where the 
M.A. does not necessarily indicate higher attainments than the 
B.A. A great argument for the establishment of the Ph.D. was 
that it would attract overseas post-graduate students to British 
universities. Recent figures from Cambridge do not appear to 
support this contention ; of 276 research students in residence, 
most of them candidates for the Ph. D., about one-third are from 
Cambridge, one-third from other universities of Great Britain, 
and the remainder from various parts of the British Empire. 
Other universities also report little change in the number of 
research students since the degree of Ph.D. has been offered. 
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CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


THE ECONOMICS OF EVERYDAY LIFE 


A First Book of Economic Study 


By Sir HENRY PENSON, K.B.E., M.A. 


PART I. With 48 tables and diagrams. Sixth PART II. With 14 tables and diagrams. Second 
mpression. Crown 8vo. 4s. mpression. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


“ We need books in which the treatment is not too difficult or too far removed from the ordinary experience 
of the young student. The present small volume is an admirable book of this kind. It is clear, concise, and practical 
in its methods and illustrations, and it is strictly elementary in its character.’’—The Morning Post on Part I. 


CAMBRIDGE HANDBOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


Under the general editorship of Prof. J. W. ADAMSON 


THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY THE TEACHING OF HISTORY 
By B. C. WALLIS, B.Sc., F.C.P., F.R.G.S. By E. H. HASLUCK, F.R.Hist.Soc. 
Crown 8vo. With 12 llustrations. 6s net. Crown 8vo. Reduced price, 6s net. 
VIA NOVA 
CITIZENSHIP AND THE SCHOOL or the application of the Direct Method to Latin and Greek 
By P. B. SHOWAN, M.A. By W. H. S. JONES, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. Crown 8vo. 5s 6d net. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL SERIES 


(School Readers) 


GENERAL EDITOR: G. F. BOSWORTH, F.R.G:S. 
Crown 8vo. With maps and illustrations. 


AGRICULTURE AND THE LAND TRADE AND COMMERCE 
With some account of Building Societies, Garden With some account of our Coinage, Weights and 
Cities, our Water Supply and Internal Communication. easures, Banks and Exchanges. 
By G. F. BOSWORTH, F.R.G.S. 2s. By A. J. DICKS, B.A., B.Sc. 3s. 
SHIPS, SHIPPING, AND FISHING FACTORIES AND GREAT INDUSTRIES 
With some account of our Seaports and their With some account of Trade Unions, Old Age Pensions, 
Industries. State Insurance, the Relief of Distress, Hospitals. 
By G. F. BOSWORTH, F.R.G.S. 2s. By F. A. FARRAR, B.A., B.Sc. as 


CAMBRIDGE TRAVEL BOOKS 
Edited by P. F. ALEXANDER, M.A. 
Large Crown 8vo. 4s 6d each. 


THE NORTH-WEST AND NORTH- THE EARLIEST VOYAGES ROUND 
EAST PASSAGES, 1576-1611 THE WORLD, 1519-1617 


With 18 maps and illustrations. With 20 maps and illustrations. 


THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA, 1492-1584 


With 16 maps and illustrations. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
LONDON: Fetter Lane, E.C. 4 
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Foreign and Dominion Notes 


GERMANY 

We are glad to be in touch again, after too long an interval, 

with Die Neue Erziehung, the monthly organ 
Montesori and (80 to 100 pages of solid matter) of the League 
` of Resolute School Reformers—a fighting body 
of fearless pioneers. In the September number an interesting 
study of the spirit and methods of Montessorianism takes the 
chief place. The first public Montessori class in Berlin was 
opened in April of this year. Studies of the present economic 
condition of Germany and of suggested remedies (with a long 
quotation from a lecture in Berlin by Mr. J. M. Keynes) also 
take a prominent place. We note further a sympathetic and 
detailed account of an article in our own Quarterly Examiner, 
entitled ‘‘ The Study and Teaching of International Relation- 
ships.” 

The October number devotes the first fifteen pages to an 

analysis of the papers prepared for the Berlin 

Child Welfare. Congress (October 2-4) on Child Welfare. 

The whole question is treated in an exhaustive 
and characteristically German manner. The need for a trained 
army of helpers (Jugendhelfer) is assumed, but the different 
branches of the work, and the different methods of preparation, 
are elaborated to the last syllable. It is noteworthy that both 
schoolmaster and clergyman, as such, seem to be ignored. 

An article on the crusade for the “ purification ”’ of text- 
- books—as persistent in Germany as elsewhere 
serene —recalls the appeal made to a congress of 

° French teachers in 1919 by Anatole France: 
‘‘Hate hatred. Burn all books that encourage it. Honour 
labour and love.” But, above all, this number contains the 
first part (25 pages) of a University Thesis setting forth the 
history, aims, and methods of the Resolute Reformers. The 
second part is promised for November. It is impossible to 
condense, but resolute reformers at home should send a sub- 
scription to the publishers, Hensel & Co., Georgenstrasse, 46a, 
Berlin, N.W. 7. The price is 3.50 marks a quarter. The Editor 
is Prof. Paul Oestreich. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


The report (for 1925) of the Superintendent-General of Educa- 
tion in the Cape Province is before us. It was 

gee “a year of steady work along settled lines 
` rather than of change... an especially 
satisfactory feature being the steadily-rising level of teachers’ 


qualifications.” In this connexion it is interesting to note the 
existence of a body of Departmental Instructors, whose “' chief 
business is to assist and improve teachers already in service.” 
That, for many reasons, must be a difficult task, but we gather 
that it succeeds—in South Africa. 


A commission has at last been appointed to inquire into the 
PREE whole question of “ Coloured Education "— 
Education. especially as to the existing system of control 
(by churches and missionary bodies) and as 
to the possibility of making attendance compulsory. At present 
less than 50 per cent of coloured children of school age attend 
school. But many of them do well, and last year saw the estab- 
lishment in Cape Town of the first coloured high school. The 
commission, which is said to be unanimous, will shortly report, 
and will doubtless suggest drastic changes. All is not well, 
either, with Native Education—apparently a separate depart- 
ment, though nowhere is the distinction between native and 
coloured made clear. Many native teachers are grossly under- 
paid, some being worse off than “ native policemen, clerks, and 
domestic servants’’; many school buildings are so out of 
repair as to be scarcely habitable; and there is a great lack of 
suitable housing for the teachers. ‘‘ In one instance a teacher 
travelled on foot a distance of twenty miles daily between his 
home and his school.” 


Many pages of the report are devoted to a difficult question 
which inevitably arises in bilingual countries 
Torin Y: —the medium of instruction. The law is 
clear—it must be the ‘“ home-language" 
(English or Afrikaans). But there has been much criticism of 
the application of the law, no less than of its educational effect. 
To this criticism the Superintendent-General replies in detail, 
and ends with an appeal: “ Home-language instruction need 
not be a bone of contention, nor a rock of offence. It is the 
law of the land, it is sound in principle, and it deserves not only 
careful administration but reasonable discussion and sensible 
complaint.” The Superintendent is also very outspoken as to 
the probable effect of the new regulations basing the Provincial 
Subsidy from the Union Government on “ average attendance.” 
While admitting the “ vast improvement *’ on the old methods, 
he declares roundly, and gives figures to prove, that the new 
provisions will operate unfairly against the Cape, which stands 
to lose more than £200,000, *‘ to which it is in common justice 
entitled—a financial handicap that must seriously affect 
efficiency.” 


International Moral Education Congress in Rome 


HE first two congresses (London, 1908; The Hague, 1912) 
were very numerously attended, and examined a vast 
array of topics. The third (Geneva, 1922) bravely surmounted 
the difficulties created by the war, met in diminished numbers, 
and studiously confined itself to two themes. The fourth, just 
held at Rome (September 28 to October 2), was attended by a 
yet smaller delegation, and yet it represented half a hundred 
universities and nearly forty nations ; and it could justly claim 
a more brilliant historical setting than its predecessors. 

On Tuesday morning, September 28, the inaugural session 
was held in the Grand Hall of the Capitol, adjoining the Forum, 
and under the auspices of the Italian Government. The Vice- 
Governor of Rome presided, and, after addresses by Senator 
Scialoja (former Foreign Minister) and Prof. Bodrero (Govern- 
ment delegate), thanks for hospitality were expressed by 
Inspector G. Belot (French Education Department) and Mr. F. J. 
Gould (Hon. Secretary, International Executive Council of the 
Congress). Remaining sessions were held in the Aula Magna of 
the University of Rome, the University’s greeting being delivered 
by Prof. Giorgio del Vecchio. Of languages employed, French 
was the chief, Italian frequent, German and English rare. 
Active part was taken by women— English (Dr. Jessie White), 
Italian, American, Russian (Mme. Jekouline, of the ‘ Exile ” 
Community in France), and Roumanian. Printed papers and 
speeches expressed ideas that may be classed as Catholic, Pro- 
testant, Moslem (Mr. A. Yusuf Ali, of Lahore), Ethicist, Human- 
ist, and Positivist; and Prof. Tsuchida, of Tokyo University, 
developed the unusual theme of the universal moral aspects of 
the Shinto religion. 

Yet no acrimony disturbed the debates, and entire freedom 
of speech characterized the whole of the proceedings. To the 


consideration of the two principal topics—" Possibility of a 
Universal Moral Code ” and “‘ Personality '’—-was added a useful 
discussion on the Moral Reform of History-teaching ; the 
speakers on this last subject being M. Oprescu, secretary to the 
League of Nations Committee for Intellectual Co-operation, and 
M. L’Héritier, from the Comité des Sciences Historiques at Pans, 
a few comments being made by the distinguished archaeologist, 
M. Théodore Reinach. The problem of the moral code, as 
might be expected, proved to be the most controversial, and 
various attitudes were taken by Mr. Gustav Spiller, who had 
already sketched a list of objectives (society, equality, science, 
co-operation, &c.); by Prof. Gino Ferretti, who saw too much 
of the “ struggle ” element in life to admit of a clear-cut code ; 
by Mr. Yusuf Ali, who recoiled from the “‘ possibility ’’; by a 
lady from Panama, who wanted the Congress to draw up the 
code at once; and by the philosophic president of the Italian 
Committee, Prof. Orestano, who inclined to a code for muni- 
cipal and civic regulation, and could not accept it for the larger 
realm of art and the ideal. In the end the Congress cautiously 
remitted the difficult task to the Executive Council (now to 
embrace sixty members). 

Of Congress volumes already published, the first contains 
papers on the principal topics by Orestano, Yusuf Ali, 
Belot, Adler, Cornelius, Corra, E. de Kovalevsky, Cloudesley 
Brereton, Fox Pitt, Ferrière, John Laird, and others; the 
second deals with Italian administration (general, penal, 
defectives, &c.); and the third will contain reports of the 
discussions. All are edited by Prof. Orestano (Rome, Via 
Brenta, 2). 

On the proposition of the French delegates, Paris was selected 
as the seat of the fifth Congress, 1930. 
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ENGLISH. 
LITERATURE 


FOR SCHOOLS SERIES 


With Introductions and Notes. 
Foolscap 8vo. 


ADDISON. Selections from The Spectator. 
Edited by J. H. Lopsan, M.A. 2s 3d. 


JANE AUSTEN. Pride and Prejudice. 


Abridged and edited by Mrs. FREDERICK Boas. 
2s. 


CARLYLE. On Heroes, Hero-Worship, and 
The Heroic in History. 
Edited by GEORGE WHERRY, M.A., M.Ch. 2s 6d. 


COBBETT. Rural Rides. 


Selected and edited by J. H. LosBan, M.A. 
2s 6d. 


DEFOE. Memoirs of a Cavalier. 
Edited by ELIZABETH O'NEILL. 2s gd. 


DE QUINCEY. Selections. 
Edited by E. B. CoLLINS. 2s 6d. 


DICKENS. 
Two Cities. 
Edited by J. H. Loppan, M.A. Is 3d. 


Parisian Scenes from A Tale of 


DRYDEN. Virgil’s Aeneid : Books I, II, and 
VI. 


Edited by A. HAMILTON THompson, M.A., Litt.D. 
Is 6d. 


DRYDEN. The Preface to the Fables. 
Edited by W. H. WiLtiams, M.A. 1s 3d. 


Narratives selected from Peaks, Passes, and 


Glaciers. 
Edited by GEORGE WHERRY, M.A., M.Ch. 1s 6d. 


“ An admirable series of reading books. 


GEORGE ELIOT. Silas Marner : The Weaver 
of Raveloe. 
Edited by Miss F. E. BEVAN. 2s 6d. 


FIELDING. Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon. 
Edited by J. H. Losppan, M.A. 1s 6d. 


GOLDSMITH. Selected Essays. 
Edited by J. H. LopsBan, M.A. 18 gd. 


HAZLITT.. Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays. 
Edited by J. H. Lopsan, M.A. 1s 3d. 


LEIGH HUNT. Selections in Prose and Verse. 


Edited by J. H. LoBBan, M.A. 1s 6d. 


SIR THOMAS NORTH.. Plutarch’s Lives. 
A Selection, edited by P. Gites, Litt.D. 38 6d. 


The Paston Letters. 


A Selection illustrating English Social Life in the 
Fifteenth Century. Edited by M. D. Jones. 
Is gd. 


SCOTT. Tales of a Grandfather. 


Being the History of Scotland from the Earliest 
Period to the Battle of Flodden in 1513. Edited 
by P. Gites, M.A., Litt.D. 2s od. 


Captain JOHN SMITH. True Travels, Adven- 
tures, and Observations and General History 
of Virginia, Books I-III. 

Edited by E. A. BeEntans, M.A. 2s 6d. 


. . . In themselves interesting far beyond the common run of school- 


books, they make excellent class books for young students of English.’’—The Scotsman. 


“ Whether we wish to place before our pupils the Elizabethan English of Captain Smith, Defoe’s Memoirs of 
the early eighteenth century, or Hazlitt’s criticism of the early nineteenth century, we have them here well printed, 
briefly annotated, and most serviceably bound.” —The Schoolmaster. 
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Topics and Events 


INTERCHANGE OF TEACHERS.—During the last few months 
eighty teachers from the overseas Dominions have arrived to 
take up appointments, under the scheme for the interchange of 
teachers, in thirty education services in England and Scotland. 
There are now at work in this country 114 teachers from the 
Dominions of Canada, Australia, South Africa, and New Zea- 
land, whilst a corresponding number of English and Scottish 
teachers have gone overseas to take their places for a year. 
With the approval of the home and overseas Education Authori- 
ties, the League of the Empire is responsible for carrying out 
the scheme for the interchange of teachers, and has already in 
hand arrangements for exchanges to be effected in 1927. Any 
teacher desiring information concerning the scheme is invited 
to communicate with the Hon. Sec., League of the Empire, 
124 Belgrave Road, London, S.W. 1. 

* * * 

VISITS TO THE IMPERIAL INstTITUTE.—The L.C.C. Gazette of 
October 11 notified teachers that the authorities of the Imperial 
Institute propose to invite headmasters and headmistresses to 
send one of their assistants to the Institute or to attend them- 
selves, in order that the new arrangements in the galleries of the 
Institute may be explained by the official guides to teachers, 
who will themselves conduct educational visits at a later date. 
Headmasters and headmistresses are informed that if they wish 
to accept the invitation and can make suitable arrangements in 
their schools, any absence from school which may result will 
not involve loss of pay. The programme of times when teachers 
may meet guide lecturers in the galleries of the Institute is in 
course of preparation and will shortly be issued to all schools 
in the London area. 

* s * 

A CONFERENCE ON MENTAL WELFARE, postponed from May, 
1926, will be held under the auspices of the Central Association 
for Mental Welfare, in the Central Hall, Westminster, on Thurs- 
day, December 2, and Friday, December 3, 1926. Tickets, 
entitling holders to admission to all sessions of the conference, 
and advance copies of papers, may be obtained from the offices 
of the C.A.M.W., at a cost of 5s. per ticket. Delegates who 
applied for tickets in May need not apply again. Tickets will 
be sent to them in due course. All correspondence in connexion 
with the Conference should be addressed to Miss Evelyn Fox, 
24 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.1. 

* * * 

CONFERENCE OF EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS.—Further par- 
ticulars are now available of the fifteenth annual conference of 
Educational Associations, to be held at University College, 
Gower Street, London, from December 30, 1926, to January 7, 
1927. Sir Henry A. Miers, D.Sc., F.R.S.—the President of the 
Conference—besides delivering the inaugural address on Thurs- 
day afternoon, December 30, will also take the chair at the two 
joint conferences of the affiliated Associations. At the first of 
these joint conferences on Monday, January 3, the following 
will give addresses on “ Voluntary Enterprise in Education ”’ ; 
Miss Adler (late member of the L.C.C. Education Committee), 
Miss Mellish (Guernsey Ladies’ College), Mr. R. W. Ferguson 
(Education Director, Cadbury’s Works), Dr. Rouse (Perse School), 
and Mr. Arnold Rowntree (Bootham School). ‘‘ How practical 
instruction can be given in various types of schools ’’ will be 
discussed at the second joint conference on Thursday, January 
6, and the following will give their views on some of the many 
branches of this most important subject: Miss Cook (Training 
College of Housecraft, Manchester), Mr. G. W. Olive (Dauntsey), 
Miss Palin (Colston School, Bristol), Miss Serjeant (Derby 
Training College), and Mr. Christopher Turnor. 

* * s 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR ADULT Epucation.—Mr. Henry Ford 
has recently startled the industrial world by declaring for a 
five-day working week, thus leaving two clear days of leisure for 
workers. To solve the problem of how leisure hours should be 
spent is an important part of schemes for adult education, and 
some publications now before us suggest that there is no lack 
of opportunity for the serious student. University Extension 
Lectures, arranged by the University of London for the present 
session, cover a wide field. Particular mention may be made 
of courses by Prof. Leonard Hill on health and environment, 
by Dr. A. Compton-Rickett on the development of English 
literature, by Mr. J. Travis Mills on general history and by 
Mr. Allen S. Walker on historic buildings and the architecture 
of London (with excursions). Teachers receive concessions in 
fees at many of these courses. Libraries are also often centres 
for adult education. Sheffield Education Committee has issued 


a syllabus of popular lectures to be delivered in the city and at 
centres in the surrounding country. Appropriate books fot 
reading in the city libraries are indicated, and the pamphlet 
includes particulars of the local scientific and literary societies. 
The National Home Reading Union reaches a wider circle, and 
its organ, the Reader, provides, month by month, a series of 
brief but informative articles followed by questions for discussion. 
The Union is appealing for increased support and membership. 
The National Council of Social Service, the annual report of 
which has recently been issued, in seeking to promote co-opera- 
tion between bodies work ng for the improvement of social condi- 
tions, by its Rural Community Councils and in other ways, also 
does much to promote that understanding of men and affairs 
which is the ultimate aim of adult education. 


2 * * 


NEw COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, GRAVESEND.—On October 
20, Her Grace the Duchess of Atholl opened the new buildings 
of the County School for Girls, Gravesend. There was present 
a distinguished ang representative gathering including Sir Mark 
Collet, Bt., Chairman of the Kent Education Committee; 
E. Salter Davies, Director of Education for Kent; and the 
Very Reverend the Dean of Canterbury. The building is a 
plain two-story erection, of Georgian character, built after the 
design of Major Robinson, the County Architect. Its distinctive 
feature is the quadrangle around which the buildings are grouped, 
one side of which is bounded by a cloister. The ventilating shaft 
ends in a graceful turret on which the weather-vane swings. 
This vane, in reference to the Gravesend Pilot Service, is in the 
form of a ship under sail. After the Duchess had unveiled a 
bronze tablet, bearing the names of the chairman of the Kent 
County Council, the governors, the chairman of the Kent Educa- 
tion Committee, and headmistress of the School, the proceedings 
opened with pravers read by the Dean. The Duchess then 
made an impressive speech to the girls, urging them to take 
every advantage of the new opportunities opening before them. 
Music, choral and orchestral, was rendered by the pupils. 


* * * 


EDUCATION AT THE AIR MINISTRY.—The Air Ministry Further 
Education Courses, held in connexion with the City Literary 
and other L.C.C. Institutes, have started their new session with 
a vigorous swing. Over 300 members of the Air Ministry stafi 
have joined the various classes in psychology, art (modern 
movements), legal rights and duties, radicals and reformers of 
the nineteenth century, international relations, public adminis- 
tration, literary rambles (London), French (elementary, inter- 
mediate, and advanced), and in a variety of handicrafts (for 
men and women); and under the honorary secretaryship of 
Mr. B. R. J. Bew the classes are proving a great success. 

4 * e 


RESEARCH ON ADULT EpucaTIon.—The British Institute of 
Adult Education has recently issued the first number of a new 
half-yearly review entitled The Journal of Adult. Education 
(London: Constable & Co., Ltd., 2s. 6d. net). The journal is 
edited by Prof. J. Dover Wilson and Prof. A. E. Heath, who are 
assisted by an advisory panel including many well-known 
educationists and others who can speak with authority on their 
respective subjects. Its objects are set out in the opening 
article. It will not attempt to mould opinion, but rather to 
interest its readers in methods by which thinking is stimulated. 
Editorially, the journal will be purely educational and non- 
partisan, but contributors will be encouraged to state the views 
of their party, in order that all movements with educational 
aspects may be presented to readers. The journal originated 
from the Research Committee of the Institute, so naturally 
research in adult education will be its principal objective. 
Finally, it is not a commercial venture. In pursuance of these 
high aims, the material to be published has been grouped under 
five heads: (1) principles, (2) methods, (3) types of institution, 
(4) administration, (5) history of adult education. This fist 
issue contains articles of four of these groups, and reviews in 
addition. Lord Haldane contributes an essay setting forth his 
views on the way in which increased facilities for adult education 
should be provided. Prof. H. J. Laski states a number of 
problems which the adult education movement has to solve, 
while Prof. R. Peers deals with the limitations of adults as 
students. The educational work of the Mothers’ Union, inde- 
pendent working-class education, and extra-mural work of 
universities are the subjects of other articles in this first num- 
ber, which promises well for the high ideals and catholicity of 
outlook which the editors have set before themselves. 
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METHUEN’S NEW ando RECENT BOOKS 


HISTORY 


A JUNIOR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By A. W. P. Gayrorp, 
B.A., Senior History Master at Dulwich College. With 14 Maps and a 
Diagram. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. By CYRIL 
E. ROBINSON, B.A. With 44 Maps and Diagrams, and Chronological 
summaries. 5s. 6d. 


A NOTEBOOK OF EUROPEAN HISTORY, 1400-1920. By 
S. H. McGrapy, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
A masterly summary of all that should form the background to a 
sound knowledge of European History. 


A HISTORY OF THE GREEK AND ROMAN WORLD. 
By G. B. GRUNDY, M.A., D.Litt., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. With 2 Maps. Demy 8vo. 22s. 6d. net. 


GASCONY UNDER ENGLISH RULE, 1154-1453. By 
ELEANOR C. LODGE, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., Principal of Westfield College, 
University of London. With 5 Maps. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATING THE HISTORY OF CIVIL- 
IZATION IN MEDIEVAL ENGLAND (1066-1500). Selected by 
R. TREVOR DAVIES, M.A., Tutorin the Honours School of Modern History, 
Oxford University, and Vice-Principal of Culham College. With 2 Maps. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


ITALIAN LIFE IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. By 
aaa reat R. TOYNBEE, B.A., Ph.D. With 16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
8. . nel. 


THE MEDIEVAL CITY STATE. An Essay on Tyranny and 
Federation in the Later Middle Ages. By M. V. CLARKE, M.A., Fellow 
and History Tutor, Somerville College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 68s. net. 


ENGLAND AND NEW ZEALAND FROM TASMAN TO THE 
TARANAKI WAR. By A. J. Harrop, Ph.D. With a Preface by 
Admiral of the Fleet the Rt. Hon. EARL JELLICOE, O.M., and a Map. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH 
METHUEN’S MODERN CLASSICS 


Two NEw VOLUMES 
Crown 8vo. 192 pp. Cloth boards. Is. 6d. each. 
MILESTONES. By ARrNoLD BENNETT and EDWARD 


KNOBLOCK. THE GREAT ADVENTURE. By ARNOLD BENNETT. 
In one volume. 


ESSAYS BY MODERN MASTERS. H. BEttoc, G. K. 
CHESTERTON, E. V. LUCAS, ROBERT LYND, A. A. MILNE. 
ELIZABETHAN PLAYS 


EDWARD II. By CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. Ed. R. S. Knox, 
M.A. 2s. 


DOCTOR FAUSTUS. By CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. Ed. R.S. 
Knox, M.A. Is. 9d. 


THE KNIGHT OF THE BURNING PESTLE. By BEAUMONT 
and FLETCHER. Ed. W. T. WILLIAMS, M.A. 2s. 


THE DUCHESS OF MALFI. By Joun WEBSTER. 
F. ALLEN, M.A. 2s. 


EVERY MAN IN HIS HUMOUR. By BEN Jonson. Ed. R.S. 
Knox, M.A. 2s. 


Ed. 


WITH THE PRINCE ROUND THE EMPIRE. By CHARLES 


TURLEY. With 16 Illustrations and 4 Maps. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


OUR ENGLAND: TWELVE OPEN-AIR LESSONS. By 


PATRICIA JOHNSON. With 10 Illustrations. 2s. 


A BOOK OF ENGLISH VERSE SATIRE. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by A. G. BARNES. Fcap. 8vo. 48. 6d. net. 


THE CRAFT OF LITERATURE. By W. E. Wi tiams, B.A. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
A critical and historical survey of the main forms of English literature. 


HANDWORK 
SIMPLE ART CRAFTS FOR SCHOOLS. By FREDERICK 


GARNETT, A.S.A.M., Head of the Art Department, Manchester Grammar 
School. With 61 Illustrations. Demy 4to. 3s. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


SPOKEN POETRY IN THE SCHOOLS. By Marjorie I. M. 
GULLAN, Lecturer to the Glasgow Education Authority ; Founder of the 
Glasgow Verse-speaking Choir. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

This book is the result of original experiments, and is written specially 
for school teachers and those engaged in the training of teachers. 


EARLY TUDOR DRAMA: MEDWALL, THE RASTELLS, 
HEYWOOD, AND THE MORE CIRCLE. By A. W. REED, M.A., 
D.Litt., Reader in English, King’s College, London. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


AN ADVENTURE IN MORAL PHILOSOPHY. By Warner 
FITE, Professor in Princeton University. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
A genial devclopment of the Socratic thesis that morality isintelligence. 


THE STORY BEHIND THE GOSPELS. By BeErnNarp M. 
ALLEN, M.A., LL.D., formerly Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE MAKING. A Critical and Historical 
Survey of the First Three Centuries. By S. H. HOOKE, M.A. (Oxon.), 
B.D. (Lond.), formerly Professor of Oriental Languages and Literature 
at Victoria College, University of Toronto. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


PRIMITIVE CULTURE IN ITALY. By H. J. Rose, M.A. 
(Oxon.), Professor of Latin, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


SOME EARLY TRACTS ON POOR RELIEF. Edited by 
F. R. SALTER, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge. With a Preface by the Rt. Hon. SIDNEY WEBB, M.P., LL.B. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND FOREIGN DEBTS. By HUBERT 
C. WALTER, M.A., LL.D. (Cantab.), Author of ‘‘ Modern Foreign 
Exchange.” Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


PSYCHOLOGY 
A FIRST LABORATORY GUIDE IN PSYCHOLOGY. By 


Mary CoLLINS, M.A., B.Ed., Ph.D., and JAMES DREVER, M.A., B.Sc., 
D.Phil. Crown 8vo. 85s. net. 


ABILITY: A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY. By VICTORIA 
HAZLITT, M.A., Lecturer in Psychology, Bedford College, London. With 
2 Coloured Plates and 11 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


MENTAL LIFE: AN INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY. 
By BEATRICE EDGELL, D.Litt., Ph.D., Reader in Psychology, Bedford 
College, London. With 7 Diagrams and a Plate. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


AN OUTLINE OF ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY. By W. 


McDOUGALL, M.B., F.R.S. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


DREAMS AND EDUCATION. By J.C. Hitt, M.Sc., Lecturer 
in Education at King’s College, London. Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 


SCIENCE 


OUTLINES OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By J. Morris, 
M.A. (Oxon.), Senior Chemistry Master, Collegiate School, Liverpool. 
With 130 Diagrams and Tables. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Also in two parts: Part I, “ Non-Metals and Some Common Metals.” 
For Matriculation Students. 4s. 
Part II, “ Metals and Physical Chemistry.” For Intermediate Students. 


4s. 

QUALITATIVE INORGANIC ANALYSIS. By D. R. SNELL- 
GROVE, Ph.D., M.Sc., A.I.C., and J. L. WHITE, D.Sc., Lecturerin Inorganic 
Chemistry at the Battersea Polytechnic. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MECHANICS. By J. P. Crar- 
WORTHY, B.Sc., Lecturer in Mathematics, University College, Reading. 
With 205 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. Also in two parts: Part I. 
Statics. 5s. Part II. Dynamics. 5s. 


A FRENCH READER FOR SCIENCE STUDENTS. By 
J. BITHELL, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


A GERMAN COURSE FOR SCIENCE STUDENTS. By J. 
BITHELL, M.A., and A. C. DUNSTAN, Ph.D. 5s. 


THE BASIS OF MODERN ATOMIC THEORY. By C. H. 
Dovucias CLARK, B.Sc., D.I.C., Assistant Lecturer in the University of 
Leeds. With 44 Diagrams and 4 Tables. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

This work presents, in handy and readable form, the essential features 
of recent atomic theories. 


THERMODYNAMICS FOR STUDENTS OF CHEMISTRY. By 
C. N. HINSHELWOOD, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 
With 11 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 68. net. 


MAGNETISM AND ATOMIC STRUCTURE. By EDMUND 
C. STONER, Ph.D. (Camb.), Lecturer in Physics at the University of 
Leeds. With 61 Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 
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Prize Competitions 


The Prize for the September Competition is awarded to 
“ Wehmut,” proxime accessit, ‘‘ Elfrida.” 
The winner of the August Competition was W. A. 
Roberts, The Cottage, Udney Park Road, Teddington. 
The winner of the September Competition is Irvine Gray, 
B.A. (Cantab.), 67 Mount Pleasant, Norwich. 
We classify the thirty-four versions received as follows : 
Class I—Wehmut, Elfrida, Nyamok, E. P. S., Magister, 
Katty Ann, F. W. Macnamara, Blackheath, 
Agricola, Marsyas, J. S., Lacy, Beetle, Fidelis, 
L. L. D., Hibernia, Yendu, E. R. S., Der Dumme 
August, Borthwick. 
Class II.—Gael, Nerthus, Bodley, Jena, Urbanus, Intruder, 
J. E. M., Pixie, Down View, Dumkopf, Garnet, 
F. S. B., Fritz., Ignotus. 


“ NAHE DES GELIEBTEN,” BY JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE 
Ich denke dein, wenn mir der Sonne Schimmer 
Vom Meere strahlt ; 
Ich denke dein, wenn sich des Mondes Flimmer 
In Quellen malt. 


Ich sehe dich, wenn auf dem fernen Wege 
Der Staub sich hebt ; 

In tiefer Nacht, wenn auf dem schmalen Stege 
Der Wandrer bebt. 


Ich hére dich, wenn dort in dumpfem Rauschen 
Die Welle steigt. 

Im stillen Haine geh’ ich oft zu lauschen, 
Wenn alles schweigt. 


Ich bin bei dir, du seist auch noch so ferne, 
Du bist mir nah ! 

Die Sonne sinkt, bald leuchten mir die Sterne. 
O wärst du da ! 


TRANSLATED BY “ WEHMUT ” 
‘* LOVE EVER-PRESENT ” 
I think of thee when first the sun unfoldeth 
His sea-born beams ; 
And when the moon her radiant face beholdeth 
In limpid streams. 


I see thy face when out upon the highway 
The dust-clouds rise ; 

Or when some wanderer gropes the narrow byway 
Neath midnight skies. 


I hear thy voice through all the low complaining 
Of yonder deep ; 

I hear it, in the silent woods remaining, 
When all things sleep. 


I walk with thee, though far our ways asunder, 
Thou’rt ever near ; 

The red sun sinks ; heaven wakes in starry wonder, 
Wert thou but here ! 


The entries this month, though few, are extraordinarily 
good. German verse lends itself readily to translation 
into English, as regards both metre and accent. Com- 
petitors in Class I without exception preserved the metre. 

“ Wehmut ” sent a perfect little poem, and we greatly 
commend *“‘ Elfrida’s,’’ whose second verse we quote as 
being a closer translation than ‘‘ Wehmut’s ”’: 

I see thee, when on the far distant highway 
Dust clouds appear, 

When the night wanderer in the narrow byway 
Falters in fear. 

We also select for quotation several other graceful 
verses : 

I hear thy voice, where with low muffled thunder 
The waves upleap. 
In quiet woods I listen oft in wonder, 
When all things sleep. 
(Nyamok.) 
I think of thee, when on the ocean brightly 
Play the sun’s beams ; 
I think of thee, when in the fountains lightly 
The moon’s face gleams. 
(E: P. S.) 


I hear thee yonder in the smothered riot 
Of flooding tides ; 
I listen for thee in the sylvan quiet, 
Where silence bides. 
(Magister.) 
Thou art not gone beyond my spirit’s yearning, 
Nay, thou art near ; 
Low sinks the sun, the stars will soon be burning, 
O wert thou here ! 
(F. W. Macnamara.) 
I think of thee when sunlight glints and shimmers 
Upon the sea ; 
And when the mirrored moon in fountains glimmers, 
I think of thee. 
(Agricola.) 
I see thee if, on distant highway faring, 
The dust-clouds rise ; 
In the deep night when, narrow footpath daring, 
The wanderer hies. 
(Marsyas.) 
I see thee in the cloud of dust that quivers 
Far on my sight; 
When on the narrow bridge the wanderer shivers, 
In dead of night. 
(Lacy.) 


We should like to quote many more, but these are 
sufficient to show how many and varied are the twists 
given by our clever readers to the same meaning and 
almost the identical words. 

Several ‘competitors would have taken higher places but 
for certain unnecessary blemishes ; for instance, ‘‘ Fidelis ” 
sent a nice version, but the last verse spoilt it. We always 
think it weak to add and repeat the word dear to fill out 
the metre. “ Lacy” lost the metre in the third verse : 

I hear thee when with plash and foaming 
Rises the tide. 
“ Hibernia ” puts 
At night, in every wand’ring step that, fearing, 
Treads near the home, 
which is somewhat far-fetched, and we find the same faults 
in ‘‘ Katty Ann's ” second verse : 
I see thee, love, when dust-clouds rise, betraying 
The highway far. 
At dead of night, when the lone wanderer, straying, 
Follows his star. 
But we have nothing but praise for the next verse : 
I hear thee, love, when rising waves sing near me 
A low refrain, 
And in the stillness of the grove I hear thee, 
Though silence reign. 

We commend ‘“‘ Beetle,” ‘‘ Nerthus,” ‘‘ Gael,’’ and 
“ Lacy ” for translating Steg as bridge, footbridge, or plank 
bridge. . 

We received several nice letters and one not quite so 
pleasant, objecting to our preference for the word trouba- 
dours in last month’s English version. Several writers 
proved their case up to the hilt, and we cry them “ mercy " 
for not having been quite learned enough for our very 
clever friends. But we have been accustomed to using 
the two words interchangeably ; nor are we alone among 
French people in so doing, as can be seen by a glance at 
such ordinary dictionaries as Larousse. 

For the benefit of inquirers about the word Scops we 
hasten to say that they are more likely to find information 
in an English dictionary, the word being Old English and 

not French at all. 


A Prize of Two Guineas ts offered for the best translation 
into English of the following passage from ‘' Maese Pérez 
el Organista,” by GUSTAVO ADOLFO BECQUER : 

Había transcurrido un año mas. La abadesa del convento de 
Santa Inés y la hija de maese Pérez hablaban en voz baja. 
medio ocultas entre las sombras del coro de la iglesia. El 

(Continued on page 808) 
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XS SEX IN MAN AND ANIMALS 


By JOHN R. BAKER Preface by Prof. JULIAN HUXLEY 
IN With 22 illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

IN ** This admirable book is to be welcomed. No better introduction to modern work and theory could be wished for 
NY than this authoritative and extremely up-to-date book.’’—Daily News. ‘‘ This book may be welcomed as a straight- 
S forward account of sex as non-technical as the subject matter will allow.’’—-Times Literary Supplement. ‘‘ Admirably 


AAAA 


fair-minded, and one of the clearest pieces of biological exposition we have ever read. The illustrations are fresh 
and interesting, and the ‘ get-up ’ of the book delightful.” —Saturday Review. 


Psychology and Education. By Prof. R. M. 


ING A Nineteenth-Century Teacher: John Henry 
X OGDEN. A valuable application of the important 


Bridges. By SUSAN LIVEING. “ A beautiful book 
about the career of a man of conspicuously beautiful 
character.” —Sunday Times. ‘‘ There is a noble spirit 
revealed in this book.’’—Daitly News. Ios. 6d. net. 


“* Gestalt ” psychology to the problems of education 
which should be read in conjunction with Köhler’s 
** Mentality of Apes ” (16s. net) and Koffka’s ‘‘ Growth 
of the Mind ” (Sec. Imp., 15s. net). 12s. 6d. net. 


NY Procrustes, or the Future of English Education. 
ÙL By M. ALDERTON PINK, M.A. “ Contains matter 


Val) 


Edward Thring, Maker of Uppingham School. 
By W. F. RAWNSLEY. “ He writes with the full know- 
ledge and loyal devotion of a pupil who was afterwards 
a colleague and a friend. The narrative is full of 
interest.’’—Manchester Guardian. 3s. 6d. net. 


that is intended to be challenging and succeeds in 
being so. All fit readers will find it stimulating.” 
—wNorthern Echo. 
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2s. 6d. net. 


MODERN PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION) 


By MARY STURT, M.A., and E. C. OAKDEN, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


X “ This admirable handbook is intended in the first place for students in training colleges and evening classes. The 
IN authors have considered the needs of young learners, writing clearly and simply, and giving at the end of each 
IN chapter a list of subjects for discussion and of books to be read. But their work seems likely to prove valuable to 

a wide class of older readers. . . . This is a text-book in the best sense. There is nothing dry about it. It is full of 
= fresh and vigorous life, and will be a pleasure to any intelligent reader.’-—TJimes Literary Supplement. 
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Tue HISTORY or CIVILIZATION 
Royal 8vo. Latest Volumes. 


The Roman Spirit in Religion, Thought, and Art. 
By Prof. A. GRENIER. “I have not space to set out 
all the things in the book that have interested me and 
given me pleasure. The classical scholar and the general 
reader can be recommended alike to read every page 
of this admirable book.’’—T. R. GLOVER, in Nation. 
With 52 illustrations. 16s. net. 


The Formation of the Greek People. By Prof. 
A. JARDE. “One reader, at least, will tell the world 
he has enjoyed the book, has profited by it, and is not 
yet done with it. He ventures to tell others interested 
in History that this is a book for them.” —Nation. 
With 7 maps. 16s. net. 


Ancient Greece at Work : An Economic History 


from the Homeric Period to the Roman Conquest. 
By Prof. G. GLOTZ. ‘ Never to our knowledge has 
there appeared a work on Greek economic history at 
once so comprehensive and so compact as this.” 
—Yorkshire Post. With 49 illustrations. 16s. net. 


LIBRARY OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Demy 8vo. Latest Volumes. 


Psychology and Ethnology. By W. H. R. 
RIVERS, M.D., Litt.D., F.R.S. Preface by Prof. 
G. ELLIOT SMITH, F.R.S. An important collection 
of hitherto inaccessible papers by Dr. Rivers on psycho- 
logical, medical, anthropological, and general subjects 
including several on the “ Diffusion ” hypothesis. 

15s. net. 


Theoretical Biology. By J. Von UEXKULL. An 
application of Kant’s Philosophy to the problems of 
biology, a stringent criticism of the materialistic 
teaching of the extremer Darwinians. 18s. net. 


Crime and Custom in Savage Society. By B. 
MALINOWSKY. “ It is probably no exaggeration to 
say that the book is the most important contribution 
to anthropology for many years. Its effects are bound 
to be far-reaching. It should be read by every one.” 
—Outlook. 58. net. 


Full Prospectus on Application 


LANGUAGE AND THOUGHT OF THE CHILD 


By Prof. J. PIAGET. 


Demy 8vo, Ios. 6d. net. 


“ Fills a gap in the study of the subject of the mental life of the child.’”"—Lancet. ‘‘ Should be of great interest to 
all who are specially concerned with the education of young children.’’—Spectator. “ This important book has em- 
ployed a new method of investigation.’ —A.M.A. ‘‘ A storehouse of fresh facts gathered by a trained observer.” 
—Mental Welfare. ' Every one interested in psychology, education, or the art of thought should read it.’’—Nation. 


ROUTLEDGE 


sie KEGAN PAUL 


Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 4 
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esquil6én llamaba á voz herida á los fieles desde la torre, y alguna 
que otra rara persona atravesaba el atrio silencioso y desierto 
esta vez, y después de tomar el agua bendita en la puerta, 
escogia un puesto en un rincón de las naves, donde unos cuantos 
vecinos del barrio esperaban tranquilamente que comenzara la 
Misa del Gallo. 

Ya lo veis, decia la superiora, vuestro temor es sobremanera 
pueril; nadie hay en el templo; toda Sevilla acude en tropel 
á la catedral esta noche. Tocad vos el órgano y tocadle sin des- 
confianza de ninguna clase; estaremos en comunidad .. . 
pero . . . proseguis callando sin que cesen vuestros suspiros. 
¿Qué os pasa ? ¿Que tenéis ? 

—Tengo . . . miedo, exclamó la joven con un acento profunda- 
mente conmovido. 

—Miedo ! ¿de qué? 

—No sé... de una cosa sobrenatural. . . . Anoche, mirad, yo 
os había oido decir que teniais empeño en que tocase el órgano 
en la Misa, y ufana con esta distinción pensé arreglar sus 
registros y templarle, 4 fin de que hoy os sorprendiese . 


Vine al coro . . . sola . . . abrí la puerta que conduce á la tribuna. 
.. . En el reloj de la catedral sonaba en aquel momento una 
hora... no sé cual. . . . Pero las campanadas eran tristisimas y 
muchas... muchas... estuvieron sonando todo el tiempo que 


yo permanecí como clavada en el dintel y aquel tiempo me 
pareció un siglo. La iglesia estaba desierta y obscura. ... 
Allá lejos, en el fondo, brillaba como una estrella perdida en el 
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cielo de la noche una luz moribunda, la luz de la lámpara que 
arde en el altar mayor. ... A sus reflejos debilisimos, que sólo 
contribuían á hacer mas visible todo el profundo horror de las 
sombras, vi... le vi, madre, no lo dudéis, vi un hombre que 
en silencio y vuelto de espaldas hacia el sitio en que yo estaba, 
recorría con una mano las teclas del órgano, mientras tocaba 
con la otra á sus registros . . . y el órgano sonaba ; pero sonaba 
de una manera indescriptible. Cada una de sus notas parecia 
un sollozo ahogado dentro del tubo de metal, que vibraba con 
el aire comprimido en su hueco, y reproducia el tono sordo, casi 
imperceptible, pero justo. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries, which must be accompanied by the Coupon 
printed on page 810, must reach the office by the first post on 
November 15, 1926, addressed ‘‘ PR1ZE EDITOR,” The Journal 
of Education and School World, 3 Ludgate Broadway, 
London, E.C. 4. 


Free Public Lectures 


[Under this heading a list of free public lectures of especial interest to teachers 
is published month by month. The figure in parentheses indicates the 
number of a lecture if it is one of a series. Titles of lectures for possible 
insertion in this list should be received at the Journal Office not later than the 
middle of the month preceding that in which the lecture is to be delivered.] 


NOVEMBER 1 

Krxo’s COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.80 p.m.—Ecclesiastical Music—Hymn 
Singing Practice in the Chapel (2). Arranged by the Rev. C. F. Rogers (2). 

INSTITUTE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH, STREET, W.C.1, at 5.30 p.m. 
—Prince D. Svyatopolk Mirsky: The Great Russian Poets (4). Also on 
November 8, 15, 22, and 29. 

GRESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL Sheeet, E.C., at 6 p.m.—Mr. W. H. Wagstaff: 
Geometry (1). Also on November 2, 3, and 4. Gresham Lectures. 


NOVEMBER 2 
LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, HOUGHTON STREET, ALDWYCH, W.C.2, at 
5.15 p.m.—By Senior Officials of the Civil Service and Local Government 


Also on November 9, 16, 238, 
KING’s COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Miss H. D. Oakeley: The 
Place of Mind in an Organic Theory of Nature (3). 
INSTITUTE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH, MALET STREET, W.C.1, at 5.30.—Prof. 
oe eee Pares: Contemporary Russia (4). Also on November 9, 16, 
, and 30. 
INSTITUTE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH, MALET STREET, W.C. 1, at 3 p.m.—Prince 
D. 8. Mirsky : The Russian Literary Language. 
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Services: Accounting in public offices (5). 
and 30. 


George Allen & Unwin Ltd 


The 
Fundamentals of School Health 


By JAMES KERR, M.A., M.D. 
Author of ‘‘ School Vision ” &c. 


355. 


“ The distinguished author of this magnificent volume has crowned 
his life-work. In it he has assembled, digested, clarified, co-ordinated 
his own unrivalled studies ever since 1893. ... The result is the most 
comprehensive and authoritative text-book on its great subject in 
any language. .. . A superb piece of work.’’—S pectator. 


Key to Exercises in Logic and 
Scientific Method 


By A. WOLF 


5s. 


Author of “ Exercises in Logic and Scientific Method,” ‘“‘ Essentials of 
Scientific Method "’ 


English Speech To-day 


By BERNARD MACDONALD 
4s. 6d. 


“A remarkably clear, well-expressed and well-illustrated treatise of 
voice production.’’—The Journal of Education, 


40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


ELECTRIC POTATO PEELERS 


No Wiring required. 7 X 
Attach to nearest £- 

Lamp 
Holder. 


SCHOOL HALL, 
Bury ST. EDMUNDS 


DEAR SIRS, 

We have now had the 
“Rapid ” Peeler in use 
for some weeks. From 
20 to 30 lbs. of potatoes 
are prepared every day 
and root vegetables are 
also peeled. Our experi- 
ence is that some 3 to 
4 lbs. of potatoes are 
saved every day, and 
from 4 to ? of an hour in 


Electric Potato Peeler time. You will gather 
from this that we are much pleased with the 


machine and regard it as a sound investment. 
Yours faithfully, 
HEADMASTER. 


COMPLETE COOKING APPARATUS 


STEAM OR GAS 


MABBOTT & COMPANY, LTD., 
PHOENIX IRON WORKS, MANCHESTER 


ar 


4 Eriz 
i E 
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PHILIPS’ 


COMPARATIVE WALL MAP 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN EUROPE 


Size 78 by 59inches. Scale 1: 1,500,000 (24 miles to 1 inch). 


Coloured in contours; without hachures. Latest political boundaries, 
railway and steamship routes, &c. 


Mounted on cloth, dissected to fold, with eyelets, or mounted on cloth 
and varnished, with rollers, 25s. net. 


COMPARATIVE WALL MAP 


MEDITERRANEAN LANDS 


Coloured orographically, with political divisions shown by bold red lines, 


Prepared specially to meet in every particular the long-standing demand 
for a large and clear map of this important geographical region. 


Scale 1 : 3,000,000 (47 miles to 1 inch). Size 72 by 48 inches. 
Mounted on cloth and varnished, with rollers, 21s. net. 
Mounted on cloth, dissected to fold, with eyelets, 25s. net. 
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Invaluable for Science and Geography Lessons 
PHILIPS’ 


APPARATUS FOR DEMONSTRATING 
POPULAR EXPERIMENTS IN 


DYNAMICS 


Designed by GEORGE C. SHERRIN 
Can be built up into a number of models to illustrate in a simple manner 
the fundamental forces at work within the Universe. Experiments can 
be made with the Governor, the Gyroscope, and Pendulum, the Flettner 
Rotary Cylinder, &c. Supplied in wooden box, size 8} by 73 by 2} inches, 
with Illustrated Handbook. 
Price 20s. net. Handbook obtainable also separately, 2s. net. 


** Mr. George Sherrin has done a service to schools.’ 
—TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 


Send a post card for full particulars. 


AU Teachers who have read Mr. Lynch's “Individual Work 
and the Dalton Pian ” will be interested in his new book: 


THE RISE AND PROGRESS 


OF THE 


DALTON PLAN 


REFLECTIONS AND OPINIONS AFTER MORE THAN THREE 
YEARS’ WORKING OF THE PLAN 
By A. J. LYNCH 
Headmaster, West Green School, Tottenham; Author of “ Individual 
Work and the Dalton Plan,” and Editor of Philips’ “ Individual” 
Assignments. 

The new volume deals in detail with criticisms of the Plan, draws 
conclusions from them, and points the lessons which have been learnt 
since its inception. 

Illustrated by coloured and black-and-white plates. 
176 pages, cloth boards, 4s. net. 


Prospectus on application. 


Large crown 8vo . 


, GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LTD., 


32 FLEET STREET,- 


LONDON, E.C. 4 
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A LIST OF SCHOOLS 


(Cost of insertion under this heading sent on application] 


CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


Seascale, Cumberland. 


Mountain and sea air, 
dry, bracing, and sunny. 


(On the Board of Education List of 
Efficient Schools.) 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


7 to 13 years of age. 


SENIOR SCHOOL, 


13 or 14 to 19 years of age. 


Good playing-field, excellent golf links ; 
riding, safe bathing. 


Escort from London, Crewe, Sheffield, 
Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


Apply to the Headmistress for prospectus. 


ONTAINEBLEAU,” Manor Road, 


Bournemouth.—For daughters of tle- 
folk who desire a school strongly recommended by 
parcata los vay Mappy To dividual care and 
character-training of future Ar phil o tpi as well as 
first-rate teaching in 
Games ground. anoa i 8-14; 
Successful preparation for Oxford School Certificate, 
Matriculation, and I,..R.A.M. School motto: ‘ For 
God, Home, and Empire.” Illustrated Prospectus 
from Principal. Miss ROWLAND (Hon. Sch. Mod. 
Hist., Oxford). 


ST: ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF 

ENGLAND SCHOOL, DARLEY DALE 
MATLOCK.—For the Daughters of Clergy and 
Laity. Headmistress, Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. 
(T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, Cambridge. 

Fees: Daughters of ey £30 a term; Daugh- 
ters of Laity, £40 a term 

Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling 
conditions of the Foundation. 

Scholarships to the Universities. 

Apply to the HEADMISTRESS. 


INCHAM HALL, Lostock 
Gralam, Cheshire.—Excellent School for 

Girls, 7-18 years. Full staff Honours Graduates, 
Centre Oxford Locals, good Music and Art, organized 
Games. Gymnasium, tennis courts, hockey guides. 


Fees moderate. Illustrated Prospectus from 
PRINCIPAL. 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, Seaford, 


SUSSEX. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRIS run on 
Modern Public School lines, recognized by the Board 
of Education, and the Universitics of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Bracing South Coast air.—Principal, 
Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON (Somerville College,Oxford). 


IGH School for Girls, Ashford, 
Kent.—Private Hg onay Boarding and 

Day School, recognized by the Board of Education ; ; 
healthy situation in fifteen acres of ground, within 
eleven miles of sea coast. Preparation for public 
tions and university entrance. usic, 


Dandie, Painting, Physical Training, Games, 
S ng. Preparatory department for girls under 
11. Accommodation tor 160 boarders. Illustrated 


Prospectus and list of successes and references on 
tion to the PRINCIPALS. 


ST: JOHN’S HIGH SCHOOL, 
NEWPORT, MON. 


PUBLIC SECONDARY BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Recognized by the Board 
of Education. Healthy situation on Stow Hill, 
close to open country and fine scenery. Staffed by 
Universit ty women. Preparation for public examina- 
tions ice. eo Entrance. es dancing, 
pam physical training, games; g playing 
fiel accommodation for boarders. Fees: 
£20 0 paa.: ughters of clergy, £60 p.a.—Apply, 
7 eadmistress, Miss E. G. WILKINSON, B.A. (Hons.), 

n 


T. MICHAEL’S SCHOOL, East 


Grinstead.—Public Secondary Boarding and 
Day School. Founded 1890 under a scheme of 
government provided by the Community of St. Mar- 
garet's, East Grinstead. 

Headmistress, Miss D. GRIFFITHS, B.A. (Leeds), 
Hons. History, Camb. Teachers’ Diploma. 

Girls are prepared for Universities. Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board, Associated Board, Music 
and Royal Drawing Society Examinations. 

80 boarders, daughters of professional men 
(reduction for daughters of clergy). 

Fees, {90 per annum.—Apply The Sister-in charge 
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NOVEMBER 3 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 3 p.m.—Dr. Camillo Pillizzi: 
Dante e la Commedia nel guidizio dei Contemporanei (4). Also on 
November 10, 17, and 24. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Mr. J. H. Helweg: 
Hans Christian Andersen (3). 
Krxo’s COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—By Prof. Sir Israel Gollancz : 
Chivalry in English Poetry (4). 
NOVEMBER 4 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 4.15 p.m.— Prof. F. Y. Eccles : 
Bossuet (4). Also on Nov. 11, 18, and 25. 

Krno’s COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5 p.m.—Prof. A. W. Pollard: Biblio- 
graphical Evidence (1). Also on November 11 and 18. 

LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, HOUGHTON STREET, ALDWYCH, W.C, 2, at 5 p.m. 
—Prof. G. Salvemini: Economic, Social, and Political Life of the Italian 
Communes in the Thirteenth Century (5). Also on November 11. 

LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, HOUGHTON STREET, ALDWYCH, W.C. 2, at 5 p.m. 
— Prof. A. J. Toynbee : The Effect on Colonial Warfare of the Industrializa- 
tion of Mil Technique (3). 

Krino's COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5 p.m.—Dr. C. Da Fano: Histology of 
Nerve Tissues and Paths of Conduct on aia the Central Nervous System (5). 
Also on November 11, 18, and 25. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.15 p.m.—Prof. J. E. G. de 
Montmorency : islative tendencies in the British Dominions (3). Also 
on November 11, 18, and 25. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Mrs. Eugenie 
Strong: St. Francis in Rome. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C.1, at 5.30 p.m.—Mr. Prynce 
Hopkins: The Motivating of Conduct through ae oa 

Krno’s COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Mr. J. E. Barnard: The Appli- 
cation of Microscopical Methods to Medical Research (5). 

Krno’s COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C.2, at 5.30 p.m.—Mr. Ifor L. Evans: The 
Economic Organization of the ‘Danubian Lands, 1878 to 1914 (2). Also on 
November 11, 18, and 25. 

INSTITUTE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH, MALET STREET, W.C.1, at 5.30 p.m. 
—Baron A. F. Meyendorff : Russian Thoughts on Problems of Ethics (4). 

THE NEW EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP, 11 TAVISTOCK S7UARE, W.C. 1, at 6 p.m. 
—Mrs. B. Ensor: The Lincoln School, New York (8). 

LIBRARY, 698 FULHAM ROAD, S.W. 6, at 8 p.m.—Mr. E. A. Baker: 
Tames Barrie and his noveis. 


NOVEMBER 5 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5 p.m.— Profs. H. E. Butler, 
E. A. Gardner, M. T. Smiley, and Dr. M. Carey : Greek and Roman Civiliza- 
tion (8). Also a oemoer 12, 19. and 26. A coursc for pupils of public 
and secondary sch 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, notes STREET, W.C. 1, at 5 p.m.—Mr. R. K. Cannan: 
Biological Oxidation—Reduction (5). Also on November 12, 19, and 26. 

INSTITUTE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH, MALET STREET, W.C.1, at 5.30 p.m 
—Prof. R. W. Seton-Watson: Austria under Francis and Metternich (3). 
Also on November 12, 19, and 26. 

Krxc’s COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.80 p.m.—Prof. W. T. Gordon: $ 
Lectures on Geology (1). Also on November 12, 15, 19, 22, 26, and 29. 


NOVEMBER 6 
HORNIMAN Museum, Forest HILL, S.E., at 3.30 p.m.—Mr. C. Daryll Forde: 
Weather Forecasts and the Weather. 


NOVEMBER 7 
RUDOLF STEINER HALL, PARK ROAD, CLARENCE GATE, N.W.1, at 6.30 p.m. 
-——Leonardi da Vinci, Michael Angelo, and Raphael: Reading of a Lecture 
given by Dr. Rudolf Steiner in 1916. 


NOVEMBER 8 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Prof. G. R. Moore: 
Universals and Particulars (1). Also on November 15 and 22. 
KING’s sage aria STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Ecclesiastical Music—Com- 
Singing. Arranged by the Rev. C. F. Rogers (3). 
Geemarc OLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, E.C., at 6 p.m.—Sir H. Walford Davies : 
Music (1). Also on November 10, 11, and 12. (Gresham Lectures.) 


NOVEMBER 9 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 
The Comparative Study of Welsh and English 
November 16 and 23. 


.m.—Mr. Ernest Rhys: 
iterature (1}. Also on 


NOVEMBER 10 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER Street, W.C.1, at 5.30 pm.—Mr. I. C. 
Gréndhahl: Man and the World in Norwegian Poetry (1). Also on 
November 17 and 24. 

KING’s COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.80 p.m.—Prof. H. G. Atkins: The 
Chivalry of Germany (5). 

INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, W.C. 2, at 
6.30 p.m.—Prof. J. A. Fleming: The ‘Interaction of Pure Scientific Research 
and Electrical Engineering Practice (5). Also on November 12, 17, and 19. 

THE EUGENICS SOCIETY, 20 GROSVENOR GARDENS, S.W.1, at 8.30 p.m.—Prof. 
Spearman: The International Symposium on Shape Qualities. 


NOVEMBER 11 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C.1, at 5.30 p.m.—Dr. Camillo 
Pellizzi: Franciscan Thought in the Middle Ages. 
KING'S COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Dr. Alexander Scott: The 
Restoration and Preservation of Museum Objects (6). 
KING’s COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Baron A. F. Meyendorff: The 
Russian Church, Past and Present (1). Alsoon November 18 and 25. 
LIBRARY, 598 FuLmAM Roap, S.W.6, at 8 p.m.—Col. Cecil May: 
British Guiana. 
NOVEMBER 13 
HORNIMAN MUSEUM, ForEST HUL, S.E.. at 3.30 p.m.—Mr. H. 
The Life of a Sea-Urchin. 


NOVEMBER 14 
RUDOLF STEINER HALL, PARK ROAD, CLARENCE GATE, N.W.1, at 6.80 p.m. 
—Mrs. Violet Plincke : The Renaissance (1). Also on November 21 acd 
NOVEMBER 15 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.80 p.m.—Prof. F. C. Burkitt : 
The Study of the Sources for the Life of St. Francis. 
KING's COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—The Rev. G. R. Woodward : 
A Selection of Carols (Ecclesiastical Music, 4). 


(Continued on page 810) 
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N. Milligan : 


SCHOOL SONGS 


IN 
ELKIN & CO'S CHORAL SERIES 


Nothing but the best is good enough for inclusion 
in ELKIN & CO’S CHORAL SERIES 
(General Editor—Dr. John Borland.) 


This series include Unison Songs and Part Songs 


by 

SIR EDWARD ELGAR CYRIL SCOTT 
EDWARD MACDOWELL GRANVILLE BANTOCE 
ROGER QUILTER EDGAR BAINTON 
ALEX. BRENT SMITH FELIX WHITE 

&c., &c. 
Specimen copies will gladly be sent on approval. 
Please send in this form. 


To ELKIN & CO., LTD., 
20 Kingly Street, London, W.1. 


Please send on approval specimen copies of 
Unison Songs 


Part Songs for eannan Voices. 
NaMe neoe a a TESA 
(J.#.3.) PR dares irine E T ates ative sis Se Re 
Date naceinlneteet ime. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS 


OF ANY DISTRICT OF GREAT BRITAIN 


on the Scales of }-inch, 1-inch, and 
6-inches to One Mile are supplied at 


CHEAP RATES FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES 


A ac fee A». 


Full particulars sent on application to 
THE DIRECTOR - GENERAL, ORDNANCE SURVEY OFFICE. 
SOUTHAMPTON 


ASSISTANT MASTERS AND MISTRESSES 
Are invited to call or write to 


N. W. ROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), B.-és-L., 
With a view to obtaining suitable Vacancies. 
No charge for registration. 84% commission on fiist year’s salary. 


BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC AGENOY, Central House, 
43-47 Kingsway, London, W.0.2 


All Pereons interested in Phonetics are recommended to join 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 


Subscription, 8s. per annum. Entrance fee, 4s 

Members receive free of charge Le Maftre Phonétique, the officia] organ 
of the Association (Editor: P. Passy, 20 Madeleine, urg-la-Reine, Seine, 
France; Assistant Editor: D. Jones, University College, London, W.C. 1). 

New Members receive in return for the Entrance fee: The P es of the 
I.P.A., What is Phonetics ? by H. E. Palmer, and La Phonétique appliquée 
à l'Enseignement de la Lecture, by P. Passy.—List of other publications 
and prices and back numbers of Le Maftre Phonétique (from 1889) on application. 
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HORNSEA, EAST YORKS pS a e Aaa aR IE aes “i, 


POSTAL TUITION ĵ 


( yi 
t K 


years Wolsey Hall has postally 
wn Women Teachers’ Diploma des L.L.A., St. Cet a 

At the last 11 Exams., 1916-26, 258 Wolsey Hall Students sat—220 | 
( A Free Guide to the Exam. may be obtained, with Specimen f 

4 Lesson, from the SECRETARY, Dept. E33, Y 
| Pa 
( 


FREEHOLD DETACHED RESIDENCE 


standing in its own Grounds of about Two Acres $ 


known as 


“ELIM LODGE” 
Residential part of the Town, 
tly suitable for a First-class Giris’ f 
is an excellent opening in the district. sy For man 
The House contains : 3 well-proportioned Reception Rooms and ante-room, | “u) 
Cloakrooms and Lavatory, 7 Bedrooms, | 
Bathrooms, 3 Attics and Boxroom, Servant's Hall, Kitchen and Convenient 

Modern Laundry. 


above Property is situate in the best 
Rt larg close to the Sea and is eminen 
School, for which there 
Piian and Music Room, Conservatory, 
apee Offices, 
Woi 


in every 


eke, ‘imei Lawns, and Tennis Courts, Greenhouse, Tool Sheds, and 


Central Heating has been installed and lavatory basins (h. and c.) are fitted 4 Wolsey gall, Oxford s 
Bedroom. ) : 


For further Particulars apply to 


B. L. WELLS & SON, Estate Agents, Manor Street, Hull 


= Se eye 


Rice ` 


Ra. SNE. „BIE 


CAE AET AE A a 


BARS 


E ee ee RRR a a a a a a I O a T I I S O O a T a T a a a a a a a a a 


REMEDIAL 


9 C a Mic &c. 


DENMARK HILL PHYSICAL TRAINING C COLLEGE 


and School of Massage. 


A residential London College, with good provision for Sports’ practice. 


Diploma of the Ling Association, and the Certificates of the Chartered Society of Massage, &c. 


of students limited; non-residents admitted if vacancies occur. 


41 Alleyn Park, London, S.E. 21. 


Preparation for the Teachers’ 
Number 


THe 
BERGMAN OSTERBERG 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
manips mis OT nett mt 


Vice-Principal: Miss M. H. SpALDnto, Dartford and 
Anstey Physical Training Colleges. 
ds of 23 acres, 


The College stands in its own 
and has accommodation for 120 resident women 


‘based upon Ling’ 
includes Anatomy, Physi 
Games. Th 
Education, 
Gymnastics, 


taff) in London secondary 
secon and Ba eae! schools. 
or prospectus, me , application one be made 

to ahe CIPAL'S SECRETARY, at the Co A 


THE INCORPORATED BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING 
25 Chaicroft Road, London, 8 


’ SHE coin an is an Examining 
Body for Teachers (Men and Women) of 
Physical Education, and admission to 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S HOUSE 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
KENSINGTON GORE, S.W.7 
by the Teachers’ Registration Council. 
: Miss C. M. Davy, M.C.S.M.M.G., 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 

The object of the Corese is to train Students to 
ames in Schoo to Secom Teachers of Gymnastics 


a i 
Tenis He Hockey, Net Ball, all, ait 


An daktil a like Bedford affords special 
facilities for ce in Teaching and professional 
in es, ee and Boating in the 
summer. Fees: £165 per ann 
For Sr sr apply —BBCRETARY, 37 Lansdowne 


LIVERPOOL 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 1900 


ED 
A RESIDENTIAL College offering 
plete Training in Swedish, R 
and Educational Gymnastics, Rhythmical 
Recreative Exerci Games, , Sports, &c. 
for students ahs wih to become Gymnastic and 
Games Mistresses in schools. 


The Course is 2} to 3 years. 
eee acres of ed cs. cag 
4 in 
for poai shool, , ita, a poe PR 
Miss IRENE M, H. 


ANSTEY 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


ERDINGTON, BIRMINGHAM 
(SWEDISH SYSTEM), 


offers complete Training for Teacher’s 
Diploma in Swedish Educational Gym- 
nastics, Medical Gymnastics, and Massage, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Net Ball, Swimming, Anatomy, 
Hygiene, Physiology, Theory of Educa- 
tion, &c. 

Students not received under 18 years of age. 

THREE YEARS’ COURSE. 


For Prospectus apply—The Secretary. 


THE LING ASSOCIATION 


OF TEACHERS OF SWEDISH GYMNASTICS 
(And Affiliated Gymnastic Societies.) 


the Swedish Teachers’ 
ketea a lis Diploma. 


Too Late for GOiassification 


POST VACANT 


KENT EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 


COUNTY SCHOOL Pea GIRLS, CHATHAM 
APPOINTMENT OF HEADMISTRESS 


School work. The H 


Avenue, Chatham, to whom completed applications 
should be returned not later than November 27, 1926. 
Canvassing will be a ualification 
. SALTER DAVIES, 
Director of Education. 


Springfield, Maidstone. 
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NOVEMBER 16 
GRESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, E.C., at 6 p.m.—The Rev. W. H. 
Thompson: Divinity (1). Also on November 17, 18, and 19. (Gresham 
Lectures.) 
NOVEMBER 17 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Dr. E. A. Baker. 
Light Literature in Public Libraries. 
K1no’s COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Dr. A. R. Pastor: The Chivalry 
and Military Orders of Spain (6). 
INSTITUTE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH, MALET STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Dr. 
Otakar Vofadlo: John Wyclif and the Bohemian Reformation (1). 


NOVEMBER 18 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Miss E. Jeffries 
Davis: Some London Place Names (1). Also on November 25. 

KING'S COLLEGE, STRAND W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Prof. A. P. Laurie: Modern 
Research on Fifteenth Century Methods of Oil Painting, and its Application 
to the Work of Modern Artists (7). 

CENTRAL LIBRARY, 598 FULHAM ROAD, S.W’. 6, at 8 p.m. —Mr. C. F. Cook: 
Some British Painters, their Story and their Art. 


NOVEMBER 19 
KING’S COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.-—Prof. R. S. Conway: The 
Textual Problem of Livy’s Fourth Decade (2). 


NOVEMBER 20 
HORNIMAN MUSEUM, FOREST HILL, S.E., at 3.30 p.m.—Mr. H. MacLeod : Eclipses 


of the Sun. 
NOVEMBER 22 
Kınc’s COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Ecclesiastical Music—Carol 
Practice in the Chapel. Arranged by the Rev. C. F. Rogers (5). 
KING’s COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Mr. A. M. Henderson: Russian 


Musical Art. 
NOVEMBER 24 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Mr. W. Dawson 
Johnston : The Library of Congress, its functions as a National Library. 
KurG’s COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Prof. E. Prestage : The Chivalry 


of Portugal (7). 

INSTITUTE OF HISTORICAL RBSEARCH, MALET STREET, W.C.1, at 5.30 p.m. 
—By Dr. Otakar Vocadlo : Comenius and Bacon (2). 

THE EUGENICS SOCIETY, 20 GROSVENOR GARDENS, S.W.1, at 8.30 p.m.—Mrs. 
Sturge Gretton : Oxford Village Pedigrees. 


NOVEMBER 25 
CENTRAL LIBRARY, 508 FULHAM ROAD, S.W. 6, at 8 p.m.—Mr. A. D. Allen: 


Home Grown Food. - 
NOVEMBER 27 
HORNIMAN MUSEUM, ForREST HILL, S.E. at 3.30 p.m.—Mr. J. E. S. Dallas: 
Nature in Southern England. 


DECEMBER 1 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—ILt.-Col. J. M. 
Mitchell: The Public Lbrary Service in America. 
KING'S COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C., 2 at 5.30 p.m.—Dr. C. D. Broad : The Present 
Position of the Logic of Induction. 


The office of the Joint Agency for Women Teachers has move? 
from Oakley House, Bloomsbury Street, to 293 GORDON Sovazz, 
W.C. 1. As the Agency is now in the same building as the Hea? 
Offices of the Association of Head Mistresses, the Association 0: 
Assistant Mistresses, and other Secondary Educational Associ. 
tions, it is hoped that it may prove more accessible and useful to 
members of these associations. The Registrar, Miss Cicely C. 
Wright, is anxious to make it widely known that, in additor 
to supplying fully qualified teachers of the usual currticuluz 
subjects, the Agency has on the books experienced peaches af 
special subjects. 

+ g * 

THE SIXTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR ART EDUCATION, 
DRAWING AND ART APPLIED TO INDUSTRY, will be held at Pragte, 
in 1928. The subjects for discussion are announced as (1) Ta: 
results of closer union between drawing and handicraft ; 

(2) Art in graphic reproduction—viz.: lithography, colour 
printing, photo-engraving, and all forms of book illustration, 
hand-block printing on textiles, &c. The British Committee 
desires to make a special appeal to public Educational Authorities 
Art Associations and Schools, to assist in providing a worthy 
contribution to the Congress. Further information can be ob 
tained from the Hon. men 66 Aberdeen Park, Highbun. 
London, N. 5. * 

Early this year MEssRs. A. & C. BLack, Lrp., published a 
cheap volume in which Sir Alan Cobham described ‘his aeTopiane 
journey to Souch Africa and back. According to their recent 
Autumn List, a second impression is on the market, while they 
also promise the early publication of the account of Sir Alan's 
flight to Australia and back. Messrs. Black also publish several 
annual reference books, such as ‘‘ Who's Who,” ' Writers’ and 
Artists’ Year Book,’’ and so on, the ae issues of which are 
announced. * 

Under the auspices of The Education Guild of Great Bnitain 
and Ireland, Mr. W. H. Winch will give a lecture on Experimenta. 
Pedagogy, on November 10, at 6 p.m., at the Guild. 

$ * * 

The Norman Lockyer Lecture for 1926 will be given by Prof. 
J. S. Huxley, in the Goldsmiths’ Hall, on November 23, at 
4 p.m., the subject being, ‘‘ Biology and Human Life.” 


The 
FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION 


(Scholastic Agents. Director, H. Becker) 
ROLAND HOUSE, OLD BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.7 
Telephone Nos.: Kensington 2951/2. 


FOR TRANSFER 


DERBYSHIRE. Girls’, 10 boarders, 120 day pupils. Gross receipts about 
£1,000 a term. Goodwill one term’s capitation fees. Furniture, &c., about 


£1,000. Premises on lease. 


SURREY. Girls’, 12 boarders, 50 day pupils. Gross receipts, £1,700. Goodwill 
and furniture, £2,000. Premises on lease. 


SUSSEX. Seaside. Girls, 32 boarders, 40 day pupils. Gross receipts, £2,880. 
Net profits, £1,120. Premises on lease. Goodwill, £1,500. House and 
school furniture, &c., £1,600, payable £2,000 down. 


YORKS. Seaside. Girls, 5 boarders, 53 day pupils. Gross receipts, £1,220. 
Goodwill, £250. House and school furniture, £300. Freehold property, 
£1,750, part on mortyage. 


LANCS. Girls, 90 day pupils. Gross receipts, {2.200. Fine premises. Price 
property, goodwill, school furniture, &c., £6,000. £4,500 on mortgage, or 
£1,500 goodwill, school furniture, &c. Lease, £250 per annum, option of 
purchase at £4,500. 


For full details apply 


F. C. NEEDES, 


MANAGER TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


Varied Appointments 
Assistant Masters and Mistresses 


No Registration Fees. 


¿90000000000000 00000000000000000000O00OOOOCOOOOOOOOO0000000000000000000000000000n 


TRANSLATIONS AND INQUIRIES 
One of these COUPONS must be enclosed with esch 


Competition, er Editorial Inquiry, sent in. 
NOVEMBER I, 1926. VoL. 58. No. 688. 


3900060060008 OCC LEEN 
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DUSTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS, &c. 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every 
description. 


USE FLORIGENE “zz, 


(Regd.) 
“ Florigene '’ is easily applied eure saves time, taken. and money. 


The sanitary, labour-saving, and economic advantages are NOT attained by 
sweeping-powders or any other method. 


The “DUST-ALLAYER’’ 0o., 4 Vernon PI., Bloomsbury 8q., Londona, W 6.1. 


Contractors to the Admiralty, H M. Office of Works, Colonia] Gorernments, ĉr- 
Established over 20 \ cars. 


A Whole World of 


Ide A S— There's a whole world of creative and fruitful 

esenesooroeecesess ideas in The Healthy Life, the sane but forward- $ 

$ looking monthly, which not only exposes common 
superstitions and medical fallacies and their disastrous results, but 
shows how men and women can, by sensible diet, correct breathing. 
self-understanding, and other daily habits, co-operate with Natures 
inherent forces to regain health and attain to a finer quality of life 
on all planes. Current issue 7d. post free. 


Unique Catalogue of AIDS TO TRUE HEALTH, 
free if you mention The Journal of Education. 


THE HEALTH CENTRE, 56 Wigmore Street, London, W.1 


an aa S T T CO OOOES e2eeceeae: 
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Supplement to 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION AND SCHOOL WORLD 


No. 688. NOVEMBER 1, 1926. 


PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS 
) FOR 1926 
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Principals wishing to have their 
schools included in the next issue 
should apply for terms, proof of 
value, etc., to 


J. & J. PATON, Phsenrs 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Central 5053. 
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THE “NORMAL” ROAD 
IS SURE AND SAFE 


There is no ‘‘ Royal Road ” to a Degree or any other examination, but there 
is the ‘‘ Normal Road ’’ which is sure and safe. 


MATRICULATION 


Matriculation is the key that opens many doors. It admits to Training College for a Degree Course 
(3 years) ; it is recognized as a qualifying examination by most of the professions, and it is the first step 
towards the attainment of a degree. Many students, especially women, are deterred from attempting it, 
because of its difficulty. Under the carefully planned and ‘ndividual system of Normal tuition, these difficulties 
are cleared away, and success is assured. The “ Normal’ dees not adopt the expedient of making one course 
of work do duty for all the various Matriculation examinations. The “Normal” has separate and special 
classes for each of the following :— | 


LONDON MATRICULATION. CUEENS’ UNIVERSITY MATRICULATION. 
SHORTENED MATRICULATION (LONDON). SCOTCH PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION. 
SUPPLEMENTARY CERTIFICATES (LONDON). (Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Glasgow, St. Andrew's). 
WALES MATRICULATION. This Examination corresponds to the Matriculation 
NORTHERN MATRICULATION. of other Universities. 
BRISTOL MATRICULATION. 
DURHAM MATRICULATION. 4 OXFORD RESPONSIONS. 
NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND MATRI- CAMBRIDGE PREVIOUS. 

CULATION. These Oxford and Cambridge Examinations corre- 
TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, MATRICULATION. spond to the Matriculation of other Universities. 


DEGREES 


The value of a Degree to all those engaged in the teaching professioa cannot be over-estimated. 

The Principals of the “ Normal ” urge all teachers to cbtain a University Degree at the first opportunity, 
and they have arranged special courses and individual tuition to meet teachers’ requirements. Pass and 
Honours classes are arranged for : 


INTERMEDIATE AND FINAL. B.A. 
INTERMEDIATE AND FINAL. B.Sc. 
INTERMEDIATE AND FINAL. B.Sc. (Econ.). 


INTERMEDIATE AND FINAL. B.D. 
INTERMEDIATE AND FINAL. LL.B. 
INTERMEDIATE AND FINAL. Mus.Bac. 


Candidates may enrol for any of these examinations separately, but for those who join for an inclusive 
Course (Matriculation, Intermediate and Final) the “ Normal ” offers specially favourable terms. 


NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
Normal House and Lyddon House, Lordship Lane, East Dulwich, 8.E. 22 
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Reviews 


EDUCATION AND ENVIRONMENT 


Origins of Education Among Primitive Peoples: A Com- 
parative Study in Racial Development. By W. D. 
HAMBLY. (25s. net. Macmillan.) 


To the average individual whose ideas are still tinged 
by the tradition of scholasticism, education among primi- 
tive peoples may appear something of a paradox. The 
educationist, however, whom a sense of perspective has 
made familiar with the conception that adaptation cf 
means to an educational end must be conditioned by the 
environment, will take a wider view. He or she will scarcely 
need to be convinced by the arguments which Mr. Hambly, 
and Dr. Hose in the preface, bring forward to support their 
view that a number of the activities of boys and girls in a 
primitive society, whether spontaneous, customary, or 
enjoined upon them by superior authority either of an 
individual or of the community are in the true sense 
educational. 

Mr. Hambly takes a wide view of what constitutes 
education, and much of the material of his earlier chapters 
could in a civilized community come umder the head of 
infant welfare. For he deals with the pre-natal customs, 
as well as those observed at and after birth. Here, inci- 
dentally, he gives some interesting facts relating to infant 
mortality. He is unable to quote exact figures in many 
cases. So far as Africa is concerned, some instruc:ive 
statistics will be found in Mr. Ormsby-Gore’s recent 
address to the Geographical Section of the British Asso- 
ciation. The data given by both authors point to the 
grave necessity for some instruction of primitive races in 
this vital matter. 

In the matter of actual training and instruction, even a 
superficial glance through the mass of pertinent informa. 
tion which Mr. Hambly has brought together in this book, 
will show that the upbringing of a boy and girl in a tribel 
community is, on the whole, an efficient preparatior. for 
after life. Play activities induce, in the male child, the 
skill in handling weapons and tools, and familiarity with 
the environment, and the habits and customs of wild 
creatures, which will stand him in good stead in after life, 
and this applies equally mutatis mutandis to the girl. Nor 
are moral and religious instruction neglected. There is 
first the almost automatic impression of the events of 
everyday life which have an ethical colouring—such as the 
retribution which follows theft, the taking of human life, 
or other forms of transgression of the moral code, and 
secondly the directly imparted training afforded by the 
preparation for initiation ceremonies—involving the prac- 
tice of self-restraint, courage, and other primitive virtues 
of endurance, and the inculcation of moral precepts which 
normally forms an integral part of such ceremonies. It 
must of course be conceded that “ moral” is here used 
in a broad sense in relation to a specific code of behaviour. 
What is true of the ordinary individual applies with still 
more force to those who require a specialized training, 
such as, for instance, the preparation of the initiate for a 
career as a Shaman or medicine man. In this case the 
preparations, which involve seclusion and fasting, are so 
severe that they cannot fail to have a serious and lasting 
effect on the mentality of the individua., already in most 
cases ill-balanced or even abnormal. 

Mr. Hambly touches on a great variety of topics which 
it is impossible even to mention here. His book inculcates 
a practical lesson which deserves to be well pondered by all 
who are in the least degree interested in the welfare of the 
primitive populations of our Empire. Nor should it be 
regarded as without bearing on our own curricula, first 
by the analogies it affords in dealing wizh the problems of 
physical, mental, and moral development; secondly by 
its wealth of material illustrative of child life among 
peoples at various stages of culture. 


PRE-NORMAN ENGLAND 


England before the Norman Conquest. By Prof. R. W. 


CHAMBERS. (University of London Intermediate 
Source-Books of History, No. VII.) (ros. 6d. net. 
Longmans.) 


Without any question, the volume before us is the most 
masterly, the most interesting, and the most widely useful 
of the series to which it belongs. The previous six volumes 
have een the praiseworthy compilations of clever research 
studeits working under the general direction of Prof. A. F. 
Pollari. They have all of them contained tit-bits of valu- 
able information; but it has been of the snippety kind, 
culled haphazard from immense masses of available 
materizl, inadequately explained, illogically classified, and 
diluted with a good deal of dull and insignificant triviality. 
It is doubtful whether any of them will long survive the 
passing of the examinations for which they were prepared 
and prescribed. 

The present volume, however, is of a different order 
altogether. It is the work of a scholar and teacher of high 
eminence and ability, the successor of Prof. W. P. Ker in 
the Quain Chair of English. Itis compiled on an immeasur- 
ably better plan than its predecessors; that is to say, it 
follows a stzictly chronological order, and makes no 
attempt to divide its materials under the irrational heads of 
political, constitutional, ecclesiastical, and so on. It is, 
Moreover, provided with a much more satisfactory appara- 
tus of explanation. Not only is there a most illuminating 
introduction treating of the period and its problems, the 
sources of information respecting it, and the reasons for 
selecting the passages presented; but each chapter is 
prefaced by a note explaining the point of the extracts 
which it contains. 

In one respect Prof. Chambers’s task has been easier than 
that of the editors of the previous volumes. He has not 
been overwhelmed by the magnitude and multiplicity of 
his materials. He has had to do with a period for which 
the sources are comparatively scanty, and concerning which 
little new literary light is to be expected. The simplifica- 
tion of the task of selection, however, is more than balanced 
by the complication of the task of interpretation. To begin 
with, every extract has had to be translated from either 
Latin or Anglo-Saxon. Then again, on every page some 
difficult problem of terminology or chronology has had to 
be faced and solved. It is enough to say that Prof. 
Chambers has performed his editorial functions with a 
competence and skill that enhance his already high 
reputation. 

No such authoritative and fascinating a source-book for 
any period of English history has ever come under our 
notice before. It will undoubtedly take rank as a his- 
torical classic. One criticism, however, must be made. It 
is not a criticism of Dr. Chambers, but rather of the Univer- 
sity of London. The book is far too difficult for inter- 
mediate candidates. Its full comprehension and mastery 
would be a task none too easy for post-graduates in history. 


A STUDY OF THE ABNORMAL 


An Outline of Abnormal Psychology. By Prof. W. 
McDouGALL. (Methuen. 15s. net.) 

This companion volume to the author’s ‘ Outline of 
Psychology ’’ has been eagerly awaited on both sides of 
the Atlantic. All modern psychologists recognize that the 
study of the abnormal is essential for the understanding of 
the normal, and it is from this point of view that the 
present book has been written; it is not for the medical 
practitioner or the psychiatrist, but for all who are inter- 
ested in the problems of human nature. Prof. McDougall 
states in the preface that he has attempted to bring into 
systematic order a large and difficult province of science, 
hitherto cultivated in patches rather than as a whole; 
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that he has succeeded in this aim every reader will agree. 
No one volume has hitherto dealt systematically and 
adequately with so many aspects of functional disorder. 

Beginning with fatigue, drugs, sleep, and hypnosis, the 
author proceeds to discuss the main theories of Jant, 
Freud, Jung, Adler, and others with regard to such subjects 
as suggestion, dreams, delusions, fears, psychological 
types, &c., and finally devotes several chapters to the 
study of personality. His attitude to psycho-analysis and 
especially to Freud, is more sympathetic than the previous 
volume would lead one to expect. He states at the eutset 
that “ Freud has done more for the advancemat of 
psychology than any student since Aristotle,” and he :laims 
that Freud’s line of approach and his own, so very diferent 
in starting-point and method, have led to psychlogies 
closely agreeing, in that “for both of them pu:posive 
striving is the fundamental fact and function of human 
nature.” Nevertheless, he explains in detail how Freud’s 
view differs from his, especially in its over-estimation of 
the range and influence of the sex instinct. He also 
criticizes both Freud and Jung in the chapters on Dream- 
ing, and illustrates his points by analysing some of his own 
dreams, which had been previously interpreted by Jung. 
The abundance of concrete illustration of every topic is a 
valuable feature of the book; many cases are drawn from 
the literature of psychology and others from the author’s 
own clinical experience at the Netley Hospital during the 
war, but he has resisted the temptation to allow an 
excessive number of “ cases ’’ to encumber the pages. 

Perhaps the most interesting and original chapter is the 
last, in which McDougall attempts to grapple with the 
problem of the unity and diversity of human personality. 
He follows Leibnitz in postulating the existence of 
“ monads ’’—ultimate realities, and potential thinking and 
striving selves—and assumes that the normal personality 
is essentially a society of such monads, living in harmoni- 
ous co-operation in virtue of the integration of them all in 
one system. At the head of the hierarchy is the supreme 
monad, which each man calls “ myself.” This hypothesis 
is successfully applied to the facts of dreaming, hypnosis, 
multiple personality, and memory. 

Readers of the previous volume may feel that this one 
has not the wealth of vivid imagery and original metaphor 
which they now expect from McDougall; on the other 
hand, they will rejoice that the propagandist taint is 
absent. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF MATHEMATICAL 
FUNCTIONS 
The Theory of Functions of a Real Variable and the Theory 
of Fourier’s Series. By Prof. E. W. Hosson. Second 


Edition, Revised Throughout and Enlarged. Vol. II 
(50s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 


Almost 180 years ago d'Alembert gave the first general 
solution of the differential equation which determines the 
form of a vibrating string, and in so doing opened up the 
way to lines of inquiry which, branching in many direc- 
tions, form collectively what is now designated the theory 
of functions of a real variable. The development of the 
theory has been marked by discussions which have been of 
fundamental importance for mathematics. Almost at the 
outset there arose the famous controversy between d’Alem- 
bert and Euler regarding the meaning to be assigned to the 
word “ function,” and we now see by how slow stages an 
adequate conception of the essential characteristics of a 
mathematical function has been attained. The introduc- 
tion of trigonometrical series by Daniel Bernoulli led to 
investigations which culminated in the great work of 
Fourier, and this in turn proved to be rich soil from which 
has sprung almost all those inquiries into the nature of 
limiting operations, convergency, sets of points, the mean- 
ing of a definite integral, which are flourishing vigorously 
down to the present day. To the vitality of these branches 
of mathematical research the second volume of Prof. 
Hobson’s great work bears eloquent testimony. Not 
merely the desire to give a fuller account of work of an 
earlier date, but, in addition, the great amount of research 
carried out by various mathematicians since the first 
edition was published, has led to the expansion of the two 
chapters of the former work entitled, Functions Defined by 
Sequences and Trigonometrical Series, into the ten chap- 
ters which constitute the second volume of the new edition. 
In order to effect this, practically the whole of the matter 
has been re-written. 

The first four chapters deal with questions relating to the 
convergency and uniform convergency of sequences and to 
the representation of functions by series or sequences. 
Here the new matter includes a fairly full account of the 
theories of conventional summation due to Cesaro, Hölder, 
and Riesz. In the fifth chapter is continued the discussion 
of integration, to which three chapters had already been 
cevoted in the first volume. One of the most important 
additions is to be found in Chapter VII, which deals with 
the General Convergence Theorem, the theory being due 
chiefy to the author and Lebesque. It is treated very 
fully on account of its application to the theory of Fourier's 
series and integrals. 

The remainder of the volume, forming almost two-fifths 
of the whole, is concerned with series of trigonometrical and 
orthcgonal functions. Here a great deal of the work is of 
very recent date, and we might mention in particular that 
on Fourier Transforms. 

It is gratifying to observe that to British mathema- 
ticians are due many of the more interesting recent investi- 
gations, and Prof. Hobson’s treatise should attract more 
workers to the same fields. 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 


Mary and Peter in Italy. By FLORENCE BARTON. (18. Nelson.) 


One can scarcely over-praise these attractive sketches of the 
' life and occupations of the Italians as seen through the eyes of 
two friendly and inquiring English children. Whether we are 
witnessing with them the novel methods of Italian laundresses 
on washing-day, or the making of olive oil and wine, marketing, 
or taking part in peasant weddings and christenings, every page 
provides interest, information, and, often, amusement, while the 
attitude of the writer is throughout broad-minded and sym- 
pathetic. 


The Rose and the Ring, or The History of Prince Giglio and 
Prince Bulbo: A Fireside Pantomime for Great and Small 
Children. By Mr. M. A. TITMARSH (W. M. THACKERAY). 
Edited by DorotTHy M. STUART. (18. 9d. Macmillan.) 

A new edition of Thackeray’s grotesquely funny story can 
never come amiss, and not for anything would we forgo his 
inimitable illustrations. 


Brother Rabtst 
By Sara C. BRYANT. 


Etaminondas and Other Stories for Little Ones. 
and Other Stories for Little Ones. 
(8d. each. Harrap.) 

The illustrations are as spirited as the letterpress, and a few 

Americanisms are aot out of place during the narration of the 

mishaps befalling that too docile nigger baby, Epaminondas. 


(1) The Teaching of English in Upper Forms. By A. J. J. 
RATCLIFF. (25. 6d. Nelson.) 

(2) Pattern Poetry. Part I. A Book of Chosen Verses, of Cogita- 
tion, Browsing, Dreaming, and Occasionali Imitation. 
Arranged by R. Wirtson. (1s. 6d.) Part II. A Book of 
English Poems, Standard and Modern, with Helps to Con- 
templation and Mild Incitements to Emulation. Compiled 
by R. Witson. (1s. 9d. Nelson.) 

With commendable enterprise Sir H. Newbolt includes in his 
series some books intended purely for the teacher at a price only 

a trifle higher than the price fixed for the ordinary class-books 
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Whether this course can be commercially profitable is doubtful, 
but presumably the publishers expect to gain upon the rounda- 
bouts what they lose upon the swings. At any rate the teachers 
should be grateful, for here (1) is something directly helpful to 
them. Mr. Ratcliff, a master at Wallasey Grammar School, 
expounds in detail his methods of teaching English for the 
School Certificate and Higher Certificate. He is clearly a vigor- 
ous and stimulating teacher, and something better than an 
examination slave or slave-driver. Possibly he encourages the 
critical spirit a little too much. His pupils, in the specimens 
given of their work, treat the great Victorians somewhat de 
haut en bas. Teachers and pupils alike would do well to read 
Coleridge’s remarks in the first chapter of ‘‘ Biographia Literaria ” 
on that temper in the class-room. Dr. Wilson’s poetry books 
(2), like Sir H. Newbolt’s ‘‘ The Tide of Time in English Poetry,” 
are not mere collections of poems, but contain a good deal of 
exposition. They will be useful in classes where “ silent read- 
ing ’’ is practised. The poems are well selected. The first 
book is frankly introductory and stimulative; the second 
maintains a really high standard of poetical quality. 


For Silent Reading. By J. A. MASTERTON. (28. Grant Educa- 
tional Co.) 

This work is in the nature of an experiment, and, though 
scarcely attractive at first sight, should prove effectual in the 
hands of an enthusiastic teacher of large classes. Section III, 
the object of which is to train the pupil to seek out, first, the 
main point in the passage read, and, afterwards, the supporting 
details, is perhaps the most useful portion of the book, but the 
ingenious child will prefer the ‘‘ missing words’’ game in 
Section II. | 
Letters of Horace Walpole. Selected by Dorotuy M. STUART. 

With Introduction, Notes, and Exercises. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

A quite fascinating little book. Unusual judgment and taste 
are shown in the choice of letters, and the introduction is written 
with enthusiasm and yet with a light touch. Walpole has not 
always had his due; Miss Stuart will certainly widen the circle 
of his admirers. Moreover the book will improve the letter- 
writing powers of any class that uses it. 


Essays of To-day and Yesterday. A.C. BENSON. C. E. MONTAGUE. 
(1s. net. each. Harrap.) 

These two additions to an already popular series present an 
amusing study in contrasts—A. C. Benson, the perfect exponent 
of the unimpeachable commonplace, and Mr. C. E. Montague, bent 
on avoiding at all costs the merely obvious and superfluous. 


The Threshold of Anglo-Saxon. By A. J. WYATT. (5s. Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 

A disparaging remark about the study of Anglo-Saxon in a 
certain departmental report seems to have left sore memories. 
But possibly such remarks would never have been made if the 
study had always been so closely bound up with literature as 
it is in Mr. Wyatt’s delightful reader. It consists of extracts in 
prose and verse, greatly varied but all interesting, preceded by 
six pages setting forth the indispensable minimum of grammar, 
and followed by notes and glossary. Such a book should tempt 
many to begin Anglo-Saxon, and not a few to proceed farther. 


Elementary English Grammar and Composition. By G. A. 
TWENTYMAN. (2s. Rivingtons.) 
An exposition and simplification of the first fourteen lessons 
of the same author’s “ English Grammar and Composition.” 
Helpful and stimulating exercises. 


Rosalba’s Journal and Other Papers. By AuSTIN Dosson. Old 
Kensington Palace and Other Papers. By Austin Dosson. 
(Cloth, each, 2s. net. Leather, 3s. 6d. net. Milford: Oxford 
University Press.) 

Two more volumes of Austin Dobson's delightful eighteenth- 
century causeries just added to ‘‘ The World’s Classics.” They 
first appeared in 1910 and 1915 respectively. 


Memoirs of Thomas Holcroft written by Himself and Continued 
by William Hazlitt. (Cloth, 2s. net. Leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

This is an interesting addition to the World’s Classics Series. 
Little is known nowadays of the novels and plays written by 
Thomas Holcroft, but his narrative and diary and the remainder 
of the memoirs introduce us to an interesting personality. His 
life as a strolling player, novelist, and dramatist brought him in 
contact with many well-known figures, and the account of his 
trial in 1794 on a charge of high treason gives an extraordinary 
picture of the legal procedure of the time. 


Byways in Bookland: Confessions and Digresstons. By W. A. 
MURSELL. Second Edition. (5s. net. Gay & Hancock.) 

These pleasing notes on authors and books, favourites of the 

writer, are by him modestly denied the name of criticism, yet 


are often worthy of being so described. He writes as he might 
talk; and, though he considers the recommendation of books a 
risky experiment, his chapters are both interesting and useful. 


Debits and Credits. (7s. 6d. net. 
Macmillan.) 

Words Ancient and Modern. By E. WEEKLY. (58. net. Murray.) 

The Art of Story-Writing. By F. M. Perry. (6s. net. Bell.) 

On Heroes, Hero-Worship and the Heroic in History. By THOMAS 
CARLYLE. With an Introduction and Notes by H. M. 
BULLER. 2 vols. (28. each. Macmillan.) 

The Swiss Family Robinson. Abridged by J. C. ALLEN. (18. 9d. 
Longmans. 

The Fifteenth Century. By W. HaDLeEy. (es. Dent.) 

Introduction to Sally. By the Author of “ Elizabeth and Her 

‘German Garden.” (7s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

The World Revealed—Fvance: Travel Tales. 
Edited by A. RipGway. (1s. 9d. Nelson.) 

Walden, or Life in the Woods. By H. D. THOREAU. (Is. 6d. net. 
Blackie.) 

Religio Medici and Hydriotaphia (Urn-Burial). By Sir THOMAS 
BRowneE. (1s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

Industry and Commerce: A Course in English for Technical, 
Industrial, and Commercial Students. By H. L. CARRAD. 
(3s. 6d. Gregg Publishing Co.) 

Utopia. By Sir THomas More. (18s. 3d. Blackie.) 

Essay on Chive. By Macautay. (13. 3d. Blackie.) 

A Junior Course of English Grammar and Composition. By 
L. Marsu and G. N. GoopMan. Part II. (2s. 3d. Blackie.) 

Tales Half Told. By En1p BLYTON. (od. Nelson.) 

Reading and Thinking. Edited by Dr. R. Witson. Introductory 
Book. (18. 6d. Nelson.) 

The Writing of English: A Text-Book of Composition. By M. 
DRENNAN and J. G. Laurie. With a Special Chapter on 
the Short Story. (4s. Johannesburg, South Africa: Central 
News Agency. London: Gordon & Gotch.) a 

y T. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Selected and 


Shakespeare of Stratford: A Handbook for Students. 
BROOKE. (4s. 6d. net. Library Edition, 6s. 6d. net. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 

A Dictionary of English Pronunciation with American Variants 
(In Phonetic Transcription). By H. E. PALMER, J. V. 
MARTIN, and F. G. BLANDFoRD. (5s. net. Hefter.) 


One-Act Plays of To-Day. Third Series. 
MARRIOTT. (28. 6d. Harrap.) 


The neglect of one-act plays on the professional stage is, it 
appears, as general in America as in England, and there, as 
well as here, the amateur shows a predilection for them. The 
twelve in this volume have been chosen mainly for their dramatic 
values, so that they should act even better than they read. 
Several of them, including the popular ‘“‘ Between the Soup and 
the Savoury,” have already been performed. They are as varied 
as their authors, comedy, tragedy, farce, and the modern pas- 
toral play being all represented, the last-named by an amusing 
sketch in which the Clerk of the Weather shows what he has 
to endure through the caprice and wilfulness of his team of 
months. “ The Dumb and the Blind ” is a little masterpiece of 
characterization, and is so told that it seems hardly to have a 
superfluous syllable. 


Selected by J. W. 


Earlier English Drama : From Robin Hood to Everyman. Edited, 
and Arranged for Acting by F. J. TICKNER. (18. 9d. Nelson.) 

Shakespeare's Tragedy of King Lear. Edited by EVELYN SMITH. 
(1s. 9d. Nelson.) 

Chaucer and Spenser. Contrasted as Narrative Poets by G. 
Boas. (1s. 9d. Nelson.) 

Many Mansions. By Lord GorRELL. (5s. net. Murray.) 

Christmas Plays. Christmas Waits (a Prologue). The Well of 
Life. The Wise Men. The Innocents. By B. D. JONEs. 
(2s. net. Heffer.) 

The Golden Treasury. Selected from the Best Songs and Lyrical 
Poems in the English Language, and Arranged with Notes, 
by Prof. F. T. Patcrave. With a Supplementary Fifth 
Book, Selected, Arranged, and Annotated by L. BINYON. 
(2s. Macmillan.) 

Byron. The Vision of Judgment. (1s. 3d. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

Quest. By ELEANOR SLATER. (6s. 6d. net. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 
Emile Verhaeren: A Study in the Development of his Art and 
Ideas. By P. M. Jones. (7s. 6d. net. Cardiff: University 
of Wales Press Board. London: Oxford University Press.) 
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BIOGRAPHY AND CLASSICS 


A Nineteenth Century Teacher: John Henry Bridges, M.B., 
F.R.C.P., Sometime Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and late 
Medical Inspector to the Local Government Board, By his 
Niece, SUSAN LIVEING. (10s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 


A contributor to this Journal. may be excused for taking a 
teacher’s point of view in reading and reviewing this book. The 
early upbringing of John Henry Bridges, in a particularly narrow 
evangelical household, his development at school and at college, 
his final breakaway and his ardent acceptance of the positivist 
creed, form a most interesting concrete study in education—at 
any rate in the sense of how not to do it. A very interesting 
biography of a very remarkable man. 


Edward Thring, Maker of Uppingham School, Headmaster 1853 
to 1887. By W. F. RAWNSLEY. (3s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul). 
This brief life of Thring, written by an old Uppingham boy 
and housemaster from his personal and intimate knowledge, 
fills many gaps in Parkin’s “ Life,” which was largely drawn 
from Thring’s private diaries. Among many delightful anecdotes 
the following is worth repeating: ‘‘ One of his tirades against 
some act of meanness in the schoolroom was hissed by a few 
of the boys. Thring turned to them with a grim smile, and said : 
‘There are but two things that make that noise—geese and 
snakes. You can take your choice, gentlemen.’ The school saw 
that he had scored, and burst into hearty laughter and ‘ Three 
cheers for Mr. Thring.’’’ The book reminds us once more how 
modern Thring was in his insistence on the individuality of each 
pupil, his care for the non-bookish boy, and his provision of a 
really broad curriculum. 


A Short Life of Marlborough. By H. J. Epwarps and ETHEL 
A. Epwarps. (7s. 6d. net. Bell.) 

The late Colonel Edwards, of Peterhouse, eminent alike as 
soldier and scholar, devoted the leisure of many years to a 
careful study of the military career of Marlborough. He read 
all his despatches ; he visited the scenes of his great victories ; 
he studied the strategy of his inimitable campaigns. Unhappily, 
he died before he had completed his researches, but he left so 
much material in so advanced a state of preparation, that his 
widow has been able, as a labour of devotion, to complete and 
issue the work. It is a masterly survey indispensable to all 
students of the War of the Spanish Succession. 


Thomas Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury. By the Very Rev. 
Dr. W. H. Hutton. (8s. 6d. net. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

Few medieval politicians have excited and maintained so 
great and so widespread an interest as has Thomas of Canterbury. 
The contemporary, or nearly contemporary, materials for his 
biography fill seven portly volumes in the Rolls Series, and the 
modern historians who have examined these materials and 
interpreted them by the light of their imaginations or the 
reflections of their prejudices are legion. The Dean of Win- 
chester is probably, since the death of Canon J. C. Robertson, 
the greatest English authority on the life and times of Becket. 
So far back as 1889 he edited a selection of extracts from the 
original sources for his career; and in 1910 he compiled a 
biography which was at once recognized as a monument of 
sound scholarship. The present volume is based upon that of 
1910; but the work has been completely revised and the 
results of recent research incorporated. We note in particular 
that respecting the fate of Becket’s bones Dr. Hutton “ diffi- 
dently differs ” from Canon A. J. Mason. 


A Bibliography of Str Adolphus William Ward, 1837-1924. 
With a Memoir by T. F. Tour. (7s. 6d. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

This memoir, reprinted from the Proceedings of the British 
Academy, will be welcomed alike by Ward’s numerous friends 
and by the reading public. As university teacher in Glasgow, 
Manchester, and Cambridge, as administrator and as author, 
there have been few harder workers; and perhaps none have 
wielded a greater influence in university life than he. His con- 
nexion with the Arnolds (Matthew Arnold was a cousin) and 
with high officials under the Crown had a profound influence 
on his career. He was educated in Germany, a circumstance 
that told on his literary style, and at Cambridge. Though 
trained for law, he devoted his life to the promotion of the 
claims of English literature and history, and was largely instru- 
mental in securing academic recognition of these subjects. It 
was in no small measure due to his efforts that the Owens 
College attained its status as the University of Manchester ; and 
his last years were spent as master of Peterhouse, his own 
college at Cambridge. He was also a pioneer in the securing of 


university education for women. His personal dignity and 
charm earned for him academically and socially the respect and 
affection of a wide circle of friends; and students who had the 
advantage of attending his lectures came under the influence of 
the personal touch which mere readers of his writings may miss. 
The volume contains, besides the memoir, a list of Ward's 
works, compiled by A. T. Bartholomew: in bulk this is inceed 
its main feature, for it runs to ninety-nine pages. In addition 
to purely literary and historical writings, his works include a 
wide range of dramatic criticism. Equally at home in English, 
German, and French, and a first-class graduate in the Cambridge 
Classical Tripos, Ward was an unusually accomplished linguist ; 
and he possessed an intimate first-hand acquaintance with 
Continental literature. 


A Wiltshire Parson and his Friends: The Correspondence ef 
William Lisle Bowles, together with Four Hitherto Un- 
identified Reviews by Coleridge. Edited by G. GREEVER 
(10s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

The Golden Company: Stories of Buddha, Asoka, Kalidasa, 
Padmani, Kabir, Chaitanya, Tulsi Das, Akbar, Nur Jahan. 
Mumtaz Mahal, Auvrangzib, Sivaji, Ram Mohun ke, 
Dayanand, Toru Dutt, Gopal Krishna Gokhale. By R.E. 
ROBINSON. (Is. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Memorials of Lionel Helbert, Founder and Head of West Doxns, 
Winchester. (128. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 


Liliorum Hortulus. By C. H. GARLAND. (7s. 6d. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

We are the more inclined to hail the appearance of this 
volume with delight, because the fashion of publishing suck 
classical ‘‘ versions ” seems to be dying out. Not but what 
the book’s intrinsic merits are very high; in fact it would be 
difficult to find a volume of versions which contains as much 
of the spirit of poetry as does this by Mr. Garland. It is beau- 
tifully produced, with wide margins, and will afford much 
genuine pleasure to all true scholars. 

M. Tullt Ciceronis. In M. Antonium Orationes Philippicae : 
Prima et Secunda. Edited, with Introduction, Notes (mainly 
historical) and Appendices by J. D. DENNISTON. (48. 6d. 
net. Clarendon Press.) 

Mr. Denniston’s edition of the first and second Philippic is 
very welcome, for, in spite of the numerous editions alreadv 
existing, the many problems (historical and antiquarian) 
which these famous speeches raise, have by no means been 
settled. Mr. Denniston does not shirk any of these in his copious 
notes and appendices, and it must be admitted by all that his 
patient care and research have done as much to settle these 
problems as the labours of any previous scholar. He forms a 
very low opinion of Cicero, but he always gives chapter and 
verse for the data upon which he bases that opinion, and even 
those of our readers who do not like Mr. Denniston’s conclusions 
cannot fail to be very interested in his arguments. 


The Mind of Rome. Contributions by C. Bairry, J. BELL, 
J. G. BARRINGTON-WarD, T. F. HIGHAM, A. N. BRYAN- 
Brown, H. E. BUTLER, M. PLATNAUER, C. SINGER. Edited 
by C. BAILEY. (8s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 


Epicurus : The Extant Remains. With short critical Apparatus, 
Translation and Notes by C. BAILEY. (21s. net. Clarendon 
Press.) 

A Latin Grammar, Simple and Complete, Arranged with Midéit 
Index and a Synopsis providing a full Summary of th 
Grammar for Use in the Correction of Written Work and for 
Revision. By R. S. BATE. (38. Hachette.) 

Easy Latin Plays. By M. L. Newman. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. (1s. Bell.) 

Juliana: A Latin Exercise Book. 
Vocabulary. (2s. Macmillan.) 

Scenes from the Birds of Aristophanes. With Introduction, Notes, 
Vocabulary, and Appendices by W. H. OLDAKER. (2s. ôd. 
Cambridge University Press.) 


By Maup REEp. With 


Books on travel, sport, religion, education, science, and fiction 
all figure in the Autumn Announcement List we have received 
from Messrs. METHUEN & Co., LTD. As we are growing 
accustomed to expect from Messrs. Methuen, the science section 
contains a number of translations of works by distinguished 
continental workers. Another interesting announcement is a 
book on his early life by the ex-Emperor of Germany. 
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HISTORY 


Test Papers in History : For the Use of Candidates Preparing 
for School Certificate, Matriculation. and Similar Examina- 
tions. With Points Essential to Answers. By R. DARK 
(4s. 6d. Pitman.) 

This volume consists of two parts. The first contains 110 
examination papers, covering the whole course of British history 
and modern European history from 1494. The second, which is 
the most noteworthy feature of the book, consists of the briefest 
possible summary of the points which the answer to each ques- 
tion should include. For revision purposes this annotated 
collection of tests should prove to be exceedingly useful. 


Factors in Modern History. By Prof A. F. POLLARD. 
Edition. (7s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

Prof. Pollard’s brilliant lectures, first published in 1907, have 
since then been reprinted four times. The numerous changes, 
both in the European State-system and in the University of 
London, which the past twenty years have brought, have 
necessitated a thorough revision of the lectures. The lecturer 
has taken the opportunity, also, to add a new section on the 
Institute of Historical Research, and to append a paper on the 
Educational Value of the Study of History. It is needless at 
this late date to recommend these famous discourses as, on the 
whole, the best introduction to the history of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries that can be found. 


Thiers and the French Monarchy. By Prof. J. M. S. ALLISON. 
(18s. net. Constable.) 

The life of Adolphe Thiers, the French journalist, historian, 
and statesman, covered the eighty eventful years, 1797-1877: 
It saw the whole public career of both Napoleon I and Napo- 
leon III, together with all that lay between the reigns of the 
two emperors. The events with which the name of Thiers is 
most closely identified were the founding of the Orleans age 
archy, in 1830, and the settlement of the Third Republic, i 
1871. The first of these is treated in the volume before a 
the second is reserved for a succeeding volume. Prof. Allison, 
who is one of the history staff of Yale University, has done his 
work well. He has pursued much of it in France, where he has 
burrowed deeply into the original sources. Some excellent 
portraits adorn the book. 


The French Revolution: A Study in Democracy. By NEsta H. 
WEBSTER (Mrs. ARTHUR WEBSTER). Fourth Edition. 
(78. 6d. net. Constable.) 

This is the fifth reprint of a work which, when originally 
published in 1919, created a considerable sensation. Mrs. Web- 
ster’s researches made known for the first time the large part 
which secret societies, anti-Christian and anti-social, played in 
the tragedy of the French Revolution. Like most pioneers and 
discoverers, she tended to exaggerate the importance of her 
revelations, even to the extent of suggesting that but for 
illuminated conspirators the Revolution would not have taken 
place. But, although critics have been compelled to adjust the 
balance, and to insist on the reality of the causes commonly 
assigned to the events of 1789-95, nevertheless the fact remains 
that Mrs. Webster has made a permanently valuable contribu- 
tion to the elucidation of what, until 1914, was the most 
tremendous episode in modern history. 


Aids to the Study of Ancient History. By Colonel T. W. HARDING. 
(6s. net. Bowes & Bowes.) 

Skeletons of World History. Part I. From 10! B.C. to A.D. 500. 
By A. J. RICHARDSON. (2s. The Author, 29 Berrylands 
Road, Surbiton.) 

Both these books are summaries of universal history prepared 
by zealous laymen for their own edification, and now published 
in the hope that they may assist others. Colonel Harding covers 
the six thousand years B.c., dividing it into eight periods. To 
his main survey he appends a useful series of chronological 
tables in parallel columns, and these he carries down to the end 
of the Middle Ages. Mr. Richardson, beginning with “ B.C. 
perhaps 10,000 million, perhaps 1,000 milion” (which he 
expresses in his title by 10?°), carries the story of the earth and 
its inhabitants to the fall of the Roman Empire in the West, 
about a.D. 500. His skeletal jottings, intended to refresh his 
own memory, are so exceedingly highly abbreviated that it is 
doubtful whether they will have much significance to any one 
except their author. 


Raffles, 1781-1826. By Prof. R. COUPLAND. 
University Press.) 

Some readers, better acquainted with recent fiction than with 

the history of the East India Company, may be surprised to see 


New 


(6s. net. Oxford 


the title “ Raffles” over the name of any other author than 
Mr. E. W. Hornung. If, however, they procure the work under 
review they will find that its hero, Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, 
founder of Singapore, is a character not less interesting than the 

“ gentleman cracksman ” of romance, and further that Prof. 
Coupland has described his brief but potent career in a style of 
vivid narrative which will bear comparison with those of any 
novelist. Prof. Coupland’s book is an essay in fifteen sections 
rather than a documented biography : it runs to no more than 
125 pages, and it contains neither table of contents nor index. 
Within its limits, however, it is a masterly work—a worthy 
centenary monument to its subject. 


The Medieval City State: An Essay on Tyranny and Bedera 


in the Later Middle Ages. By M. V. CLARKE. (6s. net. 
Methuen.) 
English Life in the Middle Ages. By L. F. SaLzMaN. (78. 6d. 


net. Oxford University Press.) 

Miss Clarke’s learned yet most interesting dissertation treats 
of the German, Swiss, and Italian cities of the later Middle Ages. 
It portrays the problems of their internal government, and, 
having done so, proceeds to discuss their external relations so 
as to show how it was that the Swiss succeeded in retaining their 
independence, while both German and Italian cities were ulti- 
mately subjugated and absorbed into larger political units. 
Mr. Salzman’s work deals with a wholly different aspect of 
medieval life. It depicts the domestic and social organization 
of England, especially in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Excellent as are Mr. Salzman’s chapters on town and country, 
agriculture and industry, and so on, there can be no doubt that 
the outstanding feature of his delightful volume is the hundred 
or more authentic illustrations which adorn it. Both Miss Clarke 
and Mr. Salzman have produced books of exceptional value. 


The Social and Political Ideas of Some Great Thinkers of the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries: a Series of Lectures 
Delivered at King’s College, University of London, during 
the Session 1925-6. Edited by Prof. F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 
(7s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

This is the third of the courses of lectures delivered at King’s 
College on the subject of Social and Political Ideas. The first 
two were noticed by us at the time of publication, and we have 
pleasure in now drawing attention to the third. Naturally the 
lectures differ in value and in their width of appeal. Only the 
curious in such matters can desire acquaintance with James II’s 
notions of political philosophy, and on some of the other subjects 
it would be difficult to say anything new in an hour’s lecture. 
On the other hand it may be said that the object of lectures is 
to provide stimulus rather than full information, and in this 
respect the third course of lectures maintains the high standard 
of its predecessors. 


The Adventure of Man: A Brief History of the World. By 
F. C. HappoLtp. (3s. Christophers.) 


Under a somewhat fanciful title, Mr. Happold has written a 
remarkably lucid and concise summary of world history. Both 
its opening section on the solar system and its numerous illustra- 
tions recall Mr. H. G. Wells's “ Outline of History ” ; but its 
historical judgments, though tersely expressed, are sounder. 


A History of the Ancient World. By Prof. M. ROSTOVTZEFF. 
Vol. I. The Orient and Greece. Translated from the Russian 
by J. D. Durr. (21s. net. Clarendon Press.) 

Roman Society in Gaul in the Merovingian Age. 
Sir SAMUEL DILL. (21s. net. Macmillan.) 

English Men and Manners in the Eighteenth Century: An Illus- 
trated Narrative. By A. S. TURBERVILLE. (10s. net. Clar- 
endon Press.) 

Historical Association Leaflets. No. 66. 
Records. By Prof. A. H. THOMPSON. 
(1s. net. Bell.) 

Health, Wealth, and Population in the Early Days of the Indus- 


By the late 


Parish History and 
Revised Edition. 


trial Revolution. By M. C. BUER. (ros. 6d. net. Rout- 
ledge.) 

The American Civil War: A Brief Sketch. By D. KNow tes. 
(7s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 


England and New Zealand: From Tasman to the Taranaki War. 
By Dr. A. J. Harrop. (8s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Faith and History. By J. S. HoyLanp. (5s. net. 
Christian Movement.) 

The Writing of History. By J. J. JUSSERAND, Prof. W.C. ABBOTT, 
C. W. Cosy, and Prof. J. S. BASSETT. (7s. 6d. net. Scrib- 
ner.) 


Student 
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é 

(1) How People Live. Part I. The British Isles. Part II. 
Outside the British Isles. By W. C. Brown and P. H. 
Jounson. Revised Edition. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

(2) The English and Welsh Homelands. New and Enlarged 
Edition. (2s. 4d. McDougall.) 

(3) The Overseas Empire. By Prof. L. W. Lype and E. M. 
BUTTERWORTH. (28. 6d. Blackie.) 


The three books in this group are suitable for pupils in the 
junior forms of secondary schools. No. (1) consists of a series 
of interesting lessons on the industries and occupations of the 
people in the British Isles and in countries outside the British 
Isles. Questions and exercises are given in all the lessons in 
order to encourage individual work. In No. (2) some of the 
chapters consist of selections from the descriptive writings of 
eminent authors, such as Dickens, Cobbett, Kingsley, Borrow, 
and others. The text is illustrated with very beautiful pictures. 
(3) The various parts of the Empire are well described with 
special reference to the occupations of the people and the pro- 
ductions of each region. The text is clearly printed and the 
illustrations are very satisfactory. 


(1) W. and A. K. Johnston’s ‘-Effective ” Class-Room Atlas. 
Europe and the Mediterranean. 1. Relief and Communica- 
tions (showing also Political Divisions). 2. Rainfall and 
Temperature (January and July). 3. Races and Frontiers. 
4. Industry and Population. With Explanatory Hand- 
book. (40s. net the set. 10s. 6d. net each map. Handbook 
separately, 6d. net. Johnston.) 

(2) W. and A. K. Johnston's Commercial and Economic Atlas of 
the World. Edited by W. R. Kermack. (18. 6d. Johnston.) 


(1) The Class-Room Atlas contains four excellent maps, each 
measuring about 45 by 36 in.; the maps are therefore large 
enough to be used as wall maps in the geography lessons of 
fairly large classes. The features on each map are very clearly 
indicated, and the scheme of colouring is very effective. A 
useful Handbook provides an explanation of the distributions 
represented on the maps. (2) From the same publishers comes 


a remarkably cheap Commercial Atlas, containing thirty-two 
pages of maps; the economic information on the maps is based 
on the latest official statistics. 


(1) Philips’ Comparative Wall Map of the Mediterranean Lands. 
Edited by B. Puitip. (Mounted on Cloth and varnished, 
with Rollers, 21s. net. Mounted on Cloth, Dissected to 
Fold, with Eyelets, 25s. net. Philip.) 

(2) Philips’ Visual Contour Atlas. Warwickshire Edition. 
(1s. 4d. Philip.) 

(1) The large wall map of the Mediterranean lands (72 by 
45 in.) includes not only the Mediterranean sea-board, but also 
land areas reaching northwards to latitude 50 degrees, south- 
wards to the Tropic of Cancer, and eastwards to the head of the 
Persian Gulf. The design and production of the map adhere 
closely to the maps that have already been issued in this very 
useful series of comparative wall maps. This is an ideal type 
of map to use for lessons on a special region such as the Mediter- 
ranean. (2) The Contour Atlas contains maps similar to those 


in the other sets of this series, together with four special maps of 
Warwickshire. ` 


Principles of Human Geography. By P. V. DE LA BLACHE. 
Edited by E. DE MARTONNE. (18s. net. Constable.) 

Philips’ Elementary Atlas of Comparative Geography : a Series of 
44 Coloured Plates, Containing over 90 Maps and Plans, 
Printed in Colours ; and 8 Pages of Introductory Letterpress 
and Index. Edited by G. PHILIP. New Edition, Showing 
the Territorial Changes Effected by the Peace Treaties. 
Hertfordshire Edition. (2s. Philip.) 

Test Papers in Geography : for the Use of Candidates Preparing 
for School Certificate, Matriculation, and Similar Examina- 
tions. By E. R. WeEtTHEY. With Points Essential to 


Answers. (48. 6d. Pitman.) 7 
A Text-Book of Geography. By G. B. Fry. Sixth Edition. 
(6s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 
Macmillan’s Mapping Exercise Book. Book At. (4d. Mac- 


millan.) 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


Voici la France! A French Reader and Conversation Book. 
By M. CLÉMENT and T. MAcIRONE. (Heath’s Modern 
Language Series). (3s. 6d. Harrap.) 

“ Voici la France! ” is a well-planned and well-executed book. 
It consists of some fifty chapters, each based on a picture that 
represents a typical French scene. Most of these pictures are 
excellent photographs; a few are taken from pictures. The 
text is admirably written and contains a large number of words, 
about four thousand according to the preface; there is a very 
full vocabulary at the end of the book. About an equal number 
of chapters is devoted to * Paris et la vie des villes’’ and to 
“ La Province et la Campagne ” ; the chapters deal, for instance, 
with “ En bouquinant sur les quais,” “ A l Académie Frangaise,”’ 
‘‘ A la terrasse d'un café,” ‘‘ Dans une riche ferme,” ‘‘ Le retour 
des Islandais,” ‘‘ Une partie de pelote.” To each chapter are 
appended a “‘ questionnaire ” and an “‘ exercice de vocabulaire,” 
sometimes also a subject for free composition. The book may be 
recommended as fulfilling its twofold purpose of familiarizing 
the learner with many aspects of French life and with a large 
number of useful words and phrases. 


Illustrations of Early French Literature, 1100-1600. Selected 
and Edited by Prof. F. ANDERSON. (5s. net. Ginn.) 

These “illustrations ” or specimens are meant to serve in 
American universities, where it is customary to provide a brief 
survey of French literature as an introduction to more detailed 
studies. The book contains lyrics and short extracts from epics 
and plays and from the historians, from the ‘‘ Chanson de Roland ” 
up to and including the sixteenth century. There is a very 
brief. and rather sketchy grammatical introduction. Each 
extract is prefaced by a short note on the author and his works. 
The text has been modernized, that is, words which have sur- 
vived are given in their modern form, while obsolete words 
appear in their original form. This may make the text a little 
easier to read, but gives it a disturbing look to any one familiar 
with old French; and it may well be doubted whether this 
modernizing is really necessary or desirable. The method 
adopted in the ‘‘ Chrestomathie ’’ of Paris and Langlois seems 
preferable. Old words which might give difficulty are explained 
at the foot of the page by means of their equivalents in modern 


French or in English. The book might well find a place in our 
school libraries, where it should attract those who have made 
some progress in their study of French. The extracts are 
generally well chosen, and should induce some to turn to older 
French literature, which contains so much that is interesting and 
charming. 


André Maurois. Les Discours du Docteur O'Grady. Edited by 
E. G. LE GRAND. (38. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

French Poetry for Advanced Students. Chosen by A. WATSON 
BaIn. (38. 6d. Macmillan.) 

A Junior French Reader. By Prof. R. L. G. Ritcn1g and J. M. 
Moore. (3s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

Industrial and Scientific French. Edited by E. V. GREENFIELD. 
and Dr. H. Basson. New Edition. (3s. 6d. Ginn.) 
Glickauf: A First German Reader. By MARGARETHE MULLER 
and il WENCKEBACH. Edited by H. F. Collins. (3s. 
Ginn. 

Lisons et Parlons ! Cours de Première Année. Par C. H. LEATHER 
et R. TALLARD. (2s. Black.) 

Columba. By P. MERIMEE. Edited by J. M. Moore. (2s. 
Nelson.) ' 

A Short Italian Dictionary. By A. Hoare. Vol. II. English- 
Italian. New and Enlarged Edition. (10s. 6d. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

Key to a Junior Manual of French Composition. By Dr. R. L.G. 
RıcHIE and J. M. Moore. (4s. 6d. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

Betheft zur Deutschen Lauttafel, mit verkleinerter Lauttafel und 
1 Abbildung. Herausgegeben von Prof. P. MENZERATH. 
(RM. 0:75. Bonn: Marcus und E. Weber's Verlag.) 

Betheft zur Französischen Lauttafel, mit einer Verkleinerung der 
Lauttafel und einer Figur im Text. Herausgegeben von Prof. 
P. MENZERATH. (RM. 1. Bonn: A. Marcus und E. Weber’s 
Verlag.) 

An Introduction to the Study of French. By Prof. O. F. Bonn. 
(5s. net. University of Chicago Press. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press.) 

Guy de Maupassant. Cing Contes. Edited by J. B. PATTERSON. 
Edition Autorisée. (1s. 3d. Clarendon Press.) 
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MUSIC AND ART 


A new company, just commencing business for the issue of 
music suitable for educational purposes, under the title of the 
International Music Company, Ltd., sends us some of its first 
publications. These are all suitable for the purpose claimed, 
well printed, and got up in attractive covers. 


Edward Elgar’s Song Melodies. Arranged for Piano by E. 
AUSTIN. (38. net. In two books, 2s. each. International 
Music Co.) 

Some of Elgar’s best tunes, which are not too easy to arrange 
for the pianoforte, but Mr. Austin has done his task well. 

The Young Music Maker: Album for Pianoforte. Pieces by 
F. SWINSTEAD, T. F. DUNHILL, A. J. SILVER, H. PACHULSKI, 
and others. (2s. net. International Music Co.) 

An old friend, the C minor Prelude, by Pachulski, makes a 
re-appearance here. Of the other pieces, we like Dunhill’s 
“ Carillon of Yuletide ” the best. 

On the Way to Fatryland: Album for Pianoforte. Pieces by 
T. F. DuNHILL, C. TAYLOR, A. VERNE, SCHUMANN, and 
others. (2s. net. International Music Co. ) 

An attractive album of very easy pieces for children, including 
several familiar numbers by Schumann, Mozart, and Handel. 
Five Sketches for Piano. By F. P. DRIVER. (2s. net. Inter- 

national Music Co.) 

Fanciful little pieces, well laid out for the instrument, by one 
who understands its possibilities and its limitations. 

Ten Little Pieces (Without Titles) for the Pianoforte. Composed 
by C. M. SPURLING. (2s. net. International Music Co.) 

A varied collection of quite easy pieces, carefully fingered 
and phrased. 

Tunes for Two Players : Eight Easy Pianoforte Duets, the Upper 
Part within the Compass of Five Notes. By E. M. LEE. 
(2s. net. International Music Co.) 

Duet playing should have more encouragement from teachers. 
Easy and effective duets for young players are always welcome, 
and Dr. Markham Lee can, and does, write both easily and 
effectively. 


The Littlest One Again. 
5s. net.) 

A collection of rather naive nursery songs, simple and effec- 
tive, with music by Auntie Ida, of the B.B.C., and charming 
pictures by Margaret W. Tarrant and Dorothy Newsome. When 
Christmas comes, this book (an ideal gift for a musical child) 
should not be forgotten. 


Music and the Gramophone and Some Masterpiece Recordings : 
A Collection of Historical, Biographical, and Analytical Notes, 
and Data of a Generally Interesting Nature, Concerning 
Musical Works of Importance Completely Recorded for the 
Gramophone. Compiled by H. L. WILSON. (7s. 6d. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

The interest aroused by the perusal of this book is such that 
it is difficult to put it down when once one has dipped into it. 
The author must have taken much time and trouble in compiling 
it, and it will assuredly become a classic with all those who take 
the gramophone seriously. The “ Works of Importance ” are 
those of the great masters, from Bach to the composers of our 
own day, Elgar, Holst, Bridge, &c., and the records are repre- 
sentative of all the best manufacturing companies. Whether 
dealing with absolute, or programme music, the author always 
succeeds in holding one’s interest, and concert-goers as well as 
gramophone enthusiasts will also find the book very helpful to 
the understanding and appreciation of the classics of orchestral 
music, chamber music, and opera. 


Singing Games from Arcady. Words and Music by ELEANOR 
FARJEON. (5s. net. Blackwell.) 

Some of the myths and legends of ancient times are here 
presented in an attractive form, the story being told in rhyme, 
and some easy and effective musical numbers interpolated. 
These games can be performed free in schools or at other private 
entertainments, where no fees are taken. In all other cases the 
author’s permission must be applied for. 


A First Glimpse of Great Music :. Being a Few Suggestions and 
Generalizations Compiled for the Use of the “ Plain Man.” 
By J. H. ELLIOT. (3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

This is a handy and helpful little volume for the ordinary 
listener who, while not wishing to go too deeply into the subject, 
is not averse to using his intelligence as well as his ears. The 
author touches on essential facts which should be known about 
composers, the instruments of the orchestra, musical forms, the 


By MARION ST. JOHN WEBB. (Harrap. 


opera, &c., and has some pertinent remarks to make on concert- 

going, and reproducing mediums. A useful appendix gives the 

correct pronunciation of some of the hard names one meets with 

in studying music. 

The Year Book Press Series of Instrumental Music, Ancient and 
Modern. AM7. Sonata from Lessons for the Harpsichord. 
By J. Nares. Edited for Piano by H. G. Levy, with 
additional Notes by J. A. F. MAITLAND. (Is. 6d.) AM8. 
Minuet (Key, B flat) from Organ Concerto. By G. F. HANDEL. 
Arranged for Violin and Piano by E. T. Coox. (1s.) AMg. 
Andante and Polacca (Key, G) from Organ Voluntary. By 
W. RusseLL. Arranged for Violin and Piano by M. AKER- 
MAN. (18. 6d.) AMt1o. Musette and Minuet (Key, B flat) 
from “ Alcina.” By G. F. HANDEL. Arranged for Violin 
and Piano by C. S. Lanc. (1s.) AMıı. Tallis Canon : 
Arranged as a Prelude for Organ. By C. S. Lana. (1s.) 
AM12. Marche Militaire for the Organ. By P. C. Buck. 
(1s. 9d.) AMr13. Two Christmas Preludes for the Organ: 
In Dulci Jubilo; The Holly and the Ivy. By P. C. Buck 
(1s. od.) AMı4. Andante (Key, E major) from Organ 
Voluntary. By W. Russet. Arranged for Violin and 
Piano by M. AKERMAN. (1s.) AM15. Andante Larghetto 
(Key, C) from “ Saul.” By G. F. HANDEL. Arranged for 
Violin and Piano by S. H. NicHotson. (1s.) AM16. Four 
Piano Pieces (Moderate Difficulty), By H. M. GrIEVESON. 
(1s. 6d. Deane, The Year Book Press.) 

The high standard set by the Year Book Press in its well- 
known series of unison and part songs is reflected in this new 
series of instrumental music. We know of no firm of publishers 
who take more trouble in selecting and publishing only what is 
good and worthy of the dignity of print. This is high praise, 
but well deserved, as teachers, students, and musicians generally 
will find, if they take the trouble to become acquainted with this 
series, for approval parcels and catalogues will be sent post free 
to any part of the world. 


English Hymnal : Organ and Choir Book of Varied Accompani- 
ments and Descants. Edited by J. L. BENNETT. (3s. 6d. 
net. Oxford University Press.) 


These dignified and musicianly additional accompaniments, 
when adequately performed by organ, choir, and congregation, 
would greatly enhance the effect of some of the finest tunes from 
the English Hymnal. Charles Wood, Charles Macpherson, 
Harvey Grace, Geoffrey Shaw, and J. L. Bennett are among the 
composers contributing. 


The English Ayre. By P. WARLOCK. 
University Press.) 

English Hymnal : Organ and Choir Book of Varied Accompaniments 
and Descants. Edited by J. L. BENNETT. (3s. 6d. net. 
Oxtord University Press.) 

Random Tunes: Eight Little Pieces for Pianoforte. 
GUEST. (3s. Arnold.) 


(3s. 6d. net. Oxford 


By L. 


Pictorial Illustration in the School: a Handbook for Teachers 
and Training College Students. By G. R. PHILLIPS. (18. 6d. 
net. Pitman.) 


Modern Masters of Etching. No. 11. Str Francis Seymour 
Haden, P.R.E. (5s. The Studio, Leicester Square.) 

A Book of Lettering. Arranged by JEAN K. RoBERTSON. Drawn 
by A. FIELD. (1s. Black.) 

Woodcuts by Members of Bembridge School. 
Introduction, by J. H. WHITEHOUSE. 
bridge University Press.) 


Edited, with an 
(10s. 6d. net. Cam- 


The prizes awarded in the competitions recently arranged by 
THE NATIONAL BaBY WEEK Counciv for school children and 
schools will be presented at the meeting of the Council on 
Wednesday, November 17, at 3 p.m., in the Lecture Hall at 
117 Piccadilly. 

* * * 

A public meeting on Oversea Settlement for Women will be 
held, under the auspices of the Society for the Oversea Settlement 
of British Women, in the Great Hall, Church House, West- 
minster, on Friday, November 12, 1926, at 4.45 p.m. The 
speakers will include the Rt. Hon. S. M. Bruce, M.C., M.P. (Prime 
Minister of Australia), the Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery, M.P. (Secretary 
of State for Dominion Affairs), Miss Margaret Bondfield, M.P. 
For further particulars apply to the Secretary, S.O.S.B.W., 
Caxton House (West Block), Tothill Street, S.W. 1. 
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RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


The Clarendon Bible. Under the general Editorship of the 
Bishops of NEWCASTLE and OxForD and Canon G. H. Box. 
Old Testament. Vol. III. The Decline and Fall of the 
Hebrew Kingdoms. Israel in the Eighth and Seventh Cen- 
turies B.C. By the Rev. Dr. T. H. ROBINSON. (4s. 6d. 
net. Clarendon Press.) 

We warmly welcome this first instalment of what promises to 
be a most important series. Dr. Kobinson’s volume forms the 
third of the projected series. The general idea underlying it is 
to map out the Old Testament on a plan of study according to 
the requirements of modern criticism. For this purpose, the 
literature is to be surveyed in six volumes (Volume I being 
introductory and devoted to the external history). Volume II 
will deal with the period from the Exodus to the fall of Samaria ; 
Volume IV with the Exile and Restoration; Volume V with 
the Post-exilic Jewish Church; and Volume VI with the pre- 
historic materials and various reconstructions. The plan of the 
various volumes is well illustrated in Dr. Robinson's. About 
fifty pages are devoted to introduction, which deal with the 
historic background, social and economic conditions, and the 
religion of Israel during the period covered by the volume. Then 
follow a number of selected passages from the Old Testament 
literature falling within the period, each provided with a short 
introduction and notes. The text of these passages is not 
printed, but references are given to the Revised Version. A 
certain number of more extended additional notes are also 
provided. The general idea is to fit the literature into its his- 
torical environment. The whole book is profusely illustrated 
and is remarkably cheap. Teachers should on no account miss 
this important volume. 


The School Hymn Book. 
Cloth, 1s. net. Cloth Boards, 1s. 6d. net. 
5s. net. Evans.) 


“ The School Hymn Book,” published by Messrs. Evans Bros., 
is well known to and valued by many teachers. They will be 
glad to have their attention called to the Musical Edition, which 
provides what seems to us to be a very good selection of tunes, 
which have been chosen with considerable care. We have 
pleasure in calling attention to this edition. 


Man Created During Descent at the Beginning of the New Stone 
Age, that is, not more than about Five or Seven Dozen Cen- 
turies Ago. By the Rev. M. Morris. (3s. 6d. Marshall.) 


Those readers who are acquainted with Mr. Morris’s earlier 
book, ‘‘ New Light on Genesis,” will turn to the present volume 
with interest. Whatever may be thought of Mr. Morris’s con- 
clusions, he at any rate offers a new presentation of facts which 
are set forth with a good deal of knowledge of scientific data. 
Part I deals with the subject of ‘‘ Man and His Forerunners.”’ 
Part II sets forth the author’s special theory. 


The Old Testament Chronologically Arranged. By EVELYN W. 
HIpPIsLEY. (6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 


Miss Hippisley’s chronology is a most useful compilation. 
Based upon an earlier publication, it has been thoroughly 
revised. The dates assigned to various events and to the vari- 
ous parts of the literature of the Old Testament are those 
generally accepted by critical scholarship. Occasionally alter- 
natives are given, to meet divergent views. Throughout expert 
guidance is given, which is thoroughly competent. We strongly 
commend this valuable booklet to the notice of teachers. 


The Home of the Monk: An Account of English Monastic Life 
and Buildings in the Middle Ages. By the Rev. Dr. D. H.S. 
CRANAGE. (6s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 


Dr. Cranage has produced a charmingly attractive little book, 
popular in the best sense of the word, which forms an admirable 
introduction to the study of the subject. As its author modestly 
explains, its object “is to attract the ordinary reader to the 
subject of English monastic buildings.” ‘ I have begun, there- 
fore (he continues) with the cloister as the centre of daily life, 
and have put off till towards the end the general sketch of 
monastic history and an account of the various orders.” The 
subjects dealt with are: The Cloister (Chapter 1), The Cloistral 
Buildings (II to IV), The Abbot’s House (V), The Infirmary (V1), 
Outbuildings (VII), Church (VIII), Ahe Orders (IX), the Dis- 
solution (X). The book is enriched with admirable illustrations 
and plans, and a useful bibliography. 


Origen and His Work. By Prof. E. DE Faye. Authorized Trans- 
lation by F. ROTHWELL. (5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This attractively produced volume contains in printed form 

eight lectures delivered before the University of Upsala. A 


(Words only, Paper, 9d. net. Limp 
With Tunes, 


further study is promised. The subjects of the lectures include 
discussions of ‘‘ The Character of Origen’s Writings, his thought 
and Method,” “ The Doctrine of God,” “Cosmology,” “ Chris- 
tology,” ‘‘ The Doctrine of Redemption,” and “ Final Things.” 
It is a boon to have this important study by a distinguished 
French scholar in English. 


The Economic Background of the Gospels. By Dr. F. C. Grant. 
(7s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Dr. Grant in this interesting volume has contributed a valuable 
study of the Gospels from a fresh point of view. His thesis is 
that “ pre-Christian Jewish Messianism was nurtured and sus- 
tained by the disappointed hopes of a buoyantly optimistic 
nation.” The results of the survey confirm the accuracy of the 
picture of economic conditions reflected in the Gospels, the 
Acts, and the Epistle of James. The author remarks that “ the 
political turmoil of the two generations preceding the fall of 
the capital was not wholly due to administrative incompetence 
on the part of Rome . . . but to an increasing tension produced 
by economic conditions.” The book is important. 


The Scripture Lesson in the Elementary School. By Prof. HELEN 
WODEHOUSE. (3S. net. 2s. net paper covers. Student 
Christian Movement.) 

This little book will prove useful to teachers. In its production 
the author has consulted a large number of those who are 
engaged in teaching. The subjects dealt with include: * Re- 
ligious Instruction and Religious Experience ” (I); ‘‘ Preparing 
to Teach ” (II); “ Telling a Story ” (III); ‘‘ The Children’s 
Part ” (1V); ‘‘ Intellectual Reality in Religious Teaching and 
Learning ” (VI), &c. There are some useful appendixes. 


Philips’ New Scripture Atlas: A Series of 16 Coloured Plates, 
containing 41 Maps and Plans illustrating the Historical 
Geography of Palestine and the Lands of the Bible. With 
Descriptive and Explanatory Notes on the Maps. By G. 
Philip. (Is. Philip.) 

This remarkably cheap and exceedingly useful new scripture 
atlas will be welcomed by teachers. It is up to date and pro- 
vides for modern needs. 


The Old Testament: Studies in Teaching and Syllabus (with 
Text taken from the Revised Version). By Dr. C. KNAPP. 
Vol. I. , (16s. net. Murby.) 

Many teachers have learned to value Dr. Knapp’s scholarly 
manuals of scriptural texts. The present volume, which forms 
the first instalment of a large work on the subject, deals fully 
with the problems of scripture teaching generally, and more 
especially as concerning the teaching of the Old Testament. 
Thus, the following subjects are fully discussed in the introduc- 
tion: I, The Claim of the Old Testament; II, Difficulties in 
Teaching the Old Testament; III, The Revelation of God, His 
Providence and miracles ; IV, Method ; V, Introductory Lessons. 
Then follows a section devoted to illustrating some early stories 
in Israel (the story of creation ; the story of the fall; stories of 
the flood ; stories from the patriarchal age) ; the age of Moses; 
the settlement and conquest ; laws and customs in early Israel 
are also illustrated. The book is furnished with a wealth of 
illustrations and valuable maps. One criticism may be offered 
as regards method. Is it not essential for educational purposes 
to draw a clear line between what is strictly history and what 
may be described as pre-history ? In our opinion, pre-history 
should be relegated to a later stage. We strongly commend this 
valuable work to the notice of teachers. They will find it a 
veritable thesaurus. 


Sermons of a Chemist. By Dr. E. E. SLosson. (7s. 6d. net. Cape.) 

The Life of Jesus. By J. MIDDLETON MurRRyY. (Ios. 6d. net. 
Cape.) 

The Givers : Notes and Essays on Catholic Education. By F.H. 
DRINKWATER. (6s. Oates & Washbourne.) 

The Franciscans in England, 1224-1538. By E. HUTTON. (7s. 6d. 
net. Constable.) 

Two Dreams. A Good Friday Dream. An Easter Dream. By 
the Rev. C. M. CHAvASSE. (Is. net. Blackwell.) 

The Scripture Lesson in the Elementary School. By Prof. HELEN 
WODEHOUSE. (3s. net. 2s. net, paper covers. Student 
Christian Movement.) 

A Subject Index of Hymns in the English Hymnal and Songs of 
Praise. By P. DEARMER. (Is. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 

High Roads and Cross Roads. By Dr. A. CHISHOLM. (2s. 6d. net. 
Longmans.) 
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SCIENCE 


Experimental Sctence for Schools. Parts I-III. By D. B. Dun- 
CANSON. (38. 6d. Harrap.) 

Mr. Duncanson’s course of experimental science has been 
carefully thought out, and his book capably constructed. Too 
often one feels that elementary books on science represent 
rather what the author would like to have taught than what 
can be taught in prevailing circumstances; this is, of course, 
admirable to a point, but it is surely much better to cut one’s 
coat according to one’s cloth. This is what Mr. Duncanson has 
done, and a very good coat he has made of it; he has shown us 
what can and should be done in the teaching of elementary 
science. An excellent book. 


Theoretical Organic Chemistry. Part I. By Dr. F. ARNALL and 
F. W. HopGEs. (1os. 6d. net. Churchill.) 


A sound book which, without any conspicuous originality of 
treatment, succeeds in conveying a welcome sense of freshness. 
It is up to date, well printed, and includes a large number of 
instructions for practical work. While rather too terse and 
concise for beginners, it should prove useful to candidates 
preparing for degrees. The price appears to us somewhat 
excessive. 


An Introduction to Chemistry. By C. G. VERNON. 
Harrap.) 

Mr. Vernon, a warm supporter and an able exponent of the 
historical method in the teaching of chemistry, has here shown 
us how this method may be successfully applied in School 
Certificate classes. Many teachers who have tried the historical 
method have quickly realized that a thorough, though not 
necessarily a detailed, knowledge of the history of chemistry 
entails a great deal of private reading on their own part, and 
those of them who were not able to spare the necessary time 
had perforce to abandon the method. To those teachers, and to 
all others, Mr. Vernon’s book may be heartily recommended : 
it is so skilfully written that, in small compass, it contains 
practically all the historical information that is required. Mr. 
Vernon has, in addition, been at pains to keep abreast of the 
latest researches upon the history of chemistry, and many of 
the antiquated errors that too often mar the story have been 
extirpated. Author and publisher alike are to be congratulated 
upon this very excellent book. 


(1) An Introduction to Surface Chemistry. By E. K. RIpEAt. 
(18s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

(2) Collotd and Capillary Chemistry. By Prof. H. FREUNDLICH. 
Translated from the Third German Edition by Dr. H. S. 
HATFIELD. (50s. net. Methuen.) 


There was a time when a single brain could obtain an adequate 
grasp of the whole extent of learning and when the encyclopaedic 
knowledge for which Dr. George Sarton pleads was something 
more than an ideal impossible of attainment. That time is now 
long past, but it is not so long ago that a man might hope to be 
a ‘‘ Compleat Chemist.” Of recent years, however, science has 
advanced with such tremendous strides that, to attain to mastery, 
the chemist has to specialize within specialization ; he cannot 
even be a “ physical chemist,” but must be something still 
narrower. For such is the intensity of modern investigation that 
every single phenomenon seems likely to result in the genesis of 
a new branch of science, with its own methods and technique 
and its own terminology. Of the latest arrivals, colloid chemistry 
is one of the most important. Arising from the investigations of 
Thomas Graham, in 1861, it has now made its influence felt not 
merely in the laboratories of the academic world, but in the 
factories and workshops of industry, and if we read the signs 
aright it has not yet begun to near its zenith. Yet already, like 
the hydra, it has started to bud off its progeny, and Surface 
Chemistry has made its appearance—provided by Dr. Rideal 
with its own text-book. (1) Dr. Rideal, himself one of the fore- 
most investigators in the field of surface chemistry, has written 
a book which is distinctly for the specialist. He knows his 
subject thoroughly, but has nevertheless shown restraint and 
sound judgment in his treatment and selection. While no work 
of vital importance is omitted, the book is not overloaded with 
detail, and to those with the necessary chemical and mathe- 
matical equipment we can warmly recommend it. The last two 
chapters form an excellent introduction to the main facts and 
theories of colloid chemistry. (2) Prof. Freundlich’s book is 
much more ambitious. It deals with colloid chemistry in general, 
and its treatment is exhaustive. It is, moreover, less rigidly 
mathematical than Dr. Rideal's, and many sections of it are 
written in so delightfully lucid a manner that, in spite of the 
highly technical nature of the subject, the non-specialist will 


(4s. 6d. 


find them not merely intelligible but of absorbing interest. For 
the specialist, for whom the book is intended, we consider the 
scope and presentment admirable, and have no doubt whatever 
that “ Freundlich ” will be generally recognized within its own 
sphere as the standard work of reference. The manuscript of 
the present translation was originally prepared from the second 
German edition, but additional matter, appearing in the third 
German edition, was subsequently added, so that the English 
version is quite up-to-date. The printers and publishers have 
done their work well, and the translation has been so skilfully 
performed that very little trace of German origin can be detected 
in the English version. Altogether, the book is one upon which 
author, translator, publisher, and reader may all congratulate 
themselves. 


An Introduction to Experimental Embryology. By G. R. pE BEER. 
(7s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 


The thanks of zoological students are due to Mr. de Beer for 
bringing together and arranging in logical order, from fertilization 
to adult form, this selection of results obtained in the compara- 
tively new field of experimental embryology. His book is 
admirably suited to student use, for it not only describes the 
phenomena but also points out the conclusions deducible from 
them, and the problems awaiting further investigation. Visuali- 
zation is ensured by fifty-one excellent illustrations. 


Biology. By O. H. LATTER. (3s. 6d. Murray.) 

The importance of some acquaintance with biology as part 
of a general education is widely admitted, but there is a differ- 
ence of opinion respecting the best way of presenting the facts 
to pupils who have no desire or need to specialize in the subject. 
There is much to be said for Mr. Latter’s method. His book is 
intended for classes unable to find time for personal practical work 
in the laboratory, and, therefore, to enable the pupils actually to 
see the living objects and processes described, he relies upon the 
teacher to make abundant use of demonstrations, for which 
instructions are given at the end of most of the chapters. By 
omitting details of structure and matters of chiefly morpholo- 
gical importance, the author has been able to cover a wide field 
of more general interest—to describe some wonderful adapta- 
tions to habitat exhibited by plants and animals, to point out 
the dependence of living things upon one another, and to con- 
sider a few outstanding achievements of eminent biologists. 
An excellent final chapter deals with evolution and heredity. 
The book is attractively printed and contains eighty-four 
unusually clear diagrams. It should receive a cordial welcome 
from teachers. 


A First Course in Wireless. By R. W. HUTCHINSON. (38. 6d. 
University Tutorial Press.) 

A Catalogue of British Scientific and Technical Books. Supple- 
ment 1925. Arranged by DAPHNE SHAW. (2s. 6d. net. 


British Science Guild.) 

Origins of Education Among Primitive Peoples: A Comparative 
Study in Racial Development. By W. D. HAaMBLy. (25s. 
net. Macmillan.) 

Evolution and Religion in Education: Polemics of the Funda- 
mental Controversy of 1922 to 1926. By Prof. H. F. OsBorn. 
(7s. 6d. net. Scribner.) 

The Story of Life. By W.C. Brown. (1s. net. Selwyn & Blount.) 

The Memory Factor in Biology: A Sketch of the Unity of Life. 
By Prof. C. J. PaATTEN. (5s. net. Bailli¢re, Tindall & Cox.) 

Test Papers in Botany: For the Use of Candidates Preparing for 
School Certificate, Matriculation, Oxford Locals, College of 
Preceptors, and Similar Examinations. By Dr. E. DRABBLE. 
(2s. Pitman.) 

Classified Problems in Chemistry. By D. B. BRIGGS. 
SIDGWICK & JACKSON.) 

Winter Blossoms from the Outdoor Garden: A Descriptive List 
of Exotic Trees, Shrubs, and Herbaceous Plants that Flower 
in the Outdoor Garden in the British Isles during the Months 
of December, January, and February, for the Use of Amateur 
Gardeners, Alphabetically Arranged. By A. W. DARNELL. 
(21s. net. Reeve.) 

Junior Technical Electricity. By R. W. HutTcHINson. Second 
Edition. (4s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

A First Course in Hygiene. By Dr. R. A. LYSTER. Revised and 
Enlarged by Col. R. J. BLackHAm. Seventh Edition. (4s. 
University Tutorial Press.) 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


The Influence of Nurture upon Native Differences. By Prof. 
T. L. KELLEY. (6s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

This is an extremely able statistical study of the tendency of 
American schooling to eliminate inborn differences of mental 
ability. Though Dr. Kelley recognizes the social advantages of 
removing unevenness of achievement in language and history, 
he bitterly attacks the schoolman’s view that “ oddity is an evil 
and must be cut off,” and maintains that it stunts the develop- 
ment of a vast amount of inborn genius. “They (the gifted 
children) have succumbed to the demands and blandishments 
of a school system and a school influence reacting on the home, 
organized for the mediocre, and administered by plainsmen— 
lovers of the level.” The indictment is of American schools, but 
the book will interest English readers who have some knowledge 
of statistical procedure, as well as those teachers who care for 
ultimate values in education. 

An Experimental Study of Children at Work and in School between 
the Ages of Fourteen and Eighteen Years. By Dr. HELEN T. 
WooLLey. (17s. net., New York: Macmillan.) 

This large volume gives a detailed account of a five-year study 
of two large groups of Ohio children, aged 14 to 18, one group 
consisting of working boys and girls and the other of school 
pupils. Five annual tests of mental and physical abilities were 
given, industrial histories were kept and analysed, and a certain 
number of home visits were paid. The results—evidently not a 
foregone conclusion in America—showed that the school children 
were superior to the working children in every mental test, and 
that in only one physical test, that of steadiness, did the working 
group eventually surpass the school group. 

The Psychology of the Thinker. By Dr. I. B. SAXBY. 
net. University of London Press.) ` 

Readers of the author’s ‘‘ Education of Behaviour ” will find 
this book as clear in its exposition and more profound in its 
thought. The first section, dealing with the function of think- 
ing in the life of the individual, maintains the thesis that thought 
is a tool in the service of desire, whether conscious or uncon- 
scious. In order to avoid the confusion of meaning associated 
with the word “ unconscious,” Dr. Saxby uses certain psycho- 
logical terms which apply equally to conscious and unconscious 
phenomena, e.g. Semon’s engram and ecphory, and Koffka’s 
configuration. This makes the first few chapters rather difficult 
reading for young students, but the consistent use of the terms 
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throughout the book makes for clarity in the end and seems to 
justify itself. Perhaps the author is less wise in her avoidance 
of the word instinct, which, thanks to MrDougall, has now a 
clearly defined meaning. The second and third sections of the 
book deal in some detail with the Thought Processes and the 
Acquisition of Knowledge. The illustrations from life and 
literature—especially the literature of biography—add greatly to 
the value of the book. 


Human Nature and Education. By A.S. WooDRURNE. (128. 6d. 
net. Milford : Oxford University Press.) 

The number of text-books of Educational Psychology grows 
apace. The author of this one lays no claim to originality, 
except that many of his illustrations are drawn from school 
life in India. What he does, and does well, is to reconsider old 
educational problems in the light of the most recent research 
in both England and America. The book coveis the usual field 
—including chapters on the Measurement of Intelligence and 
the New Examination—and there is a particularly well-selected 
bibliography at the end of each chapter. 


Psychology and Education. By Prof. R. M. OGDEN. (12s. 6d. net. 
Routledge.) 

This is a book for the specialist in educational psychology 
rather than for the ordinary teacher—for the training-college 
lecturer rather than for his students. Looking about him fora 
general psychology in terms of which he could adequately 
express the problems of educational psychology as he viewed 
them, Mr. Ogden found what he wanted in the writings of 
Koffka, whose Grundlagen der Psychischen Entwicklung he has 
already translated under the title ‘‘ The Growth of the Mind.” 
Indeed Mr. Ogden tells us that Koffka’s notion of Gestalt was 
implicit in his own thought long before he found it in Koffka and 
others. Mr. Ogden writes as clearly and simply as the nature 
of the subject permits, but, as we have said, the book as a whole 
will make its main appeal to the advanced student. 


Psychology and Ethnology. By Dr. W. H. R. Rivers. Edited, 
with Preface and Introduction, by G. ELLIOT SMITH. (15s. 
net. Kegan Paul.) 

Modern Psychology and Education: A Text-book of Psychology 
for Students in Training Colleges and Adult Evening Classes. 
By po STURT and E. C. OAKDEN. (7s. 6d. net. Kegan 

aul. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


An American Tragedy. By T. DREISER. Two Volumes in One. 
(10s. net. Constable.) 

Theodore Dreiser’s latest novel, “ An American Tragedy,” 
has, after many years of writing, brought his name into pro- 
minence in America, and its publication in this country will, we 
feel sure, come as a revelation to many people. It is difficult to 
convey in a few lines a just impression of a volume containing 
over 800 closely printed pages. Dreiser deals with the realities 
of life, its difficulties and problems. To Clyde Griffiths, the main 
character in the book (one can hardly call him the hero) life 
presented a series of conflicts. Religion conflicted with common- 
sense and personal happiness; love with duty and morality. 
This struggle of a character naturally weak and dependent, 
craving the material joys of life and deprived of them by the 
environment in which he was born, ends in catastrophe and 
death. There will be many to criticize the work for its ungain- 
liness, its repetition, its crudities in style and taste, but never- 
theless we believe that it will make a stirring appeal to a large 
circle of readers. No one who reads it can fail to be moved by 
its tremendous force, its poignancy, its stern, unwavering truth. 
The characters are living men and women, counterparts of our- 
selves, faced with problems such as we are faced with. They are 
not puppets merely giving utterance to the views of their creator, 
but in their lives the joys and sorrows, the weaknesses and failures 
of modern humanity find expression. The story, in spite of its 
great length and insistence on detail, grips our attention, and 
we reach the final page with regret, for, as egoists, we never tire 
hearing of ourselves. 

Leaves from a Northern University. By A. F. (7s. 6d. net. 
Kegan Paul.) 

The author of this book truly says that there is being built up 
in the north of England a university culture which, if somewhat 
different from that of the two older universities, still is a culture 
well worthy of the name, and not less interesting because it is 
only in the making. That the northern universities are now 
something more than technical colleges and schools is very well 


exemplified by these sketches. They are slight, and they cover 

a wide area, but then they are meant only as straws to show 

which way the wind is blowing. The sketches are interesting 

and suggestive. ; 

Vocations for School Leavers : A Class Reader. By S. NUGENT. 
(1s. 3d. Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

The Book of the Aeroplane. By Capt. J. L. PRITCHARD. (7s. 6d. 
net. Longmans.) 

With the Prince Round the Empire. By C. TURLEY. (38. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 

The Week : An Essay on the Origin and Development of the Seven- 
Day Cycle. By F. H. Cotson. (5s. net. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press.) 

The Best Books: A Reader's Guide to the Choice of the best avail- 
able Books in every Department of Science, Art, and Literature, 
with the Dates of the First and Last Editions, and the Price, 
Size, and Publisher's Name (both English and American) of 
each Book. By W. S. SONNENSCHEIN. With complete 
Authors and Subjects Index. Third Edition (Entirely 
Rewritten). Part IV. (36s. net. Routledge.) 

The Problem of a Career : Solved by 36 Men of Distinction. Com- 
piled by J. A. R. CAIRNS. (7s. 6d. net. Arrowsmith.) 

Crime and Custom in Savage Society. By Dr. B. MALINOWSKI. 
(5s. net. Kegan Paul.) 

The Threat of Leisure. By Dr. G. B. CUTTEN. (9s. net. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 

The Call of the Mother. By the Lady Emity LUTYENsS. (2s. net. 
Methuen.) 

Manual of Household Work and Management. By ANNIE 
BuTTERWORTH. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
(3s. 6d. Longmans.) 

The Association for Education in Industry and Commerce. 
Eighth Annual Conference held in Birmingham, June 9. 
10, and 11, 1926. Address on ‘‘ Commercial Education and 
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MACMILLAN’S 


ORIGINS OF EDUCATION AMONG PRIMI- 
TIVE PEOPLES. a Comparative Study in Racial 


Development. By W. D. Hamsty, B.Sc. With a Preface 
by Dr. CHARLES Hose (of Sarawak). With Illustrations. 
258. net. 


“It is not necessary to be an anthropologist to appreciate and enjoy Mr. 
Hambly’s most entertaining book, for it is written as much for the layman 
as for the student.”’-—-Sunday Times. 


ROMAN SOCIETY IN GAUL IN THE 
MEROVINGIAN AGE. 


Dit, M.A. 21s. net. 

“ The book is worthy of its predecessors. It has the same accuracy and 
completeness of knowledge, the same independence of judgment, the same wide 
historical outlook. It throws much light on a really dark age.”'— The Times 
Literary Supplement. 


By the late Sir SAMUEL 


JULIANA. A Latin Exercise Book written by MAUD 
REED, M.A., Classical Mistress at Lincoln High School, 
With Vocabulary. 2s. [Elementary Classics, 


The Political Principles of some Notabie 


PRIME MINISTERS OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. A Series of Lectures 


delivered in King’s College, University of London. 
Edited by F. J. C. HEARNsHAW, M.A., LL.D. With 8 
Portraits. 12s. 6d. net. 


HISTORY OF EUROPE. By EDWARD A. 
FREEMAN. New Edition, revised and brought up to date, by 

F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, M.A., LL.D. With Maps. ıs. od. 
(History Primers.) 


PROJECTIVE GEOMETRY. By ciemenr v. 


DuRELL, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master at Winchester 
College. 7s. 6d. 


The Mathematical Gazette, in a review of the volume of which this is an 
abridged form, says: “ The author possesses a thorough grasp of his subject 
and the power of presenting it in an eminently attractive manner. . . . The 
book is a notable and most attractive addition to the literature of the subject.” 


Also ANSWERS, HINTS, and SOLUTIONS of the Exercises 
in same. Limp. 2s. 6d. 


MODERN GEOMETRY. The Straight Line and 


Circle. By CLEMENT V. DuRELL, M.A. 5s. 


** In its new form the book will continue to maintain its reputation as one 
of the best introductions to modern geometry which can be p'aced in the 
hands of students.’’-—The Journal of Education. 


BOOK VII. JUST PUBLISHED 
LAY’S PUPILS’ CLASS BOOK OF ARITH- 


METIC. Book VII, for the Higher Classes, 2s. 3d. 
Teacher’s Book to same, 3s. 6d. 

** Previously Published : Books I-VI and Teachers’ Books 
to same. 


LAY’S TEST PAPERS. A series of books pro- 


viding TERM TESTS IN ARITHMETIC together with Tests in 
Geography, History, English, and Spelling for Classes (or 
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Examinations 


There can be no doubt that, during the past two years, 
our columns have presented a substantial amount of 
evidence pointing to the fact that the position and func- 
tion of examinations have been neither satisfactorily 
fixed nor explained. 

Authorities have made it no secret that they regard 
the introduction of an external examination into the 
elementary school as a necessary development (or 
check !) to the present education system. Elementary 
teachers, on the other hand, have replied in no uncertain 
voice that such a step would be regarded as retrograde, 
and would be strongly resisted. 

Secondary teachers, alleging a cramping effect which 
they believe arises from university domination, have 
protested against the present conditions of the Matricu- 
lation and School Certificate Examinations, and have 
gone so far as to prepare definite proposals by which 
thev believe the educational value of their work could 
be heightened. 

Governors of, and teachers in, technical schools, in con- 
junction with the Board of Education and professional 
bodies such as the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 
have, during the last few years, evolved “ National 
Certificate ” schemes-—schemes which they believe have 
worked successfully in the cases of professional, or 
major, courses because they preserve the most desirable 
qualities of an external system of examinations while 
avoiding the alleged dangers of an internal system. They 
have not, however, settled an equally important matter 
which covers thousands of students—the way in which 
minor course examinations should be conducted. i, 


The character of university examinations has certainly 
altered in some wise directions during the last few 
vears. The value of records and of oral tests appears to 
be realized even in subjects in which, a few years ago, 
they would have been regarded as superfluous. 

Generally speaking, it seems clear, too, that the desire 
to fit the examination to changing and wider needs is 
leading to an adaptation which is Bergsonian rather 
than Darwinian: it is not pressure from without (and 
by that we mean pressure from an unenlightened 
administrative machinery) which is emphasising the need 
for change: it is pressure brought to bear by teachers 
who are taking an ever broader view of their function ; 
by students and employers who are ceasing to regard the 
school as a thing divorced from the practical issues of 
life, but as a thing upon which industry and commerce 
are dependent for their ultimate success in the healthy 
and vigorous rivalry of nations advantaged and dis- 
advantaged as a result of war. 

It is not long ago since the examination was a kind 
of stick used to threaten students and teachers in case 
they failed to perform certain stereotyped tasks which 
had no significance outside themselves. Perhaps in 
some quarters it is still so regarded ; but in general we 
believe it is now held to be something leading to an ideal. 

What is the ideal ? It is one which, we suppose, will 
never be fully realized while human nature is what it 
is. In the ordinary conduct of life a thoughtful person 
in the privacy of his chamber will review the events of 
the day, and will, himself, pass judgment upon his 
actions; he will acknowledge frankly where he has 
fallen short and where he has not come up to normal 
expectation. That is an examination of the noblest 
kind; and while, for obvious reasons, it is not yet 
applicable to the main body of students, we believe it is 
slowly becoming the attitude of the teacher who takes 
his work seriously, the administrator who wants his area 
to benefit fully from all the facilities it may enjoy, and 
the employer who desires to see added to the use of his 
business as a profit-producing concern, its use in the 
service of his fellows. 

We welcome, therefore, the growing uneasiness con- 
cerning the present examination systems. We welcome 
even the disputes which arise as regards possible changes ; 
for healthy dispute betrays anxiety and thought ; while 
apathy and unquestioning acceptance would indicate 
decadence and the subsequent arid isolation of education 
from. life. 

We have said that the present movement is largely 
Bergsonian in its significance: but we would add that 
in life itself all movement is Darwinian as well as 
Bergsonian. 

We would therefore suggest that all concerned should 
take careful stock of what is happening in fields other 
than their own, and should face quite frankly obstacles 
which prevent every detail of their plans from successful 
operation. 

First it is clearly to be remembered that examination 
has a two-fold function : it should determine the rate of 
progress of students during a course of study in order 
to ensure that each individual has acquired the necessary 
proficiency to enable him to benefit from the tuition in 
the succeeding year of his course ; and it should ensure 
a certain “ national ” or “ professional ” or “ industrial ” 
standard of proficiency at the completion of a course of 
study as the “ hall-mark ” of entry into a trade or 
profession. 
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Secondly, it should be realized that the attitude of 
the Board of Education is not now “ inspectorial ” (in 
the worst sense of the word) and bounded by the view 
of examinations merely as a check on the efficiency of 
a system to which it has to contribute. This has been 
borne out by the Board’s Memorandum in connection 
with technical examinations referred to in our issue of 
June last. The Board’s statement of examination as 
an educational function is both indicative and significant. 

That Local Education Authorities, too, are not desirous 
of systems which shall be mere checking instruments, 
is shown, in connection with technical examinations 
concerning which they had drafted resolutions embodying 
a scheme which teachers and employers would have 
considered unfortunate. The Local Education Author- 
ities, on examining the position further, called a repre- 
sentative meeting of teachers, authorities, and examin- 


ing unions, and, we understand, went into the whole 
question ab initio. 

Obviously the administrative bodies, both central ard 
local, must deal with examinations in a way which will 
realize ideals while still working within the orbit of their 
administrative responsibilities. Obviously also teachers 
looking upon examination in the light of their experience 
and philosophy must tend towards ends that sometimes 
appear outside practical possibility. 

But there is ample proof that the coming together of 
both parties obviates most differences, as soon as 
it is realized that each wants to go to the same city 
even though the chosen paths are different. As we have 
pointed out, too, there is ample proof of an inquiring 
and reasonable attitude on the part of the Board. We 
feel confident, therefore, that a solution of the problem 
need not be long delayed. 


Occasional Notes 


“THE Bishop of Gloucester, better known to the 
educational world as Dr. Headlam, formerly 
Principal of King’s College, has joined the fray as regards 
The Universit the University of London Bill now 
at London Bi, before Parliament. The Bishop shows 
an intense mistrust of the policy of the 
Board of Education towards Church schools and towards 
his old college. We hope and believe that his fears as 
regards the Theological Department of King’s College 
are groundless. History and tradition alike indicate that 
the University will not press any claim to control 
theological teaching. Questions of co-ordination, urgent 
as regards other subjects, do not arise in relation to 
theology ; and the Church and the denominations must 
continue to enjoy their present responsibilities in pro- 
viding theological teaching and a due supply of clergy 
and ministers. In the debate in the House of Lords, 
assurances were given on this subject, and we cannot 
doubt that, if necessary, these will be transmuted into 
saving clauses of the Bill, as was done in the 1898 Bill to 
allay the suspicions of the Inns of Court. Nothing could 
have been further from the intentions of the framers of 
the University of London Bill, than to rekindle the fires 
of theological controversy. As we go to press, news 
comes that the Bi!l passed its second reading in the 
House of Commons. 


NI ERY enshrouds a recent development regard- 
ing new accommodation for London University, 
and Sir William Davison appeals in The Times for an 
authoritative announcement in order 


Unan that “ the public may be enabled to 
Buildings : express their opinion before any irre- 


vocable decision is taken.” It will be 
remembered that the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated 
in the House of Commons in July that the scheme of 
1920, under which the Government proposed the removal 
of the headquarters of the University from South Ken- 
sington to Bloomsbury has been abandoned. J’y suis, 
J'y reste appears to be the settled policy of the University 
as regards its headquarters. The Government has, 
however, listened sympathetically to the representations 
of the Senate, both in the matter of the inadequate 
accommodation in the Imperial Institute and of the 
parlous plight in which the Institute of Historical 
Research and the Students Union have been placed by 
the abandonment of the Bloomsbury scheme. 


“THE precise terms of the Government offer have not 

been published. Obviously the basis of any 
university development in Bloomsbury is now entirely 
changed. The site of II$ acres in 
Bloomsbury, purchased by the Govern- 
ment from the Duke of Bedford, has 
been repurchased by the owner, who will presumably 
deal with his property on a commercial basis. King’s 
College having refused to move from the Strand to 
Bloomsbury, the policy of the concentration of univer- 
sity teaching must be either abandoned or modified. 
What remains ? A certain number of research institutes 
and other university institutions, including the library, 
the Officers Training Corps headquarters, and the 
Students Union, may in course of time be established 
in permanent buildings on part of the original site. There 
should bea possibility also of a residential scheme, having 
in view the needs of the academic population of London, 
especially of those coming from the Dominions and 
foreign parts. In the best event, some years must elapse 
before public confidence and sympathy can be restored. 


The Govern- 
ment Offer. 


T City Corporation of London has not hitherto 

shown a zeal for education of the highest type at 
all corresponding to its vast wealth. Gresham College, 
a curious survival due to an old en- 
dowment, has not attempted to adjust 
its work to modern needs. The City 
of London School, the City of London College, and the 
Guildhall School of Music, maintained by the Corpora- 
tion, are of course excellent institutions, and in every 
way a credit to the City. We welcome an indication 
that the City is prepared to widen its educational sym- 
pathies. A cheque for 1,000 guineas has been handed 
by the Lord Mayor to Prince Arthur of Connaught, as 
patron of the University College Appeal Fund for 
£500,000, to celebrate the centenary of the College. At 
the Mansion House luncheon, Lord Chelmsford outlined 
a scheme for establishing five professorial chairs at the 
College, to be known as the City of London chairs, for 
which endowment is to be sought in the City. 


The City. 


Te University of London has secured in Sir Fred- 
erick Maurice an outstanding expert as its first 
Professor of Military Studies, charged with the duty 
not only of routine teaching, but also of research and 
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propaganda. Scientific developments affecting warfare 
Mili are so rapid that good results ought to 
Hale follow the study of the military science 


in close touch with experts in kindred 
subjects. Before the War, the tactics and strategy were 
Studied on somewhat esoteric lines, but evidence was 
forthcoming during the War of the need of specialized 
knowledge of a vast array of arts and sciences. The new 
professor should form a much-needed link between the 
“War Office and the University, which on the side of 
military training has already rendered invaluable service 
to the Army. There need be no fear that asa result of the 
new appointment the spirit of militarism will be encour- 
aged in the University. The politicians have the last 
word on large questions of military strategy, and it is 
desirable that public opinion should be informed and 
enlightened. 


T> it fair to criticize the public school O.T.C’s because 
a large number of vacancies exist for territorial 


239 


officers? “It is time,” says The Times,in a leading 
article, “ that they produced officers 
instead of merely training them.” One 
might as well argue that it is time our 
public schools produced wniters of leading articles instead 
of merely training them. The Corps at present consists 
of nearly 33,000 schoolboys and some 4,000 university 
men, including its 750 officers, who hold territorial 
commissions. These numbers, as The Times admits, do 
not suggest failure. On the contrary, our schools and 
universities deserve congratulation on carrying out so 
successfully the policy of the War Office. But the 
problem of finding officers remains. On this subject, we 
hope the War Office will give due attention to some 
suggestions put forward by the Head Masters Associa- 
tion. Boys over 15 should be classed as officer-cadets, 
and boys from 13 to 15 should be classed as cadets, and 
the whole organization should be under the War Office, 
and independent of local administration. Could there 
not also be a corps of reserve officers undergoing pre- 
scribed training ? 


HE British Institute of Adult Education has shown 
evidence of its vigorous life by the publication of 
the first number of a half-yearly Journal of Adult 
Education, edited by Profs. Dover 
Ea oe Wilson and A. E. Heath, assisted by 
a strong advisory panel. That there 
is abundant scope for research in adult education is 
proved by Prof. H. J. Laski’s interesting article on the 
subject. The failure of Lord Brougham’s early efforts 
for working-class education was due, he suggests, to the 
assumption of a permanent dependence of men upon 
masters ; and the “ comparative ” failure of the University 
Extension Movement among the workers to its failure to 
deal with problems within the workers’ experience, and to 
its conception of education as an anodyne rather than 
an emancipation. Research, he considers, will trans- 
form the movement for adult education ‘ from a faith 
into a science.” Principal Barker’s inspiring address on 
the Uses of Leisure is reprinted, based on the text, “ The 
wisdom of a learned man cometh by opportunity of 
leisure: and he that hath little business shall become 
wise.” Edward Fitzgerald confessed that he had more 
cause to repent for what he had done than for what 
he had left undone. Adult education is essentially an 
invitation to turn aside from an activity which is often 
purposeless into the silent groves of thought. 


The 0.T.C. 


“THE Board of Education’s recently-published “ Work 
of Men’s Institutes in London” (Educational 
Pamphlets, No. 48), shows quite clearly that there are at 
least two distinct branches of adult 
education: there is the well-known 
branch which is in the hands of volun- 
tary associations and the universities, and there is the 
almost unknown branch which is described in the 
Board’s pamphlet. The former deals with students who 
can express a definite desire ; they know what they want 
and they ask for it in no uncertain voice ; in one form 
or another they are conscious of an urge towards “ self- 
improvement.” The students of the men’s institutes, 
however, have no such definite desires, and “ self- 
improvement ” in the accepted meaning of the term 
appears to hold no attractions for them. Yet here they 
are attending institutes which have passed out of the 
experimental stage and justified their position in the 
educational programme of a great Authority. 
A HACKNEYED challenge leaps at once to the 
mind: Why offer education to people who don’t 
want it? The first part of the answer has already been 
given; the institutes have justified 
r themselves. Where, in the first year 
(1920) of the experiment the average 
enrolment was about 300, now it is about 700. The 
second part of the answer, however, is much more 
important. The institutes have proved that they pre- 
vent moral and intellectual wastage—that they are a 
civilizing influence among people normally untouched 
by complicated educational machinery. Their location 
is not without its special significance to students of 
social and educational problems : institutes have now 
been established at Bethnal Green, Battersea, Deptford, 
Stepney, and Southwark. In such districts it was 
recognized that there were vast numbers of men whose 
“ whole mode of life, habits, outlook, tastes, and pre- 
judices made it unlikely that any of the recognized 
forms of education would attract them.” A gap in the 
system of evening education had to be bridged. 


Twe Forms of 
Adult Education, 


“THE development of the curriculum has followed 
unusual, but natural, lines. To begin with, 
academic instruction had to be shunned: the gym- 
nasium (especially boxing) and care- 
fully-conducted classes in handicraft 
formed the chief attraction. Then 
came hobbies, which opened the way to a study of 
principles: photography led to the necessary chem- 
istry ; “‘ wireless ” to elementary physics; ‘‘ motors ” 
to classes in “ petrol engineering.” Painting and music 
classes were established, and it is worthy of notice that, 
in the latter classes, “‘ musical appreciation” was 
seldom successful : men wanted to take an active part, 
not merely to listen, so “ bands ” and “ orchestras ” 
became a feature. Both prophecy and assumption 
receive a shock when it is discovered that experience, 
so far, has shown that classes in economics and social 
problems do not, as a rule, form a strong part of the 
curriculum. 


The 
Curriculum, 


UCH an experiment cannot, of course, be judged by 
statistics and examination results. Its greatest 

gain is its success in awakening wider interests—the 
consequence of which is too far-reaching to be 
measured by usual instruments. A mere club would 
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not have met the circumstances; an ordinary set of 
is it classes would certainly have failed. The 
worth while? institutes combine the best features of 
both: they avoid the aimlessness of 
the club, but they succeed in producing the necessary 
social atmosphere. If, in spite of the success of the 
experiment, there still remain doubters as to whether it 
is “all worth while,” let them ponder on but two 
reasons advanced by students who were asked why they 
joined: “ The gym. keeps me fit, so that when a job 
does come along, I can go at it instead of lying: down 
beside it.” “It prevents me from going melancholy 
mad.” Education needs no finer definitions. 


"THE single unwieldy sheet handed to undergraduates 
at Oxford on their matriculation, containing regu- 
lations for their conduct i statu pupillart has been 
map replaced by a “little grey book.” In 
Authority. Consequence, the dovecotes have been 
fluttered. We can well understand that 
the modern student would prefer an unwritten law of 
good behaviour. Ignorance of the law is no excuse, but it 
is perhaps as well that the student should be forestalled 
in making this defence for behaviour transgressing proc- 
torial regulations. Further, friendly relations must be 
maintained between town and gown, and the “little 
grey book ” is concrete evidence of a desire on the part 
of the University to do its duty in this respect, the 
purpose of the regulations being “to prevent public 
disorder and annoyance to the citizens.” Modern 
inventions—such as the motor car and the cinema— 
and may we add the woman student—have not miti- 
gated the worries of the proctor, whose lot, like the 
policeman’s, is not a happy one. The punitive powers 
of his ancient and honourable office have been severely 
limited in the course of centuries.. 


12RD ULLESWATER, chairman of the Cambridge 
University Commissioners, has done a useful ser- 
vice in publishing in The Times a review of the work 
of the Commission, now approaching 
slaty completion. The legislative, executive, 
and elective functions of the University 
are to be exercised by persons holding teaching or 
administrative appointments in the University or its 
colleges, and the powers of the Senate are to be limited 
to a suspensory veto. A faculty system of educational 
control has been established in the various subjects. 
These reforms have been carried through with the 
minimum of controversy and the maximum of goodwill 
and co-operation even on the part of those who are not 
in full sympathy with the decisions. Sir Geoffrey Butler 
has criticized Lord Ulleswater’s review as incomplete and 
tendencious. He states that “a large central body of 
opinion ” sees certain very grave defects in the new 
constitution and doubts whether Cambridge can 
assimilate a faculty system. It tends to create an 
establishment which will press to the exclusion of 
rising young men. We must not forget that the pill of 
reform has been gilded by a grant of £85,000 per annum 
from the Government. 
TE children’s concert movement is as yet in the 
experimental stage, and a questionnaire recently 
sent out to the heads of schools, eminent members of the 
musical profession, and others interested in the move- 
ment, has, in the replies received, abundantly proved 


that great interest has been aroused. So far as London 
is concerned we have every belief and 
confidence in the immediate success 
PA of the movement. For the provinces 
the problem is a more difficult one, 
and, as it appears to us, the crux of the whole question 
is, how to get good music into the elementary schools. 
Who is to pay? The services of good musicians, lec- 
turers, and capable teachers cannot be had for nothigg, 
and to be of real and lasting value the opportunities for 
hearing good music must be frequent. Where the 
teacher is competent, the singing has undoubtedly 
improved in elementary schools, and the competitive 
festival movement has been a further incentive to such 
schools striving to a higher standard. From the ele- 
mentary schools we have heard some really good singing 
by choirs competing, but to witness the rapt expression 
on the faces of the children when an artist such as 
Harold Samuel plays to them, or Dorothy Silk sings to 
them, leaves one with the firm conviction that by hook 
or by crook the best music, by the best artists, must be 
given to the children. The elementary school is the 
soil where the seed properly sown will yield a thousand- 
fold; this, the advisory committee on London Con- 
certs for Young People is evidently well aware of, 
and its efforts to that erd will always meet with our 
greatest interest and encouragement. 


London 


TE protest made by two Protestant parents to the 
Lanarkshire Education Authority against the 
teaching of their children in a public school by Catholic 
teachers included in the staff for the 
se ar ae sake of a section of Catholic pupils 
attending the school, calls attention to 
a practice which seems to some Scottish educationists in 
many ways more satisfactory than the segregation of 
the sects in different schools. Cases like that which 
caused the protest and the re-affirmation of the Educa- 
tion Authority’s position, it is true, are exceptional. It 
is only when there is a group of pupils of a particular 
church community too small to make it possible to 
provide a separate school, that the method is adopted, 
and only by one or two Authorities. But in a country 
like Scotland where there is no educational enmity 
between Protestant denominations, and the differences 
between Protestant and Catholic are as much racial as 
religious, there is a good deal to be said for an extension 
of the practice. The Irish are pouring into Scotland in 
a steady stream, and if Scots and Irish are not to come 
into serious conflict with an increasing proportion of 
Irish in the population, there must be some provision 
to train the two groups for common citizenship and 
mutual understanding. For that there could be no 
better means than the public school organized with 
sympathetic regard for the views of the parents in the 
matter of religious education. 


BY an interesting chance Sir Austen Chamberlain and 
Fridtjof Nansen were installed Lord Rectors on 
succeeding days at Glasgow and St. Andrews Univer- 
Skati sities respectively. The one man had 

Lord Rectal been elected on a political vote, as 
“most Lord Rectors in the Scottish 
universities have been elected, the other as a man of 
outstanding distinction without regard to politics, as 
recent Rectors in St. Andrews have been elected ; and 
both chose to address their student constituents on their 
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: own special work in the world. To draw any conclusion 
from a comparison of the two addresses would be both 
invidious and misleading: the explorer speaking on 
adventure to youth has an obvious advantage over any 
politician, however eminent, speaking on any political 
theme, however topical. But when it is remembered 
that Nansen followed men like Sir James Barrie and 
Rudyard Kipling, and it is realized that there has not, 
in any of the universities, been such a notable succession 
of rectorial addresses from the distinguished statesmen 
usually favoured by the Scottish students, the strength 
of the plea for non-political Lord Rectors becomes 
evident. It would be a pity if picturesque survivals like 
the rectorial fights in the Scottish universities were to 
disappear altogether, but once in a while the political 
parties might surely forgo their rivalries for the chance 
of doing honour to world-famous men. It is good, at 
any rate, that one of the universities should follow the 
non-political tradition. 


"TBE prescription of special qualifications for teachers 
in Advanced Divisions in the Scottish Education 
Depaystment’s Regulations for the Training of Teachers 
(1924) has caused an embarrassingly 


p netaa great response on the part of both stu- 
Teachers ta dents in training and enlisting teachers. 
Scotland : Students with any ambition are not 


content with the ordinary qualification, 
and the result is a dearth of prospective teachers willing 
to teach in the lower reaches of the school. In the case 
of existing téachers the desire for higher status (and 
salary), which has been fostered by the recriminations over 
salary scales, has led every one who has ever taught in 
a supplementary or intermediate course, whatever his 
or her qualifications, to hope for recognition under 
Article 39 of the Regulations. The matter has been 
debated at great length by the Provincial Committees 
as the approving bodies and by the Educational Institute 
as guardian of the teachers’ rights. The outcome of the 
discussion, so far as existing teachers are concerned, is 
the series of recommendations now issued by the Central 
Executive Committee of the National Committee for the 
Training of Teachers, for the guidance of the- Provincial 
Committees. 
T is recommended: that recognition be given to: 
(a) teachers with the proper academic qualifications 
who have taught satisfactorily for a year in an advanced 
division or secondary department ; 
maceganien (b) teachers certificated before 1920, 
at present teaching in an advanced 
division, who have taught the subjects for which they 
seek recognition to the end of the second year’s course 
before 1929. Provision is made for exceptional cases 
not falling within these conditions ; and the subjects 
for which endorsements may be made restricted as a 
rule to two. Probably the arrangement is as fair and as 
satisfactory as any arrangement of the kind can be. 
But the whole situation raises the question whether this 
compartmenting of teachers on the basis of special 
qualifications is healthy either for the schools or for the 
profession. By all means let encouragement be given 
to teachers to add to their qualifications, especially on the 
years of their training, but let every section of the schools 
get the benefit of these extra qualifications. There is really 
no reason why teachers with honours degrees or higher 
certificates of any kind should be obliged to confine 
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themselves to one or two special types of work. The 
infant room and the elementary school need and should 
get a share of the best educated and trained teachers. 


EAE educational possibilities of broadcasting were 

not overlooked in the debate in Parliament on the 
proposed Royal Charter under which a small corporation 
of paid members will in future control 
this important work. Lieut.-Colonel 
O. Stanley pointed out that industrial 
students showed great interest in political science and 
political economy, and it would be unfortunate if these 
subjects were barred because of their controversial 
character. It was easy, he said, for a first-class tutor to 
deal with a controversial topic in an irreproachable way. 
Educational interests are represented on the new Board 
in the person of Dr. M. J. Rendall, and the record of the 
British Broadcasting Company which the new corpora- 
tion is to replace is a good augury for the sympathetic 
treatment of these important interests. We hope that 
teachers will be prepared with constructive suggestions 
to increase still further the usefulness of broadcasting 
in our schools. 


Broadcasting. 


TPE Prime Minister is always happily inspired in 
addressing academic gatherings. At the present 
time, archaeological excavation is meeting international 
competition, but the British School of 

ee Athens appears to be holding its own. 

oe Mr. Baldwin, in his address at the 

annual meeting, said he liked to think of the earth being 
stirred over grim Sparta. Most boys, he thought, pre- 
ferred Sparta to Athens, Leonidas to Alcibiades. We 


-accept the Prime Minister’s assurance on this subject 


with some hesitation, for Spartan discipline is not much 
akin to modern luxury. But we cannot be reminded too 
often of our debt to Greece. Marathon saved western 
civilization, and the city states of Hellas gave to the 
world its first lessons in liberty and freedom. ‘“ The 
sons of freedom set a stone that freedom stands on yet.”’ 


HE smaller area of Northern Ireland is, no doubt, 
one factor which simplifies its problems as com- 
pared with those of the Free State. Its methods in 
any case are different. The Belfast 
cat ita Education Committee has this winter 
ucationin =. : 
Northern Ireland, Inaugurated a system of evening con- 
tinuation classes to prepare pupils from 
primary schools for the elementary classes of the 
Municipal College of Technology. There are six centres 
in the city, and in each the pupils are classified in three 
grades. If, tested by examination, a pupil is found 
efficient, he is allowed to commence either a-first year’s 
commercial course in the branch school or a first year’s 
technical course in the College of Technology. This’ 
College is now recognized by the Queen’s University, 
Belfast, as a college in which students may pursue 
courses of study qualifying them for degrees in the 
Faculty of Applied Science and Technology under the 
following groups: mechanical engineering, electrical 
engineering, naval architecture, architecture, chemical 
technology, textile industries. The complete course of 
study required for such degrees may be taken by 
matriculated students entirely at the Municipal College 
of Technology, either by day or evening courses, and 
facilities are similarly provided for obtaining degrees in 
the Faculty of Commerce. Belfast, when its new 
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primary schools are completed, will, with its secondary 
schools, its technical colleges, and its University, be as 
fully equipped and as well organized, educationally, as 
as any city in the British Isles. 


[* Northern Ireland, too, reforms are being introduced 
to improve the status and efficiency of primary 
teachers. These reforms take two directions. First, 
every primary teacher will be given 
Primary the opportunity of obtaining a univer- 
sity degree. The training college at 
ireland. Stranmillis, reopened this term, is now 
a recognized college of Queen’s Univer- 
sity. Several courses there will be co-ordinated with 
those of the University and matriculated students will 
get credit for them, so that a primary teacher will only 
need two more years after leaving the training college in 
order to be able to secure the arts degree. Secondly, the 
Ministry is making efforts to draw recruits for primary 
teaching from the secondary schools. Use is to be made 
in 1929 of the Secondary Schools Senior Certificate in 
selecting candidates for the training colleges, and as this 
certificate is accepted as equivalent to matriculation at 
Queen’s University, no further examination will be 
necessary before beginning the arts course. The Ministry 
is also arranging to meet the views of existing teachers 
by granting them facilities for obtaining degrees by 
attendance at evening classes. The university author- 
ities are suggesting a scheme which will be very advan- 
tageous to teachers in or near Belfast. The scheme will 
be available for six years only, and limited to students 
who left the training colleges before last summer. The 
teachers who wish to avail themselves of it must satisfy 
the university requirements as regards matriculation, in- 
cluding a language other than English. The course will last 
for four years and will consist of eight subjects, of which 
not more than three may be taken in any one year. 


T is well known that the Government educational 
policy in the Irish Free State has been dominated 
by one idea, viz., to make it an Irish-speaking country. 
To some of its advocates this has 
hi okip the meant a mono-lingual country, but to 
Fee tate: the majority of them, certainly of those 
whose claims carry any weight in 
educational circles, it means bi-lingualism. In the days 
before the Treaty the revival of the Irish language was 
a leading plank in the revolutionary platform, and the 
impetus then given to the proposal has carried it on to 
the present time. Its enthusiastic supporters have 
never, perhaps, been surrounded by an atmosphere in 
which it can be considered quietly and without prejudice. 
The Sinn Fein party, which has since supplied the 
Government of the Free State, aimed with all its might 
at an Ireland which should be as different as possible 
from Ireland under the Union and under British influ- 
ence, and this naturally led to a cry for the revival of 
the old Irish culture and of the distinctive Irish civiliza- 
tion of bygone days. 


BY enthusiasm and prejudice apart, whether for or 
against such an aim, vital questions remain to be 
asked, and the answers are not to be taken for granted. 
ree Is such a revival possible ? Is it worth 
Questions. while ? Can it really be brought about 

in modern times without entailing 
serious loss in other directions? Can it really hope 
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to supplant effectively the present English mono- 
lingualism ? And would it not be better to build up a 
national individualism on the basis of the English 
language ? The cost must be counted; the pros and 
cons weighed. In these days of increasing and rapidly- 
increasing world communication, must not two or three 
things at least be borne in mind ? The Free State, in the 
struggle for existence which she must share with other 
nations, has at present a language which, without 
effort, keeps her in touch with the greater part of the 
whole world. And the world grows more and more 
into a unit, and its educational aims and programme 
grow more and more alike. There is—at least in the 
Western world—a general type of knowledge and cul- 
ture which marks the educated man and woman. Can 
the Free State attain to it if its children are to spend 
their youthful energies in learning Irish ? 


A SUCCESSFUL meeting held at the Mansion House 
inaugurated a proposed British Institute in Pans 
for the benefit of French and British ee Lord 
Crewe, our ambassador to Frane, 
RnR l oe i commended the scheme, explaining 
that the Institute would not be a 
disciplined academy nor a club for dilettanti, but an 
intellectual centre for serious study in art or science, 
and the interchange of thought and ideals. A possible 
later development would be the provision of a hostel 
for British students, one of the group of hostels for 
students of different nationalities of which the Canadian 
Hostel was opened by the Prince of Wales in October. 
Towards the £100,000 required for the scheme, several 
generous contributions have already been received. The 
French Ambassador cordially supported the enterprise, 
and a provisional council was appointed for the Institute, 
on the motion of Sir William Beveridge, Vice-Chancellor 
of the London University. 


dh Glamorganshire Education Authority is taking 
important steps for dealing thoroughly with a 
great problem in a proposal to purchase Hensol Castle 
for £35,000, for the purposes of a men- 
Care of tally defective colony. A small sub 
committee specially set up to consider 
the problem has reported that a resi 
dential school should form part of the colony and not be 
organized separately. The education of feeble-minded 
and mentally-retarded children should be conducted in 
special classes in elementary schools or in groups of 
elementary schools with special schools in thickly- 
populated areas. Only such as were capable of bene 
fiting from such education should be chosen for treatment 
in the special school at Hensal. An investigation had 
been made of how the work was being carried on in other 
parts of the country. Only one county had a jomt 
scheme, and that was on a very small scale. An attempt 
is to be made to get the recognition of the Board of 
Education and the Board of Control. Five hundred 
acres of the 1,082 acres in the Hensol estate are to be 
acquired. The Board of Control has already declared 
the place to be most suitable for a colony of this kind. 


I? was said by a great German of the old days, when 

Germany was still an accepted spiritual teacher of 
mankind, that whatever is to become a force in the life 
of a nation must first be introduced into its schools 
Germany herself, by the way, was destined to furnish a 
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tragically apt illustration of that principle. But the 

The Feliowshi principle remains, and it must be trans- 

of Rocsadiiatica. lated into practice for the highest ends, 
if the world is to be made safe for demo- 
cracy or for anything else. In this conviction we gladly 
draw attention to the work of the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation, and in particular to the latest of its pamphlets, 
““ The Politics of Grace,” by Mr. G. M. LI. Davies. Mr. 
Davies makes the point that the sciences of education 
and penology, which aim at the right treatment of the 
undeveloped and the perverted, are making startling 
and rapid exploration in new methods which rely less 
and less on coercion. But, as he says, when we come 
to politics we realize how little this field has been simi- 
larly affected. And this is scarcely less true of domestic 
than of international politics. That “ force is no remedy,” 
that “a fight to a finish ” is apt to mean a fight to the 
finish of both parties to the dispute, and that it is our 
duty to try to understand ‘the other fellow’s” point 
of view, are lessons which, if inculcated in schools, 
would in the long run, though not here and now, make 
for that pecce and good-will which the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation exists to foster. 


AS article contributed to the Review of Reviews by 
Mr. Morley Dainow on Postal Education, has the 
sub-title,“ A New Chapter in National Education.” This 
branch of education is largely in the 
Bheki hands of private institutions, though 
there are some indications that its im- 
portance is receiving official recognition. London Univer- 
sity, for example, is endeavouring to help students for the 
degree in commerce who are unable to attend regular 
courses in London. A good measure of perseverance is 
demanded of a student who works steadily through a 
correspondence course and it is said that the organizers of 
these courses derive their income mainly from those who 
discontinue rather than those who complete the courses. 
As the result of his investigation, Mr. Dainow reports 
favourably of some of these postal institutions, but 
there is of course a great danger of charlatanry, and a 
weekly newspaper has dealt severely with one of the 
institutions which profess to train jcurnalists. 


ee conversion of Crosby Hall on the Embankment 
at Chelsea into a hostel for university women is 
now an accomplished fact. Thanks to contributions 
from all parts of the world, £33,000 of 
Crosby Hall. the £50,000 required has already been 
raised. Accommodation will be pro- 
vided for forty-three women graduates, each with her 
bedroom-study, and the Federation of University 
Women, which has carried this great enterprise to com- 
pletion, will be housed in the building. Some day a 
library and other rooms will be added to complete the 
scheme. It is appropriate that this new hostel should 
stand on the site of the country house of Sir Thomas 
More, who believed in the education of women and was 
the father of several learned and accomplished daughters. 
We tender to the Federation our congratulations and 
good wishes for the future success of the hostel. 


GIR PHILIP HARTOG’S paper on the relation of 
Poetry to Verse* is, like most of the English 
Association’s pamphlets, a real contribution to the 


* On the Relation of Poetry to Verse. By Sir Philip Hartog. 
English Association Pamphlet, No. 64. Oxford Press. 2s. 


subject. He passes in review several definitions of poetry 
and metre, and rejects Wordsworth’s 
claim of ‘pleasurable surprise” as 
the element which metre contributes 
to poetry. It is certainly truer to say that “ surprise ” 
enters more into the rhythm of prose than of poetry. 
In the stanza we learn to expect certain definite cadences, 
in prose we cherish an unconscious expectation, too, 

ut when the cadence falls, there is always a difference 
from what has gone before. Still, in one way “‘ surprise ” 
contributes largely to the beauty of poetry: every line 
of surpassing charm is marked by some deviation from 
the regular and normal beat, and it is precisely this 
deviation which gives the charm. Sir Philip Hartog’s 
conclusion is that metre is rather a valuable adjunct to 
poetry, keeping the mind sensitive and attentive to the 
poet’s meaning, than an essential part. Poetry can be 
written in prose ; but it is much harder so to write it, 
because we have sacrificed what both the poets and 
ordinary mankind have always recognized to be its 
most powerful ally. l 


Poetry and 
Metro. 


HE fashion set by D.O.R.A. would seem to be 
growing. Copec is already a household word, and 
now Dafipa comes to us from the Continent—the 
initials of the Deutscher Ausschuss für 
Dafipa. international - padagogische Angelegen- 
heiten (German Committee for inter- 
national-pedagogical Affairs). The Berlin Peace Con- 
gress of 1924 called for such a body, and now the Bund 
Entschiedener Schulreformer (League of Resolute School 
Reformers), commissioned by the German Peace Cartel, 
has brought it into existence. The task of Dafipa is to 
facilitate between all countries the interchange of the 
results of experiments and research in the “new” 
education, and especially to put foreigners seeking in- 
formation from Germany into touch with the most 
helpful persons. To this end a list of the fifty members 
of the new committee (including nine women) has been 
prepared, giving names and addresses, and the particular 
branch of education in which each is specially qualified 
to advise. The list may be obtained from the publishers 
of the Neue Erziehung (Hensel, 46a Georgenstrasse, 
Berlin, N.W.7.), the organ both of Dafipa and the Bund. 
The new body should prove a useful ally for the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education, recently established at 
Geneva, and, in a more restricted sense, for the Inter- 
national Committee of Intellectual Co-operation in 
Paris. 


THE NATIONAL Museum, Wa.es.—At the recent annual 
meeting of the Governors it was reported that the donor of 
a gift, of nearly £22,000, made anonymously a year ago, was Sir 
William Smith, Bart. Lord Treowen said that the National 
Museum seemed to have come under the safe protection of the 
fairies, and that gifts seemed to have been made to it unex- 
pectedly just at its periods of greatest difficulty. Sir William was 
a Devonian, but residence of many years in Wales had enlisted 
his interest in the Welsh nation. It is expected that very 
substantial progress will have been made with the building 
by the end of March next. Mr. Victor-Nash-Williams was 
appointed to the post of Keeper of Archaeology and Lecturer 
in the subject at the University College, South Wales. Educated 
at that College, Mr. Williams took his Bachelors’ Degree in Classics 
and the M.A. Degree for a Thesis on the Roman Occupation 
of Wales. It was reported that a great deal of archaeological 
investigation was going on at Offa’s Dyke, and that excavations 
at Caerleon were being continued. A new “ Bye-Gones ” gallery 
has been opened. 
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Correspondence 


MODERN UNIVERSITIES 


A courteous critic has asked me why, in the article which I 
wrote for your November number on ‘‘ Modern Universities,” 
I had not a word about the University of Reading. That 
University was created by a Royal Charter in this very year, 
and it might well be said that I ought not to have forgotten it, 
In fact, Reading was very present to my mind, and I wish that 
I had written some part of what I could have written about it. 

The University College, Reading, established in 1892 as The 
University Extension College, has been in practice, as well as 
in profession, a champion of the college system, to which I 
believe we must all go back, if our new universities are to rest 
upon the strongest foundations of pious loyalty. Teaching and 
research are both duties of universities, but both, I think, and 
the first, I am sure, can best be fulfilled under the conditions of 
a life shared by students and teachers. And at Reading the 
common life of the halls has been singularly happy. Men need 
houses to dwell in, and they are likely to live with simplicity 
and dignity if their habitations have these qualities—qualities 
possessed by the collegiate halls of the Reading University. 

In another respect—in many others, but in one which I may 
here note—KReading is remarkable. Other new universities 
have grown up in large cities: the University of Reading is 
seated in a town, considerable indeed, but not large, as Man- 
chester and Liverpool, for example, are large. Reading is in the 
country ; from Manchester and Liverpool it is hard to reach the 
country. Books and fields consort well; a river, if it be the 
Thames, has before now refreshed academic life, and will refresh 
it again. I can imagine that toil unsevered from tranquillity 
may be more easily achieved in Reading than elsewhere. 

Shall I now be charged with saying that a quiet mind is not 
to be had or kept in the north? I dare say I shall; but if I 
am challenged on this point, I shall not trouble you, sir, with 
my reply. 

But I wished to pay a tribute of admiration to Reading ; 
if I lived there, no doubt I should have had such composure 
and collectedness of mind. that I should have found the apt 
word for its University a month ago. E. T. CAMPAGNAC. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS UNION 


I must apologize for trespassing once again upon your valu- 
able space, but the note on the League of Nations Union in your 
November issue calls insistently for a reply. 

“ The Writer of the Note ” implies that the League of Nations 
Union could have told the German League of Nations Society 
that Count Bernstorff, who has been received in Poland and in 
France, who is a member of the German delegation at Geneva 
and, as such, confers on cordial relations with the representa- 
tives of the late Allies, is not acceptable in this country. I 
fear ‘‘ The Writer” again begs the question. How does he 
know that Count Bernstorff is not acceptable in this country ? 
As I said before, his visit to Aberystwyth caused the resignation 
of two members of the Union out of 550,000. Again, “The 
Writer ” has no shred of evidence that Count Bernstorff organ- 
ized or glorified the sinking of the Lusitania. What he actually 
did was to protest as strongly as he could to his Government 
against the proposed sinking and, when the protest was unavail- 
ing, to warn intending passengers. 

“The Writer's ” second paragraph contains a rather serious 
allegation against the Executive Committee of the League of 
Nations Union. It is suggested, apparently, that this Com- 
mittee lends its presence to conceal the activities of the operative 
minority who are ‘‘ cosmopolitan, anti-patriotic, and defeatist,”’ 
consisting of members of the Union of Democratic Control. 
Again he brings forward not the slightest shred of evidence for 
this statement, which I beg leave to consider does him, and 
not the Union, discredit. As a matter of fact, out of the fifty 
members of the Committee, one only is a member of the U.D.C., 
and during the last year, out of twenty-eight meetings of the 
Executive Committee, he attended only seven. 

A. G. MacDongELL, Publicity Secretary. 


Mr. Macdonell’s agitated letter strikingly illustrates the ın- 
capacity of people who live in an office, and mingle only with 
the members of a voluntary association, to estimate either the 
strength or the direction of public opinion. It further illustrates 
the inadequacy of statistics to serve as a measure of emotion. 
Mr. Macdonell states and reiterates the fact that of 550,000 
members of the League of Nations Union, only two resigned on 
the avowed ground that they were scandalized by the Union's 
fraternization with Count Bernstorff. What of that ? Can Mr. 
Macdonell say how many of the other recent and inarticulate 
resignations have been wholly or partly due to the same cause? 
Can he say how many of his members who have not actuaily 
resigned have felt the most intense indignation at the Aberyst- 
wyth exhibition ? The present writer is, and has been for several 
years, a member of the League of Nations Union. He has not 
resigned his membership because of the outrage done to his 
sense of decency last July. But he feels the outrage none the 
less. Many of his fellow-members are in the same position. It 
is devotion to the cause of the League which both fills them 
with resentment at the folly of the Union, and yet keeps them 
from breaking away while there is any hope of its return to the 
path of propriety. 

Sir Valentine Chirol, the chairman of the Chelsea branch of 
the League of Nations Union, took the same view of the case 
as the present writer, in a letter published in The Times of 
July 13 last. He said that the public appearance of Count 
Bernstorff ‘‘ under the aegis of the League of Nations Union 
falls little short of an outrage on international decency.” And 
the reason which he gave for this strong opinion was that the 
Count was “ closely associated in the minds of Englishmen with 
the sinking of the Lusitania, not to speak of all the plots and 
deeds of violence notoriously engineered by his military and 
naval attachés at Washington.” He rightly adds that, after the 
Lusitania had been sunk, “ the German Embassy in Washington 
exulted in the deed, which there is evidence to show it had 
foreseen,” whence “there is no name that can evoke more 
painfully than Count Bernstorff’s one of the most sinister 
memories of the War.’’ If Mr. Macdonell thinks that these 
words do not represent a strong body of opinion within, as well 
as without, the League of Nations Union, he is living in a fool's 
paradise, and his awakening will come with the rapid disintegra- 
tion and ultimate disappearance of his Society. 

Similarly as to the other point. Just as he quotes statistics 
in the one case as a measure of emotion, so in the second case 
does he quote them as a gauge of influence. It may be true 
that at the present moment only one member of the executive 
of the League of Nations Union is also a member of the Union 
of Democratic Control. What of that ? The Union of Democratic 
Control of to-day is merely a shadow or skeleton of what it was 
in the days of its deleterious activity during the War. How 
many of its former members have transferred their energies to 
the League of Nations Union ? Moreover. who is the individual 
who is the H. C. F. of the League of Nations Union and the 
Union of Democratic Control ? What if he is Mr. Norman Angell, 
who is finding in the League of Nations Union an instrument 
made to his hands for the realization of the latest of his Great 
Illusions ? THE WRITER OF THE NOTE. 


SUPPLY AND TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


In 1925 the Blackpool Education Committee, on my recon- 
mendation, discontinued the appointment of student teachers. 
Some years before they had discontinued the appointment of 
bursars. 

Preparation for entrance to the teaching profession is placed 
on the same level as preparation for other professions. 

Intermediate scholarships are awarded to pupils who are 
qualified for and who desire to attend advanced courses at a 
secondary school, without reference to any question as to what 
profession they wish to enter later on in life. 

Each pupil who desires to become a teacher is recommended 
to attend a two years’ advanced course of instruction at a 
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secondary school, obtain the Higher School Certificate, and then 
proceed either to a university for a three or four years’ course or 
to a training college for a two years’ course. 

As our intermediate scholarships provide free tuition with 
the use of books, together with a maintenance allowance, where 
necessary, up to £20 per annum during the two years’ advanced 
course, I do not see any signs of any interference with the 
supply of teachers through this change, but although this 
system may work well in a county borough like Blackpool, this 
does not prove that the same system is possible, say, in a large 
county area. 

A. E. IKIN, 
Director of Education, Blackpool. 


The question of the Supply and Training of Teachers, the 
subject of your leading article in your November issue, is one 
of great importance and has a far-reaching effect on the progress 
of elementary schools. We must clearly understand what we 
require. A teacher must be educated ; he must have personality, 
and, most important of all, he must be able to teach. Scholarship 
is the most easily attained in this trinity of requirements. 
Facilities abound for the acquiring of a good education, and 
teachers are not slow to avail themselves of the facilities. A 
teacher must be well educated both for school purposes and 
because of the social position he ought to hold. But even the 
highest scholarship will not compensate for inability to teach. 
The would-be successful teacher should have a knowledge of 
child-life—sympathy, understanding of the child-mind, ability 
to appreciate the child’s difficulties, appreciation of the child’s 
limited vocabulary, ability to illustrate by words, sketch, etc., 
in a way the child can comprehend, love of children, and its 
necessary outcome, patience. It is more difficult for older 
people to come down to the child’s level continually in school 
than for those who acquired the habit early in life. My experi- 
ence—a wide and long one—impels me to state that those 
teachers who have gone straight from the secondary school 
to the training or university college are very frequently 
unsuccessful in the schoolroom for a varying period: it is true 
many develop in time and become good teachers, but the children 
who are unfortunate enough to be under such a teacher during 
this period of development suffer in consequence. 

I quite agree that heads of secondary schools would say “ it 
is a grave mistake to interrupt the secondary school course 
during the last and most valuable year, in order to enable the 
pupil to gain a preliminary acquaintance with the routine of a 
teacher’s life, perhaps under unattractive conditions,’’ but 
head teachers of elementary schools on the other hand almost 
always couple with a request for a new teacher “and one who 
can teach, please.” There is, I think, a very general disapproval 
of the academic teacher without practical training. In your 
leader you refer to the Board’s policy ‘’ of placing the teaching 
profession on a level with other professions, as regards the mode 
of entrance.” Is not the prospective lawyer articled to an office 
at about the same age as a student-teacher? We must have 
sufficient training for, and acquaintance with, a profession of 
which we hope to become a useful member. There is a danger 
if this be further minimized that any one will feel himself eligible 
for the teaching profession. In fact dumping is not altogether 
unknown. Youths go to our universities without any definite 
idea of a future vocation, knowing that if everything else fails 
the school door is wide open. 

I feel that some acquaintance with school-life is very desirable 
before entering a training college or teaching department of a 
university. My personal view is that all prospective teachers 
ought, whatever their literary and scientific attainments may be, 
to serve one year in a school as a student-teacher. He or she 
should then proceed to college for not less that two years, prefer- 
ably not less than three years. The suggested one year's training 
is too absurd to consider: the suggestion belittles a noble 
profession. 

To gain a constant supply of good candidates we require : 

(a) A definite and continuous scheme of training. We never 
know what changes the Board of Education will make, and these 
constant changes are inimical to securing a progressive supply. 


(b) A really good standard of admission to our colleges is 
essential. 

(c) We must have a course reaching a good standard in the 
training colleges, and as a result the fullest recognition of the 
teachers thus trained. 

(d) Some preliminary acquaintance with school-life before 
entering on a training course. 

(ec) More accommodation in training colleges, particularly 
for girls. Excellent candidates fail to gain admission because 
the large number of applicants and the limited accommoda- 
tion together produce this result, which is discouraging 
candidates from seeking to become teachers. 

To quote the editorial, the supply and training of teachers 
“is a question of turning out men and women of the broadest 
possible culture and outlook ’’ to which I would add, “and 
who are practical, efficient and sympathetic teachers.” 

Tuos. W. BERRY, 
Director of Education, Rhondda. 


I am inclined to agree with the point of view taken up in 
your leading article on the Supply and Training of Teachers. 
That the student-teacher and bursary system is an improve- 
ment on the old apprenticeship system may be admitted, but it 
appears to me to be open, in a less degree, to much the same 
objection as the latter in that it handicaps the student by 
interrupting his secondary education. Nowadays, so it is 
alleged, the old idea has been abandoned that our primary 
schools ought to provide nothing more than a modicum of 
education, officially described as “elementary,” which would 
be sufficient for the needs of the children of the “ working ” 
classes, and that a very small dose of ‘‘ higher ” education was 
all that was needed for the teachers of these children. Teachers 
who intend to devote themselves to primary school work, we 
are now told, require a thoroughly sound and “‘ liberal ” educa- 
tion on the best modern lines. If that is the case the secondary 
phase of that education ought surely to proceed to its con- 
clusion in an uninterrupted way no less in the case of the teacher 
than of the doctor or the lawyer. 

Nor should special scholarships be given to pupils of our 
secondary schools to induce them to give an undertaking to 
become teachers. Scholarships on a far more generous scale 
than exist at present are necessary, but these should not be 
differentiated in allocation according to the expressed pro- 
fessional preferences of the candidates. Teaching as a profession 
should compete on equal terms with other professions as regards 
its appeal for recruits. Given reasonable conditions of service, 
I see no reason why the inherent attractions of the work should 
not make that appeal sufficiently strong to remove all anxiety 
as to the question of supply. 

As regards the proposal for the establishment of a one-year 
course of training for secondary school pupils who have passed 
the Higher Certificate Examination, I can see little in its favour 
and much against it, and I am heartily glad to know that the 
Board of Education has now withdrawn it. 

I am afraid I cannot agree with the view expressed that the 
Board is guilty of revolutionary haste in these matters. 
Vacillating the Board may be perhaps, but revolutionary— 
never ! J. S. Davies, 

Chairman : Incorporated Association of 
Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools. 


There can scarcely be a more important matter for discussion 
than that of the suitable training and adequate supply of teachers. 
If I give my view frankly, as expressive of that commonly held 
by head teachers in the primary schools, it is that the practical 
work done before certification is inadequate in amount, and 
rather too irresponsible in character. 

There is little doubt that head teachers who are unfortunate 
enough to get two or three new entrants at the same time are 
usually subjected to very considerable worry, and the efficiency 
of the classes they handle is not infrequently jeopardized. They 
(the young teachers) are launched on the schools with full 
responsibility, and too often little power of control. Perhaps 

(Continued on page 852) 
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THE FIRST FIFTY TITLES 
Section I-ENGLISH LANGUAGE, GRAMMAR, COMPOSITION, &c. 


Nos. 1-4. ENGLISH, SPOKEN AND WRITTEN. By Ricnuarp Witson, B.A., D.Litt. A Graduated Four 
Years Course, leading up to General School and Matriculation Examinations. 
Is..6d. (Third Edn). 


No. 47. TAYLOR’S “WORDS AND PLACES.” Edited by Beatrice Saxon Snett, M.A. Abridged, 


No. 9. 


No. 10. 
No. 11. 


No. 12. 
No. 13. 
No. 14. 
No. 15. 
No. 16. 
No. 17. 
No. 18. 
No. 19. 


No. 20. 


No. 21. 


No. 22. 


(Fourth Edn ). 
(Third Edn.). 


Part II. 


for Pupils of 14 to 16. Price 3s. 6d. 


Part III. 


Part I 
Is. 9d. (Third Edn.). 


revised, and annotated. Price Is. 9d. (Second Edn.). 
No. 50. PRECIS, NOTES, AND SUMMARIES. By Ricnarp Wison, B.A., D.Litt. Price Is. 9d. 


Section I—JUNIOR LITERATURE 
ls. 6d. each 


. THE APPROACH TO SPENSER. Prose Tales, fol- 


lowed by Extracts; Exercises. Illustrated. 


. THE APPROACH TO CHAUCER. Prose Stories and 


Poetical Extracts; Exercises. Illustrated. 


THE APPROACH TO SHAKESPEARE. Prose Tales 
and Extracts. Illustrated. (Fifth Edn.). 


THE APPROACH TO TENNYSON. Prose Tales. 
Extracts from the a and Complete Shorter Poems ; 
ercises. Illustrated 


STORIES FROM WILLIAM MORRIS. Tales retold 
ee ie! Earthly Paradise, with extracts. Exercises. 
ustrated. 


FABRE’S BOOK OF INSECTS. Translated by Mrs. 
RopoLPH STAWELL. 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND. With Bruno's Revenge. 
Commentary and Notes on the Author. 


A BOOK OF ESCAPES AND JOURNEYS. 
By Joun Bucuan. Exercises. Illustrated. (Fifth Edn.). 


ANDERSEN AND GRIMM. Tales arranged for Com- 
parative Study. Exercises. Illustrated. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. Selected Stories. Illus- 
trated. Exercises. 


BOYS AND GIRLS OF FICTION. Tom and Maggie 
Tulliver, and John Ridd and Lorna Doone. Exercises. 


KINGSLEY’S HEROES. With Andromeda, and Poems 
by Morris and Chaucer. Exercises and Pronouncing List. 


THREE NORTHERN ROMANCES. Siegfried, Lohen- 
grin, and Undine. Illustrated. 


PATTERN PLAYS. A Book of Plays and Play-Making 
by E. C. Oaxpen and Mary STURT. 


DAVID COPPERFIELD’S BOYHOOD, Arranged to 
make a complete Story. Exercises and Illustrations. 


SCENES FROM QUENTIN DURWARD. Linked to- 
gether to make a complete Story. Exercises. 


No. 23. 
No. 24. 


No. 26. 
No. 27. 


No. 28. 
No. 29. 
No. 30. 
No. 31. 
No. 32. 


No. 33. 


Section DI—SENIOR LITERATURE 
ls. 9d. each 


THE PLEASANT LAND OF ENGLAND. By L.S. 
Woop and H. L. Burrows. 


THE TIDE OF TIME in English Poetry. By Sir Henry 
Newso.t. (Third Edn.) 


ESSAYS AND ESSAYISTS. By Sir Henry Newsotr. 


THE WORLD REVEALED—ASIA. Edited by A. 
Ripcway, LL.B.: Travellers’ Tales. 


THE WORLD REVEALED—AUSTRALASIA. 
TREASURE ISLAND. By R. L. Stevenson. Exercises. 
MIDWINTER. By Jonn Bucwan. Exercises. 
RICHARD II. Edited by Sir Henry Newso tr. 


NIGHT’S DREAM. Edited by 
Evetyn Smith, B.A. 


HENRY IV—PART L. Edited by EveLyn Smrrmu, BA. 


Nos. 34-37. NOBLE ENGLISH. Edited by Sir H. Newesort. 


No. 38. 
No. 39. 
No. 40. 
No. 41. 
No. 42. 


No. 43. 
No. 44. 
No. 45. 


No. 46. 
No. 48. 


No. 49. 
No. 51. 
No. 52. 


Selections from leading Prose Writers from Mandeville 
to Johnson. 

THE MAN AND THE BOOK—SCOTT. By Jonn 
BUCHAN. 

A SHORTER BOSWELL. Edited by Jonn Bailey. 

THE GREENWOOD. By Sir H. NewsoLT. Containing 
Maid Marian. by T. L. Peacock. and cognate material 
on Robin Hood. 

THE ENGLISH STORY IN PROSE. Edited by Puy.us 
BısHoP. A guide to the English novel. 

THE ENGLISH STORY IN VERSE. Edited by PuyLus 
Bisnop. Story Poems. 

THE WORLD REVEALED—SOUTHERN AFRICA. 

THE WORLD REVEALED—NORTHERN AFRICA. 

TENNYSON AND BROWNING, Contrasted by Guy 
Boas. M.A. 

THE SEA IN LITERATURE. By Sir H. Newso rt. 

A i ae By Dr. A. Compron 

ICKETT. 

THE TOWN IN LITERATURE. By L. S. Woop and 
H. L. Burrows. 

WORDSWORTH AND COLERIDGE. Contrasted by 
Guy Boas, M.A. 

THE PATH OF THE KING. By Jonn Bucnay. 


Exercises. 
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1,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks, 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


374 Pages. 33rd Edition. Price 3/6. 
100 Exercises. 350 Questions. 


The ONLY TEXT-BOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this text-book more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, the 
London Chamber of Commerce, and the National Union of 
Teachers. 

The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
Questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 500,000 copies 
sold. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. 


THE STUDENT'S 


BUSINESS METHODS 


Theory and Practice of Commerce 
and 
Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks, 
who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 


Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 
Twelfth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
other text-books so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL ` Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 
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it is not their fault, and in any case there should be partial, and 
not full responsibility, for a year or two. With no margin to 
spare, this has never been a possibility, and it certainly is not now. 

However academically sound teachers may be under modern 
methods, the practical side needs very urgent consideration. It 
is very hard, if not impossible, to break in upon the final years 
of study. Continuity seems essential if attainments are to be 
high. But what is the alternative ? If study is finished and a 
diploma earned, it is not human to forbid admission to the 
profession when full training has been undergone. Yet if every 
aspirant is accepted, and that without anv real test in practical 
skill, the impasse now reached is inevitable. 

Your article deals with the situation very soundly and wisely. 
There is no need to go over common ground and I confine myself 
to the special aspect causing infinite concern to those who have 
to maintain the efficiency of the schools. 

I should like to endorse your attitude on the working-man side 
vf the problem. Teaching has become too important to cater 
for any particular section of the community, and it should stand 
exactly on the same plane as all other professions. The best 
only should be the ideal, and doubtless every encouragement 
and assistance will continue to be given to those whose only 
hindrance is poverty. 

‘Teachers must press for good conditions at the finish and not 
bribery at the beginning. With that, the supply will always be 
adequate. and the law of supply and demand observed. 

A. W. SwasH 
Editor, Head Teachers’ Review 


Your article on ‘‘ The Supply and Training of Teachers ” was 
brought before the Council of the Froebel Society and it was 
considered desirable to write in support of your views. 

As to pupil teachers, the Council feel strongly that not only is it 
‘a grave mistake to interrupt the secondary school during the 
last and most valuable year,” but that such interruption makes 
of what ought to be so valuable almost a wasted year. The 
secondary school can do very little with pupils who only come 
one day a week. Their connexion with it is of the slightest, and 
they can no longer feel themselves real members of the school 
community, and to set against this loss, what can be gained from 
the student-teacher year? Is its purpose to eliminate the 
unsuitable candidate ? If so, head teachers in elementary schools 
must harden their hearts—yet they have our sympathy when 
they hesitate to condemn some young teacher who may eventually 
emerge from initial failure. We believe that investigation would 
show that the weeding-out among student-teachers is surprisingly 
small. Is not this ‘‘ weeding-out ” to be done more effectively 
in the secondary school where the heads may have some five or 
six years’ knowledge of their pupils ? 

Nor can the student-teacher year be upheld from the point 
of view of teaching practice. From the beginning, teaching prac- 
tice should form a part of training and this means that from the 
outset theory should be combined with practice in surroundings 
where careful experiment is possible. 

One year’s training for the non-graduate is, of course, an 
impossible proposal. Graduates find one year all too short for 
the work that must be done. 

All teachers must make their study of the theory of education 
as thorough as possible, all ought to know something of the 
history of educational systems at least in their own country. 
But graduates are more or less specialists, and, as a rule, study 
method only in connexion with their special and subsidiary 
subjects. 

We stand for three vears’ training for all non-graduates. 
These young people have not usually acquired much power of 
independent study and to gain this requires time. They will deal 
chiefly with children under fourteen and will be expected to 
teach a variety of subjects, including craft work, to a variety of 
ages. This necessitates much observation of good teaching, much 
study of methods, and much teaching under supervision. 

The Board of Education now inspects and recognizes three of 
our Froebel Colleges, and in these the students can, by three 
years’ work, gain not only the Certificate of the Board of Educa- 
tion, but also the Internal Certificate of the National Froebel 


Union. These colleges are full and have waiting lists, though all 
the students must, of course, bear the expense of one year, and 
a certain percentage must bear the full cost of the three years' 
training. We find that, at least as regards women, there is a 
much larger supply of non-graduates than is generally supposed, 
able and willing to undertake this three years’ course. 

Surely the fact that all the children of the nation would benefit 
by having better educated and better trained teachers will more 
than balance the loss of the so-called ‘‘ poor man’s privilege,” 
especially if, as you emphasize, sufficient scholarships are given 
to enable all those desirous and really capable to enter the 
profession. M. G. OSTLE, Secretary, 

The Froebel Society and Junior Schools Associativa. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY BILL 


Your editorial note in your November issue states, I think 
quite fairly, that the test question at the recent Election to 
the Faculty of Science of a representative upon the Senate 
was support of or opposition to, the University of London 
Bill. It is, therefore, especially significant that Dr. R. H. 
Pickard, F.R.S., the candidate nominated by the Graduates 
Association, who offered a most uncompromising opposition 
to the re-constitution of the University, which would follow 
upon the passage of the Bill, was elected by a majority of 358 
over his next competitor, Dr. A. E. Giles, the candidate nomina- 
ted by the Twentieth Century Society of Graduates; but 
still more significant is the fact that the only candidate who 
announced himself as whole-heartedly in favour of the Bill, 
Mr. T. LI. Humberstone, received only 298 votes as against 
663 polled for Dr. Pickard. Dr. Giles sat upon the fence, but 
was obviously leaning over on the side of opposition to the Bul. 

Your comment that the constitution of the University is 
capable of improvement is, of course, not to be denied, but 
the Senate some months ago appointed a Committee to investi- 
gate what changes might best be made in its procedure to meet 
certain admitted defects,and this Committee has already reached 
a considerable measure of agreement upon the changes to be 
recommended. May I emphasize the much greater desirability 
of a settlement by consent, arrived at between members of the 
University who have a very long experience of its working. as 
against a settlement enforced by a body, which necessarily, 
has no first-hand knowledge of the matters which it sets out to 
remedy. For example, the Haldane Report suggested a solution 
of the long outstanding differences between the University and 
the Imperial College of Science. That suggestion was deeply 
resented by the Imperial College and was never renewed : but, 
the University and the Imperial College came together a year or 
two ago, frankly discussed the points at issue, and came to an 
agreement by consent which is working most happily at the 
present time. That is the kind of settlement which the Univer- 
sity desires to see in other matters as well as in its relations 
with the Imperial College. 

You write in the October issue " nor can it be seriously con- 
tended that the Government, which provides such large grants 
for University education in London, has no locus standi as 
regards methods of administration, with which the Bill is mainly 
concerned.” Surely, this does not mean that you approve of 
the principle that grant-giving bodies should control the adminis- 
tration of universities, a principle which has been so strenuovsy 
resisted in the past, and which was very particularly objected 
to at the last Session of the Congress of the Universities of the 
Empire in Cambridge last summer, when speaker after speaker 
protested against the acceptance of grants if this acceptance 
involved control of policy by outside bodies. In the opinion of 
many. one of the most dangerous innovations introduced by 
the Bill would be the large increase of representation of the 
Government and Municipal Authorities upon the new Supreme 
Council of the University on which such representation would 
be four times as large as it is upon the present Senate. Suchan 
inordinate augmentation of the influence to be exercised by 
grant-giving bodies on university policy brings nearer the menace 
of State government of universities on the German pattern, and 
all the universities are deeply concerned to resist this menace. 

(Continued on page 854) 
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Examinations 


There can be no doubt that, during the past two years, 
our columns have presented a substantial amount of 
evidence pointing to the fact that the position and func- 
tion of examinations have been neither satisfactorily 
fixed nor explained. 

Authorities have made it no secret that they regard 
the introduction of an external examination into the 
elementary school as a necessary development (or 
check !) to the present education system. Elementary 
teachers, on the other hand, have replied in no uncertain 
voice that such a step would be regarded as retrograde, 
and would be strongly resisted. 

Secondary teachers, alleging a cramping effect which 
they believe arises from university domination, have 
protested against the present conditions of the Matricu- 
lation and School Certificate Examinations, and have 
gone so far as to prepare definite proposals by which 
they believe the educational value of their work could 
be heightened. 

Governors of, and teachers in, technical schools, in con- 
junction with the Board of Education and professional 
bodies such as the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 
have, during the last few years, evolved “ National 
Certificate ” schemes—schemes which they believe have 
worked successfully in the cases of professional, or 
major, courses because they preserve the most desirable 
qualities of an external system of examinations while 
avoiding the alleged dangers of an internal system. They 
have not, however, settled an equally important matter 
which covers thousands of students—the way in which 
minor course examinations should be conducted. 4 
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The character of university examinations has certainly 
altered in some wise directions during the last few 
years. The value of records and of oral tests appears to 
be realized even in subjects in which, a few years ago, 
they would have been regarded as superfluous. 

Generally speaking, it seems clear, too, that the desire 
to fit the examination to changing and wider needs is 
leading to an adaptation which is Bergsonian rather 
than Darwinian: it is not pressure from without (and 
by that we mean pressure from an unenlightened 
administrative machinery) which is emphasising the need 
for change: it is pressure brought to bear by teachers 
who are taking an ever broader view of their function ; 
by students and employers who are ceasing to regard the 
school as a thing divorced from the practical issues of 
life, but as a thing upon which industry and commerce 
are dependent for their ultimate success in the healthy 
and vigorous rivalry of nations advantaged and dis- 
advantaged as a result of war. 

It is not long ago since the examination was a kind 
of stick used to threaten students and teachers in case 
they failed to perform certain stereotyped tasks which 
had no significance outside themselves. Perhaps in 
some quarters it is still so regarded ; but in general we 
believe it is now held to be something leading to an ideal. 

What is the ideal ? It is one which, we suppose, will 
never be fully realized while human nature is what it 
is. In the ordinary conduct of life a thoughtful person 
in the privacy of his chamber will review the events of 
the day, and will, himself, pass judgment upon his 
actions; he will acknowledge frankly where he has 
fallen short and where he has not come up to normal 
expectation. That is an examination of the noblest 
kind; and while, for obvious reasons, it is not yet 
applicable to the main body of students, we believe it is 
slowly becoming the attitude of the teacher who takes 
his work seriously, the administrator who wants his area 
to benefit fully from all the facilities it may enjoy, and 
the employer who desires to see added to the use of his 
business as a profit-producing concern, its use in the 
service of his fellows. 

We welcome, therefore, the growing uneasiness con- 
cerning the present examination systems. We welcome 
even the disputes which arise as regards possible changes ; 
for healthy dispute betrays anxiety and thought ; while 
apathy and unquestioning acceptance would indicate 
decadence and the subsequent arid isolation of education 
from life. 

We have said that the present movement is largely 
Bergsonian in its significance: but we would add that 
in life itself all movement is Darwinian as well as 
Bergsonian. 

We would therefore suggest that all concerned should 
take careful stock of what is happening in fields other 
than their own, and should face quite frankly obstacles 
which prevent every detail of their plans from successful 
operation. 

First it is clearly to be remembered that examination 
has a two-fold function : it should determine the rate of 
progress of students during a course of study in order 
to ensure that each individual has acquired the necessary 
proficiency to enable him to benefit from the tuition in 
the succeeding year of his course ; and it should ensure 
a certain “ national ” or “ professional ” or “ industrial ” 
standard of proficiency at the completion of a course of 
study as the “ hall-mark ” of entry into a trade or 
profession. 
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Secondly, it should be realized that the attitude of 
the Board of Education is not now “ inspectorial ” (in 
the worst sense of the word) and bounded by the view 
of examinations merely as a check on the efficiency of 
a system to which it has to contribute. This has been 
borne out by the Board’s Memorandum in connection 
with technical examinations referred to in our issue of 
June last. The Board’s statement of examination as 
an educational function is both indicative and significant. 

That Local Education Authorities, too, are not desirous 
of systems which shall be mere checking instruments, 
is shown, in connection with technical examinations 
concerning which they had drafted resolutions embodying 
a scheme which teachers and employers would have 
considered unfortunate. The Local Education Author- 
ities, on examining the position further, called a repre- 
sentative meeting of teachers, authorities, and examin- 


ing unions, and, we understand, went into the whole 
question ab initio. 

Obviously the administrative bodies, both central and 
local, must deal with examinations in a way which will 
realize ideals while still working within the orbit of their 
administrative responsibilities. Obviously also teachers 
looking upon examination in the light of their experience 
and philosophy must tend towards ends that sometimes 
appear outside practical possibility. 

But there is ample proof that the coming together of 
both parties obviates most differences, as soon as 
it is realized that each wants to go to the same city 
even though the chosen paths are different. As we have 
pointed out, too, there is ample proof of an inquiring 
and reasonable attitude on the part of the Board. We 
feel confident, therefore, that a solution of the problem 
need not be long delayed. 


Occasional Notes 


PE Bishop of Gloucester, better known to the 
educational world as Dr. Headlam, formerly 
Principal of King’s College, has joined the fray as regards 
The Universit the University of London Bill now 
of London B before Parliament. The Bishop shows 
an intense mistrust of the policy of the 
Board of Education towards Church schools and towards 
his old college. We hope and believe that his fears as 
regards the Theological Department of King’s College 
are groundless. History and tradition alike indicate that 
the University will not press any claim to control 
theological teaching. Questions of co-ordination, urgent 
as regards other subjects, do not arise in relation to 
theology ; and the Church and the denominations must 
continue to enjoy their present responsibilities in pro- 
viding theological teaching and a due supply of clergy 
and ministers. In the debate in the House of Lords, 
assurances were given on this subject, and we cannot 
doubt that, if necessary, these will be transmuted into 
saving clauses of the Bill, as was done in the 1898 Bill to 
allay the suspicions of the Inns of Court. Nothing could 
have been further from the intentions of the framers of 
the University of London Bil, than to rekindle the fires 
of theological controversy. As we go to press, news 
comes that the Bill passed its second reading in the 
House of Commons, 


Meee enshrouds a recent development regard- 

ing new accommodation for London University, 
and Sir William Davison appeals in The Times for an 
authoritative announcement in order 
that “the public may be enabled to 
express their opinion before any irre- 
vocable decision is taken.” It will be 
remembered that the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated 
in the House of Commons in July that the scheme of 
1920, under which the Government proposed the removal 
of the headquarters of the University from South Ken- 
sington to Bloomsbury has been abandoned. J'y suts, 
J'y reste appears to be the settled policy of the University 
as regards its headquarters. The Government has, 
however, listened sympathetically to the representations 
of the Senate, both in the matter of the inadequate 
accommodation in the Imperial Institute and of the 
parlous plight in which the Institute of Historical 
Research and the Students Union have been placed by 
the abandonment of the Bloomsbury scheme. 


London 
University 
Buildings : 


ar precise terms of the Government offer have not 

been published. Obviously the basis of any 
university development in Bloomsbury is now entirely 
changed. The site of 114 acres in 
Bloomsbury, purchased by the Govern- 
ment from the Duke of Bedford, has 
been repurchased by the owner, who will presumably 
deal with his property on a commercial basis. King’s 
College having refused to move from the Strand to 
Bloomsbury, the policy of the concentration of univer- 
sity teaching must be either abandoned or modified. 
What remains ? A certain number of research institutes 
and other university institutions, including the library, 
the Officers Training Corps headquarters, and the 
Students Union, may in course of time be established 
in permanent buildings on part of the original site. There 
should bea possibility also of a residential scheme, having 
in view the needs of the academic population of London, 
especially of those coming from the Dominions and 
foreign parts. In the best event, some years must elapse 
before public confidence and sympathy can be restored. 


The Govern- 
ment Offer. 


TE City Corporation of London has not hitherto 

shown a zeal for education of the highest type at 
all corresponding to its vast wealth. Gresham College, 
a curious survival due to an old en- 
dowment, has not attempted to adjust 
its work to modern needs. The City 
of London School, the City of London College, and the 
Guildhall School of Music, maintained by the Corpora- 
tion, are of course excellent institutions, and in every 
way a credit to the City. We welcome an indication 
that the City is prepared to widen its educational sym- 
pathies. A cheque for 1,000 guineas has been handed 
by the Lord Mayor to Prince Arthur of Connaught, as 
patron of the University College Appeal Fund for 
£500,000, to celebrate the centenary of the College. At 
the Mansion House luncheon, Lord Chelmsford outlined 
a scheme for establishing five professorial chairs at the 
College, to be known as the City of London chairs, for 
which endowment is to be sought in the City. 


The City. 


J” University of London has secured in Sir Fred- 
erick Maurice an outstanding expert as its first 
Professor of Military Studies, charged with the duty 
not only of routine teaching, but also of research and 
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propaganda. Scientific developments affecting warfare 
iii are so rapid that good results ought to 
Radia follow the study of the military science 


in close touch with experts in kindred 
subjects. Before the War, the tactics and strategy were 
studied on somewhat esoteric lines, but evidence was 
forthcoming during the War of the need of specialized 
knowledge of a vast array of arts and sciences. The new 
professor should form a much-needed link between the 
‘War Office and the University, which on the side of 
military training has already rendered invaluable service 
tothe Army. There need be no fear that asa result of the 
new appointment the spirit of militarism will be encour- 
aged in the University. The politicians have the last 
word on large questions of military strategy, and it is 
desirable that public opinion should be informed and 
enlightened. 


I> it fair to criticize the public school O.T.C’s because 
a large number of vacancies exist for territorial 


officers? ‘‘It is time,” says The Times, in a leading 
article, “ that they produced officers 
The 0.T.c. instead of merely training them.” One 


might as well argue that it is time our 
public schools produced wniters of leading articles instead 
of merely training them. The Corps at present consists 
of nearly 33,000 schoolboys and some 4,000 university 
men, including its 750 officers, who hold territorial 
commissions. These numbers, as The Times admits, do 
not suggest failure. On the contrary, our schools and 
universities deserve congratulation on carrying out so 
successfully the policy of the War Office. But the 
problem of finding officers remains. On this subject, we 
hope the War Office will give due attention to some 
suggestions put forward by the Head Masters Associa- 
tion. Boys over 15 should be classed as officer-cadets, 
and boys from 13 to 15 should be classed as cadets, and 
the whole organization should be under the War Office, 
and independent of local administration. Could there 
not also be a corps of reserve officers undergoing pre- 
scribed training ? 


I RE British Institute of Adult Education has shown 
evidence of its vigorous life by the publication of 
the first number of a half-yearly Journal of Adult 
Education, edited by Profs. Dover 
ae A Wilson and A. E. Heath, assisted by 
a strong advisory panel. That there 
is abundant scope for research in adult education is 
proved by Prof. H. J. Laski’s interesting article on the 
subject. The failure of Lord Brougham’s early efforts 
for working-class education was due, he suggests, to the 
assumption of a permanent dependence of men upon 
masters ; and the “ comparative ” failure of the University 
Extension Movement among the workers to its failure to 
deal with problems within the workers’ experience, and to 
its conception of education as an anodyne rather than 
an emancipation. Research, he considers, will trans- 
form the movement for adult education “ from a faith 
into a science.” Principal Barker’s inspiring address on 
the Uses of Leisure is reprinted, based on the text, “ The 
wisdom of a learned man cometh by opportunity of 
leisure: and he that hath little business shall become 
wise.” Edward Fitzgerald confessed that he had more 
cause to repent for what he had done than for what 
he had left undone. Adult education is essentially an 
invitation to turn aside from an activity which is often 
purposeless into the silent groves of thought. 
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i eae Board of Education’s recently-published “ Work 
of Men’s Institutes in London” (Educational 
Pamphlets, No. 48), shows quite clearly that there are at 
er i least two distinct branches of adult 
Adult Education, Education: there is the well-known 
” branch which is in the hands of volun- 
tary associations and the universities, and there is the 
almost unknown branch which is described in the 
Board’s pamphlet. The former deals with students who 
can express a definite desire ; they know what they want 
and they ask for it in no uncertain voice ; in one form 
or another they are conscious of an urge towards “ self- 
improvement.” The students of the men’s institutes, 
however, have no such definite desires, and “ self- 
improvement ” in the accepted meaning of the term 
appears to hold no attractions for them. Yet here they 
are attending institutes which have passed out of the 
experimental stage and justified their position in the 
educational programme of a great Authority. 
A HACKNEYED challenge leaps at once to the 
mind: Why offer education to people who don’t 
want it? The first part of the answer has already been 
given; the institutes have justified 
era themselves. Where, in the first year 
(1920) of the experiment the average 
enrolment was about 300, now it is about 700. The 
second part of the answer, however, is much more 
important. The institutes have proved that they pre- 
vent moral and intellectual wastage—that they are a 
civilizing Influence among people normally untouched 
by complicated educational machinery. Their location 
is not without its special significance to students of 
social and educational problems: institutes have now 
been established at Bethnal Green, Battersea, Deptford, 
Stepney, and Southwark. In such districts it was 
recognized that there were vast numbers of men whose 
“ whole mode of life, habits, outlook, tastes, and pre- 
judices made it unlikely that any of the recognized 
forms of education would attract them.” A gap in the 
system of evening education had to be bridged. 


Te development of the curriculum has followed 
unusual, but natural, lines. To begin with, 
academic instruction had to be shunned: the gym- 
nasium (especially boxing) and care- 
PE eE fully-conducted classes in handicraft 
"formed the chief attraction. Then 
came hobbies, which opened the way to a study of 
principles: photography led to the necessary chem- 
istry ; ‘‘ wireless ” to elementary physics; “ motors ” 
to classes in “ petrol engineering.” Painting and music 
classes were established, and it is worthy of notice that, 
in the latter classes, ‘‘ musical appreciation” was 
seldom successful : men wanted to take an active part, 
not merely to listen, so ‘‘ bands ’’ and “‘ orchestras ” 
became a feature. Both prophecy and assumption 
receive a shock when it is discovered that experience, 
so far, has shown that classes in economics and social 
problems do not, as a rule, form a strong part of the 
curriculum. 


SVH an experiment cannot, of course, be judged by 
statistics and examination results. Its greatest 
gain is its success in awakening wider interests—the 
consequence of which is too far-reaching to be 
measured by usual instruments. A mere club would 
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= not have met the circumstances; an ordinary set of 
| classes would certainly have failed. The 
institutes combine the best features of 
both: they avoid the aimlessness of 
the club, but they succeed in producing the necessary 
social atmosphere. If, in spite of the success of the 
experiment, there still remain doubters as to whether it 
is “all worth while,” let them ponder on but two 
reasons advanced by students who were asked why they 
joined: “The gym. keeps me fit, so that when a job 
does come along, I can go at it instead of lying: down 
beside it.” “It prevents me from going melancholy 
mad.” Education needs no finer definitions. 


Is It 
worth while? 


TĦ single unwieldy sheet handed to undergraduates 
at Oxford on their matriculation, containing regu- 
lations for their conduct 1 statu pupillari has been 
Brachatial replaced by a “little grey book.” In 
Authority. Consequence, the dovecotes have been 
fluttered. We can well understand that 
the modern student would prefer an unwritten law of 
good behaviour. Ignorance’of the law is no excuse, but it 
is perhaps as well that the student should be forestalled 
in making this defence for behaviour transgressing proc- 
torial regulations. Further, friendly relations must be 
maintained between town and gown, and the “little 
grey book ” is concrete evidence of a desire on the part 
of the University to do its duty in this respect, the 
purpose of the regulations being “ to prevent public 
disorder and annoyance to the citizens.” Modern 
inventions—such as the motor car and the cinema— 
and may we add the woman student—have not miti- 
gated the worries of the proctor, whose lot, like the 
policeman’s, is not a happy one. The punitive powers 
of his ancient and honourable office have been severely 
limited in the course of centuries.. 


[ 0RD ULLESWATER, chairman of the Cambridge 
University Commissioners, has done a useful ser- 
vice in publishing in The Times a review of the work 
Gambii of the Commission, now approaching 
Salda. completion. The legislative, executive, 
and elective functions of the University 
are to be exercised by persons holding teaching or 
administrative appointments in the University or its 
colleges, and the powers of the Senate are to be limited 
to a suspensory veto. A faculty system of educational 
control has been established in the various subjects. 
These reforms have been carried through with the 
minimum of controversy and the maximum of goodwill 
and co-operation even on the part of those who are not 
in full sympathy with the decisions. Sir Geoffrey Butler 
has criticized Lord Ulleswater’s review as incomplete and 
tendencious. He states that “a large central body of 
opinion ” sees certain very grave defects in the new 
constitution and doubts whether Cambridge can 
assimilate a faculty system. It tends to create an 
establishment which will press to the exclusion of 
rising young men. We must not forget that the pill of 
reform has been gilded by a grant of £85,000 per annum 
from the Government. 
T children’s concert movement is as yet in the 
experimental stage, and a questionnaire recently 
sent out to the heads of schools, eminent members of the 
musical profession, and others interested in the move- 
ment, has, in the replies received, abundantly proved 
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that great interest has been aroused. So far as London 
is concerned we have every belief and 
confidence in the immediate success 
aaa Peale. of the movement. For the provinces 
the problem is a more difficult one, 
and, as it appears to us, the crux of the whole question 
is, how to get good music into the elementary schools. 
Who is to pay? The services of good musicians, lec- 
turers, and capable teachers cannot be had for nothing, 
and to be of real and lasting value the opportunities for 
hearing good music must be frequent. Where the 
teacher is competent, the singing has undoubtedly 
improved in elementary schools, and the competitive 
festival movement has been a further incentive to such 
schools striving to a higher standard. From the ele- 
mentary schools we have heard some really good singing 
by choirs competing, but to witness the rapt expression 
on the faces of the children when an artist such as 
Harold Samuel plays to them, or Dorothy Silk sings to 
them, leaves one with the firm conviction that by hook 
or by crook the best music, by the best artists, must be 
given to the children. The elementary school is the 
soil where the seed properly sown will yield a thousand- 
fold; this, the advisory committee on London Con- 
certs for Young People is evidently well aware of, 
and its efforts to that erd will always meet with our 
greatest interest and encouragement. 


London 


Te protest made by two Protestant parents to the 
Lanarkshire Education Authority against the 
teaching of their children in a public school by Catholic 
teachers included in the staff for the 
van goalie sake of a section of Catholic pupils 
" attending the school, calls attention to 
a practice which seems to some Scottish educationists in 
many ways more satisfactory than the segregation of 
the sects in different schools. Cases like that which 
caused the protest and the re-affirmation of the Educa- 
tion Authority’s position, it is true, are exceptional. It 
is only when there is a group of pupils of a particular 
church community too small to make it possible to 
provide a separate school, that the method is adopted, 
and only by one or two Authorities. But in a country 
like Scotland where there is no educational enmity 
between Protestant denominations, and the differences 
between Protestant and Catholic are as much racial as 
religious, there is a good deal to be said for an extension 
of the practice. The Irish are pouring into Scotland in 
a steady stream, and if Scots and Irish are not to come 
into serious conflict with an increasing proportion of 
Irish in the population, there must be some provision 
to train the two groups for common citizenship and 
mutual understanding. For that there could be no 
better means than the public school organized with 
sympathetic regard for the views of the parents in the 
matter of religious education. 


BY an interesting chance Sir Austen Chamberlain and 
Fridtjof Nansen were installed Lord Rectors on 
succeeding days at Glasgow and St. Andrews Univer- 
sities respectively. The one man had 

am been elected on a political vote, as 
most Lord Rectors in the Scottish 
universities have been elected, the other as a man of 
outstanding distinction without regard to politics, as 
recent Rectors in St. Andrews have been elected; and 
both chose to address their student constituents on their 
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own special work in the world. To draw any conclusion 
from a comparison of the two addresses would be both 
invidious and misleading: the explorer speaking on 
adventure to youth has an obvious advantage over any 
politician, however eminent, speaking on any political 
theme, however topical. But when it is remembered 
that Nansen followed men like Sir James Barrie and 
Rudyard Kipling, and it is realized that there has not, 
in any of the universities, been such a notable succession 
of rectorial addresses from the distinguished statesmen 
usually favoured by the Scottish students, the strength 
of the plea for non-political Lord Rectors becomes 
evident. It would be a pity if picturesque survivals like 
the rectorial fights in the Scottish universities were to 
disappear altogether, but once in a while the political 
parties might surely forgo their rivalries for the chance 
of doing honour to world-famous men. It is good, at 
any rate, that one of the universities should follow the 
non-political tradition. 


Re prescription of special qualifications for teachers 
in Advanced Divisions in the Scottish Education 
Depaystment’s Regulations for the Training of Teachers 
(1924) has caused an embarrassingly 


eer great response on the part of both stu- 
Teachers in dents in training and enlisting teachers. 
Scotland : Students with any ambition are not 


content with the ordinary qualification, 
and the result is a dearth of prospective teachers willing 
to teach in the lower reaches of the school. In the case 
of existing teachers the desire for higher status (and 
salary), whichhas been fostered by the recriminations over 
salary scales, has led every one who has ever taught in 
a supplementary or intermediate course, whatever his 
or her qualifications, to hope for recognition under 
Article 39 of the Regulations. The matter has been 
debated at great length by the Provincial Committees 
as the approving bodies and by the Educational Institute 
as guardian of the teachers’ rights. The outcome of the 
discussion, so far as existing teachers are concerned, is 
the series of recommendations now issued by the Central 
Executive Committee of the National Committee for the 
. Training of Teachers, for the guidance of the- Provincial 
Committees. 
T is recommended : that recognition be given to: 
(a) teachers with the proper academic qualifications 
who have taught satisfactorily for a year in an advanced 
division or secondary department ; 
fecsenniaa (b) teachers certificated before 1920, 
at present teaching in an advanced 
division, who have taught the subjects for which they 
seek recognition to the end of the second year’s course 
before 1929. Provision is made for exceptional cases 
not falling within these conditions; and the subjects 
for which endorsements may be made restricted as a 
rule totwo. Probably the arrangement is as fair and as 
satisfactory as any arrangement of the kind can be. 
But the whole situation raises the question whether this 
compartmenting of teachers on the basis of special 
qualifications is healthy either for the schools or for the 
profession. By all means let encouragement be given 
to teachers to add to their qualifications, especially on the 
years of their training, but let every section of the schools 
get the benefit of these extra qualifications. There is really 
no reason why teachers with honours degrees or higher 
certificates of any kind should be obliged to confine 
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themselves to one or two special types of work. The 
infant room and the elementary school need and should 
get a share of the best educated and trained teachers. 


He educational possibilities of broadcasting were 

not overlooked in the debate in Parliament on the 
proposed Roya] Charter under which a small corporation 
of paid members will in future control 
this important work. Lieut.-Colonel 
O. Stanley pointed out that industrial 
students showed great interest in political science and 
political economy, and it would be unfortunate if these 
subjects were barred because of their controversial 
character. It was easy, he said, for a first-class tutor to 
deal with a controversial topic in an irreproachable way. 
Educational interests are represented on the new Board 
in the person of Dr. M. J. Rendall, and the record of the 
British Broadcasting Company which the new corpora- 
tion is to replace is a good augury for the sympathetic 
treatment of these important interests. We hope that 
teachers will be prepared with constructive suggestions 
to increase still further the usefulness of broadcasting 
in our schools. 


Broadcasting. 


“THE Prime Minister is always happily inspired in 

addressing academic gatherings. At the present 
time, archaeological excavation is meeting international 
competition, but the British School of 
Athens appears to be holding its own. 
Mr. Baldwin, in his address at the 
annual meeting, said he liked to think of the earth being 
stirred over grim Sparta. Most boys, he thought, pre- 
ferred Sparta to Athens, Leonidas to Alcibiades. We 


accept the Prime Minister’s assurance on this subject 


with some hesitation, for Spartan discipline is not much 
akin to modern luxury. But we cannot be reminded too 
often of our debt to Greece. Marathon saved western 
civilization, and the city states of Hellas gave to the 
world its first lessons in liberty and freedom. ‘ The 
sons of freedom set a stone that freedom stands on yet.” 


HE smaller area of Northern Ireland is, no doubt, 
one factor which simplifies its problems as com- 
pared with those of the Free State. Its methods in 
any case are different. The Belfast 
Peete Education Committee has this winter 
ucationin . : 
Northern ireland. inaugurated a system of evening con- 
tinuation classes to prepare pupils from 
primary schools for the elementary classes of the 
Municipal College of Technology. There are six centres 
in the city, and in each the pupils are classified in three 
grades. If, tested by examination, a pupil is found 
efficient, he is allowed to commence either a-first year’s 
commercial course in the branch school or a first year’s 
technical course in the College of Technology. This 
College is now recognized by the Queen’s University, 
Belfast, as a college in which students may pursue 
courses of study qualifying them for degrees in the 
Faculty of Applied Science and Technology under the 
following groups: mechanical engineering, electrical 
engineering, naval architecture, architecture, chemical 
technology, textile industries. The complete course of 
study required for such degrees may be taken by 
matriculated students entirely at the Municipal College 
of Technology, either by day or evening courses, and 
facilities are similarly provided for obtaining degrees in 
the Faculty of Commerce. Belfast, when its new 
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primary schools are completed, will, with its secondary 
schools, its technical colleges, and its University, be as 
fully equipped and as well organized, educationally, as 
as any city in the British Isles. 


F Northern Ireland, too, reforms are being introduced 
to improve the status and efficiency of primary 


teachers. These reforms take two directions. First, 
every primary teacher will be given 

anman the opportunity of obtaining a univer- 
Sepp sity degree. The training college at 
ireland. Stranmillis, reopened this term, is now 


a recognized college of Queen’s Univer- 
sity. Several courses there will be co-ordinated with 
those of the University and matriculated students will 
get eredit for them, so that a primary teacher will only 
need two more years after leaving the training college in 
order to be able to secure the arts degree. Secondly, the 
Ministry is making efforts to draw recruits for primary 
teaching from the secondary schools. Use is to be made 
in 1929 of the Secondary Schools Senior Certificate in 
selecting candidates for the training colleges, and as this 
certificate is accepted as equivalent to matriculation at 
Queen’s University, no further examination will be 
necessary before beginning the arts course. The Ministry 
is also arranging to meet the views of existing teachers 
by granting them facilities for obtaining degrees by 
attendance at evening classes. The university author- 
ities are suggesting a scheme which will be very advan- 
tageous to teachers in or near Belfast. The scheme will 
be available for six years only, and limited to students 
who left the training colleges before last summer. The 
teachers who wish to avail themselves of it must satisfy 
the university requirements as regards matriculation, in- 
cluding a language other than English. The course will last 
for four years and will consist of eight subjects, of which 
not more than three may be taken in any one year. 


T is well known that the Government educational 
policy in the Irish Free State has been dominated 

by one idea, viz., to make it an Irish-speaking country. 
To some of its advocates this has 


il ae the meant a mono-lingual country, but to 
4 ate: the majority of them, certainly of those 


whose claims carry any weight in 
educational circles, it means bi-lingualism. In the days 
before the Treaty the revival of the Irish language was 
a leading plank in the revolutionary platform, and the 
impetus then given to the proposal has carried it on to 
the present time. Its enthusiastic supporters have 
never, perhaps, been surrounded by an atmosphere in 
which it can be considered quietly and without prejudice. 
The Sinn Fein party, which has since supplied the 
Government of the Free State, aimed with all its might 
at an Ireland which should be as different as possible 
from Ireland under the Union and under British influ- 
ence, and this naturally led to a cry for the revival of 
the old Irish culture and of the distinctive Irish civiliza- 
tion of bygone days. 


Bo enthusiasm and prejudice apart, whether for or 
against such an aim, vital questions remain to be 
asked, and the answers are not to be taken for granted. 
PEPEE Is such a revival possible ? Isit worth 
Questions. while ? Can it really be brought about 

in modern times without entailing 

serious loss in other directions? Can it really hope 
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to supplant effectively the present English mono- 
lingualism ? And would it not be better to build up a 
national individualism on the basis of the English 
language ? The cost must be counted; the pros and 
cons weighed. In these days of increasing and rapidly- 
increasing world communication, must not two or three 
things at least be borne in mind ? The Free State, in the 
struggle for existence which she must share with other 
nations, has at present a language which, without 
effort, keeps her in touch with the greater part of the 
whole world. And the world grows more and more 
into a unit, and its educational aims and programmes 
grow more and more alike. There is—at least in the 
Western world—a general type of knowledge and cul- 
ture which marks the educated man and woman. Can 
the Free State attain to it if its children are to spend 


their youthful energies in learning Irish ? 
A SUCCESSFUL meeting held at the Mansion House 
inaugurated a proposed British Institute in Paris 
for the benefit of French and British Lae Lord 
Crewe, our ambassador to France, 
penah Mit commended the scheme, explaining 
that the Institute would not be a 
disciplined academy nor a club for dilettanti, but an 
intellectual centre for serious study in art or science, 
and the interchange of thought and ideals. A possible 
later development would be the provision of a hostel 
for British students, one of the group of hostels for 
students of different nationalities of which the Canadian 
Hostel was opened by the Prince of Wales in October. 
Towards the {100,000 required for the scheme, several 
generous contributions have already been received. The 
French Ambassador cordially supported the enterprise, 
and a provisional council was appointed for the Institute, 
on the motion of Sir William Beveridge, Vice-Chancellor 

of the London University. 


T: Glamorganshire Education Authority is taking 
important steps for dealing thoroughly with a 
great problem in a proposal to purchase Hensol Castle 
for £35,000, for the purposes of a men- 


Care of tally defective colony. A small sub- 
Defectives. committee specially set up to consider 


the problem has reported that a resi- 
dential school should form part of the colony and not be 
organized separately. The education of feeble-minded 
and mentally-retarded children should be conducted in 
special classes in elementary schools or in groups of 
elementary schools with special schools in thickly- 
populated areas. Only such as were capable of bene- 
fiting from such education should be chosen for treatment 
in the special school at Hensal. An investigation had 
been made of how the work was being carried on in other 
parts of the country. Only one county had a joint 
scheme, and that was on a very small scale. An attempt 
is to be made to get the recognition of the Board of 
Education and the Board of Control. Five hundred 
acres of the 1,082 acres in the Hensol estate are to be 
acquired. The Board of Control has already declared 
the place to be most suitable for a colony of this kind. 


1 was said by a great German of the old days, when 

Germany was still an accepted spiritual teacher of 
mankind, that whatever is to become a force in the life 
of a nation must first be introduced into its schools. 
Germany herself, by the way, was destined to furnish a 
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tragically apt illustration of that principle. But the 
een eee principle remains, and it must be trans- 
of Fcc ancilalien: lated into practice for the highest ends, 
if the world is to be made safe for demo- 
cracy or for anything else. In this conviction we gladly 
draw attention to the work of the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation, and in particular to the latest of its pamphlets, 
“ The Politics of Grace,” by Mr. G. M. LI. Davies. Mr. 
Davies makes the point that the sciences of education 
and penology, which aim at the right treatment of the 
undeveloped and the perverted, are making startling 
and rapid exploration in new methods which rely less 
and less on coercion. But, as he says, when we come 
to politics we realize how little this field has been simi- 
larly affected. And this is scarcely less true of domestic 
than of international politics. That ‘‘ force is no remedy,” 
that “ a fight to a finish ” is apt to mean a fight to the 
finish of both parties to the dispute, and that it is our 
duty to try to understand “ the other fellow’s ” point 
of view, are lessons which, if inculcated in schools, 
would in the long run, though not here and now, make 
for that pezce and good-will which the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation exists to foster. 


AN article contributed to the Review of Reviews by 
Mr. Morley Dainow on Postal Education, has the 
sub-title, ‘‘ A New Chapter in National Education.” This 
branch of education is largely in the 
Elna hands of private institutions, though 
there are some indications that its im- 
portance is receiving official recognition. London Univer- 
sity, for example, is endeavouring to help students for the 
degree in commerce who are unable to attend regular 
courses in London. A good measure of perseverance is 
demanded of a student who works steadily through a 
correspondence course and it is said that the organizers of 
these courses derive their income mainly from those who 
discontinue rather than those who complete the courses. 
As the result of his investigation, Mr. Dainow reports 
favourably of some of these postal institutions, but 
there is of course a great danger of charlatanry, and a 
weekly newspaper has dealt severely with one of the 
institutions which profess to train jcurnalists. 


“THE conversion of Crosby Hall on the Embankment 

at Chelsea into a hostel for university women is 
now an accomplished fact. Thanks to contributions 
from all parts of the world, £33,000 of 
the £50,000 required has already been 
raised. Accommodation will be pro- 
vided for forty-three women graduates, each with her 
bedroom-study, and the Federation of University 
Women, which has carried this great enterprise to com- 
pletion, will be housed in the building. Some day a 
library and other rooms will be added to complete the 
scheme. It is appropriate that this new hostel should 
stand on the site of the country house of Sir Thomas 
More, who believed in the education of women and was 
the father of several learned and accomplished daughters. 
We tender to the Federation our congratulations and 
good wishes for the future success of the hostel. 


Crosby Hall. 


GIR PHILIP HARTOG’S paper on the relation of 
Poetry to Verse* is, like most of the English 


Association’s pamphlets, a real contribution to the 


By Sir Philip Hartog. 


* On the Relation of Poetry to Verse. 
Oxford Press. 2s. 


English Association Pamphlet, No. 64. 


subject. He passes in review several definitions of poetry 
$ and metre, and rejects Wordsworth’s 
oe claim of ‘pleasurable surprise” as 
j the element which metre contributes 
to poetry. It is certainly truer to say that “ surprise ” 
enters more into the rhythm of prose than of poetry. 
In the stanza we learn to expect certain definite cadences, 
in prose we cherish an unconscious expectation, too, 
ut when the cadence falls, there is always a difference 
from what has gone before. Still, in one way “ surprise ” 
contributes largely to the beauty of poetry : every line 
of surpassing charm is marked by some deviation from 
the regular and normal beat, and it is precisely this 
deviation which gives the charm. Sir Philip Hartog’s 
conclusion is that metre is rather a valuable adjunct to 
poetry, keeping the mind sensitive and attentive to the 
poet’s meaning, than an essential part. Poetry can be 
written in prose; but it is much harder so to write it, 
because we have sacrificed what both the poets and 
ordinary mankind have always recognized to be its 
most powerful ally. 


ate fashion set by D.O.R.A. would seem to be 

growing. Copec is already a household word, and 
now Dafipa comes to us from the Continent—the 
initials of the Deutscher Ausschuss für 
international - padagogische Angelegen- 
heiten (German Committee for inter- 
national-pedagogical Affairs). The Berlin Peace Con- 
gress of 1924 called for such a body, and now the Bund 
Entschiedener Schulreformer (League of Resolute School 
Reformers), commissioned by the German Peace Cartel, 
has brought it into existence. The task of Dafipa is to 
facilitate between all countries the interchange of the 
results of experiments and research in the “new” 
education, and especially to put foreigners seeking in- 
formation from Germany into touch with the most 
helpful persons. To this end a list of the fifty members 
of the new committee (including nine women) has been 
prepared, giving names and addresses, and the particular 
branch of education in which each is specially qualified 
to advise. The list may be obtained from the publishers 
of the Neue Erziehung (Hensel, 46a Georgenstrasse, 
Berlin, N.W.7.), the organ both of Dafipa and the Bund, 
The new body should prove a useful ally for the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education, recently established at 
Geneva, and, in a more restricted sense, for the Inter- 
national Committee of Intellectual Co-operation in 
Paris. 


Dafipa. 


THE NaTIONAL Museum, WaALEsS.—At the recent annual 
meeting of the Governors it was reported that the donor of 
a gift, of nearly £22,000, made anonymously a year ago, was Sir 
William Smith, Bart. Lord Treowen said that the National 
Museum seemed to have come under the safe protection of the 
fairies, and that gifts seemed to have been made to it unex- 
pectedly just at its periods of greatest difficulty. Sir William was 
a Devonian, but residence of many years in Wales had enlisted 
his interest in the Welsh nation. It is expected that very 
substantial progress will have been made with the building 
by the end of March next. Mr. Victor-Nash-Williams was 
appointed to the post of Keeper of Archaeology and Lecturer 
in the subject at the University College, South Wales. Educated 
at that College, Mr. Williams took his Bachelors’ Degree in Classics 
and the M.A. Degree for a Thesis on the Roman Occupation 
of Wales. It was reported that a great deal of archaeological 
investigation was going on at Offa’s Dyke, and that excavations 
at Caerleon were being continued. A new “ Bye-Gones ” gallery 
has been opened. 
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Correspondence 


MODERN UNIVERSITIES 


A courteous critic has asked me why, in the article which I 
wrote for your November number on ‘‘ Modern Universities,” 
I had not a word about the University of Reading. That 
University was created by a Royal Charter in this very year, 


and it might well be said that I ought not to have forgotten it. 


In fact, Reading was very present to my mind, and I wish that 
I had written some part of what I could have written about it. 
The University College, Reading, established in 1892 as The 
University Extension College, has been in practice, as well as 
in profession, a champion of the college system, to which I 
believe we must all go back, if our new universities are to rest 
upon the strongest foundations of pious loyalty. Teaching and 
research are both duties of universities, but both, I think, and 
the first, I am sure, can best be fulfilled under the conditions of 
a life shared by students and teachers. And at Reading the 
common life of the halls has been singularly happy. Men need 
houses to dwell in, and they are likely to live with simplicity 
and dignity if their habitations have these qualities—qualities 
possessed by the collegiate halls of the Reading University. 

In another respect—in many others, but in one which I may 
here note—Reading is remarkable. Other new universities 
have grown up in large cities: the University of Reading is 
seated in a town, considerable indeed, but not large, as Man- 
chester and Liverpool, for example, are large. Reading is in the 
country ; from Manchester and Liverpool it is hard to reach the 
country. Books and fields consort well; a river, if it be the 
Thames, has before now refreshed academic life, and will refresh 
it again. I can imagine that toil unsevered from tranquillity 
may be more easily achieved in Reading than elsewhere. 

Shall I now be charged with saying that a quiet mind is not 
to be had or kept in the north? I dare say I shall; but if I 
am challenged on this point, I shall not trouble you, sir, with 
my reply. 

But I wished to pay a tribute of admiration to Reading ; 
if I lived there, no doubt I should have had such composure 
and collectedness of mind. that I should have found the apt 
word for its University a month ago. E. T. CAMPAGNAC. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS UNION 


I must apologize for trespassing once again upon your valu- 
able space, but the note on the League of Nations Union in your 
November issue calls insistently for a reply. 

“ The Writer of the Note ” implies that the League of Nations 
Union could have told the German League of Nations Society 
that Count Bernstorff, who has been received in Poland and in 
France, who is a member of the German delegation at Geneva 
and, as such, confers on cordial relations with the representa- 
tives of the late Allies, is not acceptable in this country. I 
fear ‘‘ The Writer ” again begs the question. How does he 
know that Count Bernstorff is not acceptable in this country ? 
As I said before, his visit to Aberystwyth caused the resignation 
of two members of the Union out of 550,000. Again, ‘‘ The 
Writer ” has no shred of evidence that Count Bernstorff organ- 
ized or glorified the sinking of the Lusitania. What he actually 
did was to protest as strongly as he could to his Government 
against the proposed sinking and, when the protest was unavail- 
ing, to warn intending passengers. 

‘The Writer’s ” second paragraph contains a rather serious 
allegation against the Executive Committee of the League of 
Nations Union. It is suggested, apparently, that this Com- 
mittee lends its presence to conceal the activities of the operative 
minority who are ‘‘ cosmopolitan, anti-patriotic, and defeatist,’”’ 
consisting of members of the Union of Democratic Control. 
Again he brings forward not the slightest shred of evidence for 
this statement, which I beg leave to consider does him, and 
not the Union, discredit. As a matter of fact, out of the fifty 
members of the Committee, one only is a member of the U.D.C., 
and during the last year, out of twenty-eight meetings of the 
Executive Committee, he attended only seven. 

A. G. MAcDONELL, Publicity Secretary. 


Mr. Macdonell’s agitated letter strikingly illustrates the ın- 
capacity of people who live in an office, and mingle only with 
the members of a voluntary association, to estimate either the 
strength or the direction of public opinion. It further illustrates 
the inadequacy of statistics to serve as a measure of emotion. 
Mr. Macdonell states and reiterates the fact that of 550,000 
members of the League of Nations Union, only two resigned on 
the avowed ground that they were scandalized by the Union's 
fraternization with Count Bernstorff. What of that? Can Mr. 
Macdonell say how many of the other recent and inarticulate 
resignations have been wholly or partly due to the same cause ? 
Can he say how many of his members who have not actually 
resigned have felt the most intense indignation at the Aberyst- 
wyth exhibition ? The present writer is, and has been for several 
years, a member of the League of Nations Union. He has not 
resigned his membership because of the outrage done to his 
sense of decency last July. But he feels the outrage none the 
less. Many of his fellow-members are in the same position. It 
is devotion to the cause of the League which both fills them 
with resentment at the folly of the Union, and yet keeps them 
from breaking away while there is any hope of its return to the 
path of propriety. 

Sir Valentine Chirol, the chairman of the Chelsea branch of 
the League of Nations Union, took the same view of the case 
as the present writer, in a letter published in The Times of 
July 13 last. He said that the public appearance of Count 
Bernstorff ‘‘ under the aegis of the League of Nations Union 
falls little short of an outrage on international decency.” And 
the reason which he gave for this strong opinion was that the 
Count was “‘ closely associated in the minds of Englishmen with 
the sinking of the Lusitania, not to speak of all the plots and 
deeds of violence notoriously engineered by his military and 
naval attachés at Washington.” He rightly adds that, after the 
Lusitania had been sunk, ‘‘ the German Embassy in Washington 
exulted in the deed, which there is evidence to show it had 
foreseen,” whence ‘‘ there is no name that can evoke more 
painfully than Count Bernstorff’s one of the most sinister 
memories of the War.’’ If Mr. Macdonell thinks that these 
words do not represent a strong body of opinion within, as well 
as without, the League of Nations Union, he is living in a fool’s 
paradise, and his awakening will come with the rapid disintegra. 
tion and ultimate disappearance of his Society. 

Similarly as to the other point. Just as he quotes statistics 
in the one case as a measure of emotion, so in the second case 
does he quote them as a gauge of influence. It may be true 
that at the present moment only one member of the executive 
of the League of Nations Union is also a member of the Union 
of Democratic Control. What of that ? The Union of Democratic 
Control of to-day is merely a shadow or skeleton of what it was 
in the days of its deleterious activity during the War. How 
many of its former members have transferred their energies to 
the League of Nations Union ? Moreover. who is the individual 
who is the H. C. F. of the League of Nations Union and the 
Union of Democratic Control ? What if he is Mr. Norman Angell, | 
who is finding in the League of Nations Union an instrument 
made to his hands for the realization of the latest of his Great 
Illusions ? THE WRITER OF THE NOTE. 


SUPPLY AND TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


In 1925 the Blackpool Education Committee, on my recom- 
mendation, discontinued the appointment of student teachers. 
Some years before they had discontinued the appointment of 
bursars. 

Preparation for entrance to the teaching profession is placed 
on the same level as preparation for other professions. 

Intermediate scholarships are awarded to pupils who are 
qualified for and who desire to attend advanced courses at a 
secondary school, without reference to any question as to what 
profession they wish to enter later on in life. 

Each pupil who desires to become a teacher is recommended 
to attend a two years’ advanced course of instruction at a 
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secondary school, obtain the Higher School Certificate, and then 
proceed either to a university for a three or four years’ course or 
to a training college for a two years’ course. 

As our intermediate scholarships provide free tuition with 
the use of books, together with a maintenance allowance, where 
necessary, up to {20 per annum during the two years’ advanced 
course, I do not see any signs of any interference with the 
supply of teachers through this change, but although this 
system may work well in a county borough like Blackpool, this 
does not prove that the same system is possible, say, in a large 
county area. 

A. E. IKIN, 
Director of Education, Blackpool. 


The question of the Supply and Training of Teachers, the 
subject of your leading article in your November issue, is one 
of great importance and has a far-reaching effect on the progress 
of elementary schools. We must clearly understand what we 
require. A teacher must be educated ; he must have personality, 
and, most important of all, he must be able to teach. Scholarship 
is the most easily attained in this trinity of requirements. 
Facilities abound for the acquiring of a good education, and 
teachers are not slow to avail themseives of the facilities. A 
teacher must be well educated both for school purposes and 
because of the social position he ought to hold. But even the 
highest scholarship will not compensate for inability to teach. 
The would-be successful teacher should have a knowledge of 
child-life—sympathy, understanding of the child-mind, ability 
to appreciate the child’s difficulties, appreciation of the child’s 
limited vocabulary, ability to illustrate by words, sketch, etc., 
in a way the child can comprehend, love of children, and its 
necessary outcome, patience. It is more difficult for older 
people to come down to the child’s level continually in school 
than for those who acquired the habit early in life. My experi- 
ence—a wide and long one—impels me to state that those 
teachers who have gone straight from the secondary school 
to the training or university college are very frequently 
unsuccessful in the schoolroom for a varying period: it is true 
many develop in time and become good teachers, but the children 
who are unfortunate enough to be under such a teacher during 
this period of development suffer in consequence. 

I quite agree that heads of secondary schools would say “ it 
is a grave mistake to interrupt the secondary school course 
during the last and most valuable year, in order to enable the 
pupil to gain a preliminary acquaintance with the routine of a 
teacher’s life, perhaps under unattractive conditions,” but 
head teachers of elementary schools on the other hand almost 
always couple with a request for a new teacher “ and one who 
can teach, please.” There is, I think, a very general disapproval 
of the academic teacher without practical training. In your 
leader you refer to the Board’s policy “ of placing the teaching 
profession on a level with other professions, as regards the mode 
of entrance.” Is not the prospective lawyer articled to an office 
at about the same age as a student-teacher ? We must have 
sufficient training for, and acquaintance with, a profession of 
which we hope to become a useful member. There is a danger 
if this be further minimized that any one will feel himself eligible 
for the teaching profession. In fact dumping is not altogether 
unknown. Youths go to our universities without any definite 
idea of a future vocation, knowing that if everything else fails 
the school door is wide open. 

I feel that some acquaintance with school-life is very desirable 
before entering a training college or teaching department of a 
university. My personal view is that all prospective teachers 
ought, whatever their literary and scientific attainments may be, 
to serve one year in a school as a student-teacher. He or she 
should then proceed to college for not less that two years, prefer- 
ably not less than three years. The suggested one year’s training 
is too absurd to consider: the suggestion belittles a noble 
profession. 

To gain a constant supply of good candidates we require : 

(a) A definite and continuous scheme of training. We never 
know what changes the Board of Education will make, and these 
constant changes are inimical to securing a progressive supply. 


(b) A really good standard of admission to our colleges is 
essential. 

(c) We must have a course reaching a good standard in the 
training colleges, and as a result the fullest recognition of the 
teachers thus trained. 

(d) Some preliminary acquaintance with school-life before 
entering on a training course. 

(e) More accommodation in training colleges, particularly 
for girls. Excellent candidates fail to gain admission because 
the large number of applicants and the limited accommoda- 
tion together produce this result, which is discouraging 
candidates from seeking to become teachers. 

To quote the editorial, the supply and training of teachers 
“is a question of turning out men and women of the broadest 
possible culture and outlook ’’ to which I would add, ‘and 
who are practical, efficient and sympathetic teachers.” 

Tuos. W. BERRY, 
Director of Education, Rhondda. 


I am inclined to agree with the point of view taken up in 
your leading article on the Supply and Training of Teachers. 
That the student-teacher and bursary system is an improve- 
ment on the old apprenticeship system may be admitted, but it 
appears to me to be open, in a less degree, to much the same 
objection as the latter in that it handicaps the student by 
interrupting his secondary education. Nowadays, so it is 
alleged, the old idea has been abandoned that our primary 
schools ought to provide nothing more than a modicum of 
education, officially described as ‘‘elementary,’’ which would 
be sufficient for the needs of the children of the “ working ” 
classes, and that a very small dose of “ higher ” education was 
all that was needed for the teachers of these children. Teachers 
who intend to devote themselves to primary school work, we 
are now told, require a thoroughly sound and “ liberal ’’ educa- 
tion on the best modern lines. If that is the case the secondary 
phase of that education ought surely to proceed to its con- 
clusion in an uninterrupted way no less in the case of the teacher 
than of the doctor or the lawyer. 

Nor should special scholarships be given to pupils of our 
secondary schools to induce them to give an undertaking to 
become teachers. Scholarships on a far more generous scale 
than exist at present are necessary, but these should not be 
differentiated in allocation according to the expressed pro- 
fessional preferences of the candidates. Teaching as a profession 
should compete on equal terms with other professions as regards 
its appeal for recruits. Given reasonable conditions of service, 
I see no reason why the inherent attractions of the work should 
not make that appeal sufficiently strong to remove all anxiety 
as to the question of supply. 

As regards the proposal for the establishment of a one-year 
course of training for secondary school pupils who have passed 
the Higher Certificate Examination, I can see little in its favour 
and much against it, and I am heartily glad to know that the 
Board of Education has now withdrawn it. 

I am afraid I cannot agree with the view expressed that the 
Board is guilty of revolutionary haste in these matters. 
Vacillating the Board may be perhaps, but revolutionary— 
never |! J. S. Davies, 

Chairman : Incorporated Association of 
Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools. 


There can scarcely be a more important matter for discussion 
than that of the suitable training and adequate supply of teachers. 
If I give my view frankly, as expressive of that commonly held 
by head teachers in the primary schools, it is that the practical 
work done before certification is inadequate in amount, and 
rather too irresponsible in character. 

There is little doubt that head teachers who are unfortunate 
enough to get two or three new entrants at the same time are 
usually subjected to very considerable worry, and the efficiency 
of the classes they handle is not infrequently jeopardized. They 
(the young teachers) are launched on the schools with full 
responsibility, and too often little power of control. Perhaps 

(Continued on page 852) 
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it is not their fault, and in any case there should be partial, and 
not full responsibility, for a year or two. With no margin to 
spare, this has never been a possibility, and it certainly is not now. 

However academically sound teachers may be under modern 
methods, the practical side needs very urgent consideration. It 
is very hard, if not impossible, to break in upon the final years 
of study. Continuity seems essential if attainments are to be 
high. But what is the alternative ? If study is finished and a 
diploma earned, it is not human to forbid admission to the 
profession when full training has been undergone. Yet if every 
aspirant is accepted, and that without anv real test in practical 
skill, the impasse now reached is inevitable. 

Your article deals with the situation very soundly and wisely. 
There is no need to go over common ground and I confine myself 
to the special aspect causing infinite concern to those who have 
to maintain the efficiency of the schools. 

I should like to endorse your attitude on the working-man side 
of the problem. Teaching has become too important to cater 
for any particular section of the community, and it should stand 
exactly on the same plane as all other professions. The best 
only should be the ideal, and doubtless every encouragement 
and assistance will continue to be given to those whose only 
hindrance is poverty. 

‘Teachers must press for good conditions at the finish and not 
bribery at the beginning. With that, the supply will always be 
adequate. and the law of supplv and demand observed. 

A. W. SwasH 
Editor, Head Teachers’ Review 


Your article on ‘‘ The Supply and Training of Teachers ” was 
brought before the Council of the Froebel Society and it was 
considered desirable to write in support of your views. 

As to pupil teachers, the Council feel strongly that not only is it 
‘a grave mistake to interrupt the secondary school during the 
last and most valuable year,” but that such interruption makes 
of what ought to be so valuable almost a wasted year. The 
secondary school can do very little with pupils who only come 
one day a week. Their connexion with it is of the slightest, and 
they can no longer feel themselves real members of the school 
community, and to set against this loss, what can be gained from 
the student-teacher year? Is its purpose to eliminate the 
unsuitable candidate ? If so, head teachers in elementary schools 
must harden their hearts—yet they have our sympathy when 
they hesitate to condemn some young teacher who may eventually 
emerge from initial failure. We believe that investigation would 
show that the weeding-out among student-teachers is surprisingly 
small. Is not this “ weeding-out ” to be done more effectively 
in the secondary school] where the heads may have some five or 
six years’ knowledge of their pupils ? 

Nor can the student-teacher year be upheld from the point 
of view of teaching practice. From the beginning, teaching prac- 
tice should form a part of training and this means that from the 
outset theory should be combined with practice in surroundings 
where careful experiment is possible. 

One year’s training for the non-graduate is, of course, an 
impossible proposal. Graduates find one year all too short for 
the work that must be done. 

All teachers must make their study of the theory of education 
as thorough as possible, all ought to know something of the 
history of educational systems at least in their own country. 
But graduates are more or less specialists, and, as a rule, study 
method only in connexion with their special and subsidiary 
subjects. 

We stand for three years’ training for all non-graduates. 
These young people have not usually acquired much power of 
independent study and to gain this requires time. They will deal 
chiefly with children under fourteen and will be expected to 
teach a variety of subjects, including craft work, to a variety of 
ages. This necessitates much observation of good teaching, much 
study of methods, and much teaching under supervision. 

The Board of Education now inspects and recognizes three of 
our Froebel Colleges, and in these the students can, by three 
years’ work, gain not only the Certificate of the Board of Educa- 
tion, but also the Internal Certificate of the National Froebel 


Union. These colleges are full and have waiting lists, though all 
the students must, of course, bear the expense of one year, and 
a certain percentage must bear the full cost of the three years’ 
training. We find that, at least as regards women, there is a 
much larger supply of non-graduates than is generally supposed, 
able and willing to undertake this three years’ course. 

Surely the fact that all the children of the nation would benefit 
by having better educated and better trained teachers will more 
than balance the loss of the so-called ‘‘ poor man’s privilege,” 
especially if, as you emphasize, sufficient scholarships are given 
to enable all those desirous and really capable to enter the 
profession. M. G. OstTLe, Secretary. 

The Froebel Society and Junior Schools Association. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY BILL 


Your editorial note in your November issue states,I think 
quite fairly, that the test question at the recent Election to 
the Faculty of Science of a representative upon the Senate 
was support of or opposition to, the University of London 
Bill. It is, therefore, especially significant that Dr. R. H. 
Pickard, F.R.S., the candidate nominated by the Graduates 
Association, who offered a most uncompromising opposition 
to the re-constitution of the University, which would follow 
upon the passage of the Bill, was elected by a majority of 358 
over his next competitor, Dr. A. E. Giles, the candidate nomina- 
ted by the Twentieth Century Society of Graduates; but 
still more significant is the fact that the only candidate who 
announced himself as whole-heartedly in favour of the Bill, 
Mr. T. LI. Humberstone, received only 298 votes as against 
663 polled for Dr. Pickard. Dr. Giles sat upon the fence, but 
was obviously leaning over on the side of opposition to the Bill. 

Your comment that the constitution of the University is 
capable of improvement is, of course, not to be denied, but 
the Senate some months ago appointed a Committee to investi- 
gate what changes might best be made in its procedure to meet 
certain admitted defects,and this Committee has already reached 
a considerable measure of agreement upon the changes to be 
recommended. May I emphasize the much greater desirability 
of a settlement by consent, arrived at between members of the 
University who have a very long experience of its working, as 
against a settlement enforced by a body, which necessarily, 
has no first-hand knowledge of the matters which it sets out to 
remedy. For example, the Haldane Report suggested a solution 
of the long outstanding differences between the University and 
the Imperial College of Science. That suggestion was deeply 
resented by the Imperial College and was never renewed : but, 
the University and the Imperial College came together a year or 
two ago, frankly discussed the points at issue, and came to an 
agreement by consent which is working most happily at the 
present time. That is the kind of settlement which the Univer- 
sity desires to see in other matters as well as in its relations 
with the Imperial College. 

You write in the October issue " nor can it be seriously con- 
tended that the Government, which provides such large grants 
for University education in London, has no locus stands as 
regards methods of administration, with which the Bill is mainly 
concerned.” Surely, this does not mean that you approve of 
the principle that grant-giving bodies should control the adminis- 
tration of universities, a principle which has been so strenuously 
resisted in the past, and which was very particularly objected 
to at the last Session of the Congress of the Universities of the 
Empire in Cambridge last summer, when speaker after speaker 
protested against the acceptance of grants if this acceptance 
involved control of policy by outside bodies. In the opinion of 
many. one of the most dangerous innovations introduced by 
the Bill would be the large increase of representation of the 
Government and Municipal Authorities upon the new Supreme 
Council of the University on which such representation would 
be four times as large as it is upon the present Senate. Suchan 
inordinate augmentation of the influence to be exercised by 
grant-giving bodies on university policy brings nearer the menace 
of State government of universities on the German pattern, and 
all the universities are deeply concerned to resist this menace. 

(Continued on page 854) 
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By H. W. Fowler. 7s. 6d. net; on Oxford India 
Paper, ros. net. 

A guide to every problem of composition and idiom, 
based not upon a pedantic conception of the language 


but inspired by a humorous and sympathetic con- 
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By L. F. Salzman. With 113 illustrations. 
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The Times Literary Supplement: * The illustrations alone would 
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ENGLISH MEN AND MANNERS IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
By 4. S. Turberville. With 287 illustrations. ros. 


net. 

In this book the eighteenth century is treated from a biographical 
point of view. The author has taken several outstanding groups 
of statesmen, politicians, dramatists, and certain other character- 
istic types, together with their complementary backgrounds in 
the conspicuous features of that period, and has produced a vivid 
picture for his readers. 


In blue 


ENGLISH WOMEN IN LIFE AND 
LETTERS 
By M. Phillips and W. S. Tomkinsoz. 


illustrations. ros. net. 


With 176 


BUILDERS OF THE EMPIRE 


By J. A. Williamson. With 125 illustrations. 
7s. 6d. net. Edition for class use, 3s. 6d. net. 
The Times: * This volume is a model of its kind . . . and exactly 


fulfils its purpose of acquainting the nation’s youth with the origin 
and character of the Empire.” 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION 
By E. D. Bradby. With 17 illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


The aim of this book is to give some idea of the French Revolution 
to the general reader who is not an historical student, and more 
especially to the young reader. 


The Nation: “It is a short book by one who clearly has a wide 
and deep knowledge of the history of the Revolution, aud it should 
he of value to every one interested in historical truth. It is admirable 
both for its clearness and impartiality.” 


THE LEGACY OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES 
Edited by C. G. Cramp and E. F. Jacob. 


illustrations. 108. net. 


With 42 


MOVEMENTS IN EUROPEAN 
AISTORY 


By D. H. Lawrence. With 94 illustrations and maps. 
8s. 6d. net; edition for class use, 4s. 6d. net. 


The Journal of Education.—* A better introduction to General 
History could not be desired.” 


THE MIND OF ROME 
Edited by Cyri/ Bailey. With 38 illustrations. 


net. 

Specimens in translation of the greatest work of the greatest 
Roman writers. The work is intended primarily for those who 
know no Latin, but wish to form some idea of the great Latin 
writers and their work. 


8s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF GREECE 
By M. A. Hamilton. With 139 illustrations. 4s. 6d. 


net : edition for class use, 2s. 6d. 


Teachers’ World —“ The text is admirably written, and should 
prove anu informative addition to the library of the general reader.” 
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Too much stress cannot be laid upon the two results which 
I consider would be the most serious outcome of the passage of 
the Bill—namely, the menace of State control, which would be 
increased four-fold as compared with the present position, and 
the menace to the existence of the external side of the 


University, whose represertation upon the Governing Body 
would quite certainly be reduced, and would almost i 
be reduced from one-third as it now is, to one-fifteenth, which 
is all that the proposed Statutes insure. 

The Athenaeum. E. GranamM LITTLE. 


Personal Paragraphs 


OnE of the greatest figures in modern Wales has just 
been removed in the death of the Right Rev. Dr. John 
Owen, Bishop of St. David’s. The son of a weaver in a 
small seaside village in Carnarvonshire, he attained to a 
position of the greatest force in Welsh life by sheer 
grit, brain power, and capacity. With the training 
of only a small country grammar school he took high 
honours in classics and mathematics at Oxford. After a 
short period of teaching in the North of England, he 
occupied successively, and with distinction, posts as Pro- 
fessor at Lampeter College, Warden of Llandovery College, 
Principal of Lampeter College and Dean of St. Asaph. 
In 1897 he was made Bishop of St. David’s and would, 
undoubtedly, have attained to the Archbishopric of Wales 
had he lived a little longer. On the clerical side his main 
claim to fame is the skilful fight he made against various 
proposals for disestablishing the Church in Wales. He was 
a great educationist and a great teacher, with a deep 
and sympathetic understanding of human nature. He 
played a greater part than almost any man in Wales in 
the foundation of the Welsh University and the Central 
Welsh Board. Of late years he had devoted himself un- 
stintedly to the League of Nations Union for Wales, and 
to the furtherance of proposals for a concordat between 
Managers of non-provided schools and Local Education 
Authorities. About eighteen months ago he was appointed 


to take the chair of the Departmental Committee aa 
Welsh. The loss of his ripe experience is a serious matter 
for that Committee, the report of which is expected withm 
the next few months. John Owen was a great ecclesiastic 
and a great administrator but, above all, he was a great 


heart. 
* * * 


Miss D. L. WALKER, M.A. (Classical Tripos, Girton 
College, Cambridge), present headmistress of South Hamp- 
stead High School (G.P.D.S.T.), has been appointed head- 
mistress of Sheffield High School (G.P.D.S.T.) as from the 
beginning of the Spring Term. 


ws + + 


WE regret to record the death of Sir Edward Busk, who 
died on October 29, at the advanced age of 82. He was 
educated at University College, London, and took first 
class honours at the B.A. Examination in 1863, and first 
class honours at the LL.B. Examination in 1866, being 
then awarded the Hume Scholarship. He became a Fellow 
of University College in the latter year, and a Fellow ot 
the University of London in 1892. For no less than thirty 
years he was a Senator of the University ; and he was 
elected Vice-Chancellor for 1905-6 and again for 1906-7. 
Following his commissionership under the University of 
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Illustrated. 
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Yesterday. 
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Twelve Volumes now ready. “ For 
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for full Prospectus. 
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KEATS TENNYSON 
“ Excellently adapted for their pur- 
pose.’’—Liverpool Post. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES AND HOW TO 
TELL THEM 
With a very full Bibliography. ‘‘ Cannot 
be too highly praised.’’—Schoolmustress. 
COMMONSENSE GRAMMAR 


“ Little and good, logical and con- 


The perfect leaving gift. ‘‘Open it 

anywhere and you will find something 

true and beautiful, perfectly and finally 
- said.’’—Eve. 
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London Act, 1898-1900, he was knighted in Igor. He 
filled the office of Chairman of Convocation from 1892 to 
1922, a period which easily establishes a record. The 
University owes no small share of its remarkable develop- 
ment during the last quarter of a century to his extra- 
ordinary skill, foresight, and devotion to self-imposed 
duties. Sir Edward practised as a solicitor from 1868 to 
1899; and the wide scope of his non-professional services 
spread far beyond the University. He was not only a 
member of the Court of the Fishmcngers’ Company, but 
also chairman of the Governors both of the Central Foun- 
dation School and of Gresham's School, Holt; he served 
for many years on the governing bodies of the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, Dulwich College, 
Christ’s Hospital, and Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. His 
services to education remain a shining example to future 
generations, and they cannot fail to have a profound 
influence on the development of each of the institutions 
with which he was closely connected. 
* * x: 


MR. SPENCER LEESON, the recently appointed head- 
master of Merchant Taylors’ School, in succession to 
Dr. Nairn, will take up his duties at the beginning of next 
term. He is at present a sixth form master at Winchester 
College, and he is only 34 years of age. Although his teach- 
ing experience is small—some two years—he has had a 


distinguished career and he possesses a wide knowledge of | 
the administration of education, having been for five | 


years an assistant principal at the Board of Education 


serving as private secretary to the Parliamentary Secretary | 


and to the Permanent Secretary of the Board. He was 


educated at Winchester and New College, Oxford, obtain- | 


ing a First Class in Classical Moderations. During the war 

he served in the Middlesex Regiment until invalided out, 

and later, on the Naval staff of the Intelligence Department. 
* * * 


ETONIANS in all parts of the world will hear with deep 
regret of the death of Mr. H. E. Luxmore, on November 11, 
at the age of 85—a master at the College for over forty 
years. He was an old Etonian himself, graduating from 
Pembroke College, Oxford, with a double first in the 
Classical Schools. He returned to Eton as an assistant 
master in 1864, under Dr. Balston, and served successively 
under Dr. Hornby, Dr. Warre, and Dr. Lyttleton. He 
became Master in College in 1870, and later was given a 
boarding-house. He retired in 1908 and took up residence 
at Baldwin’s End. 

* * *” 

Mr. G. BURRELL SMITH has been appointed to succeed 
Mr. W. N. Welch as headmaster of Sedbergh School. He 
was educated at the City of London School and King’s 
College, Cambridge. His service includes mastership at 
Epsom College, the Royal Naval College, Osborne, and at 
present he is senior history master at Repton. During the 
War he served on the Naval Intelligence Staff at Harwich 
and Dartmouth. 

ONLOOKER. 


THE JOHN FLAXMAN CENTENARY.—The centenary of the death 
of John Flaxman falls on Tuesday, December 7, and the com- 
mittee of University College, London, has arranged to com- 
memorate this occasion. Mr. W. G. Constable, of the Slade 
School and of the National Gallery, will give a lecture on the 
Work of John Flaxman, in the evening of December 7. 
Flaxman Gallery and Drawings Room will be open to the 
general public on Wednesday afternoons from 2 
November, and until December 22, beginning on Wednesday, 
November 10, and on Saturday mornings, from 10 to 1, beginning 


on Saturday, November 13, until Saturday, December 18. | 


Admission will be obtained by purchase of the Flaxman Gallery 
Catalogue, price 6d. Admission to Mr. Constable's lecture will 
be by ticket only. Those who desire to be present should apply 
immediately to the Publications Secretary, University College, 
London. Each application should be accompanied by a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


The | 


to 5, during | 
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and approved by the Education Department. 


The book is designed for the pupil, and affords ample opportunity for 
private research and individual effort. It is thoroughly practical, has 
numerous illustrations, and is developed by innumerable exercises and 
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EVOLUTION IN THE LIGHT OF 
MODERN KNOWLEDGE 


A Collective Work. Demy 8vo. xvi. 528 pp. 21s. net. 


ANCIENT MAN IN BRITAIN 


By DONALD A. MACKENZIE, Author of “ Egyptian 
Myth and Legend,” ‘‘ Myths of Crete and Pre-Hellenic 
Europe.” With Foreword by G. ELLiot Smitn, F.R.S. 
With 16 full-page plates and other illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
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D.Sc., LL.D. New and Extended Edition. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth extra. ros. net. 
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LORE. By T. G. CRIPPEN. Fully illustrated, demy 8vo. 
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Illustrated. New Edition. 5s. net. 
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Schools and Universities of Great Britain 


XII.—THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS OF THE 
UNIVERSITIES 
By A. E. WHEELER, M.A., Registrar, University of Leeds. 


ROFESSIONAL education is as old as the universities 
themselves; but it is only in recent years that 
specializations in university education in the direction of 
particular vocations have become numerous and clearly 
marked. The studies of the earliest universities afforded a 
basis for four great professions—those of medicine, law, 
theology, and teaching. This is not to say that the bodies of 
students which were the beginnings of universities had the 
deliberate purpose of training men to get their livelihood 
as physicians, lawyers, priests, or teachers—though no 
doubt they served this purpose—but merely that in these 
places of learning for one reason or another interest centred 
round certain studies, and that in all of them many of the 
most successful students in due time became teachers of 
others. With the widening range of studies and the chang- 
ing purposes of the universities, the prominence of the first 
main groups of subjects diminished ; but later, especially 
in quite recent times, specialization along an increasing 
number of lines has become one of the most noticeable 
features of university organization. 

For all the chief professions and industries and for many 
sub-divisions of them the universities now offer facilities 
for preliminary training: not only for teaching, medicine 
and surgery, law, theology, and their various branches, but 
also for many other professions whose subject-matter has 
only in comparatively recent years come to be regarded as 
within the scope of university work—engineering, including 
civil, mechanical, electrical, sanitary, gas, marine, chemical 
and other sub-divisions; mining and metallurgy; agri- 
culture; architecture; the various branches of applied 
chemistry, such as dyeing and leather manufacture ; 
commerce and public administration; journalism; art 
and music; domestic science, and many others. 
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Of the full-time students in the universities and univer- 
sity colleges of Great Britain not far short of one quarter 
are studying medicine (including dentistry) ; a somewhat 
similar number are preparing for the teaching profession ; 
and about one-eighth are taking technological courses. 
Others are studying theology, law, commerce, music, and 
various subjects bearing on particular professions, while a 
substantial balance are following courses, under the general 
head of *‘ Arts ” or * Science,” which cannot be classified 
in relation to any particular occupation. Of these latter 
some will pass subsequently into more specialized courses 
and most of the others, although confining themselves 
to general studies, are nevertheless preparing for their 
future callings. It is not to be supposed that the 
university of to-day is a place where men and women come 
together for the purpose of pursuing knowledge for its own 
sake—a somewhat overworked phrase—with an unim- 
portant supplement of students making it a training 
ground for professional life. On the contrary the university 
as a whole is, in a sense, a professional school with a small 
minority of students who are unlikely in any subsequent 
career to make practical use of what they have gained from 
the university. For the present purpose, however, it is 
necessary to take a much narrower interpretation of the 
subject assigned to this article. As a general rule it is not 
the aim of a university course to produce a man or woman 
skilled in the practice of a particular profession. The 
university may give instruction in subjects which have a 
direct bearing on the professions or with the principles 
underlying professional and industrial operations, but those 
operations themselves are learnt by the student when he 
takes up his work in the profession or industry itself. The 
university does not, for example, attempt to produce a 
trained engineer: the purpose of its practical as well as 
its theoretical instruction is to teach scientific principles. 
It may recommend or even require experience during 
vacations or before entrance on the course; but it has no 
control over this part of the students’ training. The finished 
product should be a student well prepared for training 
rather than one who is already a fully trained engineer. 
And so it is with most of the other professions with which 
the university 1s in any way associated. 

But there are certain important exceptions. For the 
professions of medicine, dentistry, and (except in Scotland) 
teaching, the university is responsible for the professional 
as well as the academic training, and the student who 
satisfactorily completes his course goes out from the 
university qualified to practise his profession and with the 
university's certificate that he is so qualified. These are 
the three departments of university work which may most 
correctly be termed professional schools, because they 
really do afford training on the professional side as well as 
on the academic side. Of other university departments, that 
devoted to the study of law approximates most nearly to 
this conception of a professional school. The law student 
is normally engaged on his professional apprenticeship at 
the same time—even on the same days—as he is attending 
his courses of study, but the university has no responsibility 
for his professional training. 

Between one-quarter and one-third of the students 
training with financial aid from the Board of Education to 
enter the teaching profession are in universities. In addition, 
a considerable number of students who receive no govern- 
ment assistance become teachers. In the Scottish Univer- 
sities the number of intending teachers is a much larger 
proportion of the total, but neither the students nor the 
universities receive Government grants for the specific 
purpose of training for the teaching profession. There are 
training or education departments in all the universities 
of Great Britain; but in Scotland the universities are 
concerned only with the general education of the students 
and their studies in the theory of education, the practical 
training being in the hands of provincial committees. On 
these committees, however, the universities are strongly 


represented and in two cases the professor of education in 
the university has been appointed director of studies of 
the provincial training college. 

The connexion of the English and Welsh Universities 
with the official scheme for the training of teachers dates 
from 18go, when, to increase the supply of trained teachers, 
to allow of the training of non-residential students, to 
make fuller provision for those who were unwilling to 
submit to denominational tests, and to improve both the 
general education and the facilities for school practice 
of the students, recognition was given to training depart- 
ments attached to universities and colleges of university 
rank. These were at first called day training colleges and 
normally the course extended over two vears, but a third 
year was sanctioned for sclected students and soon came to 
be the regular thing for those who were reading for degrees. 
This, however, involved a very heavy course, seeing that 
the student had not only to comply with the same require- 
ments as the ordinary degree student but had also during 
the same period to undergo his professional training. 
Accordingly some twenty vears after the establishment of 
the day training colleges, by which time the number of 
training students in the universities had come to be a very 
considerable proportion of the total number in training, a 
new plan was introduced (and has been generally adopted 
except in a few university colleges) by which the whole or 
main part of the first three vears was reserved for the 
academic work for the degree and a fourth year was devoted 
to the professional training leading to a university diploma 
in education or teachers’ diploma. The intending teacher 
has thus been put on an equality with his fellow students, 
with the full life of the university open to him. He has not 
yet in all cases taken complete advantage of his freedom. 
The distinction between the ordinary student and the 
“recognized student in training’’ (the former King's 
Scholar) has not yet entirely disappeared but it is wearing 
very thin. When the Government sees its way to dispense 
altogether with the distinctive label and bring its grants 
in aid of the education of these particular students under 
a general system of State scholarships, we may hope to see 
the last of this undesirable differentiation. 

On the academic side the general level of attainment of the 
training student is high. The large number of candidates 
sor admission to the education departments has made 
possible a process of selection which has gradually forced 
up the standard of entrance until in some of the universities 
it may now be regarded as approximately that of the 
Higher School Certificate. At the other end of the course, 
an increasing proportion of good honours degrees are 
obtained, and there is also a tendency—encouraged by the 
establishment in two of the English Universities of a degree 
of Master of Education—for some of the best students to 
continue their studies beyond the initial degree and 
teaching diploma and to undertake research into particular 
branches of education. The improved qualifications of the 
students and the lengthened course have also given greater 
opportunity for specialization in relation both to different 
stages of school work and to particular subjects of instruc- 
tion, and for more attention to new educational methods 
and experiments. 

Both the Board of Education and the Scotch Education 
Department have devoted unceasing care to the develop- 
ment of a sound training scheme, while at the same time 
keeping an anxious eye on the thorny problem of main- 
taining an adequate supply of teachers. It is fair to say 
that the striking advances of recent years have only been 
made possible by the attitude of these two Government 
departments. By a progressive policv they have succeeded 
in building up step by step systems which, on very different 
lines, are both proving to be of great efficiency and to offer 
possibilities of further developments. Under both systems 
the universities are left free to carry out their work in the 
way that seems best to them, and are able to embark on 
developments and to plan new methods of work in a way 
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which would be impossible were they hedged round with 
the rules and restrictions which a less wise Government 
policy might impose. 

The Board of Education has been criticized for restrict- 
ing the number of students recognized for a four-year 
course ; but it has to be remembered that the Board is 
not only responsible for maintaining an adequate supply 
of trained teachers but also for preventing the supply from 
exceeding the capacity of the profession to absorb the 
trained recruits. Financial considerations are also of no 
small importance. An increase in the number of graduate 
teachers is undoubtedly desirable, but the process must be 
a gradual one. When school conditions permit of such 
increase, there will be no lack of students prepared to enter 
for the four-year course. To keep within the limits im- 
posed by the Board the universities at present can only 
accept a minority of the candidates qualified for admission. 
The Departmental Committee on the Training of Teachers 
recommended an increase in the number of four-year 
students and also a larger measure of co-operation between 
the universities and the training colleges which normally 
provide a two-year course. Such co-operation should be 
of advantage to the universities and to the colleges, espe- 
cially if it were the means of providing the colleges with a 
sound internal examination system ; but it must not be 
carried to such an extent as, on the one hand, to overburden 
the academic staffs of the universities with administrative 
duties and so interfere with their proper functions of teach- 
ing and research or, on the other hand, to hamper the 
freedom and independent development of the colleges. 
There is some danger that an over elaborated official 
scheme of association between universities and colleges 
might produce disadvantages outweighing the benefits. 

The university training departments have proved of 
great value to the teaching profession and to the universities 
themselves. They have made rapid progress both in their 
size and in the character of their work. They seem 
destined to play an even greater part in the future than in 
the past, and in particular we may look for growth in the 
number of their students, more complete obliteration of 
any distinction between training students and other 
university students, greater specialization on subject 
teaching, post-graduate research, increased attention to 
the cultivation of an experimental attitude towards teach- 
ing methods, and increased co-operation with the training 
colleges. 

The history of medical education in this country reflects 
credit on the medical profession. Its progress and its high 
standard are due in large measure to the fact that many of 
the greatest of our physicians and surgeons have devoted 
their time to the organization of our medical schools and 
the giving of instruction in them with only a nominal 
financial recognition of their services or with none at all. 
The building up of these schools has been a labour of love. 

While from the academic standpoint medicine ts one of 
the most ancient subjects, it is only in comparatively 
recent times that its study has been organized for the 
deliberate purpose of keeping the profession supplied with 
qualified recruits. And it is only still more recently that the 
provision of medical education has been made anything 
like adequate to the needs of the profession. Of the univer- 
sities, Scotland has the credit of showing the way, and the 
Scottish Universities were led by their youngest member, 
Edinburgh, which at the beginning of last century could 
claim to have the foremost medical school in Great Britain. 
During the greater part of last century the Scottish Univer- 
sities continued to do the hon’s share of the work of pro- 
viding graduated recruits for the profession and, although 
in recent years the English Universities have developed 
their medical faculties rapidly, those of Scotland have 
maintained their eminence and are still sending into the 
profession a larger number of students with degrees in 
medicine than all the universities of England and Wales 
put together. In addition to the graduates, however, 


many students pass out of the English Universities, 
especially London, with registrable qualifications other 
than degrees. 

In England medical education has for the most part 
commenced independently of the universities, and indeed 
in most centres the establishment of the medical schools 
has preceded by many years the institution of the univer- 
sities themselves. The schools have been subsequently 
incorporated with the universities and the medical faculty 
is thus the oldest part of nearly all our modern universities. 

Most of the English medical schools came into existence 
in the early years of the nineteenth century, and some of 
the London schools were established much earlier ; but it 
was not until the latter part of the century that the develop- 
ment of the modern universities took place. Until 1883 
there were only four universities in England (viz. Oxford, 
Cambridge, Durham, and London) with the power of 
conferring degrees in medicine. Scotland was still doing 
the greater part of the work. Figures quoted in a petition 
by Owens College, Manchester, for the grant of such power 
to the projected Victoria University show that in 1874 
only twenty-eight per cent of the medical practitioners. 
in England possessed university degrees and that, of these, 
over seventy per cent were graduates of Scottish Univer-. 
sities. There was a disinclination at first to extend the power: 
of granting medical degrees, with the consequence that 
when the Victoria University was founded in 1880, although 
incorporated with it was the oldest of the provincial medical 
schools—the Manchester Roval School of Medicine, estab- 
lished 1825—it was refused the right of conferring degrees 
in medicine and only secured that right by a Supplementary- 
Charter obtained three years later. Since then each new 
university from its beginning has had the power, with the 
exception of the newest university of all, that of Reading. 

The effectiveness of medical training rests on a combin- 
ation of study within the university and clinical teaching: 
and practice in hospitals. The cordial relations between 
the universities and neighbouring hospitals—a natural 
result of the history of the medical departments of the 
universities which have grown up as medical schools in 
association with the hospitals, and of the fact that the 
same physicians and surgeons serve both institutions— 
have been indispensable to the progress of medical 
education. 

The normal course of training of a medical student has 
until recently covered a period of five years, of which the 
greater part of the first year has been devoted to physics, 
chemistry, and biology, the remainder of the time being 
spent in the medical departments of the university and in 
the hospitals. But, on the recommendation of the General 
Medical Council, all the universities except one now 
require either a special qualification in physics and chemis-. 
try (over and above the ordinary matriculation examina- 
tion) before admission or, alternatively, a course of five 
and a half or six vears after admission. In Oxford, Cam-. 
bridge,and Wales the medical course has always been of 
six years’ duration. 

During at least three vears of his course the student 
spends a great part of his time in attendance upon medical 
and surgical practice within the hospitals. Accordingly, 
by the time he obtains his degree, he should not only 
possess a sound knowledge of the scientific and medical 
subjects comprised in the curriculum but also, through 
his hospital work, should have acquired a capacity to carry 
out the duties of a doctor. ° 

The initial medical degree of the universities is of a dua} 
character, combining the Bachelorship of Medicine and the 
Bachelorship of Surgery. Higher degrees, viz. Master of 
Surgery and Doctor of Medicine are obtainable subse- 
quently, and Diplomas are granted by certain universities. 
in special branches of study, such as public health, sanitary 
science and tropical medicine. 

The last quarter of a century has seen not only a rapid 
growth in the number of university students in medicine, 
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but also a great development of the facilities for the 
‘specialized study of particular aspects of medicine and 
increased attention to research. A vast amount of medical 
and surgical research is now being carried on in the univer- 
sities of the country; but such work comes rarely into 
public prominence. 

A large and important part of the teaching work of the 
medical schools is performed by men engaged in medical 
practice, as consultant specialists, who give their service 
without fee to the great hospitals and who also for a merely 
nominal fee, accept appointments as professors and 
lecturers in the universities. The hospitals and university 
medical departments thus obtain the services of the very 
best men in the profession and both institutions owe their 
splendid efficiency in large measure to the public spirit 
‘of these men. Certain subjects, however, are generally 
reserved for professors and others who devote their whole 
time to teaching and research, and there has been a ten- 
dency of late, especially in London, to appoint full-time 
professors in subjects formerly under the control of part- 
time teachers. The advantages of such a development are 
‘obvious provided care is taken to secure that it does not 
result in the loss to the schools of the eminent practitioners 
who have hitherto been such a source of strength to 
them. 

Schools of dentistry are of more recent growth than the 
medical schools, but they have quickly assumed a position 
of importance. The first to be established were the 
Birmingham School and the Royal Dental Hospital, 
London. This was in 1858, and the ensuing three years 
saw the beginning of four more. Others have followed at 
intervals and there are now altogether seventeen in England 
and Scotland ; but they are not all attached to universities. 
Eight of the English Universities possess such schools. 
The Universities of Scotland and Wales have no dental 
departments. 

As in the case of medical education, the establishment 
of the dental schools was generally the result of public- 
‘spirited action on the part of those engaged in the practice 
‘of the profession. Groups of dentists formed themselves 
into associations either for the single purpose of providing 
«<lental treatment for patients who could not afford to pay 
fees or for the dual purpose of treating patients and 
training students. There is this important difference 
between the medical and dental schools in their beginnings, 
that whereas the medical men were able to base their 
efforts on an existing hospital—and indeed the schools 
may be regarded as a by-product of the hospitals—the 
dentists had, as a rule, to create their hospitals (sometimes 
as departments of general hospitals or dispensaries) in 
order to provide a foundation for the schools. 

A large part of the teaching work and the greater part 
of the direction of the schools is performed by dental 
practitioners who give a considerable amount of time to 
it either without fee or for a small honorarium. Some full- 
time lecturers and demonstrators are, however, employed 
and in one university a professor of dental surgery has been 
appointed. It is probable that with the growth of the 
schools and the development of research in dental science 
an increasing number of full-time men will be needed, 
though not, it is to be hoped, with the result of lessening 
the invaluable work of the honorary staff. 

The student may read for a diploma or for a degree. 
The minimum period of study for a diploma is four years 
and for a degree five years ; in either case the curriculum 
includes pure science, medical and dental subjects, a certain 
amount of clinical instruction in a general hospital, and a 
large amount of practice in the dental hospital. 

It seems inevitable that the Dentists Act of 1921, which 
prohibits the practice of dentistry by any one who is not 
on the dental register, will be the cause of a great develop- 
ment of the dental schools. In order to provide for this 
increase the universities have been extending the accom- 
modation of their dental departments and have received 


financial assistance in so doing from the Dental Board 
established by the Act. 

The dental schools are still in their infancy and, while 
they have already brought about great improvements in 
the practice of dentistry, they cannot be said to have given 
any great amount of attention to research. With the 
increasing importance attached to dentistry as a branch of 
preventive medicine, however, there is no doubt that the 
enlargement of the schools and the necessary ‘employment 
of a larger number of full-time men in the service of the 
schools will be accompanied by a development of research 
into dental science. 

Much remains unsaid. It is inevitable that a short 
article on such a subject should be more noteworthy for 
what it omits than for what it includes. Some day a book 
may well be written on the history of professional education 
in our universities. It should deal not only with medicine, 
dentistry, and teaching, but with those other branches of 
study which though not strictly professional schools yet 
provide an education which is a sound basis for subsequent 
professional training. It would show amongst other things 
that while the universities have not failed to give their 
students effective help towards their future occupations 
they have also, even in their most specialized courses, 
striven to produce men and women who know how to 
think and are able to approach the problems of life, 
whether in relation to their professions or to their privilege 
of citizenship, with intelligence, with integrity, and with 
justice. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, ABERYSTWYTH.—The autumn meeting 
of the Court of Governors of University College, Aberystwyth, 
was one of exceptional interest in view of the recent deaths of 
both the President of the College, Sir John Williams, and the 
Principal, Mr. J. H. Davies. Sir John had been President since 
1913, and had been closely associated with the work of the 
College for thirty years. Principal Davies had been at the head ot 
of the College since 1919 after a long period of service as registrar. 
His services to bibliography have been most marked. Mr. 
David Davies, M.P., was appointed President of the College. 
Both he and his family have treated the College with remarkable 
generosity. His father was responsible for the gift of the well- 
equipped chemical laboratory. Mr. Davies's work as a patron 
and president of the King Edward VII Memorial Hospitals 
and the League of Nations Union for Wales has fitted him pre- 
eminently for his new post. Acting Principal Edwards reported 
receipt of a considerable sum of money, trom the late Sir John 
Williams, for the enlargement of research workin Welsh literature, 
history, and archaeology. Principal Davies bequeathed the bulk 
of his library, amounting to about 21,000 volumes. Valuable 
gifts from Sir Lawrence Phillips and others to the Plant Breeding 
Stations were acknowledged. The number of students has 
slightly decreased, but there is a financial credit balance for the 
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A Famous ScHoorL’s JuBILEE.—One of London's famous 
educational institutions, the Mary Datchelor Girls’ School. 
Camberwell, will celebrate its Jubilee in January next. Founded 
in 1877, the school has steadily grown in influence and size, and 
during the past year extensive additions have been made to the 
buildings. On Thursday, January 27, at 3 o'clock, the new build- 
ings will be formally opened by the Duchess of Atholl. On 
Friday, January 28, the connexion between the school’s founder, 
Mary Datchelor, and the Church of St. Andrew Undershaft will 
be marked by the holding of a service in the church at 3 o'clock. 
The service will be conducted by the Rector, the Bishop of 
Willesden, and the preacher will be Dr. Cyril Norwood, Head- 
master of Harrow School. The final event of the celebrations 
will be a Reception and Jubilee Dinner, to be held at the school 
at 7 o'clock on the same evening. On Saturday, January 29. 
from 3.30 to 6.30, there will be a meeting of the Old Girls’ Club, 
at which all old Datchelor girls will be welcome whether members 
or not, and when the new buildings will be open for inspection. 
It is regretted that owing to the limited accommodation there 
will only be a few spare seats available for the opening ceremony, 
and church service on January 27 and 28, but it is hoped that 
Old Datchelor Girls wishing to attend one or other of the cere- 
monies will apply to the school. 
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Foreign and Dominion Notes 


SOUTH AFRICA 


We have received the report (for 1925) of the Director 
of Education of the Orange Free State— 
Orange Fres printed in English and Dutch. Here also 
there is dissatisfaction with the new basis for 
the Provincial Subsidy, which is declared to be ‘ neither fair 
nor convenient.” And here again the most interesting section 
is that on Native Education—an admirable statement of values 
and difficulties, for which the writer (the responsible inspector) 
suggests “ Problems ’’ as an appropriate title. The problems 
indeed are many and serious: finance, low wages, land reform, 
enrolment (in rural areas less than 1 per cent of the total native 
population), untrained teachers, and, above all, denomina- 
tionalism. 


While fully admitting the steady growth of inter-denomina- 
tionalism, and fully appreciating the moral 
influence of the churches (‘‘ its loss would be 
disastrous ’’), the inspector protests em- 
phatically against ‘‘ the poaching and touting of the denomina- 
tions.” Here are some of the facts: ‘* Children of denomination 
A attend their own school until they are several months in 
arrear with their fees. Then they cheerfully walk across to 
denomination B which as cheerfully enrols them. When the 
debt at B has mounted up, back they go to A hoping that the 
old debt has been forgotten. A quarrel between two members 
of the same church, dissatisfaction with the minister, failure 
at an examination, too few marks for dictation, introduction 
of a new book, a cut with a cane, and dozens of other reasons 
equally trifling can be enumerated for this chopping and chang- 
ing. Cases are known where B threatened to punish all those 
of its adherents who persisted in sending their children to A's 
school, but at the same time B took no steps to remove from 
its own school the children belonging to A. There are cases 
worse than this. X has a school at which children of Y and Z 
also attend, although Y and Z have their own schools. Wishing 
to get back its own pupils from X, Y reduces the fees, and now 
enrols not only its own pupils but many of X and Z as well. 
Z naturally does not wish to suffer, and goes a step further by 
deciding to give free schooling, with the result that numbers 
rise rapidly to the detriment of X and Y.” The inspector's 
strong comments would seem to be justified. 


Poaching and 
Touting. 


The Education Department of the Transvaal sends us the 

detailed report of a carefully-devised group 

ae test of mental ability carried out in selected 

i areas last year, in which the question of the 

*“home-language ” again plays an important part. We must 
reserve comment till next month. Natal sends us nothing. 


SWITZERLAND 


On February 17 Switzerland will commemorate the hundredth 
anniversary of the death of Pestalozzi. The 
rhni following note is abbreviated from a manifesto 
‘ (in French, German, and Italian) issued by 
the Swiss Centenary Committee. ‘‘ February the 17th, 1927, is 
to be dedicated to the memory of Heinrich Pestalozzi in order to 
make known in the remotest corners of our country the immense 
debt we owe him, how much still remains to be done, and how 
far we still are from the fulfilment of his vision of the ultimate 
conquests of education. The day must be made a spur to the 
furtherance of the national welfare through education in the 
sense and spirit of Pestalozzi. But we do not propose to honour 
the man alone. Such incomplete recognition would not be in 
harmony with his immortal spirit. We must honour no less the 
work which issued from his personality, from his deeply religious 
nature, from his noble and fruitful humanity—influences which 
are still at work without intermission for the good of the race of 
man. 


“No funeral-rites, then, but a joyous resurrection-day of 
the divine power of devoted selfless love, of a 
burning sense of justice as the groundwork of 
human progress, of a clean social conscience, 
and of a spiritual impulse to will and to do in the limitless seed- 
field of the culture of humanity. No festal day of words alone, 
but a working-day of deeds. . . . In this celebration the essential 
condition of understanding and success is, as always, a spirit 
of conciliation. Although Pestalozzi’s attitude to life may not 
be universally shared, all he willed and accomplished as a good 


A Resurrection. 


man deserves to be brought home to our generation, in order 
that posterity may feel it to be a debt of honour to render him 
the justice denied him in life.” The Committee especially seeks, 
to promote an increased activity in the following specific direc- 
tions: the spiritual and physical well-being of youth, the social 
work of child-welfare, vocational education, the discovery and 
encouragement of all talent, and the deepening and strengthening 
of the moral forces of the nation. Concrete aims are the extension 
of the Pestalozzi Museum in Zurich, and of the famous establish- 
ment at Neuhof, which in late years has become once more. 
what it was in the beginning-—-a home-school for destitute 
children. 


RUSSIA 
A writer in the Berlin Neue Erziehung calls attention to the 
growth everywhere to-day of the “ community 
ideal” at the expense of the “ individualist 
ideal.” Already in Russia, he tells us, the 
victory of the “ mass ” over the ‘‘ man ” is said to be complete, 
and ‘‘ collectivism ’’ is the one sacred word. “ New men must 
be trained for the new times, and teachers must be of a new type 
—men who, for the more effective understanding and furthering 
of the collectivist elements in the people and the children, will 
be ready to lose themselves in the mass. The new teacher will 
not confine himself to imparting knowledge and training capa- 
cities, because his activitics in the class-room will form but a 
small part of his life-work. His great task will consist in rooting 
himself in the community, and in spreading the knowledge of its. 
real nature. The teacher as agronomist, as politician, and 
economist, as member of the village Soviet and other associations, 
the teacher as agitator, as public speaker, as interpreter of the- 
arts, always active, always in the thick of life at its busiest, never 
standing aloof, never a romantic recluse, never a voice in the. 
wilderness, but always in close association with parents, doctors, 
and innumerable committecs—such is the new teacher in Russia.” 


Mass v. Man. 


Upon the whole we prefer the old. But the Moscow Teachers’ 
Journal is not of our opinion. ‘‘ Now at last ” 
(it proudly declares) ‘‘ we have destroyed the 
village-teacher of 1905. The teacher to-day 
is no longer the speaking-tube of the peasantry, the medium ofall 
the opinions and contradictions resulting from the class-strata 
in the villages. He is now a sectional defender of the organized 
proletariat——a soldier called to the post of greatest difficulty and 
greatest danger.” 


Teachers as 
Speaking-tubes. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WaLzEs.—The next ordinary meeting of 
the University Court is to be held at Brecon on December 1 and 
2. An important item on the agenda will be the election of a 
Pro-Chancellor, the period of office for which the Right Hon. 
Lord Kenyon, K.C.V.O. was appointed expiring at that time. 
His services to the Welsh University have been so great that 
there is every likelihood of a unanimous extension of his term 
of office. On November 2, Sir J. J. Thomson opened the new 
science laboratories at University College, Bangor. These 
laboratories are intended to perpetuate the memory of the old 
students of the College who lost their lives in the war. The new 
block of University buildings at Bangor is a most imposing one, 
but it is to be regretted that it could not have been placed in a 
more commanding position near the Arts Section. At the annual 
meeting of the Court of Governors of the University College, 
Cardiff, last month, a vote of congratulation was passed to 
Lord Buckland, a member of the Governing Body. The finance 
report was satisfactory, it being stated that there was a surplus 
of over £3,000. The College has thus been able to keep within 
the bounds laid down by the University Council four years ago. 
There appears to be some difficulty in gaining the financial 
support of neighbouring education authorities towards the 
maintenance of the new physics and chemistry buildings, since 
one or two authorities lay it down as a condition that there shall 
be an equivalent grant of pound per pound from the Govern- 
ment. The successes of the Medical Department were reported 
as being extremely satisfactory. The number of students for 
1926--27 showed a slight decrease. The Chemistry Department 
is making very steady progress, and the new science buildings 
were said to be very urgently needed. It was pointed out as 
being rather remarkable that, in a commercial city like Cardiff, 
there is no demand for Spanish, Italian, or Greek, nor is there 
a Department of Welsh History or Welsh Literature. 
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Christmas Books, 1926 


T would, no doubt, be a profound mistake to let children 
suppose that any educational purpose lies behind the 
giving of Christmas presents. When, a few days before 
the happy festival, they fling off the restraints of school 
life, they very rightly feel that they have done with such 
things for one glad month, any way. And yet we notice, 
in a household where books are not only abundant but also 
frequently used, that the young people possess certain 
qualities that are missing from other homes. Alertness of 
mind is one of them, and from this proceeds an expanding 
interest in other things—art, for example, and sometimes 
music. We are surprised to hear a small boy use ir its 
right application a word he might not have been expected 
to know—a proof that his vocabulary is expanding and 
his powers of expressing himself are growing. We never 
hesitate to say that well-chosen books are the best presents, 
and our view is supported by hosts of smiling youngsters 
and sensible parents whose experience has coincided with 
our own. 

We have noticed that the older children are becoming 
more particular. School stories and adventure stories are 
all very well in their place, but the fifteen-year-old, 
whether boy or girl, requires more solid food. For such 
as these we pick out two books attractive both inside and 
out: ‘ The Book of Other Lands,” by D. M. Stuart, and 
“ The Book of Epic Heroes,” by Amy Cruse (Harrap). 
Those who have read “ The Boy Through the Ages,” know 
that Miss Stuart can write in a most interesting wav, and 
they will be pleased with her accounts of life in different 
countries of the world and with the many illustrations that 
adorn the book. The ‘‘ Epic Heroes ” tells of many of the 
old favourites, and of less well-known heroes such as 
Cuchulain, Rustem, and the Cid. A critic in whom we 
have great confidence says that of the tales he has not 
read before, he likes ‘‘ Rustem ” best. It serves well 
as an example of the fine stories in the book. ‘“ The 
Romance of our Wonderful World,” by P. J. Risdon 
(Seeley Service), is the story of the earth's beginning, 
simply told and full of interest for inquiring minds. Very 
good indeed is ‘‘A Naturalist at the Zoo,” by E. G. 
Boulenger (Duckworth). Mr. Boulenger is the director ot 
the Zoological Society’s aquarium. It will be highly 
appreciated, especially as it is enriched with delightful 
illustrations by L. R. Brightwell. “ Tales from Northern 
Sagas,” by D. A. Mackenzie (Blackie), is by a writer who 
has done much to make history and mythology interesting, 
and he has here achieved a further success. To the young 
people of whom we are speaking, neat and tasteful editions 
of famous books are always welcome, and we therefore 
advise parents to consider “ Vanity Fair,” “ Christmas 
Stories from ‘ Household Words,’’’ “ Woodstock,” and 
other classics issued by the Oxford University Press. The 
same publishers give us a volume of Browning, which will 
also be prized. ‘‘ The Children’s Shakespeare,” arranged 
by Arthur Mee, should also prove popular. It is attrac- 
tively bound, the twelve plays contained in the volume 
are freely illustrated, and each is prefaced with a short 
account. 

“ Boys and Girls of History,” by Eileen and Rhoda 
Power (Cambridge University Press), is very delightful. 
At Christmas time, of course, some children will turn 
away from anything with ‘“ History” on the cover. 
But if they once look inside they will realize that this 
is not a history book in the ordinary sense, but a very 
fascinating picture of life in bygone times as lived by 
children of their own age. ‘‘ Knights of St. Francis,” by 
Elizabeth W. Grierson (Mowbray), will appeal to the more 
serious young person. “The President’s Hat,” by Robert 
Herring (Longmans), is a delightfully written and amusing 
account of a walking tour to Andorra. 

Some books are not for an age, but for all ages: and 
“ Winnie-the-Pooh,”’ by A. A. Milne (Methuen), is one of 


this kind. Wilfrid (aged 8) will refuse to go to bed with- 
out his reading from it, and when he has departed Granny 
(aged 78) will seize it before the rest of the family have a 
chance. ‘‘ Winnie-the-Pooh ” is Christopher Robin’s bear, 
and he has adventures with the Piglet, the mournful 
donkey Eeyore, Kanga, and the Owl and the Rabbit. A 
voung critic remarks: ‘‘ Eeyore reminds me of Mrs. Gum- 
midge, and Pooh, ‘ the bear of very little Brain,’ of several 
people I know.” Mr. Shepard’s ‘‘ decorations” are 
charming. There are some more songs, too, from 
“When We Were Very Young’’—“ Teddy Bear and 
other Songs ” (Methuen), in the same style as the fourteen 
songs many fortunate youngsters possess already. We 
know some children who did not much like “ practising ” 
until they were allowed to try their hands on these, and 
we predict that the new book will be received as joyfully 
as its predecessor. Another book presenting an all-round 
attraction is ‘‘ Pinocchio, the Tale of a Puppet,” trans- 
lated by M. A. Murray (Dent). Many children who have not 
yet read it will confirm a little girl’s recent verdict: “ It 
is very well written and also very well illustrated. The 
moral is ‘ Be good’; for whenever Pinocchio is wicked, 
something nasty happens to him, but if he is good and 
behaves himself, he is rewarded.” To these we must add 
really good editions of ‘‘ The Water Babies ” and * Ander- 
sen’s Fairy Tales ’’ (Dent), both finely illustrated ; “‘ Moby 
Dick.” abridged by A. E. W. Blake and illustrated by 
Rowland Hilder (Cape); and “ Dr. Dolittle’s Zoo ” (Jonathan 
Cape), with its striking illustrations and further account 
of the doings of Dr. Dolittle. 

Let us now turn to the annuals. They are here again 
in rich profusion and great variety. Blackie’s “ Children’s 
Annual ” is a medley of prose, verse, plays, and pictures. 
The stories are good and printed in large type. The 
“ Boys’ Annual ” and “ Girls’ Annual,” published by the 
same firm, will, as always, be prime favourites. ‘‘ The 
Children’s Treasury ’’ (Nelson) has reached its twenty- 
eighth year and is stil! going strong, and ‘“‘ The Chummy 
Book ” (Nelson), though only half this age, will keep 
Billy and Joan quiet for a long time. ‘ Herbert 
Strang’s Annual,” “ Mrs. Strang’s Annual for Girls,” and 
“ Mrs. Strang’s Annual for Baby” (Oxford University 
Press) are well up to standard, and the contents of “‘ The 
Oxford Annual for Scouts ” are healthy and adventurous. 
For quite small people we notice “ Baby Bunting’s Bye- 
Bye Book,” “ Baby Bunting’s Big Bedtime Book ” (Ward 
Lock), and ‘‘ Playful Pets ” (Blackie)—all of them com- 
panionable and attractive. Here, too, we may mention 
examples of the painting books that are so well liked—an 
“ Animal and Bird Colouring Book,” ‘‘ Easy Painting 
Book,” and “ Garden Flowers ” (Dean). The same firm 
has a “ Country Stencil Book ” that will come in nicely as 
a change from ordinary painting. 

We come next to a group of books of the fairy-tale type. 
Miss Rose Fyleman’s “Forty Good-Morning Tales” 
(Methuen) is a worthy companion to the “ Good-Night 
Tales,” and every one of the stories will delight small 
people. ‘‘ The Dog, the Brownie, and the Bramble- 
Patch,” by Margaret Baker, with pictures by Mary Baker 
(Werner Laurie), will please those who liked “ The Little 
Girl who curtsied to the Owl.” “Shoe and Stocking 
Stories,” by Elinor Mordaunt (Black), were first told to a 
little boy while he was putting on his shoes and stockings 
in the morning. They are very good, particularly “ The 
Prince and the Goose Girl” and “ Little King Miguel,” 
and we may envy the fortunate small folk who will listen 
to them. Discriminating parents will also examine ‘“ The 
Moor Folk,” by Winifred Simmons (Faber & Gwyer). It 
tells how Donald was taken by a squirrel and introduced 
to the world of animals. It is fresh, interesting, and full 
of delicate fancy. Another attractive volume is ‘* The 
Dawnchild,’”’ by Beryl Irving, with pictures by the author. 
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(Faber & Gwyer). A little girl named Mig has all sorts of 
adventures in Umpi-land. The book is rather more than 
a fairy story and has, we think, a serious purpose which is 
pervasive rather than evident. Good print and wide mar- 
gins are additional attractions. The same publishers have 
another excellent book of Irish fairy stories called ‘‘ Michael 
of Ireland,” by Anne Casserley. Here, too, we must 
mention ‘‘ Shen of the Sea,” by A. B. Chrisman (Dent.) 
These topsy-turvy tales of an imaginary China have had a 
great vogue in America, where the book was awarded the 
Newbery Medal for the most distinguished contribution to 
children’s literature during 1925. It is full of fun, and 
should be equally successful over here. 

But it is time to turn to the books specially designed for 
boys, and these divide themselves naturally into two classes, 
tales of adventure and school stories. Of the former, one 
of the best is “ Over an Unknown Ocean,” by our old 
friend, David Ker (Chambers). Edward Montague and his 
friends, when fleeing from some Moors, are picked up by 
Vasco da Gama, who is on a voyage of discovery. There 
are convicts on board, useful people to send ashore among 
the natives. A party is cast adrift in a boat, and lands ina 
country populated by savages. After many exciting 
adventures, all are appropriately rescued. The right stuff, 
my lads! ‘ Pedro of the Black Death,” by C. M. Bennett 
(Nisbet), is properly blood -thirsty—almost too much so. 
“ Elephant Swamp,” by Ralph Durand (Blackie), is a well- 
written story about hunting for ivory—not as easy 
as it sounds: and it contains a villain and a long-lost 
father. In “The Black Triangle,” by Escott Lynn 
(Chambers), we have the secret brotherhood, the 
Bolshie villain tracked down by the valiant Tim, the 
deadly chamber being slowly deprived of air, and other 
improbable but thrilling ingredients. Alfred Judd gives 
us “ The Land of the Firestone” (Sheldon Press)—all 
about adventures in American forests and on the high 
seas. If we say that the frontispiece gives a picture ot a 
native with “lean, claw-lhke fingers,” that should be 
sufficient. The popular Percy Westerman keeps up his 
reputation in “‘ The Riddle of the Air” (Blackie). His 
marvellous powers of invention will certainly hold his 
readers enthralled. Of a more sober type, but well- 
written and sufficiently adventurous, is ‘‘ The Adventures 
vf a Trafalgar Lad,” by John Lesterman (Cape), a fine 
sea-tale which stands out above many others. * A Yellow 
Napoleon,” by Arthur E. Southron (Sheldon Press), is a 
cheap re-issue of a book already popular. Those who 
prefer a story of real life will welcome ‘‘ Bishop Patteson of 
the Cannibal Islands,” by E. Grierson (Seeley Service). a 
romantic and exciting record of heroic work. We must 
not forget to mention “ The Secret of the Smoking Swamp,” 
by T. C. Bridges (Warne), and “ Marling Ranges,” by 
Gurney Slade (Nelson), both giving good value in perils 
surmounted and brave deeds done. ‘‘ The Rival Treasure 
Hunters,” by R. Macdonald (Blackie), is a stirring tale of 
adventures in British Guiana. One of the best of the 
school stories, it goes without saying, is Charles Turley’s 
~“ Maitland Major and Minor ” (Methuen). Originally pub- 
lished in 1905 and honoured with an introduction by 
J. M. Barrie, it needs little further recommendation. The 
only stricture made by our public school critic is that the 
boys are a little unnatural in speaking of the masters as 
“ Mr.” So-and-so. ‘‘ We never do,” says this lofty person |! 
He adds, however, that it is quite a good story—high 
praise from such a source. Alfred Judd, too, is an old 
dand at the game, and in “ Pals at Allingham ” (Cassell), 
he tells a pleasant story of boys of different temperaments. 
~“ Manistry of the School House,” by A. L. Haydon 
(Warne), presents night escapades, a master in trouble with 
betting debts, and sensational happenings generally. The 
popular R. A. H. Goodyear is quite up to form in ‘‘ Boys 
of the Mystery School ” (Sampson, Low), and ‘‘ The New 
Boy at Baxtergate ” (Black), while ‘‘ Play the Game, Tor- 
bury!" by Richard Bird (Blackie), will please those who 
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liked ‘‘ Trouble at Wyndham ” and other stories by the 
same author. 

Books dealing with the working of machinery seem to be 
rather scarce this year, but ‘‘ Machines and How They 
Work,” by Charles R. Gibson (Seeley Service), is simply 
and clearly written. It is the eighth volume of the Science 
for Children Series, well known as a very admirable 
collection. A more advanced book is “ The Largest Ships 
of the World,” by V. S. Fellowes Wilson (Crosby, Lock- 
wood). It goes more into technicalities and has many 
good illustrations. ‘‘ The Wonder Book of Motors ” (Ward, 
Lock) is a fine addition to a well-known series. and is sure 
te please. 

The girls are equally well catered for. We have found 
“Jo of the Chalet School,” by Elinor M. Brent-Dyer 
(Chambers), to be quite a good school story. The scene is 
laid in South Tyrol, which is certainly off the usual track, 
and the tale moves easily trom one incident to another. 
Ethel Talbot is represented by ‘‘ The School on the Cliff ” 
(Ward, Lock); May Wynne by “Carol of Hollydene 
School ?” (Sampson, Low): and Evelyn Smith by ‘ The 
First Fifth Form ” (Blackie). All these writers have dis- 
covered the knack of “ getting it across ” to girls of about 
thirteen or fourteen. Another pleasant story is ‘“‘ Five of 
the Fourth,” by Marjorie Bevan (Sampson, Low). The 
merry five undoubtedly make the most of their time. 
“The Lamb House Plot,” by D. M. P. Smith (Sheldon 
Press), is for rather older girls (we hear of a proposal on 
the third page and the book ends with a honeymoon). 
‘‘ Princess Natalie’s Adventure,” by Terne L. Plunkett 
(Oxford University Press’, has a Ruritanian flavour. The 
princess has to run away from her own countrv, and later 
she escapes from her entourage and is given sanctuary by 
Anglo-Indian children, who get her into their school under 
false pretences. Revolutionaries, rescuers, and rightful 
guardians help to make a very readable book. “ The 
Mystery of Old Beams,” by Jessie L. Herbertson (Nelson), 
has quite enough st:ange happenines to satisfy most 
demands, and *“ The Lost Cave,” by Nancy M. Hayes 
(Sheldon Press), also has the right ingredients in an 
unheeded warning, the pirates’ cave, and the secret of the 
old chest. ‘‘ June, the Girl Guide,” by Brenda Girvin 
(Oxford University Press}, is another mystery storv, all 
about a lost snuff-box. It is at last tracked down and 
June’s character is cleared. Younger children will like 
“ Kenya Kiddies,” by May Baldwin (Chambers), a story of 
settlers’ children in East Africa. Other books worthy of 
inspection, but which we cannot do more than mention, 
are ‘‘ The Pluck of the Coward,” by Mrs. A. C. Osborn 
Hann (Black); ‘‘ The Taming of Teresa,” by Margaret C. 
Field (Warne) ; ‘‘ Summer at Hallowdene Farm,” by Doris 
Pocock (Nisbet); ‘‘ The Beggar Princess,” by Mabel L. 
Tyrrell (Sheldon Press); and ‘‘ Bud and Adventure,” by 
Anne Macdonald (Chambers). 

We must close bv drawing attention to a few books for 
the little ones. ‘‘ Songs for a Six-Year-Ol.J,”’ by Thora 
Stowell (Oxford University Press), contains attractive 
rhymes and pictures. ‘‘ Songs and Marching Tunes for 
Children,” by Paul Edmonds (Pitman), is filled with lively 
and humorous pieces. Many of the accompaniments are 
quite within the reach of young children. ‘‘ The New Zoo,” 
by J. H. Vahey (Faber & Gwyer), with pictures by Marion 
Broad, has the illustrations on the right-hand pages and 
taking little rhymes opposite. ‘‘ The Idle Fairy,” by 
Hilda C. Adshead (Warne), is a pleasant little tale in large 
print, and ‘‘ Flower Fairies of the Autumn,” by C. M. 
Barker (Blackie), is a very choice little book, with coloured 
illustrations. If “The Tale of Samuel Whiskers,” by 
Beatrix Potter (Warne), is still unknown to you, put it one 
of the first or your list, and add “ The Gingerbread Man,” 
by Sara Cone Bryant (Harrap). Both will delight the small 
people. And an abridged edition of the ‘‘ Swiss Family 
Robinson,” with coloured illustrations {Dent}, will be 
picked out by the wise parent. 
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Here we must stop, hoping that we have been able 
adequately to draw attention to some of the good things 
that await you. Our final word must be: “ Visit the 
bookshops and choose for yourselves.” 


GiFT-BoOOKS FOR CHILDREN, AGES 5 TO II YEARS. 


The Dawnchild. By B. Irvine. (8s. 6d. net. Faber & Gwyer.) 
Dr. Dolsttle’s Zoo. Written and Hlustrated by H. LOFTING. 


(7s. 6d. net. Cape.) , 
But We Know Better. By AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS. (7s. 6d. 
net. Cape.) 


Boys and Girls of History. By EILEEN and RHODA POWER. 


(7s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 
Winnie-the-Pooh. By A. A. MILNE. With Decorations by 
E. H. SHEPARD. (7S. 6d. net. Methuen.) 


Teddy Bear and Other Songs from * When We Were Very Young.” 
Words by A. A. MILNE. Music by H. FRASER-SIMSON. 
Decorations by E. H. SHEPARD. (7s. Od. net. Methuen.) 

The Children’s Shakespeare in Shakespeare's Own Words. Arranged 
by A. MEE. (7s. 6d. Hodder & Stoughton.) 

A Treasury of Verse: For School and Home. Selected by M. G. 
EDGAR and E. CHILMAN. (7s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

The Moor Folk. By WINIFRED SIMMONS. (6s. net. Faber & Gwyer.) 

Shoe and Stocking Stories. By ELINOR MoRDAUNT. (6s. net. Black.) 

Ward, Lock & Co’s Wonder Book: A Picture Annual for Bovs 
and Girls. Twenty-second Year. Edited by H. GOLDING. 
(6s. net. Ward, Lock.) 

The Water-Babies: A Fairy Tale for a Land Baby. By C. 


KINGSLEY. (53. net. Dent.) 
Pinocchio: The Tale of a Puppet. By C. Cottoni. Translated 
from the Italian by M. A. Murray. (5s. net. Dent.) 


Shen of the Sea: A Book for Children. 
(5s. net. Dent.) 

Skiddle. By DOROTHEA FAIRBRIDGE. 
sity Press.) 

The Chummy Book: For all Boys and Girls who are Good Chums. 
Edited by E. CHtsHo_m. Fourteenth Year. (5s. Nelson.) 

Songs and Marching Tunes for Children, with Easy Accompant- 


By A. B. CHRISMAN. 


(5s. net. Oxford Univer- 


ments. By P. Epmonps. (5s. net. Pitman.) 
Blackie’s Children’s Annual. (5s. net. Blackie.) 
Mrs. Strang’s Annual for Children. (5s. net. Oxford Univer- 


sity Press.) 
Fairy Tales from Hans Christian Andersen. 
Mrs. E. Lucas. (5s. net. Dent.) 
Michael of Ireland. By ANNE CASSERLEY. (58. net. Faber & Gwyer.) 
Tales from Northern Sagas. By D. A. MACKENZIE. (5s. net. 
Blackie.) 
The New Zoo. By J. H. Vaney. (5s. net. Faber & Gwyer.) 
Bee: The Princess of the Dwarfs. By ANATOLE FRANCE. Retold 
in English by P. WricHT. New Edition. (5s. net. Dent.) 
The Swiss Family Robinson. (5s. net. Dent.) 
The Dog, the Brownte, and the Bramble- Patch. 


Translated by 


By MARGARET 


BAKER. (38. 6d. Werner Laurie.) 
Forty Good-Morning Tales. By Rose FYLEMAN. (3s. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 


The Tiny Folks’ Annual. Edited by Mrs. H. STRANG. (3s. 6d. 


net. Oxford University Press.) 
Mrs. Strang's Annual for Baby. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 


Kenya Kiddies: A Story of Settlers’ Children tn East Africa. 
By May Batpwin. (3s. 6d. net. Chambers.) 


Songs for a Six-Year-Old. By THuora STowELv. (3s. 6d. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 
The Swiss Family Robinson. (2s. 6d. net. Dent.) 


Fales from Shakespeare. 
net. Dent.) 

The House of Hidden Treasure: A Story for Children. By 
G. F. RICHARDSON. (2s. 6d. net. Black.) 

Boys and Girls of History. By EILEEN and RHODA POWER. 
Book I. A.D. 300 fo 1600. Book II. A.D. 1600 to 1837. 
(2s. 6d. each. Cambridge University Press.) 

Babeite, or the Storv of a Jealous Doll. Nanette, or the Adven- 
tures of a Disobedient Dolly. Odette and the Good Fairy. 
Minette and the Country Doll. (28. 6d. each. Dean.) 

The Children's Treasury of Pictures and Stories. Twenty-eighth 
Year. (28. 6d. Nelson.) 

The House of Hidden Treasure: A Story for Children. By 
G. F. RICHARDSON. (2s. 6d. net. Black.) 

Baby Bunting’s Big Bedtime Book. Compiled and Illustrated 


By Cuarces and Mary LAMB. (2s. 6d. 


by H. G. C. M. LAMBERT. (2s. 6d. net. Ward, Lock.) 
Bemol and Kusum : Children of Bengal. By H. E. WYMAN. 
(2s. 6d. Harrap.) 
Mother Goose. (2s. 6d. net. Dent.) 


A Wonder Book. By N. HAWTHORNE. (2s. 6d. net. Dent.) 
Playful Pets. By A. E. KENNEDY. (2s. net. Blackie.) 
Animal and Bird Colouring Book. (2s. Dean.) 

All Pets. By BERTHA LEONARD. Engines. By G.G. JacKsox. 
(2s. each. Dean.) © 

The Tale of Samuel Whiskers or the Roly-Poly Pudding. By 
BEATRIX POTTER. (2s. net. Warne.) 

Legends of the Sun and Moon. By Mary Proctor. 
net. Harrap.) 

Rhymes for Children: Being the Verses set to Music in ** Songs 
and Marching Tunes for Children." By P. EDMONDS. 
(1s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

The Adventures of Ulysses. 
(1s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

Farmyard Friends. Described by Lucy Diamonp. Illustrated bv 
Marcia L. FOSTER. (IS. Od. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Baby Bunting’s Bye-Bye Book. By H. G. C. M. LAMBERT. 
(1s. 6d. net. Ward, Lock.) 

On the Road; Adventures in India. By Mary ENTWISTLE. 
(1s. 6d. net. Edinburgh House Press.) 

Flower Fairies of the Autumn, with the Nuts and Berries they 


(1s. 6d. 


By CHARLES Lams. New Edition. 


Bring. Poems and Pictures by CiceLty M. BARKER. 
(1s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 
Esa: A Little Boy of Nazareth, By E. MILDRED NEVILL. 


(1s. 6d. net. Edinburgh House Press.) 
Friendly Beasts : Post Card Painting Book. By Evsi&é A. Woop. 
(1s. 6c. net. Edinburgh House Press.) 


The Playtime Picture Book. (is. 6d. net. Ward, Lock.) 


Brave Dogs. By LILiAn Gask. (1s. 3d. Harrap.) 
The Water-Babies. Abridged from the Original Tale by CHARLES 
KINGSLEY. (18. 3d. Nelson.) 


With Nature's Children. 

Easy Painting Books. 
(1s. each. Dean.) 

Dean's Garden Painting Boots. No. 9. Wild Flowers. No. 10. 
Garden Flowers. Designed by CATERINA PATRICCHIO. (Is. 
each. Dean.) | 

The Gingerbread Man and other Stories for Littl Ones. By 
Sara C. Bryant. (1s. net. Harrap.) 

The Little Grey Alen of the Moor. By Berry Timms. (is. 
Harrap.) 

Rumpty-Dudget's Tower : 
(1s. Harrap.) 

The Idle Fairy. By Hivpa C. ADSHEAD. 

The Old Oak Chest. By Dorotuy Mac NULTY. 


By Lirras Gas. (1s. 3d. Harrap) 
No. 5. Objects. No. 8. Wooden Figures. 


A Fairy Tale. By J. HAWTHORNE. 


(1s. net. Warne.) 
(1s. net. Warne) 


Booxs FoR GIRLS, AGES 12 TO 16 YEARS. 


Joan's Best Chum. By ANGELA Brazit. (6s. net. Blackie.) 
The First Fifth Form. By Evgtyn SmitH. (5s. net. Blackie) 
Di the Dauntless. By Bressier MARCHANT. (5s. net. Blackie.) 


Millicent Gwent, Schoolgirl. By Bessie MARCHANT. (58. net. 
Warne.) 

The Taming of Tercsa. By MARGARET C. FIELD. (5s. net. 
Warne.) 

The New Girl and Nancy. By Dorita F. Bruce. (5s. net. 


Oxford University Press.) 


Mrs. Strang’s Annual for Girls. (5s. net. Oxford University 
Press. 

The School on the Cliff. By EtHet TALBOT. (53. net. Ward, 
Lock.) 


Blackie's Girls’ Annual. (5s. net. Blackie.) 
The Mystery of Old Beams. By Jrssiz L. HERBERTSON. (55. 


Nelson.) l 

Joyce Harrington's Trust: An Argentine Mystery. By BESSIE 
MARCHANT. (35. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

The Mystery of the Third Form Room. By KATHLEEN M. 
WILLcox. (3s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

The Beggar Princess. By MABEL L. TYRRELL. (38. 6d. Sheldon 
Press.) 


Vanity Fair: A Novel without a Hero. By W. M. THACKERAY. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by G. SAINTSBURY. (Cloth. 
38. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The New School and Hilary. By WIıNIFRED DarcH. (38. 6l. 
net. Oxford University Press.) 

Jo of the Chalet School. By Evtnor M. BRENT-DYER. (38. 41. 
‘Chambers. ) 

The Honour of a Guide. By E. M. CHANNON (Mrs. FRANCIS 
CHANNON). (3s. 6d. net. Nisbet.) 

Summer at Hallowdene Farm. By Doris A. Pococr. (3s. 6d. 
net. Nisbet.) 

The Exploits of Evangeline. By CHRISTINE CHAUNDLER. (38. 6d. 
net. Nisbet.) 


By ESTHER GLEN. (38. 6d. net. Harrap.) 
(Continued on page 868) 
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NMI ACMILLAN’S 


In Ornamental Bindings. Illustrated 4s. Gd. each. 


Atkinson, Canon J. C. 
Play Hours and Half-Holidays. 


Besant, Sir Walter. 
Life of Captain Cook. 


Bradley, A. G. 

Life of Wolfe. 
Buckland, Frank. 

Curiosities of Natural History. Vols. I-III. 
Butler, Sir W. 


General Gordon. 


Cooper, J. Fenimore. 
*The Last of the Mohicans. 
*The Deerslayer. 
*The Pathfinder. 
*The Pioneers. 


tate Sir Julian. 
r God and Gold. 
Sie Francis Drake. 


Creasy, Sir E. 
*The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World. 


Dickens, Charles. 
*Oliver Twist. 
*The Old Curiosity Shop. 
*Christmas Books. 
*Barnaby Rudge. 


Edgeworth, Maria. 


Lazy Lawrence and Other Stories. 
Finny, Violet Geraldine. 

Revolt of the Young MacCormacks. 
Fowler, W. Warde. 


*A Year with the Birds. 
*Tales of the Birds. 


Fraser, Edward. 
*Famous Fighters of the Fleet. 


Gilmore, Rev. John. 


Storm Warriors; or Life-Boat Work on 
the Goodwin Sands. 


Henley, W. E. 
*Lyra Heroica. A Book of Verse for Boys. 


Hooper, G. 
Life of Wellington. 


Hughes, T. 
*Tom Brown’s School Days. 
Life of Livingstone. 


Keary, A. and E. 


*Heroes of Asgard. 


Kingsley, Charles. 
*Hereward the Wake. 
*Westward Ho! 
*The Heroes. 
*The Water-Babies. 
*Madam How and Lady Why. 
At Last. 
Glaucus. 
Kipling, Rudyard. 
*Selections from Kipling. 
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PRIZE LIBRARY 


Vols. marked (*) are also supplied in Leather, 7s. 6d. each 


Laughton, Sir J. K. 


Life of Nelson. 


Marryat, Captain. 
Newton Forster. 
The Pirate and The Three Cutters. 
*Peter Simple. 
Japhet in Search of a Father. 
Mr. Midshipman Easy. 
*Masterman Ready. 


Metelerkamp, Sanni. 
Outa Karel’s Stories. 


Mitchell, S. Weir. 


The Adventures of Francois. 


Molesworth, Mrs. 

*Carrots. 

*Tell me a Story. 

*The Tapestry Room 

*The Cuckoo Clock. 

*Grandmother Dear. 

*Herr Baby. 

*Us. 

*The Rectory Children. 

*Rosy. 

*Two Little Waifs 
Four Winds Farm. 
The Ruby Ring. 
Mary. 
Nurse Heatherdale’s Story. 
The Woodpigeons and Mary. 
The Story of a Year. 
Edmee. A Tale of the French Revolution. 


Morier, James. 
*The Adventures of Hajji Baba. 


Morris, Mowbray. 
Tales of the Spanish Main. 


Norton, H. E. 
A Book of Courtesy. 


Oman, Sir C. W. 
Warwick the Kingmaker. 


Perry, W. C. 
*The Boy’s Iliad. 


*The Boy’s Odyssey. 


Scott, Sir Walter. 
Kenilworth. 
The Talisman. 
Count Robert of Paris. 


y. 
The Children who Ran Away. 
Thackeray, W. M. 


*Henry Esmond. 


Yonge, Charlotte M. 
*Little Duke. 
*The Prince and the Page. 
The Armourer’s ’Prentices 
*Unknown to History. 


«*s MACMILLANS ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS LIST Post Free on Application 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


LTD., 


LONDON, W.C. 2 
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Second Fiddle. By Doris A. Pocock. (3s. Nelson.) 

Famous English Books and their Stories. Told by Amy CRusE. 
(38. net. Harrap.) 

The Ardice Fortune: A Story of Girl Guides. By H. B. 
DAVIDSON. (38. Sheldon Press.) 


The Lost Cave and those Kennards. By Nancy M. HAvEs. 
(28. 6d. Sheldon Press.) 


The Camp Fire Torment. By ELSIE J. OXENHAM. (28. 6d. net. 
Chambers.) } 
June, the Girl Guide. By BRENDA GIRVIN. (28. 6d. net. 


Oxford University Press.) 

Princess Natalie's Adventure. By IERNE L. PLUNKETT. (2s. 6d. 
net. Oxford University Press.) 

Bud and Adventure: A School Story. By ANNE MACDONALD. 
(2s. 6d. net. Chambers.) 

The Surprising Holidays. By E. M. CHANNON. 
Sheldon Press.) 

The Lamb House Plot. By D. M. P. Smitu. 
Press.) 

Carol of Hollydene School. By May WYNNE. (2s. 6d. net. 
Sampson, Low.) 

Five of the Fourth: A Story of Modern School Life. 
JORIE BEVAN. (2s. 6d. net. Sampson, Low.) 

The Pluck of the Coward. By Mrs. A. C. OsBoRN HANN. 
(23. 6d. net. Black.) 

Dean's Country Stencil Book. No. 6. (28. Dean.) 

The House by the Chapel Rock. By Maun Morin. 
Warne.) —— 

Booxs For Boys, AGES 12 TO 16 YEARS. 


The Largest Ships of the World. By V. S. F. Witson. (10s. 6d. 
Lockwood 


(2s. 6d. 
(23. 6d. Sheldon 


By Mar- 


(1s. net. 


A Naturalist at the Zoo. By E. G. BOULENGER. (10s. 6d. net. 
Duckworth.) 

The President's Hat. By R. HERRING. (10s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

The Book of Other Lands. By Dorotny M. Stuart. (7s. 6d. 
net. Harrap.) 

The Book of Epic Heroes. By Amy Cruse. (78. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

The Adventures of a Trafalgar Lad: A Tale of the Sea. By 
J. LesTERMAN. (78. 6d. net. Cape.) 

Moby Dich or the White Whale. By H. MELVILLE. Abridged 
by A. E. W. BLAKE. (78. 6d. net. Cape.) 

Poems of Rotert Browning : Containing Dramatic Lyrics, Dramatic 
Romances, Men and Women, Dramas, Pauline, Paracelsus, 
Christmas-Eve and Easter-Day, Sordello, and Dramatis 
Personae. (68. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Poetical Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
Oxford University Press.) 

The Romance of our Wonderful World: The Story Simply told 
of. the Earth's Beginning, its Manifold Wonders, and the 

vemendous Forces which have Transformed a Sphere of 
Flaming Gases into the Beautiful World of To-Dav. By 
P. J. Rispon. (6s. net. Seeley Service.) 

The Wonder Book of Motors: The Romance of the Road. Edited 
by H. Gotprnc. (6s. net. Ward, Lock.) 

Maitland Major and Minor, By C. Turtgy. Third Edition. 
(6s. net. Methuen.) 

The Riddle of the Air. By P.F. WESTERMAN. (6s. net. Blackie.) 

Elephant Swamp. By R. Duranp. (6s. net. Blackie.) 

The Sunken Million. By D. H. Parry. (5s. net. Warne.) 

Manisty of the School-House : A Public School Story. By A. L. 
Haypon. (58. net. Warne.) 

The Secret of Smoking Swamp. By T. C. BRIDGES (CHRISTOPHER 
Beck). (ss. net. Warne.) 

Christmas Stories from “ Household Words ” and “ All the Year 
Round.” By Cuarves Dickens. (Cloth, 5s. net. Oxford 
University Press. Chapman & Hall.) 

A Sixth-Form Feud: A Public School Story. By H. AVERY. 


(6s. net. 


(5s. net. Ward, Lock.) 
The Black Triangle: A Tale of To-day. By E. LYNN. (53. net. 
Chambers.) 


Blackie's Boys’ Annual. (5s. net. Blackie.) 

Herbert Strang’s Annual. Nineteenth Year. 
University Press.) 

The Banja Pirates. By P. BLUNDELL. (58s. net. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press.) 

Pedro of the Black Death. By C. M. BENNETT. (5s. net. Nisbet.) 

Machines and How They Work: AUR Explained in an Easy 
Fashion, Showing in Many Cases How the Machines Came 
About. By C. R. Gipson. (58. net. Seeley Service.) 

The Rival Treasure Hunters: A Tale of British Guiana. By 
R. M. Macponatp. (58. net. Blackie.) 

Play the Game, Torbury. By R. Birp. (5s. net. Blackie.) 

The Luck of the ‘‘ Golden Dawn.” By P. F. WESTERMAN. (58. 
net. Blackie.) 


(5s. net. Oxford 
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Knights of S. Francis. By ELIZABETH W. GRIERSON. 
London: Mowbray. Milwaukee, U.S.A.: 
Publishing Co.) 

Woodstock or The Cavalier. By Sir WALTER Scorr. (Cloth, 
38. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Oxford Annual for Scouts. Edited by H. Srranc. Eighth 
Year. (38. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Over an Unknown Ocean. By D. KER. (38. 6d. net. Chambers.) 

Bishop Patteson of the Cannibal Islands. A Record of the Life 
of the first Bishop of Melanesia, his Heroic Work Amongst 
the Treacherous Islanders, and his Tragic Death, told for 
Boys and Girls. By E. GRIERSON. (38. 6d. net. Seeley 
Service. 

Marling Ranges. By G. SLADE. (38. 6d. Nelson.) 

Forvrester’s Fag. By A. Jupp. (38. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

A Roving Commission; or, Through the Black Insurrection of 
Hayti. By G. A. HENTY. (38. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

The Submarine Hunters: A Story of Naval Patrol Work in the 
Great War. By P. F. WESTERMAN. (38. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

The Valley of a Thousand Deaths. By Jim BusHman (C. H. 
SAYCE). (38. 6d. net. Blackie.) i 

Cut-Outs: The Shadow Picture Book. By G. F. Scotson- 
CLARK. (38. 6d. net. Werner Laurie.) 

By G. A. HENTY. 


Condemned as a Nihilist: A Story of Siberia. 
By E. E. Cowpgr. (38. 6d. net. Blackie.) 


(3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

The Haunted Trail. 

Sea Venturers of Britain. By "“ Tarrrait” (Commander T. 
DoRLING). (38. 6d. net.) Also in three parts. Part I. In 
Queen Elizabeth's Reign. Part II. At the Empire's Birth. 
oe III. The Heroes of Polar Exploration. (1s. 6d. net each. 

ins.) 

Pals at Allingham. By A. Jupp. (2s. 6d. net. Cassell.) 
Up-School at Monkshali: A Story of Public School Life. By 
A. L. HAYDON. (28. 6d. net. Sampson, Low.) 
Boys of the Mystery School. By R. A. H. GooDYEAR. (28. 6d. 

net. Sampson, Low.) 

Dan Bolton’s Discovery. By H. Srrana. (28. 6d. net. Oxford 
Deae Press.) 

The Radium Casket. By L. R. BOURNE. (2s. 6d. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

A Yellow Napoleon: A Romance of West Africa. By A. E. 
SouTHON. New Edition. (2s. 6d. Sheldon Press.) 

The Land of the Firestone: A Story of Adventure in the Deep 
Forests of America and upon the High Seas. By A. JUDD. 
(28. 6d. Harrap.) 

Bickering with the Dons: A Tale of Bristol Privateers. By P. 
SCARLETT. (28. 6d. Sheldon Press.) 

Gold, Gold, in Cariboo! <A Story of Adventure in British Columbia. 
By C. PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. (28. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

For Life and Liberty: A Story of Battle by Land and Sea. By 
Dr. G. STABLES. (28. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

The Prisoner of Zenda: ae the History of Three Months in 
the Life of an English Gentleman. By ANTHONY Hops. 
(2s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

Tom McGraith of Ranelagh. By R. WALKER. (28. 6d. net. Black.) 

The Land of the Firestone: A Story of Adventure tn the Deep 
Forests of America and upon the High Seas. By A. Jupp. 
(23. 6d. net. The Sheldon Press.) 

Stumper the Scout (When Wolf meets Wolf), By M. HARBOROUGH. 
(2s. 6d. net. Black.) 

The New Boy at Baxtergate : A Public School Story. By R. A. H. 


(48. 6d. 
Morehouse 


GOODYEAR. (28. 6d. net. Black.) 

Ravenshoe. By H. Kinosrey. (Cloth, 28. net. Leather, 
3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Selected Modern English Essays. (Cloth, 23. net. Leather, 


38. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Lorna Doone: A Romance of Exmoor. By R. D. BLACKMORE. 
(Cloth, 2s. net. Leather, 3s. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 

The Bali of Fortune. Blackie.) 

How the Greeks Saved Europe. (1s. 6d. net. 
Blackie.) 

The " Saucy May,” or, The Adventures of a Stowaway. By H. 
FritH. (1s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

Nutbrown Roger and I: A Romance of the Highway. By J. H. 
JoxaLyL, (1s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

Wrens to the Rescue. By A. Jupp. (18. 6d. net. The Sheldon 


By C. Pearce. (2s. net. 
By J. A. BRENDON. 


Press.) 
Yasmin: A Tale of the Crusades. By W. H. JUL. 


(1s. net. 
Warne.) 
In Quest of the Black Orchid. By C. B. RuTLEY. (18. net. 
Warne.) 
Gunpowder Treason and Plot. By A. E. CHAPMAN. (1s. net. 
Warne.) 
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University Tutorial Press 


A FIRST COURSE IN WIRELESS 
By R. W. Hutcuinson, M.Sc., A.M.I.E.E. 
A scientific introduction to ‘‘ wireless ” specially intended for the use 


38. 6d. 


of Technical Students, Wireless Experimenters, and Constructors. The 
book deals with the essential apparatus employed in transmitting stations, 
the propagation of the waves, and various types of crystal, valve, and 
multi-valve receiving circuits. 


FIRST STUDIES IN DRAMATIC ART 
By Enip Roseg, Royal Academy of Dramatic Art. 


5s. 6d. 
An introductory handbook for dramatic students, dealing with the 
concrete presentation of works of dramatic art, and in cular with 


gesture and physical expression and the underlying principles by which 
a are governed. The book is illustrated by twenty-two interesting 
plates. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY 
By G. C. Fry, M.Sc. Sixth Edition, Revised to 1926. 
6s. 6d. 


For the middle and upper forms of schools. Stress is laid on the inter- 
connection of Physical Geography and Political Geography. In the 
Sixth Edition the statistics and l rR E ere ne have been brought 
up to date, and three new maps have been ad 


THE GOVERNMENT OF GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
DOMINIONS BEYOND THE SEAS 

By A. E. Hocan, LL.D., B.A., and I. G. POWELL, 

M.A. (Formerly entitled ‘‘ The Government of Great 

Britain, Its Colonies and Dependencies ’’). Seventh 

Edition. 4s. 6d. 

A clear and concise account of the various organs of central and local 


government, analysing the essential principles underlying the theory and 
practice of our Constitution. 


THE MATRICULATION ENGLISH COURSE 
By W. H. Low, M.A., and Joun Briaccs, M.A. 


Fourth Edition. 5S. 
Contains a graduated course in English Grammar, composition, précis- 
writing, paraphrase, and analysis of sentences, with numerous exercises, 
and covers the London University Matriculation syllabus in English 


A FIRST COURSE IN HYGIENE 
By R. A. Lyster, M.D., Ch.B., B.Sc., D.P.H. Re- 
vised and Enlarged by R. J. BLacxnay, C.B., D.S.O., 
M.D., D.P.H. Seventh Edition. 4S. 


A useful course for beginners in this subject, contai 
of the elements of Human Physiology. In the Seventh Edition, the book 
has been brought up to date, and new chapters on the Construction of 
Dwellings and on Infectious Diseases have been added. 


THE NEW MATRICULATION GEOMETRY 
By A. G. CRACKNELL, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.P., and G. F. 
PERROTT, M.A. Second Edition. 48. 6d, 


A course of theoretical and cal etry which combines the 
characteristic merits of Euclid’s seer with those features of the modern 
treatment of geometry now generally recognized as of real advan 
Covers the subject matter of facia, Av, and includes chapters on e 
main properties of similar figures. 


CHEMISTRY FOR AGRICULTURAL STUDENTS 
By R. H. Apie, M.A., B.Sc., sometime Lecturer in 
Chemistry, St. John’s College, Cambridge. 5s. 6d. 


An elemen course in chemistry, specially adapted to the require- 
ments of agricultural students and of pupils who are taking agricultural 
science as part of their school course. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY : A TEXT-BOOK FOR STUDENTS 
OF ECONOMICS 

By R. H. TuouLess, Ph.D., M.A., Senior Lecturer in 
Psychology in the University of Manchester. 5s. 6d. 

The book ranges widely over the whole field of Psychology, developing 
in exhaustive detail, however. those parts which have the most important 

on practical problems. 
It will be found of considerable value to general students of Economics 


and to those candidates preparing for the Psychology sub-section of the 
London B.Sc. examination in Economics. 


Complete Catalogue of Educational Publications post free. 


University Tutorial Press Ld., 


25 HIGH STREET, NEw OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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ALLL 


NEW AND RECENT $ 
PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 


A NEW SERIES OF ENGLISH 
TEXTS 


THE SOCRATES BOOKLETS 
General Editor: H. M. MARGOLIOUTH, M.A. 


Crown 8vo. 96 pp. Paper, 1s. each; Cloth, 1s.3d. each. 


This new series of Popu Literature booklets aims at developing a 
proper appreciation of prose and poetry by the asking and answering of 
carefully planned questions. Its titleis suggested by the words of Socrates, 
“* Without anyone teaching him he will recover his knowledge by himself 
if he is only asked questions.” 

I. ADDISON : Selected Essays. 
II. MILTON: ‘* Paradise Lost,” Books 1, 2, and 3. 
III. BEN JONSON : z “E cene, or the Silent Woman.” 
IV. GUY MIEGE : ourney to Russia.” 
V. EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LETTERS. 
VI. DE QUINCEY: ‘“* Reminiscences of His Boyhood.” 
VII. GOLDSMITH : Selections. 
VIII. DRYDEN’S “' CHAUC ER 


Other Fouis to follow. 
The Gospel on Modern Lines for Schools. 


ST. MARK’S GOSPEL IN ENGLISH 
(Authorized Version.) 
Edited with Introduction and Notes for the Use of Schools. 
By the Rev. HARRY KENNETH LUCE, M.A., 


Master of the King’s Scholars, Westminster School ; Examining Chaplain 
to the Bishop of Birmingham: Formerly Scholar of Eton College aad 
King’s College, Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 


St. Matthew is already published in this series, and St. Luke will 
follow shortly. 


FRENCH 
LISONS ET PARLONS! 


COURS DE PREMIERE ANNEE 
By C. H. LEATHER, Eger Ox 
"RENE. TALLARD, a-i rem a 
Crown 8vo. gtk 2s. 


The aim throughout has been to provide a method which will make 
the panject less strenuous for the teacher and more interesting to the 
pupil. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 
A BOOK OF LETTERING 


By J. K. ROBERTSON and A. FIELD 
Small Crown 4to. 48 pp. Price Is. 


and the notes on the practical application of each alphabet. 


HISTORY 
LIVES OF GREAT MEN 


By G. H. REED, M.A. 

Each 96 pages. Large Crown 8vo. Each containing 
about 40 illustrations, 150 questions, work on time-lines, 
and things to do. Price per part: Paper, is.; Cloth, 
1s. 3d. 

Part I. From Julius Cæsar to Warwick the Kingmaker. 
Part II. From Christopher Columbus to George V. 


A Junior Biographical History centred round famous figures, drawn 
primarily, but not exclusively, from our own island story. 


A. & C.BLACK, LTD., 4, 5 & 6 Soho Square, London, W.1 
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Topics and Events 


CHRISTMAS IN RoMmE.—Leplay House Educational Tours 
Association has organized a Christmas Vacation Tour to Rome 
this year, which is open to all interested in archaeological, his- 
torical, and sociological subjects. There will be a special course 
of lectures on Ancient and Modern Rome. A distinctive study of 
modern social and educational organizations will be made, and 
visits will be paid to museums, art galleries, &c., under the 
guidance of experts. The party will leave London on December 
27, 1926, and return to London on January 11, 1927. Full par- 
ticulars may be obtained from Miss Margaret Tatton, Leplay 
House, 65 Belgrave Road, Westminster, S.W.r. 

s s * 


EDUCATIONAL SETTLEMENTS ASSOCIATION.—A balance on the 
year's work of 8s. 1d. may be regarded in two ways: first it 
may look like financial weakness, or, secondly, it may be the 
cause for congratulation in successfully budgeting for current 
expenditure. The second, fortunately, is the position of the 
Educational Settlements Association as presented in its annual 
report (July, 1925 to June, 1926) published in the October issue 
of The Common Room. The condition of the Association is 
therefore satisfactory, especially as many developments inits work 
are recorded. Science appeared in the programme of seven settle- 
ments; anthropology appeared for the first time, and there 
was a class in practical psychology. The number of classes 
recognized by the Board of Education for grants increased from 
twelve in 1924-25 to twenty-five in 1925-26. A marked feature 
of the past year’s work was the increasing demand for individual 
tuition, for both advanced and other students, and it is suggested 
that there is here an opportunity for volunteer work on the part 
of many who are qualified but unable or unwilling to lecture. 
The Percival Guild House at Rugby had a successful opening 
year, while at Welwyn Garden City a start was made in adult 
education. The Residential College for Working Women is to have 
premises of its own at Surbiton, and the increased accommodation 
will provide for forty students each year as against eighteen in 
the old institution. Contact with adult education movements 
in other countries was maintained by the award of travelling 
bursaries and visits of parties of students, while two visitors from 
German universities each spent a term among the settlements of 
this country. s $ $ 


THE IMPERIAL GALLERY OF ART.—Sixteen years ago the Royal 
Commissioners of 1851, under the chairmanship of Viscount 
Esher, decided to extend their well-known system of research 
scholarships to embrace the study of the fine arts. With the 
aid and advice of eminent artists the Commissioners were able 
to lay down the main lines of a system of travelling scholarships, 
which were designed especially for the encouragement of monu- 
mental art, and which were to be made tenable in Rome. The 
difficulty of accommodating the travelling scholars while work- 
ing in Rome was solved by the reorganization of the British 
School of Archaeology in Rome, and by its re-establishment as 
an Imperial Academy of Art and Letters. These valuable 
scholarships, which are offered to students of architecture, 
sculpture, decorative painting, and engraving, have from the 
. first been open to competition to any young artist in the British 
Empire. An important development of this aspect of the scheme 
has recently occurred, thanks once more to the Royal Com- 
missioners of 1851, and to the new and progressive Board of 
Governors of the Imperial Institute. These two bodies last 
spring arranged to set aside the Upper East Gallery in the 
Imperial Institute to meet the long-felt need of the British 
School for a permanent gallery of its own, and to serve the 
further useful purpose of an Imperial centre for the exhibition 
of works produced by contemporary artists throughout the 
Empire. The gallery has recently been beautifully redecorated 
for its purpose at the expense of Sir Joseph Duveen. The 
first of the Imperial Exhibitions will take place next spring, 
and will include paintings (easel pictures), drawings, engravings, 
and small sculpture. This exhibition will be followed in the 
autumn by an exhibition of architecture and the arts associated 
with architecture. The trustees, aided by a small committee 
of artists consisting mainly of the younger men, will make their 
own selection of artists in Great Britain to be invited to exhibit, 
but the selection of works from the Dominions will be entrusted 
to representatives to be appointed by, or with the advice and 
approval of, the Dominion Governments. An attractive feature 
of the scheme is that those invited to exhibit will be put to no 
expense beyond that of transportation. It is hoped by the 
scheme to introduce to patrons of art in this country the work 
of living artists from all parts of the Empire. As an Imperial 
mart it should form a practical link between the various con- 


stituent parts of the British Empire. The trustees of this new 
gallery are Viscount Esher, Sir Joseph Duveen, Sir Philip Sassoon, 
and Lieut.-General Sir William Furse, the Director of the Imperial 
Institute. The honorary director of the gallery is Mr. Evelyn 
Shaw, the general secretary of the British School at Rome. 

s * B 


SACRAMENTS: THEIR PSYCHOLOGY AND Hustory.—Under 
this title the October number of The Modern Churchman (3s. 6d. 
net), prints a number of papers which were read at a recent 
conference of ‘‘ Modern ” Churchmen. The readers of the papers 
include such well-known names as those of Profs. Nairne and 
Percy Gardner, and Archdeacon Lilley, and all are exceedingly 
interesting. The treatment of the subject is remarkably varied 
and comprehensive. We are given papers on “ Primitive Sacra- 
mentalism ” (Dr. Astley), ‘‘ Semitic Sacramental Rites” (Dr. 
Nairne), “The Pagan Mysteries” (Prof. Percy Gardner), 
“ Sacraments in the Fourth Gospel’ (Mr. J. M. Creed), “ The 
Sacramentalism of Aquinas” (Archdeacon Lilley), ‘‘ The Re- 
formers and the Sacraments’’ (Dr. Norman Sykes), “ Sacra- 
ments Since the Reformation ” (Canon Tollinton), ‘* The Mystics 
and the Sacraments ” (Mr. R. D. Richardson), ‘‘ The Value of 
the Sacraments To-day ” (Canon Guy Rogers), ‘‘ The Misuse of 
the Sacraments ” (Canon H. A. Wilson), ‘‘ The Arts in Relation 
to the Sacraments ” (Canon Leslie S. Hunter), “Sacramental 
Tolerance ” (Mr. J. C. Hardwick), ‘‘ The Task of the Modernist ” 
(Dr. W. F. Geikie-Cobb), as well as others. The point of view 
of the writers is defined by the editor (Dr. Major) as follows. 
“ The sacraments,” he says, “are for the Modernist a means of 
approach to God, a means for the reception of Divine Grace. 
Although they have not for him the profound importance of the 
truth of the Divine Fatherhood, yet they demand his serious 
interest as a Churchman. . . . He would like to be quite clear 
on various points connected with them. What is the authority 
for them if it be not the authority of Christ’s command ? What 
precisely do they effect? How ought they to be treated?” 
Whatever view may be taken of these highly controversial 
points, it must be conceded that the subject is a thoroughly 
live one, and this discussion of it will be found full of interest 
and suggestion by readers, whatever their point of view. 

& $ La 

Dr. JESSE JONES AND THE NEAR EAst.—The interest of Dr. 
Thomas Jesse Jones in education is not confined to Africa, as 
his new book, published by Scribner’s, ‘‘ The Four Essentials 
of Education,” shows. This chairman of the East and West 
Africa Phelps Stokes Fund Education Commissions, in 
conjunction with Dr. J. H. Dillard of the Jeans Fund of New 
York, spent October in a quick survey of educational insti- 
tutions in the Near East. Beginning at Bulgaria, they travelled 
via Constantinople, Tarsus, Aleppo, and Beirut, to Jerusalem. 
Not unnaturally, Dr. Jones is a critic of the smaller schools in 
which his principles of adaptation do not appear to be followed 
out, with the result that the average pupil is not made more 
fit for his environment. “I have nothing but praise for the 
very fine system of education which the British authorities are 
building up in Palestine,” said Dr. Jones on his return. “In 
Turkey I was impressed by the manner in which the visit of 
Prof. Dewey of New York, a few months ago, is affecting plans 
for better schools and institutes. At Adana, for instance, not far 
from Tarsus, I visited a new school in the centre of a ring of 
villages which was a model for an educational institution in 
such an environment.” Dr. Jones also spoke highly of the 
higher educational work being done by the Robert College, 
Constantinople, and the Beirut University. 

* $ * 


ANGLO-GERMAN ACADEMIC BOARD.—With a view to develop- 
ing a system of interchange of university graduate students 
between Germany and England, the Anglo-German Academic 
Board has been instituted, under the chairmanship of Sir Henry 
Miers. Sir Gregory Foster (Provost of University College, 
London) is acting as hon. treasurer, Mr. A. E. Twentyman as 
hon. secretary, the other members of the board being Dr. E. 
Barker, Sir William Beveridge, Dr. P. Giles, Prof. Gilbert Murray, 
Sir Theodore Morison, Dr. C. Grant Robertson, Sir Michael 
Sadler, Dr. A. C. Seward. The temporary address of the board 
is 16 Russell Square, London, W.C. r. The board is acting in 
co-operation with the Akademischer Austauschdienst of Berlin. 
of which Dr. Werner Picht is director, and which has arranged 
interchanges of students between Germany and America in 
co-operation with a committee in the United States. Funds 
are being raised in Germany for the maintenance of English 

(Continued on page 872) 
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OF A MATRICULATION EXAMINER IN THE SUBJECT DEALT WITH. 


This series has been compiled in order to meet the demand for a good supply of questions on 
the best, really up-to-date lines, for the use of candidates for School Certificates, Matriculation, 
and similar examinations. The Points Essential to Answers for the books should prove 
invaluable in enabling the student to check his answer in outline without affording him the 
complete help that is furnished by a full “ Key.” Teachers will undoubtedly find them 
of great service. 


Each in Demy 8vo, limp cloth, about 100 pp. 2s. 


Test Papers in 


ALGEBRA 


By A. E. Donkin, M.A. 28. With Answers, 
2s. 6d. 


Test Papers in 
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“ Immediately in use. These 
supply the very work I have 
sought for years.” —W. W., 
Second Master of a PublicSchool. 


“I find your Test Papers in 
History and Geography very 
useful.” —A. A. H., Head of a 
Grammar School. 


“I have already acknow- 
ledged your Test Papers in 
History, Geography, and Eng- 
lish, which I have found of the 

reatesi assistance.” —W. J.W., 
ead of a Private School. 
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Test Papers in Arithmetic and 
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them.”—H. ., Maths. Master 
of a Secondary School. 
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‘students appointed by the Academic Board under the new 
scheme, and already six studentships for English graduates, 
tenable at certain German universities, have been offered for 
‘the session 1926-27. Funds are not yet available to do as much 
for German students who desire to come to England, and there 
has not been time to make the necessary arrangements with 
the English universities. A free place has been offered by the 
London School of Economics and by Armstrong College, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, and a German student selected by the 
Austauschdienst has already joined the first-named institution. 


It is hoped that as soon as the necessary funds can be raised in 
England, it will be possible to make provision for at least six 
German students selected by the Austauschdtenst. This would 
require at least {750, corresponding approximately to the sum 
already provided in Germany. The Rhodes Trustees have 
generously promised an annual grant to the Board for three 
years ; it is hoped that those who are interested in the develop- 
ment of this scheme will assist by further contributions. The 
scheme is confined in the first instance to English universities, 
but it is hoped that this limitation is only temporary. 


Prize Competitions 


The Prize for the November Competition is awarded to 
** Gael,” proxime accessit, “ Mosella.” 

The winner of the October Competition is Miss C. D. 
Brennell, M.A., Rock House, Wavertree, Liverpool. 

We classify the eighteen versions received as follows : 

Class I.—Gael, Mosella, Yendu, Ardconaig, Palma de Mallorca, 


Ibérica, Borderer, E. P. S., Mio Cid, Trina, 


Chardonne. 
Class II.—Picador, J. E. M., Esse quam videri, Bodley, Lacy, 
Pervenche, F. A. M. 


EXTRACT FROM ‘‘ MAESE PEREZ EL ORGANISTA,” BY GUSTAVO 
ADOLFO BECQUER 


Había transcurrido un año mds. La abadesa del convento de 
‘Santa Inés y la hija de maese Pérez hablaban en voz baja, medio 
ocultas entre las sombras del coro de la iglesia. El esquilén 
llamaba á voz herida á los fieles desde la torre, y alguna que otra 
Yara persona atravesaba el atrio silencioso y desierto esta vez, 
y después de tomar el agua bendita en la puerta, escogía un 
puesto en un rincón de las naves, donde unos cuantos vecinos 
del barrio esperaban tranquilamente que comenzara la Misa 
del Gallo. 

—Ya lo veis, decía la superiora, vuestro temor es sobremanera 

ueril; nadie hay en el templo ; toda Sevilla acude en tropel á 
catedral esta noche. Tocad vos el órgano y tocadle sin des- 
confianza de ninguna clase; estaremos en comunidad... 


-pero . . . proseguís callando sin que cesen vuestros suspiros. 
4 Qué os pasa? ; Qué tenéis ? 

—Tengo . . . miedo, exclamó la joven con un acento pro- 
fundamente conmovido. 

—! Miedo! ¢ de qué? 

—No sé... de una cosa sobrenatural. . . . Anoche, mirad, 


yo os había oido decir que tenfais empeño en que tocase el 
órgano en la Misa, y ufana con esta distinción pensé arreglar sus 
registros y templarle, 4 fin de que hoy os sorprendiese . . . Vine 
al coro . . . sola... abrí la puerta que conduce á la tribuna. 
. . . En el reloj de la catedral sonaba en aquel momento una 
hora... no sé cual .. . Pero las campanadas eran tristisimas 
y muchas . . . muchas . . . estuvieron sonando todo el tiempo 
que yo permaneci como clavada en el dintel y aquel tiempo me 
-parecío un siglo. La iglesia estaba desierta y obscura... . Alla 
lejos, en el fondo, brillaba como una estrella perdida en el cielo 
de la noche una luz moribunda, la luz de la lámpara que arde en 
el altar mayor. A sus refiejos debilísimos, que solo 
contribuian á hacer mas visible todo el profundo horror de las 
sombras, vi... le vi, madre, no lo dudéis, ví un hombre que 
en silencio y vuelto de espaldas hacia el sitio en que yo estaba, 
recorría con una mano las teclas del órgano, mientras tocaba con 
la otra á sus registros . . . y el órgano sonaba ; pero sonaba de 
una manera indescriptible. Cada una de sus notas parecía un 
sollozo ahogado dentro del tubo de metal, que vibraba con el 
aire comprimide en su hueco, y reproducía el tone sordo, casi 
imperceptible, pero justo. 
TRANSLATED BY “ GAEL” 


Another year had gone by. The abbess of the convent of 
Saint Ines and the daughter of ‘‘ Maese ” Pérez were talking in 
whispers, half hidden in the shadows of the cathedral chancel. 
From the tower the cracked voiced bell was summoning the 
faithful, and one and another at rare intervals would cross the 
portico, on this occasion silent and deserted, and after taking 
holy water at the door, would choose a place in an inconspicuous 
part of the nave, where a handful of inhabitants of the district 
were quietly awaiting the commencement of the Midnight Mass. 

‘* Now you see,” the Mother Superior was saying, ‘‘ your dread 
is exceedingly childish; there is nothing in the church; all 
Seville is trooping to-night to the cathedral. Play the organ, 
and play it without any sort of misgiving. We shall be all 
together; ... but... you continue to be silent and your 


sighs do not cease. What has come over you ? What is wrong?” 
“ I am—frightened,’’ exclaimed the girl in deeply moved tones. 
“ Frightened ! Of what ? ” “Ido not know, .. . of something 
supernatural. Listen, last night I had heard you say you were 
anxious that I should play the organ at the Mass, and, proud of 
this privilege, I meant to adjust its stops and tune it, so as to 
surprise you to-day. I came to the choir—alone—and opened 
the door leading to the organ loft. At that moment the cathedral 
clock was striking an hour—I don’t know which—but the strokes 
were so mournful and so many . . . so many . . . they went on 
striking all the time I stood rooted in the doorway, and that time 
was like a century to me. The church was empty and dark. In 
the remote depths, like a star lost in the night sky, there shone 
a faint light, the light of the lamp which burns on the high altar. 
By its feeble rays, which only helped to make more apparent 
the deep horror of the darkness, I saw . . . I saw him, Mother, 
do not doubt it, . . . I saw a man, who, silently, and with his 
back turned towards the spot where I stood, was running one 
hand over the keys of the organ, while with the other he was 
manipulating the stops, and the organ was playing, but playing 
indescribably. Each one of its notes seemed a sob smothered 
within the metal pipe, which was vibrating with the air compressed 
in its hollow interior and was reproducing the sound, dull, almost 
imperceptible, but true. 


The prize version had one mistake, the cracked voiced 
bell for a voz herida. ‘‘ Mosella ” also had one, It is really 
only the community that will be here for estaremos en comuni- 
dad, but ‘' Mosella’s ” English was not quite smooth enough. 
For instance you remain silent and yet continually sigh could 
be improved, and to improve the tone is a clumsy version of 
to tune. 

“ Yendu ” wrote an excellent English passage, but also 
erred over the bell with watling voice, and again over which 
threw into vibration the contained air. “ Ardconaig’’ was 
rather too literal, esta vez, on this occasion, nailed to the 
lintel for clavada en el dintel, and at the bottom for en el fondo. 

‘“ Palma de Mallorca ” spoiled a very good effort by a 
voice as of one in pain, by we shall be alone for estaremos en 
comunidad, and by omitting you say in the passage I had 
heard that you were determined that I should play. ‘' Ibérica ” 
must look over his English more carefully. We do not like 
Superioress, nor the strokes of the bell were most mournful 
and many, many, we would be more likely to say Believe 
me than Don’t discredit me, and the phrasing turned towards 
the spot where I was, was running his fingers . . . is not 
very happy. But there was good work in the version. 
‘‘ Borderer ” slipped down over a lamentable voice, and we 
ave here by ourselves, and by not troubling to translate 
Misa del Gallo ; otherwise we liked his work and hope to 
see more of it. 

“ E. P. S.” supplied a translation which he managed by 
means of a dictionary and a knowledge of Latin. It speaks 
very well for his knowledge of Latin, indeed, we would 
never have suspected that this competitor knew no Spanish ; 
some other versions look far more suspicious. Estaremos 
en comunidad means we shall be together ; vuelto de espaldas 
means with his back turned. This is a reasonable idiom: 
you can turn one shoulder towards any one and it remains 
a shoulder, but as soon as you turn both, your back is 
included in the gesture. We admire the style of " E. P. S’s ” 


prose. 
(Continued on page 874) 
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We commend “ Mosella,” ‘‘ Ardconaig,”’ “ Ibérica,” and 
“ E. P. S.” for avoiding the pitfall of a voz herida. and 
““Chardonne’”’ and “ J. E. M.” for translating atrio as 
courtyard or court. Porch is correct, but the word can mean 
a courtyard and, being something the worshippers traversed 
before reaching the Holy Water and being in Spain, it seems 
likely that a courtyard was meant : “ Esse quam videri,” 
whose work was not up to its usual high standard, begged 
the question by calling it an atrium. 

We thank “ E. P. S.” for his letter suggesting Latin and 
Greek competitions. This question depends on the number 
of readers to whom such contests would appeal; we have 
no hard and fast rules, but seek to guide ourselves by the 
wishes of our most constant readers. Hitherto the requests 
for dead languages have been very rare. 

““ Palma de Mallorca ” added some notes on Becquer’s 
use of “ naves ” in the plural, and en el altar mayor when 
the light is before the High Altar but not on it. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation — 


into English verse of the following poem by SuLLY-PRuUD- 
HOMME : 
PRIÈRE 
Ah! si vous saviez comme on pleure 
De vivre seul et sans foyers, 
Quelquefois devant ma demeure 
Vous passeriez. 


Si vous saviez ce que fait naftre 

Dans l'âme triste un pur regard, 

Vous regarderiez ma fenêtre 
Comme au hasard. 


Si vous saviez quel baume apporte 

Au cœur la présence d'un cœur, 

Vous vous assoiriez sous ma porte 
Comme une sœur. 


Si vous saviez que je vous aime, 

Surtout si vous saviez comment, 

Vous entreriez peut-être même 
Tout simplement. 


Initials, oy a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize move than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries, which must be accompanied by the Coupon 
printed on page 877, must reach the office by the first post on 
December 11, 1926, addressed ‘* PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal 
of Education and School World, 3 Ludgate Broadwav, 
London, E.C. 4. 


Free Public Lectures 


(Under this heading a list of free public lectures of especial interest to teachers 
ig published month by month. The e in parenthesis indicates the 
number of a lecture if it is one of a series. Titles of lectures for possible 
insertion in this list should be received at the Journal Office not later than the 
middle of the month preceding that in which the lecture is to be delivered. ] 

DECEMBER 1 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5 p.m.—Prof. H. E. Roaf: 
Colour Vision. 

SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES, FINSBURY Circus, E.C. 2, at 5 p.m.—Prof. A. 
Werner: Swahili Poetry (4). 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.80 p.m.—Lt.-Col. J. M. 
Mitchell: The Public Library Service in America. 

KING's COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Prof. A. P. Newton: The 
Decline of Medieval Chivalry (8). 

KINo's COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.80 p.m.—Dr. C. D. Broad: The Present 
Position of the Logic of Induction. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Sir Maurice Sheldon 
Amos: The Code Napoleon in the Modern World. 

LONDON SCHOOL OF Economics, HOUGHTON STREET, ALDWYCH, W.C. 2, at 6 p.m. 
—Mr. F. Hutchinson: Office Machinery in the United States (9). 

DECEMBER 2 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 4.15 p.m.—Prof. F. Y. Eccles : 
“ Bossuet ” (8). Also on December 9 and 16. 

KING’s COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5 p.m.—Dr. C. Da Fano: Histology of 
Nerve Tissues and Paths of Conduction in the Central Nervous System (9). 
Also on December 9. 


(Continued on page 876) 


ERE. GRE ERG FRE GIL. GIP GE SB ENE 


Í POSTAL TUITION 


FOR LONDON UNIVERSITY DEGREES 


B.A. 


( 
4 
( 
a | At the June 1926 Pass and Honours Exams. 12 
iA of the 14 Wolsey Hall Students were successful, 
including 5 of the 6 who took HONOURS. 
( 


x Free Guide and Specimen Lesson from Dept. Er, 


Wolsey Hall, Oxford 


Wa be ¥en Se — — SoS re a Ee 
“ths” aac. -PYA 46 ALI Jx SAk oS 


WHITELANDS COLLEGE, 


CHELSEA, S.W. 3 


PRINCIPAL: Miss W. MERCIER, M.A. 


Two Year Courses—for students desiring to be teachers in 
Elementary Schools, including Infant Schools and Schools where 
advanced instruction is organized for children over fourteen. 


Third Year Courses—leading to the London University 
Diplomas in English, Geography, History, or Divinity; and 
special courses in Art, Music, or Needlework, &c. 


One Year Courses—open to Graduates and Certificated 
Teachers. 


One Term Refresher Courses. 
Apply, THE SECRETARY. 


East London College 
(University of London), E. 1. 
PRINCIPAL - J. L. S. HATTON, MA. 


PASS AND HONOURS COURSES 
IN 


Classics, English, French, German, Spanish, 

Geography, Modern History, Mathematics, 

Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Geology, 

Zoology, Engineering—Civil, Mechanical, 
Electrical. 


Ist Year Medical Course in conjunction 
with London Hospital. 


Research in Experimental Subjects including 
Aeronautics. 


Fees - ~ £22 2s. a year 


Entrance Scholarships of £80 per annum and 
Entrance Exhibitions of £30 per annum. 


School of Drama. Hostels. 
College Theatre. Athletic Ground. 


PROSPECTUS FREE ON APPLICATION. 
E. J. WIGNALL, Registrar 
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“WORK AND PLAY 
OUT OF SCHOOL” 


A series of Articles under the above general title 
will appear in “ The Journal of Education and 
School World” during 1927. 


Each Article will deal with the organization of the particular 
type of pursuit, its connection with the School, its educational 
value, and its value as a leisure hour recreation. 


The first three articles are : 


INTRODUCTION. By the Rev. C. A. Allington, D.D., 
Headmaster of Eton. 
(January, 1927 ) 


NATURE STUDY. Excursions and Field Work. Organization and 
Value of Excursions. Gardening. By L. G. Perrson, B.A., Marlborough 


College. 
(February, 1927) 


INDOOR NATURAL HISTORY. Utilization of Data and Material 
collected during Excursions and Field Work. By CiotiLpE von Wyss, 


F.L.S., London Day Training College. 
(March, 1927) 


“WORK AND PLAY OUT OF SCHOOL ” will include also, articles on : 
ATHLETICS. Games, Sports, Boxing, Boating, Swimming. 

O.T.C. Cadets and Camping. Girl Guides, Boy Scouts. 

HANDWORK. Woodwork, Carving, Metal Work, Models, Hobbies. 
PHOTOGRAPHY and ART. 

WIRELESS. 

SOCIETIES. Organization and Objects. 

MUSIC. Vocal and Instrumental, Orchestral. 

DRAMA. 

BOOKS and READING. 


London: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4 
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ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE, 1 WIMPOLE STREET, W. 1, at 5 p.m.—Dr. A. Brown 
Kelly : Nervous Affections of the Aesophagus (Semon Lecture). 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.15 p.m.—Prof. J. E. G. de 
Montmorency : Some Legislative Tendencies in the British Dominions (7) 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Miss E. Jeffries 
Davis: Some London Place Names (3). Also on December 9 and 16. 

EKING’S COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Mr. Marcu Beza: Roumanian 
Customs at Christmas and New Year. 


LIBRARY, 598 FULHAM Roap, at 8 p.m.—Canon Horace Monroe : 
Oliver Goldsmith. 
DECEMBER 8 


KING'S COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Prof. W. T. Gordon: Geology 
(Swiney Lectures) (9). Also on December 6, 10, and 18. 

INSTITUTE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH, MALET STREET, W.C.1, at 5.30 p.m. 
—Prof. R. W. Seton-Watson: The Rise of Nationality among the Danubian 


Races (7). 
DECEMBER 4 , 
HORNIMAN MUSEUM, FoREST Hil, S.E., at 3.30 p.m.—Miss M. A. Murray : 
Egyptian Hieroglyphs. 
DECEMBER 5 


ANTHROPOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, RUDOLF STEINER HALL, PARK ROAD, N.W. 1, at 
6.80 p.m.— Albert Diirer and Holbein. Reading of a lecture given by Dr. 
Rudolf Steiner in 1916. 

DECEMBER 6 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS, L,INCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C., at 4 p.m.—Mr. F. W. 
n rt i onua of Environment on Bacteria (1). Also on December 7, 9, 
3. and 14. 
Krvo’s COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Prince D. Svyatopolky Mirsky : 
Tyutchev (Great Russian Poets) (9). 


DECEMBER 7 
OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH, MALET STREET, W.C. 1, at 3 p.m. — 
Mr. I. V. Shklovsky : The Principles of Russian Civilization. 

SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES, FINSBURY Circus, E.C. 2, at 5 p.m.—Dr. L. D. 
Barnett: An Introduction to Indian Philosophy (5). 

LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, HOUGHTON STREET, ALDWYCH, W.C.2, at 
5.15 p.m.—Accounting in Public Offices: By Senior Officials of the Civil 
and Government Services (10). Also on December 14 and 21. 

Kivo's COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Prof. Sir Bernard Pares : 
The First Two Dumas (9). 

DECEMBER 8 

Kuro's COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Dr. A. W. Reed: Chivalry and 
the Idea of a Gentleman (9). 

LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, HOUGHTON STREET, ALDWYCH, W.C. 2, at 6 p.m. 
—Mr. F. Hutchings: Office Machinery in the United States (10). 

EUGENICS Society, 20 GROSVENOR GARDENS, S.W. 1, at 8.30 p.m.—Prof. Carr- 
Saunders: Migration in Relation to Racial Problems. 


DECEMBER 9 
Krvo’s COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Mr. Marcu Beza: Sacred 
Marriage in Roumanian Folklore. 
IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, SOUTH KENSINGTON, at 5.30 p.m.—Air Vice- 
Marshall H. R. M. Brooke-Popham: Air Warfare. 
CENTRAL LIBRARY, 598 FULHAM ROAD, at 8 p.m.—Dr. D. Ward Cutler: Charles 
Darwin and Human Progress. 
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DECEMBER 10 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.80 p.m.— Mr. IL. Stanley Just : 
The Planning of a Library Building. 
a COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Mr. S. Smith: Early Arabian 
ibes (2). 
KING’s COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Miss M. St. Clare Bryne: 


Shakespeare's Audience., 
INSTITUTE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH, MALET STREET, W.C.1, at 5.30 p.m. 
— Prof. R. W. Seton-Watson : Metternich in Decline (1835-1848) (8). 


DECEMBER 11 
HORNIMAN MUSEUM, ForREST HILL, S.E., at 3.30 p.m.—Mr. M. A. Phillips: The 
Nursery Life of Animals. 
DECEMBER 12 


ANTHROPOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, RUDOLF STEINER HALL, Parr Roap, N.W.1, at 
6.30 p.m.—Mr. A. Freeman: Rudolf Steiner and the Crisis in Human 
Affairs. 


DECEMBER 14 
KING’S COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Prof. Sir Bernard Pares : Third 
and Fourth Dumas (10). 
DECEMBER 15 


SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES, FrnsBury Circus, E.C. 2, at 5 p.m.—Mr. I. 
Wartski: Two Modern Hebrew Poets—Bialik and Tchernichowsky (5). 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C.1, at 5.80 p.m.—Prof. A. E. 

Richardson: Public Library Architecture. 
Kinc's COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Mr. A. T. P. Byles: Medieval 
Courtesy Books and the Prose Romance of Chivalry (10). 


DECEMBER 16 
CENTRAL LIBRARY, 598 FULHAM ROAD, at 8 p.m.—Mr. W. B. Warren: The 
Landiladies of Dickens. 
DECEMBER 19 


ANTHROPOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, RUDOLF STEINER HALL, PARE ROAD, N.W. 1. 
—Miss I. Groves: The Light of the East and the Light of the West. 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY, Wates.—Sir Evan D. Jones has 
been appointed Vice-President of the National Library. He has 
done eminent public service both as a member of the Pembroke- 
shire County Council, of which he is now chairman, as Petrol 
Controller during the War, and as a valuable member of the 
Governing Body of the Church in Wales. It was reported that 
Principal Davies had bequeathed over 600 valuable Welsh 
manuscripts to the Library. Sir John Williams, the late presi- 
dent, has made a most valuable bequest to the Library, including 
the income of one-half of his residuary estate. Some valuable 
and interesting manuscripts were presented by Viscount Com- 
bermere, who had originally offered them to the British Museum. 
The treasurer reported that the receipts amounted to £17,161 
and the expenditure to £16,620, leaving a substantial balance. 
Economy is necessary, as the Treasury Grant has been reduced. 


1,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks, 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


374 Pages. 
100 Exercises. 


33rd Edition. Price 3/6. 
350 Questions. 


The ONLY TEXT-BOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this text-book more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, the 
London Chamber of Commerce, and the National Union of 
Teachers. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
Questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 500,000 copies 
sold. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. 


THE STUDENT'S 


BUSINESS METHODS 


Theory and Practice of Commerce 
and 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks, 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Twelfth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
other text-books so popular. ‘The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. 
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Cambridge Books 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


a b e E3 See 
Psychology Applied to Education An Economic History of Modern opel 
A Series of Lectures on the Theory and Practice of Britain Riss 
Education. By the late JAMES WARD, Sc.D. The Eare Raay A TRET aA pe 
(Cantab), LL.D. (Edin.), D.Sc. (Oxon). Edited by ACE PE 8 Ae J; H. es 
G. DAWES HICKS, M.A., Ph.D., Litt.D. Royal oan E ES TA 1 diagrams. Royal OR 
F s : . -n à Uz 
Z% 8vo. ros 6d net. (Cambridge Psychological This volume is divided into two parts: the first analyses the Os 
Wy Library.) economic situation on the eve of ‘ The Railway Age’; the second S 
Fea After an introductory chapter on the possibility and value of a traces the economic development of this country during ‘The < 
Sy theory of education, the book deals with the general nature and Karly Railway Age,’ covering approximately the years 1830-1850. apy. 
belo growth ofa eS yer TA the development of perception, J La 
R i ination, intellect, racter, sympathy, nality, and so 2 3 
HAR forth. The lectures are written in the author's happiest and A Junior Manual of French Compo- i 
ty? brightest manner. ” sition ( 
EN e 
SENI ‘ ` 5 ; 
Fae 4 3 By R. L. G. RITCHIE, M.A., D.Litt., and J. M. s 
ee Boys and Girls of History MOORE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d. Key, 4s 6d. peas 
Fea By EILEEN and RHODA POWER. Crown 8vo. | “ One can say without any reserve that this work is in every os 
SY Book I (A.D. 300-1600). With 17 illustrations. respect orir or O Singing students, rasan and 23 
TAS, = ur: . i examiners o e Fren guage. most praiseworthy attempt as 
Sey 2s 6d. Book II (A.D. 1600 1837). With 18 illus haa been wade to help pupils to reach a hipher level of attainment, pea? 
RAS trations. 2s 6d. (Library Edition in 1 volume, and teachers, too, will find many valuable hints in these pages. . . . ps 
SS 7s 6d net.) This book should receive the most careful consideration of evei; ex 
= Za “ These histories approach the subject in the right way. The teacher of French, and it will be surprising if this manual does not ASS 
SS average child takes little interest in political events, but he is soon become the standard book in this branch of French study.” yg 
= always intrigued by an account of what boys and pos actually Scottish Educational Journal. CSN 
SY did in bygone aaya. Kira social life and onrronn ings make a Ks 
rroga greater appeal to them than politics, and the episodes and setting S OSE 
Sh given in simple narrative form in these books will not be received A Junior French Reader Ki 
ets as lessons but as treats.”"— Education. By R. L. G. RITCHIE, M.A., and J. M. MOORE, Ae 
Sere M.A. Second (enlarged) edition. With a Vocabulary Ka 
Sy The New Shakespeare and 4 plates. Crown 8vo. 38 6d. Bee 
. . RC ~ ‘* The passages are chosen with the care and skill which one CS 
3 Edited by Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH and would naturally expect from the authors. . . . Good notes are ee 
3 JOHN DOVER WILSON. A new volume, As You given. . . . This is a capital work."—The Scottish Educational gt 
5p Like It, is now ready. Cloth, 6s net. Leather, Journal. 
S ros 6d net. ò 7 > ope 
aN “ The edition is a real contribution to scholarship. . . . A new Andre Maurois $ Les Discours du & 
settlement of the text of Shakespeare.’-—The Times Literary 9 up 
G SE eres; enuine recension of o test literary possessi Dr O Grady $ 
: ereisag e o ur grea itera ssession, ; i i : 
SA and every lettered person must possess it.”—Tke Bookman. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, é 
= by E. G. LE GRAND, B.-¢s-L., and containing a i 
ay English Composition special preface by M. ANDRE MAUROIS. Crown wy 
A vik } 8vo. 3s 6d. K 
5p With chapters on Précis Writing, Pr osody, and * These sketches of incidents and conversations with his Scotch a: 
Style. By WILLIAM MURISON, M.A. New and friends of the talkative O’Grady are very charming and amusing. ree 
SS Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. Also in 2 Parts, Whether the characters are real one knows not, but they appear pee 
3s 6d each. Key, 6s 6d. very much so. M. Maurois gives every promise of reaching the CAR 
Sy “ All that precept and example can do to show what is to be front rank of writers. An excellent reader for boys.'’’—Education p E 
Byg cone in orar to siaN sa composi on is here set forth fully, 337 
early, and correctly." —Educational News. ’ oe > RES 
; ‘ á A t André Maurois: Les Silences du >N 
Scenes from the Birds of Aristo- toniel bl tee 
+ ] Colonel Bramble SN 
Heh p . es i Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary SR 
Edited, with an Introduction, Notes, Vocabulary, by E. A. PHILLIPS, B.A., and E. G. LE GRAND, KH 
EL and Appendices, by W. H. OLDAKER, B.A. With B.-ès-L., and containing a special preface by a 
a frontispiece and 2 illustrations in the text. M. ANDRE MAUROIS. Second edition. Crown ae 
Foolscap 8vo, 2s 6d. (Cambridge Elementary 8vo. 48 6d. eee 
Classics.) “ It has become one of the classics of the War, and the notes Ss, 
This book consists of the easier and more obviously amusing and introduction with which its present editors have furnished Ls 
lines from Aristophanes’ Birds, strung together to form a con- it are brief, pointed, and eminently serviceable to readers apt to oat 
tinuous play and a reading-book of about the standard of difficulty be puzzled by the neologisms and the slang of the trenches.” eet 
of Xenophon’s Anabasis. —T he Scotsman, e733 
SE 
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New Text-Books on Geometry 
> i 


‘A! 
3g A. W. SIDDONS, M.A., and R. T. HUGHES, M.A. 
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$ - PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. THEORETICAL GEOMETRY. 
EF Crown 8vo. 4s. Crown 8vo. 3s. 
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[It is regretted that by an error the prices of the above two Looks were transposed in a previous advertisement.] 


PRACTICAL GEOMETRY and THEORETICAL GEOMETRY may also be obtained in one 
volume, price 6s 6d. Notes and Answers, Is 6d. 


These books are based on the various Geometry books by C. GODFREY and A. W. SIDDONS. 
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“ The books of these authors are more used than any others in the English schools, as they certainly 
are of the best. They will be an excellent help to the teacher of mathematics.” —Educaticn. 


“ There is no need to recommend afresh the sound and painstaking work that has made ‘ Godfrey and 
Siddons ’ a household word."’-- 4.41.A. 
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With a Preface by W. H. YOUNG, Sc.D., F.R.S. With 28 text-figures. Demy 8vo. 15s net. 
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On the Direct Numerical Calculation 


of Elliptic Functions and Integrals 
: By L. V. KING, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. E 
Bee Demy 8vo. Paper, 3s 6d net. Cloth, 4s 6d net. 3 


BS “ Learned and brilliant monograph. . . . Containing many actually new results and providing in neat 2 
: form a compendium of formulae which will be of great value in the rapid reduction to numerical results of the i 
$ solutions of many physical problems.” —Times Educational Supplement. cae 
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Elementary Integral Calculus 
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ES By G. LEWINGDON PARSONS, M.A. = 
= 

2 Crown 8vo. 5s. fe 
3 This book, by a master at Merchant Taylors’ School, is based on the syllabus of the Higher Certificate SE 
ay Examination, and provides an introduction to the subject for mathematical and scientific students. pee 


“It is an excellent little work. . . . Very clearly written and should be very understandable even by 35 
the schoolboy who regards mathematics as a necessary evil.’’—-Education. Ned 
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Boys and Girls of History. By EILEEN 
and RHODA POWER. With 35 illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 783 6d net. 


On the Art of Writing. By sir 
ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH. Sixth impression. 
Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. Pocket edition. Fcap 8vo. 
5s net. 


On the Art of Reading. By the same 


author. Third impression. Demy 8vo. 15s net. 
Pocket edition. Fcap 8vo. 5s net. 


Studies in Literature. By the same 
author. FIRST SERIES. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 
Pocket edition. Fcap 8vo. 5s net. SECOND 
SERIES. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 


Charles Dickens and Other Vic- 
torians. 
tos 6d net. 


By the same author. Demy 8vo. 


Cambridge Readings in Literature. 
Edited by GEORGE SAMPSON. In 5 books. 
Crown 8vo. With numerous illustrations. Books 
I, II, III, 5s net each. Books IV and V, 6s net 
each. 


English Verse Old and New. An Anth- 


ology. Edited by G. C. F. MEAD, M.A., and 
RUPERT C. CLIFT, M.A. Fcap 8vo. 6s net. 


The Poets’ Year. an Anthology, com- 
piled by ADA SHARPLEY. Small 4to. In 3 parts 
(January to April, May to August, September to 
December). 2s 6d net each. Complete in 1 volume, 
gilt edges, 7s 6d net. 


An Anthology of the Poetry of the 
Age of Shakespeare. By w. T. YOUNG, 


M.A. Third impression. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Cam- 
bridge Anthologies.) £ 


Life in Shakespeare’s England. a 
Book of Elizabethan Prose. Compiled by J. DOVER 
WILSON, Litt.D. With 7 illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 7s net. (Cambridge Anthologies.) 


The Story of Elizabethan Drama. 
By G. B. HARRISON, M.A. With 5 illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 5s net. 
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The Story of Dr Johnson. Being an 
Introduction to Boswell’s Life. By S.C. ROBERTS, 
M.A. Second edition. With 16 illustrations and a 
Bibliography. Crown 8vo. 5s net. 


Stories of the Victorian Writers. 
By Mrs HUGH WALKER. With 8 illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 5s net. 


The Tunnellers of Holzminden witn 
a Side Issue). By H. G. DURNFORD, M.C., M.A. 
With 17 illustrations, 5 maps and plans. Demy 
8vo. 14s net. 


The Home of the Monk. An Account 
of English Monastic Life and Buildings in the Middle 
Ages. By the Rev. D. H. S. CRANAGE, Litt.D. 
With 20 plates and 4 plans. Crown 8vo. 6s net. 


A Guide to English Gothic Archi- 


tecture. Illustrated by numerous drawings 
and photographs. By SAMUEL GARDNER. 
Second edition. With 180 photographic plates and 
56 figures in the text. Imperial 8vo. 16s net. 


Music and its Story. By R. T. WHITE, 
Mus.D. With 7 plates and numerous illustrations 
in the text. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


Concerning the Habits of Insects. 
By F. BALFOUR-BROWNE, F.R.S.E., F.Z.S., 
&c. With 9g plates, 4 text-figures, and a map. 
Crown 8vo. 6s net. 


The Birds of Britain. Their Distribution 
and Habits. By A. H. EVANS, M.A., F.Z.S., 
M.B.0.U. With 94 illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 
8s 6d net. 


Life. An outline of Biology. By Sir ARTHUR 
E. SHIPLEY, G.B.E., F.R.S. With 70 illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 6s net. 


A Companion to Latin Studies. 
Edited by Sir JOHN EDWIN SANDYS, Litt.D., 
F.B.A. Third edition. With 141 illustrations, 
2 maps, and 4 indexes. Royal 8vo. 273 6d net. 


A Companion to Greek Studies. 
Edited by LEONARD WHIBLEY, M.A. Third 
edition, revised and enlarged. With 197 Illustra- 
tions, 5 maps, and 4 indexes. Royal 8vo. 27s 6d 
net. 
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Schools and Universities of Great Britain 
XIIILL—ADULT EDUCATION 
By BasıL A. YEAXLEE, O.B.E., Ph.D. 


DUCATION in England is a thing of yesterday so far 
as public provision is concerned. We may well be 
startled by the fact that higher education has been a function 
of the organized community for no more than a quarter of a 
century. Technical education was developed almost simul- 
taneously with primary—an excellent illustration of our 
“‘ practical ” point of view as Englishmen. But even this 
was an innovation in the time of our grandfathers. With 
the growth of the public secondary school and the creation 
of the modern universities the great towns and the more 
progressive counties have become interested in carrying 
the educational process through to the point at which the 
student reaches man’s estate. But even so the bias has 
been in the direction of a training which would be service- 
able in making a living or achieving a career in commerce or 
industry. At last, however, the educational ideal has been 
rounded out to something like completeness, and the 
official responsibility of local and central authorities alike 
has been made to include education for the whole man at 
every stage of his life. The liberal education of adults may be 
regarded as the fine flower of this slow-growing plant, which 
can mature only when experience has been added to the 
earlier stages of school and university training. It is con- 
cerned with the essence of life itself, with values rather 
than with mere knowledge, and with the quality of life 
rather than with its activities. The Education Act of 1918 
and the appointment in 1921 by the Board of an advisory 
Committee on Adult Education register the national 
recognition of the full aim and compass of education. 

This was not due to a sudden happy thought. For 
more than a century two streams of thought and action 
had been converging. There was the desire of educated 
men to share what they regarded as their choicest treasure, 
a desire that found expression in efforts of various types, 
from the Adult School through the Mechanics’ Institute 
and the Working Men’s College to University Extension. 
On the other hand there was the eagerness of a gradually 
enfranchised democracy to claim its rights in the kingdom 
of the mind and the spirit, so that Chartists, Co-operators, 
Trade Unionists, and Labour politicians were pioneers of 
education for men and women who had had little or no 
schooling, but desired the knowledge and wisdom which 
would put them in fuller possession of their world. Both 
elements were of course voluntary. But with the dawn of the 
twentieth century and the founding of the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association came a new association of effort on the 
part of the two groups. The universities and organized 
Labour joined forces on a basis of equality, and the Board 
of Education made the necessary financial provision. 
Local Education Authorities too began to help in various 
ways. The functions of the voluntary body, the University, 
and the official Education department—national or local— 
in this common enterprise became clear. During the last 
twenty years a variety of experiments have been made, 
and though still we are only on the threshold of this literally 
tremendous task we now know the essential facts about the 
nature of it and the way in which it must be approached. 

In the year 1924-5 the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion enrolled 31,249 students. In keen rivalry with the 
Workers’ Educational Association, the National Council of 
Labour Colleges, Marxist and opposed to any kind of 
co-operation with University or Education Authorities, 
records 25,071 for that year. Educational settlements 
account for some 6,000 regular students, many of whom 
are in Workers’ Educational Association classes or adult 
schools which co-operate in the creation of the local 
“settlement.” The adult schools bring together week by 
week some 51, 917 men and women for study and discussion. 
The women’s institutes estimate their membership for 


the year at 200,000, and most of these institutes include 
educational activities in their programme. There are seven 
residential colleges for working men and women, three of 
which are recognized by the Board of Education for a 
Capitation grant in aid. The movement is spreading within 
the Churches, as the Church tutorial classes and the 
Catholic study guilds bear witness. In addition to these 
and many other agencies (such as the Y.M.C.A., the 
Y.W.C.A., the Working Men’s Club and Institute Union and 
so forth) which encourage educational pursuits among their 
members, there is the great field of the Arts—music and 
drama more particularly. The Reports of the Adult 
Education Committee on British Music and The Drama in 
Adult Education show an immense amount of activity 
which, if not consciously educational in aim, is developing 
capacity and creating high standards of taste. The Rural 
Library scheme has been adopted by every county Author- 
ity in England save two, and is bringing books to the door 
of the villager. Behind all the provision of books for adult 
students lie the valuable resources and work of the Central 
Library for Students. Special endeavours have been made 
by the British Broadcasting Company to provide specifically 
educational items in its general programme, and if experi- 
ments in the use of differentiated wave-lengths prove 
successful, distinct educational programmes will become 
available for those who desire them. Perhaps the most 
striking, as certainly among the most valuable and success- 
ful, of recent developments in adult education is the scheme 
of lectures and classes now carried on by voluntary service, 
under the auspices of H.M. Prison Commissioners, among 
men and women serving terms of imprisonment. 

On the other hand the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have remodelled and expanded their extra-mural 
work and are not only increasing the number of their 
extension courses and tutorial classes but are also bring- 
ing adult students to the University for a year or more of 
study “ within the walls.” The University College of 
Nottingham and the University of Bristol are distinguished 
among modern foundations for the provision they are 
making, in co-operation with voluntary organizations, for 
adult students. Local Education Authorities are in many 
cases pursuing a generous and enlightened policy of both 
providing and aiding adult education—the L.C.C. with its 
special evening institutes, Middlesex, the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, Leicestershire, Kent, and many others spring 
to mind at once. The Board of Education in its new esti- 
mates allocates £52,000 for adult education, as against the 
£17,500 of five years ago, and its new Regulations for Adult 
Education are designed to encourage and assist a variety in 
the type of course—tutorial, one year, terminal, extension, 
summer-school, and college—which makes provision for 
students at many stages of educational progress possible, 
while at the same time these Regulations stimulate sound- 
ness of method and thoroughness of work throughout. 
Then too we have a British Institute of Adult Education, 
which is undertaking with growing success the necessary 
task of research, criticism, and stimulus such as only a 
society of private individuals drawn from the ranks of 
students, tutors, organizers, officials, and the interested 
public could discharge. To the Institute we owe the new 
Handbook and Directory of Adult Education, and recently 
the first issue of its half-yearly Journal of Adult Education 
has appeared. The World Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, under the leadership of Dr. Mansbridge, seeks to 
bring together the rising movements in countries throughout 
both hemispheres, and the Seamen’s Education Service 
is providing much valued libraries and tutorial help aboard 
sea-going merchant vessels. 

When all this variety of effort has been taken into account, 
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however, we cannot claim, as a nation, that we have done 
more than make an encouraging beginning and map out the 
land to be possessed. Though its place in “ the educational 
system *” is now conceded, the proportion of time, thought, 
personnel and money accorded to adult education, as 
compared with other forms, is almost ludicrously small. 
To many the very words still sound odd, suggesting perhaps 
a desperate effort to retrieve the opportunity of acquiring 
the three R’s which should have been seized in childhood, 
or the more sinister endeavour to spread revolutionary 
propaganda. The truth, however, is that with a few 
increasingly negligible exceptions the movement is made 
up of people whose quest is either a fuller understanding 
and enjoyment of life or a greater social serviceableness— 
or, perhaps more commonly, both. 

The problems facing a comparatively young, rapidly 
expanding, and extraordinarily varied movement are 


naturally many. The two foremost, despite the steady . 


growth of the movement, are how to recruit and retain 
students, and how to secure suitable tutors and leaders. 
There is the ever present scarcity of money, public or 
private, for tutors’ fees, books, bursaries, buildings. Nor 
are existing resources of all kinds as fully utilized as they 
might be if there were more intelligent and generous- 
spirited co-operation between agencies concerned, whether 
voluntary or official. 

Obviously there can be no compulsion of any kind upon 
adults to become students, and the spirit would go out of 
the whole movement if men and women came into it simply 
to qualify themselves for a more remunerative occupation 
—a legitimate, if not by any means the only, reason 
for joining the ordinary technical and evening classes. 
The appeal to potential students becomes much more 
effective as a wider range of subjects and methods can 
be offered, while at the same time a more profound know- 
ledge of people’s needs and wants is obtained. It was 
evident that only the more keen and studious would be 
attracted by the intellectual discipline of a three-year 
tutorial class. But now courses can be graded to suit the 
ability and willingness of the group, and subjects galore 
can be offered. ‘‘ Recreational education ” is seen to have 
a value of its own, apart from its uses in drawing students 
on to more serious work. But above all we have learnt 
that men and women will throw themselves whole-hearted- 
ly into an educational organization only when they feel 
that it is their own. For this reason the voluntary organiza- 
tion must remain par excellence the recruiting agency, 
difficult as it was for Local Education Authorities to 
understand that with the best of intentions they cannot 
compel the desired guests to come in, however plentiful 
and well prepared the feast. The adult student likes to 
join a society which is something more than a formal 
organization for study. He demands the sense of freedom 
which, rightly or wrongly, he misses from the official 
institution. The special L.C.C. institutes have succeeded 
only in the degree to which they have been experiments in 
self-government and have become social centres. 

Since the starting of the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion the effort has been made to interest working-class 
organizations—trade-unions, trades and labour councils, 
branches of the Labour Party, and so forth—as such, and 
thus to carry educational interests on the crest (or in the 
heart) of the great waves of social, industrial, and political 
life of the people. This has obvious advantages : the Club 
and Institute Union and the Co-operative Societies recog- 
nized and acted upon the same principle much earlier. 
Corporate support often creates individual enthusiasm. 
Undoubtedly, too, the educational interest must be related, 
for the adult, to his existing interests. But there are 
dangers of narrowness, particularly experienced by the 
co-operative movement, and of economic or political 
propaganda, as exemplified by the Labour Colleges with 
their Marxist basis and their definite appeal to class con- 
sciousness. For this very reason the educational settle- 


ment idea, which brings all sorts of educational groups 
together at a common centre of social life, and relates the 
whole to university and other sources of supply, has achieved 
considerable success in combining the freedom of the group 
with the variety and balance of a larger corporate whole. 

True as it is that a keen and sociable group of students 
is the greatest centre of attraction to other students, it is no 
less true that the tutor’s capacity and power of sympathetic 
leadership play a large part in winning students. Every 
new stage in the development of the movement during these 
hundred and twenty-five years of its existence has been 
traceable to the work of teachers who were genuine mission- 
aries, loyal to truth and lovers of learning but caring still 
more for that fellowship with men and women which is 
the great alembic for transmuting all the intractabilities 
of social tradition, disparity in knowledge, and political 
antagonism. Young men and women are beginning to 
look upon adult education as a career. If it is also to them a 
vocation, well and good. But intellectual equipment and 
eagerness to teach are only the prerequisites, essential as 
these are. There is a gift of humanness, a power to lead 
others to make the most of themselves, a prophetic spirit 
combined with common sense and clearheadedness, that 
no course of special training will impart. Yet training, in 
the sense of practical work under guidance and criticism, 
is seen with increasing clearness to be necessary. The work 
of tutors and leaders, however, while it demands high 
technical qualifications and qualities of personality and 
experience which are not commonplace, as yet affords to 
few more than a poorly-paid and precarious calling. 

How far will the adult education movement discover its 
own tutors among its present students ? If by that is meant 
students who are industrial and clerical workers the reply 
is, just so far as opportunities can be given to the right men 
and women to secure a full course at a university, for the 
half-baked tutor, whatever his experience as a workman, 
will prove a disappointment, if not a tragedy and a disaster, 
to himself and everyone concerned. The problem of pro- 
viding full-time adult education for at least a reasonable 
proportion of those who desire and are capable of it is a 
pressing one. It is not merely a matter of preparing them 
to be teachers and organizers of adult classes, any more 
than it is for the purpose simply of giving secretaries to 
trade unions or foremen to factories. The object of it is 
to enable men and women to discover themselves and find 
their true place in the life and work of their generation. 
But incidentally some of the best tutors will come from 
their ranks, just as some of the best will continue to come 
by way of public school, university, and subsequent know- 
ledge of the world. The one thing certain, however, is 
that the adult education movement must stand or fall by 
its power of maintaining and increasing the number of 
first-class leaders and tutors. Second best here is defeat 
and destruction. 

If these two are the chief problems of the movement, 
however, some of the others that have been mentioned 
are not less urgent. Amazing things have been accomplished 
with next to no money, because men and women have 
joyfully made sacrifice of time and material ambitions. 
When adult education ceases to require such sacrifice it 
will go the way of all easy and comfortable things. Students 
have made a splendid contribution. Well-wishers have 
been generous in their support. Educational trusts have 
made possible many a valuable experiment that has sooner 
or later become an established and independent activity. 
All these resources will be needed, and in greater measure, 
as the movement extends. There has been a risk, in some 
quarters, of cheapening education too much by limiting 
unduly the financial responsibility of students. The great 
majority of people who could subscribe still fritter away 
without added enjoyment or usefulness to themselves ten 
times as much money every year as would set the whole 
movement free for a mighty advance. The trusts are doing 
nobly, but they are far too few and their resources are 
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strictly limited : more should be founded. Yet ultimately 
the greater part of the burden must and should be borne 
out of rates and taxes. Like elementary and secondary 
education, adult education is a natural function of the 
nation. Many Local Education Authorities are doing 
precisely nothing to discharge their obligations under the 
Education Act in this particular section. Others are by 
comparision exceedingly generous. But it is because most 
have spent so little hitherto that a reasonable demand now 
appears so enormous—three times, five times, even ten or 
twenty times the previous expenditure—though it is still 
less than proportionate and does not add a halfpenny to 
the education rate. Much the same may be said of the 
Board’s expenditure, generous as the recent growth of it 
has been. The Board will inevitably be compelled to ask 
for a vote under this heading that will alarm, the Treasury 
and raise many questions in the House—or cease to treat 
as seriously and encouragingly as it is now doing this 
great but hitherto neglected part of the fruitful territory 
over which it is given charge by Parliament and the nation. 

Many of our universities, while developing tutorial class 
work, have not yet created departments of adult education, 
through which they may serve the whole community, 
and integrate their life with that of the people by whom 
they are surrounded. As the adult education movement 
grows, ever greater demands will be made upon them, but 
some are not even considering how they may be ready to 
meet these. In many instances it is finance that daunts 
even the enthusiasts, but there is also some lack of vision 
and purpose. The majority of Higher Education Committees 


too are, as yet, guiltless of anything like a policy in adult 
education, though they may consider requests as they 
arise. 

We shall never be able to give our children the education 
they ought to have till parents and employers are educated 
too—and continue their education as long as they live. 
Neither industry, politics, nor international affairs will 
become free of internecine strife or fully serviceable to 
the common weal till we have an educated democracy 
which knows how to choose its leaders, follow them, 
criticize them, and if need be replace them by better ones. 
Social life will be in large measure superficial and tawdry 
unless our valuation of art, music, science, philosophy, 
literature, and Nature herself is more discerning. Religion 
and philosophy will have neither depth nor dynamic 
unless knowledge and reverence keep pace in all things 
human and divine. And these are the chief ends of educa- 
tion—adult as other. 


Bec SCHOOL, TOOTING.—This new secondary school, designed 
to meet the urgent need in South London for further secondary 
school accommodation, was formally opened on November 6 
by Sir George Hume, chairman of the London County Council 
It stands on seven acres of ground and accommodates 500 bovs. 
The cost was approximately £56,000, and the buildings repre- 
sent the most modern ideas of school design. Tooting has 
historic relations with Eton and Cambridge, through the grant 
of Tooting lands by Henry VI. This relation is recorded in the 
school arms, two of the lilies of Eton College being included in 
the arms; and Mr. C. H. K. Marten, Lower Master of Eton, 
attended the opening ceremony. 


Varia 


The Board of Education has just issued in blue book form, 
Statistics of Public Education for the Year 1924-5. 
* s s 


Two sections of the October issue of the Librarian and Book 
World are of considerable interest ; these are “ Best Books,” a 
selection of books published month by month, and “‘ Best Books 
Reviewed,” in which is given brief reviews of current publications. 
Both sections are classified on the Dewey Decimal system. 

s $ * 


The second biennial Conference of the World Federation of 
Education Associations will be held at Toronto, Canada, from 
August 7 to 12. We understand that the affiliated associations 
in this country are arranging tours in connexion with the 
Conference at remarkably low inclusive charges. 

* $ * 


The autumn list issued by Messrs. J. W. ARRowsMITH, LTD., 
consists mainly of titles of books for the leisure hour. Some of 
these, however, are of more than passing interest, as for example 
Cherry Kearton’s book on photographing wild life, and the bird 
books by Messrs. H. A. Gilbert and Arthur Brook. 


There are several children’s story books mentioned in the 
recent autumn list of MEssrRs. WILLIAM HEINEMANN, LTD., and 
the general literature includes some interesting titles. Mr. Henry 
Ford, collaborating with Mr. Samuel Crowther, has prepared a 
further volume setting forth his philosophy of business, and a 
selection is also being published of ‘‘ Hakluyt’s Voyages.” 

* * * 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co., LTD., have published a timely 
Christmas catalogue. It contains a good selection of their 
standard works, fiction and otherwise, many of them in special 
presentation bindings. It is interesting to note that the four- 
teenth thousand of Vol. I of the late Sir Sidney Lee’s “ King 


Edward VII” is now on sale. 
* % 


We have received a copy of Pitman’s Shorthand and Type- 
writing Year Book and Diary for 1927 (price 1s. 6d. net). 
Sir William E. Dudley contributes the preface and numerous 
articles of interest are included together with much useful 
information and advice on shorthand, typewriting, and general 
clerical work. 


The organ of the Oxrorp UNIVERSITY Press, the Periodical, 
is more than an advertisement list, for it contains readable 
accounts, often with extracts, of noteworthy works issued by the 
Press. The October issue refers, for example, to “ The Mind of 
Rome,” by Mr. Cyril Bailey; more than fifty Roman writers 
are quoted, and translators of these passages number nearly a 


hundred. 
e e * 


The October issue of History, the quarterly journal of the 
Historical Association, contains the memorandum on the teach- 
ing of history approved by the Council of the Association, and 
forwarded to the Consultative Committee of the Board of 
Education. The memorandum, which refers to schools where 
the leaving age is generally under sixteen years, will be of interest 
to all teachers of history. 

* * * 


The celebration of the one-hundred-and-third anniversary of 
the foundation of the Birkbeck College, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4, will 
be held on Wednesday, December 8, at 8.15 p.m. The Foundation 
Oration will be delivered by the Right Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, 
Warden of New College, Oxford. The Right Hon. the Viscount 
Haldane ot Cloan, President of the College, will preside. 

* * * 


It may be a matter of taste whether the Journal of Philoso- 
phical Studies, the organ of the British Institute of Philosophical 
Studies, be regarded as material for hours of leisure or not, but 
there can be no question as to the value of this publication in 
bringing current philosophical studies before the reading public. 
The October issue (London: Macmillan & Co., 3s. 6d.) contains 
the conclusion of Prof. Leonard J. Russell's article on philosophy 
and science, in addition to other constructive accounts of topics 
of present philosophic interest. 

* s * 


A LEcTURE-DEMONSTRATION OF DALCROZE EURHYTHMNICS 
arranged by the Dalcroze Society, in connection with the Con. 
ference of Educational Associations, will be given on Saturday 
January I, 11.15 a.m., in the New Scala Theatre, Charlotte’ 
Street, London, W.1, by Miss Ethel Driver, L.R.A.M., Dip- 
lomée in Eurhythmics, and Frank Roscoe, formerly Lecturer 
on Education in the University of Birmingham, with illustrations 
by children. Details may be obtained from the Dalcroze Society 
17 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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Reviews 


THE CRAFT OF THE HISTORIAN 


(1) The Writing of History. By J. J. JUSSERAND, Prof. 
W. C. Assott, C. W. CoLsy, and Prof. J. S. BASSETT. 
(7s. 6d. net. Scribner.) 


(2) Faith and History. By J. S. HOYLAND. 
Student Christian Movement.) 


(3) Civilisation or Civilisations : An Essay in the Speng- 
lerian Philosophy of History. By E. H. GODDARD 
and P. A. GIBBONS. (7s. 6d. net. Constable.) 


All the three books under review deal with the art and 
craft of the historian in one form or another. The veteran 
Monsieur Jusserand and his American collaborators are 
concerned with the historian’s literary style ; Mr. Hoyland 
treats of his aim or purpose; Messrs. Goddard and Gib- 
bons deal with the lofty matter of the philosophy which is 
necessary to guide the historian through the mazes of his 
material. 


(1) In 1920 the American Historical Association, dis- 
tressed at the disrepute into which history had fallen in 
the United States, and disgusted at the stodginess of the 
doctoral dissertations which descended in an annual 
avalanche from the four hundred American universities, 
appointed the small but eminent Committee which, under 
M. Jusserand’s chairmanship, has produced the report 
before us. The Committee, first, examined the existing 
situation with a view to discovering why such literary 
artists as Bancroft, Prescott, and Motley had apparently 
left no successors. Secondly, it considered in general 
terms the question of the literary style best suited to the 
presentation of historical researches. Finally, it faced 
the problem of the training of historians in modes of 
expression. The report, and especially M. Jusserand’s 
summary of its general results, is full of interest. It is 
questionable, however, whether it will have much practical 
effect. No improvement in style can relieve the deadly 
dullness or tiresome triviality of the average doctoral 
thesis. 


(2) Mr. Hoyland’s book, treating of the aim of the 
historian and particularly of the teacher of history, has 
recently been reviewed in one of the great literary week- 
lies under the heading, ‘“‘ Religion and Theology.” That 
title, rather than “ Education,” is the one appropriate to 
it. For Mr. Hoyland is wholly a zealous propagandist— 
cosmopolitan, pacificist, ethical—and his interest in history 
is entirely secondary to his interest in the causes of peace 
and international brotherhood. He would frankly convert 
the history lesson into a missionary enterprise. Apparently 
he is quite oblivious of the overwhelming objections to this 
policy of the prostitution of education to propaganda. He 
has, moreover, an exaggerated idea of the influence of 
education on politics, and of the potency of history teaching 
in particular to determine the course of national life. 


(3) Messrs. Goddard and Gibbons are enthusiastic dis- 
ciples of Dr. Oswald Spengler, and their vivacious book is 
a text-book of Spenglerism. As is well known, Dr. Speng- 
ler’s Untergang des Abendlandes proclaimed a cyclic theory 
of history not unlike that which Polybius propounded 
two thousand years ago. It viewed civilization as a sort of 
flower which bloomed, reached perfection, and decayed 
once every fifteen hundred years. Surveying the course of 
history—and exercising much freedom in the manipulation 
of recalcitrant dates—it traced the careers of eight succes- 
sive civilizations which have vanished away, and then 
proceeded to examine the condition of the present ninth or 
West-European civilization which, according to its theory, 
has passed its prime and is hastening to an end due about 
A.D. 2500. The tenth civilization which is to replace it is 
already going through its initial stages in Russia! This 
is the sort of large and baseless generalization which 


(5s. net. 


appeals to the logical and reckless German mind. It 
yields some interesting analogies and some curious coin- 
cidences ; but, as Dr. F. C. C. Schiller hints in an amus- 
ingly candid introduction, there is really nothing in it. 


ROMAN PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


The Mind of Rome. Contributions by C. BalLey, J. BELL, 
G. BARRINGTON-WARD, T. F. HIGHAM, A. N. 
BRYAN-Brown, H. E. BUTLER, M. PLATNAUER, C. 
SINGER. Edited by C. BaILey. (8s. 6d. net. Clarendon 
Press.) 


The Roman Spirit in Religion, Thought, and Ari. 
Prof. A. GRENIER. (16s. net. Kegan Paul.) 


These two volumes supplement each other to a certain 
extent. The Oxford scholars who have put together the 
volume called ‘‘ The Mind of Rome ” are chiefly concerned 
to give examples in translation of the Roman mind as it 
reveals itself in literature from the earliest remains down 
to the middle of the second century A.D. Each literary 
form, which the Romans practised, is considered separately, 
with its own introduction and a few lines of judicious and 
clear comment on each extract. A brief outline of the 
lives of the various writers is also given, so that the whole 
volume constitutes a history of Roman literature illustratcd 
by select passages. 

But the book is not meant to be a history of literature. 
It “is intended primarily for those who know no Latin, 
but wish to form some idea of the great Latin writers and 
what they wrote.” In the introduction Mr. Bailey draws 
attention to the principal characteristics of the Roman 
mind which are reflected in their literature; they are 
manliness (virtus), dignity (gravitas), shrewdness, and 
geniality. Those qualities, however, though they may be 
more conspicuously united in the Roman character than 
elsewhere, are not enough by themselves to make the 
Dermanence or charm of Roman literature, and the quest 
of these qualities divorced from the artistic form in which 
they are clothed is not a very interesting or important 
literary occupation. Only when revealed to us through the 
medium of the Latin language do they assume monu- 
mental and impressive form. It is for this reason that one 
may feel doubt about the informative value of a series of 
translations from the literature of a people whose thought 
was, in most cases, neither original nor imaginative, but 
whose power of dignified expression was unrivalled. 

Of the four qualities mentioned above, dignity is the one 
most universally present in the great literature of Rome, 
and it is just the quality which it is most difficult to 
preserve in English versions, particularly of poetry. The 
English rhyming couplet, for instance, is used to translate 
the Elegies of Propertius and the Satires of Juvenal. The 
latter’s epigrammatic utterance and satiric indignation is 
well preserved in such a metre, but his rhetorical gravitas 
is almost entirely sacrificed. In the same way the deep 
emotional gravitas of Propertius at his best is largely lost 
in rhyming couplets. His tone might be best satisfied by a 
sequence of quatrains, or even of sonnets, in the Shake- 
spearean manner. Ovid, on the other hand, who is totally 
deficient in gravitas, is perfectly represented by rhyming 
couplets, and the pages devoted to him are among the most 
delightful in the book. 

In many cases, we cannot help thinking that it would 
have been better, by sacrificing some of the short excel- 
lencies to have given longer extracts, for instance, in 
Horace’s Satires and Epistles and in Propertius. Statius 
might have received more attention. His Silvae, along 
with Pliny’s Letters, are the best help we have to under- 
standing one aspect of the Roman mind in the first cen- 
tury A.D. 


By 
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M. Grenier’s book is a critical analysis of the Roman 
mind in its historical development carried as far as the 
Augustan Age. He examines it in the three forms of 
Religion, Thought, i.e. Literature, and Art. The formalism 
of Roman religion and its connexion with the State 
supplies a valuable clue to the understanding of their 
literary and artistic creations. The chapters devoted to 
their consideration are excellent ; in particular, the charac- 
terizations of Catullus and Lucretius and of Augustan 
Art and Religion. It is in the matter of art and religion 
that this book is a good supplement to “The Mind of 
Rome,” and we wish that we had more space to devote 
to its appreciation. 


A GREAT BELGIAN POET 


Emile Verhaeren : A Study in the Development of His Art 
and Ideas. By P. M. Jones. (7s. 6d. net. Cardiff : 
University of Wales Press Board. London: Oxford 
University Press.) 


Emile Verhaeren has been called “the representative 
poet of his age ’’; and yet, so insular are we, his name is 
probably unfamiliar, if not actually unknown, to the 
majority of English readers. Indeed, to all but consum- 
mate students of French his poetry is a closed book ; for, 
Fleming as he was, French was his one language. 

Verhaeren is of the line of the prophets. In thought he 
has points of contact with Hugo, Carlyle, Goethe, Nietzsche, 
Tolstoi, Shelley, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Browning; and 
yet he is profoundly original. As did Herr Teufelsdréckh, 
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he passed through a period of profound darkness before 
light broke in upon him and calm of mind was attained. 
Unlike Carlyle and Browning, he is engrossed with the 
crowd rather than the individual. A worshipper of nature 
and a lover of humanity with Wordsworth (both “ lived 
by admiration, hope, and love ”), his sensations in con- 
templating the world and man reach “to the point of a 
paroxysm,” and constitute his religion. But the beauty 
he discerns in the world and in life, if not a new beauty, 1s 
a conception so expanded as to embrace even “ the shocks 
and discords of accident and disaster.” Like Tennyson 
and Whitman, but transcending them, he poetizes new 
creations in industry, politics, and science. He is, there- 
fore, par excellence the poet of material expansion and 
modern science ; in a word, the poet of modernity. Beauty, 
character, matter, spirit are for him but types and modes 
of cosmic energy; and energy was the essence of his 
temperament and genius. 

His forty volumes display a marvellous range of tech- 
nique. In revolt against literary as against all other con- 
ventions, he includes in his works dramas, odes, lyrics, 
and the formless but rhythmical cadences of the verslibriste. 

Verhaeren had a most attractive personality, and his 
home, whether in Paris or Belgium, was a magnetic centre. 
The Great War made him an exile, and he met with a 
tragic death at Rouen, in 1916. Tributes to his greatness 
poured in from all parts of Europe, even from enemy 
countries. 

Mr. Mansell Jones has done good service to the reading 
public in this fine and scholarly study of a great man. 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
CLASSICS 


Epicurus : The Extant Remains. With Short Critical Apparatus. 
Peay and Notes by C. BAILEY. (218. net. Clarendon 
Press. 


Three letters to disciples, the Principal Doctrines and a 
number of fragments, constitute the extant remains of Epicurus. 
To these Mr. Bailey has added the so-called Life from the tenth 
book of Diogenes Laertius, and edits them with a translation 
printed opposite the text, and an ample commentary (pp.173- 
422). Difficulties of text and interpretation are carefully dis- 
cussed and much assistance given for forming some idea of 
Epicurus’ personality and his system as it was developed in his 
own teaching. As Usener’s “ Epicurea’’ has been long out of 
print, Mr. Bailey's volume will be very welcome, not only to 
students of Greek philosophy, but to readers of Lucretius, who 
can now possess and meditate on a few of the aurea dicta perpetua 
dignissima vita of the teacher whom Lucretius regarded with 
such deep veneration. But the remains of Epicurus should 
appeal to a still wider audience. No one who wishes to under- 
stand the development of life and thought in that important 
period, which follows the conquests of Alexander, can afford to 
neglect the study of Epicurus. We look forward with interest 
to the appearance of the further volume of critical essays on 
the system of Epicurus which Mr. Bailey promises in the preface 
to this book. 


Initium : a First Latin Course on the Direct Method, to which is 
A ppended a Book of Exercises and Some Grammar Questions. 
By R. B. APPLETON. Second Edition. Revised. (4s. 

. Cambridge University Press.) 


There are three main reasons why teachers of Latin have 
not all been converted to the direct method: it does not lead 
to a pass in a school examination after four years’ work; it 
demands a greater knowledge of Latin, and a greater facility 
in using it than teachers are conscious of possessing themselves ; 
and it is misleading to suggest to pupils that they are getting 
an insight into classical civilization when they are merely put- 
ting modern ideas into Latin words. In the new edition of 
“ Initium ’’—a book satisfying to the eye and scrupulously 
printed—Mr. Appleton has endeavoured to meet the first 
objection by admitting grammar drill and English sentences 
for translation, and the second by giving more detailed ‘ stage 
directions ” to accompany the oral work; although, as the author 


remarks, ‘‘ a great deal must still be left to the initiative of the 
individual teacher.” The third difficulty still remains. 


Cicero. Somnium Scipionis: A Literal Translation. 
net. Foyle.) 

Sophocles’ Philoctetes. Abridged and Edited with Notes by 
C. E. LAURENCE. (28. Bell.) 

The Culture of Anctent Greece and Rome: A General Sketch. By 
F. PoLtanp, E. REISINGER, and R. WAGNER. Authorized 
Translation from the Second German Edition (1924) by 
‘J. H. FREESE. (218. net. Harrap.) 

The Writers of Greece. By Prof. G. Norwoop. The Writers of 
Rome. By J. W. Durr. In one volume. (7s. 6d. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

The Bacchanals of Euripides: Rendered into English in the 
Original Metres. By MARGARET K. TENNANT. (38. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 

Easy Latin Readings. By Dr. J. M. MILNE. (18. Harrap.) 

The Pageant of Greece. Edited by R. W. LIVINGSTONE. Second 
Impression. (6s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

The Legacy of Greece. Essays by G. Murray, W. R. INGE, 
J. Burnett, Sir T. L. Heatu, D'Arcy W. THOMPSON, 
C. SINGER, R. W. LIVINGSTONE, A. TOYNBEE, A. E. Zm- 
MERN, P. GARTNER, Sir R. BLOmMFIELD. Edited by R. W. 
Livingstone. Fourth Impression. (7s. 6d. net. Clarendon 
Press. 

The M mdo Rome. Contributions by C. Bairey, J. BELL, J.G. 
BARRINGTON-WARD, T. F. HIGHAM, A. N. BRYAN-BROWN, 
H. E. BUTLER, M. PLATNAUER, C. SINGER. Edited by 
C. BaILey. (6s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

The Legacy of Rome. Essays by C. FoLıcNo, E. BARKER, H. S. 
Jones, G. H. STEVENSON, F. DE ZULUETA, H. Last, C. 
BalLeEy, C. SINGER, J. W. MACKAIL, the late H. BRADLEY 
G. McN. RusuHFortH, G. GIOVANNONI, W. E. HEITLAND. 
Edited by C. BAILEY. (8s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 


(1s. 6d. 


Messrs. Williams & Norgate, Ltd., 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2, inform us that they would be glad to receive 
curriculums from any colleges or schools that make a feature of 
horticultural instruction, as they hope to provide an educational 
section in their forthcoming Gardener’s Year Book. 
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EDUCATION 


The Preparatory School System. By K. DuRLsTon. 
net. Holden.) 

Much has been written about the public school, and in this 
little book Mr. Durlston discusses the main problems of the 
preparatory school and, from his valuable experience, indicates 
the means by which the dangers of a boarding school in the 
earlier life of the pupil may be avoided. The book is intended 
as a guide to parents, but it will also be of service to those 
actually concerned in the organization of preparatory schools. 


Disciplina. By Dr. W. H. S. Jongs. (28. 6d. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

The thesis put forward in this book is that although the 
development of interest in subjects themselves is of great educa- 
tional importance, the development of life purposes is of much 
greater importance. Life is a struggle, and education prepares 
for life by training the child to say “ I must.” Behind “I 
must ” is “ Thou shalt.” For the maxim “ Effort through 
interest ” should be substituted: ‘‘ Intelligent self-discipline 
for the sake of an ideal purpose.” The little book is well written, 
and bears evidence of intimate knowledge of the problems of the 
class-room. 


Procrustes, or the Future of English Education. By M. A. PINK. 
(2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

This stimulating little book well maintains the standard of 
the series in which it appears. The writer has a broad grasp of 
his big subject, and puts the essentials well. He pleads for 
more varied types of secondary education, for junior technical 
and trade schools in addition, and for continuation schools for 
the lower mental types who are to follow the more mechanical 
pursuits. He rightly complains that the present secondary 
schools are run as if all, or nearly all, their pupils were destined 
to proceed to universities. And his remarks on the lecture- 
method of university teaching, and the idol of *“ research ” in 
the newer universities, are just. Within a small compass the 
author has dealt with the main lines of desirable reform, and 
he has done so with insight and vigour. 


Organisation and Administration of the Education Department. 
By Dr. ALFRED E. IKIN. (7s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

Dr. Ikin is a well-known and successful administrator, and 
he has written a description of the education department which 
should be of the greatest service not only to those who desire 
to follow the administrative side of education, but also to 
members of public bodies and all interested in education. The 
work of the education department is a modern development in 
local government, and Dr. Ikin’s account—the first of its kind 
and scope—reveals much which has hitherto been outside the 
knowledge of even members of the teaching profession. 


Welsh Independent Grammar Schools to 1600: Their Charters of 
Foundation, Deeds, Statutes, Customs, &c. By L. S. KNIGHT. 
(Cloth, 5s. 6d. Paper, 4s. Newtown: The Welsh Out- 
look Press.) 

Mr. Knight, senior history master at Swansea Grammar 

‘ School, has evidently devoted much time and attention to his 

study, and he now gives a clear and most interesting account of 

the foundation and development of eleven of the eighteen 

Welsh independent grammar schools during the period 1400 to 

1600. He also includes chapters of more general interest on 

Richard Gwyn; The Relation Between the Grammar School 

and the University; Curricula, Aims, and Method; Staff, 

Pupils, and Customs; and concludes with an appendix con- 

taining all the available documents—most of these appearing in 

print for the first time. Altogether he has given educationists 
and historians a concise and most readable account of the 
origin and development of Welsh grammar schools. 


Humanizing Education (a Preface to a Realistic Education.) 
By S. D. SCHMALHAUSEN. (New York: The New Education 
Publishing Co.) 

Modern America is becoming daily more self-conscious and 
self-critical. Not only her dramatists and novelists, but even 
her educators are criticizing her “optimism and credulity.” 
This book is a vehement tirade against the wide gulf between 
education and enlightenment, due to the all-pervading fear of 
truth and reality. 


Die Neueuropdische Evztehungsbewegung. 
(Geheftet, M. 4. Gebunden, M. 5.50.) 
This book contains a series of lectures delivered in the summer 
session of 1926 in the University of Jena. The author gives an 
able discussion of the principles which underlie many modern 
methods in education. 


Von P. PETERSEN. 


(2s. 6d. | H. G. Wells: 


Educationtst. By F. H. Doucuty. (58. net. 
Cape.) 

In reading this book the doubt has often crossed the reviewer's 
mind whether the author would not have done better if he had 
written independently, quoting Mr. Wells at some points, instead 
of offering a comment on Mr. Wells’s presumed educational . 
philosophy. As he says, Mr. Wells is a prophet, and one does 
not expect consistency from a prophet. But Mr. Doughty 
would have done well to remember more constantly that 
Mr. Wells is also an artist, and that one does not necessarily get 
at his views by reading what he puts into the mouths of his 
varied gallery of characters. Still, making due allowance for 
the tendency to take Mr. Wells too literally, one can truly say 
that Mr. Doughty’s monograph may help in the useful work of 
disturbing our complacency about modern education. That is 
all to the good. Few people, to take another example, would 
now subscribe to Herbert Spencer’s main views on education. 
But there is no doubt whatever that he gave our ideas the shak- 
ing up that they needed. So may it be with Mr. Wells. 


A Day Continuation School at Work: Papers by Twelve Con- 
bributors. (1926 Issue Containing Additional Chapter on 
Recent Developments of the Scheme.) Edited by W. J. 
Wray and R. W. FERGUSON. (8s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

The chief virtue of this book is that it is a record of actual 
experience. The growth of a system of continuation schools 
on a national scale is a hope deferred. But only deferred, not 
extinguished. Hence the value of setting down in permanent 
form something that has been definitely achieved. The writers 
of the several essays make no claim to have solved the prob- 
lems of continuation schools, but only to have experimented 
intelligently and with hopeful results. The book was published 
in 1920, but this new edition gives an account of later develop- 
ments at the Bourneville Day Continuation School—the scene 
of this valuable experiment. 


The Folk High Schools of Denmark and the Development of a 
Farming Community. By H. Bectrup, H. Lunp, and P. 
MANNICHE. (6s. net. Copenhagen: Nyt Nordisk Forlag. 
Arnold Busck. London: Oxford University Press.) 

The high schools of Denmark, and their remarkable influence 
upon national life, have been made known to English readers, 
chiefly through the writings of Mr. J. S. Thornton. In the 
present volume we have a first-hand account of an extraordinary 
development in rural education, humanistic and vocational. A 
rural revival in England seems highly probable; indeed one can 
already discern its early stages. The example of Denmark is, 
therefore, of special interest at the present time, and this short 
but sufficient treatise, printed in Denmark we observe, thus 
appears at the right moment. | 


Character, Conduct, and Study : How to Make the Most of School 
Life—Suggestions for Students tn High School. By W. H. 
CUNNINGHAM. (3S. 6d. net. New York and London: 
Putnam.) 

Four Essentials of Education. By Dr. T. J. JONES. (6s. Scribner.) 

American Universities: A Lecture Delivered at the University 
of Manchester on 16th November, 1925. By E. FIDDES. 
(zs. 6d. net. Manchester University Press. London: 
Longmans.) 

The Supervision of Vocational Education of less than College 
Grade. By J. C. Wricut and C. R. ALLEN. (158. net. 
New York: Wiley. London: Chapman & Hall.) 

Education and Vocations: Principles and Problems of Voca- 
tional Education. By Prof. T. H. EATON. (12s. 6d. net. 
New York: Wiley. London: Chapman & Hall. 

History of Manual and Industrial School Education. y Prof. 
L. F. ANDERSON. (7s. 6d. net. New York and London: 
Appleton.) 

Curriculum Problems. By T. H. Briaos. 
York: Macmillan.) 

An Introduction to the Study of Education and to Teaching. By 
E. P. CUBBERLEY. (78. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

The College President. By Dr. C. F. THwina. (ros. 6d. net. 
New York: Macmillan.) 

The Rise and Progress of the Dalton Plans Reflections and 
Opinions after more than Three Years’ Working of the Pian. 
By A. J. Lyncw. (4s. net. Philip.) 

The Inglis Lecture, 1926. Opportunity and Accomplishment tn 
Secondary Education. By P. H. Hanus. (4s. 6d. net. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press.) 


(4s. 6d. net. New 
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ECONOMICS 


The Facts of Industry : The Case for Publicity. (18. net. Mac- 
millan 7 


In this pamphlet we have the report of a strong unofficial | 


committee of economists, employers, trade union leaders, 
accountants, &c., who have been investigating the desirability 
and possibility of increased statistical publicity in industry and 
commerce. Their results are collected in three chapters, dealin 

with industrial relations, trade fluctuations, and (less fully 

with company investments. The book is a valuable and carefully 
reasoned plea for a more widespread knowledge of industrial 
facts, and should form an excellent basis for discussion. 


An Introduction to Modern Commerce. Edited by T. H. 
DonalLp. (Pitman’s Commercial Readers, No. 3, Senior.) 
Second Edition. (3s. net. Pitman.) 

This is an elementary book on the organization of modern 
trade, treated on the practical side, and covering such ancillary 
subjects as currency, banking, transport, insurance, and taxa- 
tion. It is written in a light and chatty style, with exercises to 
each of its forty chapters, and plenty of good illustrations. 


Politics and Economics. By H. G. Wirtiiams, M.P. (58. net. 
Murray.) 

Mr. Williams has endeavoured to expound the elements of 
economics and at the same time to apply them to various 
“ outstanding controversies of the day.’ The problems dealt 
with are mainly of a financial kind, such as banking, foreign 
trade, protection, and the capital levy. But the book, to which 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain has contributed a Foreword, is too 
much of a party pamphlet to be of real educational value. 


Industry and Commerce. By Prof. J. R. SmitH. New Edition. 
(12s. net. Constable.) 


This substantial American volume of 770 pages, with its 
statistical appendix and its 355 illustrations, diagrams, and 
maps, is worth a place in the school reference library as a cyclo- 
paedia of economic geography, despite the fact that half of it is 


devoted to the United States and that “ Latin America and the 
Orient receive more than usual attention.” It is a readable and 
attractive book, and there are exercises to each chapter. 


Business Economics. By Sir W. AsHLEY. (28. 6d. net. Long- 
mans.) 


By the term “ business economics ” as distinguished from 
“ political economy ” Sir William Ashley means “ the study of 
the organisation and financing of business concerns, of the 
manufacturing policy of business concerns, of their price policy, 
their labour policy, and so on, as they present themselves in the 
effort to secure profit.” His book contains three lectures recently 
delivered at the Commercial College at Copenhagen, and dealing 
with such subjects as cost accounts, the influence of overhead 
charges on business policy, dumping, integration, and direct 
trading. The treatment of these matters is thoroughly competent, 
though necessarily brief. 


Commerce. Stage I: an Introductory Textbooh on Business 
Economics. By A. JAMES. (2s. 6d. Pitman.) 


The author of this useful little text-book is an experienced 
teacher of commercial subjects, and he writes clearly and con- 
cisely about the nature and organization of trade, with such 
ancillary subjects as money and banking. The book is illustrated 
by many diagrams and facsimile documents, and test questions 
are appended to each chapter. 


The Evolution of Modern Capitalism: A Study of Machine 
Production. By J. A. Hopson. New and Revised Edition. 
(7s.,6d. net. Walter Scott Publishing Co.) 

Mr. Hobson has added to his well-known book a long supple- 
mentary chapter on the development of capitalism during the 
first quarter of the twentieth century, and particularly since 
the war. It includes an able analysis of present-day industria} 
problems and the tendency towards increased public control in 
industry, and lays stress on the development of electric power 
as the dominating factor in the future economy of the world 


ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 


Introduction to Sally. By the author of “ Elizabeth and her 
German Garden.” (7s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

Mr. Pinner, a small grocer of Islington, leads a perturbed life 
because of the good looks of Mrs. Pinner, which attract to the 
shop an undue proportion of male customers. His anxiety 
lasts until, twenty years after their marriage, Salvation, or 
Salvatia, or Sally, is born. But, mater puchra, pulchrior filia ; 
on attaining adolescence, Sally, instead of her mother, becomes 
the cynosure of neighbouring eyes, and Mr. Pinner’s worries 
are renewed. Ingenuous as she is beautiful, Sally is the innocent 
source of constant (and to the reader most amusing) solicitude 
alike to her father, now a widower, and to her husband, a Cam- 
bridge student. Amongst her many admirers is a nonagenarian 
duke, who bequeaths a mansion to Sally; and there, after a 
temporary alienation from her husband, she settles down 
seriously to married life. Such, in baldest outline, is a tale every 
page of which sparkles with piquant humour. “The end of 
this story,” says the gifted authoress, ‘‘ is the merest introduction 
to Sally.” We trust this sentence contains the promise of a 
sequel. 


Pitman's Book of Synonyms and Antonyms. (28. 6d. net. Pitman.) 
An excellent help in the choice of words to both student and 
writer. 


Test Papers in English: For the Use of Candidates Preparing for 
School Certificate, Matriculation, and Similar Examinations. 
By F. W. Rosinson. (2s. Pitman.) 

A collection of fifty examination papers, interesting in them- 
selves and calculated to provide practice for any intending 
matriculant. The papers embody those features which are 
common to the matriculation examinations of all the examining 
bodies and have been prepared by a secondary teacher who is 
also an examiner. 


Izaak Walton's Lives. Dr. John Donne, Sir Henry Wotton, 
Mr. Richard Hooker, Mr. George Herbert, Dr. Robert Sander- 
son, (1s. 6d. net. Nelson.) 

A useful and attractive edition of this well-known classic. 


Words Ancient and Modern. By E. WEEKLEY. (58. net. Murray.) 

Readers of his latest etymological work will agree more than 
ever with the critic who said that, if Prof. Ernest Weekley 
undertook the compilation of a railway time-table, he would 
contrive to make it diverting. In this volume Prof.Weekley sets 


out to trace the adventures in childhood, youth, and middle- 
age of words which have met with unusual vicissitudes, or as 
he has it, of words " with a past,” as well as to tell the story 
of new-comers to the country, like jumper, soviet, robot, swaraj. 
Knowing him to be a ripe scholar, we follow with confidence 
and delight his playful lead in his dealings with a subject often 
looked upon as both dull and difficult. The book would be a 
most acceptable Christmas gift to lovers of English, and it 
should be placed in the hands of all whom we wish to inspire 
with that love, for assuredly not even the laziest or most 
indifferent could be bored or repelled. 


The Art of Story Writing. By F. M. Perry. (6s. net. Bell.) 


This is no ordinary manual of composition as its title might 
imply. It is a skilful analysis of the purpose certain writers of 
stories have set before them, of their conception of their art, and 
of their success in embodying theory in practice. The author, 
himself an American, discourses mainly on transatlantic novelists; 
but the Russian realists, Conrad, and some characteristics of the 
old ballads are also included in his survey. Cleverly framed sub- 
titles summarize the author’s estimate of the writer’s under 
review. It is safe to promise that no careful reader will peruse 
these criticisms and return to the several story-writers without 
increased power of appreciation. 


Debits and Credits. By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Macmillan.) 


Mr. Kipling’s latest work, a collection of brief stories and 
poems, is from its title onwards a book of enigmas. At least a 
second reading is usually necessary before the significance of 
the piece is perceived ; but once it is grasped there is ample 
reward for the trouble taken. The keen observation, the quaint 
learning, the subtle humour, the vivacity, the patriotism, the 
kindliness, the wide charity that one associates with Kipling 
are here in abundance. His characters are vividly and dramati- 
cally portrayed. Some of the pieces contain references to the 
Great War, such as “ The Vineyard,” ‘‘ A Madonna of the 
Trenches,” ‘‘ The Gardener.” Stories of the ‘‘ Stalky & Co.’’ 
type are here, and whimsicalities in ‘‘ Sea Constables ” and 
“ The Janeites.”” ‘‘ In the Interests of the Brethren ” is instinct 
with kindliness. “ We and They ” is delightfully Gilbertian in 
rhythm and word-play: its obvious moral is to see ourselves 
as others see us. “ The Legend of Truth ” exemplifies in original 


(7s. 6d. net. 
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and striking fashion the well-worn adage that truth is stranger 
than fiction. “On the Gate” is reminiscent of ‘‘ The Vision 
of Judgment,” but, while not intended to compete with it in 
power, has inoffensive and playful humour in place of Byron’s 
scathing and sometimes repellent irony. Deep significance 
underlies ‘‘ The Supports’’; but the crowning instances for 
subtlety, intensity, and poignancy of spiritual import are “ The 
Gardener ” and ‘“ The Burden,” prose and verse, closely linked 
by their inner meaning, with which the volume ends. The 
attractive externals of the volume are uniform with the pub- 
lisher’s issue of Kipling’s other works. 


Bhim Singh: A Romance of Mughal Times. 
SELL. (38. Macmillan.) 

This is a semi-historical romance, the chief personages of 
which run adventurous careers during the war between Aurang- 
zeb and Rajputana (1679-1690). Prince Bhim Singh is the hero, 
and Premabai the heroine. During the war both experience 
thrilling adventures. Premabai is actuated to deeds of astonish- 
ing bravery and unselfishness by her love of the prince, who, 
deeply as he admires her, cannot reciprocate her love, being 
enthralled by the beauty of Ambalika, a princess in ward. The 
hero and heroine are ultimately married—not to each other. 
The story, if thus structurally defective, is full of life and colour, 
but the style is academic rather than fictional. 


On Heroes, Hero-Worship and the Heroic in History. By T. 
CARLYLE. With an Introduction and Notes by H. M. 
BuTLerR. 2 Vols. (2s. each. Macmillan.) 

This is a tasteful, and should prove an exceptionally useful, 
edition of Carlyle’s ‘‘ Heroes,” whether for school and university 
requirements or the general reader. The editor has contributed 
a brief yet very competent introduction to Volume I, which is 
repeated and, to suit the subjects of the later lectures, extended 
in Volume II. The notes to both volumes are excellently 
adapted to the needs of readers. 


The Socrates Booklets. 1. Addison. Selected Essays. Edited 
by G. A. Sheldon. 2. Milton. Paradise Lost. Books I, II, 
and III. Edited by H. M. Marcorioutu. (Paper, Is. 
Cloth, rs. 3d. Black.) 

This is a useful series, numbering among its attractions clear 
type and a low price. Each of the essays and each of the books 
of ‘‘ Paradise Lost” is followed by a number of questions 
classified according to whether they should be manageable after 
a first reading or are only to be attacked after more detailed 
study or require knowledge obtained from other books. 


Everybody's Pepys: The Diary of Samuel Pepys, 1660-1669. 
Abridged from the Complete Copyright Text, and Edited 
by O. F. MorRSHEAD. (Ios. 6d. net. Bell.) 

Selecitons from Cobbett’s Rural Rides. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by G. Boas. (18. 9d. Macmillan.) 

For Sons of Gentlemen. By K. SuHaw. (7s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

Harmer John: An Unworldly Story. By H. WALPOLE. (7s. 6d. 
net. Macmillan.) 

Puck of Pook’s Hill. 
(4s. Macmillan.) 

Rewards and Fairies. 
(4s. Macmillan.) 

The Jungle Book. The Second Jungle Book. 
KIPLING. School Edition. 

The Grip-Fast English Books: 
Verse for Schools. Compiled by F. O. FORBES. 
The Spirit of Chivalry. (2s. 3d.). 
Literature. (2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

To Meet Mr. Stanley. By DorotHy JOHNSON. 
Longmans.) 

The Kingsway Series of Composition Cards. A Set of 48 Illus- 
trated Cards, each bearing a Carefully-devised Plan of Com- 
position and Helpful Vocabulary. Set 1. (Junior). Set 2. 
(Intermediate). Set 3. (Senior). (3s. net per set. Evans.) 

The Novels of Jane Austen: The Text Based on Collation of the 
Early Editions. By R. W. CHAPMAN. With Notes, Indexes, 
and Illustrations from Contemporary Sources. In five 
volumes. Vol. 1. Sense and Sensibility. Vol. 2. Pride and 
Prejudice. Vol. 3. Mansfield Park. Vol. 4. Emma. Vol. 5. 
Northanger Abbey and Persuasion. Second Edition. (5s. 
net each vol. Clarendon Press.) 

A Dictionary of Modern English Usage. By H. W. FOWLER. 
(7s. 6d. net. India paper, ros. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

English Prose and Poetry. Selected and Annotated by Prof. 
J. M. Manry. Revised Edition. (15s. net. Ginn.) 

Virginibus Puerisque and Across the Plains. By R. L. STEVENSON. 
(Cloth, 2s. net. Leather, 3s. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 


By Prof. F. R. 


By RuDYARD KIPLING. School Edition. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. School Edition. 


By RUDYARD 
(4s. each. Macmillan.) 

An Anthology of Prose and 
Book V. 
Book VI. The Spirit of 


(7s. 6d. net. 


The Adventures of Don Quixote. Abridged and Adapted by 
EmILy UNDERDOWN. (18. 3d. Nelson.) 

Historical Portraits from English Literature. Selected and Edited 
by Dr. F. W. TICKNER. (18. 9d. Nelson.) 

The Flying Trunk and Other Stories. By Hans CHRISTIAN 
ANDERSEN. (13. 3d. Nelson.) 

The Tales the Letters Tell. Book I1I—Upper. (2s. 6d. Grant 
Educational Co.) 

Tales that History Tells (Boys and Girls of the Past). By EVELYN 
SMITH. Book III. (2s. 6d. Grant Educational Co.) 

The Eclipse Spelling Books. Intermediate. Senior. (2d. each. 
Grant Educational Co.) 
Essays of To-day and Yesterday. Stacy AUMONIER. J. B. 
PRIESTLEY. EDWARD THOMAS. (Is. each net. Harrap.) 
Folk Tales of the Nations. Retold by Dr. B. L. K. HENDERSON 
and C. CALVERT. (Is. 6d. Nelson.) 

Johnson and Boswell in the Highlands. Abridged from JOHN- 
son’s “ Journey to the Western Islands ” and BosweELL's 
“ Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides.” Edited by J. BAILEY. 
(1s. 9d. Nelson.) 


Christmas Plays. Christmas Waits (A Prologue). The Well of 
Life. The Wise Men. The Innocents. By B. D. JONES. 
(2s. net. Heffer.) 

Something quite beautiful might be made out of each of these 
sketches—more of the nature of tableaux linked up by music 
than plays—if a sufficient number of singers and some instru- 
mentalists were available for the interspersed carols, hymns, 
and extracts from modern composers like Holst and Walford 
Davies. They are well worth the attention of those on the look 
out for a novelty for end of term or Christmas vacation enter- 
tainments. 


A Book of Longer Modern Verse. Selected with an Introduction, 
by Prof. E. A. PARKER and Notes by C. WILLIAMS. (28. net. 
Clarendon Press.) 

Whether we can entirely agree with his judgments or not, we 
must admire the boldness and penetration of Prof. Parker in 
the all-too-brief introduction, in which he sums up the leading 
features of the Victorian era and attempts to group the main 
tendencies of modern poetry. Nearly all the selected poems 
are by living writers. 


The Minor Poems of Dante. Translated into English Verse. By 
L. pe’ Luccnyr. (73s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 
Rabindranath Tagore: Poet and Dramatist. By E. THOMPSON. 

(10s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Saint Joans of Orleans: Scenes from the Fifteenth Century 
Mystere du Siège d'Orléans. Selected and Translated by 
Joan Evans. The Text Edited by Prof. P. STUDER. (7s. 6d. 
net. Clarendon Press.) 

Poems. By A. Y. CAMPBELL. (73. 6d. net. Longmans.) 


Prometheus. 1. Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus: A Metrical 
Version. 2. Prometheus Unbound. By C. W. MENDELL. 
(9s. net. New Haven: Yale University Press. London: 


Oxford University Press.) 
Questions on Palgvave’s Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics and 


on Lyrical Ballads. By D. VENTHAM and M. E. KING. 
(1s. 8d., post free. Shrewsbury : Wilding.) 
Selections from Shelley. Edited by E. H. BLAKENEY. (18. 6d. 


Macmillan.) 

Massinger’s A New Way to Pay Old Debts. Edited by A. H. 
CRUICKSHANK. (6s. net. Clarendon Press.) 

Much Ado About Nothing. The Winter's Tale. Edited by 
G. B. Harrison and F. H. PRITCHARD. (18. each. Harrap.) 

Poems Selected from the Works of Robert Browning, and edited, 


with Introduction and Notes, by F. W. ROBINSON. (38. 6d. 
University of London Press.) 
A Book of Modern Verse. Compiled by J. C. Smiru. (2s. 6d. 


Clarendon Press.) 

A Book of Longer Modern Verse. 
(3s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

The Lyfe of Saynt Radegunde. Edited from the Copy in Jesus 
College Library by F. BRITTAIN. (38. 6d. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

Shakespeare's The Tempest. 
Nelson.) 

Shakespeare's As You Like It. 
(1s. gd. Nelson.) 

The House of Three Windows. 
net. Longmans ) 

As You Like It. (6s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Fifty London Rhymes for Children. Chosen by FLORENCE B. 
HYETT. (2s. 6d. Blackwell.) 


Chosen by E. A. PARKER. 


Edited by J. HAMPDEN. (Is. 9d. 
Edited by EVELYN SMITH. 


By Eva GorE-Bootu. (38. 6d. 
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The German Lyric Since Goethe. An Anthology by M. BERN, 
with an Introduction by W. Rose and a Chapter on Metre 
by Prof. H. G. Atxtns. (7s. 6d. Hachette.) 


German Lyrics and Ballads: From Klopstock to Modern Times. 
Edited by B. J. Vos and P. A. Barsa. (6s. 6d. net. 
Harrap.) 

Maximilian Bern’s anthology contains over 1,000 poems by 
about 350 authors of the last 100 years. They have been chosen 
with good judgment and present remarkable evidence of the 
excellence of recent German lyric poetry. Mr. Rose, who is 
Lecturer in German in the University of London, has written a 
useful introduction on the development of German poetry 
during the last 100 years; and Prof. Atkins, whose ‘‘ History of 
German Versification ’’ (published by Methuen a few years ago) 
is justly esteemed, has furnished a chapter on the “ Metrical 
Forms of German Lyric Poetry,” which is clear and interesting. 
The text of the anthology, which runs to over 600 pages, is well 
printed in an attractive modern type. The authors are given 
in alphabetical order. The absence of biographical details is to 
be regretted. The second anthology hails from America, and 
differs from the one just dealt with in several respects. It 
covers a longer period ; about 140 of its 350 pages are given to 
earlier poets than those included in Bern’s book; 37 writers 
of the last roo years are represented, as against Bern's 350, the 
only one who appears solely in the American book being Stefan 
George, who is notoriously reluctant to allow the inclusion of 
his poems in such selections. There is no introduction on 
German poetry in this book, but the compilers have supplied 
“ remarks on versification,” brief biographies of the poets, with 
some reference to various tendencies of lyric poetry, and useful 
notes on the text. 


A Junior French Reader. By Prof. R. L. G. RITCHIE and J. M. 
Moore. (3s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 


Prof. Ritchie and Mr. Moore may be trusted to do admirably 
whatever they undertake, and this ‘‘ Junior French Reader ”’ 
they have compiled is no exception to the rule. Twenty-six 
pieces are contained in the book, averaging four pages in length. 
There is an extract from L’Avare, two La Fontaine fables, and 

ieces from Rousseau and Voltaire; the rest of the authors all 

long to the nineteenth century. Full and useful notes are 
supplied, and there is a vocabulary. Four pictures (by English 
artists) have been added, and form an attractive feature. 


First German Book. By A. E. ORTON and L. G. Sac. (38. 6d. 
Murray.) 

On the whole this book must be regarded as embodying rather 
old-fashioned ideas, which may of course prove an attraction 
for some teachers. There is plenty of translation in the exercises, 
including such sentences as ‘‘ we eat with the teeth,” “ the hats 
are for the head,” “ the trees are thick and strong.” The German 
of the “ Lesestticke’’ is sometimes of doubtful quality, e.g. 


“wir nehmen den Reif in der Hand,” “ vom König beliebt,” 
‘‘ ertrunken worden sein,” ‘‘ du bist daran nicht iibler,” “du 
erhatest.”’ 


A German Grammar, Simple and Complete, arranged on New 
Lines with Middle Index and a Synopsis providing a full 
Résumé of the Grammar for Use in the Correction of Written 
Work, and for Revision Purposes. By C. R. CARDWELL. 
(3s. Hachette.) 

The title is so descriptive that little more need be said about 
this ingenious book, except that the execution is good. Mr. 
Cardwell is evidently an experienced teacher, for he has selected 
his material judiciously. The book has been printed, and the 
proof read, with commendable care. We only wish that Mr. 
Cardwell had observed the familiar rule that in German a comma 
precedes a dependent clause. 


French of To-Day: a Dictionary of Words and Phrases in 
Common Use. By H. N. Aparir. French-English. (2s. 6d. 
Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

We gladly direct attention to this very carefully compiled 
and helpful handbook, which should satisfy the needs of young 
students better than many more comprehensive dictionaries. 
The clear type in which it is printed commends it at once, as 
well as the very reasonable price at which it is issued. Mr. Adair 
is a teacher of great experience, and he appears to have been very 
successful in the difficult task of selection and rejection. He 
has supplied good renderings, not shrinking from colloquial 
equivalents. Some words, like “ a, de, faire,” are treated with 


particular care and skill, as is right in view of their varied 
idiomatic uses. The phonetic transcription of some words is 
given; this seems to us the only part of the work which calls 
for some revision. Thus, it would have been better to be consis- 
tent in indicating the pronunciation of the numerals; and there 
is a good deal of uncertainty as regards the use of the length 
mark. Apart from this minor blemish, the book may be warmly 
recommended for wide adoption. 


La Composition Libre d'après la Méthode Directe. Par L. M. 
Hayes. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 


Examiners who have to correct free compositions are often 
heard to complain of the paucity of the candidates’ vocabulary, 
even when they are dealing with quite ordinary subjects. That 
charge will not be levelled against those who have conscientiously 
worked through the forty sections of Mr. Hayes’s “ La Compo- 
sition Libre,” for he supplies a large number of words and 
idiomatic phrases for the treatment of his subjects, which cover 
a wide range, from Le Chat to La Société des Nations. Thus, in 
dealing with the former subject, we find suggestions for the 
enirée en matière; and then, under ‘“ description,” six sub- 
sections dealing with robe ; la téte ; les yeux du chat ; démarche et 
attitudes du chat; habitudes de l'animal ; caractère de l'animal. 
A vocabulaire supplies some more useful words and phrases, and 
then there are exercises in grammar and vocabulary. With such 
an ample equipment, the pupil should be able to tackle the essay 
subjects with confidence. 


André Maurois. Les Silences du Colonel Bramble. Edited by 
E. A. PuirLLirs and E. G. Le GRAND. (4s. 6d. Cambridge 
University Press.) 


André Maurois. Les Discours du Docteur O'Grady. Edited by 
E. G. LE Grand. (3s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 


These remarkable war books are now available, in a very 
attractive form—admirably printed and serviceably bound. 
They are, moreover, furnished with a prefatory note by 
M. Maurois and a mainly biographical introduction by the 
editors, who have also supplied, at the end of the book, notes in 
French which explain what may give difħculty in the text, as 
well as a short list of war and military terms. The books seem 
particularly well suited for the private reading of our more 
advanced pupils. 


The Oxford Book of French Verse, XIIIth Century to XXth 
Century. Chosen by ST. Jonn Lucas. (8s. 6d. net. India 
paper, ros. net. Clarendon Press.) 


Zadig ou La Destinée. By VOLTAIRE. Edited with Notes by 
H. W. PRESTON, and a Glossary. (2s. Clarendon Press.) 


Technical and Scientific French. Edited, with Notes and Vocabu- 
lary, by Prof. E. B. WıLLIAaĮms. (4s. 6d. net. Heath.) 


Nouveaux Pas en Français: An Elementary French Course. 
By M. L. CnaruzeT and W. M. DANIELS. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 


A Summary of the French Verbs, Exhibiting an Entirely New 
System of Conjugation, by which the Forms of any French 
Verb may be Ascertained at a Glance ; together with Numerous 
Practical Illustrations of their Idiomatic Construction, Copious 
Notes, and a List of the Principal Verbs. By M. DE BEAU- 
VOISIN. Ninety-sixth Edition. (1s. 3d. net, wrapper. 23. 
net, cloth. Marlborough.) 


The Active French Course. First Year. By Dr. F. A. HEDGCOCK. 
(Pupil’s Book, 2s. 6d. Teacher’s Book: Containing the 
First Ten (Oral) Lessons, with Notes, 1s. 6d. University 
of London Press.) 


Chrestomathie Française: Morceaux Choisis de Prose et de 
Poésie, avec Prononciation Figurée a l’'Usage des Étrangers, 
Précédés d'une Introduction sur la Méthode Phonétique. Par 
J. Passy et A. RamBeau. Cinquième Edition, Revue et 
Corrigée. (6s. 6d. net. Harrap.) ` 


A New History of Spanish Literature. By J. FITZMAURICE- 
KELLY. (12s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 


Test Papers in German: For the Use of Candidates Preparing 
for School Certificate, Matriculation, and Similar Examina- 
tions. By H. MIDGLEY. (2s. Pitman.) 


Chateaubriand. Selections. With Appreciations by THIERRY, 
FLAUBERT, VINET, SAINTE-BEUVE, NISARD, FAGUET, 
BRUNETIÈRE, and LAMAITRE. With an Introduction and 
Notes by G. RoGER. (4s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

(Continued on page 898) 
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W. & R. CHAMBERS'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NOW READY. Volumes I to VIII of the New Edition of 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. A Dictionary of 
Universal Knowledge. Edited by Davin PATRICK, LL.D., and 
WILLIAM GEDDE, M.A., B.Sc. 

To be completed in 10 volumes. Cloth 20s. net ; hf.-moro.,35s. net 
per volume. 


New Edition, 1,006 paces. Cloth, 15s. net: half morocco, 30s. net. 


CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. The 


Great of all Nations and all times. Edited by WILLIAM GEDDIE, 
M.A., B.Sc., and J. LIDDELL GEDDIE, M.A. 


THE FRINGES OF EDINBURGH. By Joun GEDDIE, 
Author of “ The Fringes of Fife,” “ Romantic Edinburgh,” &c. 
7s. 6d. net 
Illustrated by ARTHUR WALL, with 16 full-page drawings in colour 
and a host of ‘dainty pen-and- -ink sketches picturing scenes and places 

full of romantic, historical, and literary associations. 


OVER THE SEA TO SKYE. 78. 6d. net 
By ALASAIR ALPIN MacGRECoR, Author of *‘ Behold the Hebrides!” 
Illustrated with 40 beautiful photographs. 

With a foreword by the Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay MACDONALD. 


Reading this Novel adds to the joy of Life 
THE KEY ABOVE THE DOOR. By Maurice WALSH. 
7s. 6d. net 
The Sunday Times says of this romance of the Highlands: “ . 
There is fun as well as passion and poetry in the book. One of the 
most thoroughly enjoyable novels published for a long time past.” 


EDUCATING A HUSBAND. By Jonn L. ae 
. ne 


A mélange of Marriage, Morals, and Motors. 
SCOTLAND’S HEIR! By WINIFRED DUKE. 
7s. 6d. net 


“ The Prince, Lord George, Elcho, Sheridan, Clementina—they are all 
quite unforgettable.’"—-HUGH WALPOLE. 


EDINBURGH MEMORIES AND SOME WORTHIES. 
By Councillor WILSON M‘LAREN. 3s. 6d. net 
These reminiscences will delight all lovers of Auld Reekie. 


THE CATHEDRALS OF SCOTLAND. By IanG. Jiunsaw, 
With Foreword by Sir GEo. DouvGLas. Bart. Beautifully kairata, 


ADAM BEDE. Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE. 
7s. 6d. net 


Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE. 
7s. 6d. 


LORNA DOONE. 


net 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. 
Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE. 7s. 6d. net 


THE PRACTICAL DAILY MENU. By C. B. Shweta 
- net 

Suggestions and recipes for 365 Breakfasts, 865 Dinners, see Suppers. 
“Think of it, ye housewives. Almost too good to be true!” 
—Evening Times. 


CHAMBERS’S GIFT-BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Tastefully bound and charmingly illustrated. 

THE PEDLAR'S PACK. Mrs. ALFRED BALDWIN, 6s. net 
A series of Charming Fairy Stories by the mother of Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin, Prime Minister. 

THE BLACK TRIANGLE. Escott LYNN. 5s. net 
A patriotic and modern adventure story showing how the boys 
circumvented Bolshevik efforts. 

THE TROUBLES OF TAZY. 

KENYA KIDDIES. 

A story of Settlers’ children. 

JO OF THE CHALET SCHOOL. E. M. BRENT-DYER. 3s. 6d. net 

THE SCHOLARSHIP GIRL AT CAMBRIDGE. 

JOSEPHINE ELDER. 3s. 6d. net 

OVER AN UNKNOWN OCEAN. DAVID KER. 3s. 6d. net 

“The happiness and fun that David Ker’'s stories gave me as a boy 

I shall never forget, and I wish that he were still alive that I could tell 

him so.’”’"—HtGH WALPOLE. 

THE CAMP FIRE TORMENT. 

BUD AND ADVENTURE. 

A school story 


Buy these two COLOURED PICTURE BOOKS and encourage 

in young folks a love for animals. 

THE *TROCIOUS TWINS AT SEA 6s. net 
Illustrated in colour and black-and-white by N. PARKER, with 
verses by B. PARKER. A charming book for children. 

BLOBBS AT THE FAIR. G. VERNON STOKES, A.R.B.A. 6s. net 

Mr. G. Vernon Stokes’s pictures describing the Bull Doe's adventures 

“at the Fair” are irresistible, and the verses by Miss Parker add 

piquancy to the pictures, 


ELSIE J. OXENHAM. 5s. net 
May BALDWIN. 3s. 6d. net 


ELSIE OXENHAM. 238. 6d. net 
ANNE MACDONALD, 28. 6d. net 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 
38 Soho Sq., LONDON, W.1; 339 High St., EDINBURGH 
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THE TEACHING OF ART 


TWO MEDICI SCHEMES ON 
THE L.C.C. REQUISITION LIST 


MEDICI PRINTS 


A SCHEME FOR SCHOOLS 


representative selection from the series of 
Medici Prints, whose decorative and educa- 
tional value has been recognized by all educationists, 
arranged to illustrate the various schools of 
painting in a comparative manner. 


Send for Illustrated List and special terms 


MASTERS- IN-COLOUR 


ARRANGED FOR SCHOOL USE 


series of 179 smaller Colour Prints of the 
Great Masters, carefully selected to meet the 
requirements of the various Examination Boards. 
By means of this series a miniature picture-gallery 
for schools can be obtained at a very small cost. 


Send for Catalogue with Chronological Chart 


Please mention this JOURNAL when writing. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY, 


7 GRAFTON STREET, W.1 


63 Bold Street, Liverpool; Princes Street, Harrogate ; 
121 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


If you need 


BOOKS 


FOR ANY 


EXAMINATION, 


Write to 


J. POOLE & Co. 


86 Charing Cross Road, 
LONDON, W.C.2, 


for a Quotation before 
— trying elsewhere. — 


BOOKS BOUGHT AT GOOD PRICES. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Key to Exercises in Logic and Scientific Method. By Prof. A. WOLF. 
(5s. net. Allen and Unwin.) 


Students who are working at the subject alone, or with 
insufficient help, will be very glad of this key to the author's 
“ Exercises.” In the case of more difficult questions, it gives 
references to standard works where the necessary material can 
be found; shorter questions and a large number of exercises are 
dealt with fully in this volume. 


The Philosophy of Francis Bacon: An Address delivered at Cam- 
bridge.on the Occaston of the Bacon Tercentenary, 5 October, 
1926. By Dr. C. D. Broap. (2s. 6d. net. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press.) 

In this lecture Dr. Broad considers Bacon's claims to be the 
Father of Inductive Philosophy. After giving a very clear 
outline of his theories, he attempts a critical estimate of his 
work and allots to him an equal share with Descartes of the praise 
due to the discoverer of the methods and principles of scientific 
research and inductive proof which have been used with such 
success by scientists ever since his day. 


The Pathway to Reality: being the Gifford Lectures Delivered in 
the University of St. Andrews, 1902-1904. By Viscount 
HALDANE. In One Volume. (16s. net. Murray.) 

This book had been out of print for some time, and many 
people will be glad of its reappearance in one volume. The 
lectures gave an introduction to the study of idealistic philosophy 
in an attractive form and in stimulating language, and will 
still appeal to the ever-increasing number of general readers 
who are interested in the problems of philosophy. The author's 
main thesis is that in the interpretation of experience “ recog- 
nition is required of art and religion as being as much part of 
reality, and as playing as great a part in it, as does abstract 
thinking.” 

The Dance of Life. 
net. Constable.) 

This essay on civilization belongs to the category called by 
the author “ Book proper,” t.e. ‘‘ a revelation of something that 
had remained latent, unconscious, perhaps even more or less 
intentionally repressed, within the writer’s own soul, which is, 
ultimately, the soul of mankind. These books are apt to repel ; 
nothing indeed is so likely to shock us at first as the manifest 
revelation of ourselves.” Readers of the author’s previous 
works will have got over the shock, and will be able to enjoy 
wholeheartedly. The main thesis is that life is an art, and the 
separate arts, e.g. dancing, thinking, writing, religion, translate 
into beautiful forms the various moods of life. 


Richard Kane Looks at Life. By I. EDMAN. (6s. net. Constable.) 


There is a common tendency in the middle-aged, and still more 
in the elderly, to regard with misgiving the ways of youth. As 
in military and naval circles the service has always been “ going 
to the dogs, sir ” in the judgment of some of the older men, So 
in the wider life of society. And this common attitude towards 
youth, both in America and in England, has been more marked 
than ever in view of youth’s claim to freedom that has followed 
the great war. But grousing does not take us far. The author 
of this charmingly written book shows us the better way—the 
way of sympathy and understanding. Here the signal events in 
the history of a young man’s spirit are traced by an older teacher 
and friend, and the result is a fine study of a modern young man 
whom we need not go out of our way to describe either as a saint 
or as a sinner. 


An Adventure in Moral Philosophy. By Prof. W. FITE. (ros. 6d. 
net. Methuen.) 

It is refreshing to come across a book on moral philosophy 
which can be described as an adventure. Most of them, so far 
from being adventurous, are dull summaries and criticisms of 
what successive moral philosophers have thought, with an 
unadventurous indication of the writer’s personal preference. 
Prof. Fite goes straight to the point by telling us, in vivid phrase, 
very far removed from the usual academic stiffness and solemnity, 
that for him morality means simply knowing what you are doing. 
It means living one’s life in the clear consciousness of living. 
To be moral is to be thoughtful, to be critical; to live, not by 
habit and instinct, but by judgment and choice. He takes as 
his text the well-known words of Socrates as given in Plato’s 
** Apology ’’—‘* the unexamined life is not fit for human living.” 
The moral life is the examined life, the critical life. Given the 
examined life, nothing else is needed. Of course the author is 
well aware that his definition is open to attack, for the orthodox 
will say at once that it is not enough to live thoughtfully. But 


By HAvVELocK ELtis. New Edition. (6s. 


he defends his thesis through thick and thin in a book happily 
addressed not only to students of philosophy, but to any cult:- 
vated reader, “ curious about the meaning of life as presented. 
not in philosophy only, but in literature, art, and science.” An 
exceptionally enjoyable book, both for its matter and for its 
manner. 


An Enquiry Concerning Political Justice and its Influence om 
General Virtue and Happiness. By WILLiAm Gopwin. 
Edited and Abridged by R. A. Preston. Two vols. (&s. 
per vol. New York and London: Knopf.) 

History and Social Intelligence. By Prof. H. E. BARNES. 
New York and London: Knopf.) 

Plato: The Man and his Work. By A. E. TAYLOR. 
Methuen.) 

After-Dinner Philosophy. By C. E. M. Joap and J. STRACHEY. 
With an Introductory Talk on the Need for Philosophy 
by C. E. M. Joap. (3s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 


(218. 


(21s. net. 


Modern Psychology and Education : A Text-booh of Psychology 
for Students in Training Colleges and Adult Evening Classes. 
By Mary Sturt and E. C. OAKDEN. (73s. 6d. net. Kegan 
Paul.) 


One is inclined to feel that the supply of text-books of educa- 
tional psychology is now greater than the demand, but this 
particular book is justified by the fact that though it covers the 
psychological part of the Board of Education’s syllabus for the 
Teachers’ Certificate there is not a dull page in it. The authors 
are obviously young, able, and enthusiastic; well read in the 
poets and in Punch, Gilbert and Sullivan, and the Russian 
novelists; fearless in exposing the stupidities of themselves 
and their fellow teachers. As Mr. Raymont says in his foreword, 
their treatment of their subject is fresh and vital, and likely to 
stimulate the reader continually to relate what he reads to his 
own mental experience. The book is designed especially for 
students in training colleges and W. E. A. classes, but it will 
interest every intelligent person with a psychological bent. 
It is a pity that the index is so scanty as to be merely aggra- 
vating, and that the proof-reading was faulty; and where is 
the much-needed glossary, referred to on page 24 ? 


Psychology and Ethnology. By Dr. W. H. R. Rivers. Edited, 
with Preface and Introduction, by G. ELLIOT SMITH. 
(15s. net. Kegan Paul.) 


The editor and publishers have done well to add another 
volume of the late Dr. Rivers’s papers to the ‘‘ International 
Library of Psychology, Philosophy, and Scientific Method.” 
After certain periods of divided interests, there came a time 
when Rivers began to fuse his psychological and ethnological 
studies into one structure. The important books, ** Instinct 
and the Unconscious,” ‘‘ Conflict and Dreams,” “ Psychology 
and Politics,” ‘‘ Medicine, Magic, and Religion,” and ‘“* Social 
Organization,” all alike bear witness to this fusion. So also does 
the series of essays comprised in the present volume. These 
essays exhibit in full measure the scientific temper and broad 
human outlook that characterized all Rivers’s work, and they 
show how much he did to eliminate a great accretion of “‘ learned 
nonsense ” from ethnology. The essays are all the more admir- 
able because they are not too technical for the general reader. 


The Psychology of the Thinker. By Dr. I. B. Saxsy. (7s. 6d. 
net. University of London Press.) 
The Influence of Nurture upon Native Differences. By Prof. 


T. L. KELLEY. (6s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 


An Experimental Study of Children at Work and in School between 
the Ages of Fourteen and Eighteen Years By Dr. HELEN T. 
WooLLEY. (178. net. New York: Macmillan.) 


Psychology Applied to Education: A Series of Lectuves on the 
Theory and Practice of Education. By the late Prof. J. 
Warp. Edited by Prof. G. Dawgs Hicks. (103. 6d. net. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

Disability in Reading and its Relation to Personality. (Studies 
in Educational Psychology and Educational Measurement. 
Edited by W. F. DEARBORN). By ELIZABETH M. HINCKS. 
(6s. net. Harvard University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press.) 

Psychology and Education. By Prof. R. M. GREEN. 
net. Routledge.) 
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SCIENCE 


Popular Experiments in Dynamics, with Handbook. 
SHERRIN. (20s. net. Philip.) 

Mr. Sherrin has designed an instructive model and, at the 
same time, an entrancing toy on Meccano lines. The parts 
consist of screwed steel arms, pivots, and spokes, brass caps, and 
counterpoising weights, together with spheres and odd parts. 
These pieces are easily assembled according to the instructions 
given, as rotating models illustrating the movements of plani- 
tary bodies, the force of gravitation, and the behaviour of 
bodies under the influence of constant forces. Experiments on 
The Universe, The Rotation of the Moon, Centrifugal Force, 
Gyroscopic effects, Reversing Wheels, Flettner’s Rotary Cylin- 
der, Galileo’s Pendulum are included among many others. The 
writer has already spent many pleasing periods with his boys 
in fitting up the models and explaining the movements obtained. 
The set will be a simple and valuable help to demonstration in 
school and a welcome present to the average boy. 


Research and the Land: An Account of Recent Progress in 
Agricultural and Horticultural Science in the United Kingdom. 
By V. E. Wirkins. (Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Paper, 2s. 6d. 
net. H.M. Stationery Office.) 


Summarising and presenting in an interesting and readable 
form all the technical investigations that have been carried out 
during the last four or five years at research centres, this book, 
of almost 400 pages, constitutes a popular review of the whole 
field of scientific research in agriculture and horticulture in the 
United Kingdom. It brings up to date the account given in 
the writer’s previous book, ‘* Agricultural Research and the 
Farmer,” and it shows clearly the systematic methods employed 
in research and the valuable help given through research to the 
farmer and agriculture generally. It is published at a most 
opportune time, and Mr. Wilkins and the Ministry are to be 
congratulated on the standard of the work reported and the 
method of presentation of the account. 


The Memory Factor in Biology: A Sketch of the Untty of Life. 
By Prof. C. J. PATTEN. (5s. net. Baillière, Tindall & Cox.) 
Prof. Patten adduces a body of evidence in support of his 
thesis that memory is the mainspring, the vis a tergo, of organic 
evolution, both ontogenetic and phylogenetic. We note that he 
is convinced of the inheritance of, at least some, “ acquired ” 
characters ; and emphasizes the importance of biological know- 
ledge in those responsible for measures of social reform. His 
pages on educational methods deserve full consideration, especi- 
ally in view of his optimistic forecast ; they are also noteworthy 
in laying stress on personal endeavour. 


Evolution and Religion in Education: Polemtcs of the Funda- 
mentalist Controversy of 1922 to 1926. By Prof. H. F. 
OSBORN. (7s. 6d. net. Scribner.) 

On this side of the Atlantic the recent trial at Dayton of a 
young Tennessee teacher, Mr. J. T. Scopes, provided amusement 
rather than any other emotion. To the youth of America, how- 
ever, the issue was very serious. In this volume are brought 
together the addresses delivered to various audiences by Prof. 
Osborn, championing the cause of truth in education, arguing 
and proving that evolution is true, and (to quote from the 
dedication to the courageous Scopes and others) “that this 
great law of living nature is consistent with the highest ideals 
of religion and conduct.” Polemics apart, we commend this book 
to our readers for three other reasons. First, it contains a fuller 
account than any other book of the same size and price of the 
numerous (about 140) fossilized human skeletons or parts of 
skeletons that have been unearthed and carefully studied. 
Secondly, the final chapter is a fairly full statement of Prof. 
Osborn’s theory of “ Creative Evolution ’’; and thirdly, the 
deeply religious tone that pervades the whole should go far 
towards laying for ever the ghost of the “‘ conflict between 
science and religion.’ 


The Ferns (Filicales): Treated Comparatively with a View to 
their Natural Classification. Volume II. The Eusporangtatae 
and Other Relatively Primitive Ferns. By Prof. F. O. BOWER. 
(30s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Prof. Bower considerately introduces this sumptuous and 
beautifully illustrated work with a summary of his first volume 
on the ferns. The reader, who must needs be an advanced 
student, is thus put in a position to appreciate the classificatory 
criteria employed. Three main phyla of ferns are distinguished, 
each taking its own course in the earlier stages of evolution, but 
subsequently converging so closely as to present most difficult 
problems in tracing the ancestry of genera and species. 


By G. C. j 


Theoretical Biology. By J. VON UEXKULL. 
Paul.) 


This is one of the volumes in the International Library of 
Psychology, Philosophy, and Scientific Method. It is a trans- 
lation from the original German ; and the abundance of hyphen- 
ated words suggests that the translator has experienced difficulty 
in finding English equivalents of the compound German words. 
The subject matter is by no means easy reading; but readers 
who have some acquaintance with metaphysical philosophy will 
here find interesting analyses of many physiological processes 
in living organisms. 


Marvels of Modern Mechanics: The Mastery of Land, Sea, and 
Air. By H. T. Witkins. (ros. 6d. net. Fisher Unwin.) 
This well-printed and fully-illustrated volume gives much 
interesting information; but its title is somewhat misleading, 
as several parts of the text have but little connexion with 
mechanics. For example, there is a complete chapter entitled, 
“ Far North with the Seal Hunters ” ; and it is difficult to find 
in it any points which have the slightest bearing upon mechanics. 
It is unfortunate that a number of paragraphs relating to pure 
science were not carefully revised, so as to remove misleading 
or loose statements; thus, in a description of ultra-violet rays 
(p. 54) we are told that “ the rays attack atoms of the tissues, 
causing the electrons to give up their negative charge of elec- 


tricity,” and that the Angstrém unit is based “ upon the wave- 
length of the softest X-ray.” In another paragraph, the strength 
of an electric current is expressed in watts. We do not remember 
having heard of ‘‘ pedigreed chickens’’; and the expression, 
“ carbon oxide ” (p. 68) is somewhat vague. 


The Theory of Electricity. By Prof. G. H. Lrvens. 
Edition. (16s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

The Functions of the Body: An Outline of Physiology. By Prof. 
V. H. Mottram. (73. 6d. net. Nisbet.) 

Chemistry Questions for Rapid Revision. (First Series). 
W. H. Crass. (6s. Oxford: The Holywell Press.) 

Practical Colloid Chemistry. By Prof. W. OstwaLp. With the 
Collaboration of Dr. P. Wotsx1 and Dr. A. Kuun. Trans- 
lated by Dr. I. N. KuGetmass and ‘Dr. T. K. CLEVELAND. 
(73. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

The Reproduction of Life: A Handbook of the Science of Repro- 
duction in Nature and Man. By A. J. CoKkInis. (10s. 6d. 
net. Bailliére, Tindall & Cox.) 

British Birds. Written and Illustrated by A. THORBURN. In 
Four Volumes. Vol. IV. New Edition. (16s. net. Long- 
mans.) 


(18s. net. Kegan 


Second 


By 


Chemistry for Agricultural Students. By R. H. Aptg. (58. 6d. 
University Tutorial Press.) 
Notes on Practical Physics: For Juntor Students. By Prof. 


C. G. BarRKLA and Dr. G. A. CARSE. 
(6s. 6d. net. Gurney & Jackson.) 
Black's Medical Dictionary. By Dr. J. D. COMRIB. 
Edition, Entirely Reset. (18s. net. Black.) 
Matter and Gravity in Newton's Physical Philosophy : 
the Natural Philosophy of Newton's Time. 
Oxford University Press.) 
Makers of Science : Mathematics, Physics, Astronomy. By I. B. 


Second Edition. 
Eighth 


A Study in 
(7s. 6d. net. 


Hart. Second Impression. (6s. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 

An Introduction to Physical Chemistry. By F. B. FINTER. (6s. 
Longmans.) 


Three Lectures on Atomic Physics. By Prof. A. SoMMERFELD. 
Translated by Dr. H. L. Brose. (2s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 
New Conceptions in Colloidal Chemistry. By Prof. H. FREUND- 


LICH. (6s. net. Methuen.) 

The Electron in Oxidation—Reduction. By Prof. De Witt T. 
KEACH. (2s. 6d. net. Ginn.) 

General Inorganic Chemistry. By Prof. M. C. SNEED. (128. 6d. 
net. Ginn.) . 

Ancient Egvplian Materials. By A. Lucas. (7s. 6d. net. 
Arnold.) 


The Birds of the British Isles. Third Series. Comprising their 
Migration and Habits, and Observations on our Rarer 
Visitants. By T. A. Cowarp. (tos. 6d. net. Warne.) 

Forest, Steppe, and Tundra: Studies in Animal Environment. 
By Maup D. Haviland (Mrs. H. H. BRINDLEY). (12s. 6d. 
net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Experimental Science for Schools. Parts IV-V. By D. B. 
DUNCANSON. (48. Harrap.) 

(Continued on page 902) 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


The Supevannuation of Teachers. 
(5s. net. Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd.) 

We are asked to note that the price of this book was given 
in error as 2s. 6d. by a reviewer in the August issue. We 
apologize to the publishers and to readers for the inconvenience 
caused. 


Mothers and Daughters. By JESSICA G. COSGRAVE. (28. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 

This readable little book makes a strong plea for the simpli- 
fication of American social life, especially for adolescents. Much 
of it can be transferred to this country, though not many English 
boys of eight are invited to large formal dinner parties, where 
butlers hand to each guest an envelope containing the name of 
the little girl he is to take in. The book gives plenty of sound 
advice to fathers as well as mothers. 


The Gigls’ School Year Book (Public Schools) : The Official Book 
of Reference of the Association of Head Mistresses, 1926-27. 
(7s. 6d. Deane: The Year Book Press.) 

The twenty-first annual issue of this well-known and greatly- 
appreciated Year Book contains information on all matters 
connected with secondary education for girls. A most important 
feature is the section describing the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the careers open to women. 


Vocations for School Leavers : A Class Reader. 
(1s. 3d. Sidgwick & Jackson.) O 

Mr. Nugent has written a book which supplies a real need in 
the primary school. In simple language and without unneces- 
sary detail he describes the various openings available for school- 
leavers. Prospects and conditions of service are included, 
together with much sound advice. The book (ninety-six pages) 
is intended as a reader, but whether adopted for this purpose 
or not we recommend schools to provide it for private reading 
by top pupils. 


Handbook on Appointments and Careers for Graduates and 
Students. By HENRY J. CRAWFORD. (18. Commerce 
Degree Bureau and Appointments Board, London Univer- 
sity, 46 Russell Square, W.C. 1.) 

Considerably revised and enlarged, this handbook is designed 
for the use of parents and heads of schools, as well as for the 
guidance of college students. It gives in a concise and com- 
pact form advice and information as to the mode of entry, 
prevailing conditions and prospects in the various professions, 
as well as in commerce and industry and the Government 
services. 


By S. NUGENT. 


Careers for Boys and Girls. 
net. Methuen.) 

Sir Herbert Morgan has written a most interesting and instruc- 
tive survey of the principal careers open to boys and girls. 
Each sphere of employment is described generally, and present 
changes and prospects of development are outlined. New 
industries are included, for example : the cinema industry, the 
motor industry, motor-car salesmanship, and rural and tech- 
nical vocations in the British Dominions and elsewhere are 
included. The book should at least be on the shelves of the 
libraries of all secondary schools. 


The Best Books: A Reader's Guide to the Choice of the best avail- 
able Books tn every Department of Science, Art, and Litera- 
ture, with the Dates of the First and Last Editions, and the 
Price, Size, and Publisher's Name (both English and A merican) 
of each Book. With Complete Authors and Subjects Index. 
By W. S. SONNENSCHEIN. Third Edition (Entirely Re- 
written). Part IV. (36s. net. Routledge.) 

A well-arranged and systematized bibliography which will be 
of the greatest service to students, teachers, and librarians. 


Primitive Culture in Italy. By Prof. H. J. Rose. (7s. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 
The Fight for the Ashes in 1926: Being a Critical Account of the 


By Sir HERBERT MorGAN. (63. 


Australian Tour in England. By P. F. WARNER. (15s. net. 
Harrap.) 
The New Knitting: A New Way and a New Stitch. By EDITH 


K. MIDDLETON. (1s. Black.) 

Pitman’s One-Session Dictation Book: A Series of Graduated 
Business Letters for Dictation Purposes in Theory and 
Elementary Speed Classes. New Era Edition. (18. Pitman.) 

Stability and Seaworthiness of Ships: A Text Book for Officers 
of the Mercantile Marine and for all Concerned with the 
Loading of Shtps. By Prof. T. B. ABELL. (18s. net. Univer- 
sity Press of Liverpool. Hodder & Stoughton.) 


By W. R. Barxer, C.B. 


The Girl's Book of General Knowledge. (48. 6d. net. Evans.) 

Natural Man: A Record from Borneo. By Dr. C. Hose. (30s. 
net. Macmillan.) 

Lucullus : The Food of the Future. By OLGA HARTLEY and Mrs. 
C. F. LEYEL. (2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

The Pocket Oxford Dictionary of Current English. Compiled by 
F. G. FowLer and H. W. Fowrer. Third Impression. 
(38. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 


The Conctse Oxford Dictionary of Current English. Adapted 
by H. W. FowLER and F. G. Fow.er. (78. 6d. Clar- 
endon Press.) 

Metal-Work. By H. M. Apams and J. H. Evans. Second 
Edition. (6s. 6d. net. Arnold.) 


Old Trades and New Knowledge: Six Lectures Delivered before 
a‘ Juvenile Auditory ” at the Royal Institution, Christmas, 
1925. By Sir WILLIAM BraaG. (8s. 6d. net. Bell.) 

Board of Education. Syllabus of the Preliminary Examination 
for the Certificate, 1928. (2d. net. H.M.S.O.) 
University College, University of London. Calendar. 

1926-27. 

University of London. Board to Promote the Extension of Univer- 
sity Teaching. Regulations. September, 1926. (University 
of London Press.) 

To Mothers and Fathers. How to Keep Yourselves and Your 
Children Well and Strong. Eighth Edition. (6d. National 
League for Health.) 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries (in Conjunction with the 
Board of Agriculture for Scotland and the Ministry of 
Agriculture for Northern Ireland). Research and the Land : 
An Account of Recent Progress in Agricultural and Horts- 
cultural Science in the United Kingdom. By V. E. WILKINS. 
(Paper, 2s. 6d. net. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Battersea Polytechnic. Report of the Principal for the Sesston 
1925-26. 

Battersea Polytechnic. Examination Lists, August, 1926. 

Juvenile Organizations Committee. Notes on Work and Progress 
of Local Committees. No. 6. Summer, 1926. (Juvenile 
Organizations Committee of the Board of Education.) 

Bulletin XXX. Adult Education in Japan, the Frederiksborg 
Meeting, a Tutor's Tour, &c. (ts. World Association for 
Adult Education.) 


Session 


Board of Education. Educational Pamphlets No. 48. Work 
of Men's Institutes in London. (3d. net. H.M.S.O.) 
The All-India Federation of Teachers’ Associations. Year 


Book, 1926. 

Militarism in our Educational Institutions: the Menace of the 
Junior Cadet Corps and the O.T.C. By RENNIE SMITH, M.P. 
(1d. National Council for the Prevention of War.) 

The Girls’ School Year Book (Public Schools) : the Official Book 
of Reference of the Association of Head Mistresses. Twenty- 
first year of Publication, 1926-27. (7s. 6d. net. Deane.) 

Board of Education. Examinations in Art. Lists of Successful 
Candidates, Awards, Examiners’ Reports and Examination 
Papers, 1926. (1s. 6d. H.M.S.O.) 

University of Wales. The Calendar for the Academic Year 
1926-27. (University of Wales Press Board.) 


Pitman's Shorthand and Typewriting Year Book and Diary for 


1927. Edited by H. Downs. 
‘net. Pitman.) 

Phonetic Transcription aud Transliteration: Proposals of the 
Copenhagen Conference, April, 1925. (18. 6d. net. Clarendon 
Press.) 

The British Academy. The Annual Shakespeare Lecture, 1926. 
The Bacchic Element in Shakespeare's Plays. By Prof. E. 
Lecouis. (18. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Life. By C. (6d. Dent.) 

County Council of the West Riding of Yorkshire. Handbook of 
the Education Committee. Part II. Higher Education. 
Section IX. Regulations Relating to Training of Teachers, 
1927. Section IX. Regulations Relating to Scholarships and 
Exhibitions, 1927. 

County Council of the West Riding of Yorkshire. Twenty- 
Second Annual Report of the Education Committee, 1925-26. 

London County Council. Annual Report of the Council, 1925. 
Vol. IV. Education. Elementary Education—Children’s 
Care—Special Schools, Industrial and Reformatory Schools 
and Places of Detention—Accommodation and Attendance in 
Elementary Schools and Employment of Children—Higher 
Education—Technical, Trade, and Evening Education, Day 
Continuation Schools, and Juvenile Employment Centres 
—General. (is. King.) 


36th Annual Issue. (Is. 6d. 
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THE ROUND TABLE 
A Quarterly Review of the British Empire 
Price 5/- per copy or 20 /- per annum, Post Free 


Don't Miss Reading 
THE EDUCATION 


OF THE 
FILIPINO PEOPLE 
in the DECEMBER NUMBER 


To be obtained through all Booksellers, Railway Bookstalls, and at 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2 


To Tutors and every Prep. Schoolmaster and Parent 


“The Book we've all been meaning to write” 
FREE SAMPLE ON APPLICATION 


THE 
COMMON ENTRANCE 
HANDBOOK 


A book proved first 5 Í Post and published afterwards 


a Free 
Obtainable only from 


DAVID & JONATHAN, 40 Hillway, N. 6 


UNIVERSITÉ DE POITIERS 


INSTITUT D'ÉTUDES FRANÇAISES DE TOURAINE 
POUR LES ETRANGERS 


PERMANENT COURSES 
(October 2nd to July Ist) 


VACATION COURSES 


(Easter and Summer Holidays) 
French Literature, History, Geography, Art, and Philoso- 


phy; Higher, Intermediate, and Elementary Courses. 
Composition, Translation, Conversation Classes, Phonetics. 
Special attention given to Ear-Training. 


Apply for information to M. LE DIRECTEUR de l'Institut 
de Touraine, 1 rue de la Grandiére, Tours (Indre et Loire). 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


FOYLES have it, or will soon obtain it. 1,000,000 vols. 
in stock on every conceivable subject, including the 
largest stock of Educational Books in the British Isles. 


SECOND-HAND AND NEW. 


Books on approval. Catalogues free. 
Mention requirements. BOOKS PURCHASED. 


FOYLES, 121 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 
CATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS 


Free on application to 


CEORCE OVER (RUCBY) LTD.. 22 Market Place, RUGBY. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION AND SCHOOL WORLD. 
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JUST ISSUED 
THE LIFE OF 


JAMES W. ALSOP 


LL.D., B.A. 
BY HIS WIFE 


With an Introductory Chapter by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, 
and a Note on Educational Work in Liverpool by 


C. SYDNEY JONES 
Demy 8vo 264 pages 


The life-history contained in this book is a record of aspirations 
fulfilled in spite of adverse circumstances, and of unflagging and 
successful effort to enable the younger generation to pursue 
knowledge with fewer obstacles in their way. It is incidentally, 
thercfore, a contribution towards the history of the growth of 
Elementary and Secondary Education in the City of Liverpool 
and of the rise and range of a flourishing University. 


UNIVERSITY PRESS OF LIVERPOOL LIMITED 
HODDER AND STOUGHTON LIMITED, LONDON 


hs. net 


Okan OKs a Maas AMS aI 


THE QUEST of the BEAUTIFUL 


in workmanship, in design, and in harmony 
of colour, accounts for all that is best in 
the increasing demand for 


LEATHERW ORK 


In this quest our efforts, as manufacturers, 
are at one with every worker in the craft. 


For LEATHERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
3 for beginners or advanced students — for 
stains, designs, tools, and 


J EVERYTHING FOR LEATHERCRAFT 
Write to— 

§ G. W. RUSSELL & SON, LTD., (Established 1783) 

s Manufacturers of Good Leather, HITCHIN 

KZ SNOKT 1% 7% 7% 


The PRIZE SEASON! ! 


Headquarters for School Prizes 
ALL THE POPULAR BOOKS IN STOCK 


Prize Labels free with Books 


BOUND BOOKS A SPECIALITY ! 
Carriage Paid on Orders of £2 value 
I,ists of the above will be sent post free on application 


Philip, Son & Nephew, Ltd. 


and School 


Furnishers, 


20 PEN STREET, LEVERE S 


Booksellers 


THE ANNUAL 


“DIRECTORY of 
EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATIONS” 


which has been described as ONE OF THE MOST USEFUL 
RETURNS PUBLISHED BY ANY BRITISH EDUCATIONAL 
JOURNAL, appeared in the Supplement of March, 1926, of 
“THE JOURNALOF EDUCATION AND SCHOOL WORLD" 
—a paper “indispensable to all school and college reading-rooms 
in these islands.” —The Westminster Gazette. 


London: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Three Ludgate Broadway, E.G. 4, 
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ORIGINS OF EDUCATION AMONG PRIMI- 
TIVE PEOPLES. a Comparative Study in Racial 


Development. By W. D. Hamsry, B.Sc. With a Preface 
by Dr. CHARLES Hose (of Sarawak). With Illustrations. 
258. net. 

**It is not necessary to be an anthropologist to appreciate and enjoy Mr. 


Hambly’s most entertaining book, for it is written as much for the layman 
as for the student."—Sunday Times. 


ROMAN SOCIETY IN GAUL IN THE 
MEROVINGIAN AGE. 


DLL, M.A. 21s. net. 

“The book is worthy of its predecessors. It has the same accuracy and 
completeness of knowledge, the same independence of judgment, the same wide 
historical outlook. It throws much light on a really dark age." -— The Times 
Literary Suphlement. 


JULIANA. A Latin Exercise Book written by Maup 
Reep, M.A., Classical Mistress at Lincoln High School. 
With Vocabulary. 2s. [Elementary Classics. 


By the Jate Sir SAMUEL 


The Political Principles of some Notabie 
PRIME MINISTERS OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. A Series of Lectures 


delivered in King’s College, University of London. 
Edited by F. J. C. HEARNsHAW, M.A., LL.D. With 8 
Portraits. 12s. 6d. net. 


“The Lectures have plenty of interesting things in them."’—-The Times 
Literary Supplement, 


HISTORY OF EUROPE. By Evwar A. 


FREEMAN. New Edition, revised and brought up to date, by 
F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, M.A., LL.D. With Maps. Is. gd. 


[History Primers. 

PROJECTIVE GEOMETRY. By CLEMENT V. 

DwRELL, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master at Winchester 
College. 7s. 6d. 


The Mathematscal Gazette, in a review of the volume of which this is an 
abridged form, says: ‘‘ The author possesses a thorough grasp of his subject 
and the power of presenting it in an eminently attractive manner... . The 
book is a notable and most attractive addition to the literature of the subject.” 


Also ANSWERS, HINTS, and SoOLuTIONS of the Exercises 
insame. Limp. 2s. 6d. 


MODERN GEOMETRY. The Straight Line and 


Circle. By CLEMENT V. DURELL, M.A. 5s. 
“This is an admirable book for advanced pupils in secondary schools and 
undergraduates.” —Scottish Educational Journal, 


BOOK VII. JUST PUBLISHED 
LAY’S PUPILS’ CLASS BOOK OF ARITH- 


METIC. Book VII, for the Higher Classes, 2s. 3d. 
Teacher’s Book to same, 3s. 6d. 

*,.* Previously Published : Books I-VI and Teachers’ Books 
to same. 


BOOK V. JUST PUBLISHED 


THE TEN-MINUTE BOOKS. A series of books 


providing readable summaries for intelligent revision of 
past work in History, Geography, English, Spelling, and 
General Knowledge for Classes (or Standards) III to VII. 
By Ep. J. S. Lay, F.R.G.S. Limp cloth. Books I and 
II, 9d. each. Books III and IV, 1s. each. Book V, Is. 6d. 


LAY’S PICTORIAL ATLAS OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY. Paper, 1s. 6d. Cloth lined, 1s. od. 


A GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD. 3, 
B. C. WALLIS, B.Sc., F.R.G.S. With Maps and Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. 4s. [Practical Modern Geographies. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION AND SCHOOL WORLD. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


* Everyday Life. 


[Dec. 1926. 


THE 
SCHOOL KIPLING 


4s. each 


THE JUNGLE BOOK. iuustratea. 
THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. 
PUCK OF POOK’S HILL. 

REWARDS AND FAIRIES. 


THE GOLDEN TREASU RY. Selected from the 


best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the English JLanguage, 
and arranged, with Notes, by Francis T. PALGRAVE. 
With a Supplementary Fifth Book, selected, arranged, 
and annotated by LAURENCE BINYON. 2s. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES. NEW VOLS. 


DICKENS. THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 


Abridged by DOROTHY MARGARET STUART. Illustrated. 
1s. gd. 


SELECTIONS FROM SHELLEY. 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 


Edited by 
E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A. ıs. 6d. 
COBBETT’S RURAL RIDES. ‘seections), 
edited with an Introduction, by Guy Boas. 1s. gd. 


CARLYLE ON HEROES, HERO WOR- 
SHIP AND THE HEROIC IN HISTORY. 


With an Introduction and Notes by H. M. BULLER, M.A., 
Illustrated. Vol. I. 2s. Vol. II. 2s. 
*.* Complete List post free on application. 


SIXTY-THREE POEMS. By WILFRID GIBSON. 


Selected for use in Schools and Colleges by E. A. PARKER, 

M.A., Ph.D. With a Critical Introduction. 3s. 6d. 

“Itisa pity that Mr. Gibson’s poems are not very often read in scho ‘s, 
for much that he has written would be liked by boysand girls. ... We hope 
that teachers on the look-out for something fresh will give the book duc con- 
sideration." —Thke A.M.A. 


FRENCH POETRY FOR ADVANCED 


STUDENTS. Chosen by A. Watson Barn, Editor 
of “ French Poetry for Beginners.” 3s. 6d. 


COMMERCIAL LAW. An Elementary Text-Book 


for Commercial Classes. By J. E. C. Munro, LL.M. 
Fourth Edition, by J. G. Pease, C.B.E., B.A. 4s. 


MOTHERCRAFT FOR SCHOOL GIRLS. 


By FLorEeENce Horspoor, L.O.S., C.R.S.I. With a 
Preface by Lady Monp, D.B.E. Second Edition, Illus- 
trated. Limp cloth. 1s. gd. 


PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY. Human Nature in 


By Epwaprp S. ROBINSON. 7s. 6d. 
[Textbooks in the Social Studies. 


GIFTED CHILDREN, their Nature and 


Nurture. By Leta S. Hotitrncwortn, Ph.D., Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. 8s. 6d. 


CURRICULUM PROBLEMS. By Tuomas H. 


Briacas, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 4s. 6d. 
net. (Modern Teachers’ Sertes. 


Macmillan’s Illustrated Christmas Catalogue post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 


Printed in Gt. Britain by THE CAMPFIELD Press St. Albans; and Published for the Proprictors by Mr. WILLIASN-RICE, Three Ludgate Broadway, London E.C. 4. 
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